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£,  U  in  fate. 
S,  as  Id /at. 
A,  aa  in  fall 
A,  as  in  father. 

5,  RB  in  teelfart, 

6,  as  in  mett. 
e,  as  in  me^ 

e,  as  in  her  and  «i 


I,  as  in  it. 

0,  as  in  joitfr. 

4,  as  in  nut. 

A,  as  \Tifool  or  fpoeri,  or  as  u  in  ruU. 

5,  IS  in /oof. 

0,  as  in  tfdtA^  and  «u  in  French  ntfi^. 


fi,  as  in  m»U. 

fi,  as  in  (ut. 

0,  jiroduced  ^ith  lips  rounded  to  ntter  oo  and 

tongue  placed  as  in  uttering  a, 
ft,  OS  in  him  or  &ufy. 

ch,  as  in  Ocnnen  kA. 

kh,  as  cA  in  Gennan  Ttaeht  and  Scotch  laA,  and 
as  {r  in  Qerman  tag. 

tb,  as  in  thin. 

th,  as  in  thougK 

h,  French  nasal  n  and  m;  prononnce  any,  onj^, 
uny,  etc,  in  usual  way,  but  without  sound- 
ing the  g. 

11,  Spanish  n-j,  as  in  canon;  French  and  Italian 
— gn,  as  in  Boulogne. 
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LAp'ittue,  in  Greek  mytholoKj,  a  race  of 
Thessaliaoi,  tbe  descendants  of  Lapithea,  a  «od 
of  Apollo,  whoae  king  waa  Piritbous,  son  of 
Ixion.  Thejr  overcame  the  Centaurs  in  a  bloody 
e  in  turn  bumbled  by  Hercules, 


stock. 

LapUce  (IB-pUsH'),  Piene  Simon  (Marquis 
de),  174B-1827;  Frencb  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomerj  b.  Beaumont-en-Auge,  Normandy. 
Hia  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  indebted  to 
tbe  interest  of  wealthy  friends  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Caen  and  tbe  Military  School 
of  Beaumont.  Brought  to  the  notice  of  d'Alem- 
bert,  who  procured  him  the  mathematical  mas- 
terebip  of  the  Military  School  at  Paris,  that 
city  became  his  residence  at  the  a^e  of  eichteen. 
Two  papers  on  tbe  "  Theory  of  Probabilities," 
printed  at  the  Academy  during  the  ensuing  Ave 
or  six  years,  are  mentioned  by  the  Academy  as 
chosen  for  publication  among  many,  with  the 
eulogy,  "  This  society  has  never  known  so  young 
•  person  to  furnish  in  so  short  a  time  so  many 
important  memoirs  on  subjects  so  diverse  and 
■0  difficult."  Eb  was  elected  an  associate,  and, 
1786,  a  member.  His  political  career  during 
tbe  revolution  and  .under  Napoleon  has  been 
mneh  commented  on,  but  neither  space  nor  ade- 
qnate  data  allow  its  discussion  here.  I^place  is 
■tyled  by  Professor  Forbes  "  a  sort  of  exemplar 
or  type  of  the  highest  class  of  mathematical 
natural  phibsopbers  of  this,  or  rather  the  im- 
mediately preceding,  age";  by  Airy,"  the  great- 
ert  mathematician  of  the  past  age";  by  Nichol, 
"  tbe  titanic  geometer " ;  to  which  Newcomb 
adds  that  "  the  present  age  baa  produced  no 
reeosnieed  rival."  His  more  important  in- 
Teat^tions  are  his  improvements  of  the  lunar 
theory;  his  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  great 
inequali^  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn's  motions ;  his 
theory  ot  the  tides;  his  work  on  probabilities. 
Hia  lonpest  and  most  systematie  work,  the 
"  bUeamqite  Celeste,"  is  a  compendium  of  the 
problona  of  physical  astronomy  treated  by 
■netboda  mainly  original  with  himself.  His 
"  Exposition  du  eysteme  du  nonde "  is  a 
itmtot  of  all  modem  astronomy. 

J«pTand,  laud  inhabited  by  the  Lapps,  the 
extreme  N.  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peuin- 
■alft  and  the  European  continent,  bordering  on 
the  Arctic  Ooean,  tbe  White  Sea,  and  the  Oulf 
of  Itot&nia,  and  oomprised  in  Sweden,  Norway, 


Finland,  and  Russia;  total  a 


bays,  and  faced  with  small  is- 
lands. Near  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  surface  is 
a  plain  covered  chiefly  with  spruce  and  fir  for- 
ests. The  ground  then  rises,  gradually  termi- 
nating in  rocky  peaks,  in  some  places  S.OOO  ft. 
high.  There  are  many  lakes.  The  principal 
rivers  are  tbe  Tornea,  Kemi,  Kalix,  LuJea, 
Pitea,  Umea,  Tana,  and  Alten.  The  climate  is 
mildest  on  tbe  seacoast.  Tbe  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Cape  North  is  about  30'  F.  In 
winter  the  suu  is  for  many,  weeks  below  the 
horizon,  and  in  midsummer  there  are  weeks  of 
continuous  day.  Of  the  total  population  of 
Lapland,  about  one  third  are  Lapps,  who  form 
a  subdivision  of  the  Finnic  race.  Tbe  fisher- 
men are  known  as  "  sea  Lapps  "  and  the  rein- 
deer herdsmen  as  "  mountain  Lapps."  They 
are  very  small  in  stature,  with  black,  straight 
hair  and  yellow  skin.  They  dress  in  furs  with 
trousers  and  shoes  of  reindeer  skin.  The  dwell- 
ings of  tbe  mountain  Lapps  are  small  tents.  The 
sea  Lapps  have  wooden  huts.  They  live  almost 
exclusively  on  animal  food.  The  women  are 
skillful  in  making  garments,  and  the  men  cut 
utensils  out  of  wood.  They  hunt  chiefly  with 
bow  and  arrow,  but  some  have  guns.  Polygamy 
is  not  prohibited,  but  is  rare,  as  wives  have  to 
be  bought.  The  reindeer,  which  affords  food, 
clothing,  and  means  of  transportation,  consti- 
tutes tSe  entire  wealth  of  the  mountain  Lapps. 
The  Lapps  belonz  to  tbe  Lutheran  Church  in 
Norway  and  Sw^en,  and  to  the  Greek  in  But- 
sia.  The  Lappish  language  is  related  to  Fin- 
nish, but  has  of  late  incorporated  many  Swed- 
ish words. 

L«  FlatA  (11  pU'tl),  capital  of  tbe  province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina ;  on  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata;  24  m.  below  Buenos  Aires,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  Plata  here 
forms  a  bay,  somewhat  sheltered  on  the  side 
of  the  sea.  The  village  of  Ensenada  existed 
previous  to  1882,  Tolosa  being  a  little  inland. 
By  law  of  1868,  63]  sq.  ta.  of  land,  including 
these  two  places,  was  set  apart  for  a  provincial 
capital  with  the  name  of  La  Plata.  The  first 
stone  of  the  new  city  was  laid,  November  19, 
1882,  and  since  then  its  growth  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. A  dock  has  been  constructed,  com- 
municating with  the  deep  channel  of  the  Plata 
by  a  canal  nearly  S  m.  um^  admitting  veudv 
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LA  PLATA  RIVER 

of  21  ft.  draught,  and  with  ample  wharves  and 
landing  facilities.  Thcae  advantages  have 
tnuuformed  La  PUta  into  the  eominercial  port 
of  fiuenofl  Aires.    Pop.  H»W)  e6,126. 

L«  Plata  Siv'er.    See  Plata,  Rio  dg  i.a. 

La  Plata,  Unit'ed  ProT'inces  of,  official  name 
until  18S0  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  During 
a  portion  of  this  time  it  included  Uruguay; 
later  the  strife  of  the  federalist  and  central- 
ists brought  about  the  separation  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  confederation's  dissolution. 

La  Porte  dn  TheU  (IB  port  dfl  tal'),  Pranjola 
Jean  Gabriel,  1742-1816;  French  scholar^  b. 
Paris ;  received  a  military  educatioa,  and 
■erred  in  the  later  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  but  devoted  alt  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  published,  1774,  a  translation  of 
.^KhyluB's  "  Orestes,"  and,  1776,  of  the 
"Hymns"  of  Callimaehus.  In  1776-86  he  re- 
sided in  Rome,  and  havinx  received  admittance 
to  the  Vatican  Library,  which  at  that  time  was 
generally  closed  te  foreigners,  he  took  back  to 
Paris  nearly  IS.OOO  documents  illustrative  of 
European  history  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Three  volumes  of  these  docu- 
ments, containing  among  other  things  the  let- 
ters of  Pope  Innocent  III,  were  published,  1791 ; 
but  the  further  publication  was  interrupted  by 
the  revolution,  and  the  materials  were  placed 
in  the  National  Library. 

LappenbeiK  (Ifip'in-berkh).  Jolianii  Hartln, 
1704--186S;  German  historian;  b.  Hamburg; 
studied  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Berlin,  and 
GOttingen;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  for  many 

Siars  in  the  diplomatic  and  civil  service  of 
amburg.  Many  of  bis  historical  works  relate 
to  the  early  hiatery  of  the  Hanse  towns,  espe- 
cially Hamburg,  and  of  N.  Germany.  His  most 
remarkable  work  is  the  "  Histery  of  England 
under  .Anglo-Saxon  Kings." 

Lap'wlng,  or  Pee'wit,  large  species  of  plover 
{Tanellua  crUtatua,)    having  a  well-developed 
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upper  breast,  and  half  the  tail  are  glossy  black;  ■ 
the  mantle  deep  green  with  a  purplish  gloss; 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  under  part  of  body,  and 
lower  half  of  tail  are  white;  some  of  the  tail 
coverte  are  rusty  yellow.  The  lapwing  is  com- 
mon in  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  and  is  about  as 
large  as  a  pigeon. 

Lara  '  (IB'r&),  state  of  Venemela;  formed, 
1881,  from  a  portion  of  Falcon;  lying  between 
Falcon,  Carabobo,  Zamora,  Los  Andes,  and 
Zulia,  with  about  20  m.  of  coast  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  where  it  possesses  the  port  of  Tuc»- 
cas;  area,  9,298  sq.  m, ;  pop.  (1007)  277,808. 
Capital,  Barquisimito,  united  to  Tucacas  by 
rail.  Lara  is  noted  for  its  copper  mines,  ttie 
only  ones  worked  in  Venezuela. 

Laramie  (lir'a-me),  capital  of  Albany  Co., 
Wyo.,  on  the  Big  Laramie  River;  67  m.  NW, 
of  Cheyenne;  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Laramie 
plains,  7,122  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  has  moun- 
teins  rich  in  ores  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  a  vast 
plateau  of  agricultural  and  stock-raising  land 
on  the  N.  and  S.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  University,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  State  Fish  Hatehery,  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishopric  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Besides  ex- 
tensive railway-machine  shops,  there  are  roll- 
ing mills,  tie-preserving  plant,  soda-reduction 
works,  several  stone  quarries,  glass  and  soap 
works,  and  flour  mills.    Fop.   (1010)  8,237. 

Laramie,  river  in  Stat«  of  Wyoming;  formed 
by  the  Big  and  the  Little  Laramie,  which  rise 
in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  and  Bow  NE., 
skirting  on  the  E.  the  plains  of  the  same  name. 
It  enters  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Platte  at  Port 
Laramie,  and  is  much  used  for  floating  lumber 
from  the  mountains. 

Laramie  Group,  American  geological  forma- 
tion of  transition  character  passing  below  into 
marine  Cretaceous  and  above  into  fresh-water 
Tertiary  terranes.  It  occurs  along  the  E.  bor- 
der of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  central  Mex- 
ico, N.  through  the  U.  B.  and  far  into  Canada, 
a  distance  of  2,000  m.;  this  belt  was  originally 
600'  m.  broad,  but  has  been  broken  inte  detached 
areas  by  erosion.  Valuable  beds  of  coal  occur 
in  this  group;  especially  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, and  Moittana;  the  coal  fields  on  Puget 
Sound  have  been  referred  provisionally  to  the 
same  period. 

Laramie  Houn'tains,  range  rising  at  the  Red 
Buttes,  near  the  Sweetwater  River,  Wyo.,  and 
extending  in  a  curve  S.  te  the  Arkansas  ^River, 
near  Long's  Peak  in  Colorado,  forming  a  wall 
which  closes  in  the  Laramie  Plains  to  the  NE. 
and  E.  This  range  is  connected  with  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  and  Black  Hills  by  low  anti- 
clinals  extending  across  the  prairie,  the  most 
complete  and  t^utiful  to  be  found  in  the 
Roctcy  Mountain  region.  The  numerous  branch- 
es of  the  Platte  rise  in  this  range,  of  which  the 
principal  summit  is  Laramie  Peak.  Coal  ha« 
been  found  in  oonalderable  quantities, 

Lat'eeny,  the  taking  and  removing  by  tres- 

Iiass  of  personal  property,  Knowing  that  it  be- 
angs   to    another,    and    for    tlia   porpoae   of 
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■  depriTing  liim   of   moh  property.     It  vaa  a 
felony  at  common  law,  Mid,  if  the  Talue  of  the 

Kropeii?  stolen  exceeded  twelve  pence  (twent^- 
>iu'  cents),  the  punishment  wu  death.  This 
excessive  penalty  accountfl  in  part  for  ths 
abtmdant  technicalities  and  subtle  dintlncttons 
in  Uie  law  of  larceny,  for  it  induced  in  the 
nidges  a  greater  anxietr  to  savi  human  life 
than  to  be  logical.  Only  personal  goods  are 
■ubjects  of  larceny.  Injuries  to  real  estate 
may  constitute  a  treepaas,  but  not  theft.  Even 
where  trees,  or  growing  crops,  or  predous  met- 
»1b,  or  fixtures,  had  been  wrongfully  severed 
Knd  carried  away,  the  offense  was  a  trespass, 
*]td  not  theft,  unless  tfae  Beverance  and  the 
removal  were  distinct  traneactions.  Accord- 
ingly, where  a  person  severed  an  article  from 
the  land  and  concealed  it  for  several  hours 
until  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  carry  it  off, 
it  was  held  that  he  had  not  committed  larceny; 
for  he  had  not  abandoned  the  article,  nor  had 
his  poeaeeeifMi  of  it  passed  to  anyone  else,  and 
his  roDovBl  of  the  article  was  but  a  continu- 
ance at  the  transaction  that  began  with  the 


Only  those  chattels  can  be  stolen  in  which 
another  than  the  taker  has  a  property.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  larceny  of  tnings  which  are 
not  the  subjects  of  private  ownersliip,  or  those 
which  have  been  abandoned.  Theft  cannot  be 
committed  of  wild  animals  wliile  livitig,  but 
theft  could  be  committed  of  dead  wild  animals 
if  they  were  fit  for  food.  In  the  U.  S.  some 
courts  have  held  that  an?  wild  animal  of 
pecuniary  value  to  its  captors  is  the  subject 
of  larceny.  An  example  of  abandoned  prop- 
erty is  afforded  by  the  caae  where  the  owner 
of  a  womout  horae  turned  it  over  to  a  servant, 
who  was  to  kill  and  bury  it.  The  servant  sold 
it  to  a  tanner  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  court 
held  there  waa  no  larceny.  The  thief  most  take 
the  property  into  hie  physical  possession  and 
control,  but  Uie  length  of  time  during  which 
he  retains  it  is  inunaterial.  He  must  remove 
it,  but  not  to  any  prescribed  distance.  Nor  has 
he  a  thiefs  control  of  a  coat  which  he  seiEea 
and  carries  the  length  of  a  chain  that  fastens 
it  to  tile  owner's  premises;  but  if  he  lifts  a 
pnrse  from  its  place  in  the  owner's  pocket, 
alUough  instantly  dispossessed  of  it,  the  tak- 
ing and  removal  are  complete.  It  is  not  nee- 
essaiy  that  the  thief  should  grasp  the  prop- 
erty- Enticement,  or  trick,  or  the  agency  of 
an  innocent  third  par^,  may  take  the  place 
of  forcible  prehension ;  but  it  is  not  larceny  to 
shoot  and  kill  another's  animal,  where  the 
wrongdoer  leaves  it  undisturbed  after  its  fall. 

A  servant  is  not  guilty  of  larceny  who 
WTMigfnlly  converts  his  master's  property  to 
his  own  use  before  the  master  has  become 
powMned  of  it;  but  be  is  if  the  taking 
and  removal  occnr  while  the  property  is 
in  the  master's  actual  or  constructive  pos- 
session. If  the  servant  Is  sent  by  the  mas- 
ter to  buy  and  bring  an  article  to  the  latter, 
and  makes  away  with  it  before  Us  return, 
he  is  not  gnil^  of  larceny,  for  the  master  had 
not  acquired  possession  of  the  article;  but  if 
having  the  master's  carriage  for  the  trip,  he 
pots  the  articio  into  that.  It  thereupon  is  in 
nie  master's  ooutruetlve  possession,  and  im- 
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mediately  a  felonious  taking  and  removal  be- 
oomes  possible.  A  person  may  steal  goods  of 
wMch  be  is  the  general  owner.  For  example, 
a  sheriff  levies  an  execution  on  the  debtor's 
horse;  the  debtor  thereafter  sells  and  delivers 
the  horse  to  a  third  person,  and  charges  the 
sheriff  with  having  disposed  of  the  animal :  the 
debtor  is  guilty  of  larceny. 

The  trespass  need  not  be  felonious  when  com- 
mitted. It  one  takes  another's  coat,  honestly 
supposing  it  to  l>e  his  own,  and  later,  on  dis- 
covering his  mistake,  wrongfully  converts'it  to 
his  own  use,  the  inaiivertent  trespass  will  suf- 
fice to  make  the  transaction  larceny. 

Common  law  carefully  distinguished  larceny 
from  false  pretenses.  If  a  person  asks  another 
to  give  him  small  bills  for  a  lar^e  one,  and 
upon  receiving  them  withdraws  bis  bill  and 
makes  off  with  all  the  money,  he  is  guilty  of 
larceny.  Had  he  obtained  the  bills  on  a  check 
which  he  knew  to  be  foiged,  his  offense  would 
have  been  false  pretenses,  but  not  theft.  Wher- 
ever the  owner  intended  the  property  to  pass 
to  the  swindler,  though  he  would  not  so  have 
intended  had  he  known  the  real  facts,  there  is 
no  larceny,  because  th^  takii^  is  not  by  tres- 
pass. When  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
induce  another  to  put  his  money  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  confederates,  on  a  wager  between 
him  and  tbe  other,  and  the  stakeholder  maltes 
off  with  the  money,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny,  as  , 
well  where  the  bet  is  lost  to  the  owner  l^  a 
trick  of  the  confederates  as  where  he  wins  it. 
A  person  may  commit  trespass  in  taking  and 
removing  the  personal  property  of  another,  and 
yet  not  commit  larceny.  He  may  honestly  be- 
lieve the  property  is  his  own,  or  that  he  has 
a  right  to  take  it,  as  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 
If  he  is  mistaken,  he  is  liable  to  a  civil  action 
for  the  trespass,  but  not  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  stealing.  The  taking  of  another's  goods 
under  a  bona  fide,  though  legally  groundless, 
claim  of  right  is  not  larcenous.  One  who 
wrongfully  takes  the  horse  of  another  to  use 
for  a  time  and  to^retum  him,  converts,  but 
does  not  steal  him ;  but  if  one  wrongfully  takes 
railway  tickets  to  use,  though  he  intends  to 
return  them  to  the  company  through  the  con- 
ductor, he  is  guilty  of  larceny.  He  does  not 
return  the  property  that  he  twik. 

The  finder  or  property,  who,  honestly  believ- 
ing the  owner  cannot  be  discovered,  takes  it 
with  the  intention  to  convert  it  to  his  own 
use,  is  not  a  thief;  but  he  is  if  when  takino;  it 
with  such  intention  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  owner  could  be  found.  In  the  latter  case 
his  purpose  is  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  prop- 
erty; in  the  former  be  has  no  such  intention. 
This  felonious  intention  must  exist  at  the  time 
of  taking,  unless  such  taking  was  by  trespass. 
Hence  where  the  finder  knows  the  owner  of 
lost  property,  and  takes  it,  intending  to  re- 
sto're  it  to  him,  such  finder  does  not  commit 
larceny  by  willfully  converting  it  to  his  own 
use  later. 

At  common  law  the  theft  of  property  of  a 
value  exceeding  twelve  pence  was  grand  lar- 
ceny, while  if  toe  proper^  was  of  twelve  pence 
or  less  the  crime  was  petit  larceOT.  Tbe  for- 
mer was  punishable  with  death,  the  latter  by 
fine  and  imprisannient.    Modem  statutes  have 
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in  BMOj  jurisdictions  abolished  this  classifica- 
tion; in  others  they  have  chnuged  the  limit  of 
value  eeparating  the  classes,  and  in  all  the; 
have  taken  this  crime  out  of  the  category  of 
capital  ofTenaes.  The  common  law  also  distin- 
guished simple  larceny  from  compound  larceny, 
the  latter  consisting  in  stealing  property  which 
at  the  time  of  taking  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  person  or  a  huilding.  The  former  differs 
from  rohbery  in  that  no  force  or  tear  is   ap- 

Elied  to  the  poBseasof  prior  to  the  taking.  The 
itter  differs  from  burglary  in  that  it  does  not 
involve  a  breaking  of  a  building.  Both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S,  the  rules  gov- 
erning larceny  have  been  greatly  modified  by 
statutes,  and  simpler  and  more  reasonable 
doctrines  have  been  declared. 

Larch,  coniferous  tree  with  deciduous  leaves 
belonging  to  the  genus  Larix.  The  /,.  europira, 
called  Scotch  larch  in  the  U.  S.,  is  not  a  native 
of  Great  Britain,  though  extensively  grown 
there.    Its  wood  is  valuable  for  many  purposes. 


Ahehicah  Lascr. 

In  Russia,  Orenburg  gum,  a  wholly  soluble  and 
edible  product,  is  obtained  from  the  charred 
trunks  of  this  tree,  as  is  Briancou  manna  in 
France.  The  Himalaya  larch  is  L,  griffithBii. 
For  the  American  larch,  see  Haceuatack. 

Lar'com,  Lucy,  I82B-B3;  American  author; 
b,  Beverly,  Mass. ;  edited  Our  Young  Folks,  of 
Boston,    1866-74;    published    "Ships     ' 

Miat  "    "  Wil^     Tinaoa    nl    Potid     inn" 


Laid,  boff's  fat  extracted  from  the  contain- 
ing tissues  by  melting  at  a  temperature  slightly 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  extensively 
used  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  illuminating  oils,  pomades, 
unguents,  and  soaps.  The  ordinary  lard  of 
commerce  is  obtained  from  the  entire  fat  of 
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the  animal ;  the  beet  quality,  known  as  leaf 
lard,  is  that  derived  from  the  fat  which  sur- 
rounds the  kidneys.  It  is  often  adulterated  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  by 
the  addition  of  cottonseed  oil,  alum,  lime,  mut- 
ton suet,  starch,  potato  flour,  or  other  farina- 
ceous substance,  while  water  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  up  to  twelve  per  cent. 
The  composition  of  lard  is  sixty-two  parts 
oleine  to  thirty-eight  of  stearine  and  palmitine, 
the  former,  called  lard  oil,  being  used  for  lu- 
bricating machinery  and  for  illumination, 
while  the  latter  is  chiedy  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  hard  candles.  The  manufacture 
of  lard  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of 
pork  pecking,  and  is  largely  carried  on  at  the 
great  slaughtering  centers.  The  amount  pro- 
duced in  wholesale  packing  bouses  alone  is 
over  1,240,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  as  shown  by 
1909  census.  Lard  is  the  chief  material  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy,  in  combination  with  veg- 
etable balsams  and  oils,  for  the  preparation  of 
unguents  and  cerates,  for  which  purpose,  how- 
ever, only  the  best  quality  can  be  advantage- 
ously used.  Lard  oil  is  exported  from  the 
U.  S.  in  immense  quantities,  chiefly  to  France, 
where  it  is  largely  used  for  the  adulteration  of 
olive  oil.  The  melting  point  of  pure  lard  varies 
from  78°  to  87°  F. 

Lard'nei,  Dionysius,  1793-1869;  British  writ- 
er on  physical  science;  b.  Dublin;  was  Prof,  of 
Astronomy  and  Physics  in  the  Univ,  of  Lon- 
don ;  afterwards  resided  in  the  U.  S.,  and  then 
In  Paris;  chief  work,  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia," 134  volumes,  1830-44;  also  produced 
an  "  Algebraic  Geometry,"  a  work  on  "  Cal- 
culus," on  the  "  Steam  Engine,"  a  series  of 
"  Handbooks "  on  science,  the  "  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,"  and  other  works. 

Lardnet,  Nathaniel,  1684-1768;  English  di- 
vine; b.  Hawkhurst,  Kent;  belonged  to  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  but  entertained 
Unitarian  opinions,  lie  wrote  many  valuable 
theological  works,  the  most  importaiU  of  which 
is  his  "  Credibility  of  the  Uoapel  History," 

Lares  (la'rez),  class  of  inferior  divinities  or 
protecting  spirits  in  ancient  Rome,  domestio 
and  public.  Only  the  spirits  of  the  good  were 
honored  as  lares.  The  household  lares  were 
headed  by  the  tar  familiarii,  who  was  revered 
as  the  founder  of  the  family.  The  public  lares 
were  considered  as  the  protecting  spirits  of  the 
city,  and  had  a  temple  in  the  Via  Sacra.  In 
great  houses  the  images  of  the  household  larea 
had  their  separate  apartment,  called  <edicula 
or  lararium.     Their  worship  was  simple. 

Laredo  (IH.rS'dC),  capital  of  Webb  Co.. 
Tex,,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  opposite  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mex,,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
two  steel  bridges;  153  m.  W.  of  San  Antonio- 
It  is  in  the  Rio  Grande  coal  region,  and  has 
an  import  and  export  trade  with  Mexico.  It 
was  settled  by  Spaniards  as  a  frontier  town  of 
Kfexico,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Texaa  to  the 
U.  S.  many  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  moved 
across  the  river  and  founded  Nuevo  Laredo. 
Pop.   (1910)   14,855. 

Laria'ia,  name  of  eight  cities  of  Grecian 
times.     The  chief  ones  were:    ' " '    ~' 
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ital  city  of  Theasaly,  on  the  Peceus  in 
the  province  PelasKiotu.  It  is  still  ft  {ilace 
of  importance,  and  bears  the  name  lAriaaa, 
thongh  the  Turks  called  it  Yeai  Shehir.  (2) 
lAiisia  Kremaate,  the  hanging  lArissa  (now 
Gardiki),  in  the  S.  part  of  Phthiotis  on  a 
high  hill  whose  slopes  are  covered  with  gar- 
dens, hence  the  name.  (3)  The  Acropolis  of 
Argos.  (4)  A  ci^  on  Uie  Tigris  and  the 
greater  Zab.  Its  ruina  were  described  by 
XenophoD.  These  ruins  now  bear  the  name  of 
Nimrud,  and  were  partially  excavated  by  Sir 
Austen  I^yard  in  the  interest  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Laiistu  (Ur-ls-Un'),  district  of  Persia,  part 
of  the  provinces  of  Kcrman  and  fc'araistan; 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  mostly 
an  arid,  sandy  waste,  and  the  guinea  worm  is 
ft  perpetual  plague.  The  pop.  is  abt.  B0,000, 
partly  ArabB,  who  live  almost  independently, 
and  partly  various  tribes  of  Iranian  stock 
speaking  an  archaic  form  of  Persian.    Capital. 

Lft  Kire,  Ouiles  Gupard  de,  1770-1931; 
Swiss  chemist;  b.  Geneva;  became  prcaident  of 
the  Koyal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh;  re- 
tnmed  to  Geneva,  17BD,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Representative  Council,  and  found- 
ed the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  botanic 
Sarden,  and  courses  of  lectures.  He  was  the 
rst  on  the  Continent  to  disseminate  the  dis- 
coveries of  Davy  and  other  English  physicists, 
and  to  construct  a  large  galvanic  battery. 

Lark,  popular  name  of  several  passerine 
birds  of  the  group  Oscines  (singers).  The  true 
larks  are  of  the  lamilv  Alawlid<e,  of  which  the 
skylark  of  the  old  World  (Alauda  aroengii)  is 
tlie  typical  spirit.  This  most  interesting  bird 
is  a  great  favorite,  from  its  sweet  song,  which 


it  sends  forth  while  soaring  aloft  In  clear 
weather.  Its  range  extends  across  the  Old 
World  from  the  Faroe  to  the  Kuril  islands.  It 
spends  the  winter  in  8.  China,  Nepal,  the  Pun- 
jab, Persia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
summer  in  central  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a 
fine  cage  bird,  and  is  now  to  aome  extent  nat- 
uralized in  the  U.  8.  The  homed  skylark 
(Eremophila  eomuta)  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar birds  of  the  great  W.  plaios  of  the  U.  S. 
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The  shorelark  iOtocoria  alpestrU)  is  a  very 
sweet  singer.  The  well-known  meadow  lark  of 
the  U.  S.   {Stumella  magna)    is  of  the  oriole 

Lark'apnr,  popular  name  of  the  herba  of  the 

genus     Delphimum     (family     Ranuneulacwg) , 

which  are  found  in  Uie  cool 

regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  U.  8.  have  eight  or  ten 

native  species,  and  Europe  as 

many.     They  are  reputed  to 

be  poisonous  herba;   and  are 

edicacioua    in    the    treatment 

of    pedicuIosuB.      Several    of 

these,     together     with     some  [ 

Asiatic   species,   are   favorite 

garden  flowers. 

Lar'naka,  ancient  Oitium, 
chief  port  of  Cyprus;  has  a 
good  roadstead  on  the  SE. 
coast;  exports  wine,  oil,  mo- 
rocco leather,  pottery,  and 
cotton.  Very  attractive  as 
beheld  front  the  sea,  it  is 
nevertheless  situated  in  the 
most  bare  and  sterile  part 
of  the  isUnd.  Pop.  (1901) 
7,064. 

La  Bochefoncanld  (IH  rC>sh- 
fO-kC),  Ftangoia  (Due  de). 
Prince  de  Marcillac,  1813-80;  LAsiuirnB. 

French  author;  b.  Paris;  was 
concerned  iu  the  plots  against  Richelieu;  was 
imprisoned  for  eight  days  in  the  Bastile, 
1037;  lived  in  retirement  till  the  cardinal's 
death,  1842;  then  returned  to  the  court, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
(Condft],  forming  a  liaison  with  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  de  Longueville.  In  the  wars 
and  intrigues  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the 
party  of  the  Parliament,  1850,  and  afterwards 
led  a  life  of  repose  and  reflection.  To  his  re- 
lations with  Mmc.  de  Longueville  succeeded  the 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  Sable,  Mme.  de  SfvignS, 
and  Mme.  de  Lafayette;  and  his  house  became 
a  resort  of  those  most  distinguished  for  wit 
and  culture,  including  Boileau,  Racine,  and 
Mollfire.  His  "Memoirea"  (1062)  are  among 
the  most  interesting  records  of  the  period.  In 
1665  he  published  "  Reflexions,  ou  Sentences  et 
maximes  morales,"' a  volume  of  ISO  pages,  con- 
taining 380  detached  thoughts.  The  "Max- 
imes" have  been  frequently  republished. 

La  KochefoQCAuld-Liaucoart  (-le-SA-kOr'), 
Frangois  Alexandre  FiMeric  de,  1747-1827; 
French  publicist  and  philanthropist;  b,  Paris; 
was  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  1780; 
emigrated,  1702;  lived  in  England  and  the 
U.  S.;  returned  to  France.  17B0;  was  much  in 
public  life  under  the  Restoration  as  an  advo- 
cate of  liberal  meaaurea ;  and  died  in  Paris. 
He  aided  in  introducing  vaccination,  inaugu- 
rated the  system  of  dispensaries  and  of  schools 
for  mutual  instruction,  established  the  first 
savings  bank  in  France,  and  opposed  the  slave 
trade.  He  published  an  account  of  the  prisons  - 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  works,  including  bis 
American  travels.  Napoleon  made  him  a  peer 
under  his  hereditftry  title,  '  ~  ' 
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Lk  Boclu]ft4iid(dii  (U  rtsh-Ehllc-lU'),  Hanri 
da  Verser  (Comt«  de),  1772-94;  French  noble- 
man  of  La  Vend^;  joined  Leuure  in  the  first 
Vendean  war;  became  one  of  the  ablest  ot  the 
royalist  leaders;  and  on  the  death  of  Lescure 
was  chosen  to  the  chief  command.  He  twice 
defeated  the  armj  of  the  National  Convention 
around  Autrain,  and  occupied  Le  Mans,  I* 
Flfche,  Laval,  and  other  cities,  but  was 
posed  by  vastly  superior  forces,  and  could  not 
retain  his  advantages.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  NouaiUe,  near  Chollet.  Before  the 
fatal  battle  he  thus  addressed  his  soldiers: 
"If  I  retreat,  kill  me;  if  1  advance,  follow 
me;  if  I  die,  avenge  me." 

La  Kochelle  11&  rO-eheil').  town  of  Prance; 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cbarente-Inffl- 
rieure;  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  formed  by 
the  islands  R6  and  Oleron;  is  fortified,  well 
built,  with  handsome  streets  and  many  fine 
buildings,  and  has  a  Urge,  deep,  and  safe  har- 
bor, a  great  arsenal,  building- docks,  extensive 
manufactures  of  glass,  earthenware,  iron  and 
copper  wares,  sugar,  and  brandy,  and  consid- 
erable trade  in  wine,  com,  and  colonial  prod- 
ucts. In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  T(i- 
ligious   wars.     It   was   one  of   the  free   cities 

K -anted  to  the  Huguenots  by  the  Edict  of 
antes  (1508),  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  war 
in  Louis  XIIl's  reign  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Richelieu  after  a  long  siege  (1628),  and  itsloaa 
destroyed  all  power  of  effective  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Huguenots.     Pop.  <1900)   81,- 

eso. 

LaioiUM  (IK-rOs'),  Piene,  1817-76;  French 
lexicographer;  b.  Toucy,  Yvonne;  became  a 
publisher  of  books  for  primary  education,  writ- 
ing many  of  them  himself;  began  work  on  his 
Seat  universal  dictionary  ("Dictionnalre  du 
.X*  Sieele"),  1S63,  surrounding  himself  with 
the  beet  writers;  but  died,  leaving  his  encyclo- 
pedia at  the  letter  M.  The  work  was,  how- 
ever, completed,  and  is  an  invaluable  one. 

Laira  (IBr'tft),  Haiiano  J0i6  de,  1809-37; 
Spanish  author;  b.  Madrid;  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Figaro"  as  the  most  popular 
modem  satirist,  dramatist,  and  critic  of  his 
country;  after  a  short  career  abounding  in 
.  tumultuous  adventure,  died  by  his  own  hand 
at  Madrid. 

Laitey  (IK-ri.'),  Dnminiqne  Jean  (Baron), 
1TS6-1S42;  French  military  surgeon;  b.  Bau- 
dta.n,  Hftutes- Pyrenees;  went  to  Paris,  1787; 
entered  the  navy;  later  joined  the  army;  in- 
vented  the  ambulance  volante,  1T03,  and  was 
made  surgeon  in  chief;  served  in  Egypt,  Ger- 
many, Spain;  created  a  baron  on  the  field  of 
VVagram,  180S;  made  numerous  important  im. 

Srovemeuts  in  surgery;  author  of  "M^moires 
e  medicine  etde  diirurgie  militaire"  and 
"  Clinique  chirurgicale."  „ 

Lar'ra,  first  stage  of  the  lite  of  an  insect. 


LaiTngoacope  (Ift-rln'oft-skop},  instrument 
proposed  and  in  part  introduced  by  Robert 
Liston  and  employed  by  other  eminent  sur- 
geons of  his  time;  but  greatly  improyed  and 
flrBt  systematically  used  by  Prof.  Czermak.  It 
is  employed  for  examining  the  condition  of  the 
larynx,  and  also  for  observing  the  action  of 
the  vocal  cords  during  phonatlon.'  It  consists 
of  two  mirrors ;  the  larger  one,  concave, 
throws  light  upon  the  smaller,  which  is  held  in 
the  throat  of  the  patient  and  illuminates  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  reversed  image  of  the  glottis,  vocal 
cords,  and  surrounding  parts.  The  laryngo- 
scope is  of  great  value  in  treating  diseases  of 
the  throat. 

Larynx  (lArlnks),  organ  of  voice,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  The  lower 
part  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  wider 
than  the  windpipe,  but  above  it  widens  out 
and  forms  a  triangular-shaped  box,  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone  Dy  various  muscles.  It  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  <Bsophagus  and  imme- 
diately beneath  the  integument  on  the  front 
of  the  neck,  where  it  forma  a  projection 
known  as  the  Adam's 
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.pple,  which 
prominent  in  males. 
The  larynx  is  com- 
posed of  various  car- 
tilages, nine  in  num- 
ber, the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  tho 
thyroid,  cricoid,  two 
arytenoid,  and  the 
epiglottis.  It  ia 
moved  by  a  number 
of  muscles,  and  lined 

brane,  which  in  places 
is  thrown  into  folds, 
constituting  the  ary-  cr-- 
epiglottic  folds,  the 
ventricular  bands,  and 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  function  of  the 
larynx  is  twofold —  R,n. 
the  production  of  the 
voice,  and  protection 
to  the  lungs  and 
bronchi  during  respi- 
ration.     The   manner 

produced  is  as  follows;  The  vocal  cords, 
which  are  stretched  across  the  laryngeal 
tube,  are  relaxed  when  the  voice  is  at  rest, 
but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  desire  to  produce 
a  sound  they  are  put  on  the  stretch,  and 
approximated  by  certain  muscles  connected 
with  the  larynx,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
air  is  driven  forcibly  through  them  from  the 
lungs.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  tension  and  approximation  of 
the  cords,  and  the  force  with  which  the  col- 
.  of  air  is  driven  through  the  aperture. 
This  haa  nothing  to  do  with  articulation, 
which  is  produced  by  the  lips  and  tongue.  The 
movements  of  the  larynx  during  respiration 
are  as  follows:     At  each 'inspiration  the  vocal 


o»  View  or  thi  Lartxx: 
hy,  byold;  ep.g,  erigloltia: 
Ih.  thyroid;  er,  ctiocM;  a. 
■lytenofd. 

which    the   ' 
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corda  are  »eparated  and  the  lar^x  freely 
opened,  but  in  expiration  it  is  partiallj  closed 
by  tjia  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords.  The 
Iattux  further  protect*  the  lungs  from  the  in- 
TBsion  of  uy  foreign  body.  The  larynx  is 
subject  to  mainy  affMtions,  the  most  common 
of  which  are  laryngitiB,  or  inflammation  of  its 
lining  membrane;  paralysis  of  some  of  its 
musses;  growths  on  the  corda;  ulcerative  and 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  etc 

La. Sails  (I&  sftl'),  Jean  Baptiste  de,  1651- 
171S;  French  priest;  b.  Rheims;  became  a  ca- 
thedral canou  at  Rheims  when  seventeen  years 
old ;  received  the  doctorate  after  studying  at 
the  Sulpician  School,  Paris;  became  a  priest, 
1671 ;  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the 
poor ;  founded  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  an  order  which  received  papal  ap- 
proval, 172fi.  Numerous  miracles  are  credited 
to  him,  and,  1840,  he  was  declared  "Vener- 
able "  by  Gregory  XVI. 

La  Salle,  Bent  Bobert  Cavelier  (Sieur  de), 
1643-87;  French  explorer;  b.  Rouen;  became  a 
Jesuit,  but,  renouncing  his  profession,  em- 
barked for  Canada,  1660;  became  a  fur  trader; 
1660,  aet  out  to  find  the  NW.  Passage  by  way 
of  tbe  Great  Lakes;  explored  Lake  Ontario, 
and,  1671,  discovered  the  Ohio;  went  to  France, 
10T4;  woH  ennobled  and  received  important 
grants  in  Canada.  Returning,  1678,  from  an- 
other voyage  to  France,  he  explored  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  attempted  to  colomze  their  shores; 
descended  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi, 
reaching  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  April  B,  1682,  and 
named  the  region  Louisiana.  In  1633  he  went 
to  Prance,  and,  having  received  a  commission, 
endeavored,  1684,  to  plant  a  colonv  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  the  voyage  was  disturbed  by  dissen- 
sions,  and  he  landed,  168S,  in  Matagorda  Bay, 
Tex.,  and  built  a  tort.  His  followers  were 
much  reduced  in  numbers,  and,  having  decided 
to  go  by  land  to  Canada,  he  was  murdered  by 
Iiis  own  men  on  the  banks  of  a  branch  of 
Trinity  River. 

Laa'caila,  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek 
grammarians,  who  took  refuge  in  W.  Gurcreie 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Empire 
by  the  Turks,  and  contributed  very  much  to 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy  into  Italy 
and  France.  Ardbeas  Joahses,  abt.  1446- 
1536;  b.  Rhyndacua,  Phrygia,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  Rhyndacenus.  He  lived 
in  Italy  and  France  at  the  courts  of  Lorenzo 
de"  Medici,  for  whom  he  published  his  cele- 
brated "Anthologia  Gnsca";  of  Louis  XII, 
who  used  him  in  several  diplomatic  missions; 
and  of  Leo  X  and  Paul  III.  Cokstanti^^e 
Labcakib,  d.  1493;  very  little  is  known  of  him. 
Be  lived  mostly  at  the  court  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  in  Milan,  where  he  wrote  iiis  famous 
**  Orammatica  Grsea,"  but  he  also  taught  in 
Florence  and  Naples. 

Las'can,  Anclo-Indian  luma  applied  to  non- 
oombatsint  native  male  followers  of  the  army 
in  India,  and  also  to  native  seagoing  crews  on 
British  ships. 

Laa<Caaai  (Ba  kA'o&s),  BartoloaK  d«. 
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Laa  Cases  (tils  kilz'),  Emmanuel  Angnstin 
DlendonuS  Marie  Joseph  (Marquis  de),  1766- 
1842;  French  military  officer;  b.  Laa  Cases, 
lAnguedoc;  entered  the  navy; emigrated,  1791; 
served  for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond£ ;  later  resided  in  London,  where 
he  published  his  "Atlas  hiatorique,"  1803;  re- 
turned to  France,  1805,  and  held  several  oHiceB' 
in  the  civil  and  military  service  during  the 
Empire,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,  1815.  A  letter  to  Lucicn  Bonaparte 
(November  27,  1816),  in  which  he  spoke  freely 
of  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  was  treated, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  transferred  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  thirteen 
months'  imprisonment  he  was  liberated;  set- 
tled in  Belgium,  but  returned  to  France  after 
the  death  of  Napoleon.  In  1S24  he  published 
his  "  Memorial  de  Bainte-H41toe,"  containing 
a  record  of  the  remarks  which  Napoleon  had 
made  to  him  in  their  conversations. 

La    Serena    <1£   ti-tt'iO.),   Chile.     Bee    Co- 

QDIMBO. 

Laaker  (las'kir),  Bdnard,  1829-84;  Prussian 
statesman,  of  Jewish  parentage;  b.  Jarocia, 
Posen;  t>ecame  known  by  his  work  on  the 
"Constitutional  History  of  Prussia";  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Liberal  party 
and  a  promoter  of  the  union  of  the  S.  and  N. 
states  of  Germany;  first  entered  the  Prussian 
Chamber,  1866;  became  prominent  in  the  N. 
German  and  German  imperial  parliaments; 
was  the  foremost  leader  in  the  Reichstag  and 
supporter  of  Bismarck  till  1880,  when  he  with- 
drew from  the  party;  other  works,  "  Future  of 
the  German  Empire "  and  "  Ways  and  Meana 
of  Cultural  Development";  d.  in  New  York. 

Las  Palmas  (l&s  fAl'mfts]  (Spanish,  "the 
palms"),  town  on  tbe  NE.  coast  of  Gran  Can- 
aria,  one  of  the  Canarj'  Islands.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  feet  of  lofty  hills,  with  a 
spacious  and  good  harbor.  It  is  also  well 
builh,  with  a  fine  old  cathedral  and  beautiful 

iiromenadea.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass, 
eather,  woolens,  and  hais.  Pop.  (1900)  44,- 
517. 

Lassa  (ISs'sK),  capital  of  Tibet;  in  a  plain 
on  the  Kichu,  a  trioutary  of  tbe  Brahmapu- 
tra, 11,580  ft.  above  tbe  sea;  encircled  by 
lofty,  Iwrren  mountains;  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20.000  (neariy 
half  of  whom  are  Buddhist  monks),  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  precious  stones,  gold,  vel- 
vet, silk,  and  cashmere.  On  the  top  of  a  hill 
adjoining  the  city  is  the  Potala  or  palace  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  the  bead  of  the  Buddhistic 
hierarchy  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  It  forms  "  a 
group  of  fortifications,  temples,  monasteries, 
and  schools,  surmounted  by  a  dome  entirely 
covered  with  gilded  plates,  and  surrounded  by 


stay  there  to  complete  their  theological  and 
philosophical  education;  and  alt  of  them  leave 
behind  them  a  present  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 
Besides  the  Potala.  the  city  contains  many 
temples,  convents,  and  schools,  and  tlie  life  of 
the  dty  In  all  its  phases  is  deeply  colored  with 
religious  rites  and  symbols.        /  ~/~\i^~*n  Ic 
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Lusalle  (ia-B9l'),  Ferdbuma,  1626-04;  Ger- 
man  Socialist;    b.   BresUu;   published   Bereral 

philosopliical  works ;  turned  his  attention  to 
politics,  1802 ;  becftme  a  HOcial  agitator  oF 
great  influence;  was  the  founder  of  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy;  works  include  "The 
System  of  Acquired  Rights,"  "  Workingmen's 
Fto^iome"  (for  which  he  was  impriaoned), 
"  Science  and  the  Workingmen,"  and  "  Indirect 
Taxation  and   the  Condition  of   the  Laboring 

Lassen  (Ills'en),  Christian,  1800-76;  Norwe- 
gian Orientalist;  b.  Bergen;  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  "  Essai  but  le  Pall,"  written  in 
connection  with  Bumouf,  and  his  edition  of 
"  Hitopadesa,"  a  collection  of  Indian  fables, 
made  m  connection  with  A.  W.  Schlegel;  be- 
came Prof,  in  Indian  Languages  at  the  Univ. 
of  Bonn,  18S0.  By  hiB  critical  editions  of 
"  Institutlones  linguie  Pracritioc,"  "  Anthologia 
Sanscrita,"  etc.,  and  his  numerous  Unniistic, 
arcluMlogicai,  and  historical  writings  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  study  of  Indian  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  history  in  Europe.  His 
principal  work  was  his  ''  Indische  Alterthum- 

Ljissen,  Bdnard,  1830-  ;  Danish  compoB- 
er  and  conductor;  b.  Copenhacfn;  took  many 
prizes  in  the  Conservatory,  including  the  great 
goremment  prize,  1S61 ;  compoaed  a  flve-act 
opera,  "Le  Roi  Edgard,"  which  was  produced, 
1857,  at  Weimar  by  Liszt  with  great  success. 
This  was  followed  by  "Frauenlob"  and  "Der 
Gefangene."  He  succeeded  Liszt  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  Weimar,  and  produced  Wagner's 
"  Tristan  und  Isolde,"  1874.  He  compoaed  two 
symphonies,  music  to  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and 
"  Pandora,"  Sophocles's  "  G^pus,"  Hebbel'a 
"  Nibelungeo,"  a  fest-cantata,  a  Te  Deum,  a 
violin  concerto,  and  many  songs. 

Lassen's  (lea'enz)  Peak,  mountain  of  Shasta 
Co.,  Cal.;  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
10,437  ft. 

LMao(l)ts'O),  Orlando  di,  or  Oilandns  Lassos, 
152IV-IM;  Flemish  composer;  b.  Mens;  lived  in 
Antwerp  and  Munich ;  and  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  composers  of  the  age,  excelling  in  har- 
mony, and  being  one  of  the  first  to  attempt 
chromatic  passages.  He  composed  songs  and 
sacred  music.  His  works  were  published 
in  Paris  under  the  titles  "  Melanges  d'Orland 
LasBus  "  and  "  Continuation  dea  Melanges." 

Lat'erao,  name  of  a  place  in  Rome  occupy- 
ing  the  site  of  the  estates  of  the  ancient  Roman 
family  Lateranus.  The  two  principal  buildings 
in  the  place  are  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  and 
the  palace.  The  old  Lateran  Palace  became 
ipiperial  property  under  Nero,  who  put  Plau- 
tiua  Lateranus  to  death  and  conflscated  his 
estates.  Constantine  the  Great  presented  it  to 
the  pope,  and  it  was  the  pontiQcal  residence 
until,  1309,  the  Holy  See  was  transferred  to 
Avignon.  On  the  return  of  Gregory  XI  to 
Rome,  1377,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Vatican.  Having  been  bumed  down  under  the 
reign  of  Clement  X,  the  Lateran  Palace  was 
rebuilt,  1058,  under  Bixtua  V,  but  it  remained 
unoccupied  until  Innocent  XII,  10S3,  made  it 
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an  orphan  asylum.  In  1843  Gregory  XVI  es- 
tablished here  the  Museum  Gregonanum  Later- 
anense  for  antiquities,  the  Vatican  and  Gip- 
itoline  museums  affording  no  more  space.  The 
church  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  was  founded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  8B0;  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III,  904- 
11;  bumed  down,  1308;  restored  by  Clement 
V,  and  subsequently  much  altered  and  modern- 
ized by  Martin  V,  1430;  Pius  IV,  1500;  Bor- 
romini,  1650,  and  Galileo,  1734.  For  centuries 
it  was  the  principal  church  in  Christendom. 

Lateran  Cann'clla,  councils  so  called  because 
they  were  held   in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 

(St.  John)  Lateran  in  Rome.  They  comprise, 
besides  six  minor,  Ave  great  ecumenical  coun- 
cils, namely:  (1)  That  convened  by  Calixtua  . 
II,  and  opened  March  18,  1123,  by  which  the 
long  strife  between  the  popes  and  the  German 
emperors  concerning  investiture  was  ended  on 
the  following  terms:  "The  emperor  surrender! 
to  God,  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church  all  right  of  investiture  by  ring 
and  staff.  .  .  .  The  pope  agrees  that  the  elec- 
tion of  German  prelates  shall  be  had  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without 
violence  or  simony."  (2)  That  convened  by 
Innocent  II,  and  opened  April  20,  1138,  t^ 
which  the  antipope,  Anacletus  II,  and  all  who 
had   received   ofhce   under  him,   were   depOB«d. 

( 3 )  That  convened  by  Alexander  III,  and 
opened  March  2,  1179,  bv  which  it  waa  estab- 
lished that  henceforth  the  election  of  the 
popes  shall  be  confined  to  the  college  of  car-  > 
dinals,  and  two  thirds  of  the  votes  shall  be 
required  to  make  a  lawful  election,  instead  of 
a  majority  only,  as  heretofore."  (4)  That  con- 
vened by  Innocent  IH,  and  opened  November 
11,  12IS,  by  which  a  crusade  was  determined 
on  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine  from  the  in- 
fldets,  the  heresy  of  the  Waldensea  was  con- 
demned, and  the  expression  "  transubsU.ntia- 
tion  "  was  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  ( 6 )  That 
convened  by  Julius  II,  and  opened  May  3,  1612, 
by  which  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were 
annulled,  and  the  concordat  concluded,  1616, 
between  Francis  1  and  Leo  X,  who  succeeded 
Julius  n,  and  closed  the  council,  1S17,  was 
substituted  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Bourges. 

La'te^  Bcienti&c  name  for  the  thick,  milky 
juice  of  certain  plants,  as  the  milkweed,  celan- 
dine, etc.  It  is  distinct  from  the  true  sap,  and 
is  contained  in  a  set  of  tubes  called  laticiferoua 
vessels.  Many  imnortant  vegetable  products, 
such  as  opium  ana  caoutchouc,  are  the  dried 
latex  of  some  one  or  more  species  of  plants. 


physician  at  Dartford ;  aided  Sir  A. 
Lever  in  forming  hia  museum,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the 
Linnawn  Society.  Besides  papers  on  medicine 
and  natural  history,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
"  General  Synopsis  of  Birds,"  eight  volumes, 
1781-1801,  and  of  an  "Index  Omithologicus," 
1791,  both  which  were  combined  in  a  new  edi- 
tion under  the  title,  "  A  General  Hiaton'  of 
Birds,"  tea  volumes,  1821-24.     X^nOO^rC 
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Latliui,  Hobert  Gordon,   1812-S8;    English 

C'  'lologian  and  ethnologist;  b.  BJUingsborough, 
colDBhire;  became  Frof.  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  Univ.  College,  Loadoit,  1341;  publica- 
tionB  include  "  Norway  and  the  NorwmaDs," 
"  History  of  the  English  Language,"  "  Natural 
History  of  Man,"  "  Man  and  hia  Migrations," 
"  Ethnolo^  of  Europe,"  "  Native  Races  of  the 
Rnnian  Empire,"  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Species,"  "  Comparative  Philology,"  and  "  Out- 
lines of  General  Philology." 

Latlie  (lath),  a  machine  for  shaping  mats- 
riAls  by  turning.  The  material  to  be  shaped  is 
aiutaiued  by  two  centers,  between  which  it  is 

...■._    _. '-'"on,  while  a  turning 

or  by  a  tool  holder 
ftttacbed  to  and 
moved  by  a  slide 
rest,  cuts  away 
the   exterior,    and 

form  required. 
Crude  lathes  were 
used  in  Europe  at 
a  TciT  early  peri- 
od. Fig.  1  repre- 
sents such  a  tool. 
The  worlonan  se- 
lects two  trees 
growing  side  by 
aide.  Two  maple 
~  ~~  cones    66    inserted 

""■  '■  in  the  trees  serve 

88  centers,  and  the 
block  a  to  be  turned  is  fixed  between  them,  the 
end  being  first  trimmed  to  cylindrical  shape  to 
take  the  bight  of  the  rope,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sapling  and  the 
other  to  the  treadle  seen  below.     The  cross 


bar  d  is  a  rest  to  support  the  turning  tool. 
Lathes  were  adapted  to  other  than  cylindrical 
fomii  of  revolution  in  comparatively   modern 


Tbe  foot  lathe  is  driTi 


'  tbe  foot  of  the 
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workman  operating  a  treadle  beneath.  When 
the  tool  is  larger,  it  is  driven  by  steam  or 
water  power,  and  is  called  a  power  lathe. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  complete  foot  lathe.  A  hori- 
zontal shaft,  extending  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
lathe  from  end  to  end,  carries  a  pulley  balance 
wheel,  which  by  means  of  a  belt  not  shown 
drives  the  spindle  which  runs  in  bearings  in 
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the  head  of  the  lathe  at  the  left.  This  drivins 
shaft  is  tnmed  by  a  treadle  which  is  workeo 
by  the  foot  of  the  turner.  The  slide  rest,  seen 
at  the  middle  of  the  lathe  between  the  two 
heads,  is  moved  either  by  hand,  or  automatic- 
allv,  by  a  small  shaft  running  from  end  to 
end  of  the  lathe,  and  partly  concealed  by  that 
portion  of  the  slide  rest  which  carries  the  han- 
dle for  attaching  and  detaching  it.  The  tool 
is  shown  in  its  place  in  the  tool  holder,  which 
is  mounted  upon  and  carried  by  the  slide  rest. 
A  jeweler's  lathe  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  good 
lathe  must  be  capable  of  turning  a  truly  cylin- 
drical surface,  and  of  producing  a  perfectly 
plane  face  upon  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  Lathes 
used  in  screw  cutting  are  driven  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  belting  which  permits  them  to 
be  turned  in  either  direction  at  pleasure. 
Lathe  tools  are  usually  of  the  finest  crucible 
carbon  steel.  The  self-hardening  steels  some- 
times employed  are  commonly  alloys  of  iron 
and  chrome,  tungsten,  or  manganese.  They 
permit  heavier  cuts  and  higher  speeds,  and  re- 
duce costs  of  turning  very  considerably.  Tools 
of  chilled  cast  iron  are  sometimes  used. 

Lat'imer,  Hugh,  abt.  14S5-lS65i  English 
prelate  and  martyr;  b.  Thurcaston,  Leicester- 
shire; in  ISltt  became  Greek  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge; ordained  a  priest  at  Lincoln;  was  dis- 
missed from  the  university  as  a  heretic  by 
Wolsey,  1527 ;  became  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII, 
1630;  lector  of  West  Kincston,  Wilts,  1531; 
was  excommunicated,  but  absolved  on  his  sub- 
mission, 1532;  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  1534. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1535 ;  re- 
signed, 153B,  not  being  able  to  accept  the  Hix 
Articles,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester:  waa  afterwards 
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BJIenccd  by  authority,  snd  shut  bp  in 
Tower,  1S40-1T;  preacher  to  Edward  Vl,  154B- 
50;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  procli 
tion  of  Queen  Mary,  15fi3;  tranaferred  to  the 
Bocardo  of  Oxford,  with  Ridley,  1S64;  burned 
at  the  ataks  with  Ridley  in  the  ditch  near 
.Baliol  College.  XAtimer  waa  one  of  the  moot 
influential  and  fearleaa  of  the  English  Reform- 
en,  and  his  admirable  "  Sermons  "  are  modela 
of  forcible  and  witty  speech. 

Lat'ln  Chorch,  that  portion — the  West«m- 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  retains 
the  use  of  the  Latin  languaf^  in  its  church 
service;  ho  called  to  distinguish  it  both  from 
the  Bchiamatical  Greek  Church  and  froin  that 
other  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  uses  the  Qreek  laiwuaffe  in  its  liturgy. 
These  are  called  United  OTeekB,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  of  the  Latin  nte. 

Latin  'Kn'pite,  empire  formed  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1204,  t^  the  crusaders  under  Baldwin 
IV,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Boniface  II,  Mar- 
quis of  Montferrat.  Turning  aside  from  their 
original  purpose  of  invading  the  Holy  Land, 
they   interfered  in  a   dyfiastic   quarrel   in  the 


lished  was  overthrown,  1201.     8ee  Btzaktinx 
Eupiaa. 

Latini  (la-tl'nl),  originally  the  name  borne 
by  the  inhabitants  of  lAtium  asaocisted  in  the 
Latin  League.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
league,  340  B.C.,  and  the  annexation  to  Rome 
of  a  number  ol  the  communities  which  liad 
formed  it,  the  name  continued  to  be  borne  by 
the  former  members  of  the  league  which  had 
maintained  their  independence,  and  was  ex- 
tended to  inhabitants  of  Italian  commucities 
which  were  granted  the  same  advantages  over 
the  other  £man  allies,  in  their  relation  tc 
Rome,  as  the  members  of  the  lAtin  League  had 
enjoyed. 

Latiai  (It-te'ne),  Bninetto,  d.  abt.  lEM; 
Italian  writer;  b.  Florence;  was  a  Ouelph  in 
politics,  and  was  obliged  to  live  in  exile  for 
sqme  years,  probably  in  Paris;  was  prothon- 
ota^  of  the  vicar  general  of  Charles  d'Anjou 
in  Tuscany,  1269,  and  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Pisa,  12T0;  held  many  important  offices  in 
Florence,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
its  governing  bodies.  His  chief  works  that 
have  oome  down  to  us  are  "  11  Tcsoro  "  (com- 
monly known  as  "II  Tesoretto"),  a  poem  de- 
scribing an  imaginary  journey  thrcnigh  the 
realms  of  Nature,  Virtue,  and  Love,  and  "Li 
Livrea  dore  Tr^sor,"  a  vast  encyclopedia  of  the 
history  and  science  of  the  time, 

Laf  in  Lan'gnage,  originallv  the  language  of 
the  Latins,  inhabitants  of  tlie  district  ol  W. 
Italy  known  as  Latium,  the  leading  city  of 
which  was  Rome.  During  the  republican  period 
of  Roman  history  the  lAtia  iangUH«e  remained 
practically  conflned  to  its  original  home,  but 
'with  the  inauguration  of  the  imperial  system 
it  extended  rapidly  to  the  provinces,  and  soon 
became — at  least  In  the  cities  and  large  towns 
— the  language  of  the  entire  Roman  Empire. 
The  theory  tlmt  Latin  is  historically  related  to 
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Greek  is  unsupported,  and  so  far  as  Latin  baa 
a  definite  histwlcal  relationship  with  any  one 
dirision  of  the  Indo-European  family  it  is  with 
the  Keltic  group. 

The  oldest  Latin  alphabet  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-one letters,  a,  6,  o,  d,  e,  f,  b,  A,  i  (both  vowel 
and  oousonant),  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  o,  r,  »,  t,  w 
(both  vowel  and  consonant),  0.  These  char- 
acters were  borrowed  from  the  Oreek  alphabet 
of  the  Chalddian  colonies  of  lower  Itanr  anid 

The  Latin  accent  was  essentially  a  Hti«sa 
accent,  and  not  musical  like  the  Greek.  In  the 
historical  period  the  following  principles  for 
its  position  prevailed:  1.  "Hie  accent  waa 
strictly  limited  to  the  lost  three  syllables  of  a 
word.  2.  Polysyllablea  were  never  aooent«d 
upon  the  last  syllsble.  3.  The  accent  stood 
upon  the  next  to  the  last  syllabic,  if  that  was 
lon^i  otherwise  upon  the  syllable  preceding, 
latin  recognizee  only  six  cases  in  the  regular 
declension  of  nouns :  Nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  accusative,  vocative,  ablative.  For 
verbs  it  recognixes  two  voices,  the  active  and 
passive — the  Utter  distinguished  by  the  pecul- 
iar endings  in  -r.  The  passive  is  really  a  de- 
velopment from  the  middle;  it  originally  rep- 
resented the  subject  as  acting  upon  itself  or 
in  its  own  interest.-  Latin  has  an  indicative, 
subjunctive,  and  imperative  mood,  although 
these  do  not  always  represent  corresponding 
Indo-European  formations.  lAtip  also  has  an 
infinitive,  which  is  in  origin  a  verlml  noun  in 
the  dative  or  locative  case.  There  are  two 
verbal  nouns    (gerund  and  supine),  and  four' 

earticiples.  There  are  six  tenses;  the  present 
nperfect,  future,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future 
perfect.  Of  these  the  pluperfect,  indicativa, 
and  subjimctive  are  new  creations  of  the  Lat- 
in, being  really  aorist  formationa. 

Latin  syntax  at  all  periods,  in  confonnit; 
with  the  prevalent  tenden^  of  the  language, 
was  much  less  free  than  Greek;  at  the  same 
time  its  modes  of  expression  were  logically 
more  correct.  In  the  cases,  the  prominent  rsfe 
played  by  the  ablative  is  eepeciaily  noteworthy. 
The  use  of  cases  with  prepositions  is  somewhat 
restricted  in  Latin  as  compared  with  Greek, 
Neither  the  genitive  nor  dative  is  construed 
with  prepositions,  and  but  few  govern  the 
ablative.  The  wide  employment  and  manifold 
usee  of  the  subjunctiYe  constitute  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  I^tin  syntax. 
One   of   the   most  significant   features   of   'Uie 


of  Rome's  great  indebtedness  to  the  Hellenic 
civilization. 

As  compared  with  Greek,  Latin  practi- 
cally presents  no  dialectic  variations.  In 
its  earlier  sta^  the  only  dialectic  differences 
were  those  existing  between  the  literary  lan~ 
guage  and  the  language  of  common  life,  Mrmo 
oodidionus.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
began  to  exist  as  soon  as  there  waa  a  litera- 
ture, and  was  early  recognized  by  the  Romans 
themselves.  Beginning  with  the  days  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  the  divergence  between 
them  became  more  and  more  pronounced  with 
tssive  centuries  until  it  culminated,  in  the 
latest  period  of  the  language,  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  two  independent  idioms — the  literary 
iajigiMge  and  the  lingua  rvitiea,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  The  former  of  these  re- 
nutined  the  poBBession  of  scholars  and  the 
Church;  the  latter  developed  into  the  Romance, 
Bsniming  a  different  character  in  the  different 

Crincea,  Oeul,  Spain,  etc.,  and  ultinutely 
ning  the  modem  French,  Italian,  HpanUh, 
Portuguese,  etc.  Our  sources  of  knowledee  of 
the  popular  language  are  inacriptioiiB  and  the 
later  writers,  particularly  from  the  third  cen- 
tury on.  An  earlier  source  of  great  value  ie 
Petroniua's  "Satiricon"  (60  a.d.).  Earlier 
still  we  &nd  scatterad  ipecimena  of  the  popu- 
lar laj^uage  in  the  comedians  and  the  sat- 
iriats. 

Latin  Lit'eratoie.  Four  periods  ma^  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  development  of  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  first  period  lasta  from  earliest  times 
U>  240  B.C.  Only  scan^  remains  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  time  have  descended  to  us.  Amone 
these  the  Salian  songs,  the  "  Annales  Maximi," 
named  bf  Quintilian  as  the  beginning  of  Latin 
prose,  the  clan  registers,  the  books  of  oracles, 
and  tbk  Alban  and  Roman  calendars,  are  of 
great  antiquity-  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
dates  from  abt.  460  B.C. 

The  second  period  }>egiii8  with  Livius  An- 
dronicUB,  who  transplanted  Greek  literature  to 
Rome,  bf  causing  the  representation  of  a 
drama,  and  translating  the  "  Odyssey."  The 
events  of  the  second  Punic  War  created  a  de- 
sire for  historical  writings,  which  the  contem- 
porary Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus 
attempted  to  satisfy,  writing  chiefly  in  Greek. 
The  master  of  Latin  prose  of  this  period  was 
the  elder  Cato.  In  Cato'a  time  am>eared  the 
father  of  Latin  poetry,  Quintus  Ennius  (d. 
109  B.C.),  who  abandoned  the  Satumian  meter, 
and  introduced  the  rhythms  developed  by  the 
Greeks.  CeciliuB  Statiue  (d.  166  B.C.)  and 
MaociUB  Plautus,  profiting  by  his  lesBons,  intro- 
duced into  their  imitation  of  Grecian  comedies 
tbe  language,  thoughts,  and  manners  of  the 
pidwiana.  In  16i  b.g,  was  represented  the 
first  drama  of  Terence,  -  whose  unitations  of 
Menander  were  rather  exact  and  measured,  hut 
his  dialcf^ues  manifested  good  taste,  and  his 
language  was  perfectly  eiemplary  and  very 
spirited.  Lucilius  (abt.  120  s.c.)  created  a 
new  form  of  popular  poetry^satires.  Attius 
(or  Accius)  elevated  Roman  tragedy.  The 
Ciceronian  age  was  not  productive  of  eqvuilly 
excellent  woru  of  poetry  and  prose.  The  only 
truly  poetic  mind  was  Lucretius.  Catullus  is 
best  known  for  his  exquisite  lyrics,  elegies,  and 
epigrams.  The  universally  informed  lerentius 
Varro  was  probably  tbe  greatest  savant  of  an- 
tiquity. Tha  fragments  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
(abL  S4  B.C.)  are  written  in  a  simple  style 
and  a  sober  tone.  Cbsst's  "  Commentaries " 
are  among  the  proudest  monuments  of  Latin 
literature.  But  the  most  clear-sighted  and  ar- 
tistic Roman  historian  was  Sallust  (abt.  45 
B.C.).  The  master  in  eloquence  and  in  philo- 
sophical composition  was  undoubtedly  Cicero. 

The  Augustan  age,  beginning  30  B.C.,  thir- 
teen years  after  Cicero's  death,  presents  a  great 
contrast.  Augustus,  though  himself  hardly  a 
literary  person,  did  everything  in  his  power 
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to  further  literary  pursuits.     Jurisprudence, 

Eammar,  and  rhetoric  now  received  more  care- 
1  cultivation.  But  the  glory  of  the  Augustan 
age  was  its  poetry.  The  poets  were  sssiduous 
students  of  Greek  art,  and  their  poems  are 
in  a  measure  marked  by  Greecisms  and  imi- 
tations. This  age  produced  every  ctass  of 
poetry,  from  the  epic  to  the  poetic  epistle  and 
the  didactic  poem,  in  equal  perfection.  The 
polished  elegies  of  Tibullus  celebrate  his  loves 
and  his  short  martial  experience  in  Gaul. 
PVopertius  abounded  in  rich  imageries;  Ver- 
gil's classic  phraseoloey  remained  the  standard 
for  five  centuries;  Ovid  excelled  in  happy  nar- 
ratives; and  Horace  wsa  a  model  of  purity  in 
language.  While  poetry  was  at  high  tide,  his- 
torical prose  was  at  ebb,  though  Livy's  history 
of  Rome  has  been  universally  recognized  aa  a 
claaaical  production. 

The  third  period  of  Latin  literature,  from  14 
to  180  A.D.,  has  long  borne  the  title  of  the 
Silver  Latinity.  Despotism,  beginning  with 
Tiberius,  burdened  the  Roman  mind  until  the 
death  of  Domitiau.  Poetry  suffered  the  most. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  besides  Manilius,  Phsdrus,  the  writer 
of  fables,  is  the  sole  poeL  Rhetoric  also  slowly 
sank  from  the  height  it  had  attained.  During 
the  reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  the 
chief  author  was  Annieui  Seneca,  who  wrote 
philosophy  and  tragedies.  A  fertile  writer  in 
prose  and  verse  was  Annieus  Lucauus  ( Lucan ) , 
the  author  of  "  Pharsalia,"  an  unfinisbad  epic 
on  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cteaar. 
It  is  believed  that  during  Nero's  reign  ap- 
peared the  character  novel  '%atiricon,"  ascribed 
to  Petronius  Arbiter;  it  is  important  as  rep- 
resenting tbe  manners  and  language  especial- 
ly of  the  plebeians  in  that  age.  Under  VaS'. 
pasian  and  Titus  flourished  Pliny  the  Elder, 
whose  cyclopedia  of  natural  science  has  oo^e 
down  to  us.  Among  the  poets  of  this  time  is 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Martial  left  fifteen  books  of 
epigrams.  The  most  prominent  prose  author 
of  this  age  is  Quintilian,  the  writer  on  oratory. 
Between  96  and  117,  under  Nerva  and  Tra- 
jan, literature,  though  greatly  on  the  decline, 
gained  a  large  number  of  writers  in  all  depart- 
mjents.  The  moat  noted  poet  was  Juvenal, 
whose  satires  vividly  describe  the  vices  of  Ro- 
man society.  The  most  prominent  prose  writer 
is  Tacitus,  who  eis  a  historian  folloited  the 
best  sources,  sifting  them  with  strict  criticism, 
and  only  indicating  his  own  views.  The  lit- 
erary activity  of  Pliny  the-  Younger  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  writing  of  letters  for  publication, 
extending  over  a  studied  variety  and  over  a 
large  number  of  subjects.  Under  Hadrian  (117- 
138)  the  most  important  literary  character  is 
Suetonius.  His  "  Viri  Illustrea  "  and  "  Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Emperors "  are  inaccurate  in 
chronology.  Annsus  Florus  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  history  down  to  Augustus, 
which  is  rhetorical  and  inaccurate.  Jmtinus, 
the  historical  writer,  may  have  lived  about 
this  time.  The  excellent  reign  of  Antoninus 
PiuB  did  not  prevent  a  further  decline  of  Lat- 
in literature.  Fronto,  a  man  wanting  in  genius 
and  taste,  was  the  highest  authority.  The  most 
famous  of  the  numerous  worlu  of  the  jurist 
Oaius,  the  "  Res  Cotidiajue  "  and  the  "  lustite-i ,-, 
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tionei,"  are  exceedingly  graceful,  lively,  and 
natural;  the  latter  served  as  the  fouudatioD  of 
JuBtiniau's  "  InBtitutiones."  The  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  this  age  are  insignificant,  unless 
the  "Pervigilium  Veneris"  and  the  jocular 
epic  called  ""Vespa"  were  composed  in  it.  The 
literature  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(lSl-180)  remained  under  the  influence  of 
Fronto  and  his  pupils,  Vietorinus,  Silanus,  and 
FestuB.  The  twenty  books  of  "Noctes  Atti- 
cs," by  AuluB  Gelliui,  are  important  for  many 
deparbneuts  of  literature  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  time.  The  Platonic  philosopher  and 
rhetorician  Apuleius  posseasea  great  original- 
ity, facility,  and  vivacity.  The  juTist  St^vola 
wrote  forty  books  of  "  Digests,  which  w^re 
most  used  in  the  Pandects. 

The  fourth  period  of  Latin  literature  extends 
from  180  to  600,  and  is  one  of  dissolution. 
During  the  time  from  the  accession  of  Com- 
modus  to  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus  ( 180- 
211 )  the  Christian  religion  gained  ground  even 
among  the  educated,  and  weib  defended  by  the 
eloquent  Hinucius  Felix  and  Tertullian.  The 
great  jurist  Papinian  is  distinguished  for  lu- 
cidity, and  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
the  "  QuBStiones  and  Reaponsa,"  were  much 
used  in  Justinian's  collections.  Among  jurists 
of  the  first  half  of  the  third  centuiy  is  Ulpian, 
probably  the  most  important.  Three  gram- 
marians ol  this  time  enjoy  some  celebrity,  viz., 
Julius  Romanus,  Juba,  and  Censorinus.  Marius 
Maximus  wrote  at  length  the  biographies  of 
the  emperors  subsequent  to  Nerva,  but  without 
attention  to  truth.  The  works  of  St.  Cyprian 
are  partly  of  an  apologetic  and  partly  of  a 
practical  and  hortatory  character.  Among 
writers  in  verse  were  Alflus  Avitus  and  Marl- 
anus,  the  author  of  an'  extant  lexical  work. 

With  Diocletian  (233-306)  came  the  pane- 
gyrical orators,  who  devot«d  their  eloquence 
to  the  superhuman  virtues  and  performances  of 
the  emperors.  Gaul  was  now  the  chief  home 
of  this  art  An  "  Ars  Qrammatica"  wss  writ- 
ten by  Marius  Plotius  Sacerdoa;  a  metrical 
manual  by  Terentianus  of  Mauritania;  and 
seven  books  in  defense  of  his  conversion  to 
Christiaaity  by  the  rhetorician  Armobius,  the 
teacher  in  eloquence  of  the  famous  Lactantius, 
who  surpasses  all  other  Christian  writers  in 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  diction.  The 
removal  of  the  imperial  residence  to  Constan- 
tinople imposed  a  new  character  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  fourth  century.  This  is  the  epoch 
of  the  ^eatest  brilliancy  in  the  literature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Jurisprudence  was  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  collecting  and  epitomizing. 
Grammatical  studies  were  now  prosecuted  with- 
out pret«nH  to  historical  investigation  and 
scholarship.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  lived  Donatus,  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  grammar,  and  of  commen- 
taries on  Terence  and  Vergil. 

The  Christian  hymns  of  Damasus  (d.  384} 
are  among  the  earliest  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  To  this  time  may  be  assigned  also  the 
earliest  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  "  Itala," 
and  Pelagonius's  translation.  From  the  reign 
of  Theodoaius  I  polytheism  became  gradually 
extinct;  Symmachus  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  were  its  last  representatives  in  litera- 
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ture.  The  latter  wrote  a  continuation  of 
Tacitus  in  thirty-one  books.  The  number  and 
importance  of  the  Christian  writers  were  daily 
increasing.  Above  all  stands  St.  Ambrose, 
whose  hymns  became  very  famous.  St.  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  Christian  writer,  interpreted 
and  translated  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
wrote  an  enlarged  version  of  the  chronicles  of 
Eusebiua  and  the  '*  Viri  Ulustres,"  a  history  of 
Christian  literature.  Prudentius  wrote  poems 
on  Christian  subjects,  and  not  long  after  him 
Sulpicius  SeveruE  and  Oroaius  treated  history 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Claudtan 
{Claudius  Claudianus)  was  the  most  impor- 
tant heathen  author  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Bfth  century.  St. 
Augustine  (d.  430)  is  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
tellect of  this  time.  Early  in  the  fifth  century 
lived  also  the  Briton  Pelagius,  founder  of  Pe- 
lagianiam,  his  young  friend  Cnlestius,  the 
translator  Anianus.  and,  among  other  Chris- 
tian writers,  Helvidius  and  Innocentius.  Ma- 
cTobius  wrot«  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  dream 
of  Scipio,  and  seven  books  of  Saturnalia.  At 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  Arianus  composed  his 
forty-two  ^sopian  fables  in  elegiac  meter. 
Martianus  Capella  wrote  a  pedantic  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  The  ruliiu 
nations  were  now  barbarians,  and  throng 
their  infiuence  literary  productions  with  the 
exception  of  religious  writing  gradually  ceased. 

Latin  TTn'ion,  international  monetary  asso- 
ciation formed  by  the  Treaty  of  IB6&,  between 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium ; 
Qreece  and  Roumania  afterwards  became  mem- 
bers. By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  coinage 
of  gold  and  of  five-franc  silver  piece*  of  full 
legal-tender  value  was  unlimited  at  the  ratio 
of  15}  kilogrammes  of  silver  to  a  kilogramme 
of  gold.  All  other  silver  coins  were  to  be 
coined  on  government  account,  and  made  aub- 
sldiary.  While  silver  was  redeemable  in  gold, 
the  chief  object  of  the  union  was  to  establish 
an  identical  coinage  to  be  taken  as  legal  ten- 
der in  each  country,  and  the  introduction  of 
bimetallism  was  only  incidental.  On  account 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver  the  coinage  of  the 
five-franc  silver  pieces  was  limited,  1874,  and 
suspended,  1876.  In  the  subsequent  confer- 
ences of  the  union  other  important  modiflca- 
tions  were  made  in  the  treaty,  which  was  re- 
newed, IB 86,  by  France,  Itsly,  Greece,  and 
Switzerland  for  five  years,  and  has  since  been 
renewed. 

Lati'ims,  King  of  Latiom;  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  a' son  of  Faunus  and  the 
nymph  Marica.  and  the  father  of  Lavinia, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  i£neaa. 

I.at'itnde,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
distance  of  a  point  N.  or  S.  from  the  equator; 
is  equal  to  the  an^le  which  a  plumb  line  at 
that  place  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator,  or  to  the  angle  which  the  horizon 
of  the  place  makes  with  the  earth's  axis. 

pole  of  the  heavens  above  the 
horizon,  or  by  measuring  the  distance  on  the 
meridian  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith.  The 
latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  from 
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the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured  hy  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  inter- 
cepted between  the  ecliptic  and  the  body.  The 
heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet  is  its  distance 
from  the  ecliptic,  such  as  it  would  appear  from 
the  sun. 

Latitndina'iians,  name  given  specially  to 
certain  theologisna  of  the  .ajiglicBn  Church,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
admitted  a  greater  latitude  of  doctrine  than 
was  allowed  either  by  Puritans  or  churchmen. 
Host  of  them  were  connected  with  the  Univ.  of 
Cambridge.  Among  the  more  distingniEhed  of 
them  were  Henry  More,  Cudnorth,  Chilling- 
worth,  Hales,  Wilkins,  Gale,  and  Tillotson. 
The  modem  Broad  Church  Party  ja  sometimes 
ealled  Latitudinarian,  and  the  term  is  extend- 
ed to  any  sect  or  party  not  holding  to  a  rigid 
conatmction  of  ita  teneta. 

Latinm  (la'shl-tlm),  region  of  Italy  lying 
between  the  Apennines,  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Slediterranean,  and  eventually  atretching  to 
the  S.  aa  far  as  the  Liria,  tha  boundary  of 
Campania.  By  n^tect  of  the  watercourses  a 
large  portion  of  8.  Latium  had  even  in  an- 
tiquity become  transformed  into  vast  marshes, 
while  the  recion  about  Rome,  the  so-called  Cam- 
pagna,  whicb  in  antiquity  waa  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Italy,  became  a  barren  and  unhealthful 
waste  for  the  same  reason.    See  Latixi. 

Lato'na.    See  Lm>. 

Latoor  d'Anveicne  (iB-tOr'  dO-vBrK'],  Thfi- 
optale  Halo  Corret  de,  1743-1600;  French 
military  officer;  b.  Carhaix,  Brittany;  fought 
with  brilliant  success  in  the  republican  armies 
of  the  Alpa  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  the 
conunander  of  a  vanguard  of  8,000  men.  com. 
posed  of  grenadiers,  which  became  famous  as 
the  Infernal  Column.  In  1705  he  retired  from 
service  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  making  a 
tea  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a  British  cruiser 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  17B7.  He 
Festered  the  army  aa  a  substitute  for  the  last 
•OB  of  one  of  his  friends;  fought  und^r  Mas- 
s^na  in  Switzerland,  and  then  at  the  head  of 
hia  own  company  in  Glermany,  where  he  fell 
at  Oberhausen,  Bavaria.  After  death  his  heart 
waa  embalmed  and  carried  in  a  silver  vase  by 
hia  company,  and  his  name  called  at  roll  till 
1814,  the  oldest  sergeant  answering,  "Died  on 
the  field  of  honor." 

La  Trappe  (la  trip'),  retired  valley  in  the 
department  of  Ome,  Normandy,  France;  S  m. 
N.  of  Mortagne.  Here,  1140,  a  Cistercian  abbev 
waa  founded  with  very  severe  rules,  from  which 
originated  the  celebrated  religious  order  Icnown 
as  the  Trappists. 

LatnlDe  (U-tntl').  Plene  AndrC,  1762-1833; 
French  naturalist;  b.  Brives,  Corr^ge;  became 
superintendent  of  the  entomological  division  of 
the  Muaemn  of  Natural  History,  Paris,  1798; 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1814,  and 
Prof,  of  ZoOlfwy  after  the  death  of  Lamarck, 
1820.  His  works  include  "  The  Natural  History 
ot  Crustaceans  and  Insects,"  "  Genera  of  Cnia- 
taeeana  and  Insects,"  "The  Natural  Histor][ 
of  Ants,"  "  Course  in  Entomology."  He  also 
wTOt«  p«rts  of  BniTon'a  "  Natural  Hiatoiy." 
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Latiobe  (IH-trSb'],  Benjamin  Henry,  abt. 
17SS-1820;  American  architect  and  engineer', 
b.  Yorkshire,  England;  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  17S5;  became  surveyor  of  public  offfees 
of  London,  1788;  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  1706; 
built  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  tha  Schuylkill 
water  works,  the  cathedral  and  exchange  at 
Baltimore,  completed  the  Capitol  of  the  U.  S,, 
and  began  the  work  ol  rebuilding  it  after  Ita 
destruction  by  the  British,  1814;  built  steam- 
boata  at  Pittsburg  in  the  same  year. 

Lat'tei-Day  Salnta,    See  Mobkonb. 

Lanbe  (low-b«h),  Heiniich,  1800-64;  German 
man  journalist  and  dramatist;  b.  Sprottan, 
Silesia;  edited  after  1832  in  Leipzig  a  journal 
in  which  he  defended  the  revolutionary  ideas 
of  "  Young  Germany,"  and  took  part  in  revo- 
lutionary movements,  for  which  he  waa  impris- 
oned for  a  time.  He  was  appointed,  1649,  di- 
rector of  the  Burgtheater  of  Vienna;  in  1867- 
70  occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  Leipzig 
Stadtheater;   in   1871-79  conducted  at  Vienna 


"  Demetrius."  He  »lso  wrote  "  The  First  Ger- 
man Parliament,"  "The  Countess  Chateaubri- 
and," a  romance,  and  other  works. 

Laud  (Ud),  William,  167S-164S;  English 
prelate;  b.  Heading,  Berkshire;  received  cler- 
ical orders,  ISOl;  1611,  became  president  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains;  1621,  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  1624, 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission; 
1626,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  1627,  a  privy 
councilor;  and,  1826,  Bishop  of  London.  He 
was  the  conftdentiat  adviser  of  Charles  I  in 
eccieaiaatical  affairs,  and  began  to  play  a  fore- 
most part  in  politics.  His  first  object  was  to 
force  the  Puritans  and  other  dissenters  to  con- 
formity. To  secure  this  end,  every  part  ol  the 
country  was  subjected  to  espionage,  and  even 
the  devotions  of  private  families  did  not  es- 
cape his  vigilance.  He  became  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  1630,  and  was  present,  16.13,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  king  in  Scotland,  urging  the 
forced  eHtabliahment  oT  episcopacy  and  uni- 
formity in  that  country,  which  resulted  in  re- 
volt and  the  adoption  of  the  National  Cove- 
nant. On  bis  return  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  enforced  an  exact  observ- 
ance of  the  rubric  and  a  uniform  discipline  in 
the  cathedral  churches.  He  became  one  of  the 
committee  of  trade  and  the  king's  revenue, 
1634;  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  soon 
after,  and  a  censor  of  the  press  under  a  decree 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  1637.  Immediately  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  1640,  ha 
was  impeached  for  high  treason  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  three  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned  and  executed  by  a  sentence  that  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  unjust  and  illegal. 
His  "Diary"  and  his  letters  are  of  great  his- 
torical interest. 

Laudantim  (Ift'dA-nitm),  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um, made  by  percolating  the  dried  and  pow- 
dered drug  in  alcohol;  la  a  valuable  opiate, 
though  of  variable  strength.  It  has  a  more 
stimulant  and  aitringent  effect  than  morphine. 
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lAVderdale',  Jahii  MaltUnd  (Duke  of),  1616- 
82;  Scottish  stateemau;  b.  Lethington;  edu- 
cated as  a  rigorouH  Covenanter;  waa  commis- 
sioned to  treat  with  Charlea  I  in  hia  prison  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  obtain  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  known  as  the  "  Engagement,"  1647, 
b;  nhich  the  king  was  again  recognized  in 
Scotland ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Woreester,  1051,  and  remained  nine  years  in 
the  Tower  and  other  prisons.  He  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  and  High  CoinmiBsioner  in 
Scotland  by  Charlea  II,  1660;  created  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  1672;  raised  to  the  English  peer- 
age, 1674,  as  Earl  Guilford;  and  sworn  to  the 
privy  council,  forming  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Cabal  ministry. 

Laadon  (low'dSn) ,  Gideon  Bmat  (Baron 
von),  1716-90;  Austrian  military  officer;  of 
Scottish  descent;  b.  Trotien,  Livonia;  entered 
the  Russian  military  service,  1730,  but  was 
dismissed  after  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  1739, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  then  went  to 
Vienna,  and  fought  m  the  Bavarian  and  in 
the  second  Sileaian  War  with  distinction.  In 
the  Qrst  year  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  dis- 
tinouilhed  Iiimselt  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Uhlans,  and,  1767,  was  made  a  general.  At 
Kunersdorf,  August  12,  1768,  he  turned  the 
victory  which  the  Prussians  had  gained  over 
the  BuBsiana  into  a  complete  rout  of  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Having  been  made  a  field  marehol, 
be  defeated  the  PrussianB  once  more  at  Lands- 
hut,  June  23,  1760,  and  took  Sehneidnitc,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1761.  Joseph  II  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  Austrian  army  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  The  campaign  was  a  moat 
brilliant  one;  the  Turks  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated and  Belgrade  was  taken.  In  the  Bava- 
rian war  of  BucceBsion  he  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian army. 

Laugh'ing  Gas.    See  Kitbous  Oxide. 

LangliiiiK  JaclCass.    See  D&cclo. 

Langier  (lo-zhe-a'),  Anguate  Ernest  Panl, 
1812-72;  French  astronomer;  b.  Paris;  obtained 
a  post  in  the  observatory  at  Paris;  made  im- 
portant discoveries  in  regard  to  magnetism, 
comets,  eclipBes,  meteora,  and  solar  spots;  made 
improvements  in  astronomical  clocks;  deter- 
mined the  exact  latitude  of  the  Paris  obaerva- 
tory,  correcting  previous  errors;  published  a 
catalogue  of  fifty-three  nebulie,  and  another  of 
the  declinatjon  of  140  stars,  and  contributed 
astronomical  papers  to  the  Connaissance  du 
Temps.  He  was  long  associated  with  Arago  in 
researches  on  terrestrial  physics,  and  was  for 
some  years  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 


Laurel  (la'rei),  name  properly  belonging  to 
the  Lourus  noMiis  or  bay  tree  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe 
it  becomes  a  large  tree.  Its  essential  oil  is 
employed  in  perfumery;  its  flowers  afford  rich 
bee  pasture;  its  leaves  were  the  materiel  of 
the  laurel  crown  of  victors  in  war  and  of  suc- 
cessful poets  and  artists.  The  name  is  often 
loosely  extended  to  all  the  Lauroceir,  to 
which  this  tree  belongs.  Shrubs  of  the  genus 
Kalmia  are  called  laurels  in  the  U.  8.     Some 
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of  the  larger  rhododendrons  dt  the  U.  S.  are 
called  mountain  laurels.  The  evergreen  cherry 
trees  are  called  cherry  laureL  Several  kinds 
of  magnolia  are  known  locally  In  the  U.  S.  as 
laurel  trees.  In  England  the  Daphne  laureola 
is  called  spurge  laurel.    It  is  a  handsome  Eu- 
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ropean  evergreen  shrub,  sometimes  planted  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  is  of  the  family  TKymelisacetE. 
Among  the  ancients  the  laurel  found  many 
symbolical  and  superstitious  applications.  It 
was  a  sign  of  truce,  like  the  olive  branch,  and 
it  was  a  sign  of  victory.  It  was  believed  that 
lightning  could  not  strike  it. 

Lan'ience,  Richard,  1760-1838;  English  prel- 
ate; b.  Bath;  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Mersham,  Kent,  1805;  became  Hegius  Prof,  of 
Hebrew  and  csnon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1814;  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Ireland,  1S22. 
Archbishop  Laurence  was  one  of  the  restorers 
of  Oriental  studies  in  England,  and  perhaps  the 
only  high  dignitary  of  his  times  who  made  a 
study  of  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
Ilia  moat  important  service  to  theology  was  the 
recovery  from  Ethiopic  manuscripts  of  several 
interesting  apocryphal  works,  often  quoted  by 
the  early  fathers,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.  These  were  the  "  Ascension  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"  edited  with  Latin  and  Enp^lish  versions 
ia  1819,  and  "  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet." 

Laurens  (la'renss).  Hqnry,  1724-02;  Amer- 
ican statesman;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C;  served  as 
a  major  against  the  Cherokees;  became,  1775, 
member  of  the  S.  Carolina  Congress,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Safety;  1776,  was  sent 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  of  which  he  was 
president,  1777-78;  177B,  sailed  as  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  the  Netherlands,  but  was  made  a  pris- 
oner by  the  British  while  at  sea,  and  kept  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  fifteen  months; 
1781,  was  released,  and  appointed  by  Congress 
of  the  c         '--'         -  '     '  ■     


one  of  the  commisdoners  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
with  Franklin  and  Jay  as  his  colleagueao  |  (^ 
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Uniens  (16-rBd'),  Jeu  Pftol,  1838-  ; 
French  historical  painter;  b.  Fourquevanx, 
Haate-Garonne;  itudio  in  Paris;  awarded  a 
ftrst-cUsa  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1872;  medal  of 
honor.  Salon  of  1877 ;  became  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  187S;  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 1891.  "  Excommunication  of  Robert  the 
Pious "  and  "  Release  of  the  Prisonera  Walled 
up  at  Carcassonne"  are  iu  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  Paris;  "Honorioua"  ie  in  the  collec- 
tion of  D.  0.  Milli,  New  York.  One  of  hia 
finest  works.  "  Death  of  General  Marceau,"  ia 
in  the  Museum  at  GhenL 

Latmtu  (ICL'renss),  John,  1753-62;  American 
military  officer;  **  the  Bayard  of  the  American 
Revolution ";  b.  Charleston,  S.  C;  son  of 
Henry  Laurens,  statesman;  in  1777  joined  the 
kirajr  and  was  placed  on  the  statf  of  Washing- 
ttfu.  From  Monmouth  to  Yorktown  he  was  in 
ftU  of  Washington's  battles,  and  displ^ed  the 
utmost  valor;  was  badly  wounded  at  Oerman- 
town  and  Coosahatchie ;  1781,  went  as  a  special 
'  1  France,  and  successfully  negotiated 
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LAiiren'tiaii  Hills,  sometimes  called  The 
LACBKNTlDEa;  an  upland  belt  of  E.  and  central 
British  America.  From  E.  I^bTador  it  runs 
to  the  BW.,  and  then  curves  to  the  W.  and 
aw.,  approaching  the  Arctic  Ocean  E.  of  the 
Coppemune  River.  It  separates  Hudson  Bay 
from  a  line  of  depressions  holding  the  Qulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Laurentian  Lakes,  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  Winnipeg,  Nelson,  Reindeer, 
Atbabaaca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear  lakes, 
and  bolda  the  main  water  parting  except  at 
two  points  where  it  is  traversed  from  W.  to 
E.  by  the  Nelson  and  Churchill  rivers.  In 
general  it  is'a  plateau  from  1,000  tc  3,000  ft. 
m  altitude,  with  an  uneven  surface,  abounding 
in  rocky  hills  and  in  lakes.  Climate  and  hill 
conspire  to  render  it  unfertile,  and  it  is  almost 
aninliabited. 

L«iilentian  System,  in  geology,  the  lowest 
and  oldest  division  of  rocks.  The  name  wis 
first  applied  by  William  Logan,  1864,  to  rocks 
in  the  Laurentian  Hills  of  Canada,  which  had 
previously  been  called  metamorphic,  and  which 
sie  separated  by  a  great  unconformity  from 
the  overlying  Potsdam  sandstone.  Subsequent- 
ly the  name  Euronian  was  applied  to  portions 
of  the  pre>Fotsdam  rocks,  ana  Laurentian  was 
restricted  to  portions  believed  to  be  older. 

Lcnren'tini,  Saint,  d.  268 ;  according  to  tra- 
dition, a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  a  pupil  of 
Siitus  H,  who  made  him  deacon,  and  after- 
wards archdeacon  and  treasurer  r.t  Rome,  257 
AJi.  In  258  A.b.  the  magistrate,  during  tbe 
Valerian  persecution,  comm'anded  Laurentius 
to  reveal  the  treasures  of  the  Church;  accord- 
ingly, the  saint  collected  a  company  of  poor, 
sick,  lame,  and  blind  persons  and  presented 
ihem  as  the  required  treasures,  for  which  act 
be  was  condemned  to  be  roasted  alive  on .  a 
^diron  over  a  slow  fire.  He  underwent  mar- 
tyrdom with '  great .  courage  and  resignation. 
In  his  honor  Philip  II  of  Spain  erected  the 
Eaeoiial,  becftiue  it  was  on  his  day,  August  10, 


LAUKIIJH 

1957,  that  he  won  at  fit.  Quentin  bis  great  vic- 
tory over  {.he  French,  and  built  it  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron. 

Lanren'ttun,  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  on  the 
coast,  between  Ostia  and  Lavinium;  19  m. 
SSW.  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Latium  when  Maeat  and  the  Trojans 
arrived  in  Italy.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it 
w*Bs  incorporabsd  with  Lavinium. 

Lanriei  {1o'rl-&),  Sir  Wilfrid,  1841-1919; 
Canadian  statesman;  b.  St.  Lin,  Quebec;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  18SS;  for  a  short  time 
edited  Le  D^fricheur;  was  a  member  of  the 
Quebec  Assembly,  1871-74,  In  1874  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  attained 
high  rank  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and  by  his 
oratorical  powers  gained  the  tiiie  "  Silver- 
tongued  Laurier."  He  was  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue,  1877-'78;  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
since  1887;  Premier,  1896-1911;  defeated  on 
the  issue  of  reciprocity  with  U.  S.,  1911.  His 
tariff  legislation,  1897,  gave  Great  Britain  the 
benefit  of  preferential  trade  with  Canada.  Al- 
though a  Roman  Catholic,  he  made  a  spirited 
resistance  to  tbe  att«mpted  dictation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  regard  to  the 
school  question  in  Manitoba,  but  he  secured  tbe 
ri^ht  of  separate  schools  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saakatche- 
wan,  1909.  In  1800  he  promptly  dispatched 
Canadian  troops  to  aid  the  mother  country  in 
5.  Africa.    He  was  knighted,  1897. 

Laniifltan  (l9-res-tOA'),  Jacques  Alexandre 
Bernard  Law  (Marquis  de),  1793-1828;  French 
soldier;  b.  Pondicherry,  French  India;  was 
Bonaparte's  comrade  at  the  Military  School  of 
Paris;  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  siege  of 
Valenciennes',  became  under  the  consulate 
Bonaparte's  aid-de-camp  in  Italy;  served  in 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Villeneuve  at  Martinique 
and  Trafalgar;  1807,  seized  on  the  republic 
of  Ragusa  as  B.  reprisal  for  the  Russians  hav- 
ing occupied  the  harbor  of  Cattaro;  1809,  won 
new  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Raab;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Wagram  was  <Aiefty  due  to  his  bringing 
up  100  cannon  in  tbe  face  of  a  terrible  fire.  He 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  Bonaparte  with 
Maria  Louisa,  for  which  he  was  made  count 
and  ambassador  to  Hussta.  In  1B12  he  joined 
the  Russian  campaign;  occupied  Leipzig  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  LUt^en ;  turned  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy  at  Baut/en;  took  Breslau,  June 
I,  1813;  and  was  captured  at  Leipzig,  and  not 
released  till  after  the  peace  of  Paris.  He  re- 
frained from  rejoining  Bonaparte  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  successively  became  peer 
and  marquis,  and,  1821,  marshal. 

Lanrinm  (Ifi'rf-tSm),  promontory  of  Greece, 
in  Attica.  Its  famous  silver,  lead,  Einc,  and 
antimony  deposits  were  supposed  to  be  ex- 
hausted about  tbe  commencement  of  our  era. 
A  foreign  company,  having  bought  the  land 
and  obtained  a  concession  from  tlie  govern- 
ment, 1883,  reopened  the  mines  so  succeasfullv 
as  to  ftwaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  lead- 
ing to  diplomatic  interference  from  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  sale  of  the  mines,  1873,  to  a 
Greek  company,  A  village  (ErgosUria)  of 
more  than  6,000.  inbabitanta  has  sprung  up 
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aronnd  the  furnaces  at  the  old  harbor,  and  is 
ooBnected  with  the  miDee  and  with  Athens  \>j 
railways. 

I-auaanns  (U-zKud'),  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Vaud,  Switzerland;  on  the  N.  shore  of  tiie 
Lake  of  Geneva;  built  on  two  hills,  connected 
hj  a  splendid  bridge  of  granite.  It  has  a 
beautifnl  Gothic  cathedral,  a  library  of  125,000 
volmneB,  many  good  educational  inatitutioiiB, 
and  several  manufactories  of  tobacco,  leather, 
and  (jold  and  silver  ware.  On  account  of  its 
beautiful  aituation  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  near  the  Lake  of  GrCneva,  it 
attracts  yearly  a  great  number  of  tourists.  An 
ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here,  1449;  a 
conference  between  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret, 
1636,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  creed  of 
ths  Reformed  faith ;  and  In  modem  times'it  hai 
been  the  scene  of  a  noted  peace  congress,  1871, 
and  a  masonic  univeraal  convention,  1875.  Pop. 
(1908)  S5,741. 

Latunn  (lo-zQA'),  Amumd  Lonia  de  Gontaut 
(Due  de),  1753-94)  French  militai^  officer;  b. 
'  Paris;  commanded  a  naval  expeditioti  which 
captured  Senegal  and  Gambia  from  the  English, 
I77S;  fought  on  the  side  of  the  N.  American 
colonies  against  Great  Britain;  afterwards  buc- 
eeeded  to  the  title  of  Due  de  Biron;  was  a 
deputy  to  the  States-General;  a  conQdant  and 
secret  a^nt  o(  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  appointed 
general  in  chief  of  the  Army  cf  the  Rhine,  July 
&,  1792,  of  the  Armj  of  the  CoasU  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  May  15,  1793;  took  Saumur,  and  de- 
feated the  Vendeans  at  Parthena;.  He  then 
tendered  hie  resignation,  but  being  accused  of 
too  great  lenity  to  the  Vendeans,  he  was  de- 
posed, condemned  for  conspiracy  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  and  executed. 

La'va,  material,  fused  or  solidified  after 
fusion,  which  has  escaped  from  a  volcanic  cra- 
ter. The  term  is,  however,  applied  generally 
to  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are  filled  with 
ragged  cellules.  If  extremely  light  and  loose, 
it  IS  called  scoria  or  slag.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  lava.  Molten  lava  flows  like 
molten  glass  or  iron,  a  portion  being  usually 
unfused  and  held   in   suspension  in  the  fused 

Krtion,  which  is,  indeed,  a  native  glass.  The 
iling  motion  sometimes  observed  m  hot  lava 
is  due  to  the  escape  of  steam,  sulphur  vapor, 
carbonic  acid,  air,  eto.  Lava  beds,  after  cool- 
ing, sometimes  exhibit  great  caverns,  which  ars 
ascribed  to  the  flowing  off  of  the  lowar  strata 
of  the  lava  after,  the  cooling  of  the  surface. 

Laragna  (lB-^n'y&),  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Genoa,  famous  for  its  excellent  quarries  of 
slates  (Chiappami).  This  slate  is  extensively 
used  for  roots,  pavements,  and  other  domestic 

Eurposea,  and  is  largely  exported.  The  public 
uildings  of  the  town  are  imposing,  especially 
the  churches,  though  also  the  palaces  of  the 
Rivarola,  the  Pallavicini,  and  the  Fransoni 
families.  In  the  tenth  century,  Lavagna  was 
the  seat  of  the  independent  counts  Fteschi,  who 
after  a  long  and  bitt«r  struggle  (116&-98)  were 
compelled  to  recognize  the  supremacy'  of  Genoa. 
Pop.  abt.  4,000. 
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River;  4S  m.  E8&.  of  Reuses.  It  Is  one  of  the 
loveliest  towns  in  France.  It  consists  of  two 
parts  of  very  different  appearance.  On  the 
right  hank  of  the  river — which  is  here  spanned 
by  three  bridges— stands  the  old  town  with  its 
somber  antique  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison; 
its  gayer  new  castle,  now  used  as  courthouse; 
its  cathedral,  partly  from  the  twelfth  and  part- 
ly from  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  left 
Iwnk,  which  is  lower  and  almost  level,  stands 
the  new  town,  with  its  broad  avenues  and  its 
modern  structures.  The  place  is  noted  for  its 
linen  manufactures,  which  were  introduced 
from  Flanders  in  the  fourteenth  century;  other 
manufactures  are  paper  and  earthenware.  The 
royalist  insurrection,  called  the  Chouannerie, 
originated,  1791,  near  Laval,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Vendeau  army;  and  a  brilliant  victory 
was  gained  near  it  over  the  republicans  in  Oc- 
tober, 1793.     Pop.   (1901)   26,326. 

LaTal-Moiitmorenc7(-meA-mS-rBA-se'),  Fraa- 
SOla  Xavier  de,  1622-1708;  Canadian  prelate; 
b.  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  at  lAval, 
France;  became  a  priest  in  Paris,  1645;  Arch- 
deacon of  fivreaux,  1663;  Bishop  of  Petrica  tn 
partibui  and  vicar  apostolic  of  New  France, 
1668.  In  1663  he  founded  the  seminary  of 
Quebec;  1674,  became  bishop  of  the  new  See  of 
Quebec,  from  which  he  retired,  16SS,  to  his 
seminary,  to  which  he  gave  hie  worldly  posses- 
sions; was  de  facto  ruler  of  Canada,  in  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Laval  Univ.  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal  commemorates  his  name. 

LavaUe  (lB-v:U'y&),  Jiua,  1707-1841;  Ar- 
gentinian military  officer;  b.  Buenos  Aires; 
joined  the  patriot  army,  1813;  fought  in  Uru- 
guay, Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador;  took  part  in 
the  oampai^s  against  the  Brazilians,  1825- 
28,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Itu- 
zaingfi;  and  was  made  Governor  of  Buenos 
Aires,  1828,  but  a  congress  of  the  provinces  de- 
clared his  ^vermnent  illegal,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued.  LavaUe  ultimately  resigned  and  re- 
tired to  Braxii,  but  later,  sometimes  with  the 
Brazilians  and  sometimes  in  command  of  pro- 
vincial forces,  he  made  determinea  eflforts  to 
overturn  Rosas,  his  successor.  In  1838  he 
marched  on  Buenos  Aires,  but  was  ctnnpellwl 
to  retreat;  and  aft«r  repeated  defeats  fled  to 
Jujuy,  where  he  was  assassinated. 

Lavalley  (U-vU-U'),  Alexander,  182I-.02; 
French  civil  engineer;  b.  Progny,  Alsne;  re-, 
ceived  most  of  his  practical  education  in  Eng- 
land; 1846,  became  engineer  and  manager  of 
the  works  of  Ernest  Gouin  and  Company,  oon- 
structors  of  locomotives,  etc..  and.  1852,  built 
the  first  wTouffht-iron  railway  bridge  in  France. 
Associated  with  Paul  Borel,  be  oompleted  the 
Suez  Canal,  and,  1869-76,  was  its  chief  engi-  ' 
neer.  In  IB73-S6  he  was  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  harbor  and  railway  on  lie  de  la  lUunion. 

La  TalUere  (II  vB-le-Br'),  Louise  de,  1644- 
1710;  b.  in  the  province  of  Touraine,  France; 
was  one  of  the  fiUe*  d^Konneur  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Orltens,  when  she  became  in  1661  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  She  entered  a  convent 
as  soon  as  the  passion  of  Louis  XIV  for  others 
allowed  her  to  bury  herself  ift  a  religiona  life. 
In  1676  she  took  her  religious  tows  under  the 


left  " 
of  God." 

Lavatei  (19-fK'Ur),  Johum  Cupu,  1741- 
ISOl';  JSwiBs  plijaiognomist  and  poet;  b.  Zu- 
rich; in  1704  was  appointed  preacher,  first 
of  the  orphan  house,  then  of  St.  Petri  Church 
in  his  native  town,  aa<i  held  this  position  till 
bis  death,  which  was  caused  by  a  wound  re- 
<»ived  at  the  time  Zurich  was  captured  by 
Hass^na.  In  theology  and  philosophy  be  was  a 
in)-stic.  His  "  Physiognomical  Fragments  for 
the  Promotion  of  a  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of 
Jiove  of  Man,"  1776-TS,  produeed  a  profound' 
sensation.  In  it  he  asserted  that  the  soul,  the 
character,   the   history   of   an   individual   was 

Kinted  on  his  face;  that  a  human  face  might 
read  like  a  printed  leaf.  He  was  also  the 
author  ol  "  Looks  into  Eternity,"  ^"  Swiss 
Songs,"  "  The  Messiah,"  and  "  The  Human 
Heart,"  poems. 

Lardeye  (lav-ia'],  lEmile  Lonla  Victor  it, 
18Z2-D2;  Belgian  political  economist;  b.  Bru- 
^e*.  From  1848  be  was  occupied  with  econom- 
ical studies  which  gave  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion. At  lirst  he  wrote  in  the  Belgian  period- 
icals, defending  liberal  principles  against  the 
Ultramontanes ;  became  from  1S56  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Eevue  de»  Deux  Mondea; 
was,  IBM,  appointed  Prof,  of  Political  Econ- 
omy at  the  Univ.  of  Li^e;  and,  1SQ7,  repre- 
sented Belgium  as  member  and  secretary  of 
the  international  jury  on  paintings  at  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  that  on  "  Property  and  Us  Prim- 
itive Forms  "  has  become  a  classic. 

LaT'mdei,  popular  name  of  a  labiate  shrub 
(l^vandula  oera),  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Eu- 
rope, very  extensively  cultivated  for  its  fra- 


grant  flowers,  which  yield  a  volatile  oil  mnch 
naed  in  perfumery.  Lavender  water,  spirit  of 
lavender,  etc.,  are  of  considerable  service  in 
pharmacy  and  medicine. 

Lanran    (ia-v*-ritft'),  Alpliotue,  1842-        -, 
Freocb  physician;  b.  Uetz;  son  of  Louis  Lave- 


LAW 

ran,  an  eminent  epidemioloj^;  entered  the 
medical  corps  of  the  French  army;  during  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Algeria  he  discovered  in  the 
blood  of  persons  suffering  with  malarial  or 
paludal  fevers  a  microorganism,  the  Hivmato- 
eoSn  malarim,  and,  1881,  announced  his  discov- 
ery. Ue  was  appointed  professor  at  the  school 
of  Val  de  firflce,  and  was  author  of  a  number 
of  important  communications  to  scientific  soci- 

Lavigerie  (IB-vEzh-re'],  Charles  Martial  AU»- 
mtnd,  1B25-0E;  French  prelate;  b.  Bayonne; 
was  ordained  priest,  1849;  Prof,  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  in  the  Sorbonne,  1664-61;  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Nancy,  1863;  but,  1667,  was 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Algiers,  which  was 
afterwards  made  into  an  archbishoprio;  ele- 
vated to  the  cardinatate,  16S2.  In  Algiers  he 
sought  to  combine  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  colonists  with  works  of 
active  benevolence  toward  the  Arabs.  He 
secured  from  the  British  and  German  govern' 
ments  a  promise  rigidly  to  enforce  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  of  the  Kongo  Conference. 

Lavoisier  (IB-vwB-zS-H'),  Antaine  Laurent, 
1743-04;  French  savant;  b.  Paris;  became  an 
associate  of  the  Academy,  1766;  obtained  a 
farmer  generalship,  1769,  in  order  to  increase 
'  '      '  his  expenditures   in   chemical   i 


mode  many  important  researches  in  physii 
In  chemistry  be  made  not  only  important  dis- 
coveries and  great  inventions  tn  apparatus  and 
in  methods  of  work,  but  he  was  the  destroyer 
of  the  false  theories  of  Stahl  and  Priestley, 
and  was  the  principal  inventor  of  the  system 
of  chemical  nomenclature  which  prevailed  ex- 
clusively for  more  than  fifty  years  after  his 
death.  Lavoisier  was  guillotined  by  the  Jaco- 
bins on  account  of  bis  former  connection  with 
the  farming  of  the  taxes. 

Law,  Andrew,  abt.  1748-1S21;  American 
psalmodist;  b.  Qieshire,  Conn.-,  became  a  cler- 
gyman,  and  was  for  forty  years  a  teacher  of 
music;  published  a  "Collection  of  Hymn- 
Tunes,"  IT82;  "The  Budiments  of  Music," 
1763;  "The  Musical  Magazine,"  1792,  and 
"  The  Art  of  Singing"  (three  parts),  1603;  was 
author  of  the  well-known  tune  "Archdale"; 
invented  four  characters  to  express  the  four 
syllables  of  music;  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  musical  composers. 

Law,  Edmund,  1703-87;  English  prelate  and 
metaphysician;  b.  near  Cartmel,  f^ncashire; 
became  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  1743;  master 
of  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  1764;  libra- 


endary  of  Durham,  1767,  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, IT66.  Bishop  Law  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  liberal  prelates  and  acute  meta- 
physicians of  his  age. 

Law,  John,  1671-1729;  Scottish  specuhitor; 
b.  Edinburgh.  Having  killed  an  antagonist  in 
a  duel,  1693,  he  fled  to  France.  Thence  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  made  a  special 
study  of  hanking  in  the  great  Bank  of  Am- 
sterdam.   In  1700  he  returned  to  Scotland.^Aml 


revenue  of  the  atate  in  ita  own  bandB,  and, 
treatiog  them  fts  capital,  isBue  notes,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  a  profit  bj  diBCOimting. 

On  the  aeceasion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  Tecencj,  Law  reentered  Paria  with  a  for- 
tune of  more  than  $500,000,  made  by  gambling. 
The  financial  affaira  of  the  French  Kingdom 
bung  at  this  time  in  the  utmost  embarrasa- 
ment,  he  aoon  gained  a  bearing,  and,  having 
secured  the  patronage  of  the  regent,  in  1716 
establiahed  a  bank  under  roya!  authority.  Its 
stock  was  soon  taken,  and  a  very  lucrative 
bnsineaa  eattbliahed. 

He  afterwards  organized  the  Mississippi  or 
West  India  Company,  baaed  on  the  scheme  of 
colonizing  and  drawing  profit  from  the  French 
poaaessions  in  N.  America .  It  extended  ita 
capital  to  624,000  aharea  of  B60  livree  each,  and 
engaged  itself  to  lend  the  king  1,600,000,000 
livrea  at  3  per  cent.  In  the  fever  of  stock 
gambling  which  followed  the  shares  of  the 
company    roee  to    thirty-flve  or  forty  timea 


;  but  the  constant  decrease  of  ape- 
cie  in  France  and  the  constant  issue  of  gov- 
eroment  notes  soon  imdemiiDed  the  conipany, 
and  Law  became  a  fugitive.  He  laid  by  no 
money,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  acted  hon- 
estly and  with  a  deaire  to  promote  the  fjubtic 
welfare.  He  received  from  France  a  pension  of 
20,000  livres  until  the  death  of  the  regent,  and 
afterwards  sank  into  obacurit;,  and  died  in 
poverty  in  Venice. 

Law,  WiUiam,  1686-1761 1  English  contro- 
veraialist;  b.  King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonahire ; 
forfeited  his  iellowship  at  Cambridge,  1716,  by 
refusing,  ae  a  Jacobite,  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  George  I,  and  never  again  officiated 
in  public,  though  offered  tempting  livings.  He 
engaged  in  the  famous  Baugarian  controveray; 
was  the  tutor  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and 
the  father  of  the  historian  Gibbon;  was  sought 
ae  spiritual  adviser  by  many  persona;  and  had 
great  personal  influence;  most  memorable 
works,  a  treatiae  on  "  Christian  Perfection " 
and  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Hoi;  Life." 


relations  of  phenomena,  be  tboae  relations 
stances  of  causation  or  of  mere  succeeaion  and 
coexiatence,"  Thus  we  apeak  of  the  "  lawa " 
of  astronomy,  of  chemiatry,  etc.  In  the  social 
sciencea  the  term  is  used  to  expreaa  "  the  ab- 
atract  idea  of  the  rules  which  regulate  human 
action."  In  the  social  aciences  aUo  we  associ- 
ate with  the  term  ideas  of  cauae  and  effect. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  when  we  apeak  of 
"  economic  laws,"  but  it  is  also  the  case  when 
we  apeak  of  lawa,  in  the  moat  usual  and 
proper  aonse,  as  rules  of  social  conduct  de- 
clared and  enforced  by  political  authority. 
Such  rules  are  commonly  defined  by  Engliah 
jurietB  as  conunanda;  but  many  of  the  moat 
important  rules  of  law,  particularly  in  the 
fleld  of  private  relations  (property,  family, 
etc.),  sltDply  Btate  that  certain  facta  shall  be 
attended  with  certain  legal  results.     Thus  a 
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deed  drawn  in  a  certain  way,  and  registered  in 
a  certain  public  oflice,  will  convey  all  the 
rights  of  tne  grantor  to  a  piece  of  land.  A 
deed  improperly  drawn  or  not  registered  will 
he  ineffective.  Such  rulea  as  these  are  com- 
mands only  in  a  very  remote  and  indirect 
sense.  The  customar]''  German  definition  of 
laws  as  declarations  of  public  will  is. more  ac- 
curate than  the  English  definitions. 

The  word  law  has  a  double  meaning.  It 
sometimes  indicates  a  particular  rule — i.e.,  a 
particular  sequence  of  fact  and  result — and  it 
aometimea  indicates  the  totality  or  sum  or 
"abstract  idea"  of  a  body  of  connected  or 
associated  rules.  In  the  tatter  sense  the  word 
carriea  with  it  ideas  of  harmony,  order,  etc.; 
and  in  the  field  of  human  law,  further  ideas 
of  an  ethical  nature— ideas  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. Hence  the  system  of  social  order  which 
we  call  law  is  called  by  the  Grermans,  French, 
Italians,  Spanish,  etc.,  "right"  [Btcht,  droit, 
diritto,  derecho,  etc.).  Words  analogous  to 
our  "  iaw "  in  derivation  or  in  etymological 
significance  (Oeaetz,  lot,  leggt,  ley,  etc.)  are 
used  by  them,  aa  the  Romana  used  lex,  to  de- 
scribe single  rules  of  law,  particularly  those  of 
a  atatutory  character.  English -speaking  peo- 
ples always  employ  the  word  in  this  sense 
when  speaking  of  a  law,  and  usually  when 
speaking  of  toio*;  and  always  use  It  in  the 
more  general  sense  when  they  speak  of  th«  law. 

The  customary  clasaiflcations  of  law  are  real- 
ly based  on  the  nature  of  the  relations  with 
which  each  branch  of  the  law  deals.  Felations 
between  independent  states  are  ordered  by  in- 
temational  lav,  relations  between  the  state  or 
government  and  the  citizens  by  oonsHttitional 
and  administrative  law,  the  former  dealing 
rather  with  the  organization  of  the  state  and 
the  govemiuent,  the  latt«r  with  the  relations 
which  arise  between  the  government  and  the 
citizena  in  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers. 
All  these  branches  of  the  law  we  term  jmhlio. 
Private  law  deals  with  relations  between  indi- 
viduals. This  is  again  divided  (and  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  relations  with 
which  it  deals)  into  properly  lav> — i.e.,  law 
of  real  property,  law  of  personal  property,  law 
of  obligations — and  family  loto — i.e.,  relationa 
of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guard- 
ian and  ward.  Property  law  is  again  divisible 
into  the  law  of  ordinary  property  relations 
(inter  vivos)  and  that  which  deals  with  rela- 
tions resulting  from  death  (relations  morfis 
couaa) — the  law  of  inheritance  or  succession. 
Commercial  law,  or  the  laie  memkatit,  and 
maritime  laio,  if  treated  as  special  branches  of 
property  lew,  are  so  treated  again,  not  because 
any  new  types  of  right  or  duty  appear  in 
those  parts  of  the  law,  but  because  tney  deal 
with  relations  peculiar  to  commerce. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  law  of  crimes 
and  of  torts  and  that  of  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
cedure are  not  divisions  of  subs  tan  tine  lam, 
but  fall  under  the  head  of  remedial  late. 
These  parts  of  the  law  do  not  deal  with 
normal  relationa,  but  with  the  results  at- 
tached to  the  disturbance  of  normal  rela- 
tions. We  have  here,  in  other  words,  the 
sanotions  of  the  law.  Where  the  disturbance 
of  the  legal  order  ii  of  a  willful  and  flagrant 


character  the  l»w  Dukee  it  a  crime  or  ft  mis- 
demeanor  (deUctutn  pubUoutn),  and  d«creea 
punishment.  The  proaecution  of  the  offender 
may  be  left  to  the  peraon  primarily  wronged, 
but  is  usually  undertaken  oj  an  agent  of  the 
government,  and  the  action  is  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  state  (crown  or  people).  Crimi- 
nal law  attaches  its  sanctions  to  every  domain 
of  aubatantive  law,  public  and  private.  In  the 
field  of  private  law,  however,  the  redress  of 
nrongs  and  the  enforcement  of  rights  are  usu- 
ally left  to  the  initiative  of  the  wronged  party 
(civil  action).  To  the  domain  of  remedial  law 
belong,  finally,  international  oriminat  low  and 
international  private  lata,  which  some  French 
writ«rB  group  under  the  common  title  droit  in- 
tematittnal  particulter.  The  purpose  of  those 
branches  of  the  law  is  to  minimize,  in  admin- 
iatering  justice,  the  evils  necesearilj  connected 
with  tne  existence  of  independent  jurisdictions 
and  with  the  resulting  "  conflicts  of  law." 

The  law,  as  a  system  of  social  order,  is  com- 
posed of  rules  partly  customary  and  partly 
statutory;  to  the  latter  we  commonly  restrict 
the  term  "  laws."  We  draw  nearly  tlie  same 
diatinction,  in  other  words,  when  we  divide  all 
law  into  torilten  late  and  unieritten  low.  All 
written  or  statutory  law  proceeds  from  the 
political  sovereign  or  some  authorized  organ  of 
the  eorereign.  (1)  The  orgouio  or  coiuftfu- 
tiotMl  law  theoretically  proceeds  directly  from 
the  sovereign;  but  in  the  U-  S.,  where  the  sov- 
ereignty is  in  the  people,  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  drafted  and  proposed  by  a  repre- 
sentative body  (Congress,  or  a  national  cou- 
Tention)  and  accepted  by  representative  bodies 
(state  legislatures  or  conventions).  (2)  Ordi- 
nary Ugtslalion,  in  modem  states,  usually 
proceeds  from  a  representative  bo^;  but  in 
Switzerland  taws  passed  by  the  legislature 
may  require  popular  approval,  and  provision  is 
also  mi&de  for  legislation  on  popular  Initiative 
(th«  ■o-ealled  referendum) .  (3)  A  supplemen- 
tary power  of  making  rules  may  be  vested  in 
the  executive  or  Judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment, or  in  special  organs  of  local  government, 
like  *  city  council.  We  habitually  distinguish 
"  the  constitution  and  the  laws,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  laws  and  ordinances,"  on  the  other, 
thus  confining  the  term  laws  to  acts  passed  by 
the  ordinary  legislatures.  Some  writers  insist 
upon  a  further  limitation,  asserting  that  the 
so-called  apeeial  or  private  actt  pused  by  a 
legislature— -acta,  that  is,  whose  operation  is 
confined  to  a  single  person  or  a  narrow  group 
of  persona  or  to  a  single  locality — are  not 
properly  laws. 

I^WB  are  abrogated  or  put  ont  of  force  ( 1 } 
by  coostitutiona)  amendment;  (2)  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  superior  legislative  authority;  (3) 
by  repeal — i.e.,  by  a  contrary  statute  enacted 
by  the  same  legislative  authority.  Repeal  need 
not  be  expreasly  declared:  a  new  law  whose 
provisions  are  incompatible  with  those  of  an 
older  law  efiecta  pro  tanto  the  repeal  of  the 
older  law.  In  early  times  and  in  semicivilized 
communities  the  dOTiiatn  of  law  is  regularly  de- 
termined by  race  or  by  religion;  so  that  the 
law  of  a  certain  tribe  or  that  of  a  certain  con- 
fesaion  or  sect  follows  the  members  of  the 
tribe  or  sect  everywhere,  and  governs  them 
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only.  The  modem  principle  is  that  all  laws 
are  terrilorjal  in  their  operation;  that  they 
govern  all  persons  within  the  territory,  except 
foreign  sovereigns  and  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  countries;  and  that  they 
do  not  operate  outside  of  the  territory.  As 
the  domain  of  law  is  locally  restricted,  so 
again  it  is  temporarily  restricted.  A  law  be- 
gins to  be  applied  only  when  it  comes  into  ex- 
istence, and  ceases  to  be  applied  when  it  is 
abrogated.  It  is  recognized  as  a  principle  of 
justice  that  laws  shall  not  operate  retro- 
spectively; that  the  legal  character  which  has 
been  impressed  upon  the  acts  of  men  or  upon 
other  facts  by  the  law  existing  at  the  time 
shall  not  be  changed  by  subsequent  legislation. 
This  principle  of  the  nonretroactivity  of  laws 
is  affirmed  in  the  U,  8.  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions, such  as  those  which  prohibit  eir  poal 
facto  laws  and  those  which  restrain  the  states 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract.  In 
countries  where  no  such  constitutional  restric- 
tions exist,  the  legislature  is  competent  to  pass 
retroactive  laws;  but  it  is  a  general  principle 
of  construction  not  to  assume  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  ha.d  such  an  intention  unless  it  is 
indicated  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. In  the  field  of  private  law,  however, 
this  whole  doctrine  of  the  nonretroactivity  of 
laws  is  limited  to  cases  where  definite  rights 
have  been  vested  under  an  older  law. 

Lawei,  Henry,  1600-S2;  English  c 
b.  Salisbury;  son  of  Thomas  I^wes,  i 
ral  in  the  cathedral;  abt.  1625  became  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  of  Charles  I;  ac- 
quired wide  reputation  as  a  composer  of  music 
for  maaks  ana  songs;  composed  the  music  to 
Milton's  "  Cosmos  and  the  anthem  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II. 

Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennett,  1814-92;  English 
chemist ;  b.  Rothamsted,  Hertfordshire ;  On 
coming  into  possession  of  his  estate,  1S34,  be- 
gan making  experiments  in  agricultural  chem- 
utry  for  practical  farming;  and  after  1843 
was  associated  with  Dr.  J.  H,  Gilbert,  whom 
he  engaged  as  director  of  the  Rothamsted 
farm,  in  a  systematic  series  of  investigations 
in  the  field,  the  feeding  shed,  and  the  labora- 
tory, which  made  his  name  famous,  and  led  to 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizers;  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  1882. 

Laws,  from  the  Old  English  lavmd,  an  open 
clear  place,  meant  formerly  an  open  space  be- 
tween woods,  but  is  now  mostly  restncted  to 
a  space  of  ground  covered  with  grass  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  In  order  to  produce  a  thick- 
turfed,  dark-green,  velvety  lawn,  the  soil,  es- 
pecially if  light,  should  be  well  provided  with 
manure,  and  worked  so  deeply  as  to  allow  the 
plant  to  extend  its  roots  below  the  stratum 
generally  reached  by  a  surface  drought.  The 
most  popular  seed  in  the  U.  S.  is  bluegrass  or 
June  grass,  to  which  white  clover  seed  is  fre- 
quently added  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  but  it  is 
not  recommended  to  mix  the  grass  seed  with 
that  of  some  grain,  which  is  often  done.  The 
idea  is  to  priMuce  shade  for  the  young  grass 
plant,  but  the  effect  really  is  that  it  is  starved. 
A  third  and  indispenMble  oooditioo 
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mowing— once  a  week.  «t  least  once  every  two 
weeks,  aod  eaoh  spring  a  little  top  dresBing, 
especially  on  any  poor  spot. 

Lawn  Ten'nii,  game  of  ball  played  by  either 
two  or  four  persons,  in  a  space  called  a  court. 
)t  is  a  modification  of  the  old  ^nie  of  tennts, 
designed  to  allow  a  game  resembling  tennis  to 
be  played  on  any  level  piece  of  ground  without 
any  expensive  arrangements.  The  court  is 
marked  out  by  lines  on  any  level,  hard  surface, 
grass  being  the  most  common,  but  gravel, 
HEphsIt,  cement,  wood,  etc.,  are  also  useiT  The 
court   is  78   ft.   long  by  27   ft.  wide,   for   two 

flayers.  For  four  the  court  is  of  the  same 
>ngth,  but  is  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  divided  by  a 
net  atretehed  across  the  middle  (A  B  in  the 
diagram),  3  ft.  6  in.  high  at  the  posts  and 
3  ft.  in  the  middle.  The  posts  stand  3  ft.  out- 
side the  side  lines.  The  b^lts  are  of  hollow 
rubber,  covered  with  smooth,  white  cloth,  ce- 
mented to  the  ball  and  then  aened.  Each 
weighs  2  oz.,  and  is  about  2^  in.  in  diameter. 
The  ball  is  struck  with  a  racket  made  of  ash, 
and  strung  with  catgut. 

Tbe  game  is  begun  hy  the  players  tossing  for 
cboiie  of  sides  and  "  service,  i.e.,  the  right  to 
make  tbe  Srst  stroke  of  the  game.  The  winner 
may  take  cither  the  side  or  the  service,  but  if 
he  chooses  the  side,  his  opponent  has  the  right 
to  serve  or  not  as  he  may  prefer.  The  player 
who  is  to  serve  throws  the  ball  up  into  the  air 
with  one  hand  and  strikes  it  with  his  racket, 
trying  to  make  it  fall  in  the  front  part  of  the 
court  dingonally  opposite  to  him.  Should  he 
fail  to  do  so,  a  fault  is  called,  and  the  player 
must  try  again.  Should  he  fail  a  second  time, 
two  faults  are  coiled,  and  one  point  is  scored 
(or  tbe  striker  out.  Should  the  server,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  bitting  tbe  ball  into  the  proper 
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court,  his  opponent  must  return  it  after  the 
first  bound.  He  can  play  the  ball  into  any 
part  of  the  server's  court,  and  tbe  server  in 
nis  turn  must  return  the  ball,  but  he  is  no 
longer  compelled  to  place  it  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  court. 

To  serve,  the  player  must  stand  directly  be- 
hind the  base  line,  first  on  the  right  of  the 
control  line,  and  for  the  next  str^e  on  tbe 
left,  and  so  on  alternately.  Tbe  server  wins  a 
stroke  whenever  the  striker  out  fails  to  return 
the  ball  into  the  server's  court.  The  striker 
out  wins  a  stroke  when  the  server  serves  two 
consecutive  faults,  or  fails'  to  return  the  ball 
into  tbe  striker  out's  court.    Either  player  loses 
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a  strike  if  the  ball  touches  him  or  anything 
that  he  wears  or  carries  except  his  racket,  or 
if  the  ball  touches  his  racket  more  than  once. 
When  the  first  stroke  is  won  the  score  is  called 
"  fifteen."  If  the  second  stroke  is  won  W  the 
sime  player,  the  score  is  "thirty";  if  the 
third,  "forty,"  and  if  the  last,  "game."  In 
other  words,  the  g'-me  is  made  up  of  (our 
strokes,  each  called  fifteen,  escept  that  for  con- 
venience forty  is  called  instead  of  forty-five. 
Four  strokes  won  by  the  same  player  make 
game,   ns   stated,   but   there  is  one   exception. 
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Should  each  player  have  scored  three  strokes 
the  score  ia  called  "deuce,"  and  an  additional 
stroke  "  vantage "  is  introduced.  Thus  to 
make  game  a  player  must  make  two  consec- 
utive strokes  after  tbe  call  of  deuce.  Should 
he  make  one  stroke  "  vantage,"  and  lose  the 
next,  the  score  returns  to  deuce.  In  like  man- 
ner a  "  set "  is  the  best  of  eleven  games,  i.e., 
the  player  who  first  wins  six  games  wins  the 
set;  but  should  the  score  be  five  games  all,  a 
player  must  win  two  consecutive  games  to  win 
the  set,  or  the  score  returns  to  "  games  all." 
The  modem  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  orig- 
inated by  Klaj.  WingSeld  at  a  country  house 
in  Wales,  1874,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  tbe  same  vear.  In  1B75  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club,  the  ruling  body  on  cricket  in 
England,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame  laws 
for  the  game.  A  year  later  the  All-England 
Croquet  Club,  in  combinatioD  with  the  M.  C.  C, 
revised  the  laws  and  held  the  championship 
meeting  for  singles  on  its  grounds  at  Wimble- 
don. The  All-England  Lawn-tennis  Club  con- 
tinued to  rule  the  game  until  the  formation 
of  the  Lawn-tennis  Association,  1887,  which  is 
now  the  governing  body  ia  Great  Britain. 

LaWrence,  Abbott,  1T02-I85&;  American 
philanthropist)  b.  Oroton,  Mass.;  was  an  early 
advocate  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  one  of 
the   foremost  men  in  building  up   American 


of   the   city   of   Lawrence,    Mass. ;    was   a 

member  of  Congress,  1835-37  and  183S-41;  » 
commissioner  to  settle  the  Aroostook  boundary 
question,  1842;  U.  S.  minister  to  Great  Brit' 
ain,  1849-52;  founded  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard,  to  which  he  ^ve  {100,000; 
established  scholarships  and  pnies  in  public 
schools,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
Groton  Academy,  now  known  hy  his  name. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Honttomery,  1800-67; 
British  statesman  end  soldier;  b.  Matura,  Cey- 
lon; went  to  India,  1821,  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Bengal  Artillery;  took  part  in  tbe  Burmese 
War  of  I82S.  In  the  first  Afghan  War  of  1S3S, 
and  in  the  Sikh  wars  of  1S4S  and  1848 ;  was 
resident  at  Lahore,  1846-40;  then  chief  of  tbe 
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bonrd  of  iidiiiiniatratioti  in  the  Punjab,  af^t 
of  the  governor  general  in  Rajputana  (1S52|, 
•nd,  IB.IT,  coOTmiraioner  in  Oudh.  He  con- 
ducted the  memoiutble  defenM  of  the  British 
residency  at  Lucknow  against  the  mutineers 
until,  on  July  2d,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
He  fonnded  the  Lonreuce  military  asylums  at 
Sanawan  on  the  road  to  Simla,  at  Murree  in 
the  Punjab,  at  Mt.  Abu  in  the  Bajputana,  and 
on  the  Madias  Nitgiri  hills,  and  to  these  in- 
stitutions devoted  a  considerabie  portion  of 
his  large  income. 

Lawrence,  James,  IT8i-1813;  American  na- 
val officer:  b.  Burlington,  N.  J.;  entered  the 
navy,  1798;  l)ecame  lieutenant,  1802;  took  part 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  1804-06;  was  ap- 
pointed, 1810,  to  the  command  of  the  Hornet, 
with  the  rank  of  master  commandant;  cruised 
in  Bainbridge's  squadron  on  the  S.  American 
eoaat  at  the  close  of  1812,  and  on  February  24, 
1813,  captured,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deme- 
rara  River,  the  British  slobp  of  war  Peacock, 
after  an  en^gement  of  fifteen  minutes.  Re- 
tnmiog  to  New  York  with  hia  prisoners,  Law- 
rence received  from  Congress  a  gold  medal, 
was  promoted  to  captain,  and  commander  of 
the  fri^te  Chetapeake.  On  June  Ist,  while  he 
was  lying  in  Boston  harbor,  the  British  frigate 
fihonnon,  Capt.  P.  V.  Broke,  mme  in  siglit 
with  the  exprees  design  of  fighting  the  Chesa- 
peake.  Ijiwrence  accepted  toe  c&llenge,  but 
Iwth  he  and  hia  principal  officers  were  soon 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Cheaapeake,  being 
much  disabled,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  car- 
ried into  Halifax,  where  he  died.  His  ex- 
clamation on  being  carried  below,  "Don't  give 
up  the  ahipl  "  became  a  household  phrase. 

Lawrence,  John,  1750-1810;  American  states- 
man;  b.  England;  became  a  lawyer  iii  New 
York ;  served  in  the  army  throughout  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and,  as  judge-advocate  gen- 
eral, conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  in  the  case  of  Mai.  Andre.  In  1785- 
87  he  was  a  member  of  tne  Continental  Con- 
greas;  1789,  was  elected  the  first  represent- 
ative from  New  York  City  in  the  first  U.  S. 
Congress,  where  be  sustained  Washington  and 
Hamilton;  was  reelected;  appointed  U.  S.  dis- 
trict judge,  1704,  and,  1796,  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time 
president. 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mali  (Lord),  1811- 
79 ;  British  statesman ;  b.  Richmond,  Yorlc- 
ahire;  brother  of  Sir  Henry  M.  Lawrence;  went 
to  India,  1829,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Ben^l  Civil 
Service,  and  was  magistrate  successively  at 
Delhi,  Paniput,  and  Goorgaon.  In  184S  he  be- 
came chief  commissioner  of  the  newly  annexed 
provincea  beyond  the  Sutlej,  and,  1852,  of  the 
Punjab.  It  was  owin^  to  his  measures  that 
the  mutiny  of  1857  did  pot  extend  into  the 
pimjab.  He  was  Viceroy  of  India,  1863-68; 
created  baron,  1869,  and  became  chairman  of 
the  London  Bcbool  Board,  1870. 

Lawrence,  Saint    6e«  XjAimEHTTus,  Saint. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  1769-1830;  Engliab 
painter;  b.  Bristol;  while  a,  child  drew  like- 
nesses with  the  pen  and  pencil ;  at  ten  years 
of  age  began  to  point,  and,  1782,  was  placed. 
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with  the  crayon  artist,  Hoare,  at  Bath.  In 
1787  he  removed  with  his  father  to  London, 
and  almost  immediately  became  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter  of  the  day,  a  preeminence 
which  he  maintained  for  more  than  forty  years. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  by  George  111  to 
succeed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  his  principal 
painter  in  ordinary.  He  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  hia  portraits  of  beautiful  women  and 
childreit.  In  1820  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Lawrence,  capital  of  Douglas  Co.,  Kan.;  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kansas  River;  38  m.  W.  of 
Kansas  City;  ia  the  seat  of  the  Rt^te  Univ. 
and  of  Haskell  Institute,  an  industrial  train- 
ing school  for  Indians ;  derives  excellent  water 
power  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  dam,  and 
haa  manufactures  of  barbed  wire,  flour,  paper, 
canned  goods,,  straw,  lumber,  shirts,  machin- 
ery, and  foundry  products.  The  city  was 
founded  during  the  Free-soil  and  pro-slavery 
struggle  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union;  was  the  headquarters  of  John  Brown 
and  other  not«d  Free-soil  leaders;  was  burned 
by  Quantrell  and  his- guerrillas  on  August  21, 
1863,  and  has  made  rapid  progress  since  its 
retouilding.    Pop.  (1910|   1Z,37*. 

Lawrence,  one  of  the  capitals  pf  Essex  Co., 
Mass.;  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac  River; 
26  m.  NW.  of  Boston.  The  city  has  unrivaled 
water  power  for  manufacturing,  obtained  from 
the  river,  which  here  has  a  descent  of  26  ft. 
in  about  half  a  mile.  A  granite  dam,  900  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  high  (be^n  1845).  was  eon- 
struct«d  across  the  rapids  at  a  cost  of  S250,- 
000,  and  a  distributing  canal,  1  m.  long,  16  ft. 
deep,  100  ft,  wide  at  the  head,  and  60  ft.  wide 
at  the  mouth,  costing,  with  locks,  $200,000, 
was  completed  in  time  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  town  by 
water  power,  February  24,  1848.  Subsequently 
a  second  canal  was  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  city  haa  become  widely 
itnown  for  ita  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.  According  to  the  U.  S.  census 
of  1909  ibe  city  had  162  factory -system  manu- 
facturing plants,  compared  with  187  in  the 
1904  census,  employing  30,542  wage  earners, 
and  having  an  annual  output  valued  at  979,- 
983,000.  Notable  institutions  include  the 
Essex  County  Truant  School,  Citv  Hospital, 
Roman  Catholic  Hospital,  high  school,  publio 
library,  courthouse,  several  denominational 
homes  and  asylums.  Masonic  Temple,  and  Odd- 
fellows' Hall ;  and  there  is  a  noteworthy  system 
of  public  parks.  The  city  was  named  in  honor 
of  we  Lawrence  family,  its  principal  founders; 
was  incorporated  as  a  town,  1847,  and  as  a 
dly,  1863.    Pop.  (1910)  86,892. 

Law  Reports',  published  statements  of  opin- 
ions Riven  by  courts  in  deciding  cases,  includ- 
ing the  reasons  which  influenced  the  court  in 
making  the  decision,  together  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  pleadiBga  and  facts.  The  report 
is  distinct  from  the  record,  which  ia  the  col- 
lection of  alt  papera  necessary  to  the  cause. 
The  earliest  English  reports  are  the  year  books, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  with  a  few  earlier  cases. 
Thtte  were  compiled  by  the  chief  scribes,  of 
[  XiOOglC 
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the  court,  and  published  annually  at  the  ez- 
penae  of  the  Crown.  Since  IBflS  Enslieh  law 
reporting  haa  been  null  HVBteniatized  by  the 
action  of  the  bar.  In  the  U.  S.  every  atnte  haa 
its  series  of  reports,  and  a  recent  general  digest 
eatimates  that  600,000  decisions  are  embodied 
in  American  case  law.  Law  reports  are  espe- 
cially necessary  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S., 
as  it  is  a  well-settled  rule  in  both  countries 
that  if  a  case  has  been  adjudicated  by  a  court 
of  high  authority,  the  principle  determined  is 
binding  ns  a  precedent  upon  inferior  courts 
'H'hen  another  case  arises  involving  the  same 
facts;  and  it  will  in  general  be  followed  in 
the  court  itself  which  rendered  the  decision 
unless  strong  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  con- 
trary. The  law  in  this  wa^  consista  in  the 
main  of  a  collection  of  principles  evolved  from 
the  decisions  of  actual  controversies  disposed 
of  by  tba  courts,  rather  than  theoretical  prop- 
ositions laid  down  by  jurists  and  philoaopliets. 
In  all  courts  respect  is  paid  to  tlie  decisions 
of  particular  judges  of  superior  capacity.  It 
is  proper  to  urge  in  argument  that  a,  commer- 
cial question  was  decided  by  Mansfield,  or  a 
point  in  the  law  of  evidence  by  Ellenborough, 
or  a.  constitutional  question  in  the  U.  S.  by 
Marshall,  or  »  rule-of-eouity  law  was  estab- 
lished by  Hardwicke  or  Eldon  in  England,  or 
by  Kent  or  Stoiy  in  the  V.  S.  (2)  The  re- 
porter prefixes  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  well 
as  a  "  head  note "  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  points  decided.  Points  actually  decided  as 
material  to  the  issues  of  the  case  are  indicated 
by  the  word  "  Held,"  those  discussed  and  not 
so  decided  by  "  /(  seem*,"  or  "  Semble." 

Law'ton,  Henry  Ware,  1843-99;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Manhattan,  Ohio;  attained 
the  rank  of  brevet  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the 
Civil  War;  entered  the  regular  army  as  second 
lieutenant,  1866;  became  lieutenant  colonel  and 
inspector  general,  1889,  after  having  taken  part 
in  several  Indian  campaigns  and  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  the  fugitive  chief,  Oeronimo; 
commissioned  major  general  of  volunteers  for 
the  war  with  Spain,  1898 ;  was  the  "  hero  of  El 
Caney,"  Cuba;  transferred  to  the  Philippines 
after  the  war;  made  commandant  of  Manila, 
and  was  killed  on  the  firing  line  by  Filipino 
sharpshooteTB  at  San  Mateo. 

Lay,  John  Lonis,  1832-99;  American  in- 
ventor; b,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  was  appointed  sec- 
ond assistant  engineer  in  the  U.  B.  navy,  1862; 
distinguished  himself  by  accompanying  Lieut. 
William  B.  Cusbing  on  the  expedition  against 
the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle,  and  by  design- 
ing the  torpedo  with  which  that  vessel  was  de- 
stroyed. After  the  fall  of  Richmond,  186S,  he 
was  sent  up  the  James  Biver  in  advance  of 
Admiral  Porter's  Qeet  to  remove  obstructions. 
Soon  after  the  war  he  resigned  and  ent«red  the 
Peruvian  service.  In  1887  he  invented  the  sub- 
marine torpedo  which  beara  his  name  and  sold 
it  to  the  Qovemment. 

La/ard,  Sir  Austen  Henry,  1817-94;  Eng- 
lish arch  Geologist;  b.  Paris,  France,  of  English 
parents;   aft^  extended  travels  in  the  East, 


iah  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  his  explora- 
tions of  the  Assyrian  ruins  around  Mosul.  He 
was  engaged  for  nearly  eighteen  months  in 
excavating  the  great  mound  of  Nimrud,  and 
brought  to  light  sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  hiero- 
glyphics, specimens  of  glass  and  pottery,  and 
otiier  monuments  of  Assyrian  civilization.  In 
1^47  he  sent  to  England  several  cases  of  an- 
tiquities, including  the  colossal  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls  and  the  Nimrud  obelisk,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Assyrian  transept  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  returned  to  England  the 
same  year,  and  prepared  bis  "  Nineveh  and  ita 
Remains,"  followed  by  two  folio  volumes  of  il- 
lustrations and  a  volume  of  cunieform  inscrip- 
tions. In  1S49-50  he  resumed  the  excavations 
at  Nimrud,  discovering  tablets  with  Ninevitish 
records  of  great  value,  after  which  he  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  labors  to  Babylon,  with 
no  important  result.  On  his  return  he' published 
"  Discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  with  Travels  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan, 
and  the  Desert"  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1852  and  IS60,  and  was  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1862  and  1861- 
0B;  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
1868,  minister  at  Madrid,  1869,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1877;  elected  foreign  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  1890. 
,    Layboch  (lI'bHkh).    Bee  Laibach. 

La/cock,  Thomas,  1812-78;  English  physi- 
ologist; b.  Wetherby,  Yorkshire;  was  the  first 
to  formulate,  1844,  the  theory  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  brain;  became  Prof,  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1865;  physician  to  the  queen  in  Soot- 
land,  18S9;  wrote  much  on  sanitary  science, 
physiology,  mesmerism,  insanity,  etc.;  author 
of  "  Mind  and  Brain,  or  the  Correlations  of 
Consciousness  and  Organization,"  "  Methods  of 
Medical  Observation,"  etc 

Lay'eiing,  or  LaT'ing,  propagation  of  plants 
by  bending  down  branches  and  covering  the 
portion  to  be  rooted  with  earth. 
The  covered  part  takes  root,  and 
as  soon  as  the  roots  are  well  de- 
veloped the  layer  may  be  cut  off 
and  planted  as  a  new  tree.  A 
notch  cut  in  the  branch  where 
it   is   covered   with   earth   favors 
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the  early  development,  of  the  new  roots.    Lay- 
._._.  1  .    j._.    ....1.  ,  ,.    ^j.  gp^jig  [^ 

Lai'ariata,  body  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary priests,  founded  by  St  Vincent^  dePliuJ, 
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1024.     The  name  ie  derived  from  the  College 
of   St.   laxaxe   at   Paria,  their  original   houBs 

K'vea  them,  1632,  but  their  proper  title  is 
riesta  ol  the  Mission.  They  lire  engaged  in 
forei^,  and  especially  in  domestic  miasioDS, 
and  in  the  teaching  of  theology.  They  are 
found  in  most  civilized  and  in  several  barbar- 
ons  oountriea,  and  have  fourteen  establish- 
ments in  the  U.  8.,  including  three  colleges. 

Loa'itllte,  or  As'nrite,  mineral  composed  of 
phoaphate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and 
beanng   soma   rea^nblance    in   color   to    lapis 

Lasiaii  (Ut-iK'rG),  name  frequently  given 
to  DoRATO  Br&maktb,  1444-1614;  Italian  ar- 
chitect; b.  Monte  Asdrualdo;  was  at  first  a 
painter,  but  preferred  architecture;  settled  in 
Rome,  149B,  where  he  built  the  beautiful  pal- 
ace of  the  Cancellaria  and  the  Tempietto  on 
the  hill,  near  St.  Fietro  in  Montorio.  Then 
employed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  he  worked 
oa  the  new  bnildings  of  the  Vatican  Palace, 
Bucb  as  the  Belvedere  Court,  and  then  under- 
took Uie  great  task  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  el- 
ready  begun  by  Alberti  and  Bossellino,  but  now 
undertaken  on  a  larger  and  more  perfect  plan. 
He  was  in  charge  of  this  work  from  1506  until 
bia  deatl). 

Lanonmi  (I&t-z&-r6'ul),  formerly  the  popu- 
lar name  for  the  lower  classes  of  Naples;  so 
called  from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  their 
customary  place  of  refuge.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  nearly  40,000  persons,  who  had  no 
fijfed  employment  or  home,  but  were  by  turns 
porters,  boatmen,  or  peddlers,  besides  their 
constant  recourse  to  begging.  From  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  they  derived  the  obligation  to  wear 
a  peculiar  dress  of  the  simplest  description, 
were  treated  by  the  government  as  a  aeparate 
class,  electing  annually  a  chief  called  capo 
loEzaro,  and  often  took  part  in  political  revo- 
lutions. They  have  tost  their  former  character 
BB  a  distinct  class,  and  the  term  as  now  used 
applies  to  the  proletarian  element  in  the  popu- 
lation, including  many  law-abidli^  and  indus- 
trious citizens. 

Lea  (Ie),  Henry  Charles,  182S-1000;  Amer- 
ican historical  writer;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
■on  of  Isaac  Lea,  naturalist;  entered  the  pub- 
lishing bouse  founded  by  his  grandfather,  Mat- 
thew Carey,  which  still  exists  as  Lea  Brothers, 
•nd  retired  from  business,  1880.  He  wrote, 
1840-'<IO,  many  papers  on  chemistry  and  con- 
eholo^.  His  most  important  woHib  are  "  Su- 
peretiUon  and  Force,"  "  Sacerdotal  Celibacy," 
■*  Studies  in  Church  History,"  "  History  of  the 
Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Chapters 
fnnn  the  ReliEiouB  History  of  Spain,"  "For- 
mula of  the  Papal  Penitentiary  in  the  Xhir- 
t«enth  Century,"  "  History  of  Sacramental  Con- 
fession and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church," 
"The  Horisooea  of  Spain:  Their  Conversion 
and  Expulsion,"  "  History  of  the  Inquiaitioa  of 
Spain."^    ' 

Leo,  loooc,  1708-1886;  Amerioon  naturalist; 
b.  Wilmington,  Del.;  wfTs  engaged  in  business 
in  his  early  youth,  and  in  1821-61  was  a  pari- 
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ner  with   his   father,   Matthew  Car^,   in   tiie 

Sublishinc  business  in  Philadelphia.  In  t81S 
e  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  began  to 
contribute  papers  to  its  Jcnimal.  In  1827  he 
began  a  aeries  of  memoirs  on  fresh-water  and 
land  mollusks,  which  were  continued  for  near- 
ly flfty  years,  and  form  the  materials  for  a 
great  work  on  American  Unionidie.  His  me.- 
moira  include  "  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of 
Naiada "  and  "  Oaservations  on  the  <TenUB 
Unio."  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  1868. 

Lead,  after,  iron,  the  most  abtindant  and 
widely  distributed  of  the  metala.  It  is  blu- 
ish gray  in  cnlor,  soft  and  ductile,  but  without 
elasticity.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11.36.  It 
fuses  at  612°  F.,  and  when  raised  to  a  white 
heat  in  the  open  air  it  volatilizes,  burning 
with  a  blue  Same  and  leaving  an  oxide  known 
as  litharge.  Ita  uses  in  the  arts  are  varied, 
such  as  for  roofing,  for  lining  sinks,  cisterns, 
etc.,  for  shot  and  balls  for  firearms,  and  for 
making  Jiipe,  This  latter  is  formed  by  me- 
chanical pressure,  the  aoftness  of  tlie  lead  per- 
mitting of  its  being  forced  out  in  tubes  of 
indefinite  length  without  welding.  From  the 
facility  with  which  lead  pipes  are  made  and 
afterwards  bent,  cut,  and  united,  they  are 
almost  universally  employed  OS  conduits  for 
the  distribution  of  water  through  buildings  in 
cities;  and  this  employment  of  lead  pipes  has 
created  the  plumber's  trade,  which  takes  its 
name  from  plumbum,  lead.  Type  metal  is 
formed  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  and 
the  alloys  which  go  by  the  name  of  pewter  or 
Bolder  are  compo^  of  lead  and  tin. 

The  moat  important  of  the  compounds  of 
lead  are  white  lead,  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead 
of  varying  composition,  according  to  the  meth- 
od of  preparation;  litharge,  the  oxide,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  as  a  glaze  for 
earthenware,  for  the  preparation  of  lead  ace- 
tate, lead  nitrate,  lead  plaster,  and  for  drying 
oils;  red  lead,  or  minium,  an  oxide,  used  as  a 
pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  as  a 
cement  in  making  steam  joints,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  secondary  batteries;  rtitrate  of 
lead,  used  as  a  materia)  for  the  preparation  of 
the  carbonate  and  chromates;  acetate  of  lead, 
or  sugar  of  lead,'  familiar  article  with  many 
uses  in  medicine,  is  made  by  dissolving  litharge 
in  wood  vinegar  or  other  cheap  form  of  acetic 
acid;  and  chromates  of  I«a[i, comprising  chrome 
yelloin  and  chrome  red,  two  brilliant  and  val- 
uable pigments.  The  usual  alloys  of  lead  are 
arsenic,  antimony,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  amelters  and 
refiners  the  imports  of  lead  into  the  U.  S.,  1906, 
consisted  of  65,444  short  tons  of  base  bullion 
and  25,349  tone  of  lead  in  foreign  ores,  equiva- 
lent to  about  79,600  tons  of  lead.  Deducting 
this  from  the  total  production  of  pig  lead  of 
39B,302  short  tona,  there  remains  an  estimate 
of  about  320,000  abort  tons  as  the  make  of 
lead  in  that  year  from  orea  mined  in  the  U-  S. 
Of  the  total  production  of  pig  lead,  296,186 
aliort  tons  was  desilverized  lead,  and  103,116 
abort  tona  soft  lead.  The  sources  of  produc- 
tion  were   Idaho,   Colorado,   Utah,   Montaiu.-, 
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Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizontt,  Calitomia, 
Waahington,  the  group  eomprUine  Alaska,  Ore- 
gon, S.  Dakota,  and  Texas,  and  the  group  com- 
prising Miasouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The  estimated 
available  auppty.  1905,  was  416,479  short  tons; 
estimated  consumption  347,015  short  tons.  The 
total  production  of  lead  amounted,  1910,  to 
372,227  Hhort  tons,  valued  at  (32,756,976. 

Lead  Foi'aoning,  diseased  condition  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  much  lead  in  the  sys- 
tem. This  condition  is  induced  in  Tarious 
ways:  (1)  By  flie  use  ot  lead  pipe  for  the  con- 
duction of  drinking  water.  Happily,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  waters  used  for  drinking  and 
cooking  cause  an  insoluble  deposit  on  the  lead 
pipes,  and  hence  have  not  the  power  to  take 
np  lead  in  this  manner;  but  a  great  number 
of  eases  of  lead  poisoning  are  induced  in  this 
way.  (2)  By  the  use  of  lead  pipes  in  rucking 
off  wines,  cider,  and  beer;  by  the  use  of  lead- 
lined  chambers  in  soda-water  apparatus  and 
the  like.  (3)  By  the  use  of  load  paints;  hence 
the  name  painter's  colic  applied  to  one  aymp- 
toni  of  lead  poisoning.  (4)  Varioua  unusual 
ways  of  introduction  are  recorded.  Thus  cos- 
metics, hair  dyes,  and  similar  materials  have 
Bometimes  caused  lead  poisoning.  Opium  la  the 
chief  remedy  in  ordinary  lead  poisoniuB.  Ca- 
tharticH  are  very  useful,  except  when  tnere  is 
much  tenderness  of  the  bowels.  Then  their  use 
should  be  deferred  for  a  time.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  prescribed  in  chronic  cases,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  metal. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  are  ^ivcn 
with  a  view  to  precipitating  lead  in  the  intes- 
tines and  rendering  it  insoluble. 

Lead'vllle,  capital  of  Lake  Co.,  Col.;  114  m. 
SW.  of  Denver;  is  on  the  N,  side  of  California 
Gulch,  which  waa  one  of  the  first  containing 
free  gold  discovered  in  the  state,  and  on  the 
Mosquito  range  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  10.200 
ft.  above  sea  level.  From  S12,000.000  to  «15,- 
000,000  in  placer  gold  was  taken  from  Califor- 
nia Oulch  m  18G0-G4,  when  the  claims  became 
unprofitable  to  work,  end  the  site  was  almost 
deserted  till  1S77,  when  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate silver  ore  waa  accidentally  discovered 
on  Iron  liil!.  In  1905  the  Leadvilfe  camp  pro- 
duced more  than  half  of  the  state's  output  of 
lead.  The  city  has  large  smelting  and  refining 
works,  courtnouae,  hoapital,  jail,  almshouse, 
and  good  public  schoDls.  Pop.  (census  of  1910J 
7,508. 

Leaf,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  body, 
especially  in  the  higher  plants.  The  leaf  al- 
ways stands  in  a  delinite  relation  to  the  stem, 
the  former  being  supported  by  the  latter. 
The  atem  and  its  leaves  constitute  the  shoot, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  thallome  (tliallus) 
of  lower  plants.  The  leaf  is  essentially  an 
expansion  of  chlorophyll- bearing  tissue,  ita 
framework,  epidermis,  etc.,  being  accessory 
atrueturea.  In  the  simpler  cases  there  is  but 
one  layer  of  cells,  aa  in  some  seaweeds  and 
many  mosses;  but  in  most  casea  there  are  at 
least  several  Ifljera,  the  outermost  being  espe- 
cially modified,  as  an  epidermis.  With  the  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  leaf  (in  atrial  plants) 
there  is  an  increased  development  of  support- 
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ing  tissues,  forming  more  or  less  branched  sys- 
tems of  ribs  and  veins.  These  ffrow  with  the 
leaf,  consequently  the  pattern  which  they  pre- 
sent is  dependent  upon  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  leaf.  Where  the  leaf  growth  is  lengthwise 
only,  as  in  many  graases  and  aedgea,  the  veins 
run  parallel  from  base  to  apex,  but  where  the 
growth  is  in  all  directions,  as  in  the  cabbage, 
grape,  etc.,  the  veins  are  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar. The  leaf  outline  also  is  dependent  upon 
its  mode  of  growth;  where  the  growth  is  uni- 
form the  margin  is  entire,  but  where  some 
sections  grow  more  than  others,  the  outline 
presents  certain  irregularities  (serrations,  den- 
tations, lobing,  etc.),  all  of  which  have  been 
very    accurately   defined   by   descriptive   bota- 

Phyllotaay,  or  the  particular  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  upon  the  atem,  has  received 
much  attention,  even  to  the  working  out  of 
mathematical  formulas,  but  here  again  we  find 


that  the  law  is  a  very  simple  one:  that  in  the 
bud  "  new  lateral  members  have  their  origin 
above  the  center  of  the  widest  gaps  between 
the  insertions  of  the  nearest  older  members  of 
the  same  kind  at  the  circumference  of  the 
growing  point."  The  chlorophyll-bearing  cells 
of  the  leaf  are  commonly  arranged  so  that  in 
one  or  more  layers  (palisade  layers)  they  stand 
with  their  longer  axes  perpendicular  to  and 
touching  the  upper  epidermis  (Fig.  1,  A).  The 
rpmuining  cells  are  loosely  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged, with  many  large  intercellular  spaces. 
In  leaves  whose  two  surfaces  are  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  aunlight  there  are  palisade  cells 
on  both  sides,  as  m  the  compass  plant  (Stl- 
phium  laciniatum)  of  the  prairies  of  the  U.  S. 
(Fig.  1,  B).  the  cottonwood,  etc. 

The  epidermis  of  one  or  both  surfaces  con- 
tains many  breathing  pores  (stomates),  which 
are  formed  by  the  divi.iion  and  splitting  of  an 
original  eptdermia  cell  {Fig.  2).  Each  pore 
thus  lies  between  two  cells,  the  guard  cells, 
which  retain  their  activity,  and  by  contracting 
and  expanding  increase  and  decrease  the  siks 
of  the  opening.  Leaves  with  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  their  palisade  and  loose  paren- 
chyma have  few  if  an;  pores  ia  the  upper 
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epidenniB;  but  when  tkie  difference  ia  less 
intematlj,  the  pores  are  more  nearly  equal  in 
number;  thus  in  tfas  cofflpaaB  plant  there  are  in 
the  upper  surface  S2  per  sq.  mm.  (52,700  per 
sq.  incli),  and  in  the  lower  87  per  Hq.  mm. 
(57^00  per  sq.  inch),  while  in  the  apple  there 
are  none  above,  and  246  per  sq.  mm.  (158,070 
per  sq.  inch)  below.  The  function  of  the  Bto- 
mates  is  the  ingress  and -egress  of  gastia,  and 
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more  particularly  the  ingreaB  of  carbon  dt- 
tndde  and  oxygen.  The  wnole  leaf  atnicture  is 
designed  to  secure  aa  much  aeration  as  passible 
with  the  least  loss  of  moisture;  but,  in  spiCe  of 
epidermis,  and  the  opening  and  closing  stomatee, 
some  moistuiQ  eecapes. 

League  of  Nations,  an  international  organisa- 
tion formulated  by  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris, 
in  April,  1919  the  purposes  of  which  are  suc- 
cinctly set  forth  in  what  has  been  variously  called 
the  "constitution"  and  the  "covenant"  of  the 
League.  The  preamble  of  the  document  recites: 
"In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation 
and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security, 
by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to 
war,  by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honor- 
able relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  the  understand!  nga  of  interna  tional 
law  as  to  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a 
scnqiiuous  respect  for  all  treaty  oblisations  in 
the  dealinss  ot  organiied  peoples  witn  one  an- 
other, the  high  contracting  partiee  asree  to  this 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  city 
of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  was  selected  as  the 
capital  of  the  League,  and  Sir  James  Eric  Dnim- 
mond  as  its  secretary-general. 

Lwn'ing  Tow'eis,  towers  which  overhang 
their  base  on  one  side,  the  deviation  from  the 
vertical  having  been  caused  by  settlement  of 
the  foundation,  explosion,  or  the  like,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  effect  being  pro- 
duced deliberately.  There  are  two  surprising 
towers  at  Bologna,  leaning  toward  one  another 
across  a  very  narrow  space,  so  that  they  seem 
almost  to  touch — the  Torre  Asinelii,  about 
300  ft.  ht)!h,  and  overhanging  4  ft.,  and  the 
Torre  Garisenda,  not  more  than  IGO  ft.  high, 
but  10  ft.  out  of  plumb.  In  Venice  the  slender 
tower  of  the  Church  of  San  Giorgio  dei  Grechi 
slopes  visibly  outward  over  its  narrow  canal. 
The  bell  tower  of  San  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara, 
and  the  clock  tower  of  the  ancient  palace  oF 
the  Venetian  Governor  at  Padua,  slope,  and  a 
tower  at  Neviansk,  in  Siberia,  is  mentioned  as 
having  a  decided  inclination;  but  the  moat  fa- 


mous and  most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the  bell 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  The  height  ia 
about  176  ft.,  and  it  overhanga  its  base  13  ft. 

Leap  Year,  a  ^'ear  which  contains  306  days, 
being  every  fourth  year,  which  leaps  over  a  day 
more  than  a  common  year.  Thus  in  common 
years,  if  the  first  day  of  March  ia  on  Monday 
the  present  year,  it  will  next  year  fall  on 
Tuesday,  but  in  leap  year  it  will  leap  to 
Wednesday,  for  leap  year  contains  a  day  more 
than  a  common  year,  a  day  being  added  to  the 
month  of  February.  Every  year  is  a  leap 
year  which  is  divisible  by  4  without  remain- 
der, except  the  concluding  years  of  centuries, 
every  fourth  only  of  which  is  a  ieap  year; 
thus  the  years  1600  and  1900  are  not  leap 
years,  but  2000  and  2400  are.    See  Biss 


Leath'er,  insoluble  compound  of  the  gelatin 
and  fibrin  of  hides  and  skins  with  tannic  acid, 
though  under  the  general  name  of  leather  are 
included  many  kinds  in  which  tlie  hide  or  skin 
is  preserved  and  made  suitable  for  various  uses 
without  such  chemical  union  of  the  gelatin 
and  tannin,  end  also  where  other  materials 
than  tannic  acid  are  used  in  combination  with 
the  gelatin  and  fibrin  of  the  skin.  Leather 
has  been  made  from  the  moat  remote  periods. 
The  Hebrews  ornamented  it  with  bright  colors, 
and  they  employed  it,  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
Egyptians,  for  veasela  to  contain  water,  and 
for  a  multitude  of  other  uaea.  The  paintings 
and  acuiptures  ot  Thebes  represent  many  of 
the  methods  of  working  leather  practiced  by 
thia  people  aa  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  time.  For  tanning  they  used  the  poda 
of  the  tont  or  acacia,  the  acanlhua  of  Strabo 
and  other  writers,  and  probably  also  the  bark 
and  wood  of  the  rhua  oxyacantboidet,  and 
the  bark  of  the  acaeia  teal,  both  natives  of 
the  desert.  Of  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
leather  used  by  the  Romans  no  accounts  are 
preserved;  and  the  processes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  also  are  lost.  In  the  Pacific  countries  of 
N.  America  leather  is  skillfully  tanned  by  the 
nativea,  who  employ  some  of  the  vegetabla 
productions  of  the  country  for  the  purpose. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  when  in  India,  discovered  a 
pair  of  slippers  in  a  sarcophagus  containing 
nothing  else  hut  a  small  heap  of  dust.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  among  the  Egyptian 
relics  tanned  crocodile  backs  which  were  used 
aa  armor.  In  the  U.  S.  the  oldeat  leather  of 
which  there  is  any  record  is  that  which  has 
been  found  in  the  huts  of  the  rock  dwellers  of 
Arizona,  in  the  shape  of  sandal  thonga. 

The  heaviest  ox  and  cow  hides  form  the 
principal  material  from  which  sole  leather  is 
made;  those  from  cattle  not  fully  growd,  and 
also  from  the  smaller  cattle  of  India  and  Af' 
rica,  are  generally  made  into  what  are  called 
upper  leathers,  in  contradistinction  from  calf- 
skins; upper  leather,  as  known  to  the  trade, 
including  kip,  wax  kip,  grain,  bulT,  and  aplit 
leather.  Horse  hides  are  used  to  only  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  the  U.  S.,  but  are  largely  manu- 
factured in  Europe.  The  American  bison  and 
the  Calcutta  hufi'alo  also  furnish  material  for 
sole  leather.  Hog  skins  make  the  best  saddle 
seating,  but  more  imitation  hog  skin  is  sold 
for  this  purpose  than  genuine.    Sh< 
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Bn;^  other  source.  Tbe  leather  has  but  little 
strength  ajid  no  solidit;,  but  it  is  quickly 
tann^,  generally  with  Alum  or  BumacK,  and 
worked  up  whole  or  split,  and  serves  for  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  pocket  books,  bookbinden' 
leftther,  shoe  linings,  bat  linings,  etc.  Deer- 
skins are  largely  used  to  make  what  are  known 
as  buckskin  gloves  and  mittena,  and  thia 
leather  is  often  sold  for  chamois  or  white 
leather.  Most  of  the  hides  for  tanning  are 
obtained  from  the  prairies  of  the  West  and 
ijouthwest,  principally  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Kansas;  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  pampaH 
of  the  country  tributary  to  the  Plata  River  in 
S.  America,  and  various  portions  of  India  and 

EnameUd  or  Patent  Japanned  Leather. — Al- 
most all  kinds  of  bides  or  skins  are  or  have 
been  japanned.  The  general  consumption,  how- 
ever, IS  confined  to  cowhide,  horsehide,  and  calf. 
The  usual  procedure  is  to  fill  the  surface, 
either  flesh  or  grain  side  of  the  leather,  with  a 
daub  callbd  sweetmeats,  consisting  mainly  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  a  filling  substance,  and 
then,  after  a  smooth  surface  has  been  obtained, 
to  give  the  hides  oi;  skins  a  covering  of  var- 
nish or  japan,  and  then  baks  until  the  var- 
nish is  hardened.    Fancy  colors  are  also  made. 

Rttaaia  leather  is  an  article  that  formerly 
was  in  use  for  the  choicest  kinds  of  leather 
fabrics,  pocketbooks,  satchels,  and  the  like. 
Bookbinders  preferred  it  for  the  binding  tit 
their  most  costly  volumes.  The  leather  had  a 
peculiar  odor.  Small  quantities  of  it  were  im- 
ported into  the  U.  S.,  and  more  could  have 
been  sold  if  it  had  been  imported.  In  1873  the 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Russia,  Marshall  Jewell, 
himself  a  tanner,  discovered  the  process  by 
which  it  was  made,  and  the  result  was  that 
"  Russia  "  leather  became  a  commodity  of  ex- 
tensive manufacture  and  sale  in  the  U.  8.,  and 
it  is  of  quite  as  good  quahty  as  the  imported. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  to  steep  the 
leather  which  is  to  be  Kusaianized  in  a 
solution  of  50  lb.  each  of  oak  and  hemlock 
bark  and  sumac,  1  lb.  of  willow  bark,  and  000 
gallops  of  water;  heat  by  steam  and  immerse 
the  sides  till  struck  through,  and  while  the 
material  is  still  damp  to  smear  on  the  outer 
side  a  solution  of  oil  of  birch  bark  dissolved 
in  a  little  alcohol  and  ether.  This  imparts  the 
odor  and  the  pliability. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
tanned,  curried,  and  finished,  aa  reported  hy 
the  U.  8.  census,  1009,  showed  910  plants, 
operated  on  a  capital  of  $332,727,000,  employ- 
ing 62,202  wage  earners,  paying  «32,103,000  for 
wages  and  9248,270,000  for  materials  used  in 
manufacture,  and  having  a  combined  output 
valued  at  »327,874,0O0.  During  the  flfty-five 
years  ended  1006  the  capital  in  thia  industry 
increased  nearly  tenfold,  the  number  of  wage 
earners  more  than  doubled,  and  the  total 
wages  increased  more  than  threefold.  Penn- 
sylvania ranked  first,  1005,  in  the  production 
of  oak  and  rough  leathers;  Massacnuaetts  in 
calf,  kid,  and  ^eep  leathers;  and  Wiaconsin 
in  barnesB  leather.  In  the  fiscal  year  1010-1 
the  imports  of  leather  woounted  in  value  to 


96,37d,I7&  and  manofacturea  of  leather  to 
|0,2a0,64fi,  and  the  exports  of  leather  to  «37,- 
100,066  and  manofaotures  of  leather  to  $16^ 
473,300. 

Leather  Board,  article  much  used  in  tka 
manufacture  of  hoots  and  shoes.  It  is  made  of 
eld  Manila  rope,  hemp  rope,  jute,  or  linen  can- 
vas and  leather  scraps,  to  which  are  added  cer- 
tain chemicals  and  a  cement  which  makes  it 
more  impervious  to  water  than  leather.  Ths 
rope  or  canvas  and  leatjier  scraps  are  first 
ground  to  a  pulp.  The  pulp  is  then  run  off  by 
a  wet-cylinder  machine  and  cut  into  sheets; 
these  sheets  are  then  dried  and  are  run 
through  calendering  machines  to  smooth  them, 
and  are  afterwarda  pressed  by  still  heavier 
machines  to  give  an  even  surface  and  still 
greater  solidity.  It  is  also  pressed  intodiHer- 
ent  forine  convenient  for  use,  among  which  are 
counters  or  stiffenings  for  boots  and  shoes, 
which  by  a  patent  process  are  made  perfectly 
waterproof. 

LUT'enworth,  Henry,  1783-1834;  American 
military  officer;  b,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  became 
a  lawyer;  entered  the  volunteer  army  for  the 
war  with  England,  1812;  afterwards  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army;  was  in 
the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  expedition  against  the  Ariekaree  Indi- 
ans; founaed  several  military  poets  on  the 
W.  frontier,  including  Fort  Leavenworth,  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Leavenworth,  capital  of  Leavenworth  Co., 
Kan.;  on  the  Missouri  River,  312  m.  NW.  of 
St.  Louis.  Excepting  its  water  front,  the  city 
is  surrounded  by  bluffs  300  ft.  high.  The  river 
is  here  spanned  by  an  iron  railway  bridge  that 
cost  91,000,000  and  a  steel  one  that  cost  9670,- 
000.  Manufacturing  is  promoted  by  several 
coal  mines  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Here  are 
the  Pro-cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, State  Orphan  Asylum,  Mt.  St.  MaryS 
Academy,  St.  John's,  Cusbing,  Leavenworth, 
and  Mitchel  hospitals  (each  with  a  training 
school  for  nurses),  Whittier  Library,  and 
many  private  benevolent  institutions.  Fort 
Leavenworth,  a  U.  S.  military  reservation,  on 
which  is  a  regular  military  post,  a  military 
prison,  and  a  widely  known  military  school.  Is 
2  m.  N.  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  include 
carpets,  furniture,  carriages  and  wagons,  boots 
and  shoes,  boilers,  engines,  mining  machine^, 
iron  bridges,  cigars,  and  jeweliT.  Pop.  (1010) 
10,363. 

Leb'anon,  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  extending  about  110  m.  along  the  sea- 
coaat  from  the  Nahr-el-Kibir  (Eleutherus) 
River  on  the  N.  to  the  Nahr -el-Litany  [Leon- 
tes)  on  the  S. — i.e.,  from  the  great  pass  open- 
ing into  the  valley  of  Hamah  (Hamath)  t« 
the  vicinity  of  Tyre,  and  separated  by  the 
elevated  valley  of  El-Bukaa  (Cmle-Syria),  10 
to  20  m.  wide,  from  the  parallel  range  of 
Anti-Libanus,  similarly  extending  from  near 
Homa  (Emesa)  on  the  N.  to  the  peak  of  Jebel- 
esh-8beikh  (Hermon)),  a  few  miles  8.  of  Da- 
mascus. 'Between  the  mountains  and  the  seA 
the  plain  of  Ph<Fnicia  is  of  varying  breadth, 
'  but  never  more  than  10  or  IS  m.,  while  apvn 
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are  Bereral  titneB  thrown  off  which  jut  prectpi- 
touslj  into  the  aea.  The  base  of  the  range  has 
an  average  breadth  of  twenty  mileH;  the  peak 
of  Jebel  Timarun  attains  a  height  of  10,633 
ft.  The  elevation  decreases  toward  the  S.,  aud 
falU  rapidly  from  the  twin  pealis  of  Tomat- 
Niha  (6,500  ft.)  to  the  wild,  abrupt  ravine  of 
the  Iiitany,  whose  banlu  sometiinea  riee  per- 
peodicnlarly  1,000  ft.  The  inhabitants  are 
ebicfly  Marouites,  a  Christian  sect,  in  the  N., 
•ad  Druses,  professing  a  corrupted  Moham- 
medanism, in  the  S.  These  races  are  rivals, 
and  have  for  centuries  been  at  feud.  The  dis- 
trict is  subject  to  a  Maronite  governor,  de- 
fending on  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.    Capital, 


liiibtMmi,  capital  of  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.;  on 
Swatara  Creek  and  Union  Canal;  25  ni.  E,  of 
Harrisburgi  is  in  an  agricultural,  limestone, 
brownstone,  anthracite  ooal,  and  brick-clay 
region,  S  m.  N.  of  the  great  Cornwall  iron 
hillB;  is  principally  engBf[ed  in  iron  roanufac. 
taring,  and  has  a  gravity  system  of  water 
works,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Soldiers'  parks.  Moravian  and 
Mennonite  churches  were  created  here,  1740  j 
the  town  was  laid  out  17B0,  and  incorporated 
1821.     Fop.   (1910)    19^0. 

Lebean  (1«-bA'),  Jean  Louis  Joseph,  1794- 
ISAS;  Belgian  statesman;  b.  Huy,  province  of 
Litge;  practiced  as  an  advocate  with  great 
success ;  and  founded  in  1824  the  Journal 
Potitiijtie  de  lAige,  which  contributed  to  that 
alliance  between  the  Clerical  and  Lit>erBl  par- 
ties which  made  it  possible  for  the  Belgian 
provinces  to  diasolve  the  union  with  the  Neth- 
erlands. As  meinbeT  of  the  Congress  of  1830, 
and  HinietcT  of  Foreign  Affairs.  1B31,  he  op- 
posed the  annexation  to  France  Hnd  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  as  king.  He  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  Leopold,  and  served 
under  him  as  Minister  of  Justice  to  1834;  was 
called  once  more,  1840,  to  tbe  Ministry  of  For- 
cEgn  Affairs,  but  retired  before  the  violent  op- 
position of  the  Gerical  Party. 

)>  Bcenf  (li  bon.  Edmond,  1809-48;  French 
military  officer;  b.  Paris;  entered  the  artillery, 
1822;  served  in  Algeria,  1837-40;  went  to 
Crimea,  1SS4,  as  colonel  and  chief  of  the  staff 
of  tbe  artillei-f,  and  distiuKuiehed  hiintelf  in 
the  battle  of  Alma  and  at  the  artillery  attack 
on  Sebastopol;  was  made  a  brigadier  general, 
1854;  became  a  general  of  division,  1857,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  Italian  War  of 
1B59.  He  was  Minister  of  War,  1869-70.  In 
March,  18T0,  he  was  created  a.  marshal,  and 
wboi  the  war  with  Germany  began,  became  the 
actual  commander  of  the  army,  but  was  com- 

C'lled  to  resign,  his  inefficiency  and  the  utter 
ck.  of  preparation  of  the  troops  having  been 
proved.  As  commander  of  the  Third  Corps,  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Vlonville,  Urave- 
lotte,  and  Noi»eville.  At  tbe  surrender  of 
&Ietx  be  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Lebnm  ne-br«A'),  CharlM,  1619-90;  French 
painter;  b.  Parts,  He  displayed  early  so  de- 
cided a  talent  for  art  that  tbe  Chancellor 
Stonier  aent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
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six  years.  In  1648  be  was  recalled  to  France, 
where  his  work  was  much  appreciated.  His 
"  Mariyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  "  and  that  of  "  tit. 
Stephen  "  in  Notre  Dame  led  to  his  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  that  year.  Lebmn 
painted  the  battles  of  Alexander  in  a  series 
which  included  the  "  Family  of  Darius,"  oon- 
sidered  his  masterpiece.  He  decorated  the  pal- 
ace of  Fontainebleau,  the  great  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  chapel  and  pavilion  of  Aurora  in 
Colbert's  Palace  of  Sceaux.  He  was  chancellor 
and  director  of  the  Ro^al  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  in  Pans,  end  president  of  ths 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome.  Through'his 
inlluence  the  French  Academy  wai  established 
in  Rome,  16Q6. 

Lebmn,  Charles  Fiansois  (Duke  of  Piacenza), 
1739-1824;  French  etatesman;  b.  St.  Sauveur- 
Lendelin,  Normandy;  was  Maupeou'e  most  in- 
fluential adviser  during  his  chancellorship;  as 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  bad 
great  influence.  He  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  1796;  was  made 
third  consul  by  Bonaparte,  1799,  with  the  su- 
preme direction  of  the  flnances  and  of  tbe  in- 
ternal administration.  Under  the  empire  he 
was  archtreasurer,  was  made  Duke  of  Piacenia, 
and  also  Governor  of  Uguria.  In  1810-14  he 
was  Governor  of  Holland.  On  the  advent  ot 
the  Bourbons  he  was  occluded  from.the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  but  in  1819  be  was  aUowed  to 
take  his  seat. 


ried  young  to  J.  B.  P.  Lebrun,  a  dealer  in 
works  of  art  and  a  writer.  She  painted  many 
portraits  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was 
popular  with  the  court  nobles;  was  made  a 
member  of  tbe  Academy, 'l7S3;  1733,  she  left 
France  and  resided  at  Rome,  Naples,  Vienna, 
and  other  cities.  Portraits  of  LaOv  Hamilton, 
Lord  Byron,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV,  date  from  this  time.  In 
Paris,  under  Bonaparte's  influence,  she  painted 
his  sister,  Caroline  Murat,  and  other  persons 
of  the  imperial  court,  tludoubtedly  she  is  the 
most  famous  artist  among  women.  The  beat 
opportunity  to  study  her  work  is  in  the  Louvre, 
where  are  seven  or  eight  important  pictures, 

Le  Cap'.     Bee  Cafb  Hattiki*. 

Lecce  (ISt'chfl),  ancient  hycva  or  ZrtJpt'o,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  S.  Italy;  in  the 
province  of  Lecce ;  on  a  plain  between  the  Adri- 
atic on  the  N.,  the  Gulf  oi  Taranto  on  the  W., 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  S.  The  town  is 
regularly  built  of  a  remarkably  fine  white 
stone,  and  has  many  interesting  ediflces,  espe- 
cially churches  and  convents.  There  is  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  there  are  well-established  day 
and  evening  schools  and  numerous  charitable 
institutions.  Lecce  {probably  of  Cretan  origin) 
was  very  flourishing  during  the  Roman  period, 
escaped  the  barbarians,  and,  1000  a.D.,  was 
governed  liy  its  own  counts,  among  whom  were 
Tancred  and  Bohemond.    Pop.   { 1001 )   32,087. 

Lech'fotd,  Thomas,  lawyer  from  London  who 
settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1638,  the  Qrst  c*  '^'- 


t  of  ^i^\^ 
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proferaum  to  practice  in  New  England.     He 

returned  to  England,  1641,  much  diasatlafied 
with  his  experieacei  published,  1642,  "  Plaiae 
Dealing,  or  Kenes  from  New  Engluid's  Present 
Gkivemment,"  etc.,  and,  1644,  "New  England's 
Advice  to  Old  En^and."  He  is  said  to  have 
died  soon  after.  Though  hostile  to  New  Eng- 
land, Lechford's  work  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

ttckfj,  William  Edward  Hutpoto,  1836- 
1903;  British  historian;  b.  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land; published  anonjmoual]',  IBSl,  "The  Lead- 
ers of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland " ;  settled  in 
London,  and  surprised  the  learned  world,  1S06, 
bj  the  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Itationalisin  in  Europe,"  a  work 
which  united  to  an  elegant  style  a  judicial 
impartiality  and  a  more  than  Oerman  erudi- 
tion. It  was  speedily  republished  in  the  U.  S., 
as  were  also  his  next  works,  "  A  History  of 
European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Chkrle- 
mume,"  and  "  A  History  of  England  in  the 
Eigdteentb  Century." 

Lodetc  (li-klfir'),  Yictoi  Emmanuel,  1772- 
1802;  French  general;  b.  Pontoise,  near  Paris; 
after  acquiring  military  fame,  nded  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  consulate,  and  became  gen- 
eral of  division.  In  1801  Napoleon  appointed 
him  captain  general  of  Santo  Domingo,  to  en- 
force the  restoration  of  slaserr,  and  he  reached 
Samena  early  IB02,  with  a  large  fleet  and  a 
force  exceeding  30,000  men.  On  May  let  a 
truce  was  concluded,  during  which  Toussaint 
rOuverture  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  France. 
The  infuriated  blacks  renewed  hostilities  under 
Dessalines,  while  the  French  were  decimated 
ly  yellow  fever,  to  which  Leelerc  succumbed. 
Hie  wife  Pauline,  Napoleon'a  sister,  escorted 
his  remains  to  France. 

Lecocq  <U-k(>k'),  Al«SJUidie  Charles,  1832- 
Iftll;  French  composer;  b.  Paris;  educated  in 
■  the  Conservatory  there.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  composer  of  numerous  operas  bouffet,  of 
which  "  Les  Cent  Vierges,"  "  I*  Fille  do 
Madame  Angot,"  "  Giroflfi-Girofla,"  "  La  Mar- 
jolaJne,"  and  "Le  Petit  Due"  are  the  best 
known.  His  works  have  bad  a  remarkable  pop- 
ularity. 

Le  Conte  (1«  kflnt'),  Jo>«ph,  1B23-1901; 
American  geologist;  son  of  Lewis  Le  Conte;  b. 
Liberty  Co.,  Ga.;  settled,  1848,  as  a  physician 
in  Macon,  Ga. ;  became  Prof,  of  Natiinil  His- 
tory at  Franklin  Collie,  1853,  and  «iis  Prof, 
of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  Univ.  of  S. 
Carolina,  1856-fla,  accompai^ing  hie  brother 
John,  1969,  to  California,  where  he  took  the 
Chair  of  Geology  in  the  Univ.  of  California. 
He  wail  vice  president  of  tbe  International  Con- 
gress of  Geologists,  1891,  and  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  18B2.  He  is  most  widely  known 
through  his  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  but  wrote 
^Bo  on  optics,  aeronautics,  biol^y,  art,  edu- 
cation, philosophy,  and  the  relations  ol  religion 
and  science. 

Loconte  de  Ude  (d6  ISl'),  CharlM  Mule, 
1818-94;  French  poet;  b.  St.  Paul,  Island  of 
lUunion ;  settled  in  Paris,  1847.  His  Bnt  vol- 
ume was   "Foemu  Antique"    (1863).     The 
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volume  was  accompanied  by  a  preface  of  im- 
portance. It  distinctly  expressed  the  ideas  of 
the  so-called  neopagan  movenient.  It  arraigned 
romanticism  and  modem  art  altogether  for  its 
abandonment  to  the  personal  and  emotional 
element.  A  group  of  writers  folowed  bia 
lead,  and  were  called  Impassibles.  "  Poteies  et 
Fo6eies  "  followed,  I8G6 ;  "  Po^mea  Barbares," 
1B62,  and  "  Potmes  Tragiques,"  1883.  The 
poems  usually  take  their  subjects  from  the 
sacred  traditions  and  myths  of  various  peoples. 

Leconvrenr  (l«-kD-vrir'),  Adiienne,  1692- 
1730;  French  actress;  b.  near  Epemay.  In 
1702  her  parents  settled  at  Paris,  and  after 
receiving  some  instruction  from  the  actor  Le- 
grand  ene  went  on  the  stage  at  Strassburg, 
1716.  In  the  following  year  she  made  h^ 
debut  at  the  Th^Atre  Frani^is  in  Paris,  where 
she  very  soon  attained  the  Hrst  place  both  in  ' 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Maurice  of  Saxony  was 
her  lover,  and  when  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Courland  she  sold  her  diamonds  and  jewels  in 
order  to  l«nd  him  the  mooe^  necesaary  to  take 
possession  of  the  country. 

Le  Cieuwt  (16  krS-EJ)'].    See  Cbbusot,  Lb. 

Le'd^  in  Greek  mytho}ogy,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tioa.  King  of  jEtolia,  and  wife  of  '^ndarcoa. 
King  of  Sparta,  to  whom  she  bore  Timandra, 
FhilonoS,  and  Clyttemnestra.  Her  beauty  en- 
thralled Zeus,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
swan  and  surprised  her  in  the  bath.  Though 
she  was  alreaoy  pregnant  by  her  husband  with 
Clytvmnestra  and  Castor,  yet  by  her  divine 
lover  she  conceived  Polinx  and  Helen,  and  waa 
deliyered  of  all  four  at  the  same  time. 

Ledochowskl  (IM-fi-chSv'Bke),  Uiedilaa  Hal> 
ka  (Count  de),  1822-1902;  Polish  prelate;'  b. 
Ledochow,  Galicia;  became  domestic  prelate 
and  prothonotai?  apostolic  to  Pope  Pius  IX ; 
Archbishop  of  Thchee  in  partibus  infidelium, 
1B61 ;    was    appointed,     1866,    Archbishop    of 


headed  the  protest  a^inst  the  new  Prussian 

ecclesiastical  laws  which  placed  the  choice  of 
bishops  and  priests  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  diocese  or  parish.  Persistently  refuBing 
to  appear  before  the  courts  to  justify  his  ac- 
tion, he  was  imprisoned  at  Ostrowa,  1S74-76, 
nfter  which  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal,  1875,  and  appointed 
prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  1898. 

LediU'BoUin  (M-dra-ra-lftA') ,  Alexandre  Av- 
guate,  1807-74;  French  revolutionist;  b,  Paris; 
be^n  to  be  known  soon  after  the  revolution  of 
July,  1B30,  as  an  advocate  in  important  polit- 
ical cases,  Eis  an  editor  of  republican  newspa- 
pers, and  as  a  celebrated  lanyer  in  ordinary 
lawsuits.  In  1841  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  upheld  openly 
the  doctrines  of  republioaniam  in  the  chamber. 
For  a  short  time  he  waa  the  most  conspicuous 
(I<^re  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  checked 
the  plans  of  the  monarchists  and  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  one  of  the  provisional  Kovern- 
ment  of  the  republic,  he  put  in  pracUee  hia 
theory  of  universal  suffrage.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  but  received  only  a 
■mall  vote.     On  June  13,  1849,  he  headed  a 
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deraonetrotion  asainst  the  RomKn  policy  of  the 
govenunent,  and  as  the  movement  waa  re- 
garded aa  an  actual  iniunection,  he  vas  foroed 
to  fire.  He  took  refu^  in  England,  where  he 
coSperated  with  Mamnl,  Eosauth,  and  other 
revolutionary  leaders  in  propagating  demo- 
cratic principles.  While  there  he  \vrot«  a  work 
entitled  "The  Decline  of  England.".  Betumed 
to  France,  1870;  he  did  not  wish  to  reBnter  the 
politicnl  arena,  but  the  Republicans  elected 
him  di'putj,  1S73,  and  he  vae  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  extreme  Left  in  the  VersaillBs  As- 

~I.«djtud  (lej'&rd),  John,  1761-89;  American 
traveler;  h.  Groton,  Conn.;  joined  Capt.  Cook's 
third  expedition  roimd  the  world.  After  his 
return  he  served  in  the  Britieh  navy,  and,  1782, 
to  avoid  fighting  against  his  native  country, 
escaped  from  a  man-of-war  I^iug  off  Long  Is- 
land. Having  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  fit  out 
an  espedition  to  the  Nw.  coast,  he  emharked 
for  Europe  with  the  design  of  making  a  jour- 
ney through  N.  Ei)rope  and  Asia,  and  acroea 
Bering  Strait  to  the  W.  hemisphere.  Arriving 
at  Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  Finland,  but  found 
open  water.  He  changed  his  course,  and  In  the 
dead  of  winter  walked  in  seven  weeks  1,400  m, 
around  the  whole  coast  of  the  gulf  to  St. 
Pi-ti-r^hurg.  He  proceeded  to  Irkutsk,  whence 
he  hnili'd  in  a  smalt  boat  1,400  m.  down  the 
river  Lena  to  Yakutsk.  Returning  to  Irkutsk, 
he  was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  He  found  his  way  back  to  London, 
and,  IISS,  started  to  croes  the  African  conti- 
nent in  a  westerly  direction  from  Sennaar,  but 
died  at  Cairo.  Many  extracts  from  his  jour- 
aalB  and  his  private  correspondence  with  Jeffer- 
son and  others  are  given  in  bis  "Life"  by 
Jared  Sparks. 

Ledyaid,  WilUam,  aht.  1760-61;  American 
revolutionary  soldier,  uncle  of  the  preoeding; 
b.  Groton,  Conn.  On  September  7,  1781,  com- 
manding 157  militia  in  Fort  Griswold,  New 
London  harbor,  he  reaisted  for  an  hour  BOO 
Britiib,  who  lost  two  commanding  officers  and 
200  men  before  effecting  an  entrance.  Maj. 
Bromfield,  a  Tor;  in  command,  demanded, 
"  Who  oonunands  this  garrison? "  Ledyard 
replied,  "I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,"  hand- 
ing him  his  sword,  which  Bromfield  plunged 
through  the  body  of  Ledyard.  A  massacre  of 
the  Jdnericans  ensued,  and  more  than  100  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Lee,  Ann,  1736-84;  English  religious  leader; 
b.  Manchester;  waa  married  to  a  man  named 
Stanley,  and  soon  began  to  take  part  in  the 
conventicles  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  the 
ori^nal  "  Shaking  Quakers,"  whom  she  suc- 
ceeded as  the  leader  of  the  sect,  1771,  soon 
after  whicb  she  was  for  a  time  confined  in  a 
jail,  and  then  in  a  madhouse.  After  her  release 
•he  was  acknowledged  as  a  "  mother  in  Christ," 
and  aasumed  the  title  of  "  Ann,  the  Word."  In 
1774  she  went  with  a  few  followers  to  New 
York,  and,  1778,  settled  at  Watervyet,  near 
Albany.  Here  abe  was  charged  with  high  trea- 
Mii  and  witchcraft,  and  was  imprieonea  at  AI- 
buy  and  PonghkeepsieJ 


Lm,  Atthtir,  IT40-92;  American  diplomat; 
b.  Stratford,  Va. ;  son  of  Thomas  Lee,  Glovemor 
of  Virginia;  after  practicing  medicine  at  Witl- 
iamsbnrg,  studied  law  in  the  Temple,  London, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1770;  published 
letters  in  defense  of  the  colonies,  and  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "An  Appeal  to  the  EnKlish  Na- 
tion." In  1770  he  became  the  o^nt  of  the 
colot^  of  Massachusetts,  in  association  with 
Frantlin,  and,  1774,  presented  the  addresses  of 
Congress  to  the  king  and  people  of  England. 
After  acting  as  the  London  agent  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Secret  Correspondence  with  the 
friends  of  the  colonies  in  Europe,  he,  1776, 
removed  to  Paris,  where,  with  Franklin  and 
Silas  Deane,  he  secured  a  treaty  of  ^liance 
with  France.  In  1777  he  visited  Madrid  and 
Berlin,  as  a  commissioner  from  the  United 
SUtes,  and  177B-79,  was  sole  commissioner  to 
Spain  and  actii^  commissioner  to  Prussia.  His 
quarrels  with  his  fellow  commissioners  led  Con- 
gress to  recall  him,  1776.  He  served  in  the 
State  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1781-82,  in  Con- 
gress, 1782-S5,  and  on  the  Board  of  Treasury 
of  the  Confederated  States,  17B4-69. 

Lee,  Charles,  1731-82;  American  military 
officer;  b.  Dernhall,  Cheshire,  England;  was 
the  son  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  army; 
served  in  Braddock's  expedition,  and  waa 
wounded  at  Ticonderoga,  1766;  distinguished 
himself  in  Portugal;  beoame  later  a  soldier  of 
fortune;  aid-de-iMunp  to  the  King  of  Poland 
and  a  major  general;  entered  the  Russian  serv- 
ice against  the  Turks.  In  1773  he  purchased 
an  estate  in  Berkeley  Co.,  Va.,  and  became  an 
ardent  Whig.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  major 
^neral  of  the  Continental  army;  took  part 
in  the  defense  of  Charleston;  and,  1776,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Baskimp-idge,  N.  J.  It  is 
now  considered  certain  that  while  in  prison 
Lee  made  treasonable  propositions  to  the  ene- 
my, itr  I77B  he  waa  exchanged,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  his  insubordination  nearly 
lost  the  day.  He  was  court-martialed,  waa  sus- 
pended for  one  year  from  command.  He  re- 
tired to  Virginia,  and  a  disreapeotfnl  letter 
sent  by  him  to  Congress  caused  his  dismissal 
from  ttie  aervice. 

Lee,  FiaitcU  Ughtfoot,  1734-97;  Ameriean 
statesman;  son  of  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee;  b. 
Stratford,  Va. ;  served  in  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es, 1766-72;  delegate  in  the  ConUnental  Con- 
gress, 1776-79;  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  rendered  tntportsnt  servicea  In 
framing  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  in- 
sisting, as  conditions  of  peace  with  England, 
on  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

Lee,  Heniy,  I766-I81B;  American  military 
officer;  b.  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.;  father  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee;  at  beginning  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  appointed  captain  of  a, 
company  of  Virginia  cavalry,  and  served  after- 
wards both  in   the  North  and  South   in  com- 


LighthoTse  Harry.  He  waa  in  Congress, 
1TS6;  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of 
178S  that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution; 
Governor  of  Virginia,  1792-0&;  eo 
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chief  of  the  expeditioa  a^inst  the  whieky  In- 
surgCDtB,  1794)  aod  again  a  member  of  Con- 
fess, 1709.  In  hU  celebrated  eulogj  on  VVasli- 
ingtDn,  prepared  by  direction  of  Congress,  occur 
the  words,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  countrpnen.  In  1S09 
he  was  confined  for  debt  in  Spottsjlvania  Co., 
Va.,  and  wrote  his  "  Memoirs  of  'the  War  in 
the  Southern  Department." 

Lee,  Kichatd  Henty,  1732-94;  American 
statesman;  b.  Stratford,  Va.;  son  of  Thomas 
Lee;  was  earlj  chosen  to  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es, where  he  at  once  took  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  side  of  popular  rights,  and  was  in 
Congress,  1774-79,  1784-85,  and  1787,  He  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  motion  of  June  7, 
177e,  "That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States,"  etc.,  and  advocated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  a  bold  and  brilliant  speech. 
Diiring  1T80  he  was  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of 
Westmoreland  Co.  He  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Virginia,  1789-92,  and,  though  not  a  Federal- 
ist, supported  the  administration  of  Washing- 
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Lee,  Bobeit  Edward,  1807-70;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Stratford,  Va.;  son  of  Gen. 
Henrj  Lee;  was  graduated  at  West  I'oint  and 
aesigned  to  the  engineers,  .1S20;  chief  engi- 
neer on  the  stair  of  Cien.  Scott  in  the  Mexican 
War;  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, 1862-55;  promoted  colonel,  1S61;  resigned 
on  the  secession  of  Virginia ;  and  was  made 
commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia with  the  rank  of  major  general.  He 
took  no  important  part  in  the  war  for  more 
than  a  year.  Un  June  3,  1862,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Army  of  N.  Virginia,  and  on 
the  26th  began  againat  the  Union  army  under 
McClellan  the  Seven  Days'  battle,  which  re- 
sulted in  its  virtual  abandonment  of  the  siege 
of  Richmond.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29th  and 
30th,  Lee  entered  on  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land, which  was  baffled  by  McClellan  at  An- 
tietam,  September  16th  and  17th.  He  then 
recroBsed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  at  Fredericksburg,  was 
attacked  on  December  13th  by  Burnside,  who 
was  signally  defeated.  Hooker,  Burnside  "a 
successor,  turned  Lee'e  left  flank,  and  gained 
his  rear.  Then  ensued  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  May  2-4,  1863,  in  which  Hooker  waa 
worsted.  Having  gathered  all  the  available 
forces  in  the  Carolinae  and  Virginia,  Lee  moved 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  with  the  Union  army  under  Meade, 
July  lst-3d.  On  the  first  day,  when  only  parts 
of  each  army  were  present,  the  Confederates 
gained  decided  advantages.  Those  fniined  by 
them  on  the  second  were  apparent  rather  than 
real.  On  the  third  day  they  met  with  a  sig- 
nal repulse.  Lee,  closely  followed  by  Meade, 
retreated  into  Virginia  and  took  ponitinn  on 
the  Bapidan,  where,  having  lost  about  half 
bis  army  in  the  campaign,  he  remained  during 
the  following  winter.  Meade's  offensive  move- 
nient  in  November  was  easily  checked. 

When  the  spring  campaign  of  1804  opened, 
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Lee  had  about  60,000  men  strongly  intrenched 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Bapidan.  To  combat 
these  Grant  had  about  140,000.  On  May  4tta 
Grant  moved  to  turn  the  Confederate  army  by 
the  right.  The  Rapidan  was  crossed  without 
opposition,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  the 
S.  The  tine  of  march  lay  through  the  W. 
verge  of  the  Wilderness.  Lee  atta^ed  his  op- 
ponent while  moving  through  this  wooded  re- 
gion, and  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  of 
the    Wilderness    followed.    May    5th   and   6th. 


that  place  first,  where  bis  forces  intrenched 
themselves,  and  severe  fighting  ensued,  which 
culminated  in  another  indecisive  battle  on  May 
12th.  On  the  18th  Grant  moved  S.  from  Spott- 
eylvania,  and  Lee  was  gradually  forced  back 
toward  Richmond  nutil  tne  close  of  May,  when 
the  Confederates  stood  at  bay,  strongly  in- 
trenched, on  the  Chickabominy.  Grants  at- 
tack on  June  3d  at  Cold  Harbor  was  signally 
repulsed.  Uu  June  I2th  Grant  marched  down 
the  Chickahominy  to  the  James,  which  he 
crossed,  and  took  up  a  position  near  Peters- 
burg, from  which  the  B.  communications  of 
Richmond  could  be  assailed.  Lee  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  James,  and  undertook 
the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital.  The 
subsequent  operations  in  Virginia  thereupon 
resolved  themselves  mainly  into  the  siege  and 
defense  of  Petersburg.  This  lasted  until  April, 
1865,  when.  Grant  having  fairly  passed  around 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  defenses, 
and  having  broken  throu^  the  lines,  Lee  aban- 
doned Petersburg  and  Itichmond,  April  2d. 
The  Confederate  army  retreated  and  waa  close- 
ly pursued  by  Grant  On  the  9th  Lee  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox  Courthouse.  The  list  of 
paroled  prisoners  contained  27,80S  names,  but 
of  these  hardly  a  third  bad  arms.  Although 
Lee  had  in  February  been  appointed  general  in 
chief,  with  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  capitulation  only  applied 
to  the  army  in  Virginia;  but  the  surrender 
of  this  army  virtually  brought  the  war  to  a 
close.  After  the  war  Lee  retired  into  private 
life.  In  October,  1865,  he  became  president  of 
Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  the 
name  of  which  was  after  his  death  changed  to 
Washington  and  Lee  Unir. 

Leech,  John,  1S17-64;  English  illustrator 
and  draughtsman;  b.  London;  began  his  artia- 
tic  career  by  making  lithographic  drawings  il- 
lustrating "  Bell's  Life  in  London,"  and  in  1837 
illustrated  Theodore  Hook's  story,  "Jack 
Brag."  His  etchings  for  Barham's  "  Ingoldst^ 
Legends,"  "  Punch's  Pocketbook,"  and  Surtee^ 
sporting  novels,  extended  his  reputation.  He 
made  woodcuts  for  Bood't  Comxo  Annual, 
Dicken's  "  Christmas  Carol,"  Gilbert  6.  Beoket'a 
"Comic  History  of  England"  (in  which  wei« 
also  some  etchings),  the  periodical  Once  a 
Week,  etc.  He  worked  for  Punoh  for  twenty 
years,  his  last  drawing  appearing  November  6, 
1864. 


wide,  and  discharges  ita  waters  into  the 
aissippi  by  the  Leech  Lake  River,  t  tOOQ 
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Leoch,  anj  one  of  the  memberB  of  the  order 
Birwtinei.  Leeches  have  an  elongate  flattened 
body  (near!)'  cylindrical  in  a  few],  terminated 
at  either  end  bf  a  sucking  disk.  The  ntouth  is 
in  the  center  of  the  anterior  tucker,  and  in  the 
jawed  leeches  it  is  surrounded  by  three  radiat- 
ing jaws,  each  of  which  ia  double,  the  halves 
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each  resembling  a  segmsnt  of  a  circular  saw. 
By  means  of  these  the  leech  makes  the  incis- 
ions through  the  skin  which  were  so  fainiliar  in 
the  days  when  blood  letting  waa  regarded  as  a 
panacea  for  every  ill.  Two  kinds  of  sense  or- 
gans occur — a,  varying  number  of  eyes  on  the 
front  Moment  and  organs  possibly  of  taste  or 
smell  on  the  other  ae^enta.  The  sexea  are 
united  in  the  aame  individual. 

Leeda,  town  in  the  West  Hiding  of  York- 
Bhire,  England,  on  the  river  Aire;  66J  m.  W. 
of  Hull.  It  ia  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  a  county  in  itaelt.  The  public 
buildinga  include  the  Royal  Exchange,  Corn 
Exchange,  Uunicipal  Art  Gallery  and  Museum, 
Coliseum,  Oeneral  Infirmary,  Yorkshire  Col- 
lege, grammar  school  {founded,  1552),  Me- 
chanics Institution,  and  the  pariah  church,  St. 
Pet«r'a-  Leeds  is  the  chief  center  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to 
iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  it  manu- 
factures locomotives,  engines,  mill  machinery, 
steam  plows,  etc.  Brass  founding  ia  a  consid- 
erable industry.  Boots  and  ahoea,  cigars,  chem- 
icals, terra  cotta  wares,  and  faTence  are  among 
other  articles  produced.  Leeds  haa  easy  acccaa 
by  water  to  Liverpool  and  Hull  by  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  and  the  Aire  and  Calder 
lUivigatioD.  Estimated  pop.  of  munioipal  bor- 
ough (1911)  445,508. 

Laeowarden  (IB'wIir-din),  capital  of  Fries- 
land,  Netherlands;  10  m.  from  the  sea,  TO  m. 
NE.  of  Amsterdam-,  is  intersected  by  numerous 
canals;  contains  the  Stadhuis,  ro.val  palace, 
government  house,  palace  of  justice,  orphan- 
ai!!e,  exchange,  and  many  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional institntiona ;  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
paper,  musical  iostnuaeiitB,  and  gold  and  silver 
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ware,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  swine, 
butter,. fiax,  and  spirits.     Pop.   (1907)   3S,1B9. 

LeenwenhMk    (1Q'n£n-bOk) ,    Antonius   van, 

1632-1723;  Dutch  naturalist;  b.  Delft;  was 
originally  a  merchant  and  afterwards  an  opti- 
cal instrument  maker;  was  among  the  Srst  to 
employ  the  microscope  in  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological investigations,  of  which  he  made  a 
great  number  by  means  of  simple  microscopes 
of  his  own  construction.  He  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  discovery  of  the  red  glob- 
ules of  the  blood,  1073,  of  the  infusorial  ani- 
malcules, 1676,  and  of  the  spermatozoa,  1G77. 

Lee'ward  Islands,  colony  of  Great  Britain; 
in  the  W.  Indiea,  N.  of  the  Windward  Isianda 
colony.  The  colony  was  created,  1S71>  and  ein- 
bracea  the  islands  of  Antieua,  St.  Kitts,  Do- 
minica, Montserrat,  and  tlie  British  portion 
of  the  Virgin  lalanda,  with  their  dependencies 
(Barbuda,  Redonda,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  etc.) ; 
area,  701  sq.  m,;  ^p.  (1901)  127,536;  seat 
of  government,  Aiitigua. 

Lef6bure-way  (14-fa-bflr'-vft-Ie'),  LoBis 
Jacques  Alfred,  1817-70;  French  organist 
and  composer;  b.  Paris;  waa  one  of  the  great- 
est organ  players  of  the  French  school;  compo- 
sitions include  an  opera,  a  cantata,  three 
masses,  three  symphonies  for  orchestra,  upward 
of  200  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  numerous 
organ  pieces  in  all  styles. 

Lefebvie  (l^-favr'),  Francis  Joseph  (Duke 
of  Danzig),  17E&-1S20;  marshal;  b.  Ruffach, 
Alsace;  became  general  of  division,  1794; 
distinraished  himself  especially  at  the  bat- 
tle ofFleurus;  on  June  i,  1786,  he  led  the 
van  of  KUber's  army  against  the  Austrian 
poaition  at  Altenktrchen ;  on  March  26,  17Q9, 
at  €tockncb,  auccesafuUy  reaisted  for  several 
hours  with  S,000  men  a  foroe  of  36,000  Auatri- 
ana ;  aided  Bonaparte  to  overturn  the  Direc- 
tory ;  became  a  senator,  and,  1804,  marahal. 
At  Jena  he  commanded  the  foot  guards.  Dan- 
zig surrendered  to  him.  May  24,  1807,  after  a 
aiege  of  fifty-one  days,  and  he  was  made  duke. 
He  subsequently  served  in  Spain,  at  Eckmtthl 
and  Wagram,  and  in  Russia  as  commander  of 
the  Imperial  Brigade.  His  moat  brilliant  ex- 
ploit waa  his  campaign  in  Spain,  1808.  He 
took  Bilbao,  and  defeated  the  British  under 
Blake  on  tiovember  7th.  In  1814  he  command- 
ed the  left  wing  of  the  army  opposing  the  in- 
vasion of  the  silica,  but  after  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  he  submitted  to  the  Bourbons, 
and  waa  made  a  peer  by  Louia  XVIII. 

Lefebvte-Desnouettea  (-dft-n6-6t'),  Chailea 
(Count),  I773-1S22;  French  soldier;  b.  Paris; 
diatinguished  himself  at  Auaterlitz;  became 
general  of  division,  1808;  began  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  but  soon  Joined  the  corps  of  Bes- 
sieres:  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
England.  While  on  parole  he  eacaped,  and. 
1809,  commanded  the  chasseurs  against  Aus- 
tria; greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Bautzen,  May  21.  1813 ;  and  Anally  fought  with 
great  intrepidity  at  Fleurus  and  Waterloo. 
Having  deserted  the  Bourbons  on  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  he  was  after  the  second 
restoration  condemned  to  death  and  fled  to  the 


U.  S.,  where  he  attempted  to  found  a  colony 
of  French  refugees  at  the  South.  He  received 
100,000  fr.  under  Napoleon's  will,  and  was 
shipwrecked  off  the  Irish  coast. 

Lefnel  (U-ta-ei'],  Hector  HartiB,  ISIO-SO; 
French  architect;  b.  Versailles;  became  arehi- 
tect  of  the  palaces  of  Meudon  and  Fontaine- 
bleau,  chief  architect  of  the  national  palaces, 
and  Prof,  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arta>  built 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  Exposition  of 
1865,  and  completed  the  new  Louvre,  1S57, 
■iter  modifying  the  plans  of  Visconti. 

Leg,  any  limb  of  an  aninial  that  is  used  in 
supporting  tiie  body,  and  in  walking  and  run- 
niTig;  in  a  narrower  sense  that  part  of  the 
human  limb  from  the  knee  to  the  foot.  The 
human  leg  has  two  bones,  the  inner  called  the 
tibia  or  shia  bone,  the  outer  called  the  fibula  or 
clasp  bone.  The  tibia  is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  above  is  connected  with  the  thigh 
bone  to  form  the  knee  joint,  the  fibula  being 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  its  head.  In 
front  of  the  knee  joint,  situated  within  a  ten- 
don, is  the  knee  cap  or  patella.  The  lower  end 
of  the  tibia  and  of  the  fibula  enter  into  the 
ankle  joint,  the  weight  being  conducted  to  the 
foot  by  the  tibia.  (See  Foot.)  In  the  fore- 
leg are  muscles  which  extend  the  foot,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  leg  are  two  large  muscles  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  calf  of  the  les,  and  which 
unite  in  a  thick  tendon,  the  tendon  Achilles. 
These  muscles  are  used  in  walking,  jumping, 
etc. 

Lef'acy,  gift  of  personal  property  by  will. 
In  Rome  a  legacy  was  an  injunction  to  an 
heir  to  give  or  pay  to  a  third  person  a  part 
of  the  inheritance;  in  American  law,  it  is  a 
bequest  of  goods  or  chattels  by  toitament. 
Such  testamentary  disposition  must  be  admin- 
istered by  the  executor  or  other  representative 
of  the  testator,  thouoh  the  legatee  acquires 
an  inchoate  right  to  the  legacy  under  the  will 
itself.  L«^^ies  are  general,  specific,  or  demon- 
strative. A  legacy  is  general  when  it  does  not 
bequeath  a  particular  thing  or  part  of  the  estate 
by  distinguishing  it  from  all  others  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  gift  of  a  horse  without  indicating 


chattel,  showing  an  intention  that  the  legatee 
shall  have  the  very  thiuK,  and  not  an  equiva- 
lent value.  Demonstrative  legacies  are  such 
as  are  general  in  their  nature,  out  to  be  satis- 
fied out  of  a  particular  fund.  A  legacy  lapses 
if  the  legatee  die  before  the  testator,  or  if 
after  his  death,  yet  before  the  contingency  hap- 
pened upon  which  the  IegEu:y  was  to  vest.  Stat- 
utes in  many  of  the  states  esteud  the  benefit 
of  legacies  to  the  lineal  descendants  or  other 
heirs  of  l^atees;  and  the  consequences  of  lapse 
may  always  be  avoided  by  special  provisions  in 
the  will. 

Lt  Gallienne  (U  gU'yin),  Siehaid,  1SA5- 
i  English  author;  b.  Birkenhead;  works 
include  "Volumes  in  Folio,"  "  George  Mere- 
dith: Some  Characteristics,"  "The  Book  Bills 
of  Narcissus,"  "English  Poems,"  '^The  Relig- 
ion o(  a  LJterary  Man,"  "  Prose  Fancies," 
"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and   other   Poems," 


and  lectured  in  the  U.  S.,  1S&8. 

L^ate,  In  ancient  Rome,  the  title  given  to 
an  ambassador,  or  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
supreme  civil  and  military  magistrate)  in  ec- 
clesiastical histoiy,  the  title  of  the  represent- 
ative of  the  pope  in  his  intercourse  with  sov- 
ereigns or  with  national  churcbee.  At  present 
the  resident  ambassadors  or  legates  of  the  Holy 
See  near  flrst-clesa  pon-ers  are  called  nuncios, 
and  those  at  second-rate  courts  internuncio. 

Lecaipe  (U-gStb'pa),  HiKuel  Lopei  de,  IGIO- 
72;  Spanish  commander;  b.  Zumarraga,  Qui- 
pilEcoa;  went  to  Mexico,  where  for  several 
years  he  waa  chief  secretary  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment; commanded  an  expedition  fitted  out 
by  the  viceroy,  Velasco,  tor  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippines,  1564.  The  first  Spanish  settle- 
ment, called  San  Miguel,  was  founded  at  Zebfl, 
and  various  expeditions  were  made  to  the  other 
islands.  The  conquest  of  LuEon  was  begun 
1G70,  and,  1571,  Legazpe  founded  Manila. 

Leg«ndie  (li-xhfiAdr'),  Adiien  Marie,  1762- 
1833;  French  mathematician;  b.  Paris;  became 
professor  in  the  Military  School  of  Paris,  1774; 
succeeded  D'Alembert  in  the  French  Academy, 
1733,  and,  1787,  was  appointed,  with  Cassini 
and  Mechaiu,  to  connei^  the  observatories  of 
Qreenwich  and  Paris  by  a  series  of  triangles. 
In  1794  he  published  bis  chief  work,  "  Elements 


I'^KC*  (Ug),  James,  1816-07;  Scottish  sinol- 
ogist; b.  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire;  went  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  ChioeBe,  1839;  returned  to  Eng- 
land, 1873,  and,  1876,  was  made  Prof,  of  the 
Chinese  Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford; 
published  "  The  Chinese  Classics,"  "  The  Life 
and  Character  of  Confucius,"  "  The  Keligions 
of  China,"  and  some  minor  works, 

Legliom  (Italian,  Lrvosno) ,  capital  of 
province  of  L^hom,  Italy;  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calambrone  on  the 
N.  and  the  lowest  spur  of  the  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines on  the  S. ;  62  m.  WSW.  of  Florence.  A 
navigable  canal  connects  it  with  the  Amo, 
which  enters  the  sea  7  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and 
smaller  canals  intersect  it  in  various  direc- 
tions. There  are  two  harbors,  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  latter — S,  of  the  former  and  over- 
looked bv  the  large  lighthouse — being  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  even 
ships  of  war.  The  first  notices  of  Leghorn  are 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  relate  to  the  building 
of  a  church  there,  but  it  had  little  importance 
for  a  lon^  time.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  who,  1407,  sold  it  and  its  terri- 
t«^  to  Genoa  for  26,000  gold  ducats.  Oenoa 
ceded  it,  1421,  to  Florence  for  100,000  gold 
florins,  and  this  republic,  aware  of  the  value 
of  her  new  possession,  spared  no.  pains  to  In- 
crease its  prosperity.  Under  the  Medici  the 
harbor  was  improved,  the  fortifications  were 
strengthened,  and  exceptional  privilegea  and 
immunities  granted  to  the  inhabitants;  relig- 
ious toleration  was  also  established,  so  that 
merdiant«  of  all  natioui  flocked  thitber.    To- 
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■wAtd  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  L^ 
horn  fell  into  the  h&nda  of  the  French,  who 
impOTerished  it  by  forced  contributions  and 
forced  loaiu,  from  which  it  recovered  but 
slowly.  It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  a. 
costly  eynasogue.  The  import  trade  embraces 
cottcoi,  wool,  cutlery,  hardware,  etc.,  and  colo- 
nial products  generally.  The  export  trade  is 
in  silks,  straw  hats,  borax,  ooral,  and  many 
of  ita  own  manufactures,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  salt,  etc  Fop.  (1001) 
98,321. 

Le'cion,  military  organization  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  combining  alt  the  constituent 
elements  of  an  army,  and  .numbering  from 
about  3,000  to  about  6,000  men. 

Lesion  of  Hon'oi,  French  order  of  merit  in- 
Btitnted  May  IS,  1802,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte; 
consists  of  several  ranks,  vie.,  grand  officers, 
ffrand  crosses,  commanders,  and  knights.  Its 
distinctions  are  conferred  tor  civil,  but  more 
especially  for  military  achievements.  The  or- 
der possesses  cousiderable  wealth,  of  which  the 
proi^eds  are  paid  out  in  pensions  to  wounded 
and  disabled  members  and  others. 

Lec'illatnie,  taw-making  body  of  a  national 
or  state  government.  In  modern  constitutional 
countries  there  prevails  a  threefold  division  of 
the  functions  of  government :  ( 1 )  The  legis- 
lative department,  or  legislature,  which  makes 
the  laws  and  exercises  more  or  less  complete 
eontrol  over  their  admiuiatratiou,  especially 
with  regard  to  public  finance;  (2)  the  ]udi- 
•nary  department,  or  the  courts,  which  expound 
Kod  apply  the  laws;  and  (3)  the  adminis- 
trative department,  or  the  executive,  which  en- 
forces them.  For  the  .composition  of  national 
legislatnree,  see  articles  on  the  countries.  See 
CoNOBxaa;  RxpXEBKin'ATion. 

L^na'BO,  town  in  Italy,  province  of  Milan, 
about  17  m.  NW.  of  the  city  of  Milan ;  is 
famous  for  the  victory  won  by  the  Lombard 
League  over  the  Emperor  Frederick  I^  May, 
1176.  So  complete  wss  the  success  of  the 
league  that  Frederick  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Venice  in  the  following  year,  and  subsequently 
the  Treaty  of  Constance  (1183),  substantially 
guaranteeing  the  *  independence  of  the  cities. 
FV>p.  of  commune   (1901)   16,66S. 

Legmmn  (le-gU'mln),  one  of  the  vegetable 
protcids,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
albuminoids ;  is  very  similar  in  its  chemical 
properties  and  composition  to  animal  casein, 
the  substance  of  cheese — that  is,  of  curd  of 
milk — occurs  extensively  throughout  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  but  is  more  especially  found 
in  various  kinds  of  seeds  end  nuts;  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that,  with  starch,  it  makes 
up  almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas  and  beans. 

L^mniao'iB,  family  of  dicotyledonous  flow- 
ering plants,  with  alternate,  stipulate  leaves, 
•cparate  and  mostly  irr^ular  petals,  a  single 
simple  ovary  (rarely  2-15  ovaries),  in  fruit 
modueing  a  Icsume  («.«.,  a  beanlike  pod). 
The  spedes  (7,000)  present  numerous  excep- 
tkos  to  theee  characters.  Many  species  are  of 
great  economic  importance,  yielding   food  for 
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man  (beans,  peas,  vetches,  soy,  lupines,  pea- 
nuts, etc.)  or  for  domestic  animals  (clover, 
alfalfa,  vetches,  sanfoin,  etc.),  wood  fot  fuel 
or  construction  (locust,  rosewood,  mora,  wat- 
tles, etc.),  dyes  (indigo,  red  sandalwood,  cam- 
wood, Brazil  wood,  jogwood,  etc.),  gums 
(tragacanth,  kino,  tolu,  copal,  copaiva,  acacia, 
etc.),  mediiAnes  (species  of  Aoacia,  Cassia, 
Astragahit,  TarTtarindtis,  Clycyrrhua,  etc.),  or- 
namental plants  (species  of  Lupinus,  Lathyrua, 
Wiataria,  Robinia,  Pha»eotua,  Aoaoia,  Mimosa, 
etc.). 

Lehigh  (16'hl)  Biy'er,  stream  in  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  rises  in  Pike  Co. ;  traverses  a  r^on 
remarkable  for  its  besuty  and  famous  for  its 
great  production  of  anthracite  coal ;  passes  the 
Blue  Bidge  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  at  Easton 
unites  with  the  Delaware;  is  nearly  100  m. 
long,  and  for  70  m.  has  been  improved  for 
stack-water  navigation. 

Lehigh,  Unirer'slty,  institution  founded  and 
endowed  by  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.; 
located  at  B.  Bethlehem,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  engineering,  metallurgical,  and  mining 
industries  of  Pennsylvania.  It  comprises  a 
school  of  literature,  having  three  courses  of 
study,  the  classical,  tlie  Latin  scientific,  and 
the  course  in  science  and  letters;  and  a  school 
of  technolc^y,  which  has  six  distinct  courses, 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  ensineering,  min- 
ing and  metallurgy,  electrical  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  architecture.  There  are  five 
buildings  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of 
instruction,  and  also  a  chapel,  a  library  build- 
ing, an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  gym- 
nasium. The  university  has  about  00  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  over  700  students  in 
all  departments,  about  I2S,000  volumes  in  Its 
library,  scientiflc  apparatus  valued  at  9387,- 
000,  grounds  and  buildings,  91,600,000,  and 
productive  fnnda,  91,216,000. 

Leilmitx  (Up'nlts),  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  1646- 
1716;  German  pliilosopher  and  mathematician; 
b,  LeipEig;  son  of  the  actuary  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  took  the  doctor's  degree  in  law  at  Att- 
dorf,  16Q6,  and  declined  a  professorship  in  the 
university;  removed  to  Frankfort,  1667,  where 
he  publi^ed  his  famous  essay, "  New  Method  of 
Learning  and  Teaching  Jurisprudence " ;  was 
appointed  by  the  elector  a  member  of  Uie  Court 
of  Appeals,  1670;  was  especially  interested  at 
this  time  (and  But>sequently}  In  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  Protestants  and  Eoman 
Catholics.  To  the  German  electors  he  submit- 
ted a  memorial,  counseling  a  united  Germany 
as  the  only  means  of  giving  peace  to  Europe, 
and  in  order  to  divert  Louis  XIV  from  mak- 
ing war  with  Qermany  submitted  in  person  a 
memorial,  pointing  out  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
as  the  key  to  India  and  Uie  humiliation  of  Hol- 
land. Napoleon  afterwards  carried  out  the 
scheme  in  order  to  threaten  Qreat  Britain's 
power  in  tlie  East. 

During  a  residence  in  Paris  he  was  initiated 
by  Cossini  and  Huyghens  into  deep  mathemat- 
ical studies  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  differentUl  calculus,  167Q.  In  1676  Leib- 
nits  took  an  office  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-LQneburg,  who,  1678,  conferred  on 
him  tbe  rank  of  counselor,  and  later  made  him 


custodian    of   the    WolfenbOtt«l    Libraiy.     In 

1G6S,  at  the  request  of  his  lonaei  pupil,  tha 
Princess  Sophia,  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and 
there  eatabliahed  the  acienti&c  Bociety  which 
grew  into  the  Univ.  of  Berlin.  The  great  lit- 
erary work  of  hia  life,  a  hiBtoiy  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  occupied  much  of  bis  time  after 
10B7.  His  other  works  include  "  Theory  of 
Concrete  Motion,"  "  Theory  of  Abstract  Mo- 
tion," "  Essay  of  Theodicea  on  the'  Goodness 
of  Ood,  the  Liberty  of  Man,  and  the  Origin  of 
Evil,"  "  New  Essays  on  tjte  Human  Under- 
standing," "  Preestablished  Harmony,"  "  Mo- 
nadoli^cy "  (1714),  in  which  he  developed  bis 
metaphysical  system,  "  De  Arte  Combinatoria." , 
Leibnitz's  writings  are  astonishing  for  their 
number  and  variety.  His  unpubliahed  manu- 
scripts fill  the  whole  side  of  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Hanoverian  library,  and  range  over  the 
subjects  of  law,  history,  theology,  speculative 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  all  the  natural 
sciences.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  his  wonderful  mind  did  not 
explore  and  enrich. 

Leicester  (ISs'ttr),  Robert  Dudley  (Earl  of), 
1533-88;  British  courtier;  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland;  became  the  favorite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wlio  created  him  Earl  of  Leicester, 
1GS4,  and,  1G60,  proposed  his  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  later  his  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  widow  of  Essex  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  queen.  Ee  was  sent  to  the  Low 
Countries  as  captain  ^neral,  1585  and  1587, 
but  displayed  no  capacity;  was,  1688,  general- 
issimo of  the  troops  raised  on  the  tbreat«Ded 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Leicester,  capital  of  Leicestershire,  England; 
on  the  Soar  River;  67  m.  NNW.  of  London; 
is  a  parliameutary  and  raunicipal  borough  and 
a  county  in  itself;  is  well  built,  and  baa  many 
wide  and  attractive  streets;  is  the  center  of  a 
great  agricultural  and  wool- raising  district, 
and  is  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  and  elastic  fabrics. 
The  old  townhall  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  hall  which  belonged  to  a  guild  of 
Corpus  Cbristi,  and  contains,  with  some  old 
carvings,  stained  glass  supposed  to  be  of  Henry 
YII's  time.  The  new  townhall  (1ST4-75)  is 
an  extensive  edifice  in  the  Queen  Anne  style. 
Among  the  chief  remains  «f  I.eicester  Castle, 
which  existed  before  the  Conquest,  is  a  portion 
of  the  Great  Norman  Hall  in  which  several 
pirliaments  were  held  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  Newark  (New  Wark), 
an  area  added  to  tiie  castle  by  Henry,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  father-in-law 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  is  Trinity  Hospital,  founded 
by  him,  1330,  for  fifty  old  men  and  five  women 
as  their  nurses.  Wyggeston's  Hospital  for 
twelve  men  and  twelve  women  and  three  chap- 
lains was  founded,  1513,  by  William  Wy^- 
geston,  and  rebuilt  on  a  new  site.  To  the  i^. 
of  the  borough  and  on  the  bank  of  the  S(mt 
are  the  remains  of  Leicester  Abbey,  founded 
1143,  where,  1530,  Cardinal  Wolsey  came  to 
ask  "  a  little  earth  for  charity,"  and,  dying, 
was  buried  in  the  precinct.  St.  Nicholas,  the 
oldest  of  the  churches,  dedicated  abt.  1224,  is 
lui  example  of  very  rude  early  Norman.     St. 


Margaret's,   a  beautiful    stone    edifice   erected 


mains  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it.  The  castle,  said  to  have  been 
founded  B14,  and  \o  have  been  rebailt  after 
the  Conquest,  had  fallen  into  such  dilapidation 
that  when  Richard  III  passed  through  the 
town  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  BosworUk,  ha 
preferred  sleeping  at  the  Blue  Boar,  a  hostelry 
long  since  destroyed.  In  the  Civil  War  Leices- 
ter held  for  the  Parliament,  was  taken  by  the 
Royalists,  and  retaken  by  Fairfaa.  Its  modern 
history  presents  few  features  of  interest  Est. 
pop.  (1911)  227,242. 

Leichhardt  (llch'hllrt),  Lndwlg,  1813-(prob- 
ahly)1848;  German  explorer;  b.  Trehatsch, 
Prussia;  traveled  through  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  ^ent,  1841,  to  Australia,  where 
he  made  a  great  name  for  himself^  as  an  ex- 
plorer. The  results  of  his  first  minor  travels 
were  published  in  "  Beitrage  zur  Geologie  von 
Australia."  His  large  tour  from  Moreton  Bay 
on  the  E.  coast  to  Port  Esaington  on  the  N. 
coast  (1844-46),  he  described  in  his  "Journal 
of  an  Overland  Expedition  in  Australia  from 
Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  he  started  on  a  still  greater  expedi- 
tion across  the  continent  from  E.  to  W.,  but 
the  last  report  which  same  from  him  was  data] 
Fitzroy  Dou-ns,  April  8,  1848,  and  later  re- 
searches have  confirmed  that  he  perished  on 
the  trip. 

Leiden  (U'd^n).    See  Letsbr. 

Leif  Erikson  [lef  irlk-stn),  or  Ei'icsion, 
abt.  970-1021;  Norse  navigator,  son  of  Eric 
the  Red,  About  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
he  went  from  Greenland  to  Norway,  where  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  which,  upon  his 
return,  be  introduced  into  Greenland.  Abt. 
1000  A,D,  he  sailed  W.  with  an  exploring 
party  to  seek  the  land  sighted,  but  not  ex- 
plored, some  years  before  by  Bjarne  Hcrjulf- 
son,  and  discovered  the  continent  of  N.  Amer- 
ica, which  he  called  Markland  ("  Woodland"), 
or  Vinland  (" Wineland "),  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  wild  grapes  growing  there.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  landed  in  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, or  on  the  New  England  coast,  and 
he  may  have  established  a  colony  on  the  lat- 
ter. His  voyages,  as  narrated  in  the  Icelandic 
sagas,  are  confirmed  by  the  historian  Adam  of 
Bremen.  A  monument  to  "  Leif  the  Discov- 
erer "  was  erected  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1887. 

Leighton  (Ifl'tfin),  Frederick  (Lord),  1830-96; 
English  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  painter ; 
h,  Scarborough ;  studied  in  Berlin,  Florence, 
Frankfort,  Brussels,  and  Paris ;  exhibited 
"  The  Procession  of  Cimabue's  Madonna "  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  1856.  It  was 
bought  by  the  queen,  and  after  that  he  studied 
in  Paris  four  years  under  Ary  Scheffer;  be- 
came a  Royal  Academician,  ISCS;  knighted, 
1878,  when  he  was  elected  president;  created 
baronet,  1B85;  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  1878;  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France;  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  Rome,  and  Academy  of  Florence; 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  1896;  wa«  a  distin- 


guUhed  aculptoT,  and  received  a  medal  of  honor 
for  bis  works  in.  that  broijch  of  art  at  the 
Paris  ExpoBition  of  1889,  A  triptych,  "  Music," 
IB  in  the  ceiling  of  the  houae  of  Henrj  G. 
Marquand,  New  York,  and  the  "  Reconciliatiou 
of  MontAgrie  and  Capulet "  ia  omied  bj  Mra. 
Joseph  Harrison,  Fhtladelphia. 

Lcinstei  (tln'st^),  province  of  Ireland,  com- 
prising the  SE.  portion  of  the  island,  border- 
ing on  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Chan- 
nelt  Area,  7,626  sq.  m.;  pop.  {1901)  1,152,626. 
Before  the  English  invasion  this  province 
formed  two  kingdoms,  those  of  Leinster  and 
Meath;  now  it  is  divided  into  twelve  counties, 
Dunely:  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  Kildare,  Car- 
low,  Ktlkennj,  King's,  Longford,  Queen's,  West- 
tneath,  Wicklow,  and  Weatford. 

LdpOB  ocdiata  (ll-pA'li  fi-sei-ia'ta),  scientiflc 
name  of  the  native  pheasant  of  Australia,  a 
gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Megapodidce, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  turkey.  Its  flesh 
ia  good  and  its  eggs  are  excellent. 

Ltipiig  (llp'tsikh),  city  or  Saxony,  Ger- 
many; at  the  junction  of  the  Pleisse,  Parthe, 
and  Elater;  60  m.  WNW.  of  Dresden^  pop. 
(1910)  587,635.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  goveni- 
roental  diviaion  of  the  some  name,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections— the  old  inner  town, 
Uie  center  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
city;  the  beautiful  promenades,  which,  sur- 
rounding the  inner  city,  occupy  the  place  of 
the  old  fortifleationa  and  join  the  most  impor- 
tant public  square  of  the  city ;  and  the  suburbs 
of  modem  origin  and  appearance.  The  inner 
(own  contains  the  market  place,  with  a  town- 
hall  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  other 
fine  old  buildings.  Among  the  most  interesting 
buildings  of  the  city  are  the  new  theater,  the 
mnsenm,  tiie  Augusteutn,  or  main  building  of 
the  university;  the  new  university  library 
building,  and  the  Pleissenburg,  the  scene  of 
Luther^  famous  disputation  with  Dr.  Bck, 
1518.  The  most  remarkable  among  the  churches 
are  the  Nicolaikirche,  built  in  Glothic  style  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Thomaskirche, 
built  in  the  flfteenth  century,  and  containing 
a  beautiful  marble  altar.  The  Univ.  of  Leip- 
eig  was  founded,  1408;  is  the  second  larffest 
in  the  German  Empire ;  has  a  strong  faculty, 
and  is  one  of  the  recCKnized  centers  of  scholar- 
ahip  in  the  world,  'fiie  city  is  the  center  of 
the  book  trade  of  Qermony;  since  the  twelfth 
century  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Aette,  or  fair,  of  which  three  are  held 
annually,  and  is  a  center  of  art  and  music. 

Lelpsig  appears  as  a  town  for  the  Brst  time 
in  history,  1016.  Before  that  time  it  was  an 
ioiigniflcant  village,  in  which  Henry  I  built  a 
castle,  822.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  forti- 
flcations  of  the  city  protected  its  commerce, 
and  Charles  V  increased  the  privileges  of  its 
MtMe.  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  sup- 
ported the  new  doctrine,  but  suffered  much 
from  the  war,  and  afterwards  felt  more  se- 
verely the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Tilly  took  it. 
1631;  later  the  Swedes  and  the  imperials  held 
It  alternately.  The  Beven  Years'  War  destroyed 
its  enterprise,  but  its  favorable  location  en- 
abled it  to  reoovei  rapidly.    During  the  wars 
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of  Napoleon  new  aalamitiee  came  over  it.  From 
October  16  to  13,  1813,  the  great  battle  in 
which  Napoleon  was  defeated  raged  in  and 
around  it,  and  all  great  movements  in  Ger- 
many have  aflfeeted  it  more  or  less  on  account 
of  its  central  position. 

Leisler  (lls'Ur),  Jacob,  d.  1601;  American 
colonial  insurrectionist;  b.  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many; removed  to  N.  America,  1660,  as  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company;  was 
some  time  stationed  at  Albany,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and 
acquired  some  wealth ;  and  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
New  York,  1683.  On  May  31,  1688.  he  headed 
nn  insurrection  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  took  the  fort,  declared  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  planted  within  the 
fort  a  batteiy  of  sis  guns,  which  gave  origin 
to   that   name   as   still   applied   to   the   public 

Eark  at  the  tower  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 
a  December  he  assumed  the  style  of  a  rajai 
governor;  early,  1690,  sent  a  small  fleet  against 
the  French  at  Quebec;  on  the  appointment  of 
Sloughter  as  governor,  l-eisler  refused  to  sur- 
render the  fort  and  the  government  (1691) 
until  convinced  of  the  former's  identity  and 
authority.  For  this  constructive  treason  Leis- 
ler was  soon  after  imprisoned,  with  his  son-in- 
law  and  secretary,  Jacob  Milbome.  and  both 
were  condemned  and  executed.  The  memory 
of  Leisler  was  rehabilitated  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament (1695),  an  indemnity  was  given  to  hie 
heirs  (1898),  and  his  bones  and  those  of  Mil- 
bome were  honorably  buried  in  the  Dut^ 
church. 

Leith  (leth),  town  in  county  of  Edinbur^, 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth;  2  m.  from 
Edinburgh,  whose  port  it  is,  and  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  continuous  rows  of  houses; 
its  harbor  is  excellent,  is  26  ft.  deep,  has  a 
breakwater,  and  contains  two  wet  and  three 
dry  docks.  Its  shipbuilding,  both  in  wood  and 
iron,  and  its  manufactures  of  rope,  sailcloth, 
soap,  etc.,  are  considerable,  and  it  imports 
large  quantities  of  grain,  wine,  hemp,  timber, 
and  tobacco.     Pop.    (1901)   76,667. 

Leitha  (ll'tft),  river  which  rises  in  lower 
Austria;  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Auatro-Hun- 
garinn  Empire ;  breaks  through  the  Leitha 
Mountains,  which  rise  from  1,500  to  2,000  ft., 
into  Hungary,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Alten- 
burg. 

Leitmetlti  (llt'mJr-lts),  town  of  Bohemia; 
on  the  Elbe;  33  m.  NW.  of  Prague;  is  partly 
fortified;  is  the  capital  of  a  most  fertile  circle 
which  is  called  the  Bohemian  paradise,  and 
has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  much  trade  and 
industry,  and  important  salmon  fisheries.  The 
best  Bohemian  wines  and  beer  are  produced  in 
this  district,  and  much  of  the  Bohemian  glass 
is  polished  here.  ^ 

Leitnei  (llt'n^),  Gottlieb  Wilhelm,  1830-99; 
Hungarian  Orientalist;  h.  Pest;  learned  the 
classical  languages;  settled  with  his  father  in 
Turkey,  where  he  became  proficient  in  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  modem  Greek;  wae  interpreter  to 
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the  Englieh  oommisaBTiat  dnrli^  the  Crimeui 
War,  after  which  he  went  to  London,  waa  nat- 
uratized  as  a  British  subject,  and  became  Prof. 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Mohammedan  Law 
in  King's  Collese.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
director  of  a  college  at  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab. 
From  1866  to  1868  he  was  eogaged  in  an  ex- 
ploration of  Tibet  and  other  countries  N.  of 
the  HimalByas,  and  was  the  Qrst  to  make 
known  the  remarkable  country  of  Dardiatan, 
with  its  interesting  group  of  languages.  At  a 
later  date  he  extended  his  philological  re- 
searches to  the  languages  of  Kabul,  Kashmir. 
and  Badakhshan,  excavated  an  important  se- 
ries of  Grnco-Buddhist  sculptures,  and  exhib- 
ited at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  187.t  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  central  Asiatic  antiquities. 

L«jean  (le-zhaA'},  GnilUiune,  1825-71 ; 
French  trareler;  b.  Finesterre;  explored  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  1857,  and  the  upper  and  White 
Nile,  1860-01 ;  vm  appointed  consul  in  Abys- 
sinia, 1862 ;  was  imprisoned  and  expelled  by 
King  Theodore,  1863;  went  to  Kashmir,  1865, 
but  failed  to  reach  Bokhara,  and  resumed  his 
travels  in  Turkey;  published  "Voyage  to  the 
Two  Nilea." 

Le  Jenne  (It  Khin'],  Paul,  1592-1064;  French 
miasionary,  diocese  of  Chalons,  France;  went 
to  Canada,  1632,  as  first  superior  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  after  the  country  was  restored  to 
France;  remained  tilt  1630;  subsequently  in 
France  became  procurator  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions; author  oi  a  description  of  Canada  and 
its  native  tribes  in  seven  volumes,  and  several 
pious  worlcB. 

Leland,  Chailes  Godfrey,  1S24-1003;  Amer- 
ican author;  b.  Philadelphia;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  hut  did  not  practice ; 
for  many  years  resided  cbieHy  in  Europe ;  works 
include  "  Meister  Karl's  Sketch  Book,"  "  Pic- 
tures of  Travel,"  "  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads," 
"  Egyptian  Sketch  Book,"  "  The  English  Gyp- 
sies and  their  Language,"  "  Pigeon  English." 
"  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams."  "  Legends 
of  Birds,"   "English   "  "    •      "   "" 

Sorcery  and  Fortune 

L«Uiid  Stan'ford  Joii'ior  nnivei'gity,  coedu- 
cational and  nonsectarian  institution  at  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. ;  chartered  1885;  opened  1801 
erected  and  endowed  by  Leland  Stanford  ant 
hia  wife  in  memory  of  their  only  child,  who 


erected  and  endowed  by  Leland  Stanford  and 
died  1884.    The  grounds  consist  of  about' G,000 


es,  partly  lowland  and  partly  rising  ij 
the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  In 
addition  to  this  estate,  the  grant  of  endowment 
conyeyed  to  the  university  an  estate  at  Vina, 
in  Tehema  Co.,  of  eO.OOD  acres,  and  another  at 
Gridley,  in  Butte  Co.,  of  22,000  acres.  Other 
lands  in  different  parts  of  the  state  were  af- 
terwards added.  At  the  time  of  Senator  Stan- 
ford's death  the  endowment  of  the  university 
approximated  $30,000,000,  of  which  about  two 
thirds  was  in  interest-bearing  securitieB,  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  his  widow  and  by  her  will 
.  the  endowment  was  largely  increased.  The 
buildings  reproduce  on  a  most  extensive  scale 
the  architecture  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  of 
California,  and  would  require  a,  volume  for 
adequate  description.  The  e«rthquake  that  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  April,   1906, 
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left  a  disastrous  impress  on  several  buildings 

of  the  university's  magnificent  cluster.  The 
general  scope  of  the  institution,  as  stated  io 
the  charter,  is  "  that  of  a  university,  with 
such  seminaries  of  learning  as  shall  make  it 
of  the  highest  grade,  including  mechanical  in- 
stitutes, museums,  galleries  of  art,  laboratories, 
and  conservatories,  together  with  all  things 
necessary  for  -the  study  ot  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches  and  for  mechanical  training,  and  ' 
for  the  studies  and  exercises  directed  to  the 
cultivation  and  enlargement  of  the  mind."  The 
university  had  (ISlOt  160  profeaeors  and  in- 
structors,   and   1,744   students   in   all   depart- 

Leleges  (lere-jto),  ancient  people,  who  ap- 
pear in  the  early  traditions  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  the  islands  of  the  jEgean  Sea, 
and  of  various  countries  of  Hellas  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  whose  history  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  Pelas- 
gian  race. 

Ulewel  (lel-ev'il),  Joacliilii,  1786-1861; 
Polish  historian;  b.  Warsawjwas  Prof,  of  His- 
tory at  Wilna,  but,  1822,  was  removed  for  his 
revolutionary  language.  In  1930  he  was  elected 
to  the  Diet,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  Novem- 
ber 29th  was  a  member  of  various  revolution- 
ary governments.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  Polish  democratic  committee,  but  was  ulti- 
mately banished  from  France.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Brussels,  where  he  lectured  ou 
history  at  the  new  university,  and  lived  a  life 
of  self-imposed  [igverty  and  incessant  literary 
labors.  Among  6s  numerous  works,  in  Pol- 
ish, French,  and  German,  are  "  Treatises  on 
Geographical  and  Historical  Subjects,"  "  Nu- 
mismatics of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Poland  in  ' 
the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Geography  of  the  Arabs," 
and  "  Geography  of  the  Middle  .Ages,"  with  an 
atlas  engraved  by  himself. 

Lely    (le'll).    Sir    Peter,    1617-BO;    English 

Fiainter;  b.  Soest,  Westphalia;  went  to  Eng- 
and,  1641,  and  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  portrait  painting,  in  which  he  soon 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  He  painted 
the  portrait  of  Charles  I,  and  became  court 
painter  to  Charles  II,  who  knighted  him.  He 
excelled  in  female  portraits,  andpainted  a  cele- 
brated series  of  the  "  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II."  "  Susannah  and  the  Eiders "  is 
the  best  known  of  his  historical  picturee. 

LenuJtre  (lih-matr'),  FrMeric,  1708-1976; 
French  aotor;  b.  Havre;  first  appeared  on  the 
stage,  1823;  l>ecame  famous  as  Robert  Uacaire 
in  the  play  of  that  name,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  authors,  1834.  Excepting  in  the  Thea- 
tre Franca  is,  he  won  successive  victories  in 
most  metropolitan  theaters,  and  especially  at 
the  Ambigu  Comique  in  comic  and  tragic  parts, 
and  he  was  often  called  the  Talma  of  tiie  boule- 
vards. Among  his  grandest  performance,  be- 
sides Robert  ilacaire,  were  Don  Oiiar  ie  Baaaat 
and  Toustaint  VOaverture. 
Leman  (l6-m&A'),  Lake.    Bee  Geneva,  Lake 

Le  Haas  (U  mBfi'),  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment Of  Sarthe,  France;  aa  the  Garthe,  totf^ 
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eroHsad  b^  four  bridges;  hu  ft  beautiful  cath- 
edral, began  1217,  &  townhall,  built  1767, 
veetiges  of  Roroui  buitdiuga  dating  from  the 
second  century,  a  theological  seminary,  lyceum, 
nomuil  school,  library,  muBcum  of  antiquities, 
and  several  learned  societies;  chief  manu- 
factures are  linen  fabrics,  bells,  machinery, 
leather,  and  stained  gloss.  Fop.  ( 1906)  06,467. 
In  1793  the  republican  army  won  an  important 
victory  near  Le  Mans,  and,  January,  1871,  the 
Germans  defeated  the  French  in  a  decisive 
battle. 

Lemtwrc,  capital  of  Oalicia,  Austria;  on  the 
Peltov;  is  the  seat  of  the  government  and  of 
Roman  Catholic,  Armenian,  and  Greek  arch- 
I  bishoprics;    has    a   cathedral,   built,    1370,    by 

Casimir  the  Great;  two  beautiful  synagogues, 
many  splendid  palaces,  and  other  magnificent 
buildings;  its  university  is  attended  by  over 
2,250  students  and  has  over  160  instructors. 
Its  manufactures  are  not  important,  but  its 
trade,  though  to  a  great  extent  merely  tran- 
sit, is  very  extensive.  In  1914  Lemberg  was 
captured  by  the  Russians;  it  was  retaicen  by 
ttte  AuBtro-GermaDB  in  June,  1915;  and  was 
shelled  in  March,  1919.    Pop.  (1910)  206,574. 

Lcm'nos  (modem  Liicri),  island  of  the  Ore- 
clan  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey;  in  the 
jGgean  Sea,  between  Mt.  Athos  and  the  coast 
of  Asia  &Gmor;  area,  about  175  sq.  m. ;  is  of 
very  irregular  outline;  is  rocliy  and  hilly,  and 
bears  strong  msrlts  of  volcanic  action,  but  the 
valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  ancients  relate  that 
the  mountain  Moaychlua  was  sometimes  an 
active  volcano.  Thi^  island,  so  famous  in  his- 
tory and  mythology,  now  contains  some  30,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  Greelis.  Its  chief  town, 
Castro,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  abt. 
30,000. 

Lcrn'ming;  a  name  given  to  the  small  ro- 
dents of  the  genus  Myodct,  found  in  the  N. 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have 
rounded  heads,  obtuse  muzzles,  round,  stumpy 


tails,  and  Ave  toes  on  each  foot.  They  are 
vegetable  feeders  and  live  in  burrows.  The 
Norway  lemming  (V.  lemnus)  is  about  S  in. 
long,  clothed  in  soft,  yellowish- brown  fur, 
marked  with  dark  brown  and  black.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior  of 
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Norway  and  Sweden,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  migrations  which  it  makes  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  impelling 
cause  of  these  migrations  seems  to  be  great  in- 
crease in  numbers,  coupled  with  lack  of  food. 
The  lemmings  move  gradually  from  the  high- 
lands toward  the  sea  in  countless  multitudes, 
traveling  mostly  by  night.  Once  started,  noth- 
ing stops  them;  they  swim  lakes  and  rivers, 
climb  hills,  and  struggle  through  marshes, 
many  perishing  on  the  way.  Although  preyed 
upon  by  all  manner  of  rapacious  animals — 
liears.  weasels,  hawks,  and  owls— the  numbers 
of  the  killed  are  largely  replaced -by  others 
born  as  the  host  moves  on.  When  the  sea  or 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  reached  the  lemmings 
plunge  in,  and  here  all  ultimately  perish. 

Le  Hoine  (li  mwBn').    See  Lb  Mothe. 

Le  Moine  (l6  moin'),  Sli  James  HacPhemm, 
1B25-1S12;  Canadian  historian  and  naturalist; 
h.  Quebec;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1850;  after 
1868,  lield  an  important  oflice  in  the  inland 
revenue  department;  devoted  more  than  thirty 
years  to  researches  and  works  on  early  Cana- 
dian history  ;^  knighted,  1897 ;  cliief  works, 
"L'Omithologie  du  Canada,"  "Legendary  Lore 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,"  "  Les  Pficberies  du 
Canada,"  "  Chronicles  of  the  St.  Lawrence," 
>"  Historical  Notes  on  Quebec,"  "  Hcturesque 
Queliec,"  "  Canadian  Heroines." 

Lem'on,  Haik,  1800-70;  English  humorist; 
b.  London ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Punch, 
and  from  1843  til)  his  death  was  its  chief  ed- 
itor; was  also  a  contributor  to  other  period- 
icals; published  several  novels;  and  produced 
many  plays,  farces,  and  melodramas,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  "  The  Serious  Family." 

Lemon,  tree  which  grows  wild  in  the  N.  of 
India,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation  among 
the  Arabs,  who  introduced  it  in  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  now  naturaliKed 
in  the  W.  Indies  and  other  parts  of  America. 
More  tluin  thirty  varieties  are  enumerated, 
differing  in  size,  shape,  tbicimesB  and  rough- 
ness of  skin,  and  the  size  and  form  of  tlie 
nipple  at  the  end.  Very  fine  lemons  are  pro- 
duced in  Florida  and  California,  but  much  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  cultivation 
than  to  that  of  the  orange.  The  lemon  is  val- 
ued for  its  acid  juice  and  its  aromatic  rind, 
and  its  domestic  uses  in  making  cooling  drinks 
and  far  flavoring  are  well  known.  Tiie  juice 
contains  nearly  2  per  cent  of  citric  acid,  with 
mucilage  and  bitter  extractive  matter.  The 
oil  of  lemons  is  contained  in  r^eptacles  in  the 
outer  portion  of  the  rind,  end  is  lar^ty  uned 
by  confectioners  and  cooks  for  Bavonng.  The 
extract  sold  for  domestic  use  is  a  more  or  lees 
concentrated  solution  of  the  oil  in  alcohol. 

Le  Moyne,  Charles  (SdonEUB  de  LonaVEii.), 
1626-83;  French  pioneer;  b.  Normandy;  went 
to  Canada,  1641 ;  lived  some  years  among  the 
Hurons;  obtained  extensive  land  grants;   was 


Seigneur  de  Longueil,  to  which  title  tliat  of 
Chfiteauguay  was  afterwards  added;  was  for 
sometime  military  oonunander  of  MontreaL 
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Le  Hoyne,  Cluiles  (Babon  de  IjOngiteil)  , 
1656-1729;    French- Canadian   military    officer; 

b.  Montraal ;  eldest  eon  of  the  preceding;  served 
in  youth  in  the  French  array  in  Flanders;  pro- 
moted colonization  to  Canada;  was  wounded 
in  the  repulse  of  Sir  William  Fhipps's  assault 
on  Quebec,  JB90;  made  Governor  of  Montreal 
and  baron,  ITCH);  commander  in  chief  of  the 
colonial  forces;  fought  against  the  English  ex- 
pedition of  Walker  and  Nicholson,  1711;  in 
command  at  Three  Rivera,  1720,  and  at  Mon- 
treal, 1724-26. 

Lemprigre  [lem-pre-Sr'),  John,  abt.  1765- 
1824;  English  educator  and  classical  scholar; 
b.  island  of  Jersey;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  was  head  master  of  classical 
schools  at  Abingdon  and  Exeter;  became  rec- 
tor o(  Ueath,  18II,  and  Newton-Fetrock,  Dev- 
onshire, 1823.  He  published,  1T8B,  a  small 
"  Blbliotheca  Classics,"  or  classical  dictionary, 
much  enlarged  in  the  second  edition  of  1792, 
vhich  haa  since  been  manr  times  reprinted  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  It  was  the  basis 
of  Anthon's  well-known  classical  dictionary. 

Le'muT,  general  name  for  the  members  of 
the  suborder  Prosimia,   a  division  of  the  or- 


der Primateg,  containing  the  half  apes.  The 
name  lemur  was  applied  to  these  animals  by 
Cuvier  on  account  of  their  nocturnal  habits 


Spbctbai.  Lchqb. 


and  spectral  appearance.    They  differ  from  the 
iDDDkeyB  in  many  important  anatomical  de- 
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tails ;  also  externally.  The  head  of  the  lemurs 
is  usually  long  and  foxlike,  the  fur  is  soft, 
thick,  and  woolly,  and  the  coloration  is  fre- 
quently soft  and  delicate.  The  great  majority 
of  the  species  are  confined  to  Madagascar,  but 
a  few  .inhabit  Africa  and  India  and  the  larger 
adjoining  islands  as  far  E.  as  Celebes.  The 
ruffed  lemur  is  sometimes  black  and  white,  and 
sometimes  of  an  almost  uniform  reddish - 
brown.    It  is  about  as  large  as  a  cat. 

Lemnres  (ICm'il-rSz) ,  in  Roman  mythology, 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which,  either  because 
of  their  own  guilt  or  the  neglect  of  proper  ob- 
servances on  the  part  of  their  friends,  could 
not  find  rest  in  the  lower  world,  and  so  still 
haunted  the  scenes  of  life.  Their  influence 
was  believed  to  be  harmful,  and  to  propitiate 
them  an  annual  festival  called  Lemurta  was 
celebrated  with  expiatory  rites  on  the  nights 
of  May  9th,  11th,  and  13th. 

Lemu'ria,  tract  of  land  supposed  to  have 
formerly  extended  from  Africa  and  Madagas- 
car to  southernmost  India.  The  Seychelles  and 
Maldive  Islands  and  the  Chagos  Banks'  are 
considered  to  be  portions  of  this  submerged 
Lemuria. 

Le'na,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Siberia; 
rises  near  Irkutsk,  in  the  mountains  N.  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean 
through  several  branches;  receives  the  Vitim, 
Olekma.  and  Aldan  from  the  right,  and  the 
Viliui  from  the  left;  passes  by  Olekminsk  and 
Yakutsk;  and  is  open  from  May  to  November; 
length,  2,880  m.,  of  which  2,Q80  (from  Yiga- 
lova  down)  are  navigable. 

Leniue,  Nikolai,  (real  name  Vladmir  Utuly- 
ANOV),  1870-  ;  a  Russian  radical  Social 
Democrat;  chief  leader  of  the  Bolsheviki;  elected 
to  the  Second  Duma,  but  soon  exiled;  headed 
two  Bolsheviki  uprifiinga  in  Petri^ad  in  1917; 
latterly  was  in  hidmg;  was  closely  associated  with 
LeonTrotzky  (9.  b.,  real  name  Leber  Braun- 
STein),  Russian  AnarchisUSocialist,  in  the  over- 
throw of  Alexander  F.  Kerenaky,  for  several 
months  in  1917  the  Russian  premier. 

Len'nep,  Jacob  ran,  1802~6B;  Dutch  poet 
and  novelist;  b.  Amsterdam;  practiced  law 
with  success  and  held  many  positions  of  trust; 
published  numerous  works,  including  "  Aca- 
demic Idylls,"  "  Netherlandish  Legends  in 
Rhyme,"    "The   Village   on    the    Frontier,"  a 

Salitical  farce ;  "  The  Adopted  Son,"  and  "  The 
ose  of  Dekama,"  novels. 

Lenoimant  (lih-nOr-mBA'),  Chailea,  1802-60; 
French  art  critic  and  archieologist ;  b.  Paris; 
became,  1825,  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts;  accom- 
panied Champollion  the  Younger  to  Egypt, 
1828;  took  an  active  part  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  exploring  the  Morca;  became 
after  the  revolution  of  1830  chief  of  the  sec- 
tion of  fine  arts  In  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, keeper  of  books  and  antiquities  at  the 
Royal  Library,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
(1835).  and  Prof,  of  Egyptian  Archeeology  at 
the  College  of  France.  He  wrote  numerous 
treatises  on  art,  nuioiuaatics,  eeraioics,  and 
Egyptology. 
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Lanornunt,  Fiancoia,  1837-83;  French  ar- 
chsologut;  b.  Faria;  son  of  ChaHeB;  became, 
1874,  Prof,  of  Arcliceology  at  the  Bibliotheque; 
works  include  "  Manual  of  the  Ancient  History 
of  the  East,"  "  Slagic  Among  the  Aaayrians," 
"  The  Money  of  Antiquity,"  "  The  First  Civil- 

iztltiODB-" 

Len'ox,  James,  lSOO-80;  American  philan- 
thropist; b.  New  York;  eon  of  Robert  Lenox, 
merchant,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune; during  a  visit  to  Europe  began  collect- 
ing rare  iMoke;  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
)jle  in  gathering  a  library  and  paintings,  which, 
together  with  numerous  valuable  manuscripts, 
engTBTings,  marble  atatues  and  busts,  and  cu- 
rios, be  presented  to  New  York  City,  1870.  to- 
gether with  the  costly  building  which  he  hail 
erected  for  their  keeping. 

Lens,  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent 
substance  having  its  two  surfaces  so  formed 
that  the  rays  of  light  in  passing  through  it 
bare  their  direction  changed,  and  are  made  to 
converge  or  diverge  from  their  original  paral- 
lelism, or  to  become  parallel  after  converging 
or  diverging.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes  in 
an  oblique  direction  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium to  another  of  a  different  density,  the  di- 
rection of  the  ray  is  changed  both  on  entering 
and  leaving;  this  influence  is  the  result  of  the 
well-known  law  of  refraction,  that  a  ray  of 
light  passing  from  a  rare  into  a  dense  medium 
ia  refracted  toward  the  perpendicular,  and  vise 
verta  (Fig.  1).  The  ray  ft  e  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  the 
piece  of  glass  at 
e  ia  continued  in  a 
straight  line  to  K 
Nov,  if  the  same 
ray    should     take 

that  is,  obliquely 
^instead  of  pass- 
ing in  a  straight 
line  a  e  fn  i,  it 
will  be  turned  out 
of  its  course,  or  re- 
fracted, to  d,  which 
is  nearer  the  per- 
pendicular a'  k  h,  a  e  iB  the  incident  ray,  and 
the  angle  a  e  k  the  angle  of  incidence  with  the 
perpendicular  k  h.  From  e  to  li  is  the  refracted 
ray,  and  the  angle  d  e  5  is  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion to  the  perpendicular.  After  the  change  in 
the  course  of  the  ray  baa  taken  place  in  the 
glaM,  we  find  that  when  the  ray  is  allowed  to 
pass  out  from  the  glass,  aa  at  d  c,  another 
bending  takes  place,  by  means  of  which  the 
course  is  made  parallel  with  the  incident  ray 
a  e,  only  its  course  is  shifted  a  littte  to  one 
side.  With  any  radius,  as  d  e,  describe  a  cir- 
cle from  the  center  e;  then  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence a  e  k  it  measured  by  the  arc  a  a',  and 
the  are  g"  d  measures  the  angle  of  refraction 
g  e  d.  The  line  a  k  equals  the  sine  of  the  an- 
f^e  of  incidence,  and  d  g  equals  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction.  The  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  (in  a  given  transparent  medium)  has 
always  the  same  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  with  all  degrees  of  obliquity  of 
the  incident  ray. 
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Lenses  are  of  various  forms,  and  change  the 

course  of  light  passing  through  them  accord- 
ing to  their  special  figure.  In  Fig.  2  are 
represented  the  different  shapes  of  lenses,  a 
is  a  simple,  parallel  glass,  6  a  meniscus  or 
concavo-convex  lens,  0  a  double  concave,  d  a 
plano-concave,  e  a  double  convex,  and  /  a  plano- 
convex. The  material,  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  lenses 
for  optical  instru- 
ments is  generally 
crown  glass,  which 
contains  very  1" 
tie  lead,  and  fli 
glass,   which    con-  pio.  a. 

tains    much     lead 

and  has  a  greater  refractive  power.  Owing 
to  the  supreme  importance  which  optical  in- 
struments possess  m  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, great  attention  has  been  given  to  lens 
making.  The  present  very  high  state  of  the 
art,  as  exhibited  in  the  best  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  has  been  reached  (1)  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  process  of  binding  to  a  de- 
gree of  extraordinary  preciaion;  (2)  by  im- 
provements of  glass  making,  which  make  it 
possible  to  secure  great  uniformity  and  ho- 
mogeneity with  freedom  from  strim  and  of 
other  optical  imperfections  due  to  internal 
strains;  (3)  by  the  introduction  of  new  vari- 
eties of  glass  possessing  the  optical  properties 
demanded  for  the  construction  ,of  achromatic 
and  aplanatic  systems  of  lenses.    See  Abkbka- 

Lent,  the  fast  of  forty  days  (not  counting 
Sundays)   which   begins  with  Ash  Wednesday 

and  ends  with  Easter  Sunday.  It  is  observe 
by  the  Eastern,  Roman,  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
pnd  some  other  churches.  It  commemorates 
the  forty  days'  fast  of  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  Greek  Church  lengthens  it  to  forty- 
eight  days. 
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or   pea.   and    extensively    cultivated   as    food. 
The  seed  is  the  part  employed.    It  is  sma11n,|p 
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more  nutritive,  And  more  digestible  th«j|  the 
pea.  There  are  Djany  varietiea.  It.growa  well 
on  the  poorest  linda.  The  vine  U  small,  but 
afford*  excellent  fodder  for  sheep,  horeea,  and 
cattle. 

L«n'tiilns,  d.  63  B.O.;  Boman  ooiuul;  mem- 
ber of  the  geuB  Cornelia;  wa«  consul  in  71, but 
was  ejected,  70,  on  account  of  his  scandalous 
private  life;  united  himself  with  Catiline's 
band  of  oonHpiratora ;  with  them  was  con- 
demned without  trial,  and  put  to  death  in  the 
public  prison. 

L«tu  (lents),  Oikai,  1S48-.  ;  Qerman  ex- 
plorer; b.  Leipzig;  made  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy his  Bcientiflc  Bpecialtiee;  after  geological 
researchee  in  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Bohemia,  and 
the  W.  Alps,  he  went  to  Africa  (1S74)  as  a 
member  of  the  scientific  expedition  of  the  Ger- 
man African  Company  of  Berlin;  spent  three 
years  studying  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
coast  between  Gaboon  and  the  Kongo.  The 
journey  that  made  him  famous  was  carried 
out  (1879-80)  at  the  expense  of  the  same  com- 
pany. In  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  mer- 
chant he  crossed  the  W.  Sahara,  spent  several 
weeks  in  Timbuktu,  which  had  not  been  vis- 
ited by  a  white  man  for  many  years,  and 
crossed  the  W.  Sudan  by  an  unexplored  route 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  Eiver.  He  cor- 
rected some  erroneous  notions  with  regard  to 
the  Sahara.  His  most  important  works  are 
"  Sketches  from  West  Africa,"  "  Timbuktu; 
Joumev  Through  Morocco,  the  Sahara,  and 
Sudan,    and  "  Wanderings  in  Africa." 

Le'Oi  name  of  thirteen  popes,  of  wbom  the 
following  are  most  important:  Leo  T  (the 
Great),  saint,  abt.  390-161;  b.  Rome;  suc- 
ceeded Sixtus  Til,  440;  opposed  the  Pelagian, 
Manichcan,  Priseillian,  and  Eutychian  here-' 
sies;  endeavored  to  restore  harmony  and  disci- 

{line  among  the  churches  of  Africa,  Oaul,  and 
taly;  labored  with  ability  to  promote  the 
papal  supremacy;  induced  Attila,  marching 
against  Rome,  to 'spare  the  city;  failed  to  pre- 
vent its  pillage  by  Genseric,  455,  but  secured 
modification  of  the  attack;  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  redeeming  the  captives  and  reliev- 
ing the  public  distress;  was  excommunicated 
by  the  "Robber  Synod,"  449;  presided  over  a 
general  council  at  Chalcedon,  which  annulled 
tbe  acts  of  that  convocation;  left  man^  ser- 
mons and  epistles;  succeeded  by  Hilanus  I; 
day,  April  11th.  Leo  11,  saint,  abt.  7S()-81S;  b. 
Rome;  succeeded  Adrian  I,  795;  crowned  Char- 
lemagne Emperor  of  the  West,  and  freed 
Rome  from  Byzantine  domination ;  was  mal- 
treated by  an  armed  band  of  conspirators  and 
imprisonnl;  released  b^  tbe  citizens,  fled  to 
Paderbom;  received  with  honor  by  Charle- 
magne, who  gave  him  an  escort  back  to  Rome; 
distinguished  for  his  magnificence  in  building 
and  Moming  churches;  succeeded  by  Stephen 
IV;  day,  June  Z8th.  Li»  IX  (Bruno),  1002-64; 
b,  Alsace;  cousin  german  to  Emperor  Conrad 
the  Salic;  elected  at  Diet  of  Worms  as  suc- 
cessor to  DamosuB  II,  1049;  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII;  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  en- 
deavor to  reform  discipline  in  the  Church;  held 
oouncila    against    simony    ajid    concubinage: 
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raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  Normans,  but 
was  defeated,  captured,  and  imprisoned  for  ten 
months ;  during  his  reign  he  and  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  excommunicated  each  other, 
and  the  Berengorian  contA>versy  caussd  much 
trouble.;  succeeded  by  Victor  n. 

Leo  X  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  1476-1621; 
b.  Florence;  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent; 
became  cardinal  when  seventeen  years  old;  ex- 
iled with  the  other  Medici,  14M;  served 
against  the  French  as  legate  and  field  mar- 
shal; taken  prisoner  at  Ravenna,  1512;  aided 
in  restoring  the  Medici  to  Florence,  1512;  suc- 
ceeded Julius  II,  1613;  pontificate  memorable 
for  the  splendor  of  the  papal  court;  his  exten- 
sive patronage  of  learning  and  art,  the  re- 
organization of  the  Univ.  of  Rome,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  under  the  presi- 
dency of  lAscaris  for  the  publication  of  Greek 
manuscripts;  the  opening  of  tbe  Reformation, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  scarcely 
more  than  a  dispute  between  rival  religious 
orders;  tbe  confirmation  and  extension  Of  the 
Spanish  power  in  Italy ;  and  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  Florentine  Republic.  He  was 
welt  versed  in  literature  and  proficient  in  mu- 
sic He  employed'  Michelangelo  and  Raphael 
in  the  execution  of  some  of  their  greatest 
works.  His  munificence  might  well  entitle  the 
reign  of  Leo  X  to  rank  as  the  golden  age  of 
Italian  art  and  letters.  Succeeded  by  Adrian 
VI. 

1^0  XIII  (Oiacchino  Vinoenu  Pecci), 
1810-1903;  b.  Carpineto;  became  apostolic 
delegate  at  Benevento,  FeruRia,  and  Spoleto; 
nuncio  to  Belgium,  1B43;  Bishop  of  Perugia, 
1846;  cardinal,  1853;  Chamberlain  of  the  Sa- 
cred College,  1S77;  succeeded  Pius  IX,  187B; 
restored  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland;  negotiated 
amicable  relations  with  Germany;  gave  tbe 
Irish  bishops  greater  latitude  of  speech ;  de- 
nounced methods  of  Irish  leaders  in  the  fa- 
mous "Plan  of  Campaign";  exerted  his  influ- 
ence for  the  suppression  of  African  slavery; 
refused  the  income  voted  him  by  the  Italian 
Parliament,  considering  himself  a  prisoner  at 
the  Vatican^  protested  against  the  unveiling 
of  a  statue  of  Bruno  in  Rome;  and  against 
heresy  and  godless  schools;  and  open<3  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican  to  the  scholars  of  tbe 
world  for  historical  research.  His  pontificate 
of  twenty-flve  years  brought  the  papacy  and 
his  own  powerful  personality  prominently  be- 
fore the  world,  ana  he  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  and  guid- 
ing thinkers  of  the  time. 

His  encyclicals  commanded  the  respectful 
consideration  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
The  most  important  were  those  entitled  "  The 
Church  as  the  Mother  of  True  Civilization," 
"  Dangers  from  Socialism,  Communism,  and 
Nihilism,"  "  Restoration  of  Philoaophy  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  Pbiloaophical  Principles  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinaa,"  "  Christian  Marriage," 
"  Origin  of  Civil  Authority,"  "  Human  Lib- 
erty,'^ "  The  Most  Important  Duties  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  State,"  "  On  the  Condition  of 
Labor,"  "The  Unity  of  the  Faith,"  and  "The 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture."  Two  apoatolic  let- 
ters excited  much  comment  in  the  English- 
ipeaking  worhL    One  urged  the  retvin  to  tlu 
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Church  of  th«  Engtish  people  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  it;  the  other  was  a  diaapproyal  of 
"  those  view*  which,  in  their  collective  seUBe," 
ar«  called  hy  Bome  '  Americanism,' "  which  was 
iiin>ired  by  the  publication  of  a  biography  of 
pother  Ibuc  Hecker,  of  New  York,  founder  of 
the  order  of  Pauliat  Fathers,  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  to  attract  those  who  differ  from 
her  the  Roman  Church  should  shape  her  teach- 
ings more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age- 
He  was  succeeded  by  l^us  X. 

^^^  Leo,    sign    of    the    zodiac, 

^^Bb        which     the     sun     enters     abt. 

^■jflSB        July  22d  and  leaves  abt.  Au- 

^^^■V        gust    23d.      The    constellation 

4HRi^BV'     °^    ^^^    same    name,    one    of 

^^^^^^^      the  finest  in  the  heavens,  oc- 

loo.  cupics     the     Eodiacal     region 

corresponding     to     the     sign 

Virgo,    And    contains    man;    remarkable    neb- 

nhe. 

Leo  AftlcJi'DnB  (originally  A1.-H&B81UT  Ibtt 
UoHAUMED),  abt,  1486-1,628;  Moorish  trav- 
eler; b.  Granada,  Spain;  in  youth  resided  four 
years  in  Timbuktu;  afterwards  traveled 
through  several  countries  of  N.  and  central 
Africa,  penetrating  Bornu  to  Nubia,  descend- 
ing the  Nile,  and  extending  his  explorations 
into  Persia.  Returning  from  Constantinople 
by  sea,  1617,  he  was  captured  by  corsairs  and 
taken  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  Christian, 
was  patronized  by  Pope  Leo  X,  whose  name  he 
took;  was  made  Prof,  of  Arabic,  and  wrote 
his  famous  "Description  of  Africa"  in  Arabic. 

Leocliaies  (lfl-Sk'&-rec),  Athenian  sculptor 
{350  B,c.),  who  eodperated  with  Seopas,  Bry- 
axil,  and  Timotbens  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
sides  of  the  mausoleum  at  Halicamassus.  Be- 
sides statues  of  the  gods  {Zeus,  Apollo,  Ares, 
etc),  he  made  portrait  statues  also  (Isocratee, 
Alexander  the  Groat,  etc.);  be  assisted  Lysip- 
■     ■■  -.nthe 


Leon  (ia-«n'),  Fiar  Luis  P«nce  de,  1S27-01; 
Spanish  theolo^an  and  poet;  b.  Betmonte,  now 
Castile;  became  an  AuguatinJan  friar;  ob- 
tained, 1561,  the  Chair  of  Theology  in  the 
Univ.  of  Salamanca,  and  later  that  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures;  for  nearly  five  ^ears  (1S72- 
7S)  qrai  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  under 
the  charge  of  heresy ;  author  of  "  Poems," 
"  The  Perfect  I«dy,  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  a  Latin  exposition  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  a  Spanish  version  of  the 
Bong  in  octaves,  etc. 

Leon,  city  in  State  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico; 
S.S62  ft.  above  the  sea;  2BS  m.  from  Mexico 
City;  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  sad- 
dlery and  leatherwork;  it  also  makes  coarse 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  soap,  and  cutlery. 
The  place  was  founded  1676.  Pop.  (1000)  63,- 
263. 

Leon,  city  of  Nicaragua,  capital  of  d^art- 
ment  of  same  name;  50  m.  wNW.  of  Lake 
ManagMn,  and  about  the  aame  distance  from 
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the  Pacific  eoast  at  Corinto.  The  most  not- 
able building  is  the  cathedral.  Connected  with 
it  is  the  College  of  San  Roman,  founded  1678, 
and  long  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
tions of  teaming  in  America.  Leon  was  orig- 
inally founded  (1523)  by  Francisco  Heraandec 
de  Cordoba,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Managua, 
and  changed  to  the  present  site,  IQIO,  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  colonial  province  and  of  the 
republic  until  1870.  The  Indian  suburb  of 
Subtiaba  is  really  tbe  original  town,  having 
existed  before  the  conquest.  Pop.  (1M7)  62,- 
569.     . 

Leonar'do  da  Pisa  (p^'zA),  Leonudo  Bonacd, 
often  Fibonacci,  b.  abt.  1176;  Italian  mathe- 
matician r  b.  Pisa;  traveled  extensively  in  the 
East  to  study  different  mathematical  systems, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  algebra  into 
Europe,  where  he  made  the  Arabic  system  of 
arithmetic  better  understood.  He  wrote  "  Prao- 
tica  Geometric,"  "  Liber  Abbacis,"  using  the 
word  abacus  as  a  general  designation  of  arith- 
metic, and  a  treatise  on  the  squares  of  num- 

Leonardo  da  Tlnd  ( vin'cbe) ,  1462-1519 ; 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  engineer,  inventor, 
and  man  of  science;  b.  at  Vinci,  near  Empoti, 
in  the  Val  d'Arno.  He  was  the  natural  son  of 
one  Fiero,  an  obscure  notary  of  Florence.  His 
father  took  him  home  and  gave  him  a  good 
education.  The  boy  showed  such  an  aptitude 
for  the  arts  that  Hero  placed  him  with  Ver- 
roccbio,  a  diBtinguished  Florentine  painter  and 
sculptor,  with  whom  he  remained  from  his 
fourteenth  to  his  twentieth  year.  In  1480  or 
1483  be  went  to  Milan,  having  offered  bis  serv- 
ices to  tbe  Duke  Lodovico  il  Moro  in  a  re- 
markable letter,  of  which  an  autograph  copy 
exists  in  the  Ambroslan  Library  at  Milan.  In 
this  letter  Leonardo  appears  less  as  an  artist 
than  as  a  military  engineer ;  be  declares  him- 
self prepared  to  undertake  any  work  that  may 
be  reqmred  for  military  offense  or  defense,  and 
only  at  the  end  of  his  letter  refers  to  his  ac- 
complishments as  a  sculptor,  architect,  and 
painter.  In  tbe  service  of  Lodovico  be  exe- 
cuted several  important  works — the  model  for 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  the 
duke's  father;  the  plans  for  the  Martesana 
Canal,  and  the  famous  "  Last  Supper,"  a  fresco 
in  oils  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of 
tbe  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grozie.  The 
fresco,  owing  partly  to  ill  treatment  and  to 
the  process  by  which  it  was  painted,  is  so 
damaged  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  In 
1499  Leonardo  returned  to  Florence,  but  after 
a  short  stay  be  entered  the  service  of  Cesar 
Borgia,  who  made  him  his  chief  engineer.  At 
this  time  he  was  invited  by  tbe  seigniory  of 
Florence  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  council  hall 
of  the  Paiozzo  Vecchio  in  conjunction  with 
Michelangelo.  He  began  the  work,  but 
wearied  of  it,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Charles  d'Amboise,  who  called  him  to 
Milan,  where  he  governed  as  the  lieutenant  of 
Louis  XII  of  Franca.  Leonardo  went  to  Rome 
in  the  company  of  Giulian  de'  Medici,  who  was 
to  assist  m  the  consecration  of  bis  brother, 
Leo  X.  as  pope.  He  found  no  employment  u 
der  Leo,  and  hearing  that  Ftuisib  I  had  e 
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tered  Lombard;,  he  Iiastened  to  join  that  mon- 
arch. Leonardo's  health  failed  after  his  arriTal 
in  France,  and,  beyond  some  engineering 
projects,  he  accomplished  nothing  during  the 
three  years  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between 
his  coming  and  his  death.  Tbe  authentic  ex. 
isting  paintings  of  Leonardo  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  of  these  the  Louvre  poBsesses  the  fin- 
eat.  These  are  the  "  Virgin  of  the  RooiiB,"  the 
"  Portrait  of  Madonna  Lisa  del  Giocondo " 
(colled  "Mona  Lisa"  or  "La  Jaconde"),  the 
"  Virgin  on  the  Knees  of  St.  Anna,"  and  the 
"John  the  Baptist." 

LeoneavftllD  (U-On-k^.Tfil'ia},  Rnggiero,  1868- 
1919;  Italian  composer;  b.  Naples;  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  became  a  professional  pianist;  in- 
spired by  Wagner's  wortis  and  eneouraged  by 
him,  turned  bis  attention  to  composition.  He 
has  written  the  operas  "  Toromaso  Chatter- 
ton,"  "  I  Medici,"  "  Gerolamo  Savonarola,"  and 
"  Cesar  Borgia,"  these  forming  a  trilogy  "  Cra- 
pusculum";  "Songe  d'  una  nuit  d'  eU";  "1 
Pagliacci,"  which  established  his  fame;  "La 
Boh^me";  a  sjmpbonic  poem,  "  SeraBtuS'Ser- 
afita,"  and  other  works. 

Leonldai  [le-Onl-dELs) ,  King  of  Sparta;  suc- 
ceeded bis  half  brother,  Cleomenea,  abt.  490 
B.C.,  and  was  sent  in  the  spring  of  4S0,  when 
the  Persians  had  conquered  Macedonia,  to 
defend  the  deQles  of  Thermapylie,  between  Mt. 
CEta  and  the  Maliac  Gulf.  For  two  days  the 
Greeks  resisted  the  barbarian  host  with  great 
valor;  the  Persian  losses  were  enormous.  At 
daybreak  on  the  third  day  Leonidas  learned 
that  the  Persians  had  found  a  pathway,  shown 
to  them  by  a  traitor,  and  were  coming  in 
masses  across  the  mountain.  There  was  still 
time  to  retreat;  but,  having  sent  away  bis 
auxiliary  troops,  Leonidas  with  his  300  Spar- 
tans remained  in  the  defiles,  and,  occupying  a 
small  hill  in  the  center  of  the  position,  they 
fought  to  the  last  man. 


whieb  is  the  city  and  port  of  Isla  de  Leon 
(also  called  San  Fernando).  The  city  was, 
IBIO,  the  capital  of  Spain  under  the  regency, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  first  constitutional 
movement  of  1820.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
has  two  hospitals,  several  convents,  and  an 
excellent  observatory. 

LeODna'tni^  Macedonian  general;  b.  P«lla.  of 
princely  stock;  became  one  of  the  bodyguard 
of  Philip,  and  pursued  and  slew  Philip's  mur- 
derer. Afterwards  he  became  one  of  Alexan. 
der's  generals  and  helped  to  save  his  life,  he. 
sides  distinguishing  himself  in  India,  both  as 
general  and  civil  governor.  After  his  return, 
Alexander  rewarrieri  him  with  a  golilen  crown. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  he  received 
Phrygia  Parva  as  his  share.  During  the  La- 
mian  War  he  marched  from  Phrygia  to  the 
aid  of  Antipater,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
near  Lamia. 

Leopard  (lep'^rd),  large,  spotted  member  of 
the  cat  family,  the  ^elu  pardut  of  Linnsus, 
found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  S. 
Alia,  and  the  islands  of  Ceyh>n,  Java,  Sumatra, 
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and  Borneo.  The  color  Tariea,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  region,  from  pale  fawn  to 
deep  buH,  fading  into  white  on  the  under  side 
of  the  body  and  inner  portions  of  the  limbs. 
The  coat  is  thickly  marked  with  spots  of  black. 


or  deep  brown,  arranged  on  the  back  and  sides 

in  rosettes.  Totally  black  individuals,  cases 
of  melanism,  sometimes  occur  in  S.  Asia.  The 
body  of  the  leopard  is  about  4  ft.  long,  the 
tail  3. 

Leopardi  (IB-'^-pBr'de),  Giacomo  (Count), 
1798-1837;  Italian  poet;  b.  Recanati,  Ancona; 
at  age  of  sixteen  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Porphyry's  "  Life  of  Plotinus,"  and  about  the 
same  time  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  the  principal  rhetoricians  of  the  second 
century ;  at  age  of  twenty  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  for  the  eloquence  and  energy 
of  his  burning  patriotic  strains.  •  As  a  critic 
Leopard!  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
ern Italy.  Of  his  poems  bis  ode  "To  Italy" 
is  the  moat  widely  Icnown. 

Le'opold  I,  I790-I865;  King  of  Belgium; 
son  of  Duka  Francis  of  Saxe-Coburg;  was  made 
a  general  in  the  Russian  army  after  the  mar- 
riage of  his  Bister  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine;  accompanied  Alexander  I  to  Vienna  and 
Paris,  1814;  and  was  married,  1816,  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  heir  apparent  of 
Great  Britain  (d.  1317).  In  1830  he  refused 
the  crown  of  Greece,  but,  1831,  accepted  that 
of  Belgium,  and  married,  1832,  a  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe. 

Leopold  n,  1835-1900;  King  of  Belgium;  son 
of  King  Leopold  I  and  Queen  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe  of  France;  was  married, 
1663,  to  Maria  Henriette,  a  daughter  of  tbe 
Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  ascended  the 
throne,  December  10,  18G6.  He  became,  IBS6, 
sovereign  of  tbe  Independent  State  of  Kongo. 

Leopold  I,  I04O-17OG;  Emperor  of  Germany; 
b.  Vienna;  son  of  Ferdinand  III  and  Maria 
Anna  of  Spain;  at  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother.  105G,  became  King  of  Hungary,  and, 
1G58,  succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  waged  three 
wars  with  France,  tbe  first  was  ended  by  the 
Peace  of  Nymwegen  in  1678,  the  second  by  the 
Peace  of  Byswick,  1097,  and  the  third  j 
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the  War  of  the  Sp&nisti  SncccMion.  The  point 
At  issue  between  Austria  and  Turkey  was 
Traneylvania.  The  Turks  held  it,  and  the 
EungariaiiB  demanded  it.  In  1BB2  the  war 
began,  and  the  Turks  broke  into  Hungary.  In 
1683  Leopold  received  troops  from  the  German 
Kmpire,  Sweden,  and  France,  and  mone;  from 
the  pope  and  the  Italian  states,  and  August  1, 
I6B4,  Montecuccoli  succeeded  in  routing  the 
Turkish  army  at  8t  Gothard,  on  the  Baab. 
On  August  10th  an  armistice  of  ten  years  was 
concluded,  in  which,  however,  the  Turks  re- 
tained Transylvania.  Soon  after  disturbances 
arose  in  Hungary  from  the  contest  between  the 
National  Protestant  and  the  Austrian  Catholic 


suit  ^ 


I  formidable  insurrection  under  the 


n  July  14,  10S3,  an 
army  of  200,000  men  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
Leopold  had  fled,  and  the  city  would  have 
fallen,  it  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski,  had 
not  completely  routed  the  beai^ing  army.  The 
Hungarians  submitted,  and  at  the  Diet  of 
Preasburg,  1667,  the  Hungarian  crD>vn  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hapsburg. 

I>Mpold  II,  1747-92;  Emperor  of  Qermany; 
b.  Vienna;  second  son  of  Francis  I  and  Maria 
Theresa;  succeeded  his  father  as  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  I76E,  and  hia  brother  in  Austria 
and  Qermany,  1790.  He  pacified  Hungary, 
quelled  the  insurrection  in  Belgium,  concluded 
peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova,  1791 ;  and  re- 
established the  friendly  relations  with  Prussia 
by  the  Congress  at  Beichenbach,  1T90. 


He  b^an  his  rule,  1824,  under  the  name  of 
Leopold  IL  In  1847  he  granted  a  free  con- 
stitution; 1849,  had  to  flee  to  Naples,  whence 
he  was  recalled  shortly  after  by  his  own  sub- 
jects; ISS9,  fled  with  his  family  to  Vienna; 
and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  His  domin- 
ions were  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  in  consequence  of  a  popular  vote,  and  he 
died  an  exile  at  Brandeis,  Bohemia. 

Le'opoldville,  chief  station  of  the  Kongo  In- 
dependent State;  on  the  Upper  Kongo;  found- 
ed by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  18BI;  just  above  the 
fir«t  of  the  235  m.  of  cataracts  in  the  Iiower 
Kongo,  and  near  the  wide  expansion  of  the 
river  known  as  Stanley  Pool.  A  railway  about 
250  m.  in  length  connects  Stanley  Pool  with 
Matadi,  about  100  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo.  Government  steamera  give  public 
transport  service  above  Leopoldville. 

Lfloi'theiWB,  d.  322  B.C.;  Athenian  general, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
headed  the  league  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  Macedonians  out  of  Greece.  He 
routed  the  Bieotians,  who  aided  with  the  Mace- 
donians, and  then  defeated  Antipater,  the 
Macedonian  general,  and  shut  him  up  in  La- 
mi*,  SS3.  While  braieging  this  city  he  was 
wounded  by  a  atone  thrown  from  a  rampart, 
and  died  two  days  after. 

UotTcUdM  (le-O-tlkl-dez),  d.  abt  469  b.o.; 
Spartan  king;  ascended  the  throne,  491,  having 
4d 
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conspired  against  and  deposed  his  kinsman. 
King  Eiemaratua.  In  479  he  'commanded  the 
Gre&  navy  which  won  the  battle  off  Mycale. 
Sent,  470,  to  reduce  the  Alcuada,  who  by 
Persian  influence  had  once  more  become  mas- 
ters of  Theasaly,  he  was  bribed  t«  return,  and 
fearing  for  hia  life  fled  to  Tegea,-  where  b« 
died. 

Lepan'to,  Onlf  ot,  or  Gulf  of  Coi'intli,  inlat 
of  the  Mediterranean;  76  m.  long  and  about 
16  m.  wide;  between  Peloponnesus  and  the 
mainland  of  Greece;  terminates  to  the  E.  in 
the  Gulf  of  Patras,  connected  with  it  by  the 
Strait  of  Lepanto,  not  more  than  1  m.  wide. 
In  this  gulf  was  fought  (October  7,  1571)  the 
celebrated  battle  between  Don  John  of  Austria, 


a  former  won. 

Lepidop'tera.    See  EnTouoLoaY, 

Lepidosi'ren,  vertebrated  animal,  possessing 
characters  of  both  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  al- 
ternately referred  by  naturalists  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  classes;  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Natterer   in  the  Amazon,   1837.     The  body  is 


fishlike  in  form,  and  it  breathes  by  both  gills 
and  lungs,  taking  in  water  by  the  nostrils, 
and  respiring  air  like  batrachians  and  water 
like  flsnes,  constKutln^  as  near  an  approach 
to    an    amphibious    animal    as    is    known    to 

Lep'idns,  Marcus  fmilins,  d.  13  b.c.  ;  Roman 
politician;  moat  conspicuous  member  of  the 
gene  ^lailia;  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  49,  joined  the  party  of  Ciesar,  who  made 
him  bis  magiater  f^uilum,  and  in  46  procured 
his  election  to  the  consulship.  He  afterward* 
supported  Antony,  and  became  one  of  the  tri- 
umtirate  with  Octavianus  and  Antony,  who  in 
ligned   him   the  province  of  Africa.     In 


deprived  of  hia  province.  Be  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retain  the  oflice  of  pontifex  maximus 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  44. 

Lepoi'ldie,  family  of  rodent  mammals  in- 
cluding the  bares  and  rabbits;  characterized 
externally  by  long  ears,  long  hind  legs,  short 
upturned  tail,  rounded  muzzle,  and  nostrils 
converging  toward  the  median  slit  which  di- 
vides the  upper  lip,  and  has  given  rise  to  the 
familiar  term  harelip.  The  skull  is  high  and 
compressed,  and  the  upper  incisors  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  peculiar  manner — two  smaller  in- 
cisors lying  back  of  the  two  usually  present  in 
rodents.  Some  forty  species  are  recognized, 
most  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  N.  temperate 


the  Sandwich  lalandB  the  disease  abounds.  In 
New  BruiiHwick  and  Nova  Bcotia,  Minnesota 
an4  Louisiana  amati  coloniea  of  lepers  are  to 
'he  found.  The  modem  leprotj  is  the  nme  in 
character  in  whatever  re^on  or  climate  it  oc- 
curB,  and  corresponds  with  the  deHcription  of 
the  disease  given  by  early  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters. The  cases  of  leprosy  reported  in  the  New 
Testament  as  being  cur«d  were  not  cases  of 
genuine  leprosy,  but  a  very  common  dises^e 
of  th«  present  day,  and  characterized  now  aa 


Leprmy  spread  throughout  Europe  after  the 
crusades,  but  wsa  by  no  means  aa  prevalent 
as  has  been  imagined,  since  it  was  doubtless 
oonfoniided  with  other  diseases. 

The  symptoms  of  leprosy  are  nodules  and 
brownish  spota  which  appear  upon  the  face  and 
other  portions  of  the  body.  The  eyebrows, 
ears,  and  air  passages  are  especially  apt  to 
become  aSected,  and  the  victim  of  the  disease 
usually  presents  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
exifresBion.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  hands  and 
feet  usually  occurs,  and  aa  the  disease  pro- 
gresses ulcers  are  frequently  formed  and  occa- 
sion loss  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  According  to 
the  predominance  of  certain  of  the  ahova- 
mentioned  symptoms,  three  forms  of  leprosy 
are  described  in  medical  works,  viz.,  the  macu- 
lar, tubercular,  and  anEEsthetic  forms.  Leprosy 
is  contagious,  but  in  a  much  slighter  degree 
than  is  oonunonly  believed — often  the  husband 
.or  wife  of  a  leper  remains  perfectly  free.  The 
cause  of  leprosy  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. The  microscope  has  revealed  a  bacillus 
which  can  be  found  in  all  cases  of  the  tuber- 
cular form,  and  the  disease  it  undoubtedly 
spread  by  the  inoculation  or  transmission  of 
this  germ. 

Lep'tii,  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa,  both 
founded  by  the  Phcenicians.  (1)  Qrealer  Lep- 
tU,  on  the  eoast  of  Tripoli  midway  between 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis.  It  had  a  fine 
roadstead  and  artificial  harbor,  long  since 
choked  with  sand.  The  site  is  still  called  Le- 
bida.  Leptis  was  one  of  the  three  cities  which 
gave  the  name  of  Tripoli  to  this  region.  (2) 
Letter  Leptis,  in  the  Carthaginian  province  of 
Byiacium,  on  the  coast  SE.  of  Hadrumetum. 
Im  ruins  are  now  called  Lebda. 

Leqnecne  (l«-kan').  Engine  Lonla,  1815-87; 
French  sculptor;  b.  Paris;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  183S,  but  entered,  1841,  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts;  and  began  to  exhibit,  1B15.  His 
most  prominent  works  are  the  "  Dancing 
Faun "  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
"  Victory  "  on  the  tmnb  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
"  PegaauB "  on  the  front  of  tbe  new  opera 

Lcptocar'dli,  a  class  of  animals,  containing 
two  genera,  but  of,  interest  to  naturalists  on 
acoount  of  the  many  primitive  features  which 
they  possess.  Formerly  they  were  considered 
as  the  lowest  vertebrates,  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  possess  no  backbone  they  must  be 
rc^rdcd  as   distinct.     They  are  small  trans- 
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parent  fishlike  forms  ocenrriog  in  the  warmer 
seas  of  the  globe,  where  th^  live  buried,  ex- 
cept the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  in  the  sand. 
The  body  is  flattened,  and  posteriorly  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fin  varying  in  shape  in  the  differ- 
ent species.  The  mouth,  an  oval  slit,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cartilaginous  ring  from  which 
extend  a  number  of  stiff  processes  fringed  with 
tentacles,  the  whole  forming  a  funnel  tJ)  con- 
vey water  and  food  to  the  mouth.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  spinal  cord  which  tapers 
toward  either  end.  Tne  arrangement'  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  reminds  one  of  those  of  the 
annelids.  The  blood  lacks  colored  corpuscles. 
Forms  like  Amphiomia  must  have  occurred  in 
abundance  in  past  times,  but  owing  to  the 
tutal  absence  of  all  hard  parts  they  have  left 
no  traces  in  the  rocks.  To-day  but  half  a  dozen 
species  are  known  from  the  whole  globe,  and 
th^  occur  in  all  the  warmer  parte  of  both 
oceans.  These  are  divided  among  two  genera, 
AmphioxM  and  Asymmetron.  The  latter  genus 
occurs  in  the  W.  Indie*. 

Lirina  (l&-rBfi'),  The,  several  small  islanda 
oS  Antibes,  and  in  the  department  of  Var, 
France.  The  largest,  Ste.-Marguerit«,  was  the 
place  of  imprisonment  of  the  "Man  in  tbe 
Iron  Mask,"  1686-98.  Its  fortress,  Monterey, 
is  now  a  prison  for  military  convicts  and  M- 

ferines,  and  Bacaine  was  here  confined,  1874. 
t  was  the  Leron  of  the  ancients.  The  next 
smaller  island,  8t.-Honorat>  is  named  from  Bt. 
Honoratus,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  founded 
hare  in  the  fourth  century  the  convent  of 
Urina,  which  became  a  famous  school  of  the- 
oli^ty. 

Leimontov  {ier'mjin-t«f ) ,  Hikhall  Inrevicli, 
1814-41;  Russian  poet;  b.  Moscow;  entered 
the  army,  but  wrote  a  powerful  piece  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Pushkin,  1837,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  serve  in  the  Caucasus  as 
punishment;  was  soon  reinstated,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  duel  with  the  son  of  the  French 
ambassador  was  again  sent  to  the  Caucasus. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  comrade,  who 
fancied  himself  caricatured  in  one  of  Lermon- 
tov's   works.     His   most   famous   poem,   "  The 


and  "  The  Song  of  the  Tsar  Ivan  VaailevifaA  '* 
are  also  fine  longer  pieces.  His  one  prose  work, 
"  A  Hero  of  Our  Time,"  depicts  scenery  and 
life  in  the  Caucasus,  and  introduces  the  au- 
thor himself  as  one  of  the  cbankcters. 

Ler'na,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  swamp  S. 
of  Argoa,  where  Heracles  killed  the  Lemasan 
Hydra. 

Lero  (la'rS),  ancient  Lera«,  one  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  S.  of  Samos 
and  separated  from  the  N.  end  of  Calymna 
by. a  narrow  strait  (Diapori)  ;  Is  6  m.  long 
and  4  m.  wide;  very  fertile;  and  has  many 

rl  harbors,  of  which  the  one  on  the  E.  side 
the  best.  The  island  was  coloniEcd  by 
Miletus,  which  held  the  suzerainty  over  it 
down  to  Roman  times.    Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Lennx  (I«-rO'},  Pieire,  1797-1871;  French 
journalist  and  philosopher;  b.  Paris;'  founded 
the  aiobe  newspaper,   1824,  as  organ  of  the 


LEEOY-BEAUUED 

pliiloeopliers;  adherpd  to  the  Saint-SimoiiitiiiB, 
1831,  converting  his  paper  into  the  organ  of 
their    Bocimliitic    policy;    withdrew    after    the 

EromiilgELtion  of  the  new  doctrines  of  Enfastin. 
[e  becune,  1832,  editor  of  the  Revue  Enoyela- 
pidi^ue,  {ind  with  Jean  Reyoaud  estabiiehed, 
1838,  the  Encyclopidie  Kotivelle,  a  continua- 
tion of  tl^  Encjfolopidie  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; founded,  1841,  the  Revue  Indfpendante, 
with  Viardot  and  Geor^  Sand.  In  1848  \e 
was  elected  to  the  National  Aasembly  a»  an 
UltraradicaL  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  1861  be 
emigrated,  finally  settling  at  Lausanne;  after 
the  amnesty  of  1869  he  returned  to  Paris.  His 
works  include  "  Humanity,  its  Principle  and 
its  Prospects,"  "  Christianity  and  its  Demo- 
cratic OriBine,"  "  Plutocracy,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Wealth,"  "  The  Beach  of  Samarez,"  a 
philosophic  poem. 

Leroy-Baatilien  (li-rwa'-bo-IyO'),  Pierre  Paul, 
1843-1B18;  French  writer  on  economics;  b. 
Saumur,  Uaine-et-Loire;  settled  in  Paris  to 
engase  in  journaliHm;  published,  IBB8,  "On 
the  Influence  of  the  Moi^l  and  Intellectual 
Condition  of  Laborers  Upon  their  Wages,"  for 
which  he  was  crowned' by  the  Academy  of 
Moral  Sciences;  18T0,  was  awarded  three  prises 
by  the  same  body  for  papers  entitled  "  Colo- 
nisation by  Modern  Nations,"  "Local  Admin- 
istration in  France  and  England  "  "  Land  Tax- 
ation and  its  Economic  Consefluences."  In 
1872  ha  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Finance  in  the 
Free  School  of  Political  Science  at  PairiB;  1873, 
he  founded  L'Eooiumiate  Franoaia,  and  be- 
came its  editor;  1880,  was  appointed  Prof,  of 
Political  Economy  In  the  College  of  France. 
His  other  works  include  "  Treatise  on  the  Sci- 
ence of  Finance,"  "  The  Modem  State  and  its 
Functions,"  "  Political  Economy,"  "  The 
United  Btxtes  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

Leny  d'Etiolles  (dfi-t«-or),  Jean  Jacqnea 
JoMph,  1798-1860;  French  surgeon;  b.  Paris; 
1BE2,  presented  to  the  Aoodemy  of  Surf^ery  a 
set  of  instruments  for  the  operation  of  Uth«t- 
rity,  and  was  recognized  as  tbeir  inventor, 
although  Civiale  and  Amussat  claimed  prior- 
ity; DumerouB  other  inventions  Include  a  for- 
ceps tor  which  he  received  a  prize;  wrote  on 
litnotrity,  urology,  the  prostate  gland  and 
bladder,  etc 

Le  Sate  (I«  sBzh'),  Alain  SenS,  li»8-174Ti 
French  novelist  and  dramatist;  b.  Sarzeau, 
Morbihan;  settled  in  Paris  abt,  1600,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law,  but  abandoned  it  for 
letters.  His  first  work  woe  mainly  transla- 
tions from  Spanish  authors;  his  marked  sue- 
eeas  began  with  the  comedy  "  Crispin  the  Rival 
of  His  Master,"  1707,  and  the  novel  "The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  founded  on  a  romance 
by  the  Spanish  author  Guevara,  with  borrow- 
ings from  other  sources.  His  comedy  "  Tur- 
earet,"  1700,  directed  againnt  the  financiers, 
was  especially  successful.  Jlis  great  work  is 
"Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,"  after  the  model  of 
the  Spanish  picaroon  novel.  Its  realism  makes 
it  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  the 
novel,  and  its  influence  was  particularly  great 
'n  Engltmd.  It  was  published  in  three  parts — 
T)S,1" 


ITJS,  1724,  1736. 
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L«abo8  (lez'boa),  HitTlen^  or  HytiUiil  (mlt- 
e-Ie'nS),  latest  of  the  islands  of  the  .£geaD 
Sea;  belonging  to  Turkey.  After  the  Trojan 
War  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Asiatic 
jGolians.  Its  five  cities,  Mytilene,  Methymna, 
Antissa,  Cressus,  and  Pyrrha,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  philoaophem  and  .poets;  Pittacoa,  Al- 
CKUB,  Sappho,  Hellanicus,  Arion,  Theophrastue, 
Phaniaa  Terpander,  and  Erinna.  Pop.  abt. 
26,000. 

Lescaibot  (U-kar-bO'),  Hare  (Seigneur  de 
St.-Audebert);  abt.  1670-1630;  French  ex- 
plorer; b,  Vervins;  was  associated  with  De 
Monts  in  the  colonization  of  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia),  le06,  and  was  engaged  wHh  Poutrin- 
court  in  the  settlement  of  Port  Royal  (now 
Annapolis)  until  its  abandonment,  1607,  when 
he  returned  to  France.  He  published,  1609,  a 
"History  of  New  France,"  giving  an  account 
of  Cartier's  voyages  to  Canada,  of  Laudon- 
ni^re's  failures  in  Florida,  and  of  the  enterprise 
with  which  he  was  ^rsoualty  imunected,  the 
first  attempt  at  setttinDent  having  been  made 
on  what  is  now  Boon  Island  on  the  coast  of 

Lei  Cayea  (la-k&'),  or  Anx  Cayea  (0-kfi'), 
town  and  port  on  the  8.  coast  of  Haiti;  about 
SO  m.  W.  of  Jacmel;  on  a  bay  which  forms  the 
finest  harbor  of  that  coast;  is  the  capital  of 
the  department  du  Sud.     Pop.   (1000)   26,000. 

Leighiaaa  (les'gt-&nE),  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, Asiatic  Russia,  numbering,  according  to 
various  estimates,  from  460,000  to  680,000,  snd 
speaking  many  languages.  Under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Shamyl  they  united  into  a  single  polit- 
ical body,  and  for  many  years  earned  on  a 
resistance  to  Russia.  Since  1860  they  have 
been  peaceable.  Their  religion,  called  Hurod- 
iam,  is  a  form  of  MobammedaniBm  taught  by 
a  native  prophet,  who  began  his  religious  career 
abt.  1830.  They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  W. 
Daghestan. 

Lesley,  John,  1627-96;  Scottish  prelate;  be- 
came, 16S4,  Prof,  of  Canon  Law  at  Aberdeen; 
opposed  the  introduction  of  Protestantism;  and 
on  the  accession  of  Mary  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Ross.  His  fidelity  to  tha  queen  involved  him 
in  perilous  intrigues  and  misfortunes.  After 
her  imprisonment  in  Bolton  castle  he  took  part 
in  the  negotiations  with  Elizabeth,  and  was 
afterwards  on  suspicion  confined  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  .  In  1673  be  was  permitted  to  go 
to  France,  and,  15B3,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  Normandy.  He  wrote  several 
works,  in  Eiulish  and  in  Latin,  in  defense  of 
Mary,  and  a  history  of  Scotland. 

Leslie,  CharleB,  1660-1722;  Irish  controver- 
sialist; b.  Dublin;  son  of  Bishop  John  Leslie;  ' 
took  orders  in  tbe  Church  of  England,  lOSO: 
became  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Connor. 
1687,  but  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance   to   William   and   Mary   cut   off   all 

Srospect  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  then 
Bvoted  himaelf  to  religious  and  political  oon- 
troversy,  and  for  thirty  years  was  the  leading 
literary  champion  of  the  Jacobites.  His  works 
against  Jews,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  Quak- 
ers, and  Roman  Catholics  once  enjoyed  great 


fame.    He  is  beit  known  bf  his  "  Short  Ueth- 
od   with   the   Deiats,"    1694,  the   argument  of 

which  rests  principally  on  the  Cbriitiaa  n'" 

LesUe,  ChMlea  Sobert,  1794-1850;  Engliih 
painter;  b.  London;  son  of  a  watchroalcer  of 
Philadelphia;  studied  with  Benjamin  West 
and  Washington  Aitston;  after  some  attempts 
at  historical  painting  began  a  class  of  humor- 
ous aubjecta,  in  which  for  many  years  he  had 
no  superior  among  English  artists,  including 
many  familiar  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  Addi- 
son, Sterne,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett^ CervanteB,  Le  Sage,  and  Moli&re.  Among 
hia  historical  pieces  are  "  The  Coronation  of 
the  Queen  "  and  "  The  Christening  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,"  In  1847  he  became  Prof,  of  Paint- 
ing at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  the  substance 
of  his  lectures  has  been  published  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters." 

Leslie,  Heniy  David,  1822-06;  English  com- 
poser and  conductor;  b.  London;  studied  music 
entirely  there.  In  1856  formed  the  celebrated 
Henry  Leslie's  choir,  which  he  conducted  till 
1880,  and  again,  lSe6-e7.  He  conducted  the 
Herefordshire  Philharmonic  Society,  1863,  and, 
1874,  was  the  director  and  c<yiductor  of  the 
Guild  of  Amateur  Musicians.  His  composi- 
tions are  numerous,  including  a  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  B;  "Immannel,"  oratorio;  "Bold 
Dick  Turpin,"  operetta;  "Judith,"  oratorio; 
"  Ida,"  opera;  much  instrumental  music,  many 
songs,  part  songs,  anthems,  and  other  church 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  1766-1832;  Scottish  physi- 
'cist;  b.  lisrgo,  Fifeshire;  was  a  tutor  in  Vir- 
ginia, I788-8S;  settled  in  London,  17S0;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univ.  of 
Edinburgh,  1805;  succeeded  Prof.  John  Play- 
fair  in  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1819, 
which  he  held  till  death;  knighted,  1832. 
From  1800  to  1822  he  published  a  series  of 
text-books  in  geometry  and  the  higher  mathe- 
tnatics,  and  from  1822  to  his  death  a  similar 
aeries  on  natural  philosophy.  He  discovered 
the  process  of  artiScial  congelation,  and  in- 
vented the  differential  thermometer. 

Lesseps  (Ifl-sSp'),  Ferdinand  de  (Vicomte), 
180S-d4;  French  diplomat  and  engineer;  b. 
Versailles;  entered  public  life  as  consular  at- 
taclU  at  Lisbon,  182S;  later  was  vies  consul 
at  Alexandria;  consul  and  consul  general  at 
Barcelona.  He  conceived  the  project  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  was  begun,  1869,  and  com- 
pleted, 1860,  under  his  superintendence.  He 
also  promoted  the  construction  of  the  Corinth 
Canal,  and,  1880,  formed  a  company  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  work  on 
which  was  begun,  1881.  After  $280,000,000 
bad  been  expended,  and  but  a  trifling  portion 
of  the  work  had  been  done,  the  scheme  col- 
lapsed, 1889,  and  the  company  was  dissolved. 
The  officials  were  prosecuted  by  the  French 
Govt,  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  dealing  and 
bribery,  especially  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Aissembly,  and  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
was  passed,  but  in  the  case  of  De  Lesseps  it 
was  not  carried  out.  He  was-given  the  Cross 
of  the  legion  of  Honor,  1636,  for  noble  con- 


firomoted  officei;  and  Grand  Croea,  without 
passing  through  the  grade  of  grand  officer;  was 
also  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 1376,  and  of  the  French  Academy,  1884. 
Author  of  "  Memorial  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences on  the  ^Vhite  Kile  and  the  Sudan," 
"  Principal  Events  in  the  History  of  Abys- 
mini.  "  f'T.  ■■  -  ■  ■    "  ■      ' 


Les'sing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  1729-81;  Ger- 
man poet  and  dramatist;  b.  Camenz,  Silesia; 
son  of  a  clergyman ;  studied  theology  and 
medicine  at  Leipzig  and  took  his  degree  at 
Wittenberg,  1763;  resided  in  Berlin  chiefly, 
1743-60,  having  taken  up  literary  work  in 
earnest;  was  secretary  to  Gen.  von  Tauenzien 
at  Breslau,  1760-65;  official  playwright  and 
artistic  director  of  the  Hamburg  Theater, 
1767-70;  librarian  of  the  ducal  library  at  Wolf- 
enbUttel  after  1770.  His  works  include  "  Miss 
Sara  Sampson,"  a  tragedy,  produced  1766; 
"Letters  on  Literature,''  1759-65,  with  Mosea 
Mendelssohn  and  the  publisher  Nicolai;  "  Min- 
na von  Barnhelm,"  1767,  the  first  national 
drama  of  Germany;  "Laokolin,  or  the  Limits 
of  Poetry  and  Painting,"  1786;  "  The  Hamburg 
Dramaturgy,"  1767-«9,  dramatic  criticisms; 
"How  the  Ancients  Depicted  Death,"  1769,  an 
archieological  treatise;  "Emilia  Galotti,"  1772, 
his  best  tragedy  from  a  technical  point  of 
view;  "Ernst  and  Talk,  Dialogues  for  Free- 
masons," 1778;  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  1779,  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  dramas;  "The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race,"  1790.  White  at 
WolfenbQttel  he  published  the  famous  "  Wolf- 
enbUttel  Fragments,"  a  number  -  of  treatises 
concerning  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  H. 
Samuel  Reimarus,  and  thereby  so  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  orthodox  clergy  that  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  more  or  less  filled  with  unpleas- 
ant controversies. 

Lcuing,  Karl  Priedrich,  1808^0;  German 
artist ;  b.  Wartenberg,  Silesia ;  received  hia 
first  artistic  instruction  at  the  school  of  archi- 
tecture at  Berlin;  studied  then  for  several 
years  at  Dllaseldorf  under  Schadow,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  gallery  of  paintings 
at  Carlsrube,  1S53.  His  paintings  are  partly 
landscapes,  partly  historical,  and  among  the 
latter  his  "  Hussites,"  "  Huss  before  the  Coun- 
cil," "The  Martyrdom  of  Hubs,"  and  others, 
excited  great  admiration  by  the  strength  and 
richness  of  their  characterization. 


Lestocq  (les-tok'),  Jean  Herman,  1692-1767; 
French  adventurer;  b.  Celle,  Hanover;  son  of 
a  French  emigrant;  became  a  surgeon  in  the 
service  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  later 
in  that  of  tlie  Princess  Elizabeth,  over  whose 
mind  he  acquired  complete  control  and  whom 
he  instigated  to  undertake  the  revolution  of , 
1741  which  made  her  Empress  of  Russia.  For 
several  years  his  influence  in  Russian  politics 
was  very  great,  but,  1748,  the  suspicions  of  the 
empress  were  aroused  and  be  n-as  banished. 
In  1701  Peter  III  recalled  him  to  the  court. 

Lesuetu  (16-Bfl-te'),  EnsUche,  1617-66; 
French  painter;  b.  Paris;  was  long  neglected, 
but  his  masterpiece,   "  St.   Paul  healing  the 


f  the  "  French  Raphael."  His 
KTace  of  touch  and  compoaition  is  oonspicuoua 
in  Jiis  nineteen  pictures  in  the  salon  det  muaes 
of  the  Hotel  Lambert,  Paris,- and  still  more  in 
the  twenty-two  pictures  representing  the  "Life 
and  Death  of  St.  Bruno." 

Le  Suenr,  Jean  Fransols,  1760-1837;  French 
composer;  b. near  AbbcTille;  was  cbapel  master 
to  riapoleon,  1804-M.  end  aubaequenttj  royal 
director  of  music;  composed  numerous  operas, 
such  as  "  Paul  et  Virginie  "  and  "  T^IAnaque," 
and  many  masiee  and  oratorios,  IncIudinE  ■' 
I  mas*  and  Te  Deum  for  the  coronation  of  Na- 
poleon, and  wrote  on  the  musie  adapted  to  sa- 
cred Bolemnitiea. 


Lfltlte  (le'the),  In  Greek  mythology,  (1)  a 
daughter  of  Erie,  and  the  personification  of 
forgetful nees;  (2)  a  river  in  the  lower  world, 
of  which  the  departed  souls  drank  before  en- 
tering  the  Elfsian  Fields,  thereby  entirely  for- 
getting all  about  their  life  on  earth. 

Le'to,  or  Lato'na,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
Titan,  the  daughter  of  Qeub  and  Phcebe.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Zeus  before  his  marriage  to 
Hero,  and  bore  to  the  god  of  heaven  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  both  light  gods.  Hera,  who 
hated  Leto,  pursued  her  over  the  whole  earth, 
which,  in  compliance  with  an  oath  exacted  by 
Hera,  and  in  fear  of  the  great  god  whom  Leto 
waa  to  bear,  everywhere  repulsed  her.  Finally 
the  floating  island  of  Delos,  not  being  hound 
by  the  oath  of  Earth,  offered  Leto  a  place  of 
refuge,  on  condition  that  her  glorious  son 
•hoiOd  never  remove  his  worship  from  the  is- 
land. She  was  always  Intimately  associated 
with  her  children,  in  whose  templee  she  was 

Letionne  (U-trfin'),  Antoine  Jean,  1787- 
1848;  French  archBologist;  b.  Paris;  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  general  of  the  university, 
1819,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  College  de  France, 
1831,  and  of  Archteology,  1838,  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  1840.  He  refuted 
the  aMertiona  of  Dupuis  and  others  relative  to 
the  "todiacs"  discovered  at  Esn4  and  Sende- 
rab,  and  showed  that  they  were  no  older  than 
the  days  of  the  CEsars. 

Let'tet  of  Cted'it,  letter  written  by  a  mer- 
chant to  his  correspondent,  in  which  the  bearer 
ia  authorized  to  receive  or  to  draw  a  certain 
mm  of  money  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
letter.  The  party  giving  the  letter  of  credit 
advises  his  correspondent  by  mail,  furniehes 
him  a  duplicate,  and  describes  the  bearer.  Lest 
it  fall  into  other  hands;  the  signature  of  the 
person  in  whose  favor  the  letter  is  drawn  b 
also  forwarded. 

Letters  of  Jtm'ins.    See  Jdriub  LnrEBS. 


Letteis,  Pat'enL    See  Patents. 


LEUC.EMIA. 

or  court  to  another  in  a  different  country  or 
state,  requesting  that-  the  deposition  of  a  wit- 
neae  be  taken  who  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  foreign  tribunal,  to  be  used  as  testimony 
in  a  cause  pending  before  the  judge  or  oourt 
from  which  the  letters  are  sent. 

Letters  Testamen'tary,  instrument  in  writ- 
ing granted  by  a  surrogate  or  other  judicial 
officer  having  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of 
wills  to  an  executor  as  evidence  of  his  author- 
ity, and  empowering  him  to  administer  the 
estate  of  the  deceased.  When  a  person  dies 
intestate,  letters  of  a  similar  character,  termed 
letters  of  administration,  are  granted  to  the 
person  who  is  appointed  administrator.  See 
WlU. 

Lefterwood,  or  Snake' wood,  a  rare  and 
costly  amamental  wood  used  for  inlaying  and 
veneering;  the  product  of  Brotimum  aubklii; 
tree  of  S.  America.  Ita  rich  brown  wood  has 
somewhat  letter-shaped  marks,  which  are  near- 
ly black. 

Let'tic  Kace,  subdivision  of  the  Letto- Slavic 
or  Slavo-Lettic  group  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo  Eu- 
ropean family,  embracing  the  Lithuanians,  Old 
Prussians,  and  Letts,  The  Lithuanian  branch 
comprises  the  Lithuanians  proper,  who  occupy 
the  E.  portion  of  the  Hussian  governments  of 
Kovno,  Wilno,  Courland,  and  Grodno,  abt. 
800,000;  the  Samogitians  or  Shamaites,  who 
inhabit  ancient  Samogitia,  now  mainly  in- 
cluded in  the  government  of  Kovno,  abt.  600,- 
000;  and  the  Prussian  Lithuanians,  in  the  NE. 

Crtion  of  E.  Prussia,  abt.  100,000.  TheLettein- 
bit  principally  Courland,  Vitebsk,  and  Kovno, 
and  are  estimated  at  abt.  1,000,000.  Letvia,  t^e 
I>ortion  lying  between  Esthonia  (N)  and  Lithu- 
ania (S),  formally  eeparaled  from  Russia,  and  in 
January,  1919,  announced  the  constitution  of  an 
independent  and  sovereign  Lettish  state. 

Lettres  de  Cachet  (Utr  d«  k&-ahfi'),  in  France, 
term  applied  under  the  old  r^ime  to  letters 
or  orders  signed  with  the  private  seal  of  the 
king  and  used  as  instruments  of  despotic  pow- 
er. Before  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
not  often  employed,  but  under  Louis  XIV  they 
became  common.  Many  persons  were  arrested 
by  such  warrants  and  imprisoned  without  trial 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief  of  police 
kept  forms  of  lettret  de  cachet  signed  and 
needing  only  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the 
person  to  b«  arrested;  these  were  obtained  by 
private  persons  to  put  troublesome  relatives 
out  of  the  way;  abolished,  17B0. 

I«t'tnce,  important  salad  plant,  Laetvea 
gativa;  a  composite  herb,  the  native  counti^ 
of  which  is  not  known.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties, some  of  which  form  heads  of  leaves  and 
others  do  notV  It  is  easy  of  digestion,  rather 
laxative,  and  gently  soporiSc.  From  ita  juice 
the  narcotic  Lactuoarium  is  prepared.  About 
120  varieties  of  lettuce  are  sold  by  seed  deal- 
cre  in  the  U.  S.  The  so-called  Cos  Ibttuces  are 
noted  for  summer  use,  although  they  are  much 
less  popular  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Europe. 

Lencnmia  [Ifl-ke'ml-lil ,  or  Leucocythiemia 
(IQ-kO-Hl-the'ml-a),  blood  disease,  dependent  on 
some  disturbance  in  the  process  of  blood  mak- 


ing.  It  receivet  ita  nuns  from  th«  cIwrMter 
of  the  blood,  which  oontaiiw  k  r«mmrk^l«  in- 
ereoae  in  tlie  number  of  white  corpUBcles  or 
leucDcftea.  The  disease  1b  ohftnustertzad  by  en- 
largement.of  the  spleen  and  often  of  the  l;m- 
phatio  i^Uidji  of  the  neck,  KXilU,  or  other  re- 

Lcn'clu,    cryatalline    lubBtance    ftmong    the 

froducta  of  incipient  putrefftctioD  of  the  al- 
luninoid  or  proteid  bodies.  It  was  discovered 
in  cheese.  It  occurs  diffused  widely  through- 
out living  animsl  tissues.  Its  scientiSc  name 
is  amidooaprqia  aeid.  It  was  called  by  earlier 
investigators  oxide  of  MMMtte  or  cateoas  oxide. 
Another  crystalline  substance,  called  fyrcwtne, 
HlwafB  accompanies  leucine  in  nature. 

LcncocTte  (lO'kO-Bit),  collective  name  given 
to  colorless  migratory  cells  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  iTiey  apparently  arise  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  otiier  adenoid  struc- 
tures, and  thence  th^  find  their  way  to  all 
Erts  of  the  body.  Their  funcUon  Beems  to  be 
-gely  that  of  eatins  foreign  matters  in  the 
body,  and  they  engulf  bacteria,  etc.,  after  the 
manner  of  an  ammba. 

Lencothe'a-    See  Ino, 

I>eac'tia,  village  of  Boeotia,  between  Platiete 
and  Thespite;  became  famous  as  the  place 
where  the  Thebans  under  Epanjinondas  defeated 
the  Spartans  under  Cieombrotus,  371  d.c,  there- 
by checking  forever  the  influence  which  Sparta 
had  exercised  over  Greece  for  several  centuries. 

Leatse  (loit'sih),  Emaanel,  1S16-68;  Amer- 
ican painter;  b.  Omllnd,  Wllrtemberg;  early 
emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  with  his  parente;  stud- 
led  in  Municb  and  DUsseldorf ;  opened  a  studio 
in  New  York,  185D.  His  works  include  the' 
mural  fresco,  "'Westward  the  Star  of  Empire 
Take*  iU  Way/'  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington; 
"  Columbus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca," 
"  Waahinston  Grossing  the  Delaware,"  "  John 
Knta  uid  Mai7  Stuart,"  "  Crorawell  and  bis 
Daughter." 

Lerant',  The  (Italian  lerante — rising),  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  E.  part  of  the  Uedi- 
tenanean— Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
term  was  brought  into  use  in  the  early  Middle 
Age*,  when  the  Italian  republics  controlled  the 
commerce  of  Europe. 

LcT'fllera,  name  of  an  ultrademocratlc  polit- 
ical party  In  Snglaud.  which  was  a  strong  ele- 
ment in  the  Parliamentary  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  and,  after  the  Parliamentarians  tri- 
umphed, demanded  the  leveling  of  atl  ranks, 
the  impartial  administration  of  the  law,  and 
complete  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters. In  1049  the  Levelers  broke  out  into 
actual  mutiny,  and  were  repressed  with  sever- 
ity.   John  Lilbume  was  one  of  their  leaders. 

Lev'd,  an  instrument  for  det«rmining  the 
difference  in  height  between  two  niinta,  or  for 
ascertaining  wlether  6.  surface  is  level.  A  level 
surface  is  one  parallel  with  the  surface  of  stilt 
water,  and  any  line  drawn  in  such  a  surface 
is  a  line  of  true  level.  A  line  of  apparent  level 
i<>  a  line  contained  in  a  plane  tangent  to  a  sur- 
fai^c  of  true  leveL    Levels  are  constructed  on 
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one  of  three  principles:  (1)  A  line  of  apparent 
level  is  perpendicular  to  a  plumb  line  freely 
suspended;  (2)  a  line  of  apparent  level  is 
tan^nt  to  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid  in 
equilibrium,  and  {3}  a  ray  of  light  which  is 
perpendicular  to  a,  vertical  mirror  is  a  line  of 
apparent  level. 

The  level  formerly  much  used  by  masons  and 
brictdayers  consists  of  a  T-shaped  frame,  the 
line  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  T  being 
perfectly  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  a  sec- 
ond line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  stem 
of  the  T.  A  plumb  line  is  attached  at  some 
point  of  the  second  line;  and  when  the  instru- 
ment is  held  so  that  the  plumb  line  corresponds' 
to  this  second  tine,  the  flrst  line  is  a  line  of 
apparent  level.  The  cross  line  of  the  T  may 
be  turned  downward,  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  used  by  mechanics.  This  method  applies 
the  first  principle. 

The  ordinary  Y  level  is  an  ratample  of  the 
instruments  constructed  on  the  second  princi- 
ple. It  consists  essentially  of  a  telescope 
mounted  on  two  vertical  supports,  which  from 
their  shape  sre  called  Y'a,  The  Y's  themselves 
are  attached  to  a  solid  bar, '  which  turns  about 
an  axis  -  at  right  angles  to  it.  This  Imr  and 
its  axis  are  connected  with  a  supporting  tripod 
so  arranged  that  the  axis  may  be  made  vertical 
by  the  aid  of  leveling  screws.  Suspended  from 
the  telescope  is  a  delicate  spirit  level,  which, 
when  in  adjustment,  is  parallel  to  the  line  of 
coliimation  of  the  telescope.  The  line  of  col- 
limation  of  the  telescope  is  indicated  by  two 
cross  hairs  placed  in  the  common  focus  of  the 
field  lens  and  eye  piece.  When  the  Instrument 
is  adjusted,  the  attached  level  is  parallel  to 
the  line  of  coliimation  of  the  telescope,  and 
both  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  To  use  the 
instrument  the  tripod  is  set  flrmly  in  the 
ground,  and  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws 
the  level  bubble  is  brought  in  such  a  position 
that  it  will  remain  in  the  middle  of  ijie  tube 
during  an  entire  revolution  around  the  axis. 
The  axis  of  the  limb  is  then  vertical,  and  con- 
sequently the  line  of  coliimation  of  the  tele- 
scope in  all  its  positions  is  a  line  of  apparent 

Levels  constructed  on  the  third  principle  are 
called  reflecting  levels.  One  form  of  this  class 
of  levels  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  suspended 
from  a  ring,  and  weighted  so  that  the  plane 
of  the  glass  shall  always  be  vertical.  One  half 
of  the  glass  is  silvered  and  the  other  hslf  un- 
silvered,  the  line  of  division  between  the  two 
portions  being  vertical.  A  line  is  ruled  across 
the  middle  of  the  plate  perpendicular  to  the 
one  last  mentioned,  and  is  consequently  hori- 
zontal. To  use  the  instrument  it  is  held  by 
the  ring,  and  raised  or  lowered  until  the  ob- 
server sees  the  image  of  bis  eye  reflected  from 
the  ruled  horizontal  line  on  the  silvered  por- 

Leveling  rods  are  graduated  rods  of  wood 
having  the  0  of  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rod.  One  of  the  best  consists  of  a  staff  of  hard 
wood,  capped  with  metal,  usually  about  12  ft. 
in  length.  A  sliding  target  con  be  moved  ap 
and  down  upon  it.  This  rod  Is  graduated  to 
hundradtha  of  a  foot,  and  on  one  edge  of  the 
rectangular  opening  bi  the  target  is  a  vernier. 
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by  means  of  which  the  rod  may  be  read  to 
thousandttiB  of  ft  foot.  A  second  form  of  lev- 
eling rod  is  similar  to  that  just  described,  ex- 
cept that  the  rod  is  constructed  in  two  sec- 
tions, one  of  which  «Udee  in  a  groove  of  the 
other.  The  arrangement  of  the  graduation  ie 
modified  to  conform  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  sliding  joint.  ,  A  thircl  form  of  rod  con- 
aists  of  a  simple  rod  without  a  target,  the 
divisions  and  numbers  being  so  distinct  that 
the  rtitdings  may  l>e  Yead  by  the  obeerver  «t 
the  lerel. 

The  difference  of  level  between  two  neighbor- 
ing points  may  be  determined  \rj  means  of  -Uie 
Y  level  and  a  leveling  rod  a«  follows:  Let  the 
level  t>e  set  up  at  some  convenient  place,  and 
BO  arranged  as  to  indicate  a  eurface  of  ap- 
parent level ;  place  a  leveling  rod  at  the  fint 
point  and  note  the  height  at  which  it  is  ialet- 
sected  by   the   level   surface;    in   like   nuumer 

Elace  a  rod  at  the  second  point  and  note  the 
eight  at  which  it  is  cut  by  the  level  surface; 
subtract  the  flret  of  tbeee  heights  from  the 
second,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  level  of  the  two  points.  If  the  remain- 
der la  +1  the  second  point  is  higher  than  the 
firet;  if  the  remainder  is  — ,  the  second  point 
is  lower  than  the  first.  In  the  same  manner 
we  may  detarmine  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  second  point  and  a  third  point,  be- 
tween the  third  point  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 

LCT'er,  a  bar  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  sub- 
stance turning  on  a  support  called  the  fulcrum 
or  prop,  and  used  to  overcome  a  certain  resist- 
ance   (called  the  weight)   encountered  at  one 
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part  of  the  bar  by  means  of  a  force  (called 
the  power)  applied  at  another  part.  Levers 
are  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  ( 1 )  When  the  fulcrum 
ia  between  the  weight  and  the  power,  as  in 


In  this  ease  the 
de  of  the  fulcrum 
'    called   the   arms,   and   these   arms   may 
either  be  equal,  as  in  the  balance,  or  unequal, 
-   '-I  the  ateelyard.     (2)   When  the  weight  is 
~~~.  the   power  and   the   fulcrum,   as  in 
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rowing  a  boat,  where  the  fulcrum  is  the  water. 
(3)  When  the  power  is  between  tbe  weight 
and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  raising  a  ladder  from 
the  ground  by  applying  the  hands  to  one  of 
the  lower  rounds,  the  fnlcnim  in  this  ease 
being  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Tbe  law  which 
holds  in  the  lever  is:  The  power  multiplied 


by  its  arm  fa  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied 
hy  ita  arm.  It  is  erident  that  when  the  power 
has  a  very  laige  arm,  and  the  weight  a  very 
small  one,  a  very  smb.ll  power  will  overcome 
a  great  resistance.  In  the  lever,  as  in  all 
machines,  when  a  small  force  overcomes  a  great 
one,  the  small  force  acts  through  a  much  great- 
er distance  than  that  through  which  the  givat 
force  ia  overcome. 

Le'ver,  Ouilea  Jame«,  1306-72;  Irish  nov- 
elist; b.  Dublin;  was  medical  superintendent 
in  Londonderry  during  the  cholera  season  of 
1832;  physician  to  the  legation  at  Brussels; 
editor  of  The  Dublin  Vnivertity  Magazine, 
1642-46;  vice  consul  at  ESpesia,  1868-67,  and 
afterwards  consul  at  Trieste ;  attained  great 
success  as  a  writer  of  humorous  novels,  i£iefly 
desoriptfTe  of  Irish  life  and  character,  among 
which  are  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  "  Charles 
CMalley,"  "Arthur  O'Leary,"  "The  O'Don- 
oghue,"  "  Horace  Templeton,"  "  Con  Cr^an," 
"The  Bramleigha  of  Bishop's  Polly,"  "Lord 
Kilgobbin." 

Ler-erett,  Sir  John,  1616-7B;  Colonial  Gov- 
emor  of  Massachusetts;  b.  England;  settled  in 
Boston,  1B33,  but  returned  to  England,  1644, 
and  took  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Par- 
liament and  the  king.  On  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  held  important  civil  and  military  offices, 
and,  1673,  was  elected  governor.  His  admin- 
istration is  important  in  colonial  history  as 
the  era  of  the  war  with  King  Philip. 

Levenier  {l«-vft-r6-»'),  Urbiiin  Je«n  Joseph, 
1811-77;  French  astronomer;  b.  St.  Lo;  began 
abt.  1836  tbe  inveatigations  in  celestial  me- 
chanic! that  made  him  famous,  and,  1S43,  he 
Jublished  an  extended  work  on  the  orbit  of 
[ercury.  In  1846-40  he  made  hie  most  not- 
able discoveiy  that  the  observed  deviations  in 
the  motion  of  Uranus  could  be  explained  by 
the  attraction  of  an  unknown  planet,  and  the 
planet  Neptime  was  discovered  by  Oalle  at  Ber- 
lin in  September,  1S46.  This  honor  he  shares 
with  the  English  astronomer,  John  Couch 
Adams.  In  1854  he  succeeded  Arago  as  di- 
rector of  the  Obserrator;  of  Paris,  an  office 
which,  except  for  an  interval  of  three  years, 
he  held  till  his  death;   became  a  Senator,  an 
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eta  in  a.  series  of  researchea,  forming  the  greater 

fart  of  Tolumea  i  to  xiv  of  the  "  Annales  de 
Obaervatoire  de  Paris — Memoires." 

LeVer  Wcod.    See  Hoobean. 

I>«'Ti,  in  biblical  hlBtoiy  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leab ;  b.  Padan-aram ;  ancestor  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  called  by 
hie  name.  Of  his  personal  history  the  onl^ 
trait  nhich  has  been  recorded  ia  the  massacre 
■which,  with  his  brother  Simeon,  he  perpetrated 
on  tbe  inhabitants  of  Shechem  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  his  sister  Dinah.  Levi  went  into 
Egypt  with  his  father  and  brothera  after  the 
elevation  of  Joseph,  and  died  there.  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  his  descendants,  apparently  in  the 
fourth  generation. 

I«Ti'athu,  name  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment naually  designates  the  crocodile,  but  Tal- 
mudical  writers  apply  it  to  the  whale,  the 
fabulous  dragon,  and  other  creatures  of  mon- 
strous size.  The  name  is  also  used  Qguratively 
for  gigantic  animals  bb  well  ae  other  'objects. 

I.«T'itatc  Uor'Tiage,  marriage  of  a, widow 
by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband.  This 
custom  ( common  among  the  ancient  Hebrew^ ) 
was  perpetuated  by  tbe  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxv, 
5-10 ) .  It  is,  however,  practically  obsolete 
among  the  Jews,  Tbe  canon  law  eipressly  for- 
bids such  marriage.  In  the  U.  8.  it  is  gener- 
ally permitted  to  marry  the  brother  of  a  de- 
ceasea  husband.  The  true  levirate  marriage 
was  compulsory,  or  at  least  obligatory  (except 
on  certain  conditions),  but  only  in  case  the 
deceased  husband  left  no  male  issue.  The  first- 
born son  of  the  new  marriage  succeeded  to  the 
deceased  brother's  name,  property,  and  priv- 
ileges. In  Abyssinia  and  parts  of  Asia  the 
levirate  law  is  still  in  force.  It  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  Italy  also. 

Le'vite,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  a  descend- 
ant of  Levi,  but  in  a  more  limited  sense  one^ 
of  those  members  of  that  tribe  who  did  not' 
belong  to  the  priestly  families  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  The  Levites  constituted  a  kind  of 
inferior  priesthood.  They  bad  no  inheritance 
except  certain  cities  on  either  side  of  the  river 
Jordan,  in  which,'  however,  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  reside. 

Lewald  (Ift'wBlt).  Pann;,  IBll-SS;  German 
novelist;  b.  KOnigsberg,  Prussia,  of  Jewish 
parents,  but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity; 
married,  1SG6,  tbe  literary  critic,  Adolf  Stahr; 
was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women.  Among  her  writings  are 
"  Diogena,"  in  which  she  burlesqued  the  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  Countess  von  Eabn-Hahn's 
books,  "  Von  Qeschlecbt  zu  Qeschlecht,"  "  Stel- 
la," "Die  Hammer juugfer." 

Levit'icna  (so  named  in  the  Vulgate  because 
it  is  largely  occupied  with  directions  for  the 
Levitical  service),  the  third  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  of  the  Old  Testament  It  contains 
the  Mosaic  law  of  sacriflcFs.  the  laws  re^rd- 
ing  ceremonial  uncleannesa,  the  laws  with  re- 
gard to  intercourse  between  Israelites  and 
foreigners,  together  with  brief  historical  ac- 
counts, admonitions,  and  the  lik^  Its  direct 
Uoeaio   origin  has    usually    been    taken    for 


Lewea  (lOla),  G«orge  Henry,  1817-76;  Eng- 
lish author;  b.  London;  after  studying  phi- 
losophy and  peycholog;  in  Germany,  settled  in 
London,  1840,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. His  earliest  important  work  was  "  Bi- 
ographical History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales 
to  Comte,"  1847.  His  other  works  include  a 
compendium  of  "  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the 
Scienoes,"  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  "  Seaside  Stud- 
ies," "  Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  "  Studies 
in  Animal  Life,"  "  Aristotle,  a  Chapter  from 
the  History  of  Science,"  "  Problems  of  Life 
and  Mind."  He  was  literary  editoi  of  the 
London  Leader,  1S49-S4,  and  first  editor  of  the 
Fortnight  Ig  Review,  1865-flO,  See  l!:uoT, 
Gkobge. 

Lewfa  and  Clarke  Ezpedl'tion.  In  1803  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  with  Capt.  William  Clarke,  was 
put  in  command  of  an  exploring  expedition  to 
cross  the  continent  to  the  FaciQc.  They  set 
out  in  the  summer,  and  encamped  for  the  win- 
ter on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  In  the  spring  of  IS04  they  began 
to  ascend  tbe  Missouri.  A  second  winter  was 
passed  among  the  Mandans,  lat.  47°  21'  N.  In 
July,  1805,  they  attained  the  point  in  the  Mis- 
souri where  three  nearly  equal  streams  concur; 
these  were  named  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gal- 
latin. They  ascended  the  Jefferson  to  its 
source,  and  traveled  through  the  mountains 
until  September  22d,  when  they  entered  the 
plains  of  the  W.  slope.  On  November  15th 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  hav- 
ing traveled  more  than  4,000  m.  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Miaaiasippi  and  Missouri.  On 
March  23,  ISOQ,  they  began  to  reascend  the 
Columbia,  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Mis- 
souri, on  which  they  re«mbarked  August  12th, 
and  reached  St.  Louis,  September  Z3d.  Con- 
gress made  Lewis  Governor  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, and  Clarke  general  of  its  militia  and  In- 
dian agent.  The  centennial  of  the  exploration 
of  the  Oregon  country  was  celebrated  by  an 
international  exposition  in  Portland,  Ore., 
1906. 

Lew'is  Andrew,  abt.  1730-90;  American  mil- 
itary officer;  b.  Ulster,  Ireland;  was  taken, 
1732,  by  his  father  to  Bellefonte,  Va.;  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  campaign  to  the  Ohio,  1754; 
a  major  in  Braddoek's  expedition.  He  com- 
manded the  Sandy  Creek  expedition  in  1766; 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  1763,  near 
Fort  Duquesne,  and  taken  to  Montreal;  was 
the  Virginian  commissioner  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Iroquois  at  Port  Stanwix,  1768;  brigadier 
general,  1774,  and  commanded  the  Virginia 
troops  in  the  victory  over  the  Shawnee  Con- 
federacy at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
River,  October  10,  1774.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgessea ; 
took  part  in  the  convention  of  1775;  appointed 
a  brigadier  general  by  Congress  at  Washinf^- 
ton's  request,  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations  against  Lord  Dunmore. 

L«wis,  Frattdi,  1713-1S03;  signer  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence;    A.  iLbad^-> 
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Wales;  beoame  a.  merchant  of  Nev  York,  and 
in  the  French  and  IndiBii  War  was  captured 
at  Oawego  and  sent  to  France;  received  a 
grant  of  S.OOO  Acres  from  the  British;  was, 
ITTS-79,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  after- 
wards exceedingly  lueful  to  the  country;  im- 
porter of  milit«r;  stores. 

Lewis,  Sir  OeoTse  Coniewall,  1806-63-,  Brit- 
ish statesman  and  author ;  b.  Radnorshire, 
Wales;  entered  Parliament,  1847;  was  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  1B48;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1S50-52;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1866-6B;  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  1850;  for  War,  1881(  and 
was  one  of  the  tranalatoTs  of  MUller's  "His- 
tor7'Bnd  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race";  au- 
thor of  "  Origin  of  Romance  languages,"  "  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Hatters  of  Opinion," 
"  Methods  of  Obeervation  and  Reasoning  in 
Politics,"  etc. 

Lewio,  John   TraTOii,   1B2S-1901;    Canadian 

t relate;  b.  Cork,  Ireland;  was  curate  of  New- 
in  Butler,  1847-49;  missionary  at  Hawks- 
burv,  Ontario,  1649-64;  rector  of  Brockville, 
18S4-el ;  then  elected  the  first  Bishop  of  On- 
tario. He  became  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Can- 
ada, January  85,  1893,  and  Archbishop  of  On- 
tario, September  19,  1893,  being  the  first  to 
bold  that  rank  in  the  Church  of  Eneland  in 
Canada.  Archbishop  Lewis  was  the  author  and 
promoter  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  all 
bishops  of  the  Church  of~Sngland  at  home  and 
abroaj]  with  those  of  the  Protestant  Bpiscopal 
Church  of  the  U.  S. 
LewlB,  Meriwether,  1774-1809;  American  ex- 

florer;  b.  Charlottesville,  Va.;  volunteered  in 
he  Whisky  Insurrection  of  1794;  ensign  in 
the  regular  army,  1796,  and  captain  in  1600; 
was  Jefferson's  private  secretary,  and  in 
1803-.6  he,  with  Capt  William  Clarke,  was 
sent  upon  a  famous  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  180T  Lewis  was  made  Oovernor  of 
Louisiana  Territory.  He  was  subject  to  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  took  his  own  life.     See 

I^WJB    AND   Cl^AKEB   EXPEDlTlOn. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  1764-1S44;  American  sol- 
dier; son  of  Francis  Lewis;  b.  New  York; 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  6arat4^,  and  in  Gen.  Clinton's 
operations  against  Sir  John  Johnson  in  N. 
New  York;  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel; 
became  AttoVney-gencml  of  the  State,  1791, 
and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1782;  was 
Chief  Justice,  1801-4,  and,  1804,  was  elected 
Governor.  In  1812  he. was  appointed  quarter- 
master general  in  the  army;  1813,  as  major 
aeneral,  made  a  snecessful  descent  on  the  Brit- 
Tab  aide  of  the  Niagara  River,  and,  1814,  com- 
manded the  forces  concentrated  for  the  defense 
of  New  York  City. 

Lewis,  elamp  to  raise  blocks  of  stone.  Three 
iron  keys,  suspended  from  a  cross  bolt,  are  let 
into  a  Ssh-tail-shaped  hole  in  the  stone.  The 
three  keys  together  fill  this  hole,  and  the  stone 
can  be  lifted  by  means  of  the  cross  bolt.  When 
the  stone  is  in  place  the  bolt  is  withdrawn : 
the  middle  key,  which  is  straisht,  ia  slipped 
out,  and  the  lateral  wedge-ahaped  keys  are  then 
Kadily  lentarei. 
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Lew'istCD,   city    in   Androscoggin   Co.,   Me.; 

on  the  Androscoggin  River;  34  m.  N.  of  Port- 
land; derives  exceptional  power  for  manufac- 
turing from  the  river  by  means  of  a  dam  and 
a  distributing  canal  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
81,000,000;  is  the  seat  of  Bates  College  and 
Cobb  Divinity  School  (Freewill  Baptist);  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cot- 
ton mill  machinery,  leather  belting,  shoes,  car- 
riages, brick,  and  furniture;  was  founded  1770, 
incorporated  1796,  aqd  chartered  as  a  city, 
1861.     Pop.   (1910)   26,247. 

Lew'is-with^Har'ris,  largest  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  separated  from  the  maiDland  by  the 
Minch  Ch:innel ;  area,  770  sq.  m.  The  coasts, 
especially  of  the  S.  part,  Harris,  are  wild  and 
rugged.  Barley  and  potatoes  are  cultivated, 
but  fishing  is  the  principal  occupation.  The 
inhabitant  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  though 
in  the  N.  part  there  is  ft  colony  of  purely  Scan- 
dinavian descent.  Stomoway,  on  the  IC.  coast, 
is  the  only  town  on  the  island.  Pop.  (1901) 
34,224. 

Lex'lcon.    Bee  Dictionart, 

Lex-ington,  capital  of  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.;  80 
m.  S.  of  Cincinnati;  is  the  commercial  and 
flnaneial  center  of  the  famous  Bluegrass  re- 
gion, and  the  principal  market  for  its  three 
great  products — blooded  horses  and  cattle, 
hemp,  and  tobacco;  manufactures  whisky,  to- 
bacco,  hemp,  stoves,  flour,  building  supplies, 
canned  vegetables,  saddlery,  harness,  carriages, 
and  wagons;  is  the  seat  of  Kentucky  Univ. 
(Christ.),  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  Sayre  Female  Institute  (Preeb.), 
St.  Catharine's  Academy  (R.  CJ,  Hamilton 
College,  Dudley,  Morton,  and  Russell  high 
Bcbods,  state  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Stato 
Reform  School,  Protestant  Infirmary,  Colored 
Industrial  Home,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  a 
noted  racetrack;  was  settled  1775;  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  1782;  and 
the  seat  of  the  first  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 
Pop.   (1910)   35,099. 

Lexington,  village  and  town  in  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.;  11  m.  NW.  of  Boston;  principal 
business,  farming,  dairying,  and  market  gar- 
dening. Memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  first 
blood  was  shed  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
this  town  possesses  many  mementoes  of  toat 
period.  A  modest  granite  monument  on  the 
Tillage  green  tells  its  story  of  life  sacrificed 
for  principle,  while  a  memorial  hall  contains 
tablete  and  statues  of  John  Hancock  and  Sam- 
uel Adams;  of  the  minuteman  of  1775  and  the 
soldier  of  1861.  Pop.  (1010)  4,018.  Bee  Lex- 
inomH,  Battle  oi', 

Lexington,  capital  of  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo.; 
on  the  Missouri  River,  45  m.  E.  of  Kansas 
City;  is  the  center  of  the  richest  cos)  region 
in  the  state,  also  of  the  hemp-growing  section; 
on  a  bluff  300  ft.  above  the  river;  has  manu- 
faotures  and  a  large  river  commerce;  and  con- 
tains Wentworth  Military  Academy  (non- 
sect.),  Lexington  College  for  Young  Women 
[Bapt.),and  Central  Female  College  {M.E.S.). 
In  September,  1861.  a  Union  force  of  about 
3,000  men,  under  Col.  James  Mulligan,  ^^ 
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pied  the  hill  on  the  NB.  of  Lesifiston,  which 
naturftllj  atrons  poHition  was  fortified  and  held 
agaioBt  a.  Conlederate  force  of  some  19,000 
men,  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  the  liege  ter- 
minating on  the  2Dth  in  the  aurrender  of  the 
town  and  garrison.  On  Fremont's  approach 
with  B  large  force  Price  withdrew,  leaving  a  few 
men  in  the  town  to  guard  the  woundM  pria- 
oners  remainiDg  there.  On  October  lOtb  Maj, 
Frank  J.  White,  with  about  220  men,  captured 
Bixtj  or  aeventf  prisoners  and  released  such 
of  Mulligan's 'force  as  were  found  there.  Again 
in  October,  1884,  the  army  of  Price  here  at- 
tacked Oen.  Blunt,  who,  after  a  two  hours'  re- 
aiatance,   withdrew.     Fop.    (1910)    S,242. 

Lezington,  Bat'tle  of,  first  armed  encounter 

between  the  British  and  Americans  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary contest,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  On 
the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  Paul  Revere,  of 
Boston,  brought  information  of  the  intended 
march  of  a  detachment  of  British  troops  to 
seize  the  provincial  stores  and  cannon  at  Con- 
cord; and  the  militiamen,  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  Parker,  were  held  in  readiness.  Just  at 
daybreak  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy, 
Gonunauded  by  Maj.  Pitcaim,  was  discovered 
approaching  the  village.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  the  militia 
assembled  on  the  common. 

When  within  five  or  six  rods  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Pitcairn  ordered  them  to  lay  down  tbeir 
arms  and  disperse.  They  kept  their  ranks  un- 
til  he  discharged  bis  pistol  against  them  and 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.  A  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry followed,  by  which  four  were  killed  on 
the  spot  and  nine  wounded ;  four  others  were 
killed  while  attempting  to  escape.  When  the 
British  fired,  Capt.  Parker  ordered  his  men  to 
disperse;  a  few  of  them  returned  the  fire, 
woundiug  three  British  soldiers  and  tbe  horse 
of  Pitcaim.  The  British,  after  a  halt  of  half 
an  hour,  marched  on  to  Concord.  On  their  re- 
treat from  that  place,  while  passing  through 
Lincoln,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lexington 
men,  and  as  they  were  ascending  Fiske's  Hill, 
in  tbe  VV.  part  of  Lexington,  a  sharp  contest 
took  place  in  which  several  were  killed.  About 
1  m.  below  the  common  they  were  saved  from 
total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a  reCn- 
forcemeot  of  1,200  men  under  Lord  Percy. 

LeyOen  (li'd«n),  John,  1776-1811;  Scottish 
author;  b.  Denholm;  1802  was  appointed  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  tbe  East  India  Companv's 
servicei  1806,  Prof,  of  Hindustani  in  Fort  Will- 
iam College,  shortly  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnas;  and,  1810,  aasay  mas- 
ter of  the  mint;  works:  "Historical  Account 
of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa "  and 
"  Ad  Essay  on  the  Languages  and  Literature 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,"  published  in  the 
"  Asiatic  ResearchcB." 

Ltfitn,  Lucas  van  (also  called  Locas  Dau- 
MESZ),  1404-1533;  Dutch  painter;  b.  Leyden; 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  engraved  the  cele- 
brated print  of  "  Mohammed  Killing  Sergius  " ; 
painted  in  oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass ;  most 
important  work,  the  "'Last  Judgment,"  in  the 
Townball  at  Leyden;  was  equally  celebrated 
as  an  engraver. 


Leyden,  or  Lei'den,  city  of  8.  Holland;  on 
the  Old  Rhine;  31  m.  W.  of  Utrecht;  is  well 
built;  has  broad,  well-kept  streets,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  canals,  bordered  by  ave- 
nues of  trees.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
famous  university,  founded,  1575,  by  William 
of  Orange  as  a  reward  to  tbe  citizens  for  their 
heroic  defense  against  tbe  Spaniards  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Leyden 
was  the  center  of  the  wooleo'fabric  industry, 
and  had  a  population  of  100,000.  Pop.  (1005) 
50,044. 

Leyden  Jar,  a  well-known  form  of  electro- 
static condenser,  so  named  from  its  invention 
in  the  town  of  Leyden  (1745)  by  Cuneus.  It 
consists  of  a  wide. mouthed  glass  jar,  of  some 
variety  of  glass  which  insulates  well.  Inside 
and  ouf  it  is  covered  nearly  to  the  neck  with 
tinfoil.  A  brass  knob  inserted  in  the  wooden 
cover  is  connected  with  the  inner  coating  by 
means  of  a  wire  or  chain.  When  a  difference 
of  potential  is  produced  between  the  coatings 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  it  becomes  charged,  the  en- 
ergy of  charge  depending,  as  in  anf  condenser. 


upon  surface  of  the  coatings,  their  distance 
apart,  and  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
intervening  glass.  The  length  of  spark,  upon 
discharge,   rises   with   tbe   potential   difference 

between  the  coatings,  but  not  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  same,  excepting  when  tbe  spark  oc- 
curs in  certain  liquid  dielectrics.  Leyden  jars 
are  frequently  connected  in  series  (the  cascade 
arrangement)  to  secure  a  potential  dilTerence 
equal  to  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  electriS- 
cBtion  of  the  individual  jars,  or  in  multiple, 
all  outside  coatings  connected  together  and  in- 
ner coatings  the  same,  when  increased  quantity 
is  desired.  Such  a  combination,  in  either  form, 
constitutes  a  Leyden  battery. 

Leys  (Us),  Jean  Ansuste  Henri  (Baron), 
1816-69;  Belgian  painter;  b.  Antwerp.  In  1833 
his  "  Combat  of  a  Grenadier  and  a  Cossack  " 
attracted  much  attention,  and.  1849,  he  became 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  there.  To  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1865 
he  sent  "The  New  Year  in  Flanders"  and 
other  pictures,  for  which  one  o{  the  p%at  gold 


inediilB  was  awarded  him.  From  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  entirclj  to  histcaical  painting. 
In  186S  he  wa«  made  a  baron. 

Lert*  (U'e-ta),  Philippine  ieUnd  in  the 
Visaya  group,  having  SamaT,  Dinagat,  and 
IGnduao  on  the  SE.,  Bohal  on  the  8W.,  Gebu 
on  the  W.,  and  MaaheU  on  the  NW.;  area, 
mainland,  3^72  sq.  m.,  with  forty  dependent 
ialanda,  4^14  vi.  m.;  pop.  (1903)  357,041;  con- 
atitutea  a  province;  capital,  Tacloban.  The  ir- 
r^pilar  coast  line  ia  indented  by  aome  of  the 
flneat  bajH  in  the  archipelago;  interior  ia 
mountainous,  irith  a  number  of  extinct  Tolca- 
noe«,  many  line  rivere,  and  numerous  good 
roads  and  trails ;  island  is  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  the  archipelago;  most  important 
Eroduct,  hemp;  others,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  cot- 
3n,  com,  cattle,  swine,  wax,  honey,  sponges, 
and  pearls;  mineral  products,  sulphur,  gold, 
iron,  lead,  silver )  indications  of  petroteum. 
Tacloban  has  large  shipyards;  other  indus- 
tries, manufactures  of  hemp  goods  and  extrac- 
tion of  cocoanut  oiL 
Uiuu  (IbB'sB).  See  I.AB8A. 
LhermUte  (lar-met').  I4on  Anenatln,  1844- 
;  French  genre  painter;  b.  Moot-Saint- 
Pere,  Aisne;  received  a  second-class  medsl'in 
the  Salon  of  18S0;  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  18S4;  n^edal  of  honor  at  the  Pari^ 
Exposition  of  1889;  pictures  are  notable  for 
viBor  and  technical  qualities  of  a  high  order; 
"  Harvesters'  Wages  ia  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  Paris;  "The  Vintage"  in  the  Metro- 
politan Muaeum,  New  York. 

L'H&pltal  (la-pS-tAI'},  Midiel  de,  1604-73; 
French  stateaman ;  b,  Aigueperse ;  studied  law ; 
entered  on  judicial  functions  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  1637;  was  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  then  juat  removed  to  Bologna,  1547; 
became  mem1>er  of  the  Council  of  State,  1653; 


He  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition 
into  France;  at  meeting  of  the  States-General 
at  St.-Germain,  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Hugnenot  wars,  asserted  principles  of  tol- 
eration and  dvil  liberty  far  in  advance  of  the 
•pint  of  the  age;  escaped  tbe  massacre  of  St. 
Bartbolomew'B  night. 

LUkkOT  <)fl1-khOv)  lalandi,  two  islands  of 
New  Siberia;  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Yana.  The  larger,  Blizhniy  Lia- 
khov,  is  TO  m.  in  length  and  40  m.  in  breadth; 
the  smaller,  Maly  Liakhov,  is  30  m.  in  length 
and  IB  m.  in  breadth.  Ttkcy  are  not  perma- 
nently, inhabited,  and  are  especially  remark- 
able for  the  large  number  of  bones  of  mam- 
moths and  other  extinct  animals. 

Liaoyang  (lyow-yftng*),  city  in  province  of 
Shen-king,  Manchuria;  on  railway  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Mukden;  is  a  walled  city, 
with  large  market  gardens,  first-class  stores, 
and  conslderabte  general  trade;  scene  of  a 
great  defeat  of  the  Bussians  by  the  Japanese, 
September,  1004.    Pop.  (1000)  80,000. 

li'u,  En^sh  provincial  name  for  a  group 
of  strata  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Juraasie 
ttmoMiiaa,  and  more  oi  lea*  intermingled  with 
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the  overlying  oOIite;  but  in  the  Jura  the  two 
formations  are  distinct,  the  oOlite  reposing  u 


nating  beds  of  clay,  sandstones,  and  lim. 
stones,  which  altogether  attain  a  thickness  of 
500  to  1,000  ft. 

Uba'nins,  314-392;  Greek  rhetorician;  b. 
Antioch ;  taught  rhetoric  at  Constantin<»>1e 
(whence  on  account  of  his  ffreat  popularity  nis 
rivals  procured  his  expulsion  as  a  sorcerer), 
Kicomedia,  and  Antioch;  was  a  pagan,  but 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  many 
Christians,  and  St.  Basil  and   St.  Chrpoetom 


Liba'tloB,  among  the  Romans,  a  drink  offer- 
ing sacrificed  to  tbe  gods  or  to  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  by  pouring  a  portion  of  the  draught 
—  the  altar  or  the  ground,  either  as  a  s< 


monly  of  vine,  unmixed  with  water;  but  it 
mi^bt  also  consist  of  honey  or  milk,  as  the  oc- 
casion or  ritual  demanded. 

Libaa  (le'bow),  town  in  government  of 
Cburland,  Russia;  on  the  Baltic;  148  m.  W.  by 
S,  of  Riga;  has  a  considerable  shipbuilding  in- 
terest, large  trade  in  timber  and  com,  exten- 
sive charitable  institutions,  and  a  naval  and 
commercial  harbor  that  cost  C12,S00,000.  Its 
harbor  freezes  later  than  other  harbors  of  tbe 
Baltic,  and  is  earlier  free  of  ice.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  1896,  and  was  occupied  by  tbe 
Germans  May  8, 1915.    Fop.  (1908)  64,502. 


bacco  warehouse.  At  times  during  the  war  it 
held  as  many  as  1,200  Federal  prisoners,  mostly 
officers,  and  on  account  of  overcrowding  and 
unaanitary  conditions  the  prisoners  suffered 
terribly.  Several  attempts  at  escape  were 
made,  especially  on  February  S,  1BA4,  when  the 
prisoners  dug  a  tunnel  BO  ft.  long  under  the 
wall,  and  through  this  lOS  got  away,'  more 
than  half  of  whom  joined  the  Federal  lines ; 
the  others  were  recaptured.  In  1888  the  build- 
ing was  torn  down,  carried  to  Chicago,  and 
there  reCrected,  brick  by  brick,  and  need  as  a 


LilMl  and  Slan'dar,  in  law,  those  utterances 
which  produce  a  legal  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  another.  If  the  defamatory  utterance  con- 
sists in  speech,  either  vocal  or  manual  (as  in 
the  case  of  mutes),  it  is  called  slander.  If 
made  by  means  of  permanent  visible  signs, 
employed  to  convey  distinct  ideas,  as  by  writ- 
ing, printing,  painting,  or  effigy,  it  Is  termed 
libel.  By  the  Roman  law  a  person  could  be 
defamed  by  another's  acts,  imaocompanied  by 
defamatory  words  or  signs,  as  when  with  a 
view  to  injure  his  credit  his  goods  4ere  seized 
by  the  other  on  a  fictitious  debt.  In  such 
cases  tha  English  law  gives  the  injured  party 
an  action  for  damages,  but  does  not  treat  the 
wrong  as  defamation.  Nor  does  the  English 
law  deal  with  every  basault  upon  a  person's 
reputation  or  honor  by  word  or  sign' as  an 
actionable  defamation,  even  though  it  ia  made 


malicioiuly  &nd  caiues  harm  to  its  victim.  In 
order  that  it  atnouat  to  nctiontible  defamation 
it  must  produce  legal  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  the  ijne  assailed. 

Libelt  (te^«it),  KarOl,  1807-77;  Polish  au- 
thor; b.  Posen;  served  as  an  artilteriHt  in  the 
Polish  War  of  IB31 ;  was  afterwards  active  as 
a  literary  editor  in  Poeeu;  was  imprisoned  in 
Berlin  on  a  charge  of  treason,  1840-48;  was 
BubBequently  a  member  of  tbe  national  com- 
mittee in  Poaen,  of  the  Slavic  Congress  at 
Prague,  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and  of 
tbe  PruBsiBQ  House  of  Delegates;  published  in 
Polish  and  German  worlds  on  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, esthetics,  and  rural  economy. 

Llb'eral,  one  who  holds  progressive  views  in 
politics  or  religion,  especially  a  member  of 
that  political  party  in  Great  Sritain  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  Conservatives,  has  sought  to 
promote  reform. 

Libeial-Vn'ionlsts,  members  of  a  political 
party  in  Great  Britain,  formed  in  188ft  by  sep- 
aration from  the  Liberal  party  in  consequence 
of  the  latter's  support  of  Uome  Rule.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
afterwards  the  Duits  of  Devonshire,  and  Mr, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  members  for 
Birmingham,  they  allied  themselves  with  the 
Conservatives  on  the  Irish  question  in  that 
'  year,  and  secured  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
With  the  aid  of  this  alliance  the  Conservatives 
remained  in  power  till  18II2,  when  in  the  gen- 
eral election  the  Liberals,  with  the  help  of  tbe 
Iiish  members  who  favored  Home  Rule,  se- 
cured votes  enough  in  tbe  House  of  Commons 
to  defeat  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal -Union- 
ists by  a  majority  of  34. 

Libe'ria,  republic  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
stretching  from  the  Son  Pedro  River,  on  the 
SE.,  to  the  Galllnas  River,  on  the  NW.,  a  dis- 
tance of  eOO  or  700  m.;  est.  area,  40,000  sq. 
m.;  est.  pop.,  between  1,SOO,000  and  2,120.000, 
all  pagan  and  Mohammedan  aborigines,  except- 
ing about  20,000  American  colonists  and  their 
descendants.  The  chief  towns  are  Monrovia 
(capital),  Cap«  Mount,  Grand  Basa,  River-Cass, 
Sino,  Cape  Pal  mas,  Robertsport,  Royeaville, 
Careysburg,  Millsburg,  Boparo,  and  Rocktown. 
The  Antenco-Liberians  are  Anglicans,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  and  Methodists.  There  are 
several  American  missions  and  a  French  Ro- 
man Catholic;  elementary  schools  are  numer- 
ous, secondary  ones  are  increasing,  and  there  is 
a  college  in  Monrovia.  The  republic  is  rich  in 
natural  resources,  but  their  exploitation  is  hin- 
dered in  some  cases  and  prevented  in  others  by 
laws  which  prohibit  any  but  Liberian  subjects 
from  holding  land  and  forbid  foreigners  to 
trade  anywhere  except  at  the  ports  of  entry. 
The  chief  products  are  palm  oil,  colfee,  rubber, 
and  ivory,  with  some  poorly  cultivated  cotton. 
Importo  (1908)  amounted  to  ^966,000;  ez- 
porta,  $884,000. 

The  conntry  is  divided  into  four  counties 
— Montserrado,  Grand  Basa,  Sino,  and  Mary- 
land. The  constitution  is  modeled  after  that 
of  the  U.  S.  All  men  are  born  free  and 
«quat  l>efore  the  law.  Elections  are  by  ballot, 
and  every  male  citizen  posseseing  real  estate 


LIBERTT 

has  the  right  of  suffrage.  .The  President  is 
elected  for  two  years;  Senators  for  four;  Rep- 
resentatives for  two.  Each  county  sends  two 
Senators  to  the  Legislative  Aaaembly,  and  one 
Representative  for  every  10,000  inhabitants- 
Liberia  was  founded  by  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  organized  1811  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  with  the  object  of  settling  in  Africa 
freedmen  and  recaptured  slaves.  In  1SI7 
agents  were  sent  out  to  select  a  site,  and 
chose  Sherhro  Island  and  the  adjacent  coast, 
and,  1820,  a  colony  of  eighty-eight  persons  emi- 
grated, intending  to  erect  huts  for  the  recep- 
tion of  several  hundred  slaves  and  to  cultivate 
land  for  their  own  support.  lu  1622  they 
abandoned  their  settlement  on  Sherhro  Island 
and  made  a  new  one  at  Cape  Montserrado. 
In  1S84  tbe  society  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
civil  government  of  Liberia,  but  retained  the 
ultimate  decision  on  all  questions  of  govern- 
ment.   In  1828  a  more  formal  constitutioirwas 


with  Great  Britain,  which  claimed  that  Liberia 
had  no  existence  as  a  nation,  and  could  not 
levy  imports  on  the  goods  of  British  traders, 
the  directors  of  the  society  surrendered  their 
powers  and  advised  tbe  colony  to  declare  itself 
an  independent  nation.  This  was  done  July 
26,  1S47.  In  1857  Maryland,  a  negro  republic 
to  the  E.  of  Cape  Palmas,  founded  as  a  colony, 
1821,  by  philanthropists  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, united  with  Liberia. 

Libe'rina,  abt  300-366;  saint  and  pope  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  was  a  d^con  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  elected  pope,  352.  Tbe 
papal  legate  and  other  prelates  having  been 
maltreated  for  refusing,  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  353,  to  subscritie  an  imperial  edict  con- 
demning AthanaaiuB,  Liberiua  sent  a  letter  of 
indignant  reproof  to  Emperor  Constantius,  and 
demanded  that  another  council  should  be  called 
at  Milan,  355.  At  this  tbe  emperor  threatened 
with  instant  death  all  who  would  not  comply 
with  his  will,  and  the  pope's  It^ate,  Hilarius, 
was  publicly  scourged.  Liberius  immediately 
protested,  and  was  arrested,  carried  away  by 
night,  and  taken  to  Milan;  was  given  three 
da.^'s  to  deliberate,  but  remained  firm,  and  was 
exiled  to  Bertea  in  Thrace.  Constantius,  bent 
solely  on  making  bis  theolcwfical  creed  prevail, 
entered  Rome,  357.  In  358  Liberius  was  re- 
stored to  his  see. 

Lib'ett;,  the  power  of  acting  as  yon  will. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  will  itself  is  free,  in 
view  of  motives,  to  choose  what  appears  to  be 
the  greater  good  before  the  less,  or'  the  less 
before  the  greater.  Liberty  in  tbe  sphere  of 
the  citizen  cannot  be  understood  without  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  rights.  It  may  exist  merely  in  a 
degree,  as  with  children,  who  have  rights 
even  against  their  parents,  hut  are  wisely  dis. 
qualified  from  the  rights  of  contract  an4  of 
testament  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  injuring 
themselves.  Political  liberty  implies  a  share 
in  political  power,  as  shown  by  the  right  *of 
voting,  of  holding  office,  of  freedom  of  the 
press,   etc.     Personal   liberty   and   equality   of 


LIBERTY  BELL 

read,  or  does  not  hold  a  certain  amount  of 
property  or  pay  a  certain  house  rent,  may  have 
no  right  to  aufTrage  or  eligibility  to  otEce.  So 
a  voman  may  have  no  Buffrage,  a  man  over 
seventy  may  be  ineligible  to  hold  a  judicial 
Oilice,  or  a  man  under  thirty-five  be  ineligible 
U,  the  office  of  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Ulierty  Bell,  famous  bell,  originally  import- 
ed from  England,  1753.  It  was  cracked  at  the 
first  ringing  after  its  arrival,  and  recast  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  On  tha  fillets 
around  it  were  cast  (twenty-three  vears  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence)'  tno  prophetic 


words,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
Uad  unto  all  the  inhabitanta  thereof."  The  bell, 
broken  for  many  years,  is  to  be  seen  in  the. 
hallway  of  the  old  State  House,  Philadelphia. 


U.  S.  m  carrying  on  its  share  ot  the  World  War. 
A  fifth  series  was  designated  "Victory  Loans." 
The  several  campaigns  were  conducted  between 
Mav  14,  1917,  and  May  10, 1919,  and  resulted 
as  ioUowb:  First  loan:  amount  asked  by  the 
government,  J2. 000.000, 000,  amount  subscribed, 
S3,03G,220,S50;  Bubscribers,  4,500,000.  Second 
loan:  amount  asked,  13,000,000,000;  subscribed, 
14,617,532,300,  subscribers,  0,500,000.  Third 
loan:  amount  asked,  $3,000,000,000;  subscribed, 
»4,17fl|5I6,850;  subscribers,  18,000,000.  Fourth' 
loan:  amount  asked.  S6  000,000,000;  subscribed, 
SQ,993,073,250;  sub-scribora,  21,000,000.  Victory 
loan:  amount  asked,  *4.500,000,000;  Hubscribed, 
15,249,908,300;  subscribers,  12,000,000. 


worship,  the  equality  before  the 


the  third  century  Christianity  had  the  hostility 
ot  governments.  After  the  Heformation.  Protes- 
tant kings  and  governments  assumed  the  author' 
i^  over  religion  formerly  eiercised  by  the  popes. 
A  national  church  in  each  oounti;  becami  " 
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subject  of  state  favors  and  privileges.  Citizen- 
ship and  church  membership  were  coextensive, 

and  to  crush  dissent,  lives  were  sometimes 
taken,  property  was  conliacated,  and  various 
disabilities  imposed.  It  was  not  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Jews  in  England  were  removed,  and  a  particu- 
lar religious  belief  is  still  required  there  for 
the  tenure  of  the  throne,  and  certain  high 
offices   in  the  state  and  the  universities. 

In  the  U.  S.  there  is  entire  divorce  6t  churctb 
and  state.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  B.  de- 
clares; "No  religions  test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  U.  S.,"  and  "  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
thereof."     The    state    constitutions 


granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  accepting 
the  cardinal  doctrines  ot  Christianity,  as  no 
interpretation  of  the  charter  could  be  made, 
"  whereby  God's  holy  rights  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  the  allegiance  due  to  the  King 
of  England,  may  in  any  wise  suffer  by  change, 
prejudice,  or  diminution."  Religious  tolerance 
did  not  originate  in  this  colony  with  this  act, 
but  existed  at  least  fifteen  years  earlier;  in 
fact,  it  was  secured  in  the  charter  itself  of  the 
colony,  obtained  in  1G32,  earlier  even  than  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  long  was  credited  with 
the  honor  ot  being  the  first  state  in  the  world 
to  incorporate  in  its  organic  law,  and  to  prac- 
tice, absolute  religious  liberty.  In  New  Eng- 
land a  kind  of  theocratic  government  was  es- 
tablished. In  S.  Carolina,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established. 
Very  early  there  was  resistance  to  the  attempt 
to  perpetuate  the  English  Chutch  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  attempt  hastened  the  beginning 
and  aided  in  the  success  of  the  American  Revo- 

Liboce'drai,  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
which  a  few  species  ftre  known;  two  grow  in 

New  Zealand,  one  in  Chile,  and  one  iLiboce- 
drui  decurrens)  in  California,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Fremont,  and  is  now  known  as 
white  cedar.  The  California  species  is  found 
only  in  the  mountains,  geherally  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  ft.  or  more;  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
attainmg  a  height  of  120  to  200  ft,,  with  a 
trunk  6  or  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  peculiar 
Sbrous  bark,  much  like  that  of  ^e^uoio. 

Li'bra,  sign  of  the  zodiac  which 
the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  (about  September  23d). 
The  constellation  Libra  has  no 
very  remarkable  stare.  It  corre- 
sponds at  present  to  the  sign  > 
Scorpio,  while  the  sign  Libra 
corresponds  to  the  constellation 
Virgo.     Bee  As;  Zodiac. 

Li'biary,  collection  of  books  designed  for  use 
and  preservation;  also  the  repository  of  such 
a  collection.  Libraries  are  probably  nearly  co- 
eval with  the  art  of  writing.  The  oldest  library 
of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that  of  the 
Ramesseum,  a  temple  in  Thebes;  but  the  moat 
famous    of    all    ancient    libraries    was    that 
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founded  hy  the  Ptolemiea  in  Alexandria.  Next 
to  the  AlexftudriAD  library,  that  founded  by 
Eumenes  -{1,  King  of  Pergamua,  was  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  antiquity.  Plutarch  says  it  con- 
■  tained  200,000  volumes.  It  was  given  by  Mark 
Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  was  merged  in  the 
Alexandriui.  In  Rome,  LucuUus  made  a.  Urge 
collection,  and  Varro,  Atticus,  and  Cicero  were 
euthuBJastic  collectors  of  books.  Augustus 
established  the  OctaTian  and  Palatine  public 
libraries,  and  Trajan  the  Ulpian.  At  a  later 
period  there  were  twenty-eight  public  libraries 
in  Rome,  besides  many  valuable  private  col- 
lections. All  of  these  perished  in  the  barbarian 
invasions.  The  library  oi,  Constantinople, 
founded  by  Constantine,  and  afterwards  en- 
larged to  tbe  number  of  120,000  volumes,  was 
partially  burned  by  the  iconoclasts  in  the  eighth 
century.  Conatantine  Porphyrogenitus  restored 
and  enlarged  it.  After  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  it  was  preserved  by  the  command  of 
Mohammed  II  in  tbe  seraglio,  and  was  either 
destroyed  by  Amurath  IV  or  perished  by 
neglect.  The  Uussulmans  had  an  important 
library  in  Alexandria  and  another  in  Cairo. 
The  latter  is  said  by  Arab  writers  to  have 
numbered  1,600,000  volumes. 

Other  great  Arabian  libraries  were  at  Bagdad, 
Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  Fes.  Under  Mussulman 
domination  Spain  possessed  seventy  public  li- 
raries;  that  at  Cordova  contained  400,000  vol- 
umes. In  the  West,  aft«r  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  aimost  all  libraries,  up  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  belonged  to  eccleaiastical  insti- 
tutions. Witi  the  revival  of  learning  began  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  libraries.  Several  of 
the  largest  of  the  European  libraries  date  from 
this  period,  amon^  tbem  those  of  Prague,  Paris, 
Vienna,  the  Vatican,  and  tbe  Laurentian  of 
Florence,  founded  by  Lorenio  de'  Medici.  The 
invention  of  printing  made  possible  tbe  forma- 
tion of  many  public  libraries,  which  soon 
sprang  up  in  all  the  considerable  towns  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France ;  and  in  these  and  the 
several  university  libraries  were  gradually 
merged  most  of  the  small  collections  of  the 
monasteries  suppressed  after  the  Reformation. 
.  According  to  the  report  of  the  V,  S.  Com- 
misaioner  of  Education,  I&OO,  the  public  li- 
raries  In  the  U.  S.,  including  in  that  designa- 
tion every  collection  down  to  college,  society, 
religious,  and  other  libraries,  numbering  I.OW 
volumes  and  upward,  each,  as  well  as  tbe  large 
libraries  opened  to  public  reference,  numbered 
5,38.1  collections,  aggregating  44,591,851  vol- 
umes and  7,503,583  pamphlets.  These  statistics 
represented  an  increase  of  1,357  in  number  and 
of  11,539,979  volumes,  or  34.91  per  cent  over 
the  similar  statistics  of  ISBB.  Of  these,  1,04(1 
owned  the  buildings  occupied,  692  rented,  and 
3,751  were  unreported.  The  total  income  of 
3,115  libraries  reporting  was  87,812,409.  In 
1008,  of  all  libraries,  S  had  more  than  500,000 
volumes  each;  9  had  from  300,000  to  500,000; 
141  upward  of  60,000;  and  740  having  up- 
ward of  10,000,  and  3,342  having  between  1,000 
and  5,000.  The  world's  libraries  of  1.000,000 
and  upward  bound  volumes  each  are  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  France,  Paris;  British  Mu- 
seum, London;  Congressional  Library,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Central  Court  library,  Munich ; 


Imperial  Librarr,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Royal  Library,  Berlin;  and  there  are  several 
in  the  U.  8.  and  Europe  that  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  1,000,000  mark. 

Llbraiy  of  Con'greu,  institution  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  established,  1800,  for  the  use 
of  members  of  Congress;  has  since  become  prac- 
tically a  national  library ;  destroyed  at  the 
burning  of  the  Capitol  by  the  British,  1814, 
when  it  had  only  3,000  volumes ;  revived,  1815, 
by  the  purchase  of  Jefferson's  library  of  6,700 
volumes;  greatly  injured  by   Are,   1851,  when 


of  ¥76,000;   and  has  H  „  ,       „ 

ular  appropriations  by  Congress,  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Copyright  Law  of  1870,  mak- 
ing it  the  sole  office  of  record  and  receipt  for 
every  publication  protected  by  copyright  in 
the  17.  S.,  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  whose  library  was  deposited  here. 
18BC,  by  gifts,  and  by  purchaseH  of  large  col- 
lections, including  those  of  Peter  Force  (22,629 
volumes  and  37,000  pamphlets),  1867;  the 
Count  de  Rochambean  Mb.  collection,  1883; 
the  Toner  collection  (24,484  volumes),  and  the 
Yudin  collection  of  80,000  volumes  on  Russia, 
1906.  Tbe  library  is  rich  in  history,  political 
science,  jurisprudence,  n#.tional,  state,  and  for- 
eign official  documente,  and  in  Americana,  in-  , 
eluding  important  files  of  American  newspa- 
pers and  original  MSS.  (colonial,  revolutionary, 
and  formative  periods).  In  18B7  the  collec- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  taw  library  (94,609  vol- 
umes ) ,  was  removed  io  a  new  building,  which 
occupies  nearly  four  acres,  and  was  erected  at 
a  cost,  exclusive  of  the  land,  of  £6,500,000.  It 
is  the  largest  and  most  commodious  libraiy 
building  in  the  world,  and  in  its  interior  deco- 
ration the  moat  beautiful.  The  floor  space  is 
nearly  eight  acres,  and  the  building  could  ac- 
commodate over  4,000,000  volumes.  It  has 
within  its  walls  a  pointing  plant,  a  branch  of 
the  Grovemraent  Printing  Office,  The  library 
is  open  to  the  public.  One  of  its  features  is  a 
reading  room  for  the  blind.  In  1991  it  con- 
tained nearly  700,000  volumes  and  200,000 
pamphlets;  1910,  1,793,168  volumea,  116,166 
maps  and  charts,  320,2S1  art  prints,  and  S17,- 
306  pieces  of  muaic 

Libnr'nia,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun- 
tainoua  district  of  Iliyricum  eict^nding  along 
the  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic  in  the  present  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia,  Driven  by  the  unfriendliness 
of  their  mountains,  the  Liburnians  turned  th^ir 
attention  to  commerce;  their  ships  were  seen 
in  every  sea,  and  became  of  great  value  to 
Rome  after  the  submission  of  the  Liburnians, 
176  B.C. 

Libya  (IIb'6-B),  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  but  after  the 
Roman  conquest  the  name  Africa  became  nnl- 
versftl,  and  the  name  Libya  was  generally  ap- 
plied only  to  that  part  which  ia  now  called 
the  Libyan  Desert,  extending  from  E^pt  to 
Feuan  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Darfur, 
and  conaisting  of  vast  stony  terraces,  some- 
times covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  aome- 
timea    broken    by    oases,    Beewah^  being    tbe 
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LiVyaaa,  nation  which  ocei^ied  in  ancient 
times  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa  with  the 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  though,  ac- 
cording to  X«p3iiiB  and  other  Eejptolt^ists, 
the;  probablj  at  one  time  occupied  thie  terri- 
tory, too,  but;  were  driven  out  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  were  a  seafaring  people,  and 
harassed  the  Egyptians  with  continuous  inva- 
•ions,  until  their  power  was  checked  in  the 
sixteenth  century  B.C.  by  Thothmes  III.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Pelasgians 
on  the  N.  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  ac- 
quired some  importance  on  the  sea,  the  Libyans 
renewed  their  attacks  on  Egypt  in  connection 
with  the  I^rrhenians  and  AcliKans,  and  con- 
quered lower  Egypt,  but  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Ramesea  U.  At  the  period  when  the  Phieni- 
cians  founded  Carthage  and  the  Greeks  Cyrene, 
the  Libyans  became  enfeebled.  The;  were 
pressed  back  from  the  coast,  and  submitted 
completely  to  the  Bomans,  end  fell  partly  into 
barlMirivn. 

Lilijran  Sea,  in  ancient  geography,  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  situated  between  the  is- 
land of  Crete,  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
territory  of  Cart)iage,  or  Africa  proper,  SyrtU 
Major  and  Byrtia  Minor  were  inlets  of  this  sea. 

LicaU  (le-kfi'tB),  or  Alica'ts,  seaport  of 
Sicily,  2S  m.  SE.  of  Girgenti ;  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  &lso,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  grain, 
fruits,  wines,  macaroni,  soda,  and  sulphur ; 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  Phintias,  bailt 
by  the  tyrant  of  that  name  abt.  280  B.C.,  to 
which  he  removed  the  inhabitants  of  Gela. 

Lice,  wingless  insects  which  occur  as  para- 
sites on  the  bodies  of  birds  and  mammals.  Two 
distinct  groups  are  recognized  among  the  forms 
united  under  the  common  name  lice:  the  one, 
the  bird  lice,  forming  a  distinct  order  (Ual- 
lopkaga),  the  others  which  occur  on  mammals 
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being  included  as  a  group,  Para^ta  or  Pedieit- 
liaa,  among  the  Bemiptera,  or  true  bugs.  Man 
is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  three  different  spe- 
cies of  lice:  the  head  louse,  the  body  louse, 
snd  the  crab  louse.  Other  mammals  have  their 
own  parasites.  The  beat  remedy  for  these  peats 
Is  cleanlineoa. 

Li'oetiM  to  Trade,  in  international  law,  a 
permission  given  by  a  belflgerent  government 


LICHEN 

through  its  agent,  such  as  a  commander  of  a 

squadron,  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  It  may  be 
given  to  a  neutral  trader  or  to  a  fellow  sub- 
ject, and  it  generally  specifies  the  kind'  of 
articles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  enemy,  the  port, 
the  time,  perhaps  the  amount.  Being  a  per- 
mission to  do  something  otherwise  forbidden, 
it  i9  of  strict  interpretation,  so  that  to  go  be- 
3-ond  its  speciflcations  would  subject  the  vessel 
and  (iir!,'o  to  heavy  penalties,  unless  the  vio- 
lation could  be  shown  to  be  unavoidable. 


Lichen  (ll'kin),  cryptogamous  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  thallogens.  The  vegetative  portion 
is  the  T)iaUu*,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
plant  proper,  as  it  performs  all  the  functions 
of   root,   stem,   and   leaves;    it   Is   exceedingly 
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variable  in  form,  texture,  and  color.  When 
the  thallus  forms  a  fiat  expansion  it  is  called 
foliaceouB,  as  in  Btiola;  if  erect  and  cylin- 
drical, as  in  CUtdonia,  it  is  fruticulose;  in 
some  it  forma  a  mere  crust  on  the  soil  or 
other  surface,  when  it  is  called  crustaceous; 
and  when  concealed  beneath  the  ftbers  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  it  is  hypophleous.  Whatever  the 
form  of  the  thallus,  it  consists  wholly  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  its  surface  is  destitute  of 
stomata.  The  structure  of  the  thallus  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  the  microscope  shows  several 
distinct  layers.  The  organs  of  fructification, 
called  Apotkecia,  are  sometimes  concealed  with- 
in the  tissues  of  the  thallus,  but  are  commonly 
on  its  surface  or  margin,  where  they  appear 
'  lusly   shaped  disks ;    sometimes,   as  in 


of   related   geners.   are   quite 

bark  of  oak  and  other  forest  trees.     Apothecia 

are  rarely  of  the  same   eolor   as   the   thallus, 

and  are  black,  brown,  yellow,  or  red  of  various 

shades. 

Lichena  play  an  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  the  flrst  forms  of  vegetation  on  tile  dry 
Tocka.  They  grow  on  almost  every  awbatance 
where  alternate  drynesa  and  moisture  can  be 
found,  a  ver;  few  only  passing  much  of  their 
existtnfe  in  a  submerged  Rtate.  Destitute  of 
roots  and  dependent  on  the  atmosphere  lor 
their  nutrition,  it  seems  to  matter  little  with 
them  on  what  matrix  they  fix.  Many  lichens 
have  important  uses  as  articles  of  food  and  of 
medicine,  and  in  the  arts.     See  Mosbes. 

Lichenin  (ll'k^n-ln),  or  Hosa  Starch,  sub- 
stance contained  in  lichens,  constituting  in 
some  casea,  as  in  that  of  the  so-CBlled  Iceland 
moss,  reindeer  moss,  tripe- de-roche,  etc.,  nearly 
the  whole  mass.  Many  other  lichens  contain 
similar  gummy  bodies. 

Lich'field,  city  of  Staffordshire,  England; 
118  m.  NW.  of  London,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Trent;  has  carpet  manufactories,  etc.,  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  a  grammar  school,  in  which  Ad- 
dison, Johnson,  and  Gar  rick  were  educated. 
The  cathedral,  a  noble  pile,  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  built 
in  a  transition  style  from  earl^  English  to 
decorated;  total  length  from  E.  to  W.,  411  ft., 
with  a  breadth   of  06   ft.,  and  it  has  an  im- 

ring  central  tower,  263  ft.  high,  with  two 
spires  183  ft.  high.  Pop.  (1901)  7,902. 
Llciniatl  (ll-alnl-fin)  Laws,  certain  Boman 
lan-s  enacted  or  proposed  at  different  times  by 
different  persons  named  Licinius.  The  most 
important  are  those  passed  3GT  B.C.,  permitting 
plebeians  to  share  the  consular  dignity  with 
patricinns,  prohibiting  the  owning  by  a  single 
individual  of  more  than  &00  acres  of  land,  or 
of  keeping  more  than  100  cattle  and  500  sheep, 
and  providing  thot  interest  already  paid  on 
debts  should  be  deducted  and  the  balance  paid 
in  equal  installments  within  three  years. 

Lick,  James,  1796-1876;  American  philan- 
thropist; b.  Fredericksburg,  Penn. ;  'engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  in  S.  America,  l,-ilIl-47; 
then  went  to  California  and  made  a  large  for- 
tune by  speculations,  chiefly  in  real  estate.  In 
1874  he  assigned  real  and  personal  property, 
valued  at  about  $3,000,000,  to  trustees  for  pub- 
lic and  philanthropic  purposes;  twice  revoked 
this  gift;  and  finally  made  the  following  pro- 
visions: For  the  construction  of  on  observa- 
tory and  the  erection  therein  of  a  telescope 
more  powerful  than  any  before  made.  $700,000, 
the  same  to  be  connected  witl^  the  Univ.  of 
California;  for  the  erection  of  free  public  baths 
in  San  Francisco,  $150,000;  for  a  monument  to 
Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  "  The  Star-span- 
gled Banner,"  in  Golden  Gate  Pork.  San  Fran- 
cisco, $60,000;  for  the  erection  in  front  of  the 
City  Halt  of  San  Francisco  of  a  group  of 
bronze  statuary  representing  the  history  of 
California,  9100,000)  to  found  and  endow  the 


California  School  of  Mechanical  Art^  $540,000; 
and  to  found  an  old  ladies'  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, $100,000. 

Lick  Obaerr'atory,  astronomical  department 
of  the  Univ.  of  California ;  on  the  summit  of 
Sit.  Hamilton,  4,209  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  60 
m.  S.  of  San  Francisco;  erected  under  a  deed 
of  trust  executed  by  James  Lick ;  occupies  a 
site  of  2,600  acres;  contains  a  refractor  tele- 
scope of  38  in.  clear  aperture  and  694  in.  focal 
length,  a  12-in.  and  a  Gin.  refractor,  a  4-in. 
comet-seeker,  a  -6-in.  meridian  circle,  a  S-in. 
photographic  telescope,  a  4-in.  transit,  a  S-in. 
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photoheliograph,  etc.,  and  the  Crossley  or  Ber- 
merside  rellector,  presented  to  the  Univ.  of  Cal- 
ifornia by  Edward  Crossley,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Eng- 
land. The  cost  of  the  visual  objective  was 
$50,000,  of  the  photographic  corrector  about 
9<13,000,  mounting  of  the  telescope  about  S45,- 
000.  The  cost  of  the  dome  complete  was  abbut 
$85,000,  of  the  whole  observatory  about  $000,- 
000. 

The  great  steel  dome  is  75  ft.  in  diameter 
and  weighs  100  tons.  The  floor  of  the  dome  is 
movable  vertically  (about  llii  feet),  insuring 
a  convenient  position  for  the  observer,  whether 
the  telescope  is  pointing  horizontally  or  verti- 
cally. The  base  of  the  pier  sustaining  the 
great  telescope  contains,  in  a  vault  within  its 
foundations,  the  remains  of  James  Lick, 
placed  there  1887. 

Licorice  (llk'0-rls),  perennial  leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Glycyrrhixa.  The  roots  of 
Q.  glabra  and  Q.  ecchinata  yield  the  licorice  of 
commerce,  which  is  either  the  dried  roots  or  a 
black  maw  rolled  into  balls  or  sticks  obtained 
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flavoring,  hnd  in  medicine  as  t,  demulcent. 

Lic'ton,  EittendantB  of  the  RomBn  magia- 
trates  poBMBBing  tmperium,  before  whom  they 
bore  the  fasces  (axes  and  roda),  the  emblem  of 
magisterial  authority.  Thcjr  varied  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  dignity  of  the  officer 
whom  they  attended,  from  two  for  the  prstor, 
within  the  city,  to  twenty-four  for  the  dicta- 
tor. They  marched  in  single  file  before  the 
magistrate  whom  they  accompanied,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  clear  the  way  for  bim,  to 
see  that  appropriate  recognition  was  made  of 
his  dignity,  and  to  execute  bia  orders. 

Lid'deU,  Henry  George,  1811-9S;  English 
clasalcal  scholar ;  b.  England;  head  master  of 
Westminster  School,  1R4S-56;  chaplain  extraor- 
dinary to  the  queen,  1862;  became  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  1855;  vice  chancellor,  1870-74; 
translated  (with  Dean  Scott)  Paasow's  "Greek 
Lexicon";  wrote  "History  of  Rome  from  the 
Earliest   Times  to   the   Eatablisbment   of   the 

'  Lid'dnt,  Heniy  Pany,  1829-^;  English  pul- 
pit orator;  b.  N.  Stoneham;  was  vice  principal 
of  the  Theological  College,  Cuddesdon,  1864-- 
59;  vice  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 1860-70;  Ireland  Prof,  of  Exegesis  there, 
1B70-82;  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1864-70; 
otnon  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1870-86;  chancel- 
lor from  1886  till  his  death.  Besides  numer- 
ous volumes  of  sermons  and  minor  works,  he 
published  the  Bampton  lectures  on  "  The  Di- 
vinity of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
Liebei   (le'Mr),  or  Litbler.     See  Erabtds, 


lialMI,  Fiaada,  1600-72;  American  puhli- 
dat;  b.  Berlin,  Prussia;  served  under  BlQcber, 
isifi;  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Kamur; 
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fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo;  studied  at 
Jena;  was  persecuted  as  a  Liberal;  went  to 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England.'  and  settled  in  the 
U.  S.,  1827;  lectured  on  history  and  politics; 
edited  the  "  Encjclopicdia  Americana,"  1829- 
33;  became  Prof,  of  Political  Economy  In  S. 
Carolina  College,  1835,  and  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  1857,  and  subsequently  of 
Political  Science  in  the  law  school  ol  the  same 
institution.  In  1886  he  was  appoiilted  super- 
intendent of  a  bureau  at  Washington  for  the 
preservation  of  the  records  of  the  Confederate 
Govt.,  and,  1670,  be  was  chosen  as  flnal  arbi- 
trator in  important  cases  pending  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Mexico.  He  wrote  numerous  works 
on  public  questions^ 

Liebig  (lelilkh),  Justus  von  (Baront.  1803- 
-73;  German  chemist;  b.  Darmstadt;  became 
professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Giessen,  1826,  and 
soon  established  a  laboratory  for  teaching 
practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  In  1832  Liebig,  with  Geiger,  of  Hei- 
delberg, established  the  Annalen  der  Phar- 
macie,  to  which  be  largely  contributed.  In 
L840  be  published  "  Chemistry  in  Its  Applica- 
tion to  Agriculture  and  Physiology."  This 
was  soon  followed  by  "  Familiar  Letters  on 
Chemistry  and  Its  Relations  to  Commerce, 
Physiology,  and  Agriculture,"  and  by  "  Animal 
Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  Its  Application  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology."  Several  of  his 
papers  in  the  Annalen  and  other  periodicals 
were  embodied  in  "  Researches  on  the  Chem- 
istry of  Food "  and  "  The  Motions  of  the 
Juices  in  the  Animal  Body."  With  Foggen- 
dorif  Liebig  compiled  the  "  Handbook  of  Chem- 
istry" (9  vols.,  1837-64),  and  he  contributed 
to  Geiger's  "Handbook  of  Pharmacy,"  1839, 
the  portion  devoted  to  organic  coemistry, 
which  afterwards  appeared  as  a  separate  work. 
In  1865  appeared  bis  "  First  Principles  in  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry";  1856.  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Agriculture";  1859,  "Letters  on 
Modem  Farming."  Liebig  remained  at  Giea- 
sea  till  1852,  when  he  became  Prof,  of  Chem- 
istry at  Munich  and  president  of  the  chemical 
laboratory.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich 
In  science  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  his  researches  concern- 
ing the  application  of  chemistry  to  physiology 
and  pathology  are  invaluable. 

Liechtenstein  (lekh'tAn-stin) ,  independent 
principality,  which  until  186S  formed  part  of 
the  Germanic  confederation;  bounded  by  Voral- 
berg,  Austria,  and  by  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Grisons  and  St.  Gall,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine;  area,  65  sq.  m.; 
pop,  (IBOe)  9,660.  Capital,  Vaduz.  The  Prince 
of  Liechtenstein  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Este;  his  estates  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  S*x- 


of  the  richest  proprietors  in  Germany.  The 
family  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sovereign 
princes  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

Lle^e  (tf-fizh'),  city  of  Belgium;  capital  of 
the  province  of  Lie^'^'  ftnd  the  center  of  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing regions  of  the  country;  in  ajValiey 
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on  both  lidea  of-the  Mense,  *,t  ita  Junctioo 
with  the  Ourthe,  and  defended  by  a  Btrong  cit- 
adel on  the  Bununit  of  Sainte-Walburge,  to  the 
NW.,  and  by  several  detached  forts— -Cornil- 
lon  to  the  N.,  and  Chartreuse  to  the  £.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedra!,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  bumed  1312,  rebuilt 
lS42i  the  Church  of  St.  Jaci)ues,  one  of  the 
richest  Bpecimena  of  the  oHval  Gothic;  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  built  in  Kenaissance  style, 
1508-26,  and  formerly  used  as  a  residence  by 
the  prince  bishop.  The  university,  founded 
1817,  in  a  flourishing  institution,  and  has  a 
mining  school.  It  polytechnic  school,  and  a 
botanical  garden  connected  with  it.  The  whole 
r^on  around  Liege  is  very  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  1  the  mines  are  run  even  under  the  city 
and  the  river.  The  products  are  very  varied — 
cotton  goods,  cloths,  straw  hats,  chemicals, 
etc.^but  iron,  especially  as  guns,  cannon,  and 
machinery,  is  the  principal  branch  of  manu- 
factures. In  1815,  the  city  was  assigned  to  Hol- 
land by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but,  1830,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  rose  for  the 
independence  of  Belgium.  When  in  1914,  the 
Germans  violated  the  sovereigntv  of  Bel^um 
and  invaded  its  territory  for  a  speedy  passage  into 
France,  Liege  was  the  fir^  Belgian  aty  occupied 
by  the  invaders  (Aug.  9).    Fop.  (1912)  170,639. 

Liegnits  (l^nlts),  town  in  province  of  Sile- 
sia, Prussia;  at  the  conDuence  of  the  Katzbach 
and  the  Schwartiwaaseri  38  m.  W.  by  N,  of 
Breslaui  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  with 
many  good  educational  institutions  and  large 
manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco. 
It  was  fomieriy  a  fortress,  but  ita  fortiBca- 
tions  have  been  transformed  into  gardens  and 
promenades.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Liegnitz,  and  in  its 
vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  of  WahUtatt 
(1241),  which,  though  a  victory  for  the  Mon- 
gols, checked  tbeir  invasion.  At  times  it  was 
a  center  of  conflict  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  the  Sa.xou  army  defeated  the  imperialist 
forces  in  the  neighborhood  in  1634,  but  the  his- 
torical events  for  which  it  ia  chiefly  noted  are 
the  battle  of  August  15,  1760,  in  which  Fred- 
erick II  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  that  of 
August  2Q,  1B13,  in  which  BlOcher  defeated  the 
French  (battle  of  the  Katzbach).  Pop.  (1905) 
68,706. 

Lien  (ISn),  French  "bond,"  legal  term  used 
in  various  senses.  Properly  a  Uen  is  merely 
a  right  to  retain  possession  of  a  chattel  un- 
til some  debt  or  demand,  generally  -incurred 
in  respect  of  it,  is  paid  by  the  owner.  Or 
it  may  be  a  charge  upon  lands  or  chattels, 
not  held  by  the  creditor,  but  enforceable  at 
law  by  the  sale  of  the  thing  and  the  payment 
of  the  demand  from  the  proceeds.  The  essence 
of  a  eommon-Utw  lien  is  the  possession  of  the 
thing  over  which  it  extends,  and  usually  arises 
where  goods  are  received  in  order  that  some 
service  in  respect  of  them  may  be  rendered. 
The  more  usual  instances  are  of  warehousemen, 
innkeepers  on  the  goods  of  their  guests,  com- 
mon carriers,  those  who  labor  upon  goods 
either  in  the  way  of  construction  or  repair  (as 
tailors  and  mechanics),  banken  who  have  a 
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lien  upon  securities  for  advances  made  there- 
on, and  lawyers  who  have  a  Uen  upon  the 
papers  of  their  clients  and  upon  judgments 

obtained  by  them. 

I'aBsession  is  not  essential  to  create  an  equi- 
table Iten.  Thus  whenever  land  is  sold,  but 
the  price  remains  unpaid  and  unsecured,  the 
vendor  has  an  equitable  lien  on  tlie  land  for 
the  unpaid  price.  Uaritime  or  admiraltg  liens 
are  enforceable  against  a  vessel,  as  by  seamen 
for  their  wages,  hy  the  owners  of  an  injured 
vessel  against  one  in  fault  in  a  collision,  by 
the  salvors  of  a  ship  or  cargo  which  they  bavd 
rescued,  etc  In  many  states  ttatutorg  liens 
are  given  to  mechanics,  builders,  and  furnish- 
ers of  material  upon  the  buildings  constructed 
or  repaired  by  them. 

Lienten'ant,  one  who  acts  as  the  representa- 
tive of  another.  In  the  U.  8.  army  and  marine 
corps  a  lieutenant  is  a  commissioned  officer  be- 
low the  rank  of  a  captain.  There  are  two 
grades,  those  of  flrst  and  second  lieutenant. 
Second  lieutenants  are  the  lowest  iii  rank  of 
commissioned  officers.  A  lieutenant  of  the 
U.  S.  nav^  takes  rank  with  a  captain  in  the 
army.  His  oflice  is  next  higher  than  that  of 
lieutenant  junior  grade,  and  next  below  that 
of  lieutenant  commander.  A  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  the  army  ranks  next  below  a  general 
and  next  above  a  major  general.  His  rank  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  vice  admiral.  Lieuten- 
ant colonels  in  the  army  rank  next  l>elow  colo- 
nels and  next  above  majors;  their  rank  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  commanders  in  the  navy. 
Lieutenant  commanders  in  the  navv  rank  next 
below  commanders  and  next  above  lieutenants; 
their  office  corresponds  with  that  of  majors  in 
the  army. 

Lifeloat,  boat  constructed  especially  for  the 
escape  of  persons  from  vesst'ls  wrecked  or  in 
jeopardy.  As  long  ago  as  1777  M.  BerniSrea, 
of  Paris,  projected  a  vessel  for  inland  and  short 
sea  voyages,  and  his  experimental  craft  showed 
such  resistance  to  capsizing  that  it  must  have 
embraced  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
modern   lifeboat     The   inventor  of  the   latter 


was  Lionel  Lukens,  who,  November  2,  1786,  se- 
cured an  English  patent  on  his  improvements. 
The  invention  of  Lukens  displayed  the  salient 
and  essential  features  of  the  lifeboat  of  to- 
day. It  was  copied  in  principle  by  another 
projector,  Henry  Greathead,  who  put  the  in- 
vention into  successful  use,  1790.  Greathead's 
boat  was  constructed  with  cork  floats  arranged 
in  and  around  the  sides  and  gunwales.  Abt. 
1806  Christopher  Wilson  prop<»ed  to  make  the 
gunwalM  hollow,  and  to  divide  them  Into  oom- 
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PkrtmeiitB,  bo  that  injury  to  one  portion  vould 
leave  the  otber  intact.  This  addition  to  Lu- 
ken's  invention  w&s  t,  judicioiu  adaptation  of 
tbs  Chinese  lystem  of  forming  a  veMel  in  a 
number  of  watertight  chamlyrB. 

The  uune  principle  ia  embraced  in  the  life- 
boats of  Joseph  Francis,  a  native  of  the  U.  S., 
which  are  made  of  sheet  metal,  and  are  used 
at  the  life  atatiouB  on  the  coasts  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  also  embraced  in  the  boat  of  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  craft  is  about  30  ft.  in  length  and 
8  ft.  wide,  with  its  ends  2  ft.  higher  than  its 
central  portion.  It  has,  lilce  previous  boats,  an 
itoa  keeL  This  keel  weighs  BOO  Iba.  On  each 
aide  are  air-tight  chambers.  The  floor  of  the 
boat  is  about  coincident  with  the  water  tine, 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  bottom  is 
filled  with  cork,  etc.  The  Francis  lifeboat  is 
peculiar  in  the  method  of  its  construction,  be- 
ing formed  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  each  broucht 
to  shape  in  dies,  operated  by  powerful  hy- 
draulic presses,  the  two  halves  being  after- 
wards firmly  secured  together.  The  material 
ia  sheet  copper;  it  is  corrugated  by  the  dies, 
so  as  to  give  great  longitudinal  strength  and 
stiftnus;  the  boat  fa  provided  with  a  number 
of  watertight  air  chambers  or  compartments  to 
inaure  its  buoyancy.     This  is  the  boat  now  in 

'iha  life  car  is  a  kind  of  boat,  closed  in  on 
top,  and  designed  to  be  drawn  through  the  surf 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore.  To  do  this  a 
hawser  is  stretched  from  one  point  to  the 
other;  the  car  is  attached  to  the  hawser  by 
rinn  provided  on  the  free  ends  of  suspending 
chains  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  car.  A  line  at- 
tached to  each  extremity  of  the  car  enables  it 
to  be  drawn  to  and  fro.  The  life  ear  used  in 
the  U.  B.  was  also  devised  by  Joseph  Francis. 
In  the  U.  8.  Life-saving  Service  the  various 
craft  of  this  kind  are  known  as  the  surfboat, 
tha  self-righting  and  self-bailing  lifeboat,  the 
power  life&at,  the  power  launch,  and  the  river 
Ufe  skiff. 
Life  Insnt'aiice.  See  IitBUKANCK 
Life-pie^yei,  small  buoy  designed  for  at- 
tachment to  the  person,  made  of  canvas  or 
other  fabric  stuffed  with  cork,  or  of  India  rub- 
ber and  inflat«d  with  air.  Annular  life-pre- 
servers are  simply  large  rings,  either  of  in- 
fiatcd  rubber  or  cork-st)^ed  canvas,  the  hole  in 
the  center  being  large  enough  to  receive  the 
waist  of  the  wearer,  the  device  being  worn  be- 
neath the  arms.  Although  its  cliunay  form  in- 
terferes with  free  movement  of  the  arms,  its 
simplicity  and  strength  make  it  generally  adap- 
table. The  best  are  made  of  solid  cork  instead 
~'  's-preaervers  are 

n  the  shoulders, 
and  the  blocks,  one  on  the  breast  and  one  on 
the  back,  are  held  dose  to  the  body  by  suitable 
strings.  Stools,  mattresses,  etc.,  ore  often 
made  buoyant  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  life- 
preserving  floats  when  thrown  upon  the  water. 

nilar 


tbroogh  »  tubo  and  monthpleoe,  have  been  de- 
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vised,  and  an  air-fllled  waterproof  dress  has 
been  used.  At  night  an  automatic  device  by 
which  the  throwing  overboard  of  the  life- 
preserver  ignites  a  fuse  which  cannot  be  put 
out  by  the  water  shows  by  its  light  where 
the  ring  is  floating.  The  fuse  is  so  composed 
that  a  column  of  dense  smoke  shows  its  n^ere- 
abonts  by  day. 

Life-sav'ing  Serv'lc^  term  specifically  used 
to  designate  organized  equipment  and  effort  for 
the  saving  of  life  in  case  of  wrecks  upon  the 
seashore,  or  upon  the  shores  of  lakes  or  rivers. 
With  the  exception  of  about  fifty  stations  sup- 
ported by  the  Danish  Oovt,,  mainly  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  and  a  few  on  the  coast  of 
Belgium,  this  service  of  the  U.  S.  we«  long 
the  only  goyenunent  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  tha  world.  The  task  of  marine  life 
saving  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  European  countries,  is  left  entirely  to 
private  societies,  except  that  in  Great  Brit- 
ain the  Coast  Guard,  under  the  direction  of 


the  Board  of  Trade,  is  charged  with  the  opera- 
tions at  rescues  attempted  by  the  use  of  line- 
carryina  rockets.     The  institution  in  the  U.  S. 

fradually  grew  out  of  the  sentiment  created 
y  the  terribly  fatal  disasters  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  more  particularly  those  on  the 
coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  first  Half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  these  frightful  wrecks, 
often  of  the  emigrant  ships  of  those  days,  oc- 
curred vrithout  remedy.  In  1848,  following  a 
grievous  disaster,  an  appropriation  of  {10,000 
was  made,  with  which  eight  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  equipped 
with  boats  and  some  other  life-saving  appli- 
ances. These,  and  other  stations  established 
shortly  afterwards,  were  without  crews,  but 
their  value  became  so  evident  that  crews  were 
provided  for  them,  and  their  number  and  the 
completeness  of  their  equipment  have  been 
gradually  increased,  until  in  I90S  tliere  were 
280  stations  fully  supplied  with  the  best-known 
appliances.  Of  these,  201  were  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;,  ei  on  the  Great  Lakes,  including  one  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  18  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  including  one  at  Nome, 
Alaska. 

Under  the  organization  effected  by  the  years 
of  effort  since  1871,  the  ocean,  lake,  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  U.  8.,  covering  an  extent  of  10,- 
000  m.,  were  laid  off  into  several  life-eaving 
districts.  Each  of  theae,  up  to  1915,  was  ^or- 
emed  by  a  local  superintendent  of  its  operations. 
Over  tu  were  a  gdneral  superiptuident  and  an 
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HHsietant  geaerul  auperioteodent,  ■tationed  at 
Wughiugton 

The  enormoua  value  of  thie  service  is  moat 
Btrikingly  act  forth  in  the  offlciid  report  of 
operatious  in  a  Biugle  fear,  viz.:  Number  of 
diaasterg,  948;  value  of  property  involved,  915,- 
041, UO;  value  of  property  aaved,  ¥l!i,26tt,l(HI ; 
value  of  property  lost,  92,775,040;   Dumber  of 

eraons  on  board,  6,320;  number  lost,  2Q;  num- 
r  succored  at  stations,  Sll;  number  of  ves- 
sels totally  lost,  49.  lu  addition,  174  TesselH 
were  warned  of  danger  by  the  signals  of  the 
policemen  and  wat«bmen  of  the  service  Jn  time 
to  escape  disaster.  The  surfboat  was  used  924 
times,  making  1,224  trips  and  landing  1,020 
persons;  the  lifeboats  113  times,  making  167 
trips  and  landing  21S  persons;  the  power 
lausche«  120  times,  making  130  trips  and  land- 
ing 213  persons;  the  breeches  buoy  IS  times, 
ntalciag  207  trips  and  landing  ISO  persons. 
The  station  crews  rescued  42  persons  connected 
with  vessels,  without  t!ie  aid  of  boats  or  other 
lite-saving  equipment,  and  66  not  connected 
with  vessels.  Ihe  tutal  number  of  disastera, 
1871-1908,  was  18,411;  number  of  persons  in- 
volved, 127,305;  lives  lost,  1,104;  value  of 
property  involved,  $05,046,606;  value  property 
saved,  $211,124,032.  Uoder  an  act  of  Congrera, 
approved  Jan.  28,  1915,  the  life-saving  eervice 
was  consolidated  with  the  revenue  cutter  ser- 
vice under  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  coastguard, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  militar;  force  M  the 
oountry,  to  be  under  the  orders  ot  the  Secretai^ 
cX  the  Treasury  in  peace  and  the  SecretATy  of 
the  Navy  in  war. 

Lifts.    See  Slevatobs. 

Lig'ament,  any  one  of  many  structures  in 
tbe  animal  organism  whose  function  is  to  hold 
other  organs  in  .their  placea.  The  aTtieular 
ligaments  are  found  in  most  of  the  movable 
joints.  They  consist  in  most  cases  of  wliite 
BbrouB  tissue,  which  is  very  Qexible,  tough,  and 
inelastic.  Some,  like  a  part  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  vertebrte,  are  partly  of  ysllow  fibrous 
tissue,  which  is  very  elastic.  Articular  liga- 
ments are  capsular  when  they  invest  a  joint  on 
all  sides;  /OAcicuior,  when  they  are  flat  bands 
of  flbrous  tissue  passing  from  bone  to  bone; 
funicular,  wiieu  they  are  rounded  cords.  Many 
of  the  viscera  (as  the  liver,  mammary  gland, 
uterus,  bladder,  etc.)  have  ligaments  holding 
tfaein  in  place.  Some  are  «u»pen»ory,  receiv- 
ing the  weight  of  the  organ;  others  are  lat- 
eral, acting  ae  guys  or  stays  to  prevent  lateral 
displacement.  Folds  oi  peritoneum  or  slips  of 
fascia  serve  as  ligaments  for  the  viscera. 

Li'gan,  goods  that  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  but 
are  attached  to  a  buoy,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  recovered.  Bracton  applies  the  term  to 
^oods  found  in  tbe  sea  so  far  from  shore  "  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  what  land  or  district 
they  are  to  be  referred,"  and  declares  that 


time  of  Lord  Coke  tbe  doctrine  was  established 
that  such  goods  were  not  abandoned  or  dere- 
lict, but  could  be  recovered  by  the  owner  on 
paying  reasonable  salvage  if  anyone  had  become 


Llga'tion  and  Lig'atnre,  in  surgery,  the  op- 
eration, and  the  cord  or  band  used  in  the  oper- 
ation, of  tying  blood  vessels,  to  prevent  hemor- 
rhage, or  in  the  strangulation  of  a  tumor  or  the 
like.  The  ligature  was  described  long  before 
tbe  circulation  of  the  blood  was  disovtred,  the 
first  account  of  its  use  having  been  given  by 
Susrutaa,  1500  B.C.  The  Arabian  physicians 
were  familiar  with  it  After  them  tlie  Italian 
surgeons  continued  to  use  it,  and  to  describe 
its  applications  and  modifications.  Its  use  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  French  surgeon  Am- 
broise  i'arS,  1GI7-S0,  who  championed  its  more 
extended  use.  Ligatures  are  made  of  metallic 
substances,  as  silver  or  iron  wire;  of  vegetable 
material,  as  of  rubber,  hemp,  or  linen;  and  of 
animal  tissues  or  products,  as  silicwoTm  gut, 
(^tgut,  and  silk.  Strips  of  kangaroo  ten£ins 
or  of  ox  aorta  are  occasionally  used  by  sur- 
geons. Whatever  material  is  employed  must 
needs  be  first  aseptic,  i.e.,  free  from  all  infec- 
tious material,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
suppuration  or  of  blood  poisoning.  Metallic 
ligatures  are  rarely  used.  They  may  be  left 
buried  in  the  deep  tissues,  there  to  remain,  but 
will  never  become  absorbed.  On  the  other 
band,  vegetable  fiber  very  slowly  disappears, 
often  at  least,  if  not  invariably;  the  i 


used  for  ligatur 

Light,  the  agent  by  which  the  eye  is  en- 
abled to  see  material  bodies.  Bodies  are  seen 
by  means  of  the  light  proceeding  from  tbem 
to  the  eye  in  straight  lines.  Tbe  light  may 
originate  with  the  visible  body,  which  is  then 
called  a  "source"  of  light  (a  fiame,  an  in- 
candescent filament,  etc. ) ,  or  it  may  merely  re- 
flect the  light  coming  from  a  source,  such  as 
tbe  sun.  In  this  latter  way  most  objects  are 
seen.  Light  was  formerly  supposed  to  consist 
of  tiny  corpuscles  given  off  by  the  source.  A 
"ray"  of  light  was  then  the  path  of  one  of 
these  corpuscles,  moving  in  a  straight  line, 
like  a  projectile.  Light  is  now  knwvn  to  con- 
sist of  waves,  and  the  medium  in  which  these 
are  propagated  has  been  named  tbe  "  luminif- 
erouB  ether."  The  motions  constituting  these 
waves  are  now  understood  to  be  electric  fluxes 
and  the  waves  are  believed  to  differ  from  the 
electro-magnetic  waves  used'  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy only  by  being  very  much  shorter.  They 
are  also  Identical  with  the  waves  of  radiant 
beat.  (See  Heat.)  A  "ray"  o(  light,  there- 
fore, has  no  objective  existence,  but  is  merely 
the   direction   of  advance   of   the   wave   point. 

Light  proceeds  usually  from  a  hot  body.  As 
the  temperature  of  a  body  increases  it  gives  off 
radiation,  at  first  only  of  great  wave  length, 
then  of  shorter  and  shorter  wave. lengths  in 
addition  to  those  previously  emitted.  The  first 
or  long-wave  radiation  does  not  affect  the  eye, 
but  is  appreciable  from  Its  heat  effects.  The 
first  visible  radiations  that  appear  are  the 
red,  then  those  of  shorter  wave  length  are 
added,  until  the  body  is  "  white  hot "  and  gives 
oflf  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Light  is 
also  occasionally  due  to  rnninhnrrinnnnn — tbf 
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two  toimd  wATM  when  in  opposite  phases  may 
oaiu«  sileoce,  so  two  light  waves  superposed 
niaj  produce  darkneae.  This  is  called  inter- 
ftrenov.  To  produce  absolute  darkness  ttie 
waTGS  must  be  half  a  wave  length  apart  and 
of  the  same  length  (the  same  color).  Tlie 
eonditiona  neaesaar;  for  interference  are  satia- 
fled  when  auch  lieht  passes  through  a  narrow 
slit  or  is  reflected  from  a  tbin  Aim  (as  a  soap 
bubble).  If  white  light  is  used  the  dark  l>ands 
due  to  interference  fall  in  different  places,  and 
the  result  is  a  band  of  colors  called  an  inter- 
femtce  spec  (rum. 

The  movements  constituting  a  light  wave 
take  place  ordinarily,  according  to  the  unduta- 
tory  theory,  in  all  directions  in  planes  parallel 
to  the  wave  front.  If  all  of  these  motions  are 
suppressed  except  those  in  one  deftnite  plane, 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  front,  the  light  is 
said  to  be  polarised  in  that  plane.  Polariza- 
tion oansot  be  detected  by  the  eye,  but  polar- 
ized light  will  pass  through  crystals  only  In 
certain  directions.  By  examining  a  ray  of 
light  through  such  a  crystal  and  slowly  rotat- 
ing It,  polarization  may  be  detected.  Light 
may  be  polarized  by  passage  through  crystals 
or  by  reflection.  The  velocity  of  Tight  is  so 
great  (S99.B60  kilometers  per  second  in  a  vacu- 
um) that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  ordinary 
observation  and  experiment  It  was  first  meas- 
ured astronomically  by  observation  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  ve- 
locity may  now  be  detected  and  measured  in 
the  laboratory  by  very  delicate  methods  of 
which  the  best  uses  a  swiftly  revolving  mirror. 
A  ray  of  light  is  rejected  by  this  to  a  distant 
point  and  back.  If  the  mirror  remained  still 
during  this  period  it  would  send  the  ray  back 
exactly  to  its  point  of  vrigin;  but  when  the 
mirror  is  set  in  motion  the  ray  is  slightly  devi- 
ated, showing  that  the  light  has  taken  time  to 
go  to  the  distant  point  and  back,  during  which 
time  the  moving  mirror  has  slightly  changed 
position.  The  length  of  the  ray's  path,  the 
velocity  of  the  mirror's  rotation,  and  the  de- 
viation of  the  ray,  furnish  data  for  calculating 
the  velocity  of  light.  See  Actimsu;  Ofticb; 
RCFLECIIOK;   Refkactiok. 

Light'foot,  Joaeph  Barber,  1829-80;  Eiuliah 
biblical  scholar;  b.  Liverpool;  tutor  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  1857-61;  Uulsean  Di- 
vinity Professor,  1881-71;  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
1B71-T9;  Bishop  of  Durham  after  1670.  His 
works  include  commentaries  on  Galatians, 
Philippiana,  and  Colossians,  each  with  a  re- 
vised Greek  text;  "Two  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,"  with  ap- 
pendix containing  the  newly  recovered  portions 
in  1877;  "Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,"  "  Uisserta- 
tiona  on  the  Apostolic  Age,"  "  Apostolic 
Fathera,"  "On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament,"  an  explanation  of  the 
work  ffit  the  New  Testament  company  of  Bible 
revisers,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Dghtlioiiae,  elevated  structure,  nanally  tow- 
er-a^ped,  containing  light  so  modi  lied  and 
directed  as  to  present  to  the  mariner  an  ap- 
pearance which  shall  at  once  enable  bim  to 
judge  of  his  position  during  the  night,  as  the 
:  sight  of  a  landmark  would  do  during  the  day. 
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As  the  mariner's  eye  is  usually  asiumed  to  be 
15  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  we  mutt  add  this 
distance  to  that  correBpondiog  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  light  to  ascertain  ite  range  of  visi- 
bility. A  light  100  ft.  high  vpould  have  a 
range  of  about  16  nautical  m.  Other  essentials 
to  the  tower  besides  that  of  light  bearing  are 
that  the  light  be  accessible  to  the  "  keeper," 
and  that  there  be  "  apartments  "  not  only  for 
the  keeper's  residence,  but  for  preserving  the 
supplies  for  his  needs  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  light. 

The   flrst   light-bearing   tower  of   which   we 
have    record,    built   by    Ptolemy    Philadelphus 
abt  300  B.C.,  figures  as  one  of  the  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  World  of  the 
.   During  the  Mid- 
;b    the 
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The  tower  was 
86  ft.  high;  the  light,  a  fixed  one,  72  ft. 
above    the    water,    could    be    seen    for    13    m. 

The  wearing  sway  of  the  rock  necessitated  a 
new  lighthouse,  and  this  was  built  on  another 
part  of  the  reef,  18'9-^2.  Its  light,  133  ft. 
aboi'e  tlie  sea.  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  17i 
m.  The  subsequent  structures  of  Beil  Rock 
(1808-11),  situated  in  the  channel  way  to  the 
entrance  of  tiie  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tav,  and 
Skerryvore  (1838),  olT  the  W.  coast  of  Argyll- 
shire, Scotland,  are  onlv  inferior  to  the  Eddy- 
stone  in  fame.  Other  "rock  lighthouses"  de- 
serve mention — e.g..  Bishop  Rock,  off  the  Scilly 
Islands;  The  Small  Rooks,  entrance  to  Bris- 
tol Channel;  Hanois  Rocka,  island  of  Alder- 
ney;  Barges  d'Olonne.  W.  coast  of  France; 
Heaux  de  Brehat,  N.  coast  of  France;  Wolf's 
Rock,   ofl  land's  End,   England;    and    Alada 
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Reef,  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  first  lighthouse  in 
the  U.  S.  was  erected.  1710,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Boston  harbor.  The  Treasury  Department  of 
the  Government  was  vested  with  the  care 
of  these  constructions,  but,  IB52,  a  lighthouse 
board  was  organized,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  president. 

The  first  cast-iron  lighthouses,  valuable  for 
remote  and  inaccessible  points  because  they 
can  be  completed  st  the  workshop,  were  two 
constructed  in  England  for  the  islands  of  Ber- 
muda and  Jamaica.  Another  kind  is  the 
wrought-iron  pile  lighthouse.  The  lower  ends 
of  the  iron  piles  are  fitted  with  large  cast-iron 
screws  and  screwed  through  a  soft  foundation 
to  a  firm  bearing,  or,  if  the  foundation  is  bard 
clay,  these  ends  are  sharpened  and  driven  until 
they  come  to  a  firm  bearing  on  cast-iron  disks 


Fio.    2.— Fbkhmei. 


which  bear  on  shoulders  forged  on  the  piles. 
A  fourth  form  of  light -be  a  ring  construction  is 
the  floating  lighthouse  or  lightship,  anchored 
at  places  where  the  construction  of  a  light- 
house would  be  impracticable  or  impossible. 
The  ship  is  strongly  built  and  lighted  by  a 
series  of  lamps  with  parabolic  reflectors  en- 
circling the  mast,  and  so  arranged  as  to  throw 
their  light  all  over  the  horizon.  To  obtain  a 
Hashing  light  on  a  lightship  was  a  difGcult 
problem  until  the  electric  light  gave  a  simple 
solution.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  it 
these  vessels  are  provided  with  a  sound  signal, 
as  in  the  U.  S.  a  steam  whistle,  in  France  a 
siren.  Some  buoys  are  lighted  by  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. The  electric  buoy  is  a  "spar"  (shaped 
like  a  ship's  spar),  having  a  100-candle  power 
incandescent  light  at  its  upper  end.  the  cur- 
rent being  supplied  from  a  shore  station. 

Wood    and    coal,    the    first    fuels    used    for 
lights,  were  followed  by  wax  and  tallow  candle« 
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(used  iu  Hveral  ScandinftTian  lighthonsM  as 
late  BB  1846 ) ,  irhtch  were  in  turn  superseded 
by  solid- wicked  tftmpi,  burning  onimitl  and 
ve^table  oil.  Since  1S79  mineral  oil  baa  been 
universally  in  use,  gas  being  employed  to  only 
a  limited  extent.  The  appliution  of  electric- 
ity to  lighthouse  illumination  has  received  an 
immense  development  in  recent  years.  Since 
1863  electric  lights  liave  been  maintained  at 
both  houses  of  La  HGve,  and  this  kind  of  light 
has  come  more  and  more  into  common  use. 
The  currents  are  produced  by  magneto- electric 
machines,  worked  by  steam  engines,  and  are 
(» fried  by  conducting 
cables  to  the  regulat^ 
ors  or  electric  tantps 
used  to  regulate  the 
separation  of  the  car- 
barn points  between 
which  the  light  is 
produced. 

Lighthouse  appara- 
tus is  divided  into 
several  orders,  de- 
pending on  the  focal 
length  in  eac^  case. 
The  orders  are  let, 
8d,  3d,  S},  4th,  eth, 
and  eth.  Their  use  is 
governed  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  site 
occupied  by  the  light- 
house. The  first-or- 
der lens  is  the  larg- 
est. A  light  of  this 
order  is  placed  on 
very  important  points 
of  the  coast,  such  as 
A  marked  headland, 
the  entrance  to  an 
important  harbor,  to 
mark  some  special  ob- 
Fia.  3.— FiBr-oasn  Bot.o-  stacle,  etc  The  seo- 
PBOTAL  CtTADioTTHic  Af-  oud-  and  third-oTdeF 
ruuTvs.  lenses   are  placed   at 

less  important  points. 
The  third- aod-a-half  and  lower  orders  are 
rmrely  used  as  coast  lights.  Thev  come  under 
the  general  bead  of  interior  or  harbor  lights. 
The  focal  length  of  each  size  of  tens  isi  Of 
the  first  order,  36.25  in.;  of  the  second,  2T.5S 
in.;  of  the  third,  19.70  in.;  of  the  third-and-a- 
balf,  13.78  in.;  of  the  fourth,  9.35  in.;  of  the 
fifth,  7M  in.;  of  the  sixth,  5.91  in. 

The  concentration  of  the  rays  of  Ugbt  given 
off  by  the  source  is  accomplished  by  three 
main  systems:  (1)  The  catoptric,  used  chiefly 
on  lightships,  in  which  the  rays  are  reflected 
back  from  a  property  shaped  mirror  without 
being  parallelized.  The  first  reflectors  were 
segments  of  spheres.  TeulCre,  1783,  introduced 
the  paraboloidal  reflector  and  placed  the  lamp 
in  its  focus,  and  accomplished  the  fleshing  or 
eclipee  light  by  placing  several  lights,  with 
their  reflectors,  on  the  outside  of  a  polyhedral 
clockwork.     (2)  The  dioptric  system,  flrst  pro- 


the  rays  passing  through  it.  His  system  is 
based  on  the  optical  principle  of  the  convex 
lens,  that  rays  of  li^t  emitted  from  a  lumi- 
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nous  point  at  its  principal  focus,  striking  the 
lens,  are  refracted  in  passing  through  it,  and 
hut  for  the  effects  of  spherical  aberration 
would  emerge  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
axis.    The  neceswty  of  having  at  the  focus  of 


chanical  lamp.  (3)  The  catadioptric  system,  in 
which  the  mechanism  for  tioth  reflection  and 
refraction  is  employed.  Fresnel  commenced 
the  execution  of  a  fourth-order  apparatus,  em- 
bodying an  improvement  for  parallelizing  the 
ra^B  by  means  of  totally  reflecting  catadiop- 
tric rings,  three  of  which  he  arranged  below 
and  Ave  above  the  central  drum,  instead  of 
horiiontally,     the     latter     forming     a     done, 


light,  more  or  leas  dim,  which  could  be  s 

between  the  flashes,  so  that  the  light  had  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  a  fixed  light,  va- 
ried by  flashes.  Stevenson  devised  further  a 
plan  to  do  away  with  the  metallic  reflectors 


centrating  all  the  available  light  in  the  flash 
itself.  Hence  the  name  hotophotal.  See 
Fig.  3. 

The  French  engineers  of  the  lighthouse 
service  give  more  attention  to  increasing  tho 
duration  than  the  intensity  of  the  flashes  of 
the  flashing  lights.  A  most  important  feature 
in    the    Fresnel    lenticular    apparatus    is    the 


horizon  combine  the  principles  of  the  double- 
current -of- air  burner,  multiple  concentric 
wicka,  and  the  mechanism  of  pumps  worked 
by  clock  machinery  for  supplying  a  super- 
abundant quantity  of  oil.  Another  apparatus 
constructed  hy  Fresnel  was  that  which  pro- 
duced a  fixed  light,  varied  by  flashes  at  re^- 


paratus    a    subsidiary    one    which    revolved 
around  the  other. 

In  order  to  protect  the  illuminating  appara- 
tus, the  lighthouse  tower  is  surmounted  by  * 
lantern,  iu  which  the  light  is  placed,  the  size 
of  wiiich  is  determined  hy  the  order  of  the 
light.  The  tiase,  uprights,  and  dome  are  gen- 
erally made  of  copper  or  iron  and  the  sides 
are  glazed  with  heavy  plate  glass.  It  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  he  well  ventilated.  The 
luminous  intensity  of  a  light  is  measured  by 
means  of  a  photometer,  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  some  countries  being  the  light  of  a 
Carcel  lamp  consuming  a  certain  quantity  of 
oil  per  hour,  and  in  others  a  sperm  candle  of 
flxed  dimensions  which  consumes  a  certain 
numlier  of  grains  per  hour.  The  distance  at 
which  a  light  may  be  seen  is  termed  ita 
"  range."  The  form  of  the  earth's  surface  in- 
troduces another  element  in  the  problem  of 
determining  the  value  of  the  range — that  of 
the  helsht  of  the  light  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  thus  have  the  theoretical  or  lumi- 
nous range  and  the  practical  or  geographical 

Light'nlng,  illuminating  flash  produced  bj 
the  discharge  of  atmospheric  electric!^,  either 


between  two  douda,  or  between  a  cloud  and  the 
earth,  uBually  acoompanied  hj  a  noise  called 
thunder.  It  manifeeta  itself  in  various  fonns, 
which  have  been  called  forked,  dgzag,  ball. 


sheet,  and  heat  lightning.    Zigzag  lightning  is 
produced  by  the  aischarge  of  a  large  quantity 
of  electricity  from  a  cloud  through  a  resiating 
medium,  which  becomes  compressed  at  various 
points  and  thus  tumi  the  current  aside.     Ex- 
periments  demonstrate   that   the   more   air   ia 
rarefied,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  r^dlly  will  it  permit  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current,  except  when  a 
nearly  perfect  vacuum  is  produced;  and 
the  more  it  is  compressed  the  more  re- 
sistance it  offers.    Ball  lightning  occurs 
during  an  extremely  intense  discharge. 
Sheet  lightning  has  the  appearance  of 
a  diffuse  glare  of  light,  sometimes  illu- 
minating the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
whole   surfaces  of  clouds.     It  may   be 
•aused  by  a  stroke  of  zigzag  lightning 
at  a  great  distance,  sending  its   light 
through  great  thicknesses  of  clouds,  so 
aa  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  diffuse- 
ness;  or  it  may  result  from  the  passage 
of  electricity  of  no  great  tension  from 
particle  to  particle,  like  t^at  produced 
m   discharging    an    electrical   machine 
over  the  surface  of  a  bedewed  pane  of    ' 
glass.    Heat  lightning  differs  but  little      Tia.  2, 
from  sheet  lightning,  being  produced  in 
the  same  t^vo  ways.    When  produced  by 
the  reflection  or  transmission  of  zigzag  light- 
ning, thunder  is  not  heard,  on  account  of  the 
distance.     Sound   travels   about   1,100   ft,   per 
second,    so   that   thunder    following    lightning 
after  an  interval  of  Ave  seconds  is  due  to  a 
discharge  a  mile  away,  the  interval  becoming 
less  and  less  as  the  storm  approaches. 
Of  the  nature  of  lightning  the  ancients  knew 


nothing.  Even  the  earlier  electricians  did  not 
suspect  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity. 
The  Abb«  NoUet,  1740,  Arst  drew  att«nti<Hi  to 
the  similarity  of  effects  exhibited  by  thunder 
clouds  and  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. Franklin  established 
the  fact  first  by  enumerating 
in  a  clear  and  methodical 
manner  the  various  pointa 
of  resemblance,  and  the 
similar  effects  produced  by 
each,  and  finally  by  actually 
conducting  the  lightning  to 
the  earth  in  his  well-known 
experiment  with  the  kite  in 
Philadelphia.  Dalibard  in 
France,  acting  according  to 
the  instructions  of  Franklin, 
May  10,  17G2,  obtained  elec- 
trical sparks  from  an  iron 
rod  40  ft.  high  in  the  gar- 
den at  Marly,  and  charged 
Leyden  jars  from  the  same 
source.  Franklin  did  not 
make  his  experiment  with 
the  kite  till  June  IGth  of 
the  same  year.  The  electri- 
cal condition  of  the  atmos- 
Ehere  during  thunderstorms 
I  thus  established,  and  it 
(From  k  photograph  appears  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  almost  always  posi- 
tively electrified  in  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  higher  the 
stratum  of  air  the  more  decidedly  positive  is 
its  electrical  condition. 

Atmospheric  electricity  is  developed  by  evap- 

'ation  and  '  

each  other,  < 


descent  of  the  raindrops  develops  nwitive  elec- 
tricity in  the  air,  and  the  same  effect  is  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity  of  waterfalls,  the  air  for 
several  hundred  feet  distant  being  filled  with 
negative  electricity.  Franklin,  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, was  not  long  in  drawing  from  his  dis- 
covery practical  results  of  importance  in  pro- 
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Lizhtnlng  Bodo,  or  LightnlDK  Condnct'ors, 
metallic  rods  attached  to  buildings  or  abips 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  the 
effects  of  lightaing.  The  famous  experiments 
of  Benjamin  Firanklin  doubtless  su^^sted  the 
use  of  such  deviees.  The  principal  ideas  which 
have  been  in  vt^ue  with  reference  to  protection 
from  lightning,  and  upon  which  nearly  all 
lightning  conductors  since  Franklin's  day  have 
been  based,  are  two;  The  dissipation  of  the 
induced  charge  by  the  well-known  action  of 
points,  and  the  cairyiDg  away  to  earth  or  wa- 
ter in  a  harmless  manner  of  such  portions  of 
the  discharge  as  may  include  in  its  path  the 
building  or  vessel  to  be  protected. 

Tbe  important  question  of  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  lightning  rods  is  still  an 
open  one.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  phe' 
nomena  of  atmospheric  electricity  and  of  re- 
lated phenomena  in  the  domain  of  electrostat- 
ics, however,  has  made  it  possible  to  draw 
certain  conclusions.  Damages  from  lightning 
are  of  two  distinct  cUsses.  The  first  includes 
damages  arising  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
main  discharge;  the  other  class  comprises  the 
secondary  e^cts,  due  to  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium,  temporarily  disturbed,  between 
bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  path. 
The  oaaes  in  which  lightniiig  rods  have  to  deal 
with  the  main  discharge  are,  however,  compar- 
atively rare ;  tfaat  is  to  say,  the  number  of  in' 
stances  in  which  buildings  lie  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pith  of  discharge  without  forming 
a  portion  of  it  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  in  which  the  flash  passes  directly  through 
the  structure  itself.  For  the  protection  of 
buildings  from  these  secondary  effects  the 
efficacy  of  lightning  rods  is  unquestionable, 
and,  so  far  as  this  sort  of  protection  is  con- 
cerned, certain  general  statements  as  to  their 
construction  may  be  laid  down: 

First,  The  dissipating  action  of  points  is  very 
■mall.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  points  poBsess 
any  practical  efficacy.  Setxmd.  The  lower  end 
of  the  systems  of  rods  should  be  well  grounded. 
In  buildings  containing  water  pipes  a  satis' 
factory  connection  with  the  earth  can  be  ob~ 
tained  by  attaching  the  system  of  lightning 
conductors  to  these  pipes.  Third.  Gas  pipea 
should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  establishing 
a  connection  with  the  earth.  Gas  pipes  are 
likely  to  cause  Area  by  the  ignition  of  their 
contents  at  any  point  where  there  is  a  leak. 
Fourth.  All  portions  of  the  structure  contain- 
ing considerable  mBSsea  of  metal,  such 


o  connected  by  attaching  them  to  the  light- 
ning  rods.  Fifth.  As  regards  the  material  of 
which  lightning  rods  should  be  made,  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  oonatructed  is  of  leas  im- 
portance than  the  form.  Of  course,  metals 
rMdily  fusible,  such  as  lead,  are  not  to  be 
selected)  and,  since  lightning  roda  are  exposed 
to  tbe  we*tlier.  It  is  deairable  to  have  them 
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constructed  of  metals  which  will  be  perma- 
nent. Ordinarily  the  choice  limits  itself  to 
copper  and  iron;  and  iron  is,  on  the  whole, 
probably  the  best  available  material.  For 
many  years  there  was  a  controversy  between 
those  who  held  that  tbe  essential  character- 
istic of  lightning  rods  was  a  sufficient  cross- 
sectional  area,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  croas 
section  was  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  held  that  the  rod 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  offer  a  large  sur- 
face. It  is  now  perfectly  well  established  that 
sudden  surges  of  current,  such  as  pass  over 
lightning  rods  at  the  time  of  discharge,  are  not 
capable  of  being  conducted  save  by  the  outer- 
most layers  of  the  metal.  This  fact  is  ac- 
counted for  by  tlie  self-induction  of  the  ma- 
terial. Owing  to  this  inductive  action,  which 
confines  the  current  to  the  outside,  tubes  with 
thin  walls  are  as  good  carriers  of  lightning  as 
solid  rods  of  the  same  diameter,  while  a  bro^l 
strip  or  tape  weighing  the  same  per  lineal  foot 
as  a  rod  or  tube  is  much  better  than  either. 

Bisth.  Insulation  of  lightning  rods  from  the 
body  of  the  structure  which  they  are  intended 
to  protect  is  distinctly  disadvantageous.  The 
object  of  lightning  rods  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
vey a  discharge  from  tbe  sky  to  the  earth  with- 
out permitting  the  same  to  utilize  tbe  building 
itself  as  a  conductor,  as  it  is  to  connect  all 
those  portions  of  the  building  itself  which  are 
conductors  of  electricity  with  the  earth,  so  as 
to  allow  the  transfer  of  electricity,  under  the 
tremendous  inductive  action  of  passing  clouds, 
to  go  on  without  the  production  of  dangerous 
sparks.  Sevenik.  Lightning  rods  should  be  as 
nearly  straight  as  poBsiblc.  All  coils  and  loops 
are  to  be  avoided,  because  they  possess  aelf- 
induction  sufficient  to  cause  tlie  aischarge  to 
leap  across  between  the  intervening  portions 
of  the  conductor  instead  ol  going  around 
through  the  metal. 

The  desirability  or  undeairability  of  attach- 
ing lightning  rods  to  buildings  is  a  question 
concerning  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule.  In  the  case  of  ships  at 
sea  carrying  wooden  masts  or  spars,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  such  pro- 
tection against  lightning.  In  the  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  building  situated  upon  some 
stratum  which  in  itself  affords  insulation  from 
the  surrounding  region  of  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  a  system  of 
metallic  conductors  connecting  the  house  with 
tile  earth  would  be  a  source  of  protection  or 
of  added  danger. 

The  development  of  eitensive  systems  of 
overhead  wires  for  telephone  and  electric- light- 
ing service  has  greatly  modified  the  problem  of 
protection  from  liehtning,  and  has  compelled 
the  introduction  of  apparatus  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  lightning  rod.  This  apparatus  is 
the  lightning  arrester,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  aSori  a  path  to  earth  for  the  electric 
charges  which  gather  by  induction  upon  such 
systems  of  wires.  The  function  of  the  light- 
ning arrester  is  primarily  to  protect  the  in- 
struments (telephones,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.) 
which  are  connected  with  the  outdoor  wires, 
but  it  also  protects  against  flre  the  buildings 
which   the  wires  enter.     The  system  of  wires 
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pertaining  to  a  telephone  exchange,  for  ex- 
ample, gathers  charges  of  electricity  over  a 
wide  area,  and  the  discharge  to  earth  is  likel; 
to  occur  through  the  ground  wire  of  some 
building  remote  from  the  disturbance.  A 
properly  arranged  lightning  arrester  will  pre- 
vent this  bj  keeping  the  potential  of  the  en- 
tire system  under  control.  Lightning  rods  are 
ordinarily  brought  into  service  only  at  rare 
intervals  i  the  lightning  arrester,  on  account  of 
the  extended  network  exposed  to  the  inductive 
effects  of  thunder  clouds,  will  be  in  action  with 
Dearly  every  passing  storm. 

Ligne  (I^D),  Charles  Joseph  (Prince  of), 
1735-1814;  Austrian  general  and  diplomatist: 
b.  Brussels ;  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  Belgian  families ; 
entered  the  Austrian  army,  1T52,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  com- 
manded the  vanguard  in  the  Bavarian  War  of 
Succession.  During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II  he 
held  the  highest  military  and  diplomatic  posi- 
tions, and  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite with  all  European  courts.  Under  Leo- 
rld  he  fell  into  disfavor,  and  though  Francis 
made  him  field  marshal,   1808,  be  never  re- 


e  recent  geological  formations; 
the  term  is  therefore  syonymous  with  brown 
coal.  Lignite  has  no  definite  formula  of  com- 
position. Different  specimens  vary  much  in 
physical  and  chemical  character,  shading  into 
unchanged  vegetable  fiber  above  and  true  coal 
below.  Lignites  or  brown  coals  are  found 
chieSy  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions. Here  they  occur  in  deposits  which  rival 
in  area  and  thickness  the  coat  beds  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system.  In  general  terms,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  tignitea  occupy  an  intermedi- 
ate position,  both  in  date  and  composition, 
between  the  peat  which  is  now  forming  and 
true  coals  of  Falceozoic  age,  and  represent  a 
stage  in  the  progressive  distillation  which  veg- 
etable tissue  passes  through  when  buried.  This 
process  results  in  the  formation  of  (1)  peats, 
(E)  lignite,  (3)  bituminous  coal,  (4)  anthra- 
cite, {6)  graphite.  No  sharp  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  separate  these  groups,  aa  they  are  found 
shading  into  each  other  by  all  possible  inter- 
mediate phases.  Since  they  are  successively 
derivatives  one  from  the  other,  the  series  is 
necessarily  continuous.     See  Ck>AL. 

Lignnm-vit»  <llg'nilm-vl't«),  wood  of  the 
Quaiaeum,  a  genus  of  trees,  natural  order 
y.ygophyUacea,  of  which  the  important  species 
are'O.  tt/fioinale  and  Q.  sanctum,  small  ever- 
green trees,  with  blue  flowers,  growing  in  the 
W.  Indies  and  adjacent  mainland;  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  heavy,  sinks  in  water,  and  is 
much  used  in  manufactures,  as  for  ship  blocks, 
tenpin  balls,  etc.  It  is  exported  from  the  W. 
Indies  in  logs  or  billete.  of  which  the  sapwood 
is  yellow  and  the  heartwood  greenish  brown. 
It  baa  a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed  or  heated. 
O.  retin,  or  guaiaa,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
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same  tree,  obtained  from  the  wood,  and  also 
exported  from  the  W.  Indies.  It  comes  in  diep 
greenish-brown  or  olive-colored,  brittle,  resin- 
ous masses,  of  feeble  fragrant  odor,  and,  after 
melting  in  the  mouth,  of  a  hot,  pungent  taste. 
It  is  a  complex  body,  containing  three  acids, 
a  peculiar  resin,  and  other  substanoes.     It  is 
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completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  deep- 
brown  tincture.  Guaiac  readily  oxidizes  on  ex- 
posure, turning  green,  and  from  the  change  of 
color  produced  by  contact  with  some  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  is  useful  as  a  chem- 
ical test,  as  for  detection  of  blood  in  stains. 
It  is  used  sometimes  in  medicine  as  a  so-called 
"  alterative  "  in  rheumatism  and  syphilis,  and 
as  an  emmenagogue  and  sudoriSc  Q.  sanctum 
grows  in  Florida. 

Ligor*,  state,  town,  and  isthmus  of  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula ;  state  is  feudatory  to  Siam,  and 
extends  across  the  peninsula;  area,  17,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  abt.  150,000,  three  quarters  Siamese, 
the  rest  Malays,  Chinese,  and  the  aborigines 
of  the  forests.  The  principal  productions  are 
rice,  pepper,  rattans,  dyewoods,  ivory,  tin,  and 
gold.  The  town  and  capital  is  near  the  E, 
coast,  on  a  wooded  plain,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream,  forming  a  good  harbor.  The 
isthmus  forms  the  N.  part  of  the  state;  has 
long  been  a  favorite  place  for  crossing  the  pen- 
insula; distance,  70  m. 

Lignori  (l^-gO-O're),  Alfonso  Maria  da,  ISQS- 
1787;  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
b.  near  Naples;  was  originally  a  lawyer,  but 
becnme  a  priest,  1722 ;  devoted  himself  to  the 
instruction  and  reform  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  classes,  and  founded  an  order  for  that 
purpose,  1732.  In  1762  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Sant'  Agata  dei  Goti.  He  was  a  warm 
opponent  of  Jansenism  and  rigorism,  and  pub- 
lished several  theological  and  devotional  works; 
canonized  Ma^  26,  1S30;  day,  August  2d. 

Lifu'rla,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of 
N,  Italy;  the  land  of  the  Ligures,  the  bounda- 
ries of  which  were  not  accurate!}'  defined  until 
the  time  of  Augustus.  According  to  his  di- 
vision of  Italy,  it  comprised  the  territory  from 
the  ligurian  Sea  across  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
the  Padua  (Po)  in  the  N-  and  from  the  Varua 
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in  the  W.  to  the  Macra  In  the  B.  When  first 
mentioned  in  biatory,  the  Ligurea  occupied  a 
much  larger  territory,  extending  far  into  Gaul, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rhone.  They  were  a 
warlike,  quick-witted,  and  enterprising  people, 
whose  origin  and  relations  are  entirely  un- 
known. Liguria  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Gaul.  The  name  was  renewed 
by  Napoleon,  1797,  when  the  republic  of  Genoa 
was  transformed  into  the  Ligurian  Republic, 
but  the  absorption  of^the  little  state  tn  the 
French  empire,  1806,  destroyed  its  autonomy, 
and  its  territory  became  for  a  time  the  three 
French  departments  of  Apennin,  Genoa,  and 
Slontenotte. 

Li  HunK-Chang  (16  hlng-chBng),  abt.  1821- 
1EK)1 ;  Chinese  statesman ;  b.  Hofei,  province  of 
Nganhwei;  attained  the  degree  of  Chin  Cze 
(the  third),  1S47>  was  appointed  a  compiler  of 
the  second  class  in  the  Hani  in  College,  and, 
1850,  compiler  in  the  imperial  printing  office. 
In  the  Taiping  rebellion  be  conducted  the  final 
campaign  that  crushed  the  revolt;  was  equally 
Buccegsfiil  against  the  Nienfei  rebels,  whom  he 
completely  overthrew.  186B.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Chili  and  made  Senior 
Grand  Secretary  of  State,  In  the  face  of  op- 
position he  brought  about  the  introduction  of 
the  telegraph,  the  reorganizing  of  the  army  on 
European  models,  the  establishment  of  dock- 
yards and  arsenals,  and  the  construction  of 
railways.  In  1896  he  represented  the  Emperor 
of  China  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  and  on 
his  way  back  to  China  visited  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  and,  IBOO, 
was  appointed  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the 
Boxer  uprising. 

LilJic,  popular  name  of  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Byringa,  of  the  olive  family.  The  best  known 
fa  the  common  lilac,  8.  vulgaris,  a  native  of 
central  Asia,  half  naturalized  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  Its  early  blooming  flowers  are  com- 
monly of  the  tint  called  lilac,  but  often  are 
white  or  dark  purple.  8.  pertioa,  8.  ohtnettm«, 
with  other  species  and  their  hybrids,  are  com- 
mon in  cultivation. 

mi>tmie,  Jolln,  1618-67;  English  political 
agitator;  b.  Thickney  Puncharden,  Durham; 
imbibed  in  youth  opinions  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  having  circulated 
pamphlets  against  the  bishops,  was  condemned, 
1638,  to  pay  £500,  to  receive  600  lashes,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  be  remanded  to 
prison.  He  fought  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
at  Edgehill,  Brentford,  and  Marston  Moor,  and 
was  thrown  into  Newgate  for  libeling  the 
Presbyterians.  He  afterwards  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  Levelers;  accused  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  of  designs  on  the  sovereignty;  was,  1049, 
tried  for  sedition  and  acquitted;  took  refuge 
in  Holland;  returned,  1633;  joined  the  Quakers. 

LiUnokaUni  (Ie-Ie-w(t-kB-IB'n«),  Lydia  Kama- 
keha,  1838-1917;  ex-Queen  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  married  John  0.  Dominis.  a  native  of 
Boston,  Governor  of  Oahu  (d.  1801).  She  had 
been  made  vice  regent  when  King  Kalakaua 
left  Hawaii  for  the  U.  8.,  and  soon  after  his 
death  in  San  Prancisro  she  was  proclaimed 
queen,  January  29,  1891,    Her  efforts  to  abol- 
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ish  the  constitution  of  1887  and  to  restore  the 
more  absolute  power  of  the  crown  caused  her 
overthrow,  January  30,  1893,  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  population,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  U.  8.  element  Prea.  Cleveland  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  mediate  between  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the   queen,   with  a 

LiUe  [lei).    SeeLiBLE. 

Lil'lyi  John.     See  LrLT, 

Lil'y,  or  LiUy,  William,  1406-1620;  English 
educator;  b.  Odiham,  Hampshire;  founded  a 
grammar  school  in  London,  1509,  and  was  ap- 
parently the  first  who  taught  Greek  in  that 
city;  in  1512  was  appointed Itigh  master  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
educational  works,  among  them  "  Breviasima 
Institutio  seu  Ratio  Grammatices  Cognoscen- 
die,"  commonly  known  as  Lily's  "  Grammar." 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
It  was  the  accepted  grammar  in  the  English 
schools  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  ia 
still  used  in  St.  Paul's  School. 

LHybn'nm  (originally  the  name  of  the  cape 
which  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  Sicily),  the 
modem  Marsala;  built  by  the  Carthaginians 
abt.  350  B.C.  At  the  close  of  the  first  Punio 
War  it  was  made  over  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  basis  for  her  attacks  on  Africa. 

Lil'y  Fam'ily,  group  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  characterized  by  a  regular  complete 
perianth,  free  from  the  three-celled  ovary,  and 
six  stamens.  They  nre  mainly  herbaceous,  and 
with  the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  colored 
alike  and  the  leaves  paral lei- veined ;  but  to  all 
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these  characters  there  are  exceptions.  Many 
have  bulbs,  others  tutiers  or  root  stocks.  A 
few  are  arborescent,  such  as  the  larger  yuccas, 
and  especially  dragon  trees.  The  lamous 
dragon  tree  of  Orotava,  Teneriffe  (overthrown, 
1888),  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  trees 
in  existence.  As  now  received,  the  family  com- 
prises fully  2,300  species,  widely  distnbuted 
throughout    tbe    world,    and    constituting    a 
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number  of  well -marked  aubtemllies  [lorae- 
timcH  regarded  aa  familieB).     To  thia   family 

belong  tbe  tulips,  liliee,  crown  imperial,  calo- 
cbortuB,  and  moat  of  the  well-known  and 
prized  ornamental  plants  of  tbe  order,  as  also 
the  hyacinth  and  the  onion  tribe,  the  aiipara- 
gUB,  and  a  popular  conservatory  climber.  Myr- 
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•ipAj/Uum  (falsely  called  smilai),  Conoallaria 
(^e  lily  of  the  valley),  Polygonattim  (Solo- 
moD'a  seal),  tlie  medicinal  and  ornamental  Col- 
cfcicum  (meadow  saffron),  Verotrum,  tbe  white 
hellebore  and  its  allies,  which  fumish  vera- 
trine.  the  last  named  having  very  active  acrid- 
poisonous  roots  or  corms.  The  bitter  juice  of 
one  or  two  species  of  Aloe  furnishes  aloes.  One 
of  the  strongest  of  fibers  is  'New  Zealand  Has, 
from  the  leaves  of  Pkormivm  lenoie. 


r  (Conpallaria  moj'oKi), 
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fhan;  Mountains,  prized  in  garden  and  green- 
ouse  cultivation  for  its  beauty  and  fraf^ance. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Convallaria  majaiie.  It 
is  used  by  perfumers  as  the  basis  of  eau  d'or, 

Lima  (ll'mfi),  capiUl  of  Allen  Co.,  Ohio;  on 
tbe  Ottawa  River;  71  m.  N.  of  Dayton;  is  tbe 
center  of  the  great  Ohio  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural-gas fields;  is  one  of  the  largest  petroleum 
refining  and  shipping  pointe  in  the  country; 
has  manufactures  of  railroad  cars.  locomotives, 
machinery  used  in  the  petroleum  and  wood- 
working industries,  and  large  railroad  repair 
shops;  RDd  is  the  seat  of  Lima  Collie  [Luth- 
eranj.     Pop.   (1910)   30,508. 

Lima  (le'mB),  capital  of  Peru  and  of  the 
department  of  Lima;  at  the  head  of  a  plain 
forming  a  plateau  where  tbe  river  Rimao 
emerges  from  the  spurs  of  tbe  Cordilleras;  S12 
ft.  above  the  sea;, 6  m.  from  its  port  of  Cal- 
lao,  on  the  Pacific.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out,  has  thirty-three  public  squares,  many  of 
them  handsomely  adorned  with  statues  and 
fountains;  a  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  America;  a  senate  house  (the  old 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition);  Fizarro's  palace, 
now  used  for  government  offices;  the  Univ.  of 
San  Marcos,  founded  1551,  which  includes  tbe 
College  of  San  Carlos,  founded  1770;  several 
national  colleges  (high  schools)  and  medical 
colleges,  a  mining  and  engineering  school,  a 
naval  and  military  institute,  a  national  li- 
brary, and  a  mint.  The  Dos  de  Mayo  Hospital 
is  perhaps  tbe  finest  edifice  in  tbe  city.  The 
Exposition  Building,  a  kind  of  national  mu- 
seum, is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  In  tbe  out- 
skirts is  a  good  botanical  garden  and  a 
zoological  garden.  Lima  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Peru,  Callao  being,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  portion  of  it;  tbe  most  important 
exports  are  silver,  gold.  vicuBa  wool,  bides, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  cinchona.  The  city  was 
founded  1.535;  was  the  seat  of  tbe  viceroys  of 
Peru,  who  during  the  colonial  period  ruled 
nearly  all  of  Spanish  America;  was  the  capital 
of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Onfederation,  183e--38. 
It  has  always  been  an  important  point  during 
the  Peruvian  civil  wars.  In  1746  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  injured  since  by  the  same  cause. 
Pop.  province  (1008)  172.927.  City  pop.  (1008) 
140,880. 

Lim«  «  Silv«  (e  sei'vB),  Lais  Aires  d«  (suc- 
cessively Baron.  CTount,  Marquis,  and  Duke  of 
Caxias).  1803-80;  Brazilian  military  oflicer 
and  statesman;  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro;  became  a 
brigadier  general.  182B;  President  of  Maran- 
hBo,  1S40-41;  subduing  a  formidable  rebellion; 
became  Vice  President  and  military  command- 
ant of  SHo  Paulo.  1842,  and  quelled  another 
rebellion.    As  President  of  Rio  Grande  do  t^ut, 


which  drove  the  dictator  Kosas  from  Buenoa 
Aires.  He  entered  the  Senate,  1855.  and  led 
the  Conservatives;  was  Minister  of  War,  IB55~ 
56;  Premier,  1856-47  and  1861-62;  became 
marthal,  1862;  commanded  the  Brazilian 
forces,  I86&-C0,  during  tbs  war  with  Para- 
guay; was  again  Prime  Minister,  lBTS-78.  H« 
mas  the  only  duke  created  under  the  empire. 
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LlmaiMl  (M-mK-aAl'),  pert  in  CjpruH;  on  S. 
coast;  40  m.  8W.  of  Nikosiai  and  chief  place 
of  the  district  of  Limssftol.  Here  the  Otto- 
BiBiu  landed,  1S71,  and  took  the  island  from 
the  Venetians.  Gypium,  raw  umber,  raielna, 
brandy,  and  wine  are  exported.  Pop.  (1001) 
8,20s. 

Linit»o,  or  Limlins,  word  first  used  by  the 
scholastic  theologians  of  the  Middle  Aees  to 
designate,  as  being  on  the  outskirts  of  hell, 
that  place  in  which  the  Boula  of  the  just  who 
died  before  Christ's  resurrection  were  detained. 
It  was  a  place  of  rest  and  joy,  thotigh  imper- 
fect, to  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  till 
Christ  delivered  them  and  led  them  into 
heaven  at  the  time  of  His  ascension.  It  also 
means  a  place  where  the  souls  of  infants  that 
die  without  baptism  are  detained  on  account 
of  original  sin. 

Limbnrg  (llm'berg),  or  Limbonrx  (IftA-bOr'), 
territory  extending  along  both  sides  of  the 
Jleuse  River,  which  belonged  alternately  to  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria,  un- 
til it  was  finally  divided  between  Belgium  and 
the   Netherlands,   1830.     Along  the  Meuse  the 

region  is  very  fertile,  affo   '' "     '   — 

turage  for  lai^  herds  of 
of  the  country  is  sterile,  the  soil  being  either 
marshy  or  sand,v.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  pursued 
here.  Dutch  Limburg  comprises  an  area  of 
850  sq.  m.,  with  (1007)  327,714  inhabitants,  of 
whom  nine  tenths  were  Roman  Catholics; 
principal  towns,  Maestricht  and  Soermond. 
Belgium  Li  m  burg,  which  contains  some  iron 
and  ixtal  mines,  comprises  an  area  of  931  sq. 
m.,  with  (1000)  240.70fl  inhabitants;  principal 
towns,  Hasselt,  St.  Trond,  and  Tongres. 

LimbniE  (llm'borkh),  town  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
Prussia;  16  m.  KE.  of  Ems.  Tlie  8U[>erb  ca- 
thedral of  St.  George,  picturesquely  situated, 
with  seven  towers,  exhibiting  the  latest  By- 
lantine  architecture  in  its  mixture  with  the 
earliest  pointed  Gothic,  is  one  of  the  flnest  in 
Germany.  Limburg  had  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  former  duchy  of  Nassau. 
Pop.  (1000)  8,4«6. 

Lim'baa.    See  Liubo. 

Lime,  fmit  of  Citrus  aeida  and  0.  limetta 
(the  last  called  sweet  lime),  both  probably 
mere  varieties  of  C.  medica,  the  citron  tree. 
The  lime  grows  on  a  dwarfish  tree  or  shrub, 
I    a   native    of   Asia,   but   is   cultivated 
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uidies  and  those  mostly  known 
markets  of  the  U.  8.  are  the  sour  limes — the 
C.  aeida  of  many  botanists.  Lime  juice  is 
extensively  employed  in  ships'  stores  as  an 
antiscorbutic.  Citric  acid  is  made  from  it. 
Lime  is  the  usual  English  name  of  the  linden 
tree  [genus  Tilb). 

Lime,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chemically 
the  protoxide  of  calcium,  symbol  CaOr-  It 
forms  the  base  of  limestones,  marbles,  corals, 
and  the  shells  of  motluska,  where  it  is  in  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid,  forming  the  ear- 
ttonate  of  lime.    By  the  application  of  beat  the 
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carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  is  left 
in  the  condition  of  "caustic"  or  "quick" 
lime.  Lime  is  usually  white,  light  gray,  or 
cream  colored,  porous,  and  soft.  It  rapldlr 
absorbs  water,  uniting  with  it  chemically,  witli 
the  evolution  of  much  heat.  This  process  is 
culled  slakine-,  or  slacking.  Pure  or  "fiit" 
limes  when  slaked  swell  very  much,  and  ulti- 
mately fall  into  a  snow-«hit«  powder.  If  more 
water  is  added,  what  is  called  the  "  milk  of 
lime  "  is  formed.  The  lime  is  now  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hydrate,  and  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  again  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  the  preparation  of  mortar,  sand  is  added 
according  to  the  richness  or  "  fatness  "  of  the 
lime — that  is,  according  to  the  fineness  and 
uniformity  of  the  powder  into  which  it  falls 
when  slaked.  Where  the  powder  is  very  flue 
it  makes  with  water  a  fluid  paste  which  will 
penetrate  the  interstices  between  the  grains  of 
sand,  however  closely  they  may  be  crowded. 
The  thinner  .the  film  of  paste  between  the 
grains  of  sand,  the  stronger  their  adhesion  will 
be.  Hence  the  value  of  a  lime  is  roughly  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  sand  it  will  serve  to 
unite.  Lime  is  largely  used  in  agriculture  as 
a  dressing  on  soils,  in  making  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime),  in  tanning,  to  remove  the 
hair  from  hides,  as  a  ftux  in  smelting  iron,  eto. 
Lime  is  extremely  infusible,  and  cylinders  of 
this  substance  are  used  in  tbe  oxyhydrogen  or 
calcium  light,  a  jet  of  the  Ignited  gases  being 
thrown  upon  a  piece  of  lime,  which  when  in- 
tensely heated  emits  a  light  so  bright  as  to  be 
almost  unbearable  to  the  eye.  limewater  Is 
made  by  dissolving  a  little  pure  lime  in  water. 

Lime  Light.    Bee  Dbuumord  Liqht. 

Lim'erick,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  province  of  Munater,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  here  crossed  by  flve 
bridges  and  lined  with  docks.  On  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river  stands  Irish  Town,  on  the  E.,  New- 
tOM'n  Pery,  and  on  an  island  in  the  river,  Eng- 
lish Town ;  but  the  first  and  the  last  parts  of 
the  city  are  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  and 
consist  mostly  of  mean  bouses.  All  the  principal 
building,  streets,  and  squares  are  in  Newtown 
Pery.  The  city  has  distilleries,  tanneries,  flour 
mills,  flax-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and 
lace  manufactures.  It  was  taken,  1661,  hj 
Qen.  Ireton,  and  was  the  last  place  in  Ireland 
which  surrendered  to  William  III,  on  which 
occasion  a  treaty  was  signed  (1691)  granting 
certain  rights  to  Roman  Catholics,  Its  pros- 
perity dates  mainly  from  the  founding  of  New- 
town Pery,  1760,  by  Sexton  Pery.  Pop.  (lOOl) 
38,161. 

Lime'stone,  sedimentary  rock  composed  chiefly 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  deposit 
of  the  sea  wherever  the  mechanical  sediments 
— sand  and  clay,  the  wash  of  tbe  land — do  not 
reach.  The  lime  of  limestones  is  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine 
organisms,  the  shells  of  foraminifera  and  mol- 
lusks,  the  skeletons  of  polyps  (corals),  eto. 
By  the  formation  of  limestone,  carbonic  acid 
is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  fixed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  natural  agents  except 
heat  sufficient  to  calcine  the  UmeatoDe.    Aa  me 
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causes  which  produce  the  ordinkiy  metamor- 
phiBm  of  rocks,  convertlnK  limestones  into 
marbles,  though  rendering  them  more  crystal- 
line and  often  discharging  all  organic  oolors 
and  leaving  them  pure  white,  do  not  drive 
off  the  carbonic  acid,  it  may  .be  suppoeed  that 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  abeoroed  in  the 
formation  of  limcBtone  is,  for  the  most  part, 
pennanentl}'  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere. 
See  Bibd's-exe  LiuEeTONE. 

Lime  Tree.    Bee  Basb. 

Lim'ited  Liabil'ity,  peculiar  responsibility  for 
contracts,  defined  by  statute.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  recent  times  to  provide  b^  statutes 
for  the  formation  of  partnerships  with  a  lim- 
ited liabilitr  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  part- 
ners instead  of  the  ^ueral  liability  of  all  the 
members  for  all  the  joint  debts.  Tliese  limited 
partnerships  have  everywhere  the  same  general 
features.  There  are  general  partners  and  spe- 
cial partners.  They  enter  into  a  contract  of 
partnership  in  writing.  In  giving  public 
notice  of  tlie  arrangement  the  names  of  all  are 
given,  and  the  amount  of  the  capital  put  in 
by  tiM  special  partner  is  named,  and  this  cap- 
ital alone  is  put  at  risk  by  him  in  the  business. 
The  notice  is  required  to  be  published,  and 
generally  to  be  recorded  in  some  public  office. 
A  failure  to  comply  with  the  statute  in  any 
substantial  particular  leaves  all  liable  as  gen- 
eral partners.  Many  statutes  have  been  passed 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  joint-stock 
companies  with  limitai  liability.  The  leading 
idea  is  that  they  must  apprise  the  public  of 
the  nature  o(  their  aaaociation,  so  that  no  one 
need  be  deceived.  The  companies  assume  a 
joint  name,  after  which  is  added  the  word 
"  limited,"  and  their  books  are  required  to  be 
open  for  public  inspection.  Observing  the  stat- 
utory precaution,  the  members  are  only  liable 
for  company  debts  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
invested,  or  to  the  extent  specified  in  their 
articles.  The  shareholders  m  the  national 
banks  of  the  U.  S.  arfe  liable  for  twice  the 
amount  subscribed — that  is,  on  paid-up  stock 
for  the  amount  paid  in,  and  as  muen  more 
when  that  is  exhausted.  This  provision  is  verj' 
generally  adopted  with  respect  to  banking  and 
insurance  companies. 

Limoges  {IS-mOzh'),  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute -Virnne,  France ;  on  the  Vieiine 
River,  2S0  m.  S.  of  Paris,  It  was  here,  9B4, 
that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
the  Truce  of  God.  The  noble  Gothic  cathedral 
was  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  com- 

Eleted,  1S61.  The  cit;  has  a  famous  breed  of 
orses  and  extensive  manufactures  of  porce- 
lain. It  has  also  cotton,  paper,  and  woolen 
mills.    Pop.  (1906)  88,697. 

Li'monite,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  often 
called  brown  hematite,  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  important  ores  of  iron.  The  deposits 
of  limonite  are  peculiarly  local  and  irr^ular 
in  charaoter.  lliey  are  never  found  forming 
continuous  strata,  but  are  ( 1 )  either  the  su- 
perficial deposits  of  chalybeate  waters,  filling 
fissures  or  cavities  or  incrusting  slopes  or  ac- 
cumulating in  rounded  masses  in  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel;   or    (2)    they  are  produced  by  the 
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oxidation,  at  and  near  the  surface,  of  beds  of 
the  carbonate  of  iron  or  iron  pyrites.  From 
their  mode  of  formation  the  deposits  of  limon- 
ite are  less  extensive  and  reliable  than  those 
of  other  ores  of  iron;  but  they  have  always 
constituted  one  of  the  great  sources  from  which 
the  supply  of  iron  has  been  derived.  In  the 
U.  S.  valuable  deposits  of  limonite  are  found 
in  a  great  number  of  localities.  They  occur 
perhaps  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  a  belt 
which  extends  along  the  flank  of  the  Alle- 
^hanies  from  New  England  to  Alabama.  Bog- 
tron  ore  is  a  spongy  and  usually  impure  limo- 
nite which  accumulates  in  marshes  from  the 
leaching  of  surrounding  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
etc.,  containing  iron.  Lake  ore  is  limonite 
which  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds 
that  receive  the  drainage  of  strata  or  soils  con- 
taining iron.  In  some  of  the  Swedish  lakes 
and  at  Radnor  Forces,  Canada,  this  ore  is 
dredged  up  periodically,  the  deposit  being  i 
produced  at  intervals  of  one  year  o-  "' 

Llmondn    <le-mO-s&A') 
central  France,  comprisii 
ments  of  Corrize,   Creus 
enne.    Its  capital  was  Limoges,     tt  gave 
to  a  medisval  dialect  which  prevail^  through 
much   of   S.    France,   and   had   a   coneideraMe 

Ctic  and  Tomajitic  literature.    The  Limousin 
aes  are  a  celebrated  breed,  especially  suit- 
able for  caTalry. 

Lim'pet,  name  given  to  various  gasteropoda 
in  which  the  shell  is  low  and  the  spiral  ob- 
scure, and  which  adhere  closely  by  the  muscu- 
lar foot  to  the  rocks,  etc.,  in  the  water.  They 
bore  out  a  shallow  place  on  tlie  rocks  by  means 


r  of  several 


,  former  province  of 
ig  the  present  depart- 
,  Doraogne,  and  Vi- 


of  their  tongues,  which  contain  fiinty  particles, 
and  they  leave  the  place  from  time  to  time  to  ' 
feed  on  algee,  etc.,  and  then  return  to  their 
resting  places.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  be- 
lon&a  to  the  members  of  the  group  Docogloasa, 
which  contains  the  genera  Patella,  the  common 
limpets  of  Europe,  and  Acmtra,  the  common 
limpets  of  the  coast  of  the  E.  U.  S. 

Llmpo'po  Biv'ei,  second  largest  river  in  S. 
Africa;  HO  called  by  natives  along  its  middle 
course.  It  has  several  other  names  given  by 
various  tribes;  is  also  called  by  the  Boer*  the 
Crocodile   River.      It    rises   on    the   Transvaal 

glateau,  near  Pretoria,  flows  NW.,  NE.,  and 
W.,  and  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  some  dis- 
tance above  Uelagoa  Bay. 
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Un'acre,  or  Lyn'sker,  Thonui,  abt.  1460- 
1624;  EnEliBh  physician;  b.  Canterbury;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Phjaica  at  Oxford;  was  an  as- 
Bociate  of  Cotet,  ErasmUB,  and  Lily  in  intro- 
ducing into  England  a  knowledge  of  Greek; 
Studied  theology,  and,  1518,  became  a  prebeu- 
dary  of  York;  founded  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians at  London,  1618;  was  its  presideDt  for 
life,  and  was  physician  to  Ueniy  VII  and 
Henry  VIIL 

Lin'coln,  Abialiaiii,  180&-66;  sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  8.;  b.  m  a  cabin  on  Nolin 
Creek,  3  m.  W.  of  Eodgensville,  Laurie  (theq 
Hardin)  Co.,  Ky.;  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Banka  Lincoln.  In  1S10  the  family  removed 
to  Indiana,  settling  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek, 
within  the  present  township  of  Carter,  Spencer 
Co.  After  working  as  a  farm  laborer  and 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Gentryville,  he  mode  a 
tradinK  voyage  to  New  Orleans  as  "  bowhand  " 
on  a  flatboat,  1628.  In  1830  the  family  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  and  young  Lincoln  helped  to 
clear  a  farm  on  the  N.  fork  of  Sangamon 
Biver,  10  m.  W.  of  Decatur,  and  was  for  some 
time  employed  in  splitting  rails  for  fences. 
For  several  years  he  resided  at  New  Salem, 
where  he  was  successively  a  clerk,  grocer,  sur- 
veyor, and  postmaster.  Here  he  studied  law, 
interested  himself  in  politics  after  his  return 
from  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  became  known 
as  an  effective  "  stump  speaker."  He  was 
elected  to  the  l^slature  as  a  "  Henry  Clay 
Whig,"  1834,  and  was  reflected  1836,  1838, 
1846,  after  which  he  declined  reelection.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1837,  he  soon  established 
himself  at  Springfield,  became  a  successful 
pleader  in  the  state,  circuit,  and  district 
courts;  married,  1842,  Mary  Todd,  of  a 
prominent  family  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  and 
Clay  tickeU,  1840,  1S44,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress,  1646.  As  Republican  candidate  for 
the  U.  8.  Senate,  1858,  he  held  a  series  of  pub- 
lic discussions  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  which,  though  it  result- 
ed in  the  election  of  Douglas,  brought  Lincoln 
into  national  prominence. 

He  was  unanimously  indorsed  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Illinois  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, 1860,  and  by  the  National  Convention 
at  Chicago,  on  a  vigorous  ant i slavery  plat- 
form, with  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for 
Vice  President.  The  Democratic  Party,  pre- 
senting two  candidstes,  Douglas  and  Breclten- 
ridge,  and  the  remnant  of  the  "  American " 
Party  having  put  forward  John  Bell,  lA  Ten- 
nessee, the  Republican  victory  was  an  easy  one, 
Lineoln  being  elected  by  a  large  plurality,  com- 
prehending nearly  all  the  N.  states,  but  none 
of  the  8.  The  secession  of  S.  Carolina  and 
the  Gulf  states  was  the  immediate  result,  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  Iat«r  bv  that  of  the  bor- 
der slave  states  ami  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Civil  War.      , 

He  called  to  his  Cabinet  hia  principal  rivals 
for  the  presidential  nomination  —  Seward, 
Chase,  Cameron,  and  Bates;  secured  the  coSp- 
eration  of  the  Union  Democrats,  headed  by 
Donglas;  called  out  76,000  militia  from  the 
several  states  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  bom- 
bardmoLt  of  Fort  Bumtw;'  proclaimed  a  block- 
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ade  of  the  Southern  ports ;  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  from  wtdcb  he  obtained  400,- 
000  men  and  $400,000,000  for  the  war;  placed 
McClellan  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  army  on 
Gen.  Scott's  resignation;  appointed  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  Secretary  of  War;  and,  September  22, 
1862,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  free- 
dom of  all  slaves  in  the  states  and  parts  of 
states  then  "  in  rebellion  against  the  U.  S." 
from  and  after  January  1,  1863. 

On  October  16,  1863,  he  called  for  300,000 
volunteers  to  replace  those  whose  term  of  en- 
listment had  expired;  commissioned  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  lieutenant  general  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.,  March  0, 
18G4;  was  reflected  Preeident  in  November  of 
the  same  year  by  a  large  majority  over  Gen. 
?hlcClellan,  with  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennes- 
see, SB  Vice  President;  visited  the  army  be- 
fore Richmond  the  same  month,  entered  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy  the  day  after  its 
fall,  and  on  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee's   army   was  actively  engaged  in  devising 

Knerous  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
lion,  when  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
April  14th,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  in  his  box 
at  Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  actor,  and  died  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Lincoln,  '  Benjamin,  1733-1810;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Hingham,  Mass.;  was  an 
active  member  of  the  provinci^  congresses  of 
Massachusetts  I  1776,  tiecamc  major  general; 
and  in  June  cleared  Boston  harbor  of  British 
vessels.  In  1777  he  was  made  major  general 
in  the  Continental  army.  Being  severely 
wounded,  he  was  invalided  for  nearly  a  year. 
He  became  commander  of  the  Southern  army, 
September,  1778;  was  engaged  in  protecting 
Charleston  against  the  demonstrations  of  Pre- 
vost ;  and  cooperated  in  the  unsuccessful  as- 
sault on  Savannah,  October,  1779.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  he  was  besieged  in  Charleston 
by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  capitulated  in  May.  He  was  Secretary  of 
War,  1781-84;  commanded  the  forces  which 
quelled  the  Shays's  rebellion  in  W.  Massachu- 
setts, 1787;  was  ele<ited  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state;  was  afterwards  Collector  of  Bos- 
ton for  about  twenty  years. 

Lincoln,  Bohert  Todd,  1643-  ;  American 
lawyer;  b.  Springfield,  HI.;  eldest  son  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln ;  entered  Harvard  Law  School, 
which  be  soon  left  to  enter  the  army,  where 
he  served  till  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  on  the 
BtafT  of  Gen.  Grant;  finished  his  law  studies 
after  the  war  closed;  wels  admitted  to  the 
Chicago  bar;  Secretary  of  War,  1861-86;  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  1880-93;  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  professional  work  in  Chicago. 

Uncoln,  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  England; 
on  the  Witham;  130  m.  N.  of  London;  is  a 
parliamentary,  county,  and  municipal  borough; 
IS  an  old  city,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with  one 
of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  England,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  a  theological  college, 
and  a  school  of  science;  lar^  foundries  and 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
an  extensive  trade  In  fiour  Ksfl  ^ooL  , 
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famous  bell  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  hung  in 
the  central  tower  of  the  cithedTkl.  Pop.  iqu- 
nioipal  borough  (1906)  63,672. 

Lincoln,  capital  <^f  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  of  Lancaster  Co.;  65  m.  SW.  of  Omaha; 
IB  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  cities  of  the  His- 
BOuri  Valley,  and  has  an  immense  wholesale 
and  distributing  buainess  in  all  lines  of  mer- 
chaadiae,  lumber,  coal,  grain,  and  live  stock; 
has  large  stock  T&rds  and  important  manufac- 
tures.  The  public  buildings  include  the  state 
capitol,  state  insane  asylum,  state  peniten- 
tiary, U.  S.  Govt.  Building,  and  Home  tor  the 
Friendless.  Among  the  educational  institu- 
tions are  the  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Cotner  Univ.  { Christian ) , 
Lincoln  Normal  Univ.,  Union  College,  Worth- 
ington  Military  Academy,  Nebraska  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Roman  Catholic  convent,  sev- 
eral parochial  schools,  and  Ave  libraries.  Pop. 
(leiO)  43,973. 

Lind,  Jsnny,  1681-87;  Swedish  singer;  b. 
Stockholm;  acted  and  sang  ii)  children^  parts 
until  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  her 
voice  failed  her;  after  it*  return,  four  years 
later,  appeared  as  Alice  in  "  Robert  le  Diable  " 
with  brilliant  success.  She  soon  became  the 
operatic  star  of  Stockholm,  was  known  as 
"  the  Swedish  Nightingale,"  and  sang  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1S46 
she  appeared  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  repeating 
iier  tnumphs  in  "  Norma,"  "  The  Count  of  Si- 
lesia," and  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment." 
Her  Qrst  appearance  in  London  was  1S47.  In 
1848  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  oratorio, 
"  Elijah,"  at  BxeUr  Hall.  In  1860-51,  under 
contract  with  P.-  T.  Bamum,  she  gave  ninety- 
live  concerts  in  the  U.  S.  She  married  Otto 
Goldscbmidt,  1862,  and,  after  living  in  Sweden, 
took  up  her  residence  in  England,  appearing 
only  occasionally  in  public,  and  then  for  char- 
itable purposes  only.  Her  voice  was  a  light 
soprano  of  remarkable  sweetness,  flexibility, 
and  charm  of  expression. 

Lindan  (Un'dow),  Paul,  188B-  ;  German 
author  and  critic;  b.  Magdeburg,  Prussia; 
founded  D<18  Xeue  Blalt,  1869;  Die  Oegen' 
ieart,  1872;  iiord  and  8iid,  a  monthly,  1876. 
His  works  include  critical  essays  on  MoUftre, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Alfred  de  Musset ;  several 
dramas,  "  Marion,"  "  Maria  and  Magdalena," 
"  Diana,"  etc. ;  and  novel  sketches  of  Venice, 
Paris,  and  other  cities. 

Linde  (lln'd«),  Samuel  GotUob  Ton,  1771- 
1847;  Polish  philologist;  b.  Thorn;  was  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  and  librarian  of  the  Univ. 
of  Warsaw ;  best  known  for  his  great  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Polish  Langua^";  also  wrote 
"  Historical  Outline  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Slavonic  Races." 

Lis'den.    See  Babb,  • 

LindJafame'.     See  HOLT  IBLAND. 

Lindley,  John,  17B9-186S;  English  botanist; 
b.  CattoD,  Norfolk;  became,  1S29,  Prof,  of  Bot- 
any in  University  College,  London;  appointed, 
1660,  examiner  m  botany  in  London  Univ.;  , 
edited  The  Oardener't  Chronicle,  1841-66; 
wrote  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,"  < 


"  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants,"  "  Fossil 
Flora"  (with  Hutton),'' Orchidaceous  Plants," 
"  Folia  Orchidacea." 

Lindpainttmr  (Unt'plnt-tier],  Pettr  JoMph 
von,  17S1-186S;  German  eomposer;  b.  Cob- 
lente;  was  for  years  leader  of  the  orehestra  of 
Stuttgart,  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
many; best-known  operas,  "The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers "  and  "  The  Vampire." 

Lino,  geometrical  .  magnitude  which  has 
length,  but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.  We 
may  regard  a  line  as  the  path  of  a  moving 
point,  in  which  case  the  nature  of  the  line 
will  depend  on  the  law  of  motion  of  the  point. 
Two  positions  of  the  generating  point  are  said 
to  be  consecutive  when  the  distance  between 
them  is  infinitesimal,  and  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  line  is  called  an  element.  We 
may  suppose  the  point  to  move  so  that  the 
elements  shall  be  equal,  or  so  that  the  projec- 
tions of  these  elements  on  a  ^ven  straight 
line  shall  be  equal;  the  former  is  the  method 
of  plane  geometry,  and  the  latter  is  the 
method  of  analytical  geometry  and  of  the  cal- 
culus. Lines  may  be  either  straight  or  curved. 
A  straight  line  is  a  line  whose  elements  all  lie 
in  the  same  direction — that  is,  it  is  a  line 
whose  direction  is  the  same  throughout;  a 
curved  line  is  one  in  which  no  two  consecutive 
elements  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

Line,  in  music,  a  horizontal  mark  used  not 
only  in  the  formation  of  the  stave  and  Its  ex- 
tension by  ledger  hues,  but  also  for  several 
other  purposes.  In  a  figured  bass  a  long,  un- 
broken line  after  a  figure  signifies  the  continu- 
-■      -"     '    '  'r  the 
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peated  strokes  of  a  note,  or  sometimes  the 
repetition  of  the  same  figure  over  the  several 
notes  of  a  moving  bass.  In  modem  music  for 
the  organ,  curv^  or  straight  perpendicular 
lines,  with  arrow  heads,  are  often  used  to 
mark  the  exact  place  where  a  change  ia  to  be 
made  from  loud  to  soft,  or  the  reverse,  or 
from  one  stop  or  set  of  keys  to  another.  Two 
diverging  or  converging  lines  over  a  series  of 
notes  imply  an  increase  or  decrease  of  loud- 
ness, as  otherwise  expressed  by  the  words 
oresoendo  or  diminuendo,  or  their  abbrevia- 
tions, ores,   and  dim. 

Ida'oi,  one  of  the  earlisit  of  textile  manu- 
factures, the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the 
clouds  of  history.  Pieces  are  stJil  in  existence 
which  were  woven  4,000  years  ago.  The  term 
linen  is  a  generic  name  for  cloths  woven  from 
the  fibers  of  the  flax  plant  and  hemp.  The 
raw  material  of  linen  proper  is  the  fiax  plant. 
Cloth  made  from  the  hemp  plant  was  worn  by 
the  Thracians.  The  use  of  hemp  in  the  linen 
manufacture   is   smaller   now   than    formerly. 


substitutes  which  have  been  employed 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  the  nettle, 
china  grass,  rhea.  New  Zealand  Qax,  and  Ha- 
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in  the  Bible  there  are  nuiny  allualons  whicb 
Bhow  the  esteem  in  which  this  fabric  woa  held. 
It  was  not  until  the  machine  proceta  of  apiii- 
niag  and  weaviuK  cottoo  had  been  for  some 
time  in  HucceaBfiu  operation  that  Bimilar  im- 
provements were  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  linen.  The  epinning  wheel  and  hand  loom 
were  employed  throughout  the  linen  diatrictB 
of  Europe  even  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  quality  of  the  fabrics  the  highest  ex- 
cellence was  attained  bj  the  French  and  Flem- 
ings, and  among  commercial  products  the  linen 
of  Flanders  and  the  N.  of  Europe  lone  main- 
tained a  high  rank.  The  first  milla  in  Eng- 
land for  spinning  flax  were  erected  in  Darting- 
ton  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Other  mills  were  soon  established,  and  the  Brit- 
ish manufacture  became  more  extensive  than 
that  of  other  nations.    It  attained  the  greatest 

Ksperity  in  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is 
t  adapted  for  successful  bleaching  of  linen, 
a  process  much  more  difficult  and  tedious  than 
that  of  bleaching  cotton,  conducted  very  much 
in  the  open  air,  and  dependent  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
machine  processes  of  weaving  and  spinning  are 
not  very  different  ^rom  those  for  cotton. 

The  countries  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
linen  is  most  extensively  carried  on  are 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  the 
British  Isles.  The  principal  seats  of  the  man- 
ufacture in  the  latter  are  in  and  near  the  W. 
'Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  Lancashire,  Dorset- 
shire, Durham,  and  Shropshire,  in  Dundee  and 
other  places  in  Scotland,  and  Belfast  in  Ire- 
land. The  towna  of  Dunfermline  and  Kirk- 
caldy and  the  whole  county  of  Fife,  in  Scot- 
land, are  the  greatest  centers  of  damask  or 
Jacquard  weavmg  in  the  world.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  introduced  into  the  U.  3. 
^  the  establishment  of  a  large  mill,  1B34,  at 
Foil  River,  Maa».;  but  the  industry  has  not 
increased  to  a  great  extent  for  many  reasons, 
such  as  climate,  unprofitable  returns  for  very 
bard  work  in  the  preparation  by  the  farmer  of 
the  flax  fiber  for  market,  and  the  diAculty  of 
grass  bleaching  under  a  icorching  sun.  At 
present  the  flax  is  raised  for  the  seed  only. 

Ling,  Peter  Heniik,  1776-1839;  Swedish 
poet;  b.  Ljunga,  Smaland;  became,  IS14,  di- 
rector of  Uie  newly  erected  gymnastic  insti- 
tute of  Stockholm,  and,  1825,  received  the 
title  of  professor,  developed  the  simple  gym- 
nastic practices  into  a  medicsl  cure — the  so- 
called  movement  cure;  works  include  the  alle- 
gorical poem  "  Qylfe,"  the  epos  "  Asame,"  and 


Ling,  sea  fish  of  the  cod  family  {Molva 
Molno),  extensively  caught  in  Europe.  It  is 
eaten  fresh,  or  salted  and  dried.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  burbot  (Lota  lota) ,  a  fresh- 
water fish  of  the  cod  family  found  in  the  riv- 
ers of  all  K.  regions. 


Catholic  priest,  179G;  was  afterwards  connect- 
ed with  the  seminary  at  Ushaw,  near  Dur- 
ham; was,  1811-Sl,  parish  priest  of  Hornby, 
--■<-'--.  declined  a  cardinal's  hat  soon  after 


a  of  his  great  work,  "  History  of 


Lingayen  <16n-^-yea') ,  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands;  30  m.  long  and 
about  20  m,  broad  at  mouth;  contains  Santi- 
ago and  Cabarruyan  Islands;  receives  tiie  Agno 
Grande  River.  Also  a  pueblo  and  capital  of 
province  of  Pangasinan,  Luzon;  on  gulf  of 
same  name;  92  m.  NNVV.  of  Manila;  8  m.  W. 
of  Dagupan;  is  &  trading  point  of  considerable 
importance. 

Liolithgow   (Iln-Uth'ga),  town  of  Scotland; 

capital  of  county  of  same  name;  on  Linlith- 
gow Loch;  17  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh;  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  a  splendid  palace  founded 
by  Edward  I  of  England.  There  is  also  an  an- 
cient church  founded  by  David  I,  and  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  GotMc  architecture  in  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901) 
4,279. 

Linns'a,  genus  of  plants  containing  but  a 
single  species,  LinniFa  borealit,  the  twin  flower, 
of  the  honeysuckle  family,  found  by  Linnnus  in 
I.apland,  1732.  It  is  a  small,  trailing,  ever- 
green herb,  with  round  leaves  occurring  in 
pairs,  as  do  also  the  flowers,  which  are  oell- 
shaped,  of  a  pinkish  color,  and  very  fragrant. 
It  abounds  in  the  K.  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  in  N.  America  occurs  as  far  S.  as 
Maryland  and  as  far  W.  as  Colorado  and  Gali- 

Llnnsoa  (Un-ne'Os),  Latinized  name  of  Cau, 
VON    LiNNfi,    1707-78;    Swedish    botanist;    b. 

Rashult,  Smaland;  son  of  a  Lutheran  vicar; 
went  to  Upsala,  1723,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Budbeck,  professorof  botany,  but  suffe^-ed  much 
from  hunger  and  cold,  and,  being  without 
money  or  friends,  began  to  despair,  when  Olaf 
Celsius,  professor  of  divinity,  met  him  by  acci- 
dent, gave  him  congenial  employment  on  his 
"  Hierobotanicon,"  took  him  into  bis  own 
house,  a«d  introduced  him  to  Budheck,  whose 
assistant  he  became.  In  1732  be  explored  Lap- 
land under  the  patronage  ot  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  gathered  material  for  his  "  Flora 
Lapponica,"  1737.  In  1735  ho  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Harderwyk,  in  the  Low  Countries; 
-resided  at  Hartecamp,  1T35-3S,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  George  Ciiffort,  a  banker,  of  Am- 
sterdam; published  his  "  Systema  Naturae," 
"  Fundamenta  Botanica,"  "  Bibliotheca  Botan- 
ica,"  *•  Critica  Botanica,"  "  Hortus  Clifl'orti- 
anus,"  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  "  Classes  Planta- 
rum " ;  returned,  173B,  to  Sweden ;  was 
appointed,  1739,  physician  to  the  king  and 
Prof,  of  Botany  at  Stockholm;  became,  1740, 
Prof,  of  Medicine  at  Upsala,  and  was  Prof, 
of  Botuiy  there  1741-78,  giving  the  university 
a  world-wide  fame  and  attracting  thither 
large  numbers  of  students  from  foreign  lands; 
was  ennobled  in  1767.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  his  principal  writings  are  "Philo- 
sophia  Botanica,"  Fauna  Sueoica,"  and 
"  Flora  Suecica,"  works  on  materia  medica, 
and,  above  all,  the  "  Species  Plantarum,"  with 
which  began  the  botanical  nomenclature  of 
both  genera  and  species.    His  system  ot  ^ffrt 
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cIsMiflcaUon,  though  now  diseardcd,  was  aim- 
pie  and  easily  followed,  and  greatly  promoted 
tbe  study  of  botany  in  ita  day. 

Lin'net,  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the 
familjr  Fringiltida  (fiDches),  but  proper  to 
those  of  the  genus  Linota,  of  which  L.  canno- 
bina,  the  common  European  liiuiet,  is  the  typ- 
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ID-POLL  LiHHBT  l^tinUnu  iinonH*). 
1.  Msle.    2.  Fcmala. 

These  birds  are  remarkable  for 

changes    in    their    plumage    during    the 

breeding  seaaoa.    N.  America  has  several  birds 

allied  to  the  European  linnet  and  similar  in 

food  and  habits. 

Linolenm.    See  Oilcloth. 

Lin'otype  Uachlne^.     See  TrrxBEmnfi  Ua- 

Lin'aeed  Oil,  oil  of  Oaxsaed;  extensively  used. 
for  all  Idnds  of  painting,  for  making  oilcloths, 
oil  silks,  printers  ink,  etc.,  its  manufacture 
being  a  moat  important  industry,  and  the 
parent  of  many  others.  The  oil  mills  not  only 
consume  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  raised  in 
the  U.  S.,  but  large  quantities  are  imported, 
especially  from  the  £.  Indies.  The  seed  is 
crushed  and  submitted  to  great  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  oil  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
moved. 

Lin'ton,  Blica  Lynn,  1322-98)  English  au- 
thor; wife  of  William  J,  Linton;  b.  Keswick, 
Cumberland;  published  the  novels,  "Azeth,  the 
Egyptian";  "Amymone,  a  Romance  of  the 
Days  of  Pericles,"  and  "  Realities,"  a  romance 
of  modem  life.  Later  she  was  connected  with 
the  press  especially  The  Baturday  Revieto,  in 
which  her  papers  on  "  The  Girl  of  the  Period  " 
attracted  great  attention.  Among  other  nov- 
els are  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  "  Patricia  Kem- 
boll,"  "  The  Rebel  of  the  Family." 

Linton,  WUIiam,  abt.  1T90-IS76)  English 
landscape  painter;  b.  Liverpool;  traveled  es- 
tensively,  but  made  his  home  chiefly  in  Lon- 
don; works  include  "The  Embarkation  of  the 
Greeks  for  Troy,"  "A  Greek  aty,  with  the 
Return  of  a  Victorious  Armament";  "The 
Lake  of  Lugano,"  "  Corinth,"  "  The  Bay  of  Na- 

Sles,"  "Jerusalem  at  the  "nme  of  the  Cruci- 
xion,"  "Athens,"  "Temple  of  Minerva  at 
Eoroe,"  "  Venice,"  and  "  The  Hber." 


LION 

Li'nom,  genus  of  plants  of  which  tbe  com- 
mon flax  iq.v.)  is  the  moat  important.  It  in- 
cludes several  flax  plants  not  cultivated  for 
tiber,  but  sometimes  grown  in  gardens  for  or- 
namental purposes. 

Li'nus,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  Bish- 
op of  Rome  after  St.  Peter,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  succeeded  the  apostle,  or  whether 
St.  Peter  consecrated  him  bishop,  perhaps  long 
before  his  own  martyrdom.  The  dates  of  his 
life  are  uncertain,  some  giving  the  year  of  hia 
death  as  SO,  others  as  78  or  67. 

Llnua,  a  personage  in  Greek  mythology  of 
uncertain  antecedents.  (1)  In  Argos  he  was  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  tbe  Princess  Psamathe.  To 
escape  detection  Psamathe  exposed  the  child, 
who  was  reared  by  shepherds,  but  when  grow- 
ing into  maahood  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  dogs.  (2)  In  Thebes  Linus  was  the  son 
of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Urania;  he  was  killed 
by  Apollo  on  Mt.  Helicon,  because  he  dared  to 
dispute  Apollo's  supremacy  in  music.  It  is 
conceded  now  that  the  word  Linus  did  not  rc' 
fer  to  an  individual  person,  but  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  dirges  that  were  sung  through- 
out Asia  in  commemoration  of  the  premature 
death  of  the  husband-son  (Tammuz,  Hadad- 
Rimmon,   Sandan,   Atys,   Adonis,  etc.)    of   the 

great  Asiatic  mother-goddess,  known  to  the 
reeks  as  Cy)>ele,  Rhea,  etc.  Some  think  that 
IJnus  was  the  personiflcation  of  a  flower  like 
Narcissus  and  Hyacinthus. 

Unyan'ti,  native  town  on  the  Chobe  tribu- 
tary of  the  Zambesi  River,  Africa,  containing, 
when  Livingstone  visited  it  (185I|,  abt.  16,000 
people,  and  then  the  chief  center  of  trade  in  S. 
central  Africa.  This  fact  drew  to  it  a  party 
of  missionaries,  men,  women,  and  children, 
nearly  all  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  pestilen- 
tial climate. 

Lini  (lints),  town  of  Austria;  capital  of 
province  of  Upper  Austria;  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Traun  and  Danube;  93  m.  W.  of  Vi- 
enna; was  formerly  fortified;  has  two  cathe- 
drals, one  dating  from  1670;  theological  semi- 
nary, and  manufactures  of  cloth,  carpets,  silk, 
leather,  gold  lace,  paper,  and  tobacco.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  here  December  13,  1645,  re- 
ligious liberty  was  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  to  Hungary.    Pop.  (1000)  68,791. 

Li'on,  next  to  the  tiger  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Fetidce,  or  cat  family,  a  full- 
grown  male  being  a  little  over  10  ft.  long  from 
tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail.  The  female  Is 
smaller.  The  scientific  name  is  Fetig  leo.  The 
color  of  the  lion,  which  is  nearly  uniform  over 


spotted,  and  remain  so  for  some  time.  The 
tail  is  tufted,  and  the  male  usually  has  a  dark 
mane  and  dark  fringes  of  haic  along  the 
flanks.  The  mane  begins  to  grow  when  the 
animal  ia  two  or  three  years  old,  and  attains 
its  full  development  in  about  three  years.  The 
lion  lives  to  about  twenty-two  years.  Some 
males  have  no  mane,  and  lions  show  great  In- 
dividual variation  not  only  in  this  respect,  but 
in  sice  and  color.  Lions  are  not  gregaripus, 
76  ,  ^'C 
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but  parties  of  six  or  aeven  may  be  Been  to- 
gether, and  while  these  are  usuaily  members 
of  one  family,  yet  several  adults  are  now  and 
then  seen  together.  The  lion  is  found  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Africa,  and  in  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  and  parts  of  i^V.  Hindustan.  In  other 
parts  of  SW.  Asia,  as  well  as  in  portions  of 
Africa,  the  lion  has  been  exterminated.    With- 
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in  the  historic  period  lions  occurred  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Europe  as 
tar  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Except  when 
pressed  for  food,  the  lion  is  rather  lazy  and 
indolent.  He  rests  during  the  day  and  preys 
during  the  night.  The  testimony  of  the  fa- 
mous hunters  who  have  written  of  the  lion  is 
that  he  is  rather  timid  than  courageous,  and 
that  he  entertains  great  fear  of  man. 

Lipaii  (lIp'B-rS),  ancient  ^olia  or  Fulca- 
niie  iiuuke,  group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  from  12  to  40  m.  from  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Messina;  pop.  (1901}  20,224;  seventeen  in 
number;  principal  ones,  Lioari,  Vulcano, 
Stromholi,  Galina,  Panaria,  Peficudi,  and  Ali- 
cudi ;  are  all  mountainous ;  Stromholi  has  an 
active  volcano;  principal  products,  fruits,  wine, 
cotton,  com,  peas,  and  beans.  Li  pari,  the 
largest,  ia  about  18  m.  in  circuit;  supplies  Eu- 
rope with  pumice  stone,  of  which  its  surface  is 
almost  wholly  composed;  capital  of  the  group, 
of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lipari 
Island.  38  m.  NW.  of  Messina;  has  a  fortrens, 
chiefly  built  by  Charles  V.     Pop.   (IflOl)  4,750. 

Ltppe  (llp'pi),  or  Lippe  Detmold  (det'mdlt), 
amalt  principality  of  Germany,  between  Han- 
over, Brunswick,  and  Westphalia;  area,  469 
■q.  m.;  pop.  (1906)  149,577 ;  chief  town,  Det- 
mold; is  hilly,  but  very  fertile,  well  wooded, 
and  watered  by  the  Werre,  an  affluent  of  the 
Weser.  The  8.  part  is  covered  by  the  Teuto- 
bur^r  Wald,  famous  as  the  place  where  Ar- 
miniUB  destroyed  the  Boman  legions  under 
Varus. 

Lippi  (lep'pSl.  FlUppo,  called  Fba  Lippo 
LiFFi,  abt.  1412-69;  Italian  painter;  b.  Flor- 
ence; was  a  monk  in  a  Carmelite  monastery 
throughout  bis  youth;  was  made  chaplain  of 
■  convent,  1452.  and  later  rector  of  a  church 
in  L^p-aU,  in  Tuscany.    His  moet  important 
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remaining  works  are  fre«eoes  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Prato,  behind  the  principal  altar — the  "  His- 
tory of  ^t.  ^Stephen  on  one  side,  the  "Life  of 
John  the  Baptist "  on  the  other.  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Florence  is  a  large  "  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,"  with  many  curious  episodes  intro- 
duced, and  a  portrait  of  the  artist;  also  a 
*•  Nativity."  The  "  Vision  of  St.  Bernard,"  a 
very  fine  "  Annunciation,"  and  three  other  pic- 
tures are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London. 

Lippir  Fllippo,  the  younger,  called  Filifpiko 
LiPPi,  d.  abt.  1S04;  Italian  painter;  b.  Prato; 
was  a  pupil  of  Fra  Filippo  LIppi;  probably 
was  adopted  by  him;  and  is  said  by  Vasari 
to  have  been  his  son.  His  most  important  ex- 
istii:g  work  is  the,  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Car- 
mine, at  Florence;  and,  soon  after,  those  in 
the  StroKzi  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Novella.  These  were  painted  between  1432 
and  1400.  In  the  Church  of  the  Badia,  at 
Florence,  is  the  famous  "  Vision  of  St.  Ber- 
nard," oft«n  engraved.  In  the  Munich  Pina- 
kothek  is  a  noble  picture,  "  Christ  Appearing 
to  the  Virgin "  after  the  crucifixion.  In  the 
National  Gallery  are  a  "  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Dominick." 

Lip'sins,  Jnstna  (Joest  Lips),  1647-Ifl06; 
Flemish  classical  scliolar;  b.  Oberrische,  near 
Brussels;  became  Prof,  of  Eloquence  at  Jena, 
1572,  after  renouncing  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  at  Louvain,  1576;  at  Leyden,  1579;  re- 
signed his  position  on  again  returning  to 
Catholicism,  taking  the  chair  of  History  at 
Louvain,  1SB2.  His  edition  of  Tacitus  is  one 
of  the  immortal  masterpieces  in  the  field  of 
classical  philology.  It  was  published  for  the 
first  time,  1374,  and  repeatedly  reftdited  there- 
after. Of  his  other  works  the  best  known  are 
bis  editions  of  Velleius,  Valerius  Maximus,  and 


Liqnefac'tlon  of  Gas'es,  conversion  of  gases 

into  the  liquid  form.  Since  the  boiling  point 
of  all  liquids  is  raised  by  pressure,  and  since 
gases  are  to  be  considered  simply  as  vapors 
existing  at  temperatures  and  pressures  such 
that  tfaey  are  more  or  less  remote  from  their 
boiling  point,  it  follows  that  by  the  applica- 
tion-of  pressure,  accompanied  by  reduction  of 
temperature,  the  liquefaction  of  gases  may  be 
accomplished.  Faraday,  Natterer,  and  others 
made  experiments  with  the  so-called  perma- 
nent gases,  but  the  critical  temperature  of  the 
gases  lay  below  the  range  attainable  by  the 
use  of  the  cooling  mixtures  at  their  command. 
In  IS7S  it  was  announced  that  Cailletet,  of 
Paris,  and  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  had  both  succeed- 
ed in  liquefying  orygen.  Subsequent  develop- 
ment of  their  processes,  with  the  introduction 
of  a  new  cooling  substance,  ethylene,  made  it 
possible  to  liquefy  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  large  quantities.  Carbon  monoxide  and 
marsh  gas  also  yielded  to  these  methods,  and 
in  1898  Prof.  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  succeeded  in  liquefying  hydrogen. 

Liqueur  (le-kir'),  strong  alcoholic  drink;  usu- 
ally founded  on  distilled  spirit,  and  very  rich 
and  sweet.  This  is  the  most  common  use  of 
the  term,  and  such  liqueurs  are  very  numeroui 
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knd  of  varied  flATor.  Bitten  an  eometimea 
elasBed  as  liqueurs.  Some  distilled  spiritB  not 
Bweet  nor  highly  aromatic  are  called  bj  this 
name,  eipeciallv  when  unfamiliar,  such  as 
Urschwtuser  and  vodki ;  of  these  the  beat  known 
is  Bbaiotbe.  Liqueur  wines,  called  also  dessert 
wlnea,  are  thoee  which  are  very  sneet  and 
rich,  lueh  aa  Cyprus  wine  of  the  kinds  usually 
brought  to  Europe.  Of  the  distilled  liqueurs 
some  of  old  date  have  kept  their  favor,  such 
as  Maraschino,  and  eepeciatly  Chartreuse  and 
Curacao.  A  number  of  popular  liqueurs  are 
made  in  certain  great  monastic  establisbments 
in  Europe.  Of  these  Chartreuse  and  BAiedic- 
tine  are  the  best  known. 

Iilq'nid,  a  substAnce  which,  as  distinguished 
from  a  solid,  is  characterized  by  lack  of  sta- 
bility of  form  and  by  greater  freedom  of  mo- 
tion between  molecules,  and,  as  distinguished 
from  a  gas,  is  characterized  by  stability  of 
volume  and  by  less  freedom  of  motion  between 
the  ultimate  particles.  A  liquid  may  be  de- 
fined as  matter  existing  in  the  state  between 
the  melting  point  and  boiling  point.  Al- 
thou^  theliquid  state  is  common  to  all  forms 
of  matter,  no  gases  being  known  which  can- 
not be  condensed  by  proper  application  of 
pressure  and  adequate  reduction  of  temper- 
ature, and  but  few  solids  (such  as  carbon) 
which  have  not  been  rendered  fluid  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  on!y  two  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, mercury  and  bromine,  are  liquids  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures.  Tem- 
perature and  pressure  are  the  two  factors 
which  determine  the  maintenance  of  the  liquid 
state,  and  one  of  these  being  constant,  changes 
of  the  other  will  in  general  suffice  to  condense 
a  gas  or  volatilize  a  liquid.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  critical  temperature  for  each  substance 
above  which  no  increase  of  pressure  will  bring 
about  liquefaction.  The  critical  temperature 
has    been    determined    only    for    a    few    sub- 

The  temperature  at  which  liquids  go  over 
Into  gaseous  form  by  ebullition  varies  with 
the  pressure.  The  law  of  this  variation  has 
been  worked  ont  experimentally  by  Regnault 
and  others.  Melting  points  of  solids  are  to  a 
much  less  degree  subject  to  change  with  pres- 
sure. The  effect,  however,  is  not  altogether 
inappreciable,  and  it  obeys  the  following  law, 
vie.:  substances  tbe  density  of  which  increases 
by  fusion  have  their  melting  point  lowered  by 

fireasure  and  vice  versa.  Water  and  iron  be- 
ong  to  tbe  former  class.  Sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  substances  as  yet  inveS' 
tigated,  are  of  tbe  latter  class.  While  in  the 
case  of  water  the  change  is  smalt,  120.8  at- 
mospheres being  necessary  to  lower  the  melt- 
ing point  one  degree  centigrade,  it  is  very 
marked  in  the  case  of  many  substances  of 
the  second  class. 

Liquids  are  frequently  spoken  of  h  the  in- 
compressible fluids.  They  are,  however,  capa- 
ble of  measurable  compression.  They  possess, 
in  fact,  less  resilience  of  volume  than  many 
Mlida.  The  case  of  sea  water  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  influence  of  its 
compressibility  u[»on  the  ocean  level.  Tait  com- 
puted the  loss  of  volume  due  to  the  compres- 
sion of  each  layer  of  ocean  water  by  the  su- 
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perinsumbent  mast,  and  found  the  level  of  the 
■ea,  to  be  more  than  600  ft.  below  that  which 
would  exist  In  the  case  of  a  strictly  incom- 
pressible fluid. 

Liquid  Air.  Air  was  first  liquefied  in  1S78, 
when  Cailletet,  in  Paris,  and  Pictet,  in  Oeneva, 
by  means  of  a  combination  of  pressure  and 
cooling,  succeeded  in  converting  both  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  into  liquid  form.  In  order  to 
oool  the  gases  of  which  air  is  composed  to  tem- 
peratures below  their  critical  temperatures 
{that  is,  the  temperature  fixed  for  a  gaa  above 
which  it  is  believed  that  no  amount  of  pres- 
sure will  liquefy  it,>and  is  — 106"  C.  for  oxy- 
gen and  — 123°  C.  for  nitrogen)  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  cold  produced  by  tbe 
liquid'  ethylene  or  the  carbon  dioxide,  which 
were  the  cooling  agents  used,  respectively,  by 
Cailletet  and  Pictet,  by  allowing  the  com- 
pressed gaa  to  cool  by  its  own  expansion.  Tbe 
principle  of  the  early  processes  for  the  lique- 
faction of  air  and  other  gases  may  be  said 
briefly  to  consist  in  bringing  gases  to  a  high 
pressure,  as  of  100  to  300  atmospheres,  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  liquid  cooling  agent, 
which  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature by  being  compelled  to  boil  in  a  vac- 
uum— that  is,  a  closed  space  freed  from  air— 
and  in  suddenly  releasing  the  compressed  gas 
thus  cooled  from  pressure.  This  third  opera- 
tion suffices  to  tower  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  under  treatment  beyond  the  critical  point, 
with  the  result  of  liquefying  a  portion  of  tbe 
gas.    See  AiK. 

The  scientific  uses  of  liquid  air  are  numer- 
ous. By  the  use  of  it  as  a  cooling  agent  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  reduce  the  last  of 
the  so-called  permanent  gases,  namely,  hydro- 
gen and  helium,  to  tbe  liquid,  and  even  to  the 
solid,  form,  and  likewise  to  study  the  physical 
properties  of  matter  at  temperatures  below 
— 250°  C.  When  apparatus  for  the  .production 
of  liquid  hydrogen  shall  have  been  developed 
so  as  to  permit  the  making  of  large  quantities 
of  this  Bubstance,  it  is  probable  that  the  range 
of  temperatures  will  be  extended  .downward 
by  the  process  of  boiling  this  element  in  a  vac- 
uum to  temperatures  extremely  near  absolute 
zero,  which  Is  somewhere  about  ~273''-'C.  be- 
low the  Centigrade  zero.  Many  industrial  uses 
for  liquid  air  have  been  suggested,  among 
which  are  its  use  as  a  high  explosive,  as  a 
substitute  for  compressed  air  in  the  driving 
of  air  engines,  and  as  an  ordinary  cooling  ma- 
terial to  take  the  place  of  those  produced  by 
the  refrigerating  machinery  in  which  ammonia 
and  other  vapors  are  used  at  the  present  day. 

Liq'nidambai.     See  Guu-tbee. 

Liquid  DiStt'sion.    See  Dittdbion. 

Liqaorice  (Ilk'ir-Is).    See  Licoucb. 

Llq'nOT  Laws,  general  term  designating  the 
laws  passed  by  a  state  or  government  regulat- 
ing the   use  and   sale  of  intoxicating   liquors, 
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present  time;  but  legfilation  on  thii  mbject  !a 
more  advanced  in  the  U.  8.  and  the  British  colo- 
niei  than  it  ia  in  Great  Britain.  SuudAy  doling 
IB  only  partially  requiTed  in  Great  Britain,  but 
is  very  general  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  Brltiah 
colonies;  and  the.  principle  of  local  option, 
which  is  recognized  in  many  of  the  colonies 
and  largely  in  th^  U.  S.,  and  that  (tf  prohibi- 
tion, which  has  gained  considerable  foothold 
in  some  parts  of  the  U.  8.,  are  practically  not 
recogniied  in  Great  Britain.  In  Gre^t  Britain 
the  principal  act  regulating  the  subject  at 
present  is  that  introduced,  18TZ,  by  Henry 
Austin  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Aberdare,  but 
this  act  does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and  ap- 

{ilies  to  a  part  only  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland 
he  matter  of  licensing  the  sale  of  liqr    " 


are  simitar  to  those   in   England,   with 
niodiflcations  favoring  keepers  of  public  houses. 

In  the  British  colonies  the  liquor  regulations 
are  very  diverse.  In  New  Zealand  licenses  are 
granted  by  elective  licensing  committees,  but 
new  licenses  can  be  granted  only  after  a  poll 
of  the  ratepayers.  In  Australia,  Victoria  rec- 
ognizes the  principle  of  local  option,  combined 
-with  compensation  to  heirs  or  relatives  of  a 
person  who  meets  his  death  through  the  use  of 
intoKiceting  liquors.  In  Queensland  a  major- 
ity of  two  thirds  of  the  ratepayers  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  any 
locality,  and  a  majority  can  limit  the  number 
of  licenses  and  prevent  the  issuing  of  new  ones; 
In  New  S.  Wales  a  form  of  local  option  ex- 
ists. In  S.  Africa  there  are  stringent  regula- 
tions against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  the 
natives,  but  they  are  not  well  enforced.  In 
India  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives  is  so 
great  that  the  government  has  been  accused 
of  endeavoring  to  increasa  it  for  the  purpoaa 
of  adding  to  the  revenue.  In  Canada  a  local- 
option  law  exists  known  as  the  Scott  Act  of 
18T8,  under  which  a  majority  of  voters  in  a 
locality  can  close  all  license  permits  without 
compensation. 

In  the  U.  S.  Bome  states  have  laws  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  liquor  except  as  drugs,  and 
others  have  what  is  known  as  the  high-license 
system;  local  option  also  is  very  generally 
recognized.  Throughout  the  larger  part  of  the 
U.  S.,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the  Australian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  provided  by 
law  that  the  relatives  of  a  person  who  comes 
to  his  death  through  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  may  sue  the  liquor  seller  responsible 
for  the  drunkard's  condition  for  damages ;  and 
it  is  also  provided  that  the  relatives  of  any 
intemperate  person  may  notify  the  seller  of 
liquor  not  to  supply  it  to  such  person,  and 
magiatrates  also  may  notify  liquor  sellers  that 
drink  cannot  be  sold  to  such  a  person  except 
under  penalty  of  the  law.  Some  of  these  laws 
niake  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  a  ha- 
bitual drunkard  after  such  noti&cation  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  in  this  case  a  sale  after  the 
notiflcation  of  the  wife  of  the  drunkard  or 
other  relative  having  authority  to  give  the  no- 
tiflcation is  such  negligence  as  enables  the 
relative  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages  for 
injurie*  to  him  reanlttng  from  such  sale.    In 


the  V.  8.  acts  have  been  passed  in  a  number 
of  states  providing  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  in  the  subject  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  and  intox- 
icants ;  statutes  have  been  passed  in  several 
firohiUtlng  the  employment  of  women  where 
iquor  is  sold;  and  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquors  within  a  specified  distance  of  school- 
houses  or  charitable  institutions  or  churches 
are  general  in  most  parts  of  all  the  states. 

The  dispcnsaiy  system  of  regulating  the  sale 
of  liquor,  based  on  the  Go^eborg  system  of 
Sweden,  was  introduced  into  S.  Carolina  in 
1802  and  into  N.  Carolina  in  1807.  It  pro- 
vides by  law  for  the  establishment  of  dispen- 
saries maintained  by  the  state  where  liquor 
is  sold  under  restrictions  calculated  to  reduce 
the  evils  incident  to  its  sale  and  use.  Liquor 
dispensaries  are  operated  by  salaried  officials, 
and  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  is  the 
elimination  of  the  aaloon-bousbt  vote.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  N.  Carolina,  in  one  year  the 
consumption  of  liquor  was  reduced  sixty  per 
cent  and  drunkenness  and  crime  fifty  per  cent, 
and  that  the  dispensary  jriclded  doubje  the 
revenue  that  saloons  had  yielded  under  the 
license  system.  See  Pkohibitiok. 

Lialion,  capital  of  Portugal  and  residence  of 
its  king;  on  the  N.  shore  of  a  bay,  Rada  de 
Lisboa,  formed  by  the  Tagus  at  its  influx  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  0  m.  from  the  moutli 
of  the  Tagus.  The  entrance  to  Uie  harbor  is 
defended  t^  several  forts,  one  of  which  is  an 
old  Moorish  tower  called  Torre  de  Bctem.  The 
citj',  built  on  the  declivities  of  seven  bills,  and 
of  most  charming  aspect  from  the  sea.  is  10 
m.  in  circuit  and  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters— Athama,  Rocio,  Bairro  Alto,  and  Alcan- 
tara, besides  several  extensive  suburbs.  There 
are  sixty-four  churches  and  about  200  chapels ; 
the  former  monasteries,  most  magnificent  build- 
ings, are  now  used  for  public  purposes.  Among 
the  manj  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Monas- 
tery of  Belem,  founded  1490;  the  Monastery  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Church  of  the  Patri- 
archs, the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Flora,  the  . 
royal  palace  of  Ajuda,  the  Royal  Library,  the 
Exchange,  the  custom  house,  the  com  market, 
the  theater  of  San  Carlos,  and  the  National 
Theater,  formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  educational  institutions  include  a  Poly- 
technic School,  Military  end  Naval  School, 
Academy  of  Science,  Geographical  Academy, 
obaervatorles.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
a  conservatory  of  music.  Gold  and  silver  ware 
and  jewelry  are  manufactured,  and  there  are 
spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  iron  foun- 
dries, and  manufactures  of  silk,  hats,  boots, 
cutlery,  stoneware,  tobacco,  chemicals,  paper, 
soap,  and  steel.  The  commerce  is  extensive, 
Lisbon  being  the  largest  port  in  the  icingdom ; 
the  average  value  of  both  annual  imports  and 
exports  exceeds  $30,000,000.  Lisbon  ae  Feuci- 
TA.B  JcLiA.  existed  as  a  Roman  municipium; 
later  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths  and  by  the 
Moors.  When,  114T,  Alfonso  I,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Crusaders,  conquered  and  Christianlied  the 
ei^,  it  was  called  £l-Oshbuna.  In  lOSO  the 
Duke  of  Alva  occupied  it  for  Philip  II  of 
Spain;  1640,  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  and 
the  dynasty  of  Braganza  ascended  the  throne. 


the  greater  part  of  the  city,  bu{  the  pli 
BOOD  rebuilt.     Pop.   (1900)   356,009. 

Lide  (lEl),  GniUanine  At,  1676-1726;  French 
geogfapherj  b.  Pari);  wholly  reconstructed  the 
prevailing  system  o(  geography  by  the  publi- 
oation  of  over  100  maps,  and  constructed  a 
oeleatial  and  terrestrial  globe;  was  tutor  in 
geography  to  Louis  XV,  who  created  for  him, 
1718,  the  title  of  "  first  gec^apher  to  the 
king,"  with  a  penfiioo. 

Lisle,  fortified  city  of  France;  capital  of 
department  of  Le  Nord ;  7  m.  from  the  Belgian 
frontier;  J27  m.  NNE.  of  Paris;  is  traversed 
1^  the  Deule  River  and  connected  with  the  sea 
bj  canal.  The  fortifications  are  Vauban's  mas- 
terwork.     Lisle   has   more   than   thirty   public 

auares  and  aa  many  bridges,  and  numerous 
ucational  institutions,  including  an  art  school 
with  a  remarkable  collection  of  drnwinga  by 
the  old  masters.  It  rivals  the  English  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  which 
occupies  over  thirty  establishments.  Flax  is 
largely  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  linen 
manufacture  is  the  moat  important  industry. 
Lisle  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
fortified  in  the  eleventh.  After  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  Flanders,  it  was  annexed  to  France 
by  Louis  XIV,  1867,  and  made  the  capital  of 
French  Flanders.  In  1708  Prince  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  took  it  despite  the  heroic  defense 
of  Marshal  Bouflers.  France  recovered  it  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  It  was  besieged, 
17B2,  by  the  Austrians.  who  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  third  military  division, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Eu- 
top«.  In  the  World  War  the  city  waa  occu- 
med  by  the  Germans  in  August,  1914,  and  held 
Dv  them  till  Oct.  5,  1918,  being  considered  by 
toem  one  of  the  BtroriKest  p<>eta  on  the  noted 
"Hindenburg  line."  The  Allies  took  possession 
Oct  17  foUovring,  and  on  the  28th  the  city  held 
ft  grand  celebration  of  iU  new  freedom.  Its 
resistance  of  the  German  invasion  greatly  aided 
the  French  forces.   Pop.  (1906)  205,602. 

List.  Friedricb,  1760-1846;  German  econ- 
omist; b,  Reutlingen,  WUrteraberg;  Prof,  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen, 
IS17-l&i  was  elected  to  the  diet  of  WUrtem- 
berg;  imprisoned,  1822,  1824,  for  eKposing  the 
vices  of  administration.  He  settled  in  Peon- 
aylvaoia  on  his  release  and  became  an  exten- 
sive landholder;  returned  to  Europe,  1833;  was 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Hamburg  and  then  at  Leipzig; 
engaged  in  journalism  in  Paris,  1837-43;  es- 
tablished in  Augsburg,  1843,  the  ZollvereiM- 
bUitt.  Author  of  "  Outlines  of  a  New  Bystem 
of  Political  Economy,"  "  A  National  System  oi 
Political  Economy,"  etc. 

Lis'ter,  Sir  Joseph  {first  Lord),  1827-1012; 
English  surgeon;  b.  Upton,  Essex;  was  edu- 
cated in  London;  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  in 
Glasgow,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1877  in  King's 
Collwe,  London.  His  early  investigations  in 
physblogy  and  pathology  suggested  the  idea 
that  putrefaction  ana  other  fermentative 
changes  were  caused  by  germs;  from  this  idea 
the  more  important  thought  developed  that  the 
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bad  reenlta  oceurring  in  surgical  operations 
were  often  due  to  germ  or  septic  infection,  and 
that  if  these  operations  should  be  performed 
with  antiseptic  precautions  better  results  would 
be  obtained.  This  principle  has  been  gradual- 
ly elaborated  from  the  time  of  its  announe*- 
ment,  in  1869,  and  it  has  revolutionized  sur- 
gery and  placed  mankind  under  obligations  to 
its  originator.  In  1878  Edinburgh  Univ.  con- 
ferred the  d^ee  of  M.D.  on  him;  in  1880  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.;  in  1883  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  in  1807  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Kinnear.  His  Croon i an  lectures  in 
18Q3  were  on  the  coagulation- of  blood;  pub- 
lished his  observations  on  the  ligature  of 
arteries  on  the  antiseptic  system,  I86S;  other 
publications  are  "  Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Com- 

Kund  Dislocation  of  the  Ankle,  with  Other 
juries,  Illustrating  the  Antiseptic  System  of 
Treatment,"  "  On  the  Effects  of  the  Antiseptic 
System  of  Treatment  upon  the  Salubrity  of  a 
Surgical  Hospital,"  "  A  Contribution  to  the 
Germ  Theory  of  Putrefaction  and  Other  Fer- 
mentative Changes." 

Lls'ton,  John,  17T6-I846;  English  actor;  b. 
London;  became  one  of  the  best  comic  actors 
in  England  during  the  first  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  reign  at  theHsymarket 
began  1805,  at  Drury  Lane,  1823,  and  at  the 
Olympic,  1831.  He  left  the  stage  in  1837.  His 
wife  (Miss  Tyrer),  though  of  almost  dwarfish 
stature,    was    a    favorite   actress    as    well    as 

Llston,  Bobert,  1794-1847;  Scottish  surgeon; 

h.  Ecclesmachan ;  practiced  at  Edinburgh, 
1818-35;  was  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery and  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary;  became 
Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  University  College, 
London,  1835;  surgeon  to  the  N.  London  Hos- 
piUI,  1843;  examiner  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, 1846.  He  wrote  several  able  professional 
treatises,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
"  Elements  of  Surgery  "  and  "  Practical  Sur- 
gery." 

Llait  (list),  Frani,  1811-80;  Hungarian  pi- 
anist and  composer;  b.  Raiding;  son  of  an  ac- 
countant or  steward  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  a 
man  of  musical  taste  who  held  the  boy  severely 
to  work;  gave  a  concert  at  the  age  of  nine; 
studied  at  Vienna  with  Czemy  and  Salieri; 
was  taken  to  Paris,  1823,  where  he  excited 
great  enthusiasm;  1824-25,  achieved  triumphs 
in  the  provinces  and  in  England.  In  1827  be 
fell  into  a  morbid  state,  beiSime  a  6aint-Bimo- 
nian,  and,  1830,  composed  a  "  Bymphonie  r^vo- 
lutionnaire."  The  playing  of  Paganini  revived 
his  passion  for  art,  he  renewed  his  labors,  and  as- 
tonished Europe  with  his  mastery  of  the  piano 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  the  most 
difficalt  works.  In  1848  he  was  made  Kapell- 
meister at  Weimar.  Honors  came  thick  upon 
him,  among  them  the  office  of  chamberlain  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  title  of 
doctor  of  music,  conferred  by  the  faculty  of 
Klinigsberg,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  1846,  followed  by  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, I86L 

On  April  26,  180G,  Liszt  received  the  clerical 
tonsure  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  with  tho 
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title  of  ahbi,  but  belonged  to  the  so-called  sec- 
ular clergy.  One  of  bia  daughters  by  the 
.  CouJlt«S8  d'Agoult,  the  author  known  under 
tfae  pen  name  of  "  Daniel  Stem,"  become  the 
wife  of  Richard  Wagner.  His  works  consist 
of  fantaeias,  poSmes  aymphonigues,  "Faust" 
and  the  "  Divtna  Coinmedia,"  ^and  sympho- 
nieai  two  oratorios,  "Die  Heili^  Elizabeth" 
aod  "Christua";  and  transcTiptiona  innumer- 
able. 

Lit'anjr,  term  originally  nsed  in  a  general 
sense  to  denote  any  sort  of  united  prayer, 
whether  public  or  private,  whether  penitential, 
intercessory,  supplicatory,  or  deprecatory.  It 
thus  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Eusebiua  and 
ChryBostom  and  in  the  laws  of  Arcadius. 
In  couras  of  time  litany  became,  in  the  lit- 
urgical services  of  the  Christian  churches, 
a  name  applied  to  various  supplicatory  acts 
addressed  to  God  or  to  the  saints,  or  both,  but 
applied  especially  to  solemn  praj'ers  in  which 
the  people  take  responsive  parts.  The  princi- 
pal litany  of  the  Romai)  Catholic  Church  is 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints;  the  Anjrlican  church- 
es have  a  service  called  the  Litany  and  Suf- 
frages; the  Lutherans  and  some  other  Protes- 
tants have  litanies. 

Lith'aTge.    See  Lead. 

Litb'iiim,  rare  metal,  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  mineral  petulite  was  discovered  by  Arf- 
veds(t^  in  the  laboratory  of  Berselius,  1817. 
It  occurs  in  lepidolite,  spodumene,  ambtygo- 
nile,  triphyliU,  some  tourmalines,  and  other 
mineral  species,  and  is  a  frequent  constituent, 
in  small  proportions,  of  mineral  waters.  Lith- 
ium was  first  obtained  by  Bunsen  by  electrol- 
ysis of  the  fused  chloride.  It  is  a  silver-white 
metal,  somewhat  softer  than  lead,  end  lighter 
than  any  otiicr  known  solid  body,  baviog  a 
density  of  only  .5835;  so  that  it  floats  even  on 
petroleum  and  naphtha.  It  has  also  the  small- 
est atomic  weight  of  any  element  escept  hydro- 
gen, this  weight  being  only  7.  The  smallest 
traces  of  lithium  are  detectable  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  which  gives  a  spectrum  con- 
sisting entirely  of  two  lines — one  a  brilliant  in- 
tense crimson,  and  the  other  a  faint  yellow. 
Lithium  imparts  to  flame  this  beautiful  crim- 
son tint,  and,  were  it  cheap  enough,  would  be 
a  valuable  agent  in  flreworks.     An  interesting 


otses  of  suspicion  that  a  well  or  cistern  is  be- 
ing poisonea  by  pCTColation  from  a  privy  or 
drain,  a  little  lithium  may  be  pnt  into  the 
supposed  source  of  contamination.  In  case 
of  percolation  it  will  soon  be  easily  detectable 
vitb  the  spectroscope,  with  chemical  certainty, 
in  the  water  of  the  well. 


graving   on  stone   with   a  needle   or   diamond 

Bint  and  printing  therefrom  with  lithographic 
c  The  liivention  of  lithography  is  common- 
ly ascribed  to  Alois  Senefelder,  who,  IT96,  flrst 
Eracticed  the  art  in  the  printing  of  music  in 
[uuieh,  where  he  was  an  actor,  although  it  is 
claimed  tliat  Simon  Schmidt,  in  Germany,  and 
WilliMn  Blake,  in  England,  both  utilized  tbe 
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same  or  a  similar  method  for  producing  work  . 
as  early  as  17S8.  Among  those  who  aided  in 
the  development  of  the  art  were  Gkittfried  En- 
gelmann,  of  Mulhouse,  Alsace,  and  Paris;  the 
Lemerciere,  of  Paris;  Franz  HanfstBngl,  who 
reproduced  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  Dres- 
den Gallery;  Ferdinand  Piloty,  of  Munich; 
Carle  Vernet,  EngSne  Delacroix,  Julien,  Nicho- 
las Toussaint  Charlet,  Denis  Kaffet,  and  other 
Frenchmen. 
The  stone  used  in  lithography   is  a  closely 

S-ained  limestone,  found  in  difl^erent  parts  of 
urope  and  America;  tbe  best  stone,  however, 
is  found  in  Solenhofeti,  Bavaria,  from  which 
place  almost  tbe  entire  world  receives  its  sup- 
ply, although  in  later  ^rears  quarries  have- been 
opened  in  Canada  and  in  some  of  the  S.  and  W. 
states,  all  of  which  promise  good  results.  The 
stones,  which  are  slaba  from  3  to  4  in.  in  thick- 
ness, are  ground  to  a  uniform  face  and  pol- 
ished. The  crayon  or  chalk,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  of  a  greasy  composition,  principally 
of  wax,  soap,  tallow,  shellac,  turpentine,  and 
lampblack,  and  being  exceedingly  brittle  it  is 
sharpened  from  the  point  upward.  The  ink 
used  for  drawing  with  the  pen  on  the  stone  is 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  the 
crayon,  though  containing  a  trifle  more  grease, 
and  is  rubbed  dry  on  a  plate  or  saucer,  after 
which  it  is  dissolved  with  water  until  it  is 
sufliciently  liquid  to  flow  easily. 

The  stone  when  ready  for  the  drawing  is  so 
sensitive  to  anything  of  a  greasy  nature  that 
even  to  touch  the  surface  with  the  fingers  would 
smut  it,  and  tbe  places  so  touched  would  be 
liable  to  print  ahnost  the  same  as  though 
they  were  a  part  of  the  drawing.  After  the 
stone  has  been  grained  or  polished,  the  draw- 
ing is  made  thereon  precisely  as  though  it  were 
being  drawn  on  paper,  though  necesijarily  re- 
versed. When  the  drawing  is  completed  it  is 
bathed  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  gum 
arabic,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
grease  of  the  crayon  or  ink  from  spreading, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  those  parts  of 
the  stone  having  no  drawing  on  them  more 
porous  and  more  capable  of  absorbing  moisture. 
After  the  acid  and  gum  have  been  allowed  to 
dry,  the  stone  is  first  washed  with  water,  and 
after  this  all  indication  of  the  drawing  is 
washed  oS  the  stone  with  turpentine,  leaving 
only  the  grease  of  the  ink  or  crayon  on  the 
surface,  which  being  again  washed,  this  time 
with  pure  water,  is  now  ready  for  printing. 
The  stone  having  been  moistened  either  with  a 
wet  sponge  or  damp  roller  ( the  moisture  of 
course  being  repellea  by  the  grease  of  the  draw- 
ing), the  printing  roller,  charged  with  ink, 
passes  over  the  stone,  the  ink  naturally  adher- 
ing only  to  those  places  where  the  stone  is  dry, 
or,  in  other  words,  where  the  drawing  is.  A 
sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed  on  the  stone  and 
run  through  the  nress.  This  process  of  damp- 
ening, rolling,  and  pulling  through  the  press  la 
necessary  for  each  impression  made,  and  while 
but  from  200  to  600  impressions  can  be  made 
per  day  on  a  hand  press,  from  G,000  to  8,000 
can  be  made  on  a  large  power  press. 

Engraving  on  stone  is  done  verj  much  as 
engraving  on  steel  or  copper,  but  in  jirinting 
the  engraved  linee  are  filled  In  with  ink  ap- 
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the  process  of  tranaferring,  iDveoted  abt. 

it  is  possible  to  transfer  anj  given  number  of 
smaller  subjects  (which  at  one  time  had  to  be 
printed  singly  from  the  original  stones)  on  a 
large  stoue,  and  thereby  it  has,  been  made  pos- 
sible to  print  forty  or  sixty  or  more  subjects 
at  one  time.  This  method  of  transferring  is 
done  by  making  from  the  original  stones  or 
from  plates  as  many  impressions  as  are  de- 
sired on  specially  prepared  sensitive  transfer 
paper,  with  an  ink  of  the  same  general  sub- 
stance as  the  original  lithographic  ink  or 
crayon,  but  of  a  semiliquid  conaistency;  then, 
after  having  fastened  these  impressions  side 
by  side  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  or  zinc,  this 
is  placed  face  downward  on  a  clean  and  smooth- 
ly polished  stone  of  requisite  size,  and  pulled 
tbrougfa  the  press  with  sufflcient  pressure  to 
transhr  the  carefully  made  impressions  from 
the  transfer  paper  to  the  stone. 

Colored  or  chromo  lithographs,  as  they  ar« 
more  generally  called,  are  often  printed  in  as 
many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  colors,  which,  when 
artistically  handled,  will  produce  twice  or  three 
times  as  many  shades  and  tints,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  use  twenty  or  "thirty  colors  to 
reproduce  an  especially  fine  water-color  draw- 
ing or  oil  painting,  in  order  to  give  in  fac- 
simile every  shade  and  tint  of  the  original, 
each  color  used  requiring  a  separate  atone. 
Multicolor  printing,  the  printing  in  rapid  suc- 
cession of  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  colors 
on  every  sheet,  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
introduction  of  a  rotary  press  in  which  the 
plate  cylinders,  two  or  three  in  number,  are 
substituted  tor  the  lithographic  stone  of  the 
formerly  used  flat-bed  press.  This  gives  an 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  speed  of  printing 
over  former  processes.  In  later  years  photog- 
raphy has  been  more  or  less  appiied  to  lithog- 
raphy, the  result  being  not  only  the  very  com- 
mon process  of  photolithography  by  which 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawings,  more 
especially,  are  accurately  reproduced  from  pen 
drawings  at  a  small  expense,  but  also  the  ex- 
quisite effects  produced  in  comparatively  few 
printings  by  transferring  negatives  to  stone 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  half-tone "  or 
screen  process.  See  Applied  Scierce;  Tbxee- 
oomIb  Pbintino, 

Lithat'omy,    Lithot'rity,    and    Lithol'apazy, 

surgical  operations  for  the  extraction  of  stone 
from  the  bladder.  The  term  lithotomy  refers 
to  the  cutting  operation  by  which  an  opening 
is  made  from  the  surface  of  the  body  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder  where  this  organ  lies  near- 
est to  the  surface.  Through  the  opening  thus 
made  the  stone  is  seized  and  brought  away. 
This  operation  has  been  in  use  since  the  earli- 
est period  in  the  history  of  surgical  art.  The 
term  lithotrity  refers  to  the  older  method  of 
crushing  and  removing  a  stone  at  several  oper- 
ations or  "  sittings,"  and  the  term  litholapaxy 
refers  to  the  modem  improvnnent  by  which  It 
is  completely  removed  at  one  time  or  by  a 
single  operation,  including  its  crushing  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  fragments. 

Litlma'sia,  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  indepen- 
dent and  powerful  state,  comprising  those  large 
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tracts  of  mostly  low  and  level  land  which  ex- 
tend from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  between 
the  Niemen  and  the  DOna  in  the  N.  and  the 
Don  and  the  Bug  in  the  8.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Lithuanians  were  tributary  to  the 
Kussians,  but  in  the  twelfth  they  threw  ofl  the 
vokc.  In  1320  Gedemin  conquered  Volbynia, 
Kiev,  and  Tchernigov  from  Russia.  In  I3$8 
Jageilon  united  Lithuania  with  Poland,  hav- 
ing married  Hedwig,  a  daughter  of  King  Lewis 
of  Poland  and  Hungary.  By  the  division  of 
the  Polish  Icingdom  one  small  part  of  Lithua- 
nia went  to  Prussia,  forming  the  government 
of  Oumbinnen,  while  the  rest  was  incorporated 
with  the  Russian  crown,  forming  the  provmcee  of 
Vilna,  Grodno,  Moghilev,  Vitebsk,  and  Minsk. 
The  Lithuanians  in  race  and  language  belong 
to  the  LettJo  group.  On  the  establishment  by 
the  Peace  Conference  of  new  boundaries  and 
nations  in  Europe,  the  region  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Latvia,  on  the  E.  by  Russia,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Poland  and  a  projection  of  E.  Prusaia, 

nfua     BnnAvtiyvnA^     *rt    4-Cb     r.aw^     rCpUbllO   Of    l^thU- 

Ltt'mus  or  Lac'mus,  peculiar  coloring  matter, 
derived  from  certain  Lichens,  chiefly  Bocoella 
tincloria.  There  are  three  of  these  Bubstanoes 
derived  from  plants,  namely,  litmus,  orchil,  and 
cudbear.  Litmus  for  use  in  the  arts,  is  pr^arcd 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland.  It  is  loi^y 
used  in  determimng  the  reaction  of  liquids. 

Litre  (le'tir).    See  Hitbic  Ststkk. 

Lit'tle  Colora'do  EiVer,  or  Colorado  Chlquito 
(cbe-k6't6),  tributarjr  of  the  Colorado  River 
of  the  West;  rising  tn  W.  New  Mexico  and  E. 
Arizona  and  flowing  about  22S  m.  toward  the 
W.  and  NW. ;  in  p^es  absorbed  by  the  aands 
of  its  bed  during  the  dry  season;  in  middle 
course  it  traverses  a  broad,  arid  valley,  but, 
approaching  its  mouth,  it  plunges  into  a  deep 
gorge. 

Little  Hnm'boldt  Siv'ei,  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Humboldt  in  Nevada;  joins 
the  main  stream  above  Winnemucca,  and  flows 
W.  and  then  S.  through  Paradise  Valley  in 
Humboldt  Co. 

LitUe  Eanawba  (ka-nft'wB)  RiVer,  river 
which  rises  in  Upshur  Co.,  W.  Va.,  and  flows 
in  a  generally  NW,  course,  joining  the  Ohio 
at  Parkersburg;  flovre  through  the  oil  region, 
and  has  wide  and  fertile  bottom  lands.  The 
building  of  dams  has  made  it  navigable  3S 
m.  to  Burning  Springs. 

Little  Sock,  capital  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas and  of  Pulaski  Co. ;  on  the  Arkansas 
River;  126  m.  SW.  of  Memphis-,  is  built  on  tlie 
first  highland  reached  by  ascending  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  eight  months  of  the  year 


m.  above.  It  is  both  a  commercial  and  a 
manufacturing  city ;  has  many  iarae  whole- 
sale houses,  and  cottonseed -oil  mills,  cotton 
compresses,  cotton  mill,  cotton -press  factory, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  granite  quarries, 
chair  and  furniture  factories,  railway  machine 
shops,  gin  factories,  planing  mills,  ioe  facto- 
ries, and  flour,  stove,  and  oandy  work*.    Tbo 
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fublic  buildings  indnde  tb«  SUte  Capitol, 
eaitentiary.  Stole  School  tor  the  Blind,  State 
Insane  Asjlum,  Deaf  Mute  Institute,  U.  S. 
Govt,  building,  U.  S.  arsen&l,  Children's  Home, 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing. The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Arkansas  In- 
dustrial Univ.,  Little  Hock  UniT.,  Arkanaas 
Law  and  Medical  C!ollege,  Arkansas  Female 
Collie,  Philander  Smith  College,  St.  John's 
Uilitar;  College,  Roman  Catholic  Academy 
and  Convent,  and  other  institutions.  Little 
Eock  was  settled  1819,  made  capiUl  of  Ar- 
kansas Territory,  1820,  and  held  by  the  Con- 
federates during  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil 
War.     Pop.   (1910]   45,941. 

Little  KtiB'sU,  SW.  £iusia  N.  of  the  Black 
Sea  provinces;  extends  in  the  middle  Dnieper 
Vall^  from  Kharkof  to  Galieia  in  the  former 
Empire  of  Austria.  The  people  differ  widely  in 
chancier  from  the  other  Russians,  and  thdr  lan- 
guage and  literature  are  peculiar.  The  Little 
Busuan  langua^  is  common  E.  to  the  Asiatic 
frontier,  and  is  found  W.  in  Bokovina  and 
Hungary. 

Little  Tib«t'.    8m  Baltl 

Lit'tletOB,  or  Lyt'telton,  Sir  Thamai,  1402- 
81;  English  jurist;  b.  Frankley,  Worcester- 
ahire;  eldest  eon  of  Thomas  Westcote,  but  bap- 
tized in  name  of  his  mother's  family;  was  ap- 
Sointed  successively  steward  of  the  king^s 
Dusehold,  judge  of  assize,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  donunon  Pleas;  best  known  by  his 
treatise  on  "  Tenures,"  which,  with  Ccke'a 
"  Commentaries,"  long  remained  the  principal 
authority  on  the  Bnglish  law  of  real  property. 

Lit'tle  Tur'tle  (ME-cHE-ccN-NA-qDA) ,  d. 
Igl2;  Miami  Indian  chief  of  great  reputotion 
for  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  valor  in  war- 
fere;  is  smiposed  to  have  received  some  edu- 
cation in  Canada;  commanded  in  the  battles 
which  resulted  In  the  defeat  of  Oen.  Harmar 
on  the  Miami,  1790,  and  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  at 
St.  Mary's,  1791;  was  present,  though  not  in 
command,  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  or 
Manmee  Rapids,  1794,  in  which  the  Indians 
were  defeated  by  Oen.  Wayne;  vas  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  179S,  which 
ended  the  war  and  conveyed  to  the  whites  an 
extensive  region  in  Ohio. 

Llttorala  (llt-ta-rl'lfl);  province  of  the  former 
AuBtrian  pmptre,  extending  along  the  N.  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  from  Venetia  to  Croatia;  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  Carinthia  and  Camolia;  oonaiated 
of  the  counties  of  Q6ix  and  Qradlsea,  the  Mar- 
^raviate  of  Istria,  and  the  district  of  Trieste, 
and  comprised  an  area  of  3,086  sq.  m.  Fc^ 
(1900)  755,546. 

Littr6  [le-trt'),  Maximaini  Paol  Imila, 
1801-81;  French  philosojiher ;  b.  Paris;  prac- 
ticed medicine,  but  combined  with  this  ^ilo- 
logical  labors  in  many  languages;  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  toauslation  of  Hippocra- 
tes, and  was  elected  to  the  Acad^mle  dea  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres ;  abt,  1B40  became 
a  leader  of  the  Positiviats.  In  1867,  with  other 
Foaitivists,  he  founded  the  review  La  Philoso- 
phit  Positive.  He  succeeded  Fauriel,  1844,  on 
tha  oommisolan  of  the  Academy  charged  with 
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the  continuation  of  the  great  "  Literary  His- 
toiT  of  France";  in  1863  he  presented  to  that 
botly  the  flrst  part  of  his  remarkable  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Language."  He  was 
elected  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  assembly, 
1871,  and  was  made  life  senator,  1870.  In 
1674  he.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad&nie 
Francaise.  His  works  include  "  Applications 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy  to  the  Grovemment 
of  Societies,','  "  Auguste  Comte  and  the  Posi- 


LittTOW  (Ilt'rB),  Joiepk  Joiunn  van,  1781- 

1840;  Austrian  astronomer;  b.  Biscbof-Xeiniti, 
Bohemia;  became  Prof,  of  Astronomy  at  Cra- 
cow, 1807;  removed,  1810,  to  Kazan,  1818  to 
Buda,  and  181B  to  Vienna,  where  he  died. 
Under  his  direction  the  observatory  of  Vienna 
was  much  improved,  and  his  lectures  drew 
great  audiences.  Among  his  writings  are  "The 
Wonder  of  the  Heavens,"  "  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Astronomy." 

Littrow,  Karl  Ludwig,  1811-77;  Austrian 
astronomer;  b.  Kazan,  Russia;  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; was  his  assistant  in  the  Vienna  Ob- 
servatory from  1S3I;  succeeded  his  father  as 
director  in  1842,  and  was  employed  in  1847  in 
connecting  Austria  and  Russia  by  triangula- 

Llt'urgy,  in  a  general  sense,  any  prescribed 
form  of  public  worship;  in  a  more  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical sense,  that  form  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  first  Christian  congregation.  Although 
there  are  many  differences  in  the  numerous 
Liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  for- 
mer ages,  yet  there  is  a  similarity  between 
them  which  enables  us  to  trace  them  all  back 
to  a  few  sources.  There  are  Ave  families:  \l) 
That  of  St.  James  or  Jerusalem;  (2)  of  St. 
Mark  or  Alexandria;  (3)  of  St.  Thaddeus  or 
the  East;  (4)  of  St.  Peter  or  Rome;  (S)  of 
Bt.  John  or  Epheaus;  and  these  five  families  of 
Liturgy  su^^t  by  their  common  structure  a 


The  Anglican  churches  have  but  one  service 
book,  of  a  complex  nature,  being  at  the  same 
time  breviary,  missal,  ritual,  and  pontiQcal;  it 
is  called  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  Other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church."  (See 
Cokikio:i  PSATEB,  Book  of.}  This  book  con- 
tains first  the  choir  offices  compressed  into  * 
two  portions  called  "  Daily  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prater "  and  the  Psalter  divided,  so  that 
it  IS  recited  once  each  month.  There  is  also  the 
Litony  to  be  said  at  certoin  times.  The  prop- 
ers for  the  seasons  and  holy  days  follow,  and 
the  "  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,"  oorre- 
aponding  to  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the  mast. 
'The  forms  for  the  administration  of  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  the  "  Communion  of  the 
Sick,"  for  the  "  Solemnization  of  Holy  Matri- 
mony," and  for  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick," 
and  the  burial  office  come  next,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  are  the  forms  for  the  ordination 
of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  special  services  of  less 
note,  and  varying  in  different  parts  ot  the 
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world.  Speaking  accuratelj',  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  cannot  be  eaid  to  be  a  distinct 
liturgy  from  tliat  of  lioine,  but  ratber  an  adap- 
tation, in  which  much  of  the  W.  aervice  has 
been  kept  unchanged.  Tbe  chief  pointy  in 
which  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  by  the 
Protestant  Epiaconal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  va- 
ries from  the  English  book  are  tbe  restoration 
of  the  rest  of  the  Canon  of  Consecration,  tJie 
omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  of  the 
indicative  form  of  absolution  from  tbe  Oflice 
of  the  Visitation  of  tlie  Sick,  and  the  addition 
of  A  Form  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners 
(which  was  taken  from  the  Irish  Prayer  Book), 
of  a  service  of  "  Thanksgiving  for  tlia  Fruits  of 
the  Earth,"  and  of  a  number  of  separate  pray- 
ers and  collects.  The  Forms  for  Ordination 
were  added,  1702,  the  Form  for  tbe  Consecra- 
tion of  a  Church,  1799,  the  Book  of  Articles 
of  Religion,  1801.  and  last  of  alt  an  OHice  of 
Institution.  1HD6.  The  changes  ma<Ie  by  the 
General  Convention  of  1332  were  principally 
the  restoration  of  the  "  Magnificat "  and  of 
"Nunc  dimittis "  lo  evening  pravar,  the  mak- 
ing of  tbe  recitation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  ob- 
ligatory in  all  churches,  and  tbe  introduction 
of  translations  into  English  of  three  seta  of 
propers  from  the  unrcformed  service  books. 

Lin  Kin  (lo  kfl'),  or  Loo  Cboo  Is'Iuids.  See 
Rio  Kiu  Isi.ands, 

Livadia  (U-va'de-B},  town  of  Greece;  in  the 
nome  of  Attica  and  Bceotiai  on  the  Hercyna; 
was  the  principal  town  ol  Greece  under  the 
Ottomans. 

Liv'er,  organ  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  cells  secreting  bile,  and  found  in  some  form 
or  other  in  all  animals.  The  liver  in  man  occu- 
pies the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  re- 
gions, extending  partly  into  tbe  left  hypochoii- 
drium,  below  the  diaphragm;  it  is  above  the 
stomach,   duodenum,   arch    of   the   colon,   gall 
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bladder,  and  right  kidney,  and  in  front  of  the 
aorta  and  lower  vena  cava.  Its  normal  weight 
is  about  B  lbs.  It  has  an  irregular  form,  being 
elongated  transversely,  flattened  from  above 
downward,  very  thick  behind,  and  thin  in 
front;  its  Usaue  is  dense  and  reddish  brown. 
The  upper  surface  is  convex,  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm,  and  is  directed  upward  and  for- 
ward, while  the  under  surface  is  irregularly 
concave  and  directed  downward  and  bacKward. 
It  is  technically  divided  into  Sve  lobes,  viz.. 
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the  right  and  left  lobes,  the  lohus  quadratua 
or  square  lobe,  the  lobvt  Bpigelii,  and  the 
tobua  caudalua  or  tailed  lobe.  Only  tbe  right 
and  left  lobes  are  seen  upon  the  upper  surface, 
but  all  five  are  exposed  on  the  under  surface. 
'J^e  liver  is  in  great  part  covered  with  a  shiu' 
ing  peritoneal  or  serous  envelope;  an  inveet- 
nient  of  areolar  tissue  also  is  spread  over  the 
organ,  extending  into  the  interior,  and  forming 
thin  but  dense  sbeaths  to  the  vessels  and  ca- 
nals, called  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 

Ihe  blood  coming  from  the  alimentary  canal 
by  the  portal  vein  reaches  the  hepatic  vein,  and 
after  passing  through  the  capillary  circulation 
of  the  liver,  during  which  it  undergoes  impor- 
tant changes,  lliere  is  a  loss  of  Sbrin,  and 
also  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  animal  sugar, 
which  is  produced  by  the  catalytic  transforma- 
tion of  a  peculiar  substance  termed  "  glyco- 
gen," also  produced  in  the  organ.  There tre 
also  certain  ingredients  of  the  bile,  such  as 
cholesterin  and  the  various  mineral  salts,  al- 
ready existing  tn  the  blood,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  action  of  the  liver,  and 
exuded,  together  with  the  watery  parts  of  tbe 
secretion,  into  tbe  biliary  ducts,  there  to  take 
part  in  the  constitution  of  the  bile.  Other  in- 
gredients of  the  bile,  and  these  the  moat  imp6r- 
tant  ones,  such  as  the  taurocbolate  and  gly- 
cocholate  of  soda,  which  do  not  preexist  in  tlie 
blood,  are  formed  by  the  liver  itself. 

Liv'ennoie,  Uary  Ashton,  1821-1905;  Amer- 
ican reformer;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  daughter  of 
Timothy  Rice  and  wife  of  Daniel  P.  Livermore, 
a  Universalist  minister;  labored  with  much 
ability  in  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion during  the  Civil  War,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent position  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker 
on  woman  suffrage  and  various  social  and  re- 
ligious questions;  she  Was  editor  of  The  Wom- 
an's Journal  of  Boston,  Mass.;  author  of 
"  Pen  Pictures,"  "  Thirty  Years  Too  Late,"  a 
temperance  story,  and  "My  Story  of  the  War: 
a  Woman's  Narrative  of  Four  Years'  Personal 
Experience  as  Nurse  in  the  Union  Army." 

Llv'erpool,  ChAiIea  Jenkinaon  (first  Earl  of), 
1727-1808;  British  statesman;  b.  Oxfordshire; 
entered  Parliament  and  was  appointed  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  1T61;  joint  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  1TS3;  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
1766;  was  Secretary  ot  War,  1778-62;  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  178*-1801;  was 
popularly  disliked  on  account  of  his  supposed 
undue  influence  with  tbe  king;  wrote  several 
political  works,  including  "  Collections  of  All 
the  Treaties  ot  Peace,  ete.,  Between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Other  Powers,  from  1648  to  1783," 
with  a  "  Discourse  on  tbe  Conduct  ot  Great 
Britain  in  Respect  to  Neutral  Nations "  and 
"Treatise  on   the  Coins   of  the  Realm"; 

as  created  Lord  Hawkesbury,  1786,  and  Earl 

f  Liverpool,  1796. 

Liveipool,  Bobert  Banks  Jenldnson  (second 

Earl  of),  ITT0-182S;  British  sUteamon;  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  London;  entered  Parliament, 
1791;  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AITairs  in  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1801;  became 
Home  Secretary  under  Pitt,  and  on  the  tatter's 
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death,  1806,  declined  the  premiership,  but  ac- 
cepted it  on  the  asaaBBinafion  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
1812,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  ths  admin- 
istrfttion  until  an  attack  of  paralj'sia  occa- 
sioned hia  resisnation,  182T.  To  liberal  opin- 
iona  he  waa  alwaya  ateadfastlj  opposed,  and 
h)B  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  yean,  greatly  contributed  to  retard 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform, 
the  emancipation  of  the  alavea  in  the  W.  India 
colonies,  and  other  Icindred  meaaures.  Hia  pol' 
icy  nas  completely  reversed  by  hia  aucceaaor. 

Liveipool,  city  and  port  of  Laucaahire,  Eng- 
land; on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey;  202  m. 
NW.  of  London;  ie  a  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough,  also  for  certain  purposes  a 
county  in  itself.  Here  the  Mersey  la  3  m. 
from  the  open  aea;  at  ita  narrowest  parts,  be- 
tween the  landing  stage  and  Birkenhead,  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  ]  of  a  m.  in  width,  but 
farther  N.  it  widens  conaiderably,  and  is  nav- 
igable by  vessels  of  the  largest  draught.  A 
railway  tunnel  connects  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head. AmonK  the  wonders  o!  the  world  are 
the  docks  of  Liverpool,  some  flfty  in  number, 
with  their  appurtenances,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  system  of  floating  docks  originated.  The 
docks  extend  along  the  Liverpool  shore  of  the 
river  for  more  than  B  m.  The  water  area  is 
3S1  acres,  and  26J  m.  of  quay  apace.  The 
docks  at  Birkenhead,  controlled  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool,  extend  for  1  m,  along  the 
shore  and  inland  £  m.,  occupying  a  water 
am  of  164J  acres  and  SJ  m.  of  quay  space,  in 
all  54S}  acres  of  water  area  and  35  m.  of  quay. 
There  are  alao  twenty-three  graving  docks  in 
which  vessels  are  repaired.  Among  the  public 
institutions  areiLiverpool  Univ.,  forming  part 
of  the  Victoria  Univ.,  Manchester,  with  wtiich 
is  connected  an  important  medical  school ;  Liv- 
erpool College,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England;  Government  School  of  Art,  Nauti- 
cal College,  and  St.  Edward's  Roman  Catholic 
College  for  young  men. 

The  commerce  and  shipping  of  Liverpool  are 
lar^r  than  those  of  any  other  port  in  the 
United  Kingdmn.  Its  imports  are  leas  in  value 
than  those  of  London,  hut  its  exports  are 
larger,  and  its  exports  and  imports  are  more 
equally  balanced.  Its  commerce  with  the  U.  S. 
is  greater  than  with  any  other  country.  The 
total  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  (exclusive  of 
the  coasting  trade)  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  Liverpool,  1907,  was  tS,425,2Be  tons.  In 
addition  to  its  general  commerce  with  the  U.  S., 
Liverpool  sends  to  them  large  numbers  of  emi- 
grants, for  which  it  is  the  chief  port  of  em- 
barkation. Besides  its  foreign  commerce  Liv- 
erpool has  a  large  coasting  trade.  The  city 
baa  aorae  shipbuilding.  The  various  processes 
connected  witb  ahipbuilding  and  ahipfitting 
employ  over  3,000  persons.  There  are  also 
establishments  for  the  construction  of  marine 
engines  and  of  machinery  generally.  Although 
other  industries  are  carried  on,  such  as  sugar 
reSning,  tobacco  manufacturing,  and  watch  and 
chronometer  making,  those  connected  with  com- 
merce, the  docks,  and  navigation  are  the  most 
important.  Liverpool  contained  but  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  1700,  in  which  year  a 
wet  dock  was  erected.    Its  rapid  growth  in  the 
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eighteenth  century  was  due  to  its  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  slave  trade.  When  that' 
was  suppressed,  the  development  of  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  manufacture  gave  the  merchants 
a  more  legitimate  channel  for  their  energies, 
Liverpool  importing  from  the  U.  S.  the  cotton 
needed  for  that  industry.  It  was  connected 
with  Manchester  bv  railway,  1830;  was  a  city, 
1880.  Pop.  of  oouiity  borough  (1901)  704,134; 
(1911)   746,566. 


Lir'erwartB,  popular  name  of  certain  green 
plants  related  to  the  mosses.  They  form  one 
of  the  classes  of  mosses. 

Liv-U  Dmsil'Ia,  58  b.c.-SB  a.d.;  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus;  was  the  daughter  of  Liviua 
Druaus,  and  was  married  flrst  to  Tiberius 
Claudiua  Nero,  who  was  compelled  to  divorce 
her  in  favor  of  the  victorious  triumvir.  She 
had  already  home  her  husband  the  future  em- 
peror Tiberius,  and  a  few  months  after  her 
second  marriage  she  bore  another  son,  Drusua. 
She  always  retained  the  affections  of  the  em- 
peror, but  she  stands  accused  of  having  caused 
the  deaths  of  various  persons  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  auccesaion  of  her  own  chililren.  She 
was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  by  poi- 
fon  the  death  of  Augustus  himself.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  his  jealousy  removed  her 
from  the  court,  and  hia  hatred  waa  manifested 
even  after  her  death. 

Livingston,  Edwud,   1764-1S36;    American 

i'uriat;  b.  Clermont,  N.  ¥.;  son  of  Robert  R. 
jivingston;  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York',  was  twice  mayor  of  the  city;  judge  of  a 
municipal  court,  and,  1706-1801,  a  Jetfersontan 
member  of  Congresa;  removed,  1804,  to  New 
Orleans;  spent  many  years  in  preparing  civil 
and  criminal  codes  for  Louisiana,  which  were 
his  chief  literary  labors,  and  won  for  him  a 
■wide  fame  in  Europe  and  in  Spanish  America; 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  1822-39;  U.  S. 
Senator,  1820-31;  Secretary  of  StaU.  1831- 
33;  minister  to  France,  1833-3B. 
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LlTliixitoii,  PhQip,  1716-78;  aiener  of  the 
■  DedarotioD  of  Indepenilence;  b.  AlBany,  N.  Y.; 
Bon  of  Philip  Livingston;  beciime  a  pronperouB 
merchBDt  and  official  of  New  York  Ci^i  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Colonial  L^isla- 
ture,  1768;  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774-78;  president  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  1776;  member  of  the  New  York  Gen- 
eral Aasemblf,  177S,  and  of  the  Qcst  SUta  Sen- 
ate, 17T7;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Society 
Librarv,  and  materiall]'  aided  Yale  and  Colum- 
bia colleges. 

Livingston,  Bobeit  K^  1746-1813;  American 
statesman:  b.  New  York  City;  son  of  Srat  Rob- 
ert S.  LivtngstoD  (who  assumed  the  initial  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  members  of  the 
family  having  the  same  name),  and  brother  of 
Edward  Livingston;  was  recorder  of  New 
York,  1773^76;  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
grsBB,  1776-77  and  1779-81;  on  the  committee 
whicb  reported  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; SecreUry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1781-83; 
chancellor  of  New  York,  1777-1801;  member 
of  the  New  York  convention  which  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  8.;  was  instrumental, 
while  U.  S.  Minister  to  France  (1801-4)-,  in 
effecting  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  was  asso- 
ciated with  Robert  Fulton  in  perfecting  steam 
navigation;  and  was  one  of  the  introducers  of 
merino  sheep  into  the  U.  B. 

Livingston,  WillUm,  1723-90;  American 
statesman;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  brother  of  Philip 
Livingston  (the  "Signer");  became  a  lawyer 
and  journalist;  removed,  1773,  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.;  was  elected,  1774  and  1775,  to 
the  Continental  Congress;  became,  1776,  briga- 
dier general  of  militia;  was  Qovemor  of  New 
Jersey,  1776-90;  a.  member  of  the  convention 
which,  1787,  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitution; 
and  was  a  writer  of  ability. 

Liv'ingstone,  David,  1813-73;  Scottish  mis- 
sionary and  explorer;  b.  Blantyre,  near  Glas- 
gow, where,  impelled  by  religious  enthusiasm 
and  a  passion  for  traveling,  he  studied  theol- 
ogy and  medicine,  while  working  in  a  ootton 
mill,  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  of  a  mission- 
ary. In  1838  he  offered  his  services  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and, 
1640,  was  ordained  and  went  to  Kuruman,  S. 
Africa.  He  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
London  Society  sixteen  years,  and  meanwhile 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Moffat,  the  distinguished  missionary.  In  1849 
he  made  his  Qrst  journey  of  exploration,  dis- 
covered and  surveyed  Lake  Ngami,  and,  1S63, 
started  on  the  great  journey  that  made  him 
famous.  The  heathen  Makololo  chief,  Sekeletu, 
gave  him  men,  ivory,  and  trading  commissions 
that  enabled  him  (1BS3-66)  to  travel  from 
the, Zambesi  to  Loanda  on  the  W.  coast  and 
then  to  retrace  his  stepa  across  the  continent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  He  returned  to 
England  and  wrote  his  "  Missionary  Traveb 
and  Researches  in  South  Africa,"  which  made 
his  name  well  known.  In  1858  he  returned  to 
Africa,  and,  supported  by  the  government  and 
accompanied  by  several  scientiflo  associates. 
started  on  an  exploring  journey  up  the  Zam- 
besi and  6hir6  rivers,  the  greatest  results  of 
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which  were  the  discovery  of  lakes  Nystssa  and 
Shirwa,  and  the  salubrious  Blantyre  High- 
lands. He  then  spent  nearly  two  years  ( 1864- 
65)  at  home  publishing  "A  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Zombeei." 

Livingstone  returned  to  Africa,  1868,  to  dis' 
cover  the  ultimaU  sources  of  the  Nile.  Littl* 
was  heard  from  him  during  the  seven  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  but  they  were  years  of 
great  discoveries,  and,  in  part,  of  great  pri- 
vations and  suffering.  He  was  destitute  of 
means  to  send  tidings  to  his  friends,  and  dire- 
ful rumors  of  his  fate  were  spread  abroad.  The 
New  York  Bervid'a  Livingstone  search  party, 
commanded  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  found  the 
explorer,  1871,  at  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  oould 
not  he  induced  to  return  home,  but  worked  on 
till  he  died,  having  no  resources  part  of  the 
time  except  what  the  natives  gave  him.  In  ' 
these  seven  years  he  discovered  and  partly 
mapped  the  large  E.  system  of  Kongo  sources, 
beginning  with  the  Chambezi  River  near  Lake 
Nyassa.  Following  these  rivers  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  discovering  lakes  Bangweolo  and 
Moero,  through  which  they  run,  and  deterred 
at  Nyangwe  from  following  the  Kongo  to  the 
sea  only  by  lack  of  means,  he  believed  to  his 
death  tiiat  the  targe  part  of  the  Upper  Kongo 
water  system  he  hod  traced  belonged  to  the 
Nile.  He  died  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Bangwe- 
olo. His  heart  was  buried  where  be  died,  and 
his  embalmed  body  was  carried  by  his  servant* 
to  the  coast,  whence  it  was  taken  to  England 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To  him  is 
wholly  due  the  flrst  great  impetus  to  African 
exploration  and  the  first  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  Arab  slave  trade. 

Llvo'nia,  a  former  gtivernnent  lA  Ruffiia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  comprising,  tO' 
gether  with  the  island  of  Oesel,  an  area  tif 
18,168  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1897)  1,300,640;  capital, 
Riga,  lie  rural  population  consists  of  Letts, 
Livs  or  Livonians  proper,  a  people  of  Finnic 
race,  and  Esths,  of  the  same  race,  while  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  and  Russians  form  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  burghers.  The  great  majority  are 
Lutherans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Order  of  Knights  Swordbearers 
was  founded  in  Livonia,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Teutonic  Order  gradually  subdued  alt  the 
territories  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  The 
possession  of  the  province  was  afterwards  dis- 
puted by  Russians,  Poles,  the  Knights,  and 
Sweden,  to  which  it  was  ceded,  1S60.  The 
Treaty  of  Nystadt,  17SI,  annexed  it  to  Russia. 

Llvre  (levr'),  former  French  standard  unit 
of  weight;  was  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  as 
17.267  to  18.  Also,  a  former  French  coin,  su- 
perseded, 1796,  by  the  franc,  which  is  to  the 
Ittn-e  tournoii  (the  old  standard)  as  81  to  80, 
the  Persian  livre  being  to  these  figures  nearly 
aa  100.     Still  other  livres  were  in  use. 

Liv'y  (TrniB  Liviub),  69  B.a-17  a.d.;  Ro- 
man historian;  b.  Fatavium  (Padua).  All 
that  is  known  concerning  his  life  is  that  he 
resided  during  the  greater  part  of  it  in  Rome; 
that  he  was  marriHl  and  had  at  least  one  son 
and  one  daughter;  that  he  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age and  friendship  of  Augustus;  And  that  he 
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returned  to  Padua  Bome  time  before  his  death. 
BIh  history  of  Rome,  tenned  bv  himself  "  An- 
iiales,"  was  in  142  )x>obs,  and  embraced  the 
period  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Dtuhub,  9  B.a  Only  tbirty-flve  of 
these  books  have  been  preserved;  written  in  a 
remarkably  graceful  and  energetic  style;  but 
we  have  dry  epitomes  of  the  whole,  compiled  by 
an  unknown  author,  wliich  are  valuable  as  fur- 
nishing a  complete  index  of  the  wliole  period 
of  Roman  tiistory,  and  as  being  the  sole  au- 
thority for  some  periods.  The  books  which  are 
now  extant  were  brought  to  light  at  various 
dates  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  year 
1616,  the  earliest  editions  having  included  only 
twenty-nine  books.  Many  of  the  fragments 
have  l>eeii  aioce  discovered.  Qreat  exertions 
were  made  by  Leo  X  and  by  other  potentates 
aa  late  as  Louis  XIV  to  recover  the  lost  por- 
tlona,  but  the  pursuit  has  always  been  in  vain. 
Of  Livy's  epistles,  dialogues,  and  treatise  on 
philosophy,  not  a  fragment  remains. 

Llt'ud,  common  name  of  several  families 
of  saurian  reptiles.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
sand  and  abandon  them,  though  snine  bring 
forth  their  young  alive.  Lizards  vary  in 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  3  or  4  ft.;  the 
colors  are  often  pleasing,  but  the  tints  vary 
mneh  aeeording  to  sex,  age,  and  season.  They 
•re  very  rapid  *"   "    "  .... 


1  their  movements  for  short 


Qbibn  Liurd  (Soctrta  nriifw). 

distances,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water;  the 
loss  of  the  tail  is  frequent  from  various  acci- 
dents, but  it  is  very  soon  replaced;  from  their 
scaly  covering  the  sense  of  toucli  must  be  dull; 
so  also  are  smell  and  hearing;  the  moist  and 
movable  tongue  indicates  greater  development 
of  the  sense  of  taste;  vision  is  generally  very 
good.  The  Gila  monster  of  Arizona  is  the  only 
lizard  that  has  poison  glands.  Lizards  feed 
mostly  on  insects  and  small  birds,  though  some 
fted  on  vegetables. 
Lisard's  Tail,  plant  with  heart-shaped  leaves 


LUnu  (ll'mi),  member  (Auchertto  lama)  of 
the  camel  family,  found  in  the  Andes,  espe- 
cially in  Peru,  in  a  state  of  domestication.  Ex- 
cept in  color  it  very  much  resembles  the  guan- 
aco,  and  is  believed  to  be  merely  a  long  domes- 
ticated raoe  of  that  species.  The  llama  is 
rather  lightly  built,  has  a  long  body,  and  long, 
slender  neck.  The  animal  stands  about  3  ft. 
high  at  the  shoulders.     The  color  is  white, 


Llau  (XtuAcRU  Oama). 

cated  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  used  it 
as  a  l>»ist  of  burden,  ate  its  flesh,  and  wove 
the  long  hair  into  garments. 

LUndadno  (liLn-dUd'nO),  much -frequented 
watering  place  in  (.'arnarvonshire,  Wales;  pic- 
turesquely situate  on  a  sheltered  bay  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  Two 
lofty  promontories.  Great  Orme's  Head  and 
Little  Orme's  Head,  protect  the  bay  against  the 

LUno  Bstacado  (la'nO  es-tB-la'dO),  Spanish, 
"staked  plain,"  so  called  from  the  stakelike 
botes  of  a  yuc<^  plant  which  grows  there; 
elevated  plateau  of  NW.  Texas  and  SE.  New 
Mexico,  having  an  area  of  44,000  sq.  m.  and 
an  elevation  of  from  3,200  to  4,700  ft.,  the 
general  slope  being  to  the  N.  It  has  very  few 
streams  and  water  holpa,  and  a  sparse  coating 
of  grass  in  the  wet  season.  Its  scanty  shrubs 
have  enormous  roots,  which  afford  the  best 
attainable  supply  of  fuel.  The  cliinate  is  so 
dry  that  in  the  absence  of  water  for  irrigation 
agriculture  cannot  be  pursued. 

LItuos  (la'nOs),  Spanish,  "level,"  name  of 
those  vast  plains  or  steppes  in  the  X.  part  of 
S.  America  which  surround  the  lower  and 
middle  course  of  tlie  Orinoco.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son they  are  scorched  by  the  sun  and  nearly 
transformed  into  a  desert,  and  tlie  large  herds 
of  wild  horses  and  cattle  which  inhabit  these 
plains  become  almost  crazy  from  thirst,  and 
run  furiously  along,  tortured  by  poiafcnous  in- 
sects and  raising  immense  clouds  of  dust.  Tn 
the  wet  season  the  plains  are  mostly  inundated, 
and  become  an  immense  sea  where  the  herds 
swim  from  hill  to  hill  carrying  their  young 
ones  on  their  backs  to  protect  them  against  the 
alligators.  In  spring  and  fall,  or  rather  dur- 
ing the  period  which  separates  the  dry  and  the 
wet  sesBon,  the  llanos  present  the  most  luxuri- 
ant pasturages,  and   are   a   true   paradise  for 

Llewelyn  (l«-el'ln)  ap  Griffith,  d.  128E; 
Prince  of  Wales;  succeeded  his  uncle  David, 
1240;  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  and  ravaged  the  frontier ;  was 
joined  by  De  Montfort,  1263,  and  defeated  Mor- 
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timer,  1204;  made  peace  with  Henry  HI,  1267; 
waa  eumrooned  to  do  borosKe  by  Edward  I, 
but  refused  to  appear,  and  aemanded  the  re- 
lease of  his  bride,  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  who 
had  been  captured  bv  English  Tesaels  in  the 
Channel,  1275;  war  began,  and  Llewelyn  was 
fo)*ced  to  surrender  his  territories,  1277,  but 
Eleanor  was  released  and  married  to  him.  He 
became  reconciled  to  hia  brother  David,  and 
renewed  the  war  with  the  English,  1282,  but 
was  aurprised  and  kilted  by  Mortimer. 

Lloiente  (Ijd-ren'ta),  Jtuu  Antonio,  1756- 
1S23;  Spanish  author;  h.  near  Calahorra, 
Spain;  ordained  priest,  1779;  became  vicar 
general  of  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  1782;  cram- 
miasarj',  17B6;  and  Secretary  General  of  the 
Inquieitian,  1789.  An  attempt  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  reform  of  the  Inquisition,  made  by 
him  with  others,  resulted  in  his  arreat,  1701. 
In  1808  he  became  one  of  the  most  devoted 
partisans  of  the  French.  King  Joseph  made 
him  a  state  councilor,  and  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Inquisition  charged  him  with  writ- 
ing its  history.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  him 
the  superior  administration  of  the  so-called, 
national  property.  Being  exiled  by  Ferdinand 
VII,  1814,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  flaiahed 
his  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,"  pub- 
lished in  Spanish,  but  at  the  same  time  trans- 
lated into  French.  Immediately  after  its  pub- 
lication he  was  suapended  from  ecclesiastical 
functions. 

Lloyd  (bid),  Heny,  1T2Q-83;  English  sol- 
dier; b.  Wales;  entered  the  Austrian  service 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War;  afterwards 
jninedthe  army  of  Frederick  the  Great;  made 
two  campaigns  as  aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick;  and,  1788,  entered  the 
Russian  service  as  major  general.  After  more 
than  thirty  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  wrote  "A  Treatise  on  the  Com- 
position of  Different  Armiea,  Asoient  and 
Modem." 

Uoyd-Geo^e,  David,  1863-  ;  English 
statesman;  b.  Manchester;  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  law;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in 
1890;  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  igoa,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  IQOSn 
Minister  of  Munitions  in  1915,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  Premier,  both  in  1916.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 
Peace  Cooference  in  191B,  and  one  of  the  "Big 
Four." 

Lloyd's,  name  of  aubacription  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  London  Exchange,  where  mer- 
chants, sliippers,  and  underwriters  attend  to 
obtain    shipping   intelligence,    and    where   the 


One  large  room,  with  small  rooms  attached  to 
it,  is  occupied  by  the  underwritera,  who  have 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  report  cas- 
ualties and  to  attend  to  their  interests.  The 
merchnnta'  room  ia  provided  with  newapapiTS 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  open  to  sub- 
scribers. The  third  room  is  called  the  cap- 
tains' room,  where  captains  and  mercbflnts 
meet,  and  where  ahip  auctions  were  held. 
"  Lloyd's  List,"  published  daily,  contains  the 
latest  shipping  Intelligence. 


is  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxida 
of  iron;  strongly'  attracts  the  magnetic  needle. 


Loam,  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  with  an 
addition  of  about  6  per  cent  lime  and  some 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  A  loamy  soil 
is  intermediate  m  character  between  aandy  and 
clayey  soils,  and  is  that  best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral agriculture.  It  is  lighter  and  warmer 
than  a  clay  soil  and  stronger  and  more  re- 
tentive than  a  sandy  one. 

Lean  and  Bnild'ing  Aasocla'tiona.  See  Buixn- 
mo  ANn  LoAif  Associations. 

Loango  (IO-&n'gS|,  territory  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa;  between  lat.  3°  S.  and  the 
Kongo  Independent  State;  was  the  aea  front 
of  the  former  province  of  Loango  of  the  native 
Empire  of  Kon^o;  was  acquired  by  France  by 
treaty,  1883,  and  divided  between  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  France,  and  Portu^  by 
the  Berlin  Conference,  1885.  The  most  impor- 
tant place  is  Loango,  which  is  viaited  by 
French,  British,  and  German  steamers,  and 
does  a  fair  buaineaa  in  rubber,  palm  oil,  and 
ivory.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
European  trading  factories,  though  when  it 
waa  under  native  control  it  had  a  population 
of  abt.  15,000. 

Lobaa  (I6-bA'),  Georgea  Monton  (Gonnt  de), 
1770-1838;  French  soldier;  b.  Phalabourg;  en- 
listed, 1792;  became  general  of  division,  1807; 
stormed  Mfrida,  in  Spain,  1808;  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  Burgoa,  and,  1809,  preserved  a  corpa 
that  had  been  left  on  the  island  of  Lobau,  in 
tbe  Danube,  near  Vienna,  after  the  battle  of 
Esaling,   whence   he   received   his  title.     After 

Krticipating  in  the  Russian  campaign  and  the 
ttle  of  I^ipzig,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Hun- 
gary till  the  first  Restoration.  He  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  at  Waterloo  and  detained 
till  1818;  became  a  Deputy,  1828;  toolc  part  in 
tbe  Revolution  of  1830;  and  was  made  a  peer 


rahal. 


LOban  (ISliow),  island  in  the  Danube;  6  m. 
below  Vienna;  was  taken  by  Napoleon  I,  May 
19,  1809;  occupied  by  the  French  army  after 
the  battle  of  Aspem,  May'  22d;  was  the  place 
whence  the  invading  forces  were  concentrated 
in  June,  and  where  the  celebrated  passage  of 
the  Danube  was  made,  July  4th  and  following 
days.  1809.  This  island  gave  the  title  of  count 
to  Gen,  Mouton,  one  of  the  French  heroes  of 
the  campaign. 

Loblty,   body    of    persons    who,    not    being 

members  of  tbe  legislature,  are  engaged  ir  '- 


to  be  met  in  the  vestibules  or  lobbies  of  leg- 
islative chambers.  Although  the  word  is  mare 
often  used  in  an  evil  aenae,  it  is  true  that 
much  of  the  influence  exerted  by  lobbyists  Is 
entirely  legitimate.  The  causes  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tbe  loUiy  in  cwinection  ivitb  n«Mly,aJl 
i  I    :,       M     CiOOglC 


LOBEIRA 

legislative  bodies  tiecome  evident  on  brief  con- 
■fderation.  (1)  Tbe  legislator  needs  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  sj^alistB  to  enable  him 

to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on  verj  many 
of  the  questions  that  come  before  him  for 
action.  (2)  The  system  of  legislation  in  vogue 
in  the  U.  S.,  under  which  ali  bills  are  re- 
ferred to  small  committees  for  consideration 
beforb  they  are  brought  for  final  action  before 
the  full  Legialatiu-e,  furnishes  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  lobbying  in  the  vicious  sense  of 
the  word.  (3)  Under  tbe  U,  S.  system  of  leg- 
islation, bills  that  are  purely  local  or  private 
in  their  nature  usually  follow  tbe  same  course 
as  public  bills,  instead  of  being  treated  semi- 
judicially,  as  in  England.  Consequentl}',  it  is 
often  possible  for  an  individual  or  for  a  cor- 
poration that  has  great  interests  at  stake  to 
push  a  measure  quietly  through  before  its  real 
nature  has  been  discovered.  (4)  For  the  same 
reason,  a  dishonest  legislator  may  bring  in  a 
bill  that,  if  passed,  would  seriously  injure 
some  corporation,  and  force  the  latter  to  pay 
him  to  drop  the  measure. 

The  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  lobby  are 
difficult  to  find.  The  experience  of  legislative 
bodies,  however,  seems  to  have  established  the 
following  propositions:  (I)  It  is  clear  that 
the  separation  of  private  measures  from  pub- 
lic, so  far  as  is  possible,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  former  in  a  semijudicial  manner,  with  full 
notice  to  all  parties  interested,  would  remove 
a  large  part  of  the  evil.  (2)  The  evil  some- 
times  works  its  own  cure  in  part.  In  New 
Tork,  after  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  cor- 
mptions,  membera  were  very  fearful  of  being 
■UBpected  of  corruption,  and  to  this  day_  the 
report  that  a  bill  has  money  behind  it  is 
enough  to  cause  many  timid  members  to  vote 
agaius^  it  with  little  regard  for  its  merits. 
(3)  Of  course,  every  measure  or  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  tends  to  raise  the  character 
of  tbe  legislators  intellectually  or  morally,  les- 
sens the  evil  influence  of  the  lobby.  (4)  In 
many  states  of  the  U.  S.,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  evil,  the  constitutions  have  restricted  in 
many  ways  the  power  of  the  Legislature  by 
forbidding  special  acts,  charters,  etc.,  and  se- 
vere laws  have  been  passed  against  bribery  in 
any  form.  In  California  and  Georgia  lobbying 
is  punishable  as  a  felony,  and  a  l^islator  if 
found  guilty  of  taking  a  bribe  is  punishable  aa 
a  felon,  disfranchised,  and  forever  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  of  public  trust. 
(S)  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  passed 
a  law  by  which  every  promoter  of  any  law  in 
the  interest  of  others  is  registered  and  known 
as  the  regularly  employed  attorney  or  lobby- 
ist. Failure  to  register  on  the  part  of  such 
an  attomev  is  severely  punished.  The  New 
York  Lef^lature  passed  a  similar  law,  1907. 

I«belra  (]0-lA'e-i«),  Vasco  de,  aht.  isao- 
1403;  Portuguese  soldier;  was  distinguished  in 
the  military  service  of  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of 
Castile;  wrote  the  celebrated  romance  of 
"Amadis  de  Qaul";  was  knighted  by  John  I 
of  Portugal  after  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
13S6,  and  d.  at  Elvas,  FortngaL 


I570i   made  extensive  botanical  collections  in 
England;   devoted   himself  especially  to  vege- 


Nova,"  containing  nearly  1,3< 
cies,  with  272  small  figures;  "Plantamm  seu 
Stirpium  Historia,"  '"  Icones  Stirpium,"  and  a 
treatise  on  "  Balams." 

.  Lobelia  (named  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel), 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Lobeliaceie, 

of  which  the  moat  important  species  is  the  Lo- 
belia in/lala,  or  Indian  tobacco,  as  it  ia  common- 
ly called.  This  is  a  very  common  indigenous 
annual  or  biennial  herb,  growing  wild  in  waste 
spots  throughout  Canada'and  the  U.  S.  It  has 
a  fibrous  root  and  a  solitary,  straight,  hairy 
stem  rising  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  of  a  tight-blue  color;  the  leaves  oval, 
serrated,  and  hairy.  The  entire  herb,  dried,  is 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  lobelia.  Its 
properties  depend  on  an  alkaloid,  lobeline, 
which  is  a  thick,  caly,  transparent,  volatile 
fluid,  with  a  pungent  taste  resembling  tobacco. 
Lobelia  is  a  powerful,  nauseating  emetic.  In 
overdose  it  is  a  potent  acro-narcotic  poison.  It 
is  too  severe  an  emetic  to  be  used  to  produce 
vomiting,  and  its  medicinal  employment  Is  in 
nonemetic  doees  as  a  relaxing  agent  in  asthma 
and  allied  spasmodic  diseases. 

Lobelia  eardinalls,  scientific  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  lobelia,  popularly  called  the  cardinal 
fiower,  from  the  intense  red  color  of  the  bios- 


Loblolly  Bay.    See  GosnoNiA. 

Lotio,  Jeronimo,  abt.  15D3-I6T8;  Portuguese 
missionaty ;  b.  Lisbon ;  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  1600;  went,  1622,  as  a  missionary  to 
Goa,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyssinia,  1624; 
there  worked  with  great  success,  but  was  at 
last  expelled,  1634,  and  returned  to  Portugal 
to  persuade  the  Christian  powers  to  make  a 
crusade  against  Abyasinia.  Having  failed  in 
this,  he  went  once  more  to  Goa,  1640,  whence 
he  returned,  16S6,  and  died  at  Lisbon.  Lobo 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  was  translated  into  many 
foreign  tongues. 

LoboB  (ld'b6s),  or  Seal,  Istands,  three  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  lAmbayeque,  Peru. 
The  Lobo  de  Tierra  is  12  m.  from  the  main- 
land; the  other  two  are  about  36  m.  ovt. 
They  are  rocky,  but  of  no  great  height,  and 
have  a  small  popalation.  They  are  important 
for  their  extensive  deposits  of  guano, 

Lob'ster,   marine    crustacean,   of   the   order 

deoapoda  and  genus  homarttt.  The  common 
lobster  of  the  V.  S.  (ff.  Amertoontw)  varies  in 
length,  as  caught  for  the  market,  from  1  to  2 
ft.,  though  specimens  are  seen  considerably 
larger  than  this,  and  in  weight  from  2  to  15 
lbs.;  they  are  common  in  the  markets,  espe- 
cially in  spring  and  summer.  They  ire  found 
from  the  coast  of  New  York  northward;  'the 
beat  are  taken  on  the  rocky  shores  of  New 
England  N.  of  Cape  Cod.    Ttus         '      ■     •■ 


is  /Rwciee  is  dis- 


LOCAL  OPTION 

tinct  from  H.  gammarus  of  Europe,  and  grows 
to  t.  larger  aiie.  Their  food  is  nitirely  animal. 
They  are  caught  in  baskets  or  traps,  with  a 
concave  netting  at  each  end  baTing  a  hole  in 
the  center,  ajid  baited  with  dead  fish  or  vnj 
garbage.  By  means  of  the  flexible  part  of  the 
bod;  or  "  tail "  they  are  able  to  dart  backward 
with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  going  2S  ft.  in 
lees  tuan  a  second.  Adnit  females  produce 
eggs  once  in  two  years ;  but  very  few  of  the 
3,000  to  8,000,  egss  produce  young  which  grow 
to  maturity.  Tne  eggs  are-  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  female  and  carried  about 


AlUBlCAH  Loaana  (.Bomanu  Anuritamui). 

for  a  period  of  ten  or  eleven  months ;  when  the 
young  hatch  out,  they  immediately  disperse 
and  rise  to  the  surface  to  feed  on  microscopic 
organisms.  The  lobster  repeatedly  molts  its 
whole  shell,  and  immediately  after  molting  is 
as  limp  as  wet  paper  and  perfectly  helpless. 
The  new  shell  takes  almost  two  months  to 
harden.  The  genus  palinurus,  or  spiny  lob' 
ster,  of  the  European  seas,  grows  to  a  weight 
of  16  or  20  lbs.;  the  shell  is  bard  and  spiny, 
the  antenna  are  much  longer  than  the  body, 
and  the  claws  are  very  small;  it  is  much  es- 
teemed as  food,  and  was  prised  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  called  it  Iccutta. 

Lo'cal  Op'tion,  laws  empowering  a  political 
division  of  a  state  to  decide  upon  a  certain 
measure;  in  a  special  sense,  laws  authorizing 
the  pecmle  of  each  locality  to  decide  for  them- 
selves ttie  question  of  permitting  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  its  limits.  In  the  U.  S.  it  has 
been  advocated  chiefly  by  those  who  wisb  to 
suppress  this  traffic  altogether,  but  think  it 
easier  to  fight  it  in  the  localities  than  in  the 
state  as  a  whole.  To  these  are  added  those 
who,  while  not  in  sympathy  with  the  prohibi- 
tion movement,  consider  it  fair  that  each  lo- 
cality should  bear  the  responsibility  of  the 
continuance  or  suppression  of  the  traffic  within 
its  limits.  Where  this  system  has  prevailed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  localities  have  probib- 
ited  the  traffic.  The  term  local  option  in 
Great  Britain  includes  schemes  for  the  reform 
of  the  licensing  system,  and  for  securing  to  lo- 
calities a  wider  range  of  powers  to  r^ulate 


Locb  L«Ten  (Ukh  Viv'ta).  small  lake  in  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland;  containing  an  island  on  which 
stood  the  castle  noted  as  the  place  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  from  July, 
1567,  until  her  escape,  May  2,  1568.  The  place 
is  now  of  no  military  or  strategical  impor- 
tance, but  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  a 
stronghold  of  the  first  rank. 

Loch  Lo'mond,  largest  lake  of  Scotland;  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Sterling,  Perth,  and 
Dumbarton;  is  21  m.  long>  has  an  area  of  45 
sq.  m.;  receives  the  Endrick.  Lnss,  and  Fruin; 
sends  its  waters  through  the  Leven  to  the 
Firth  of  Clyde;  and  is  studded  with  islands 
and  surrounded  by  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery. 

Lock,  Matthew,  1636-77;  English  composer; 
b.  Exeter  i  was  composer  in  ordinary  to  Charles 
II,  and  wrote  for  the  opera  and  the  church, 
but  is  best  known  as  the  composer  of  the  in- 
cidental music  to  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  The  Tem- 
pest"; also  wrote  several  musical  treatises. 

Lock,  inclosed  mechanism  for  fastening 
doors,  drawers,  lids,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  mov- 
able bolt;  usually  operated  by  u  portable  in- 
strument called  a  key,  but  sometimes  by  a 
turning  knob  or  dial.  The  door  lock  used  in 
^STPt,  which  is  the  oldest  known  method  for 
fastening  doors,  etc.,  is  made  of  wood  to-day 
precisely  as  when  first  invented  forty  centuries 
ago,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  "  persist- 
ence of  a  type  "  in  mechanism.  The  bolt  of  the 
lock  is  rectangular  in  cross  section,  open  at 
one  end,  and  hollow  throughout  the  most  of 
its  length ;  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hollow 
portion  of  the  bolt  are  several  vertical  holes 
communicating  with  the  hollow.  The  bolt 
slides  in  an  inclosing  box  or  case  of  wood  se- 
cured to  the  inside  of  the  door ;  when  the  bolt 
is  pushed  in  locking,  so  that  its  solid  end  en- 
ters the  mortise  in  the  doorpost,  a  number  of 
pins,  which  occupy  holes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bolt  case,  drop  into  the  holes  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bolt,  and  thus  prevent  its  being 
drawn  back  without  the  use  of  its  key — this 
consists  of  a/  flat  bar  of  wood  small  enough  to 
enter  easily  the  hollow  end  of  tiie  bolt.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  this  key  bar  are  fixed  a 
number  of  vertical  pins,  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  bolt,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the 
thickness  of  the  wood  through  which  they  are 
bored.  When  this  key  is  pushed  as  far  as  it 
will  go  into  the  hollow  end  of  the  bolt  and 
then  raised  vertically,  the  pins  in  its  upper 
surface  will  enter  and  fill  the  holes  in  the  bolt, 
and  so  raise  the  pins  which  secured  it  in  its 
locked  position ;  then  the  key  with  the  holt 
attached   is   drawn   back,   thus   unlocking   the 

The  tumbler  lock  is.  next  to  the  Egyptian, 
the  oldest  type  of  lock,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Chinese  invented  it  very  early  in  their 
history.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  lever, 
latch,  or  slide,  entering  a  notch  in  the  bolt, 
which  in  consequence  cannot  be  moved  until 
the  tumbler  is  lifted  by  a  kxij.    Tbvw  lam, 


lew    irregulE 
'  !i  the  path  of 


LOCKE 

been  endleu  modiflcationa  of  the  tumbler  lock, 
and  it  u  very  geDerallj  used,  notwithBtanding 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  picked  by  a  skillful 
operator. 

The  varded  lock  whb  thi 
lock  invented;  it  derives  ib 
tain  obstructions  of  more 
ahape  attached  tn  the  lock  ci 
the  key,  which  are  intended  to  make  it  impos- 
■ible  to  move  the  bolt  uiile«B  the  key  has  open- 
logs  in  its  bit  which  will  enable  it  to  pssa  the 
vardi.  locks  of  this  kind  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Komans  long  before  the  banning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  are  still  very  largely 
used  when  a  cheap  lock  will  answer  the  pur- 

The  letter  or  dial  lock  was  the  fourth  type 
of  lock  devised.  Its  invention  has  been  at- 
tributed to  M.  Regnier  (director  of  the  Musfe 
d'Artillerie  at  Paris)  abt.  1850,  but  he  wis 
probably  merely  an  improver  of  a  style  of  lock 
invented  by  another.  Regnier's  locks  were  for 
a  time  very  popular,  and  were  used  for  the 
fastening  of  diplomatic  dispatch  boxes.  They 
have  been  described  as  follows,  viz. :  "  Broad 
steel  rings,  4.  5,  or  8  in.  deep,  upon  each  of 
which  the  alphabet  was  engraved,  turned  on 
a  eyllnder  of  steel,  and  the  lock  only  separated 
when  the  letters  forming  a  particular  word 
were  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other.  This 
word  was  selected  from  among  a  thousand,  and 
the  choiee  was  the  secret  of  the  purchaser. 
Anyone  not  knowing  the  words  might  turn  the 
rings  round  for  years  vrithout  finding  the  right 
on«."  The  coDcluding  sentence  of  this  descrip- 
Uon  is  erroneous,  as  these  locks  have  been  fre- 
quently opened  without  a  previous  knowledge 
«f  "  the  word," 

The  four  types  of  lock  described  are  the 
foundation  facts  of  lock  construction,  on  which 
all  Bubeequent  improvements  in  such  mechan- 
ism rest;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a  lock  without  employing  one  or 
more  of  the  ideas  involved  in  these  four  typ- 
ical methods  of  construction.  It  is  therefore 
to  a  combination  of  these  primary  lock  mech- 
anisms, with  other  details,  whose  sole  object 
is  to  guard  them  from  successful  assault  from 
criminal  ingenuity,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
absolute  security  in  lock  construction,  if  in- 
deed such  a  result  is  attainable.  It  generally 
happens  that  as  soon  as  a' lock  seems  to  meet 
all  requirements  some  burglar  or  enterprising 
business  rival  discovers  some  hltheita  nnim- 
aginable  method  of  picking. 

Loc^  David  Sota  (better  known  under  bis 
pen  name,  PmaLccif  V.  N&bbt),  1B33-88; 
American  humorist;  b.  Vestal,  N.  Y.;  learned 
printing  in  the  office  of  the  Cortland  Democrat ; 
was  successively  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
I^ymonth  (Ohio)  Adoertiaer,  the  Manslleld 
(Ohio)  Herald,  The  BueyriM  /oumol,  and  the 
Pindlay  ( Ohio )  Jefferaonian,  and  editor  of 
The  Toledo  Blade.  In  1861  he  began  to  pub- 
lish In  The  Jelferionian  his  "  Nasby  "  letters, 
finally  collected  in  book  form  as  "  The  Strug- 
gles—Social, Financial,  and  Political — of  Pe- 
tiroleom  V.  Naaby." 


LOCKHAHT 

member  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1661-64, 
during  which  time  his  mind  received  that 
which  gave  him  his  subsequent  renown  as  a 
philosopher  chiefly  by  the  reading  of  Descartes. 
After  receiving  his  degrees  he  applied  himself 
principally  to  medicine,  which  occupied  much 
of  his  attention  through  life.  In  16S4  he  was 
secretary  of  l^ation  at  Berlin;  1667,  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  aiterwards  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  who,  in  gratitude  for  medical 
advice,  received  the  young  philosopher  as  a 
member  of  his  family.  Dunng  this  time  he 
directed  the  education  of  Shaftesbury's  son, 
and  that  of  bis  gmndson,  and  was  brought, 
through  his  patron,  into  the  society  of  Buck- 
ingham, Halifax,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
When  Shaftesbury  became  Lord  Chancellor  he 
gave  to  him  the  office  of  the  presentation  of 
benefices;  but  Locke  and  his  patron  soon  fell 
into  disfavor,  and,  I6T5-TB,  Locke  was  in 
France,  mainly  at  Montpellier  with  Herbert, 
later  Sari  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  dedicated- 
his  famous  essay.  In  16S3-S8,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  own  country,  he  deemed  it  wise 
again  to  reside  abroad.  The  revolution  of  I68S 
enabled  him  to  return  from  Holland  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  filled  several  civil  offices,  and 
was  offered  others,  which  on  account  of  age 
and  ill  health  he  declined.  His  last  years, 
spent  In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  were  min- 
istered to  by  Lady  Masbam,  a  daughter  of 
Ralph  Cudworth.  He  died  at  Oates,  Essex,  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
which  contains  Locke's  system,  did  not  appear 
in  London  until  16S0.  It  was  translated  Into 
Latin,  Dutch,  and  German  several  times,  and 
since  into  modem  Greek.  The  "  Essay  "  was  the 
product  of  meditation  continued  tbrou^  many 
years,  was  composed  at  intervals,  and  is  in  a 
studied  colloc^uial  and  rather  rai^  style,  which 
is  too  figurative,  ambiguous,  various,  and  even 
contradictory,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy. 
His  object  was  to  inquire  into  the  or^n,  cer- 
tainty, and  extent  ot  human  knowle^e,  and 
his  method  was  purely  psycholt^cai,  by  the 
patient  and  tentative  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousneBs.  He  published,  1690, 
two  "  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  written 
to  support  the  principles  of  the  revolution; 
1003,  his  "Thoughts  Concerning  Education"; 
and.  leos,  "The  Reasonableness  of  Christian- 
ity." His  treatise  on  the  "  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding," which  may  be  re^rded  as  the 
ethical  application  of  hii  "  Essay,"  being  a 
scheme  of  the  education  which  an  adult  per- 
son  should   give   himself,    appeared   after   bia 

Locknuit,  John  Gihaon,  I7»£-ie64;  Scottish  • 
author;  b.  Cambusnethan,  Lanarkshire;  gradu- 
ated from  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1&17,  aa 
bachelor  of  law;  became,  1317,  a  contributor 
to  BlaclciBood's,  in  which  his  articles  were  re- 
markable for  vigor  and  scholarship;  married, 
1820,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  was 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  Revieto,  London,  1826- 
63;  received,  1843,  the  sinecure  auditorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  was  one  of  the  wntera 
of  the  "  Noctes  Ambrostann  " ;  principal  worica, 
"  Valerius,"    "  Adam    R'-:-- "   ''  "     "     •  -   -  - 


ton,"  and    ' 


Ranald  Dal- 


Quixote,"  with  notes;  "  BpuuBh  Ballads," 
"  Life  of  Bums,"  of  "  Booaparte,"  and  of 
"Scott." 

Lock'jaw.    See  Tetasvb. 

Lock'ont,  in  law,  the  refusal  of  an  employer 
to  continue  or  receive  in  hie  employ  a  body  of 
men  hs  such,  uaually  intended  as  a  means  of 
coercing  tbem  Into  a  certain  course  of  conduct. 
A  lockout  is  the  natural  accompaniment  or 
complement  to  a  strike,  and  is  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  of  labor  to  oppose  and 
meet  the  influences  and  coercion  brought  to 
bmr  upon  him  by  the  striking  of  organiied 
labor,  whether  in  his  employ  or  bo  b9  Ui  affect 
his  interests,  liie  t«rm  is  Bometimea  applied 
to  the  act  of  employees  who,  by  aasemblmg^  in 
large  bodies  or  by  threats  or  other  coercion, 
present  other  employees  from  access  to  or  de- 
parture from  their  place  of  employinent. 

Ab  the  law  will  not  compel  any  man  to 
continue  in  the  employment  of  any  private  in- 
dividual against  his  will,  bo  neither  will  It 
compel  any  man  to  continue  to  employ  another 
Bjpilnat  biB  will,  although  it  may  award  dam- 
ages by  way  of  breach  of  contract  should  this 
arise.  Every  individual  has  the  right  of  ab- 
solute control  over  hU  own  property  so  far  as 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  equal  rights  of 
others  in  the  same  community;  and  the  con- 
duct of  others,  whether  in  his  employ  or  not, 
who  attempt  to  control  or  to  hmder  or  to 
annoy  or  interfere  with  the  individual  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  big  property  or 
business  is  unlawful,  and  fumUhes  a  sufScient 
legal  reason  for  the  employer  to  discharge  from 
his  employ  any  parties  concerned  in  the  com- 
bination, notwithstanding  that  their  period  of 
service  as  per  contract  may  not  have  expired. 
Participation  in  a  combination  to  effect  such 
a  purpose  unlawfully  constitutes  ft  criminal 
oonspiracy  for  which  the  employer  not  only 
haa  nis  remedy  at  the  criminal  law,  but  also 
a  civil  remedy  in  damaKes. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  act  of  a  aingle  em- 
ployer in  establishing  or  giving  up  a  lockout, 
or  in  the  refusal  to  employ  any  one  person  or 
class  of  persons  for  any  reason  whatever,  the 
law  is  comparatively  simple;  but  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  employers  to  combine  in 
a  refuHal  to  employ  men  because  they  belong 
to  certain  organizations  or  for  other  reasons, 
and  their  liabilities  when  so  combining,  are 
much  more  complicated,  and  they  are  largely 
analogous  to  the  Ian.  governing  strikes  by  em- 
ployees. Employers  have  the  same  right  to 
combine  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  each  other — 
whether  for  their  own  improvement  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  business  methods,  or  the 
determination  of  the  rate  of  wages  they  vrill 
pay  or  the  class  of  employees  they  will  hire — 
that  employees  or  workmen  have  to  combine 
tor  similar  purposes.  In  general,  they  have 
the  right  to  combine  or  associate  for  any  law- 
ful purpose;  but  where  their  combination  or 
confederation  is  so  made  as  to  cause  injury  or 
oppression  to  others  in  their  legal  riffhts,  and 
compel  them  by  force  or  violence  or  intimidft- 
tion  not  to  do  what  they  have  a  right  to  do, 
or  to  do  what  they  are  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do,  tlw?  are  guilty  of  a  criminal  oon- 


LoclfpOTt,  capital  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.;  on 
the  Erie  Canal;  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Buffalo; 
is  near  the  geographi<^  center  of  one  of  the 
most  profitable  grain  and  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  and  derived  its  name  from 
Ave  locks  cut  through  solid  rock  to  overcome 
a 'difference  of  60  ft.  in  the  levels  of  the  canal, 
and  doubled  in  number  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  canal,  1B35.  The  surplus  wat«r  at  the 
upper  level  is  discharged  Uirougb  two  races, 
each  with  a  fall  of  63  ft.  to  the  lower  level, 
thus  supplying  exceptional  power  for  manu- 
facturing. The  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  Holly  water-works  plants,  milling 
machinery,  indurated-flber  products,  flour, 
steam  dredges,  boilers,  engines,  railway  trucks, 
aluminium,  glass,  carriages,  furniture,  paper, 
tackle  blocks,  saws,  reversible  seats,  and  stave, 
broom,  veneer,  and  chair-making  machinery 
Pop.   (1810)    17,970. 

Lock'wood,  Belva  Ann  Bennett,  1830-1917; 

American  lawyer;  b.  Boyalston,  N.  Y.;  taught 
school  at  fifteen;  was  married  at  eighteen,  but 
lost  her  husband  the  next  year;  wrote  for  pa- 

Kra  and  msABzines;  graduated  at  Genesee  Col- 
je,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  at  twenty-seven ;  taught  school 
eleven  years;  was  married  to  Dr.  Ezekiel  Lock- 
wood,  ISOS;  studied  law;  graduated  at  the 
National  Univ.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District,  1873.  She 
was  nominated,  18SA  and  16B6,  for  President 
of  the  U.  8.  by  the  Equal  Bights  Party;  waa 
a  U.  S.  representative  to  the  Congress  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  in  Geneva,  1896;  elected 
president  of  Woman's  National  Press  Associa- 
tion, IBOl ;  del^ate  to  Arbitration  Conventlco, 
New  York,  1907:  one  of  nominating  oommittee 
for  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Lock'yer,  Sir  Joseph  Nomua,  IB 30-  ; 
Kngliah  astronomer;  b.  Rugby,  Warwickshire; 
flrat  became  well  known  through  the  discovery 
that  the  solar  protuberances  were  composed  of 
glowing  hydrogen,  and  could  be  observed  on 
any  clear  day  with  a  spectroscope.  Lockyer 
principally  devoted  himself  to  ancient  astron- 
omy, solar  phj'sics,  and  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions generally,  on  which  BUbjects  he  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  including  "  Contributions  to 
Solar  Physics,"  "  The  Spectroscope  and  Its  Ap- 
plications," "  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis," 
"  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis,"  "  The  Dawn  of 
Astronomy  " ;  became  editor  of  fi'aCure ;  presi- 
dent of  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1903-4;  knighted,  1697. 

Lode  (lOkl),  town  in  canton  of  Neuchbtel, 
Switzerland;  on  the  Bied;  10  m.  NW.  of  Neu- 
chateL  Its  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches 
are  very  celebrated,  and  the  moat  extensive  in 
the  world,  and  those  of  lace  are  also  impor- 
tant. The  surplus  water  of  the  Bied  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Doubs  through  an  artificial 
tunnel  constructed  to  prevent  inundation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bied.    Fop.  (1900)  12,626. 

Locofo'co  (Lat.  tocvt,  place;  /ocus,  hearth, 
fire),  in  U.  S.  political  history,  a  faction  of  the 

Democratic  Party  in  New  York,  1835-37,  ] 

correctly  called  the  Equal  Righta  Party.    ' 
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opposed  special  legislation  for  the  chartering 
of  banks  and  the  granting  of  privileges  to  cor- 
porations) the;  favored  hard,"  as  opposed  to 
''■oft,"  money;  and  were  esBentially  radical. 
The  faction  tried  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  October,  1835,  whereupon  the  Regu- 
lar Democrats,  after  tmsuccess fully  attempting 
to  control  the  meeting,  withdrew  and  turned 
out  the  lights.  But  the  meeting  was  supplied 
with  candles,  which  were  lighted  with  "Wo- 
focos"  (as  friction  matches  were  then  called), 
and  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  continued. 
The  name  "  Locofoco  "  was  soon  applied  to  the 
faction  and,  for  some  years,  to  the  whole  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  President  Van  Buren, 
in  a  message  of  September  4,  1B37,  having  ex- 

Ereseed  views  in  conformity  with  those  held 
y  the  LoeofocoB,  the  faction  soon  thereafter 
was  reabsorbed  into  the  Regular  Democratic 
Party. 

Lo'comotlve,  or  Locomotive  En'gine,  engine 
mounted  on  wheels  and  capable  of  self-propul- 
sion ;  commonly  one  operated  by  ateam  or 
electricity,  and  intended  for  traction  or  pro- 
pulsion on  a  railway.  The  steam  railway  loco- 
motive consists  of  a  steam  boiler  of  compact 


>.  I  Ehoinb.  lB2fi. 

form,  filled  as  completely  as  possible  with 
tubes,  which  convey  the  furnace  gases  to  the 
smokestacii  and  transfer  heat  from  them  to 
the  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  mounted  on 
from  four  to  twelve  wheels,  according  to 
weight  and  special  duty,  and  is  driven  b^  a 
pair  of  engines  of  the  simplest  construction, 
each  coupled  to  its  own  set  of  wheels  on  either 
side  of  the  locomotive.  The  whole  combina- 
tion, boiier,  engines,  and  wheels,  is  connected 
by  a  frame  of  wrought  iron  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  maximum  power  in  minimum  space 
and  weight.  The  standard  eight-wheeled  en- 
gine usually  distributes  the  total  weight,  two 
thirds  to  the  driving  wheels,  one  third  to  the 
truck.  The  proportion  carried  by  drivers  in- 
creases with  severity  of  duty  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum, when  all  the  weight  is  sometimes  taken 
on  driving  wheels,  and  the  truck  la  displaced 
by  the  extended  system  of  six,  eight,  or  ten 
eomiled  drivers.  The  whole  maas  of  engine 
and  boiler  is  supported   on   heavy  and  very 
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elastic  springs,  which  prevent  the  jar  and 
shock  of  the  wheel  on  the  roadbed  reaching 
the    machinery    and    make    the    engine    ride 

Standard  engines  now  weigh  about  60  tons, 
often  75,  for  passenger  trafuc  on  the  leading 
railways.  Such  engines  have  steam  cylinders 
20  to  26  in.  in  diameter  and  2  ft.  stroke  of 
piston,  their  boilers  containing  from  30  to  40 
sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  and  1,500  to  2,600  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface.  The  standard  steam 
engine  uses  26  to  30  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse 
power  per  hour,  3  to  4  lbs.  of  fuel;  the  com- 
pound, from  22  to  26  lbs.  of  steam  and 
from  2.5  to  3  Iba.  of  good  coal.  Either  engine 
hauling  a  train  exerts  a  pull  of  from  1  to  2 
tons  on  its  drawbar  and  from  600  to  1,200 
horse  power.  In  exceptional  instances,  with 
heavy  trains  or  extraordinarily  high  speeds, 
1,500  or  1,800  horse  power  has  been  attained. 
The  engine  has  a  life  of  about  thirty  years, 
costing  10  to  16  per  cent  of  its  value  for  re- 
pairs and  maintenance,  and  uses  a  quart  of  oil 
and  a  ton  of  coal  usually  for  a  run  of  60  m. 
under  average  conditions. 

The  costs  of  operation  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tive   average   in   the   U.   S.   not   far   from   16 
cents  per  "  train  mile,"  nearly  equally 
divided  between   expense   for   fuel,   for 
attendance,  for  repairs,  and  mtscellane- 

The  smallest  kinds  of  locomotiTe  are 
those  employed  in  mines  tor  drawing 
small  trains  of  light  cars  or  wagons  to 
the  shafts ;  the  heaviest  are  employed 
on  the  principal  railways  of  the  U.  S. 
for  hauling  long  and  heavy  trains  or 
ascending  steep  gradients.  The  former 
weigh  about  S  tons ;  the  latter  some- 
times weigh  100  tons— e.^.,  the  famous 
engine  "  0B9  "  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  which  first  made  a  rec- 
ord, lSe3,  of  lOZ,  and  later,  in  excep- 
tionally favorable  circumstances,  of  112 

The  largest  locomotives  in  the  world 
— of    the    Mallet    compound    type — are 
used  for  freight  service  over  the  Cas- 
,  cade    Mountains,    Washington,    by    the 

Great  Northern  Railroad.  Each  has  two  seta 
of  drivers  and  two  pairs  of  cylinders,  being 
practically  two  engines  in  one.  At  least  one 
of  these  has  a  weight  on  the  drivers  of  316,000 
lb.,  while  the  t«tal  weight  of  the  engine  is 
3GB,000  lb.  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  and 
tender  is  603,000  lb.  It  has  a  rating  of  being 
able  to  pull  2,100  tons  of  freight  The  tank 
on  the  tender  carries  8,000  gals,  of  water,  and 
the  tender  also  carries  13  tons  of  coal.  The 
first  engine  worked  by  steam  was  put  into 
successful  operation  by  its  inventor,  George 
Stephenson,  of  England,  1814.  In  IS29  the 
Rocket,  built  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Stephen- 
son, Jr.,  mode  its  trial  trip.  It  weighed  but 
7J  tons,  and  drew  44  tons  at  the  rate  of  14  m. 
an  hour,  which  was  considered  a  wonderful 
achievement.  In  the  same  year  the  first  en- 
gine operated  in  the  U.  8.,  the  "  Stourbridge 
Lion,"  made  a  trial  trip  at  Honesdate,  Pa. 
This  weighed  between  B  and  9  tons. 

The  first  electric  locomotive  of  any  consider- 
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able  Bize  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  flrat  pmetieally 
(genitive  high-ape«d  electric  locomotive  in  the 
world  adapted  to  the  steain  railroad,  wee  ex- 

hibited  at  the  IVorld's  Columbian  Exposition, 
1S93.  It  was  a  30-ton  engine,  designed  for  a 
normal  speed  of  30  m.  an  hoiir,  primarily  in- 
.  tended  for  operation  on  elevated  railroads  and 
for  passenger  and  light-freight  traffio  on  less 
important  steam  roads.  The  propelling  power 
was  furnished  by  two  electric  motors,  each 
axle  being  provided  with  one  motor.  >  The 
drawbar  pull  was  calculated  at  12,000  lbs.  In 
1005  trials  were  made  with  an  electric  locomo- 
tive for  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
Eiver  Railroad,  the  competitive  steam  locomo- 
tive being  one  of  the  Pacific  type,  the  most 
powerful  used  in  their  passenger  service.  The 
trials  took  place  on  a  stretch  of  road  6  m.  in 
length,  which  had  been  electrically  equipped. 
The  total  weight  of  the  electrical  locomotive 
was  200.500  lbs.,  with  a  weight  of  142,000  lbs. 
on  the  drivers.  The  total  weight  of  the  steam 
locomotive,  including  the  tender,  was  342,000, 
with  a  weight  of  141,000  lbs.  on  the  drivers. 
The  cars  in  the  electric  train  were  loaded,  and 
weighed  50  tone  each;  the  power  was  derived 
from  a  steam  turbine  in  a  remote  power  sta- 
tion. On  the  fourth  trial,  each  train  con- 
sisted of  six  cars,  those  drawn  by  the  steam 
locomotive  being  empty.  From  a  standing 
start  the  electric  locomotive  reached  a  speed 
of  50  m.  an  hour  in  127  seconds;  the  steam 
locomotive  attained  the  same  speed  in  203  sec- 
onds. In  1906  the  Quayside  branch  of  the 
Northeastern  Railway  Company,  of  England, 
applied  heavy  electric  locomotives  to  its  freig'ut 
service,  each  being  equipped  with  motors  of 
800  horse  power,  and  capable  of  dealing  with 
a  load  of  150  tons  on  the  heaviest  gradient, 
exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive, 
which  is  6T  tons.  Each  locomotive  measures 
"  37  ft  6  in.  over  buffers,  is  mounted  on  two 
four-wheel  bogies,  each  axle  being  motor  driven, 
and  is  fitted  with  four  G.  E.  motors,  geared  to 
36-in.  wheels,  at  a  ratio  of  3.2B  to  1.  See 
Ekoisb. 

Locomo'tor  Atax'ia,  or  Talwa  Dorulit, 
chronic  affection  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  characterized  by  incoordination,. 
sensory  and  nutritive  disturMinces,  and  a  loss 
of  the  light  reflex  of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  disease 
of  middle  life,  and  ia  much  more  frequent  in 
men  than  women.  The  disease  usually  begins 
with  attacks  of  violent,  stabbing  paina  in  the 
legs,  coining  on  suddenly  and  lasting  only  for 
a  moment,  recurring  for  months  before  the  on- 
set of  other  symptoms,  and  usually  diagnosed 
as  rheumatic.  On  examination,  the  knee  jerks 
are  found  to  be  absent,  and  later  the  superfi- 
cial reflexes  also  disappear.  The  pupils  are 
small,  and  while  still  contracting  on  accommo- 
dation, cease  to  do  so  when  exposed  to  light. 
Later  the  characteristic  gait  due  to  incodrdina- 
'tion  appears.  The  foot  is  raised  too  high,  is 
tlirown  violently  forward,  and  the  entire  sole 
touches  the  floor  at  once.  Walking  is  made 
much  more  difficult  by  closure  of  the  eyes,  and 
on  attempting  to  stand  with  -  the  feet  close 
together  and  the  eyes  shut  the  whole  body 
sways,  sometimes  so  violently  as  to  throw  the 
patient  to  the  floor.     Incoordination  is  also 
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present  in  the  hands.  On  tiyiDg  to  touch  the 
nose  or  ear  with  the  flnger,  the  eyes  being 
closed,  it  goes  wide  of  the  marie.  The  disease 
extends  over  many  years.  Death  usually  re- 
sults from  some  intercurrent  affection.  While 
locomotor  ataxia  never  causes  disease  of  the 
mind,  one  form  of  insanity  (general  paralysis) 
occasionally  begins  with  identical  spinal  s^'mp- 
toms.  Fully  developed  locomotor  atsJua  is  in- 
curable, but  treatment  may  benefit  and  for  a 
time  even  stay  the  progress  of  its  course. 

Lo'co  Weed,  or  Cia'xy  Weed,  a  perennial 
plant  which  grows  on  the  plains  of  the  middle 
W.  states  of  the  U.  S.  The  purple  loco  weed 
{Aslragaltta  mollUaimua) ,  called  the  "wooly 
loco  weed "  because  of  the  soft,  silvery  hairs 
upon  its  leaves,  crows  in  patches  and  has 
small,  inconspicuous  purple  Qowers,  When 
eaten  by  horses  it  produces  much  the  same 
effect  as  intoxication  in  man,  with  inability  to 
control  action  of  limbs,  nervous  excitability  or 
listless  dejection,  accompanied  by  toss  of 
weight.  Another  species,  the  white  loco  weed, 
called  "rattle  weed"  {Aragallut  lambcrli],  is 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  but  has  white 
flowers,  and  is  eaten  also  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
who  do  not  ordinarily  eat  the  purple  loco. 
The  effect  of  the  white  loco  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  purple  weed.  Locoed  animals  re- 
ceiving medical  treatment  before  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease  can  usually  be  cured. 

Lo'cTl,  or  Lecri  BpiMpliy'rii,  ancient  city  of 
S.  Italy,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Bruttian'Pen- 
insula;  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  X^ocris, 
Greece,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.;  and  be- 
came celebrated  by  the  laws  of  Zaieucus.  In 
later  times  Locri  was  generally  an  ally  of 
Syracuse.  It  sided  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epinis, 
2B0,  and  with  Hannibal,  216,  but  was  finally 
subjected  by  Rome,  205.  It  existed  as  late  as 
the  sixth  -century  A.D.,  and  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

Lo'cila,  ancient  name  of  two  portions  of  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  inhabited  by  a  kindred 
people  having  the  name  of  Locrians.  The  E. 
LocriauB,  divided  by  a  projecting  tongue  of 
Fhocian  territory  into  two  divisiona^  inhabited 


'cs  occupied  a  territory  shut  in  by  mountains 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  ^tolia,  Doris. 
and  Phoeis.  They  were  proverbially  a  wild 
and  uncouth  people. 

Lo'cust,  properly  the  migratory  locust  of 
the  Old  World  ((Edipoda  tnigratoHum)  and  the 
locust  of  W.  N.  America  (Caloptenus  tprelut). 
The  term  "  locust "  ia  often  wrongly  applied  to 
the  cicada  or  seventeen-year  locust.  The  trans- 
formations of  the  locust,  as  in  all  the  grass- 
hoppers, are  very  slight,  the  larva  differing 
from  the  adult  chicflv  in  wanting  wings;  but 
in  this  state  even  they  are  said  by  African 
travelers  to  travel  ^eat  distances.  The  eg^ 
are  large,  long,  cylindrical,  and  laid  late  in 
the  summer  in  packets  of  about  seventy-five, 
resembling  cocoons,  in  holes  bored  in  the 
ground  by  means  of  their  stout,  homy  oviposi. 
tors  or  egg-laying  organs.     The  shrill  noise 
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duced  by  rubbing  the  thighs  against  the  winga. 
The  migratory  locunt  of  the  Old  World  ia  wida- 
)y  distributed,  being  found  all  over  Africa,  ia 
W.  Asia,  and  S.  Europe,  aometimes  occurring 
in  Belgium  and  England.  It.ia  said  to  travel 
about  16  m.  a  day.  Jt  molts  five  times,  at 
intervals  of  about  aiz  weeka.  The  locust  is 
eaten  and  rel- 
ished by  the  na- 
tives of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it 
ia  found  as  nu- 
tritious food. 

The  locust  of 
N.  America  is 
the    widely 


legged 
ho 
.-   fe, 


ed    red- 
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R«d-l««tsd  crualioPPer,  and  lU  '^i^-  <>)  with 
lonc^eaged  Western  variety.  allied  apeciea  {C. 
apretus.  Fig.  a), 
which  inhabita  the  U.  S.  W.  of  the  Miasis- 
aippi  River,  though  occasionally  found  in 
New  England.  The  E.  species  does  the  most 
damage  in  N,  Kew  England  and  Canada. 
The  W.  apeciea  {spretua]  breeds  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  elevated  portions  of  Ckilorado 
and  N.,  and  migrates  to  the  plains  below; 
it  also  breeds  abundantly  in  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, and  is  so  voracious  as  to  drive  fanners 
from  their  lands.  The  young  of  the  spretus 
are  hatched  in  March  and  April  and  early  in 
Alay  in  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Kansaa,  and  at 
once  begin  their  ravagea.  Late  in  the  aeaaon, 
by  the  last  of  June,  tbe^  ac<|uire  wings  and 
become  fearfully  destructive.  (See  Obasshop- 
FER.)     They  are  more  active  by  night  than  by 

Locust,  tree  technically  named  Robinia. 
The  beautiful  genua  belongs  to  the  subfamily 
PapilionacfiE,  of  the  family  Leguminoaa.  R. 
pteudacacia,  the  common  locuat  of  the  U.  S., 
is  called  false  acacia  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  true  acncia.  The  tree  never  at- 
tains great  size  in  the  New  England  or  the 
Middle  States,  but  reaches  its  perfection  in 
Kentuclcy  and  Tennessee,  where  it  sometimes 
exceeds  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  grows  to  a  height 
of  80  ft.  The  wood  is  remarkable  for  its 
atrength  and  durability,  and  for  its  stiffness, 
hardness,  elasticity,  and  weight.  Fence  posts, 
railway  aleepers,  and  treenails  in  naval  archi- 
tecture are  made  of  it.  It  is  considered  as 
durable  as  the  live  oak.  It  ia  used  to  some 
extent  in  cabinet  making,  but  only  slightly  in 
house  building.  For  mill  coga  it  la  very  valu- 
able. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  and  sharing 
the  name  locust  with  the  Robinia,  though  dif- 
fering widely  from  it,  is  the  genus  Oleditsia  or 
GUdittchUt,  represented  in  the  U.  8.  by  the 
honey  locust.  It  is  a  good  hedge  plant  and  nn 
omainental  tree.  Its  flowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous, but  its  large  flat  pods  when  rip4  are  filled 
with  a  sweet,  honeylike  substance.  The  water 
locust  ia  a  small  tree  growing  in  swamps  in 
the  W.  and  BW,  There  are  one  or  two  N. 
Asiatic  species. 


Lodge,  Edmund,  I7&6-lB3e;  English  histori- 
an; b.  London  1  served  in  the  army  in  his 
youth,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  anti- 

Siarian  pursuits;  became  a  member  of  the 
cralits'  College;  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Lancaster  Herald,  1793,  Norroy  King  of 
Arms,  1822,  and  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms, 
183S;  chief  works,  "Illustrations  of  British 
History,  Biography,  and  Manners  In  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I,"  and  "  Portraits  of 
lUustriouB  Personages  of  Great  Britain." 

Lod)C«,  Sil  OUvei  Joseph,  1861-  ;  Kng- 
lisb  physicist;  b.  near  Stoke  upon  Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire; became  demonstrator  in  Physics  in 
University    College,    London,    18T6;    asaistant 

frotesBor  in  the  same  institution,  1877;  waa 
rof.  of  Phvaica  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool, 1881-1900;  principal  of  the  Univ.  of  Bir- 
mingham after  IBOO;  was  a  forerunner  of 
Hertz  in  the  domain  of  electric  induction;  did 
much  to  make  clear  tJie  function  of  ether  in 
propagating  electro-magnetic  and  electro-static 
disturbances;  knighted,  1902;  issued,  190B, 
the  text  of  a  catechism  which  he  proposed  as 
"  a  partially  scientific  basis  for  future  religious 
education  ";  wrote  an  elementary  te.xt-book  on 
"  Afechanics,"  well-known  semipopular  volumes 
entitled  "Modem  Views  of  Electricity"  and 
"  Lightning     Guards,"     "  Signaling     without 


Wire 


"  etc. 


Lo'di,  city  in  Lombardy,  Italy;  on  the  Adda; 
20  m.  SE.  of  Milan;  was  the  theater  of  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  French  under  Bonaparte.  On  May  10, 
1790,  Napoleon,  aff«r  the  terrible  passase  of 
the  long  and  narrow  bridge  under  the  full  fire 
of  tl|e  Austrian  batteries,  won  the  memorable 
victory  which  secured  him  the  possession  of 
Lombardy.  The  cathedral  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  other  churches  contain 
fine  marbles,  bronzes,  frescoes,  and  especially 
wood  carvings  of  much  merit.  Tbe  majolica 
of  Lodi  has  a  high  reputation;  also  its  silk 
and  linen;  but  the  chief  article  of  the  Lodi 
market  is  the  famous  Parmesan  cheese,  which 
is  made  in  inunenae  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Pop.    (1901)    25,000. 

Lodx,  city  in  the  government  of  Piotrkow, 
Russian  Poland;  76  m.  SW.  of  Warsaw;  often 
called  the  "  Manchester  of  Poland,"  because  of 
its  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen, 
and  linen  goods;  became  the  second  city  in  im- 
portance in  Poland,  and  one  of  the  great  cotton 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  The  city 
was  the  aeeneof  a  maasacre  by  CoBeacka,  1905, 
and  of  serious  labor  disturbancea,  1905-6,  and 
waa  occupied  by  the  Germans,  Dec.  6,  1914. 
Pop.  (1910)  415,604. 

Loess  (ISs),  exceedingly  fine,  nnconaolidated 

deposit  resembling  clay,  found  under  various 
conditions,  and  in  some  instances  deserving 
an  individual  name.  At  many  localities  it 
rests  on  or  ia  included  in  glacial  deposits,  and 
in  all  caaea  is  referred  to  Pleistocene  or  re- 
cent times.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  angular 
or  but  slightly  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  its 
other  constituents  being  unworn  and  undecon- 
posed  fragment!  of  gther  minerals,  with  auffl- 
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cient  Mldom  carbonaU  to  caiue  it  to  efferresee 
with  Acids.  The  deposit  crumbles  readily  be- 
tween the  flngera,  but  owing  to  Its  ponwitj, 
resista  weathering  in  a  remarkatile  degree  and 
Htands  in  vertical  walls  under  various  climatic 
conditions  for  manj  vears.  Its  properties  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  favorable  for  agriculture. 
Loess  occurs  aa  an  irregular  fringe  along  the 
borders  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
and  in  a  similar  position  along  the  Mississippi, 
Itlissouri,  Iowa,  Ohio,  etc.,  where  it  is  known 
as  "  the  bluff  formation,"  and  probably  was 
deposited  by  the  streams  .tbemseiveH  when 
broader  and  more  sluggish  than  now  and  high- 
ly charged  with  glacial  silL  It  also  covers 
vast  areas  in  central  Asia,  etc.,  while  many 
valleys  c^  the  arid  region  between  the  Koclcy 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  contain  a 
deposit  similar  to  the  loess  of  Asia,  which  is 
many  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and  is  still  in 
process  of  accumulation. 

Lofo'ten,  or  Lofo'den,  group  of  islands 
stretching  along  the  NW.  coast  of  Norway. 
The  largest  are  AndO,  LanKS,  HindO,  E.  VaagO, 
and  W.  Vaagfl.  They  are  ligh  and  rocky,  pre- 
senting wild,  nigged,  and  deeply  indented 
coasts,  and  rising  In  some  places  of  the  interior 
to  the  height  of  4,000  it.  The  inhabitants 
numbered  (1900)  42317.  The  islands  derive 
their  importance  from  the  immensely  rich  fisb- 
eriea,  which  each  summer  employ  ne«rly  30,000 
men,  and  form  a  source  of  national  wealth  to 
Norway. 

Loftos,  William  Eeonett,  ISSO-66;  En^ish 
archsolt^st;  b.  Rye;  was  a  resident  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  184e-6£,  as  a  member  of  the 
Turco-Persian  Roundary  Commission,  and  ex- 
plored the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  oji  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  revisited  the  region, 
1SC3;  publiahed  "Travels  and  Researches  in 
Chatdea  and  Suaiana,"  etc;  was  the  reputed 
discoverer  of  the  city  or  (jemetery  of  Warka, 
suppoeed  to  be  the  biblical  Erech;  afterwards 
employed  in  the  geological  survey  of  India. 

Logt  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  approxi- 
mate rate  of  movement  of  a  vessel  through  the 
water.  The  log  is  a  triangular  or  quadrangu- 
lar piece  of  board,  one  side  of  which  is  weight- 
ed with  lead,  so  as  to  cause  the  piece  to  sit 
upright  when  thrown  into  the  water.  It  is 
attached  by  cords  from  its  comers  to  the  log 
line,  which  is  a  stout  cord  about  160  fathoms 
long,  divided  by  knots  or  slips  of  leather  into 
spaces  called  knots,  and  wound  on  a  reel  which 
revolves  with  freedom.  "  Heaving  the  log " 
consists  in  dropping  the  wood  over  the  stern 
of  the  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  line  sufficient 
to  reach  from  the  vessel  to  the  log,  at  the 
instant  a  half-minute  glass  is  turned  up.  As 
Uie  last  sands  run  through  the  glaas,  the  reel 
is  instantly  stopped.  The  number  of  knote 
run  off  in  the  half  minute  indicates  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  vessel  as  a  half  minute  bears 
the  same  relation  to  an  hour  that  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  line  does  to  a.  nautical 
mile.  A  more  accurate  substitute  consists  of 
a  wedge-shaped  box,  towed  astern,  containing 
a  spinale,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  which, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  four 
wings  attached  to  it  spirally,  is  recorded  by 
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registering  wheels,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a 
gas  meter.  The  log  book  is  a  record  of  the 
voyage  of  a  ship,  containa  the  distances  trav- 
eled, weather  notes,  and  the  events  of  the 
voyage. 

Lo'gau,  assumed  name  of  the  American  In- 
dian chief  Tah-oah-jute,  abt.  17Z5-30;  waa 
the  son  of  Shikellamy,  a  chief  of  the  Cayngas, 
who  resided  on  the  Susquehanna;  and  was 
called  L(^an,  after  James  Logon,  Secretary  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was 
known  throughout  the  frontier  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  for  his  fine  presence,  hu  engag- 
ing qualities,  and  his  friendship  for  the  whites.  . 
Abt.  1770  be  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
In  1774  his  family  were  massacred  by  whites. 
Logan  at  once  instigated  a  war  against  the 
scattered  settlers  of  the  Far  West,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  fearful  barbarities  were  perpe- 
trated on  men,  women,  and  children.  He  him- 
self took  thirty  scalps  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
which  terminated  after  a  severe  defeat  of  the 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 


the  Governor  of  Virginia,  a  speech 
which  has  become  famous.  Having  assaulted 
his  wife  while  intoxicated,  and  as  he  supposed 
killed  her,  he  fled,  waa  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  attacked  them,  and  was  killed  by 
hia  relative  Tod-bah-dohs. 

Logan,  John  Alezandei,  1B24-86;  Ajoertcan 
soldier  and  legislator;  b.  Jackson  Co.,  111.; 
acquired  a  common-school  education;  served 
through  the  Mexican  War;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1861;  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
1852,  18C3,  ISSe,  1867;  prosecuting  attorney, 
18S3-fi7;  elected  to  Congress,  1868,  1800;  re- 
signed seat  to  enter  .  Union  army  as  colonel, 
Thirty-first  Illinois  Volunteers,  which  _  he  led 
in  battle  of  Belmont;  promoted  brigadier  gen- 
eral, encaged  in  battle  of  Pittsburg  landing 
and  in  the  West,  and  promoted  major  general, 
1862 ;     commanded     division    in     Seventeenth 


siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg;  became  com- 
mander of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  and  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee;  resigned  commission,  1866; 
declined  appointment  of  minister  to  Mexico 
the  same  year;  member  of  Congress,  1897-71; 
U.  8.  Senator,  1871-7?,  and  from  187B  till 
death;  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  ticket  headed  by  Jomee  Q.  Blaine, 
1884;  published  "The  Great  Conspiracy:  iU 
Origin  and  History  "  and  "  The  Volunteer  Sol- 
dier of  America." 

Logon,  Sir  WHliam  Edmond,  1798-1876; 
Canadian  geologist;  b.  Montreal;  was,  1829- 
38,  manager  of  a  coal-mining  and  copper-smelt- 
ing enterprise  at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  pre- 
pared geological  maps  and  sectiona  of  that  re- 
non  for  the  Ordnance  Survey;  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  184E-6D;  knight- 
ed, 1^6;  was  the  first  to  apply  physical,  as 
distfnKUished  from  mineralogical,  criteria  in 
the  classification  of  the  crystalline  rooks  of 
Canada,  grouping  them  by  means  of  their  phys- 
ical relations  into  ft  number  of  great  natural 
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Logan,  Ht.,  highest  101110111  in  N.  Amerida; 
in  the  Alaskan  Alps  on  the  Canadisji  side  of 
the  iDt«matiana1  boimdB.ry ;  named  In  honor 
of  Sir  William  £.  Log&n;  Btanda  in  N.  lat. 
60°  30',  W.  Ion.  140°  24',  and  hns  an  altitude 
of  19,500  ft.  So  far  as  authentic  Tneuureinents 
show,  Jte  neareet  rWala  on  the  continent  are 
Mt.  Orizaba,  Mexico,  18,300  ft.,  and  Mt.  St. 
EHbb,  18,100  ft.,  a  near  neighbor  of  Mt.  Logan, 
but  within  the  territory  of  tie  U.  S.  Two  other 
peaks  bear  the  aame  name.  One,  in  N.  Utah 
{ 10,000  ft) ,  overlooks  Cache  TalUy;  the  other, 
in  N.  Arizona  (7,700  ft.),  stands  near  the 
Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado. 

Lo'gansport,  capital  of   Cass  Co.,  Ind.;    at 

i 'unction  of  the  Wabaah  and  Eel  rivers;  70  m. 
I.'of  Indianapolis;  has  manufactures  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  linseed  oil,  pumps,  flour,  paper, 
carriages,  and  agricultural  implements;  con- 
tains the  N.  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
several  collegiate  institutions.  Holy  Angels' 
Academy,  and  large  railroad  shops;  and  is  the 
trade  oenter  of  an  agricultural  region  of  over 
100,000  population,  besides  being  a  shipping 
point  for  grain,  pork,  and  Inmber.  Pop. 
(1»10)   10,060. 

Log'xiJtluiu,  numbers  so  related  to  the  natu- 
rat  numbers  that  the  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion of  tbe  latter  may  be  performed  by  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  the  raising  to  powers  and 
extraction  of  roots  by  multiplication  and  di- 
vision of  the  former.  The  logarithm  of  a 
number  is  the  exponent  of  tb«  power  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  fixed  number  to  pro- 
duce the  given  number.  The  fixed  number  is 
called  the  btue.  Thus  in  the  equation  I0»  = 
1,000,  8  is  the  logarithm  of  1,000,  the  base 
being  10.  Any  positive  number  except  1  may 
be  taken  as  a  base,  and  tor  each  base  there  is 
is  a  corresponding  tyttem  of  logaHt\m»i  there 
is  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  systems  of 
logarithms,  but  only  two  of  them  are  in  gen- 
eral use — Uie  HapicTian  and  the  common  sys- 
tem. The  Napierian  system,  named  after  its 
inventor.  Baron  Napier,  of  Scotland,  is  tbe  sys- 
tem whose  base  is  2.718281828..,;  the  com- 
mon system  is  the  system  whose  base  is  10. 

Napierian  logarithms  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  higher  branches  of  analysis  and  in  sci- 
entific investigations.  Common  logarithms  are 
used  in  practical  computations,  where  they 
serve  to  convert  the  of^rations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division  into  the  simpler  ones  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.  In  trigonometric  compu- 
tations their  use  is  almost  indispensable.  Com- 
putations by  means  of  logarithms  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  following  principles:  (1) 
The  logarithm  of  the  product  of  sny  number  of 
factors  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms 
of  the  factors;  (2}  the  logarithm  of  a  quotient 
is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  di- 
minished by  that  of  the  divisor;  (3)  the  loga- 
riUm  of  any  power  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  qnantity  multiplied  by 
the  exponent  of  the  power;  and  (4)  uie  loga- 
tithm  of  any  root  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the 
logaritlim  of  the  quantity  divided  by  the  index 
of  the  root.    In  applying  these  principles  the 


logarithms 
tables  of  1< 


LOGIC 

Los'seihud  Tnr'tt^  Urge  sea  turtle  {Tha- 
lattochelyt  caret ta)  inhabiting  tbe  tropical 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  so  named  from  its 
large  head,  by. which  it  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  green  turtle.  The  flesh  is  not 
palatable,  but  the  species  is  often  brought  to 
market.  In  the  S.  U.  B.  the  name  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  snapping  turtle   ( Ohe^dra  serpen- 

Log'ie,  the  scienoe  of  reasoning;  the  art  of 
distinguishing  false  reasoning  from  true;  spe- 
cifically, the  science  of  preceding  from  known 
to  unknown  data.  It  is  denied  by  some  writers 
that  the  processes  of  logic  furnish  any  new 
knowledge,  their  conclusions  being  always  im- 
plied in  the  data  with  which  the  reasoner  starts. 
These  implications,  however,  are  generally  00a- 
cealed,  and  the  logical  processes  eerve  to  bring 
them  ouL  Thus,  to  take  a  very  siropU  ease, 
a  man  may  know  that  creatures  that  suckle 
their  young  are  called,  mammals,  and  that  tha 
whale  suckles  its  young,  and  may  yet  never 
have  thoroughly  realized  that  the  whale  is 
a  mammal;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  dog,  lion,  and  elephant,  rather 
than  with  suoh  marine  creatures  as  tbe  shark, 
which  it  more  resembles.  The  implications  of 
the  data  are  made  clear  by  the  )i]/lU>giam,  which 
is  the  typical  form  of  statement  in  formal 
logic  In  its  simplest  form  it  involves  a  major 
premite,  a  minor  preini«e,  and  a  oonclumon. 
The  major  premise  is  a  general  statement  {all 
suckling  creatures  are  mammals).     The  minor 

E remise  is  a  particular  statement  (the  whale 
I  a  suckling  animal).  The  conclusion  com- 
bines these  two  premises  (tbe  whale  is  a  mam- 
mal). In  such  a  simple  instance  as  this  tbe 
formal  logical  process  seems  almost  childish; 
but  in  more  complex  ones  it  is  able  bi  make 
our  ideas  clearer  and  practically  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  Tbe  older  formal  logic 
was  largely  occupied  with  discussions  of  tbe 
various  kinds  of  syllogisms  and  their  parts 
and  of  the  different  types  of  fallacies  into 
which  the  reasoner  might  fall  by  their  use.  Its 
application  to  practical  argumentation  is  oftoi 
called  dialectic. 

8ome  of  the  processes  involved  in  reeaoninK, 
and  treated  with  more  or  less  fullnesB  by  wri- 
ters on  logic  are  (1)  Conception,  the  reaching 
of  a  notion  of  the  abstract  properties  of  tbinga, 
such  as  "  goodness,"  "  beauty,"  and  so  on,  and 
of  their  genera  and  species;  that  is,  their  kinds 
and  subdivisionB ;  (2)  /uif^rnent,  the  act  of 
combining  or  differentiating  notions  of  this 
kind  by  assertions  called  in  logic  proposition*, 
of  which  the  prcmitea  of  the  Hyllogism  given 


deifuctton,  starting  with  a  law  and  ending  with 
a  particular  instance.  The  opposite  process 
—the  building  up  of  a  law  from  particular 
instances  by  generalization — is  called  induction, 
and  has  assumed  great  importance  of  lat«  be- 
cause it  is  the  process  used  in  formulating  sci- 
entifio  laws  based  on  the  results  of  experi- 
ments, which  are  in  this  case  tbe  particular 
Instances  on  which  the  induction  is  made. 
Logic  reeogniEes  two  kinds  of  deduction,  called 
respectively  mediate  and  immediate  inferaneo. 
llie   latter   actq  by   implication,  as   when  we 


LOGISTICS 

Infer  from  the  atatement  "  The  cook  was  aober 
to-dav "  that  she  U  luuallj  or  often  intazi- 
cttea.  Mediate  inference  involvea  a  oompari- 
Bon  of  'aMertiona,  and  ma;'  be  calculative 
(founded  on  numerical  relationa),  »ubiump- 
tive  {founded  on  the  relations  of  genera  and 
apeciea),  or  generali^ng  (founded  on  relations 
of  fact),  which  connecta  thia  kind  of  reasoning 
with  the  pTocesses  of  induction.  Reaaoning  by 
Byllogiam,  eu  in  the  instance  given  above,  is 
»ubtumptive.  An  interesting  modern  ofTahoot 
of  logic  is  that  which  treats  its  processea  sym- 
bolicallj,  reducing  them  all  to  a  kind  of  alge- 
bra.    This  was  the  invention  of  George  Boole, 


Logia'tica,  branch  of  the  art  and  science  of 
war  which  deals  with  transporting  and  supply- 
ing armies.  It  includes  arranging  and  timing 
marches,  preparing  and  transmitting  orders, 
directing  railway  and  water  tronaportation, 
selecting  and  regulating  camp*  and  canton- 
ments, as  well  as  the  manufacture,  pnrchaae, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  arma,  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

LoKOC'rapbert,  name  applied  to  the  older 
Greek  chroniclers  who  mark  the  transition 
from  the  poetical  narrative  of  the  epos  to  true 
historical  composition.  Ionia  waa  the  home  of 
the  earliest  Greek  prose,  and  most  of  the  logog- 
raphers  were  Asiatic  Greeks.  Their  style  waa 
simple  and  inartificial;  there  was  no  organiia- 
tioQ  of  the  material.  The  period  of  the  logog- 
raphers  b^ns  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  straggling  representatives  of 
the  claas  are  found  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Peloponneaian  War. 

Logos  (Ug'As),  term  which  has  a  peculiar 
signiUcance  in  Philo,  St.  John,  and  the  early 
Greek  Fathers,  and  is  important  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  Philo,  a  Jewish  philosopher 
of  Alexandria  (d.  abt.  40),  who  endeavor^  to 
haimoniie  the  Mosaic  religion  with  Platoniam, 
derived  his  Logos  view  from  the  IJolomonic  and 
later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  personifled  Wit- 
dam  and  Word  of  Qod,  and  combined  it  with 
the  Platonic  idea  of  Noua  or  higher  reason. 
The  l^goa  is  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all 
divine  powera  and  ideas.  The  Logos  inherent 
in  God  contains  the  ideal  world ;  the  Logos 
emanating  from  God  is  the  flrst-begotten  Son 
of  God,  the  image  of  God,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver,  the  Givei  of  life  and  light,  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  also  the 
Messiah  (though  only  in  an  ideal  sense — not 
OS  a  concrete  historical  person) . 

St.  John  uses  Logos  (translated  Word)  four 
times  as  a  deaignation  of  the  divine,  preSx- 
iatent  person  of  Christ,  through  whom  the 
world  waa  made,  and  who  became  incarnate 
for  our  aalvatlon.  The  idea  was  derived  from 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
hidden  and  the  revealed  being  of  Qod,  which 
personifles  the  Wisdom  of  Qod  and  the  Word 
of  God,  and  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  Logos.  The  Christ-Logos  is  the  Revealer 
and  Interpreter  of  the  hidden  beine  of  God, 
the  utterance,  the  reflection,  the  visiDle  image 
of  God,  and  tbe  organ  of  all  hi*  manifestations 


to  the  world,  ^e  Logos  was  one  in  essence 
or  nature  with  God,  yet  personally  distinct 
from  bim,  and  in  closest  commtmion  with  him. 
In  the  fullneas  of  time  he  aasumed  human 
nature,  and  wrought  out  in  it  the  salvation  of 
the  race  which  waa  created  through  him. 
John,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel,  prepared 
the  Hellenic  readers  who  were  familur  with 
the  Philonic  Lt^os  doctrine,  for  the  history  of 

Log'wood,  also  called  Caupkacbt  Wood,  red 
heartwood  of  a  leguminous  tree  {Hamatoxylon 
campechHtnum),  from  20  to  60  ft  in  height. 
This  tree  Is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  but  ia  naturaliEed  to  some  extent  in 
the  W.  Indies.  Logwood  is  the  most  important 
dyewood  known,  and  is  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  makes  many  shades  from  black  ta 
red  and  lilsc,  according  to  the  mordant  em- 
ployed. The  extract  or  inspissated  juice  is 
largely  prepared  in  its  native  countries,  and  ia 
exported.  In  medicine,  logwood  b  a  mild 
astringent,  from  the  presence  of  tannic  acid. 
For  use  in  the  arts  logwood  is  usually  sup- 
plied in  the  form   of  dips,   powder,  or  solid 

Lotungiln    (lO'en-grln),  hero  of  a  Qerman 

poem  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  rep- 
resented aa  the  son  of  Parsifal  and  one  of  the 
guardiana  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Sent  by  King 
Arthur  to  help  the  Princess  Elaa  of  Brabant, 
he  arrives  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a  swan,  deliv- 
ers the  princeaa  from  captivity,  and  marries 
her;  accompanies  the  emperor  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  fights  against  the 
Saracens.  He  then  returns  to  his  bride  at 
Colore,  but  being  pressed  by  her  to  state  his 
origin,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  tell  it,  after 
which  he  must,  in  terms  of  hia  vow,  return 
home  to  the  Grail.  The  l^^nd  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  well-known  opera  by  Wagner. 

LSIier  (IS'^r),  Frani  von,  lSlS~gZ;  Qerman 
historian;  b,  Paderbom;  studied  law,  history, 
science,  and  art;  traveled  in  Europe,  Canada, 
and  the  U.  S.  (1846-47)  ;  became  professor  at 
the  Univ.  of  Qjittingen,  1863,  and  secretary  of 
the  Academy,  and  professor  at  the  Univ.  of 
Munich,  1856;  works  include  "Princes  and 
Towns  of  the  Times  of  the  Hohenataufena," 
"  History  of  the  Germans  in  America,"  "  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,"  "  A  Reckoning  with  France," 
"  Nature  and  History  of  Alsace,"  and  several 
legal  works. 

Loir  (IwBr),  river  of  France;  rises  In  the 
hilla  of  £ure-et-Loir,  flows  SW.,  and  joins  the 
Sarthe,  an  affluent  of  the  Loir,  0  m.  N.  of 
An^rs,  after  a  courae  of  about  200  m.,  of 
which  about  76  are  navigable;  ia  a  river  of 
springs,  pure,  deep,  tranquil,  and  very  wind- 
ing; gives  its  name  to  two  departments,  Eure- 
et-Loir  and  Loir-et-Cher. 

Loire  (Iwflr),  largest  and  longest  river  of 
France;  rises  in  the  Cfivennes,  and  Sows  in  a 
NW.  and  W.   direction  through  the  center  of 


LOEI 

IB  connected  by  cftoala  with  the  Beine,  the 
SaOne,  nnd  the  harbor  of  Breat;  is  lined  vith 
high  embankmente.  Bud  has  a  lateral  canal, 
completed  1S38,  along  its  lower  course,  as  it 
is  liable  to  rise  considerablj,  occaaiouing  de- 
Btmctive  inuDdatians.     The  basin  of  the  Loire 


jarden  of  France."  In  1670-71  the  Loire 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Oerinans  and  those  parts  of 
France  -which  remained  unharmed  by  the  in- 
vaders. The  towns  of  Nantes,  Tours,  Blois, 
Orleans,  and  Nefvers  are  on  its  hanks. 

LoU  (Ulcl),  the  god  of  evil  in  the  Norse 
mytholo^;  is  said  to  have  taken  various  forma 
— sometimes  of  a  woman  and  sometimes  of  one 
of  the  lower  animals — in  order  more  success- 
fully to  deceive. 

Lok'nun,  Arabian  fabulist,  represented  in 
the  Koran  as  a  contemporary  of  David,  and 
by  other  traditions  as  an  Ethiopian  slave,  de- 
formed and  witty,  like  .^sop,  with  whom  he 
has  been  identified.  A  small  collection  of 
Arabic  fables  which  bears  his  name  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have  become 
known  to  the  Arabs  through  a  Syrlac  version. 

Lollsada,  name  given  to  several  religious  as- 
sociations In  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  first 
used  in  the  Netherlands  sbt.  1300,  and  was 
■ometimes  given  to  a  religious  congregation  of 
men  vho  devoted  themselves  to  nursing  the 
sick  and  buiying  the  dead,  and  who  called 
themselves  Alexians;  sometimes  to  the  soci- 
eties of  the  Bruins.  In  England  it  became 
the  appellation  of  the  followers  of  Wyclif.  In 
13B4  the  Lollards  petitioned  Parliament  for  a 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  later  many  suf- 
fered death.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they 
gradually  united  with  the  Reformed  churches. 


1 1UU-04I  xuijiitu  bueuiojjiuu ,  u.  u«Hr  x^uvant, 
Lombaroy;  taught  theology  and  became  Bishop 
of  Paris;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
scholastic  theolo^  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
principal  work,  "  Sentcntiarum  Libri  IV,"  from 
which  be  received  the  title  of  "  Magister  Sen- 
tentiarum  "  (msster  of  sentences),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  with  accom- 
panying commentaries,  bearing  on  the  various 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Lombai'do,  Pletro,  abt.  1438-1511;  Italian 
architect  and  sculptor;  b.  either  at  Venice  or 
at  Carona.  His  first  important  work  was  the 
cloister  of  the  monssteiy  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  St.  Justina  in  Fsdua,  the  now  de- 
stroyed Church  of  St.  Christopher  in  Venice, 
the  statues  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  St.  Jerome  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  In  1482  Lombardo,  having  already 
erected  two  columns  on  the  public  place  of 
Ravenna,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  of  Venice  on 
the  one,  St  Apollinaris  on  the  other,  received 
a  commission  for  the  monument  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  Dsnte.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  Venice.  He  de- 
signed the  Cliureh  of  Sta.  Mada  Mater  Domini 
whicJi   Saaaovino    completed;    also   the    clock 


tower  of  St.  Mark's.  In  14M  he  became  archi- 
tect in  chief  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  for 
twelve  years  directed  all  the  architectural  work 
of  the  republic. 

Lom'barda  (apparently  from  the  Teutonic 
name  meaning  "long  beard"),  family  of  the 
Suevic  or  Suabian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
According  to  their  own  legends,  they  had  once 
dwelt  in  Scandinavia,  but  early  emigrated  to 
N.  Germany.  They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  After  the  final  annihila- 
tion of  their  enemies,  the  Heruli  and  Gepida, 
they  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  under  their  vic- 
torious king  Alboin,  and  in  N.  Italy  founded, 
508,  a  powerful  state,  with  feudal  institutions. 
Their  kingdom  tasted  more  than  2O0  years, 
their  most  remarkable  monarchs  being  Au- 
thari,  who  embraced  Christianity;  Botharii, 
author  of  a  code  of  written  laws  (643)  ;  Gri- 
moald,  who  reformed  the  laws  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  Luitprand,  the  conqueror  of  Bavenna 
(728)  ;  Aistulf,  who  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Rome;  and  Desiderius,  with  whom  the  king- 
dom ended,  being  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 
774.  Under  the  successors  of  the  latter  the 
Lombard  cities,  with  Milan  at  their  head,  grew 
prosperous  and  powerful,  and  adopted  republi- 
can institutions. 

After  a  long  struggle  with  the  emperors,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  united  into  a  league, 
they  becsme  independent  by  the  Treaty  of  Con- 
stsnce,  1183.  The  Visconti  soon  preponderated 
in  Milan,  of'which  city  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti became  duke,  1305,  with  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory. His  daughter  Vslentina  married  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orlesns,  whence  arose  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  a  clnim  on  the  part  of 
France  to  the  duchy.  Charles  V  supported 
Francesco  Sform  against  the  French,  and.  1540, 
after  his  death,  bestowed  Milan  as  a  vacant  fief 
of  the  empire  on  his  son  Philip.  It  remsined 
a  Spanish,  possession  till  I7O0,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Austrisns.  In  17  06  Bona- 
parte conquered  Lombardy,  and  it  became  suc- 


dom  of  Italy  (1805|.  It  was  restored  to  Aus- 
tria, 1815,  and  united  with  Venice  ss  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  By  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  November 
10.  1S59,  Lombsrdy  passed  to  Victor  Emanuel, 
excepting  Msntua  and  Pescbiera,  which  he  re- 
ceived under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1866. 

Lombards,  name  also  given  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  a  vast  number  of  shrewd  and  in- 
telligent Italians,  principally  from  Lombardy, 
who  abounded  in  London  and  Paris  during  the 
twelfth  century.  They  were  principally  brok- 
ers, bankers,  and  usurers,  who  advanced  money 
on  all  kinds  of  securities.  Lombard  Street  in 
I>ondon  derived  its  name  from  them,  and  there 
is  in  Paris  another,  once  entirely  occupied  by 
Lombards,  which  bears  the  same  desipiation. 
That  of  London  still  is  to  Great  Britain  what 
the  Lombard  Street  of  Paris  was  to  France, 
the  financial  center  of  the  country.  Both  in 
France  and  England  the  Lombards  were  re- 
garded, though  in  less  degree,  like  the  Jevn, 
as  a  despised  race,  and  were  accordingly  op- 
pressed by  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries. 


LOMBARDY 

Lomltkidy,  territory  of  N.  It^y;  extending 
from  the  Alpa  to  the  Po,  and  from  Idso  Mag- 
eiore  and  the  Ticino,  wbich  sepsrate  it  from 
Piedmont,  to  lAgo  di  Garda  and  the  Mincio, 
which  separate  it  from  Venetia.  It  coDsists 
of  an  alpine  r^on  Ui  the  N.  covered  with 
pictQresque  mountain  rangcB  and  containing 
beautiful  valleyt,  end  a  large  and  exceedinglj' 
fertile  plain  to  the  S.,  extending  along  the  Po, 
and  watered  hf  the  Ticino,  Lambro,  Adda, 
Oglio,  and  Mincio.  This  piain,  with  its  rich 
«oil  and  mild  climate,  ie  (^g  of  the  most  fer' 
tile  and  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  King- 
dom ot  ItAly.  The  principal  industry  is  dairy 
farming;  principal  manufacture,  eilk.  The  ter- 
ritory, eompriaing  an  area  of  6,297  sq.  ra., 
\rith  *  population  est.  (190B)  at  4,543,T3», 
does  not  now  form  a  political  unit,  but  ia 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Como,  Cremona,  Mantove,  Milano,  Pavia,  and 
Sondrio.    It  received  its  name  from  the  Lom- 

Lombok',  one  of  the  group  of  Jibe  Sunda 
Islands;  in  the  Malay  Archipelago;  between 
Bali  and  Sumbawa;  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
lands; area,  2,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abt.  325,000, 
mosUy  indigenous  Mohammedans.  Its  coasts 
are  mountainous,  containing  several  active  vol- 
canoes. Bice  and  cotton  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated.     The    capita]    is   Mataram ;    seaport, 

Lom'biu,  term  used  in  the  S.  and  W.  parts 
of  the  U.  S.,  including  the  territories,  meaning 
a  disease  of  sheep  and  goats  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  worm  {Strongylua  con- 
lortus).  This  parasite  is  of  a  reddish  color, 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth 
stomach.  When  present  in  large  numbers  the 
worms  cause  diarrhea,  anemia,  weakness,  and 
death. 


Lombroao  (16m-br<i'zO),  Ceaare, 
Italian  criminologist  and  alienist;  b.  Venice; 
entered  1;he  army  In  the  campaign  of  185!>  as 
a  soldier,  but  was  soon  made  surgeon ;  became 
Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  in  the  Univ.  of 
Pavia,  1862,  and  later  director  of  an  establish- 
ment for  the  insane  at  Peaaro,  from  which 
place  he  went  to  the  Univ.  of  Turin  as  Prof. 
of  Medical  Law  and  of  Psychiatry.  His  theory 
of  criminality  is  fatalistic,  and  regards  the 
criminal  as  chiefly  the  result  of  atavism,  or  the 
result  of  heredity  and  climatic  environment. 
His  most  important  works  are,  "  The  Criminal, 
an  Anthropological  and  Medico-legal  Study," 
"  The  Man  of  Genius,"  "  Anthromctry  of  Four 
Hundred  Criminals,"  "  Epileptic  Insanity," 
"  Crime,    its    Causes    and    Bemedies.' 


Lomtnle  (ia-*ma-ne' } ,  Louli  Uonaid  de, 
1815-78;  French  author;  b.  Bt.-Vrieix,  Haute- 
Vlenne;  wrote  for  the  Revue  de»  Deua-Mondes 
and  La  Patrie  of  Paris;  published  there,  "  Gal- 
lery of  Contemporary  Illustrious  People " ; 
Prof,  in  French  Literature,  College  de  France, 
1845-84,  and  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  after 
1894;  works  include  "  Bcaumarchais  and  his 
Times,"  "  Hie  Countess  of  Rochefort  and  her 


Friends,"  "  Historical  and  Literary  Sketches." 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy,  1871. 

Lo'mond,  Loch.    Bee  Loch  Loiiond. 

LomoDosoT  (lA-mo-n&s'cv) ,  M'>rhiil  Taaile- 
vich,  1T11-S2;  Russian  author;  sumamed  the 
"Peter  the  Great  of  Russian  Literature";  b. 
at  or  near  Kolmogory,  government  of  Arch- 
angel; son  of  a  poor  Bsherroan;  tiecame  Prof, 
of  Chemistry,  1740,  and  rector,  1790,  in  tho 
gymnasium  and  Univ.  of  St.  Petersburg;  au- 
thor of  the  beginnings  of  a  history  of  Russia, 
a  Russian  grammar,  several  or.itions,  an  unfin- 
ished epic,  and  a  number  of  short  poems. 

Lon'doQ,  the  metn^Iis  of  Great  Britain, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  60  m. 
from  its  mouth.  Its  size  is  somewhat  indeft- 
nitc.  The  postal  district  covers  an  area  of 
250  sq.  m.  The  city  of  London  within  munici- 
pal and  parliamentary  limits  covers  an  area 
of  about  073  acres;  the  Metropolitan  Police 
district,  not  including  city,  covers  an  area  of 
442,746  acres,  makin?  a  total  of  443^19 
acres,  with  a  pop.  (1911)  of  7,252,963.  Tho 
parliamentary  London  consists  of  ten  boroughs, 
of  which  tbe  city  of  London,  although  the 
smallest,  is  represented  by  four  members,  on 
account  of  its  commercial  and  financial  impor- 
tance, while  each  of  the  other  nine,  although 
larger,  ia  represented  only  by  two:  Westmin- 
ster, Chelsea,  Marytebone,  Hackney,  Finsbury, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  Boutbwark,  Green- 
wich. Generally  the  size  of  the  city  is  deter- 
mined by  tbe  area  under  the  operation  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Government  Act,  which  ia 
also  adapted  by  the  registrar  general  for  tbe 
census.  According  to  this  de&nition,  the  R^- 
iatration  County  of  London  coven  an  area  of 
74,839  acres,  with  4,022,961  inhabitanU  in 
1911. 

In  its  course  through  the  city  the  width  of 
the  Thames  varies  from  700  to  1,200  ft.  It  is 
spanned  by.  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
bridges,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
London  Bridge.  900  ft.  long,  of  stone,  daily 
crossed  by  25,000  vehicles;  Waterloo  Bridge, 
1,240  ft  long,  consisting  of  nine  eltipticul 
arches;  Westminster  Bridge,  1,200  It.  long, 
consisting  of  seven  iron  arches  resting  on  stone 
piers,  etc.  Several  tunnels  under  the  river 
connect  the  two  banks — the  Thames  Tunnel,  2 
m.  below  London  Bridge;  the  Thames  Subway, 
carried  25  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  There 
are  also  several  electric  railway  tunnels,  which 
are  ^0  to  60  ^t.  below  the  surface.  The  wholo 
number  of  passengers  using  the  railways  -in 
and  about  l!ondon  may  be  computed  at  520,- 
000,000  annually.  At  London  Bridge  the 
Thames  has  sufficient  water  to  admit  vessels 
of  800  tons,  and  between  this  point  and  Bigs- 
by's  Hole,  61  m.  farther  down,  opposite  Black- 
ivall,  extends  the  port  of  London,  with  its 
twenty-eight  magniQcent  wet  docks.  Shipbuild- 
ing yards  are  situated  opposite  Greenwich.  Of 
other  manufactures  cnmed  on  to  a  remarkable 
extent  are  those  of  silk,  employing  about  100,- 
000  persons ;  clociu,  watches,  carriages,  jew- 
elry, ^Id  and  silver  ware,  etc. ;  enormous 
breweries  and  sugar  refineries  are  in  opera- 
tion. The  manufacturing  activity  of  the  city 
is  chleOy  carried  on  in  the  distriots  S.  of  this 
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river;  that  of  carriBges,  however,  i»  concen- 
trated at  Long  Acre.  The  couunerce  and  reg- 
ular biuineai  are  carried  on  in  that  part  of 
the  city  which  ia  distinctively  called  the  City 
of  London,  lituated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  forming  the  center  of  the  whole 
hive;  it  haa  its  own  police,  and  is  said  to  be 
entered  eveiy  moriiing  by  700,000  persona,  who 
leave  It  agaut  in  the  evening. 

The  principal  thoroughfarea  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  parallel  with  the  river.  The  W.  part  ia 
the  Beat  of  most  of  the  public  institutioTU  and 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
clasaes,  A  prominent  feature  in  the  prospect 
of  the  city  are  the  Thames  embaokments  or 
river  quays.  Of  the  squares,  of  which  a  great 
number  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  end 
many  of  which  are  planted  with  beautiful  trees 
and  are  well  cultivated,  the  largest  are:  Eaton, 
1,637  by  371  ft;  Cadogan.  1,450  by  370;  Bry- 
anston,  614  by  19S;  and  Montagu  Square,  620 
'  ^  ISQ ;  the  most  fashionable  are  Belgrave, 
Grosvenor,  St  James's,  Hanover,  Cavendish, 
and  Trafalgar  squares,  with  the  Nelson  Col- 
umn, the  statues  of  Havelock  and  Napier,  and 
fine  fountains;  the  most  crowded,  bemuse  sit- 
uated in  the  E.  quarters  and  mostly  surrounded 
by  lodging  honses,  are  Great  Ormond,  Queen, 
Brunswiek,  and  Mecklenburg  squares.  Of  the 
public  parks  the  most  prominent  is  Hyde  Park, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  400  acres  between 
Green  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and  con- 
taining a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  Serpentine; 
an  excellent  drive,  Botton  Sow  (route  du  roi), 
from  Apeley  House  to  Kensington  (lardens; 
and  the  splendid  Albert  monument,  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1861.  Re- 
markable among  the  other  parks  are  the 
Begent's  Park,  comprising  460  acres  and  con- 
taining a  botanical  sarden  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  having  the  largest  and  most  complete 
collection  of  living  animals  in  the  world;  St, 
James's  (5D  acres),  extending  between  St. 
James's  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
Wellington  Barracks;  Green  Park  (00  acres), 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Piccadilly,  from  which 
it  ia  entered  through  a  triumphal  arch  sur- 
mounted by  an  tqucstriau  statue  of  Welling- 
ton; Victoria  Park  (300  acres),  in  the  NE. 
part  of  the  city;  Kensington  Gardens,  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  ground  separated  from  Hyde 
Park  by  the  Serpentine;  the  Kew  Botanical 
Gardens  (170  acres),  S  m,  from  Hyde  Park 
on  the  road  to  Richmond,  etc. 

The  citadel  of  London,  the  Tower,  Is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  moat  widely  known 
of  its  public  buildings.  It  is  situated  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  a 
bewildering  maaa  of  towers,  forta,  batteries, 
ramparts,  oarracks,  and  storehouses,  covering 
an  area  of  900  ft.  by  300.  As  a  fortress  the 
Tower  is  not  of  great  consequence,  but  it  con- 
tains vast  storeti  of  war  materials.  Of  the 
royal  palaces,  none  is  very  remarkable;  they 
are  more  distinguished  for  vastness  of  dimeu' 
siona  than  for  elegance  of  architecture — viz., 
Buckingham  Palace,  Kensington  Palaoe,  St. 
James's,  and  Marlhoroogh  House.  The  new 
Westminster  Palace,  or  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
between  the  river  and  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
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old  palace,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Are,  1834.  It  is  a  vast  construction,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  8  acres,  containing  2  m.  ol 
corridors,  100  staircases,  and  1,100  apartments. 
Next  to  the  Tower  in  historical  interest, 
and  far  superior  to  it  in  architectural  respects, 
is  Westminster  Abbey.  The  oldest  parts  of 
the  present  building,  the  choir  and  the  tran- 
septs, were  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Ueniy  III;  the  nave  and  the  aisles,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  by  the  ab- 
bots ;  the  W.  front  and  the  great  window,  by 
Richard  III ;  the  famous  chapel  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity, by  Henry  VII,  who  also  completed  the 
interior;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  towers, 
by  Wren.  The  present  structure  is  511  ft, 
long,  203  across  the  transcpta,  79  across  the 
nave  and  aisles;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  102 
ft.  i  of  the  towers,  226.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  the  kings  of  England 
have   been   crowned   here,   and   most   of   them. 


building  is  called  "  Poets'  Comer," 
aisle  of  the  S.  transept,  in  which  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  English  science,  literature, 
and  art  are  buried  or  have  their  monuments. 
There  are  some  S60  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  London  dis- 
tricts. The  cathedral  of  the  See  of  London  ia 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  Wren  betn-een 
lff76  and  1710.  It  is  600  ft.  long,  160  wide, 
222  high;  the  height  of  the  dome  is  365  ft; 
the  diameter,  145.  It  is  the  fifth  largest 
church  in  Europe.  The  oldest  church  of  Lon- 
don is  St  Bartnolomew  the  Great,  W.  Smith- 
field,  built  in  1102  and  restored  1861-67. 

London  has  a  large  number  of  hospitals  and 
over  1,000  charitable  institutions,  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  about  £5.000,000,  halt  of  which 
is  disbursed  for  food  and  clothing  atone.  By 
the  Elemental^  Education  Act  of  1970  the  city 
was  divided  into  ten  school  districts,  repre- 
sented in  the  central  school  board  by  forty-nine 
members.  This  board  is  authorised  to  provide 
new  schools  and  compel  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age- 
First  among  all  educational  institutes  of  L^- 
don  stands  the  British  Museum,  but  the  city 
has  beside  about  fifty  large  libraries  accessible 
to  the  public,  excellent  collections  illustrative 
of  industry  and  art  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  < 
the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  of  all  schools 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  many  private  col- 
lections. 

London,  capital  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada; at  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  branches 
of  the  Thames  River;  61  m.  E.  of  Samia.  The 
site  was  selected,  1793,  W  Gov.  Simcoe  for  a 
city  to  become  the  capital  of  Canada,  but  the 
home  government  never  recognized  the  choice, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  improve  it  till 
1826,  when  the  first  building  was  erected.  The 
city  is  in  a  fertile,  cultivated  region,  is  laid 
out  with  wide  intersecting  streets,  and  many 
of  its  public  buildings,  brides,  streets,  squares, 
and  markets,  and  its  public  park,  are  named 
after  those  in  London,  England.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Anglican  bishopric  of  Huron  and  of  ■ 
Koman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  contains  two 
cathedrals,  Hellmuth  Ladies'  College,  Huron 
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College,  Western  Univ.,  a  normftl  Bctiool,  r  mer- 
cantHe  college,  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  insane 
asylum,  and  several  libraries.  Tlie  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  agricul- 
tural implements,  engines,  machinery,  railway 
cars,  oil,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
tobacco,  stoves,  and  pottery.  Fop.  tlDH)  0,785, 

Londosdei'ry,  Charles  William  Stewait  Vane 
(third  Marquis  of),  177S-ltt54;  British  soldier 
and  Btatesman;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland;  served  oe 
the  Continent  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diploma- 
tist during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  i 
aided  in  suppressing  the  Irish  Sebellion  of 
17S6;  accompanied  Abercrombie  to  Egypt, 
ISOl,  in  which  ^ear  he  entered  Parliament;  be- 
came colonel,  aid -de-camp  to  the  king,  eud  Un- 
der Secretary  for  the  War  Department,  1803; 
led  a  brigade  of  hussars  under  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Spain,  1808-9;  was  adjutant  general  to  Sir 
Arthur  Welleslcy,  1800-13,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  Talavera  and  other  battles,  for  which 
he  received  the  thank«  of  Parliament  and  the 
Order  of  the  Bath;  went  as  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  1S13;  to  Austria,  1814,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815;  made 
Privy  Councilor,  lieutenant  general,  and  Baron 
Stewart,  1814;  assumed  the  surname  of  Vane, 
ISIO,  on  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
title;  succeeded  his  half  brother,  Robert,  as 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  1822;  made  Earl 
Vane  and  Viscount  Seaham,  1823 ;  general, 
1837;  Knight  of  the  Garter,  1862.  Under  hia 
original  name  of  Stewart  he  was  author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  and  as  Mar- 
quis of  Ixmdonderry  edited  the  "  Correspond- 
ence "  of  his  brother.  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Londondeny,   Robert    (second   Marquis    of). 

LondonderT7,  capital  of  Londpnderry  Co., 
Ireland;  on  the  Foyle,  here  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  1,200  ft.  long;  120  m.  from  Dublin;  is 
built  on  a  hill,  on  whose  top  stands  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Derry,  and  was  formerly  fortifled;  has 
many  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  consider- 
able manufactures  of  linen  and  ropes.  Uerry 
was  the  old  name  of  the  city,  but  in  the  reign 
of  James  I  the  resistance  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  royal  authority  caused  the  forfeiture  of 
the  land  on  which  it  stood  to  the  Crown,  and 
its  government  was  then  administered  by  the 
Irish  Society  in  London,  which  rebuilt  the  city 
and  gave  it  its  present  name.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  it  sided  with  William  of  Orange, 
end  sustained  a  memorable  defense  against  the 
forces  of  James  II.  Under  its  governor,  Ceorge 
Walker,  it  held  out  against  the  besiegers  for 
105  days,  enduring  the  extremes  of  privation 
until  a  man-of-war  brought  relief  and  the  siege 
was  raised.    Pop,  (IBOl)   30,892. 

London,  Univer'sity  of,  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  London,  England,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  an  agitation  started  in  1825  by  the  poet 
Thomas  Campbell  for  a  university  of  equal 
rank  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  should 
he  free  from  d«io  mi  national  control.  The  uni- 
versity wa,  incorporated,  1828,  and  the  comer- 
etone  of  University  College  was  laid,  1827,  but 
the  (act  that  tlie  new  institution  made  no  pro- 
vision for  iuatruction  in  religion  caused  seri- 
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OU8  thought,  which  resulted  in  King's  College, 
founded  1829,  opened  1S31,  in  which  provision 
was  made  for  teaching  religion  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1837  the 
University  of  London  was  incorporated  by  royal 
letters  patent  as  an  examining  body  pure  and 
simple,  with  which  King's  and  University  col- 
leges were  affiliated;  1878,  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  all  degrees  and  prizes;  and  1900  the 
university  was  reorganized  so  as  to  lie  a  teach- 
ing as  well  as  an  examining  body.  In  1908 
there  were  twenty-nine  colleges  or  schools  giv- 
ing instruction  in  nine  faculties.  In  lEIOO  the 
university  had  over  ninety  examiners  for  exter- 
nal students,  and  over  10,500  candidates  en- 
tered the  various  examinations. 

Long,  Crawford  W.,  1BI&-78;  American 
physician ;  b.  Daniel sville,  Ga. ;  claimed  that 
he  performed,  March  30,  1842,  the  first  sur- 
gical operation  with  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
anEcsthesia  from  the  inhalation  of  ether;  was  . 
named,  with  William  T.  G.  Morton,  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  and  Horace  Wells,  in  a  bill  before  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  1854,  to  reward  the  probable  dis- 
coverers of  practical  aneesthesia;  was  credited 
by  Dr.  J.  Marian  Sims  with  antedating  Mor- 
ton and  Wells  in  producing  ansesthesia  for 
surgical  purposes. 

Long,  6«0ite,  1800-78;  English  scholar;  b, 
Poulton,  Lancashire ;  was  Prof,  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1324-26,  and 
of  Greek  in  London  Univ.,  1826-31;  editor  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  1832-43 ;  Prof,  of  Latis 
in  University  College,  1842-48,  and  of  Classical 
Literature  in  Brighton  College,  1849-71;  was 
general  editor  of  a  "  Bibliotheca  Ciassica"; 
published  "France  and  Its  Revolutions,"  "Ge- 
ography of  England  and  Wales,"  "  Geography 
of  America,"  a  "  Classical  Atlas,"  and  "  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Republic." 

Long,  Roger,  abt  1680-1770;  English  cler- 
gyman and  astronomer;  b.  Norfolk  Co.,  Eng- 
land; became  vice  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of 
Cambridge,  1729;  master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
1733;  Prof,  of  Astronomy,  1749;  and  rector  of 
Bradwell,  Essex,  1761;  invented  the  uranium, 
a  machine  for  facilitating  the  study  of  astron- 
omy; most  important  work,  "Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy." 

Long  Btanch,  city  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.; 
on  the  Atlantic  Ucean;  11  m.  S.  of  Sandy 
Hook,  30  m.  S.  of  Kew  York;  was  formerly  a 

fishery  for  the  Indians  and  a  resort  for  wreck- 
ers, but  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted 
summer  resorts  in  the  U.  S.;  is  easy  of  access 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  during 
the  summer  has  almost  hourly  communication 
with  the  former  by  rail  and  water  and  with 
the  latter  by  rail.     The  city  is  famous  tor  its 


a  bluff  averaging  20  ft.  in  height.  The  main 
thoroughfare  is  Ocean  Avenue,  which  skirts 
the  bluff  for  about  4  m.,  and  is  kept  in  excel- 
condition.  The  city  is  connected  by  trol- 
ley lines  with  Asbury  Park,  Belmar,  Ocean 
Qrove,  Pleasure  Bay,  and  other  notewortl^,  n- 
— -.     Pop.   (1910J   13,29"  '        ---I-. 
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Longer'itr,  l«iigth  of  time  during  whict  tbe 
different  species  of  living  beings  lire.  The  av- 
erage longevity  of  &  particular  group  of  indi- 
viduals is  the  average  duration  of  life  of  all 
the  individuals  in  that  group;  that  is  what  is 
called  the  exnectatioa  of  life  at  birth,  and  is 
usually  considered  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  mortaiit,?.  Potential  longevitj'  is  the 
greatest  length  of  life  attained  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  a  particular  group.  Thia  again  is 
divided  by  Ray  Lankester  into  "  normal  poten- 
tial longevity,"  or  that  which  belongs  to  the 
■pecies  in  its  normal  conditions,  and  "  absolute 

etential  longevity."  or  that  which  can  be  ob- 
ined  for  a  few  individuals  under  special  and 
unusual  conditions.  The  distinction  is  useful 
AS  applied  to  plants  and  the  lower  animals, 
but  IS  not  of  much  importance  aa  applied  to 
man.  The  longevity,  whether  average  or  po- 
tential, of  different  species  of  living  beings 
Taries  greatly,  the  range  being  from  a  few 
bours  or  days  for  certain  minute  plants  or 
complete    forms   of   insects    to   two   thousand 

Kare  and  more  for  a  few  individual  yews  and 
obaba. 

The  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Enoch,  are  all  repreBcnted  in  the 
Bible  to  have  lived  seven  or  eight  centuries. 
Commentators  who  reject  the  literal  inter- 
pretation suppose  either  that  the  name  of  each 
patriarch  denotes  a  clan  or  family  instead  of 
an  individual,  or  that  the  sacred  biographies 
are  allegorical.  History  shows  that  the  nat- 
ural term  of  life  has  varied  little  during  four 
thousand  years,  and  the  proportion  of  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  longevity  continues  much  the 
same  as  it  waa  in  former  times.  Sophocles  is 
said  to  have  lived  ninety  years ;  Zeno,  ninety- 
ei|[ht ;  Democritus,  ninety-nine  i  Pyrrho,  ninety  ; 
Dii^nes,  ninety;  Isocrates,  ninety-eight;  Gor- 
giaa  and  Hippocrat«s,  upward  of  one  hundred. 

The  greatest  age  ever  attained  by  a  human 
being  in  an  authenticated  case  is  that  of  a 
man  named  Rives,  who  was  liviiig  at-Tarbes, 
France,  in  June,  1888,  and  whose  baptismal 
certificate  stated  that  he  was  born  in  August, 
1770,  thus  making  him  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dr?d  and  eighteen  years  old.  The  claims  that 
Thomas  Parr  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  .fifty-two,  the  Countess  of  Desmond  one 
hundred  and  forty-flve,  and  other  similar  cases 
are  unsupported  by  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  one  in  England  or 
the  U.  S.  has  ever  reached  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years,  but  there  are  several  well- 
authenticated  case6  in  which  it  has  been  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
years.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
potential  longevity  of  man  has  diminished 
since  he  first  appeared  upon  the  earth. 

Of  animals,  the  elephant  ia  said  to  have 
lived  in  captivity  one  hundred  and  thirty 
fears,  and  tne  E.  Indians  believe  that  it  lives 
about  three  hundred  years.  Camels  live  from 
forty  to  fifty  years,  horses  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  oxen  about  twenty,  sheep  eight  or 
nine,  and  dogs  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  types  of  animals 
Hve  longer  than  the  smaller,  in  the  vertebrated 
elassea,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
TIm  Bwan  baa  been  known  to  live  one  hundred 
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kinds  live  very  long.  Fishes,  and  ani- 
mals that  live  in  the  water,  attain  in  many  In- 
stances a  great  age.  The  carp  has  been  known 
to  live  two  hundred  years,  and  the  whale  is 
supposed  to  reach  in  some  eases  the  age  of 
four  hundred.  Some  plants  and  trees  run  their 
career  in  a  year  or  two,  as  the  families  of  an- 
nual and  biennial  plants,  while  a  few  species 
of  the  larger  growth  of  trees  live  centuries, 
and  even  tens  of  centuries.  The  Oriental  plane, 
the  baobab,  the  chestnut  tree,  the  great 
sequoia  of  California,  and  the  deciduous  cy- 
press are  said  to  attain  four  thousand  or  five 
thousand  years  or  more.  Adanson  found  bao- 
bab trees  in  Africa  which  he  computed  to  be 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
age  1  and  the  younger  De  Candolle  reports  the 
deciduous  cypress  of  Chapultepec.  Mexico,  to 
l>e  still  older.  The  famous  sweet  chestnut 
trees  on  Mt.  .£tna  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
baobabs    just    mentiohed;    and    the    Oriental 

Elane  tree  in  the  valley  of  Buyukdere,  near 
onstantinopte,  having  a  girth  of  130  ft.  and 
an  internal  cavity  80  ft.  in  circumference,  is 
deemed  as  old  as  any  other  tree  existing. 

Lonc'fellow,  Henir  Wadsworth,  lBOT-82 ; 
American  poet;  b.  at  Portland,  Me.;  entered 
Bowdoin  College  at  fourteen,  and  graduated, 
1825,  in  a  class  which  included  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  several  other  persons  after- 
wards known  in  literature.  During  his  college 
days  ha  wrote  several  short  poems;  one,  the 
"liymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns";  after  gradu- 
ation he  entered  the  law  office  of  his  father, 
but  in  the  following  year  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  modem  languages  at  Bowdoin,  with 
the  privilege  of  spending  three  years  in  Eu- 
rope in  D reparation  for  that  post.  After 
studying  m  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, he  entered  u^n  his  professorship,  1820, 
and  began  to  publish  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches into  European  languages  and  liter- 
ature. His  first  volume  was  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain  "  (1833), 
which  included  transtationB  of  the  "  Coplaa  de 
Manrique  "  and  of  several  sonnets  of  Lope  de 
^'ega.  A  volume  of  prose  sketches  of  travel 
appeared,  1835,  under  the  title  "Outre-Mer:  a 
Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea,"  and  numerous  es- 
says and  critiques  on  literary  topics  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Xorth  American  Review.  In 
1S35  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Literature  at  Harvard,  and 
spent  a  year  in  European  travel  and  study,  es- 
pecially in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
Entering  upon  his  professorship  in  1S38,  he 
soon  becane  a  resident  in  the  historic  Craigie 
House  (Washington's  headquarters),  which  he 
afterwards  purchased  and  made  his  home.  In 
1839  he  published  "  Hyperion,  a  Romance,"  and 
"  Voices  of  the  Night,"  his  first  volume  of  orig- 
inal verse,  comprising  the  selected  productions 
of  nearly  twenty  years;  it  procured  him  im- 
mediate recognition  as  a  poet,  and  the  "  Psalm 
of  Life  "  took  rank  as  a  popular  favorite.  Bal-  , 
lads  and  other  poems  and  a  small  volume  of 
"Poema  on  Slavery"  appeared,   1842; 
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Spanish  Student,"  1S43;  "The  Belfry  of  Bnt- 
gea"  lS40i  "  Evoiigelitie,  a  Tale  of  Acadie," 
IMT.  In  IMS  he  put  forth  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Burope  " ;  1649,  "  Kavanagh,  a  Tale," 
in  idyllic  prose;  1850,  "The  Seaside  sjid  the 
FireBide";  1851,  "The  Oolden  Legend";  1856, 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha ";  1858,  "The  Coiirt- 
ehip  of  Miles  Standish";  1863,  "Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn";  18ti6," Flower de Luce";  1867- 
70,  a  translation  of  Dante;  ISdS,  "New  Eng- 
land TraKedies";  1871,  "The  Divine  Trag- 
edy"; 1872,  "Three  Book*  of  Song";  1874, 
"  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  and,  IH75,  "  Mor- 
ituri  Salutamua,"  a  poem  read  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  faia  class  at  Bowdoin  College. 
He  resign^  his  chair  at  Harvard  in  1854,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge;  he  traveled 
in  Europe  in  1841-42  and  lB69-fl9,  on  which 
latter  occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  D.Ci. 
from  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  and  in  1874  received 
a  large  complimentary  vote  for  the  lord  rec- 
torship of  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 

LoDSfellow,  Samuel,  1819-S2;  Amerioan 
clergyman  and  hymnologiet ;  b.. Portland,  Me.; 
brother  of  the  preceding;  held  several  Unita- 
rian pastorates;  compiled  "ABook  ofHymns" 
(with  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson),  afterwards  re- 
vised as  "Hymns  of  the  Spirit";  "Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Congregational  Use";  a  small 
volume  for  the  vesper  service;  edited  a  life 
of  Samuel  Johnson  and  one  of  his  brother 
Henry ;  published  "  A  Few  Verses  of  Many 
Years,"  and  a  number  of  essays  and  sermons. 

Longbi  (Utn'gS),  Giuseppe,  17e6--1831;  Ital- 
ian engraver ;  b.  Monza ;  was  several  years 
head  of  the  Milan  School  of  Engraving; 
worked  after  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Crespi,  Ghe- 
rardo  dalle  Notti,  Raphael,  Correggio;  most 
famous  plates  include  "  Jesus  in  the  Arras  of 
St.  Joseph,"  the  "  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  a 
"Holy  Family,"  after  Raphael,  and  portraits 
of  Napoleon,  Michelangelo,  the  Doge  Dandolo, 
George  Washington,  and  the  artist's  brother. 
Bonaparte  commissioned  him  to  engrave  cer- 
tain pictures  by  Appiani  of  Napoleonic  cere- 
raonials  while  he  was  at  Milan,  of  which  he 
executed  five. 

Lonsi'niis,  Dionysltu  Casslns,  abt.  213-273; 
Greek  critic;  b.  Athens;  opened  a  school  of 
philosophy,  criticism,  and  rhetoric,  and  subse- 
quently  became  the  literary  instructor  and 
chief  counselor  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
He  encouraged  her  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  on  the  capture  of  Palmyra  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian. 
He  was  the  ablest  philosophical  "writer  of  his 
age. 

Long  Island,  narrow,  fish -shaped  strip  of 
land,  the  extreme  SE.  portion  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  extending  along  the  mainland 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Hud«}n  River  near- 
ly to  the  E.  boundary  of  Connecticut,  being 
separated  from  the  mainland  on  the  N.  by 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  washed  on  6.  by  Uie 
ocean.  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.  is 
115  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  12  m.  The  resemblance  to  a  flsh  extends  to 
the  bilobed  tail ;  the  S.,  which  is  the  longer 
lobe,  ends  in  Montauk  Point,  the  N.  in  Orient 
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Point.  Between  them  lies  Peeonie  Bay.  The 
total  area  of  the  island  is  1,682  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  beyond  1,750,000,  of  which  1  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  cil;  of  Brook- 
lyn. Along  the  N.  shore  there  is  a  narrow 
range  of  hills  called  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  is- 
land, but  the  rest  of  the  surface  slopes  grad- 
ually to  the  ocean.  The  S.  shore  is  one  im- 
mense sand  bank,  called  the  Great  S.  Beach, 
nowhere  more  than  S  m,  wide,  and  separated 
from  the  island  proper  for  nearly  its  entire 
length  by  inlets  from  the  ocean.  The  largest 
of  these  inlets  is  the  Great  S.  Bay,  which 
extends  for  60  m.  without  a  break  behind  the 
Great  S.  Beach.  Rockaway  and  Coney  Island 
beaches,  which  have  become  famous  summer 
resorts,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  New  York, 
are  W.  extensions  of  the  Great  B.  Beach.  The 
ialand  is  divided  into  the  four  counties  of 
Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suffolk.  Kings 
and  Queens  counties  constitutes  two  boroughs 
of  New  York  City. 

The  island  was  visited,  1609,  by  Hendriek 
Hudson,  who  probably  touched  at  Coney  Is- 
land. It  was  included  in  Uie  grant,  1620,  by 
James  I  to  the  Plymouth  Company  of  all  the 
land  between  40°  and  48°  N.  lat.  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  company 
granted  a  patent  of  the  island  to  Lord  Star- 
Ting,  who  died,  1640,  and  the  seme  year  his 
son  surrendered  the  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  Settlements  began  at  the  E.  and  W. 
enda  about  the  same  time — at  Gowanus  (Brook- 
^),  1036;  Gardiner's  Island,  Southold,  and 
Southampton,  1639-40;  Hempstead,  in  Queens 
Co.,  1643.  The  island  was  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied by  thirteen  tribes  of  Indians,  all  hav- 
ing the  same  general  characteristics  and  hab- 
its. The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Brooklyn,  Au- 


frora  British  vessels,  and  by  its  occupation  by 
foreign  troops. 
Long  Island,  or  Ont'er  Hebrides  (heb'rl-dSz), 

Goup  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  embracing 
wis,  Harris,  N.  and  B.  Uist,  Benbecula,  Bar- 
ra,  and  a  number  of  small  islands,  all  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  united; 
length,  about  130  m. 

Long  Island  Cit'y,  former  city  and  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.;  now  a  part 
of  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City;  is  cropo- 
site  that  part  of  Manhattan  Borough  which 
extends  from  Thirty-second  Street  to  Mott 
Haven,  Blackwell's  Island  lying  between;  is 
separated  from  Brooklyn  Borough  by  Newtown 
Creek;  has  a  water  front  of  over  10  m.,  and  an 
area  of  about  8  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  for- 
mer villages  of  Hunter's  Point,  Ravenswood, 
Dutch  Kills,  BHssville,  and  Astoria. 

Long  Island  Soimd,  body  of  water  between 
Long  Island  and  the  maibland  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut;  about  HO  m.  long  and  from 
3  to  20  m.  wide ;  Is  connected  with  the  Atlan- 
tic  on  the  W.  by  the  East  River,  New  York 
Bay,  and  the  Narrows,  and  on  the  E.  by  a  nar- 
row passage  called  the  Race.  The  principal 
rivers  entering  it  are  the  Naugatuck,  Conner 
ticut,  Housatonio,  and  Thamea.  q  ^ 
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Lon'ptnde,  in  cec^raplif ,  an  are  at  the 
equator  included  between  the  meridian  of  a 
place  and  the  meridian  whence  the  degrees  are 
counted,  which  is  usually  called  the  first  me- 
ridian. The  audent  geogra)>herB  draw  the  first 
meridian  through  Ferro,  the  eitreme  W,  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  thej  are  still  followed 
by  the  geographers  of  Germany  and  E.  Europe 
(who  draw  it,  however,  a,  little  E.  of  the  is- 
land). The  English  call  the  first  meridian 
that  which  poseeB  through  Greenwich ;  the 
French,  that  of  Paris;  the  Spaniards,  that  of 
Madrid.  The  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S.  gener- 
ally use  Greenwich,  though  the  longitude  from 
Washington  is  also  used.  Almost  every  method 
of  determining  the  longitude  depends  on  obtain- 
ing the  difference  of  time  between  your  first 
meridian  and  that  which  passes  through  the 
place  where  you  are.  John  Werner  was  the 
first  to  recommend  the  use  of  lunar  distances 
for  this  purporn  (1514);  but  at  that  time 
thera  were  neither  )unar  tables  nor  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
moon  and  a  star.  Qemma  Frixiua  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  timekeepers  (1630),  but 
the  art  of  Watch  making  was  then  in  ita  in- 

Sinoe  then  chronometera  have  been  made 
practically  accurate,  and  the  simplest  method 
la  that  of  transferring  chronometers  from  one 
place  to  another.  Thus,  suppose  two  observers 
at  the  distant  stations  A  and  B^  each  to  regu- 
late his  clock  to  the  true  siderwl  time  of  his 
station,  that  is,  reckoned  by  the  stare;  and 
suppose  a  chronometer,  also  regulated  to  true 
sidereal  time,  to  be  compared  with  the  clock 
at  A  and  then  transported  to  B.  The  differ- 
enoe  of  the  two  clocks  would  thus  be  seen, 
which  difference  is  exactly  the  time  occupied 
by  any  star  in  passing  from  the  meridian  of  A 
to  that  of  B;  or  it  is  the  difference  of  tongi- 
tnde  of  the  two  stations,  expressed  in  sidereal 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds.  If  chronometers 
were  perfect,  this  method  would  be  perfect. 

Of  all  methods  of  detemiining  differences  of 
longitude,  that  by  telegraphic  signals,  eapecial- 
ly  over  long  lines,  is  the  most  precise.  The  fol- 
lowing is  t£e  simplest  form  of  the  method.  If 
the  locat  time  of  pressing  on  the  key  at  the 
first  station  and  of  the  click  at  the  second  sta- 
tion (supposed  to  be  produced  instantly)  bo 
observed,  the  difference  of  those  local  times  is 
the  difference  of  longitude.  It  takes  a  few 
thousandths  of  a  seoond  for  the  signal  to  travel 
to  a  distant  station,  and  a  few  thousandths  of 
a  second  to  make  the  click,  so  that  if  the  sec- 
ond station  Is  W.  of  the  first  the  resulting  dif- 
ference of  longitude  is  too  small  by  these  small 
quantities;  but  if,  retaining  the  same  adjust- 
ments and  equal  battery  strength,  signals  be 
sent  from  W.  to  E.,  the  resulting  longitude 
will  be  as  much  too  large,  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  valaea  will  be  correct. 

Lonxobai'dL    See  Lokbabds. 

Long  Painiament,  name  given  to  the  fifth 
Parliament  of  Charles  I's  reign  in  England, 
Mimmoned  November  3,  1640,  and  continued 
througbout  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  See 
Chauxs  I;  CaoMWKii,  Outek. 
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high;  named  after  Stephen  H.  Long. 

Long'atreet,  James,  ie2I-I»)4;  American 
army  officer;  b.  Edge&eid  District,  S.  C.;'grad- 
uated  at  West  Point,  IS42;  served  through  the 
Mexican  War;  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas,  1847- 
62;  became  paymaster  and  major,  ISGS;  re- 
signed to  enter  the  Confederate  army,  June, 
1881.  In  the  following  month  he  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Bull  Run.  In  1SS2  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  general;  fought  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  (May  6th]  ;  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (May  31st)  ;  was 
engaged  at  Cold  Harbor  (June  2Tth]  and 
Frazier's  Farm  (June  30th)  ;  given  command 
of  a  corps  and  at  second  Bull  Run  joined 
Jackson  (August  30th)  in  time  to  secure 
the  victory;  was  conspicaous  at  South  Moun- 
tain, Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  command^ 
ing  the  Confederate  right  and  the  left  wing 
and  center  respectively  in  the  two  last  bat- 
tles. In  1BS3  ne  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
general;  arrived  in  Tennessee  in  time  to  secure 
the  Confederate  success  of  Chickamauga  (Sep- 
tember 19th,  20th)  ;  and  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  operations  against  Bumside  near  Knoxvi lie. 
He  rejoined  L^,  March,  1864;  was  severely 
wounded  by  his  own  men  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  (May  Sth)  ;  and  after  returning  to 
the  army  commanded  the  defenses  of  Richmond 
N.  of  the  James.  After  the  war  ho  was  col- 
lector of  customs  at  New  Orleans;  miuister  to 
Turkey,  1880-Sl;  U.  8.  marshal  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  1881-S4;  and  U.  5.  eommis- 
sioner  of  railroads  from  1868  till  death. 

Longneville  (Ififlg-vel'),  Anne  Oenevitve  ds 
Bonibon-Cand£  (Duchess  de),  1016-79;  French 

Clitician;  b.  Vincennes;  married  the  Due  de 
nguevilte,  1S42;  was  drawn  into  political 
life  by  influence  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld; shared  hatred  of  Mazarin;  sided  with 
Parliament;  held  the  Hotel  de  Vitle  during  the 
insurrection  in  Paris,  which  she  aided  by  direc- 
tion and  advice;  consented  to  peace  with  Ma- 
Earin;  on  imprisonment  of  her  husband  and 
brother.  Red  to  Stenay;  induced  Turenne  to 
turn  traitor  to  the  court;  and  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  release  the  prisoners.  After  a  brief 
interval  of  apparent  reconciliation,  she  was 
revolt,  aiding  actively  in  the  defease 


thrown.  After  peace  was  made,  1«58,  she 
ceased  to  meddle  in  politics,  and  became  a  re- 
ligious devotee. 

Lon'gns,  Greek  Sophist  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  of  our  era,  but  of  whose  personal  life 
nothing  is  known;  was  the  author  of  the  pas- 
toral romance  of  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  which 
has  come  down  to  us;  first  print«d  at  Flor- 
ence, I68S. 

LSnnrot  (IHn'rOt),  Elias,  1802-84;  Finnish 
philologist}  b.  Sammatti;  was  sucoessively  a 
tailor,  druggist,  and  physician;  became  Prof, 
of  the  Finnish  Language  and  Literature  at 
the  Univ.  of  Helsingfors,  18C3;  rendered  great 
service  to  linguistic  science  in  general,  but 
made  the  Finniah  a  literary  language,  display- 


LONS-LE-BAULNIER 

ing  an  individnal  civilization.  Traveling  on 
■foot  from  the  Gulf  of  FinUnd  to  the  White 
Sea,  he  gathered  the  songs  and  tales  which 
lived  among  the  Finns  without  ever  having 
been  written  down,  and  tlie  results  were  the 
"  Kalevla,"  the  "  Kanteletar,"  and  two  large 
collections  of  proverbs  and  enigmas.  He  aUo 
eompileni  a  SwediBh-Qerman-French  dictionary, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  Fiitnish,  Lappish,  and  kindred 
languages. 

Lons-le-Saulnier  (10fl-14-89n-yfl'),  town  in  de- 
partment of  Jura,  France  i  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Seille,  Valli^re,  and  Solman.  Its  famous 
salt  works  have  been  converted  into  mineral 
baths.  An  important  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  sparkling  wines.    Pop.  <  1001 )   10,306. 

Loo  Choo  Is'londa.    See  ^iv  Kiu  Isiands. 

Look'ont  Houn'tain,  historic  point  on  the 
range  of  mountains  in  NW.  Georgia  and  tiie 
adjacent  parts  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee ; 
1,600  ft.  above  the  Tennessee  River;  noted  as 
tbe  scene  of  a  remarkable  part  of  the  battle 
of  Chattanooga  during  the  Civil  War.  On  No- 
vember 24,  1863,  the  Union  army  under  Gen. 
Hooker  scaled  the  almost  precipitous  N,  face 
of  the  mountain,  surprised  and  dislodged  the 
Confederates  under  Qen.  Bragg,  and  forced  a 
retreat  after  severe  fighting.  This  engagement 
has  been  called  "  The  Battle  Above  the  Clouds," 
as  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  heavy 
mist  during  the  struggle. 

Loom,  machine  by  which  weaving  is  effected. 
In  its  simpler  forms  it  is  probably  one  of  tbe 
earliest  &f  human  inventions.  The  object  of 
weaving  is  the  making  of  cloth  by  the  inter- 
section of  materials.  The  portionn  running 
lengthwiae  are  called  the  warp,  or  chain,  and 
those  across,  the  woof  or  weft.    The  framework 


consists  of  four  uprights,  with  three  horizon- 
tal beams  at  the  top,  center,  and  base.  At  one 
end  is  the  beam  or  yard  roll  (a)  on  which  the 
threads  of- the  warp  are  wound, passing  through 
the  heald,  a  sort  of  oomb  (J);  and  extending 
to  the  cloth  beam  or  breast  roll  (m)  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  loom.  Bound  the  lat- 
ter the  fabric  is  rolled  as  it  is  woven.  It  is 
kept  tight  by  weights  suspended  from  the  yard 
roll  (iJ).  The  treadles  (d)  are  pressed  by  the 
feet;  one  is  connected  with  the  harnoss  or  hed- 
dle  (e)  and  the  other  with  h,  g,  f.  The  alter- 
nate depression  and  elevation  of  the  treadle 
causes  a  corresponding  movement  in  the  har- 
seis  to  which  it  is  attached.    The  bamesses 


are  each  formed  of  two  horizontal  bars,  con- 
nected by  many  small  cords  of  varying  lengths, 
and  united  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  so  that  the 
depression  of  the  one  necessitates  the  elavation 
of  the  other.  Where  the  harnesses  are  inter- 
sected by  the  warp  (o)  there  are  loops  or  me- 
tallic eyes. 

Each  separate  thread  is  passed  through  the 
cords  of  one  or  other  of  the  harnesses  in  reg- 
ular order,  so  that  the  alternate  warp  threads 
go  through  the  loops  of  one  heddle,  while  the 
intermediate  threads  are  passed  through  the 
cords  of  the  one  and  the  loops  of  the  other 
harness.  When  the  treadle  action  lowers  one 
harness,  all  the  warp  threads  passing  through 
its  loops  will  be  depressed  while  the  other  har- 
ness, with  ell  the  intermediate  threads,  will 
by  the  same  motion  be  raised,  thus  leaving  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  a  space  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  shuttle,  which  carries  the  thread 
of  the  weft.  '  As  soon  as  it  passes  the  action 
is  reversed.  The  reed  (t),  sometimes  made  of 
small  portions  of  split  reed,  but  usually  of 
flattened  wires,  drives  the  threads  tightly  after 
each  intersection.  The  wires  are  fixed  like 
comb  teeth  in  a  frame  which  rests  upon  the 
shuttle  race,  the  warp  thread  passing  through 
the  interstices.  At  the  top  is  a  cover  with  a 
groove  along  its  lower  side,  known  as  the  lay- 
cap.  The  weaver's  seat  (o),  being  hung  by 
rounded  ends,  eccoiamodates  itself  tio  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  the  body  required  by  the 
various  operations  described.  The  movement 
of  the  batten  is  produced  by  the  hand  of  the 
weaver.  Such  is  a  description  of  tbe  simplest 
form  of  loom,  and  the  highly  complex  machines 
now  employed  are  identical  in  principle.  One 
great  difference  between  the  hand  loom  and  the 
power  loom  is  the  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  the  shuttle  is  thrown  in  the  letter.  At 
each  side  of  the  loom,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
shed,  is  a  groove.  Along  these  shuttle  races 
the  shuttle  flashes,  impelled  by  a  leather  and 
strap  arrangement  acting  on  the  principle  of  a 
sling.  Tbe  warp  unwinding  from  a  beam  passes 
round  a  roller  above  it,  passes  through  the 
two  leaves  of  the  heddles,  thus  forming  tbe 
shed  through  which  the  shuttle  flies,  the  weft 
is  then  pressed  up  by  the  batten,  and  the  fin- 
ished cloth  results. 

1  fabrics  two  nersona  were 
Cheape 

patented  a  mechanical  "  drawboy,"  as  the  as- 
sistant was  called.  This,  with  sundry  improve- 
ments, continued  in  use  until  it  was  superseded 
by  the  famous  Jacquard  machine.  The  Jac- 
quard  frame  can  be  adapted  to  nearly  all 
looms.  The  warp  threads  are  passed  through 
loops  in  tbe  lifting  threads  so  as  to  be  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  treadles  upon  the  lifting 
bars;  the  lifting  thresds  hang  on  wires  termi- 
nating in  a  hook.  Each  wire  passes  through 
a  horizontal  needle  at  right  angles.  It  moves 
freely  through  at  one  aide,  and  at  the  other 
extremity  is  looped  on  to  another  rod  ending 
in  a  spring  box.  When  pushed  back  into  this 
box  it  presses  upon  a  spiral  spring,  which  re- 
stores it  to  its  former  position  immediately 
the  pressure  ceases.  When  pressure  is  exerted 
upon  any  wire  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  i — 
pendicular.   and   so   fails   i 
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projection  in  the  lifting  bar;  the  wirfs  not  so 
acted  upon  reach  the  Inir,  drawing  the  threads 
ot  the  warp  attached  to  tbem.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent from  this  that  hf  regalating  the  pressure 
upon  the  horizontal  needTee  any  rariation  of 
thread  can  be  effected.  For  tnis  purpose  a 
square  roller  is  used,  with  its  four  sides  pierced 
with  hole*  CO  responding  to  the  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp,  in  the  some  way  as  the 
wires  and  needles.  A  row  of  needles  fits  into 
a  row  of  perforations,  and  each  row  of  the 
latter  is  brotight  in  sucoession  against  the 
needle*  by  a  motion  received  from  the  ma- 
chinerj.  In  the  ordinary  course  the  simple 
effect  would  be  that  all  the  wires  would  act, 
and  all  the  warp  threads  be  hooked  upon  the 
projections  in  the  bar.  In  order  to  produce 
the  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  threads 
required  for  the  production  of  the  pattern,  this 
Toller  is  masked  with  what  are  known  as  pat- 
tern cards.  These  are  perforated  in  accordance 
with  the  desired  pattern,  the  holes,  where  there 
are  any,  corresponding  with  those  cf  the  rollers 
they  cover.  Where  not  perforated  Uie  card 
resists  the  action  of  the  needle,  pressing  it  back 
upon  the  apring,  and  so  throwing  the  lifting 
bar  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  preventing 
the  lifting  of  the  warp  thread  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Hie  cards  are  looped  together  at  the 
comers,  and  act  as  an  endless  chain,  their 
perforations  indicating  the  pattern. 

Loo'mls,  Ellas,  1811-89;  American  physicist; 
b.  Willington,  Conn.;  was  tutor  in  Yale.  1833- 
36;  Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  1837-44,  in  the  Univ.  of  New 
York,  1844-60,  and  in  Yale  (with  Astronomy 
added),  frcHn  1860  till  death.    He  was  the  first 

Cerwm  in  the  U.  S.  to  obtain  a  view  of  Hal- 
;y'8  comet  at  its  retumj  1835;  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  astronomical  and  magnetic  re- 
search ;  and,  besides  a  large  number  of  scien- 
tiSc  treatises,  published  a  series  of  text-books 
on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, and  meteorology  that  bad  a  very  large 
sat». 

Loon.    See  DivKK. 


Lo'pes,  Carlos  Antonio,  abt.  ITBS-I862;  Par- 
aguayan dictator;  b.  near  AsuDcion;'WBs  elect- 
ed first  consul,  1B41,  and  practically  became 
dictator,  the  successive  congresses  simply  obey- 
ing bis  directions;  was  given  unlimited  powers, 
under  a  constitution  written  by  himself,  1844, 
end  then  elected  president  for  ten  years ;  re- 
elected for  three  years,  1854,  and  for  seven, 
with  the  right  of  naming  his  successor,  1857. 
His  ill  treatment  of  foreigners  and  insults  to 
envoys  and  consuls  brought  about  quarrels 
with  the  U.  S.,  Qreat  Britain,  and  France. 
In  18S»  the  U.  S.  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Plata 
to  enforce  claims  against  him.  He  consented 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  but  sub- 
sequently evaded  it. 

Lopes,  FrandKO  SoUno,  18Z7-T0;  Para- 
guayan military  officer  and  statesman ;  b.  Asun- 
cion; son  of  Carlos  Antonio  Lopes;  at  age  of 
_i — . ,  made  commander  in  chief  oi  the 
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army;  1865,  became  Minister  of  War;  on  death 
of  his  father  assumed  the  executive,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  president.  In  1864 
he  summoned  Brazil,  which  had  intervened  in 
the  Civil  War  in  Uruguay,  to  withdraw  ber 
troope  from  that  country,  and  before  an  answer 
could  be  received  sent  a  squsdron,  which  took 
Coimhra  and  Corumba,  and  a  land  force  which 
invaded  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  marching  through 
Argentine  territory.  A  protest  from  Buenos 
Aires  caused  Lopes  to  declare  war  against 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  1865,  at  which  time  he 
received  the  title  of  marshal.  This  led  to  a 
triple  atUance  between  Bradl,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  Uruguay;  the  Paraguayan  forces 
were  defeated  at  all  points,  and  Lopef,  who 
had  fled  into  N.  Paraguay,  was  killed  in  a  fight 
with  Braiilian  troops  at  the  river  Aquidalun. 

Lopei,  ITardw,  abt.  1708-18G1;  Venezuelan 
fllibuster;  fought  with  the  Spanish  troops 
against  the  patriots  of  Venezuela,  and  whki 
that  country  achieved  its  independence,  1823, 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion against  the  Carlists,  and,  1840,  became  a 
general.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Cuba, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  held  important  military 
offices.    Abt.  1848  he  engaged  m  revolutionary 

Slots,  which  were  discovered,  and,  184B.  he 
ed  to  the  U.  S.  The  same  vear  he  organised 
a  filibustering  expedition,  which  was  stopped 
by  order  of  Pres.  Taylor.  A  third  attempt 
was  made  from  Kew  Orleans,  1851,  in  the 
steamer  Pampero,  with  600  men.  The  expedi- 
tion resulted  disastrously;  a  large  number  of 
the  participants  were  captured,  and  as  the 
U.  6.  Govt,  had  outlawed  them,  they  were 
executed  by  the  Cuban  authorities;  Lopes  was 
shot  at  Havana. 

Lophobranchii  (lof -O-br&n'kl-I) ,  order  of 
fishes  distinguished  especially^  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  snout  and  lower  jaw  into  a  tube, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mouth.  The  order 
contains  the  sea  horses,  pipe  fishes,  and  their 
allies. 

Lorain',  city  in  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio;  on  I«ke 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  Riverj  26  m.  W. 
of  Cleveland;  is  in  a  naturai-f^  repon;  has 
an  excellent  harbor;  and  is  on  important  ptunt 
for  shipment  of  coal  and  receipt  of  iron  ore 
and  lumber  by  vessels.  The  principal  indus- 
tries are  a  large  plant  of  the  U.  8.  Steel  Cor- 
poration, a  plant  of  the  American  Bhipbuilding 
Company,  which  builds  the  largest  steel  freight 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  planis  for  the 
manufacture  of  stoves,  steam  shovels,  hand 
shovels,  gas  engines,  and  ice  macliinery.  Pop. 
(IBIO)  28,883. 


~3C  m.  SW.  of  Murcia;  is  an  old  but  well- 
built  place,  and  has  large  manufacture*  of 
soap,  oyestuffs.  leather,  paper,  cloth,  and  gun- 
powder. In  the  vicinity  are  lead  and  sulphur 
mines.    Pop.  (IBOO)  69.830. 

Lord  Howe  Island,  isolated  island  under  the 
supervision  of  New  South  Wales;  400  m.  K  of 
the  Australian  coast;  area,  3  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1908)  101;  is  volcanic  and  verv  fertile. 
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LORDS  DAY 

Loi&'a  Dmy,  name  for  the  first  Aaj  of  the 
veek,  derived  from  Rev.  i,  10.  The  reDderins 
"  Lord's  Day  "  is  Wycliffe's,  1380.  The  day  rf 
our  Lord's  reaurrection  was  observed  in  the 
apoBtolic  times,  and  the  title  "Lord's  Day" 
is  applied  in  Ignfttius,  Ireiueus,  the  Clementine 
ConatitutioQs,  and  Tertullian,  and  at  a  later 
period  universally. 

Lord's  Piay'ei,  model  ChriBtian  prayer  which 
ia  given  in  two  slightly  varying  versions  in  the 
gospels.  Luke  xi,  2-4,  is  a  shorter  form  than 
that  in  Matthew  vi,  9-13,  where  the  prayer  is 
given  by  Jesus  as  a  part  of  his  Sermon  on  the 
Hount.  The  best  manuscriptB  omit  the  Dox- 
ology,  which  was  apparently  added  abt.  100 
A.D.  Both  versiona  probably  follow  an  early 
(ireek  original  version.  They  are  certainly  not 
independent  tnuulations  of  the  Aramaic  used 
by  Jesus. 

While  it  was  given  by  Christ  merely  as  a 
BOggestion  of  the  proper  spirit  of  prayer,  it 
has  from  the  earliest  times  been  used  in  all 
liturgies  and  forms  of  worship.  Some  of  its 
phrases  are  borrowed  from  earlier  Jewish 
sources,  but  its  petitions  sum  up  all  other 
prayers,  and  it  can  be  used  as  a  pattern  by  de- 
voutperBons  of  all  creeds. 

"  The  Lord's  Prayer,  for  a  succession  of  sol- 
emn thoughts,  for  fixing  the  attention  upon  a 
few  great  points,  for  suitableness  to  every  con- 
dition, for  sufficiency,  for  conciseness  without 
obscurity,  for  the  weight  and  real  importance 
of  its  petitions,  is  without  an  equal  or  a  rival." 
— Paley,  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  p.  163. 

Lnrd'a  Snp'pet.     Bee  Eccsabist. 

Lorelei  (l{i're-]l).  The,  imposing  cliff  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Bhine,  i  m.  above  St.  Goar.  It ' 
is  447  ft.  high,  and  penetrated  by  a  railway 
tunnel.  At  its  foot  is  a  whirlpool  and  a  fa- 
mous salmon  basin.  The  tradition  is  that  a 
cave  in  the  rock  is  the  abode  of  the  Lorelei,  a 
wicked  siren,  whose  beauty  and  sweet  song 
distracted  the  boatmen  on  the  river  and  caused 
them,  through  their  negligence,  to  be  wrecked 
in  the  whirlpool.  The  legend  is  the  subject  of 
a  well-known  poem  by  Heine. 

Lo'iens,  Adolf,  1854-  .;  Qerman  surgson; 
b.  Siieeia;  was  a  poor  boy,  but  entered  the 
Univ.  of  Vienna,  1876;  won  an  endowed  schol- 
arship; and  received  his  degree  in  medicine, 
ISBO.  He  became  clinical  assistant  to  Dr.  Al- 
bert, but  soon  abandoned  general  for  ortho- 
pedic surgery.  In  1892  he  flrst  performed  his 
"  bloodless "  operation  for  congenital  hip  dis- 
locations, a  system  that  he  applied  in  many 
other  operations.  He  visited  the  U.  S.,  1002 
and  1903,  holding  clinics  that  attracted  wide 
attention. 


LeicsuD  Harqnes  (la-rSn'sO  m&r'kes),  capital 
of  a  district  of  same  name  in  Portuguese  E. 
Africa.  The  present  town  was  found^  (1867} 
on  the  site  at  an  old  village  on  Delagoa  Bay, 
which  affords  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast  S. 
of  Zanzibar.  It  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for 
steamers  from  Lisbon,  Hamburg,  and  Dart- 
montb,  i>  connected  with  Europe  by  the  cable 


laid  along  the  E.  African  coast,  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Delagoa  Bay  and  E.  African  Rail- 
way.    Pop.  (1901)  6,370. 

Loreta  (lO-ra'ttt),  Pietro  (Count),  1847-89; 
Italian  aurReon;  b.  Ravenna;  practiced  until 
1881,  when  oe  became  anatomical  prosector  for 
Prof.  Cakiri  in  Bologna;  1S85,  took  charge  of 
the  surgical  clinic  in  Bologna  Univ.;  1968,  be- 
came Prof,  of  Sur^ry  there;  was  a  surgeon  of 
great  skill  and  originality,  and  the  method  of 
dilatation  of  the  pylorus  for  cancer  was  in- 
vented by  him. 

Loreto  (IC-rft'tO),  city  of  Italy;  province  of 
Ancona;  16  m.  SW.  of  Ancona;  contains  a 
small  church  called  the  Holy  House,  which  for 
centuries  has  been  the  resort  of  pilgrims, 
amounting  to  abt.  800,000  annually.  This 
building,  according  to  s  legend,  is  the  house  in 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  bom  and  brought 
up.  It  is  said  that,  after  having  been  conse- 
crated by  the  apostles,  it  was  transferred  by 
the  ministry  of  angels  from  tJie  power  of  the 
Turks— first  to  Dalmatia,  1291,  and  then  to 
Loreto,  1294.    Pop.  (1001)  7,846. 

Loieto,  Sia'ters  of  (or  "Friends  of  Mary  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Cross"),  Boman  Catholic  re-  • 
ligious  order  for  women,  founded,  1812,  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  Charles  Nerinoki  (1761^1824),  a 
Eriest.  "They  have  many  establishments  in  the 
'.  S.,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  education 
and  care  of  destitute  orphans. 

Lo'ris-Mel'ikafi, Michael  Tarielovitch  (Count), 
1826-88;  Russian  statesman;  b.  Lori,  Trans- 
caucasia; commanded  a  regiment  of  tight 
cavalry  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  adjutant 
general  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  1877. 
Ardabau  was  taken' in  May  and  Kars  in  Ku- 
vember,  and  after  the  war  Loris-Metikoff  was 
made  a  count;  distinguished  as  Governor  of 
Astrakhan  by  his  measures  against  the  plague; 
and  as  Governor  of  Kharkov  by  his  measures 
against  the  Nihilists.  After  the  crisis  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1880  (the  blowing  up  of  the  dining 
room  in  the  imperial  palace  of  St.  Petersburg), 
he  was  the  chief  of  an  extraordinary  cotntnis- 
sion,  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  after- 
wards Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Loise,  Harqnis  of.    See  Aaotll,  Duke  of. 

Lorraln  (lOr-rfiA'),  Qaude,  real  name  Qcl^e, 
1600-82;  French  landscape  painter;  b.  Cha- 
magne  on  the  Moselle;  lived  for  a  time  In 
Rome  and  Naples;  called  to  Nancy,  then  the 
capital  of  Lorraine,  where  he  painted  under  the 
direction  of  the  court  psinter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine;  returned  to  Rome  abt.  1627,  and 
there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  special 
charms  of  his  work  are  clear,  soft  skies,  with 
beautiful  gradation  of  color  and  abundance  of 
light  over  the  whole  landscape.  He  also  left  a 
number  of  etchings.  His  "  Liber  Veritas  "  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  very  small  drawings 
made  as  memoranda  of  bis  paintings. 

I/ORainc  (Ifir-rfln')  (German  Lothringen) , 
territory  between  the  rivers  Rhine,  SaOne, 
Meuse,  and  Scheldt.  Originally,  a  portion  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  After  tne  extinc- 
tion  of  the   Carlovingian   house   the  Emper<« 
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(>tho  I' gave  it  to  bia  brother  Brnno,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  who  divided  it  into  two 
parts^ — ^Upper  Lorraine,  between  tbe  Rhine,  Sk- 
ene, and  Meilse,  And  Lower  Ixirraine,  between 
the  Rhine,  Heuae,  ftnd  Scheldt.  The  latter  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  be- 
came a  part  of  Bui^pindy,  fell  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  now  in- 
corporated with  Belgium.  Upper  Lorraine  was 
ruled  for  centuriea  by  a  dynasty  of  its  own, 
subject,  however,  either  to  French  or  to  German 
authority,  but  by  the  peace  of  WcBtphalia, 
1048,  the  three  bishoprics  of  Toul,  Metz,  and 
Verdun  were  ceded  to  France.  In  1733  the 
duch^  was  conquered  b^  tbe  French,  and,  1737, 
Stanislatu,  ex-King  of  Poland  and  father-in- 
law  to  Louis  XV,  was  made  duke.  On  his 
death,  17T6,  Upper  Lorraine  became  a  part  of 
France.  The  inhabitants,  however,  remained 
German  in  language  and  customs  in  the  E.  and 
N.  districts,  and  i£is  part  of  tbe  country,  with 
the  fortress  of  Metz,  was  ceded  to  Germany, 
Mav  10, 1871.  It  was  governed,  in  connecttoD 
witn  Alsace,  as  aprovinoe  of  the  GermsJi  Empire, 
tillfreedby  theWorldWar.  Pop.  (1910)  655,077. 
Bee  Alsacb-Lobraine. 

Los  Angeles  (10s  fing^e-ies],  capital  of  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Cal.;  on  both  banks  of  river  of 
same  name;  482  m.  SE.  of  San  Francisco  and 
about  16  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  region  characterized  by  an  excellent 
climate  and  a  soil  that  produces  in  profusion 
many  of  the  fruits  of  semitropical  as  well  as 
temperate  climes.  The  region  is  also  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  and  has 
rich  veins  of  petroleum.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  the  Univ.  of  8.  California  ( Methodist 
Episcopal),  Occidental  College  (Presbyterian), 
St  Vincent's  College  (Roman  CathoUc),  a 
•tat«  normal  school,  and  other  sducational 
institutions;  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, large  public  library,  several  hospitals, 
and  orphanages.  It  has  several  large  parks, 
including  Elysian,  E.  and  W.  I«ke  parks, 
and  GHHith  Park,  of  3,000  acres.  It  is  largely 
engaged  in  petroleum  reflning.  The  city  waa 
founded  in  1781  by  soldiers  from  the  Mission 
of  San  Gabnel,  under  protection  of  the  Span- 
ish governor,  while  the  country  was  a  Mexican 
Sronnce.  It  passed  into  American  poHsession 
I  ISM,  but  was  of  no  great  importance  until 
after  18B0,  at  which  date  it  had  a  population 
of  abt.  11,000;  in  ISOO  its  population  was  over 
IMfiOO.  Lot  Angeles  is  connected  by  electric 
lines  with  the  seaports  Redondo,  San  Pedro, 
and  Fort  Los  Augelei,  and  other  coast  towns. 
Pop.  (1910)  319,198. 

Lua'tn^  Benson  John,  1813-81-,  American 
historian;  b.  Beekman,  i^.  ¥.;  edited  in  New 
York  The  Family  Magazine  and  The  Young 
PeopWi  Mirror,  and  in  Philadelphia,  1872-75, 
The  Amerioan  Historical  Record.  He  published 
many  works,  most  of  which  were  illustrated 
\ij  himself.  Including  "  Pictorial  Field-book  of 
the  Revolution  "  and  "  The  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica." 

Lonlal  (lea-sS'iie),  island  in  the  Onlf  of 
QuameiD,  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tricst,  Austria:  19  m.  long  and 
8  m.  broad.     'Die  principal  town  is  ^wsini 
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Piccolo,  with  an  excellent  harbor  capable  Of 
receiving  the  largest  men-of-war;  has  an  active 
trade  in  wheat,  wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  et«. 

Lot,  son  of  Earan  and  nephew  of  Abraham. 
His  history  is  related  in  Gen.  xi-xix.  With 
Abraham  he  took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  a  fam- 
ine, and  with  bim  returned  to  Canaan.  Abra- 
ham propoaed  a  separation  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrels  of  their  herdsmen,  and  Lot  chose 
for  himself  the  region  of  the  Jordan,  as  far 
S,  as  Sodom.  He  was  carried  away  captive, 
but  was  rescued  by  Abraham.  He  then  fixed 
his  abode  in  Bodom,  but  after  its  destruction 
fled  to  Zoar  with  his  wife  and  two  daughter*. 
Then  the  narrative  adds:  "But  his  wife  looked 
back  from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar 
of  salt."  Lot  fled  from  2oar  to  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  and  dwelt  with  his  daughters 
in  a  cave.  The  lBtt«r,  whose  husbands  had 
refused  to  leave  Sodom,  made  their  father 
drunk  with  wine,  and  became  by  him  the 
mothers  of  Uoab  and  Ammon,  the  progenitors 
of  the  Moabitee  and  Ammonites. 

Lot,  tortuous  river  of  France;  rises  in  Hont 
LoE^re,  in  the  Cevennes;  becomes  ua viable  at 
Entraigues,  and  joins  the  Garonne  at  Aiguillon 
after  a  course  of  270  m. 

Lotbinitre  (Iftt-be-nl-Br'},  Hichul  EniUc* 
Caapard  (Marquis  de),  1723-99;  Canadian  mili- 
tary officer;  was  appointed  engineer  to  the 
French  colony,  I7G3;  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Baron  Dieskau,  1756,  he  constructed  Fort  Ca- 
rillon (Ticondercva),  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting the  British  from  entering  Canada,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to  the 
defeat  of  the  British  at  that  place. 

LotllAlre  (lO-tSr'),  I,  abt.  796-855;  Emperor 
of  the  West;  Mm  of  Louis  le  D&bounaire;  was 
crovi-ned  King  of  Italy,  822;  after  birth  of 
Charles  the  Bald  he  incited  his  brotbers  Pepin 
and  Louis  to  revolt,  and  twice  dethroned  his 
father,  830  and  833;  became  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  840,  but  was  involved  in 
disputes  with  his  brothers  Louis  and  Charles, 
and  was  defeated  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay,  June  25,  841.  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun, 
843,  he  received  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  a  dis- 
trict in  the  £.  of  France,  afterwards  (from  bis 
son  Lothaire,  its  first  king)  called  Lotharingia 
or  Lorraine. 

Lothairs  H,  or  in  [The  Bazok),  1075- 
1137;  German  emperor;  married  Bichenia, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony;  soon  Ijecame 
actual  ruler  of  the  duchy,  and  was  made  duke 
Iw  Henry  V,  against  whom  he  revolted  several 
times.  Lothaire  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
112S,  and  crowned  King  of  Germany  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  September  13th.  The  dukes  of 
Swabia  and  Franconia  refused  to  acknowledge 
him,  but  Lothaire  made  alliance  with  Pope 
Innocent  II,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  1132, 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans  by 
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Lo'thian,  old  Scottish  name  now  applied  to 

Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow  aa  E., 
Middle,  and  W.  Lothian  respectively.  Though 
now  confined  to  the  S.  shore  of  the  Forth,  it 
formerly  extended  S.  to  the  Tweed  ftod  W,  to 
the  Cheviots  and  Lom-thera. 

Loti  {lo-t^'),  Piene,  pseudonym  of  Julibn 
VlAUD,  1830-  ;  novelist ;  b.  Rochefort, 
France.  He  was  educated  in  the  naval  acad- 
emy and  entered  the  French  navy,  in  which 
he  is  an  oHicer.  His  novels  and  sketches — "  Le 
Mariage  de  Loti,"  "  Le  Roman  d'un  fSpahi," 
"  Ifon  frSre  Yve«,"  "  PCoheur  d'lalande,"  "  Ja- 
ponerles  d'automne,"  "  Madame  Chn/santhCme," 
'*  Le  Roman  d'un  Enfant,"  "  Le  Livre  de  )a 
piti*  et  de  la  mort,"  and  others — produced  in 
rather  rapid  succession  since  1877,  are  very 
simple  in  construction,  often  without  plot, 
dealing  with  few  characters,  and  choosing  them 
from  simple  sailors  and  fishermen,  or  from  tlie 
representatives  of  the  eiotic  civiliiationa  of 
the  lands  whose  life  snd  nature  they  describe 
— Japan,  Tahiti,  Senegal,  Morocco.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  18aL 

Lot'tery,  a  sort  of  gaming  contract,  by 
which,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  one  may 
t^  the  lot  obtain  a  price  of  a  value  superior 
to  the  value  which  he  risks.  The  first  lottery 
in  France  was  established  1639.  A  law,  pro- 
mulgated 1793,  prohibited  all  private  or_  for- 
eign lotteries,  and  from  that  date  the  lotVrte* 
Rationales  displaced  nil  others.  They  were  in- 
stituted in  all  the  larRe  cities.  This  govern- 
ment monopoly  lasted  till  1830,  when  the  law 
of  May  2lat  abolished  all  lotteries.  In  Oer- 
many  the  first  "  class  "  lottery  was  opened  at 
Nuremberg.  16S9.  The  earliest  English  lottery 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  instituted 
1569.  The  first  Parliamentarr  lottery  was  es- 
Ubtished  1709.  In  the  English  state  lotteries 
the  usual  plan  was  to  distribute  in  prizes  ol 
different  magnitudes  an  amount  equal  to  £10 
for  each  ticket;  the  proflt  consisted  in  the 
advance  on  this  value  paid  by  contractors,  who 
sold  directly  to  the  people.  The  prizes  were 
generally  funded  in  annuities.  In  1823  lot- 
Wries  were  suppressed  in  England,  and  the  sale 
of  foreign  lottery  tickets  proliibitcd.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  lottery  was  long  extensively  employed 
for  many  important  and  beneficial  public  pur- 
poses. Colleges  have  been  founded,  churches 
built  or  repaired,  roads  made,  bridges  built, 
ferries  improved,  and  hospitals  erected  by  the 
aid  of  lotteries.  In  1833  a  society  was  formed 
in  Pennsylvania  which  advocated  their  sup- 
press idn,  and  now  in  all  of  the  states  the 
constitution  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize 
them,  and  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  as 
well  as  those  who  advertise  foreign  lotteries, 
are  subject  to   heavy  penalties. 

In  1808  the  Louisiana  Legislature  granted  a 
lottery  charter,  and  the  company  carrying  on 
the  business  became  a  great  social  end  polit- 
ical power,  silencing  the  press  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  state,  contributing  to  campaign 
funds,  charities,  etc.,  and  breaking  the  laws  of 
other  states  in  selling  tickets.  An  attempt  to 
renew  the  charter,  18M,  coupled  with  an  offer 
of  91.250.000  as  the  people's  share  of  the  prof- 
its—practically a  bnbe  to  tiie  legal  voten — 
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imocratic  Party  of  the  state  and  tne  election 
ot  a  legislature  which  promptly  passed  en  act 
declaring  it  a  felony  to  conduct  a  lottery  in 
Louisiana  after  December  31,  1893.  With  this 
act  the  last  refuge  of  the  lottery  business  was 
lost,  and  it  became  an  outlaw  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

Lo'tns,  or  Lo'tos,  name  applied  in  literature 
to  many  widely  different  plants:  (1)  To  the 
Zizyphua  lotut.  a  kind  of  jujube' tree  of  Bar- 
bary  (family  Rkamnacea),  whose  fruit  is  ex- 
tensively gathered  as  food.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  whose  fruit  beguiled  the  Lotophagi  or 
Lotus-eaters.  (2)  The  ebenaceous  date  plum 
or  pishamin  (Oiojipvroa  lotus)  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  much  resembling  our  persimmon,  and 
producing  a  valuable  fruit.  (3,  4)  The  fra- 
grant blue  and  white  Nilotic  water  lilies  {Ca*- 
loJia  oaralra  and  C.  lotut) ,  which  were  greatly 


honored  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  every- 
where worshiped.  The  stalks  and  roots  fur- 
nished food.  (5)  The  fieltimbo  ipecioaa,  or 
sacred  Egyptian  bean,  another  beautiful  pink 
water  lily,  mystically  honored  in  China  and 
India,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Egypt.  Its  large 
seeds  and  roots  were,  and  are  still,  eaten.  This 
is  the  lotus  flower  {padme,  lily  pad)  ot  India. 
(0)  There  is  a  large  genus  of  cloverlike  legu- 
minous plants  called  Lotus  by  Liniueus,  and 
still  bearing  that  name.  It  includes  the  bird's- 
foot  trefoils  and  other  Old  World  plants,  which 
in  Europe  are  cultivated  as  forage  herbs.  (7) 
In  the  U.  S.  botanical  writers  apply  the  name 
lotus  to  the  Nelumbo  lutea.  It  closely  resem- 
bles No.  5  of  this  article.  It  is  known  aa  the 
water  chinquapin. 

Lottu-eat'en,  or  Latoph'acl,  people  first  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  feeding  on  the  sweet  fruit 
of  the  lotus,  the  quality  of  which  was  such 
that  all  who  ate  of  it  forgot  their  native  land 
and  lost  desire  to  return.  The  ancient  geog- 
raphers plseed  the  lotus-eaters  on  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  Tripoli,  near  the  Leaoer  Sjrtis,  m 
well  as  on  the  iriaud  ol  MtailnT.  ' 
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Utse  (10t'a«h),  Hermtum  Bodolf,  ISIT-Sl; 
Oerroan  philosopher;  b.  BautEcn,  Saxony;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Mentitl  Phitosophey  at  Leipzig, 
1843;  held  the  same  chair  at  Gbttingen,  1S44- 
81 ;  very  early  pronouiiced  against  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  on  the  one  side  and  materialism  on 
the  other,  and  joining  the  small  circle  of  theis- 
tic  philosopher*,  Fbcber,  I.  H.  Ficbte,  Ulrici, 
etc.,  developed  bis  own  conception  of  theism. 
Hia  principal  works  are  "  Microcosmus,"  "  Sys- 
tem  of  Philosophy,"  "Logic,"  "Metaphysics," 
"  History  of  ^thetics  in  Germany,"  "  Medi- 
cal ^ychoiogy,"  "Outlines."  (from  lectures). 
Lotie  combines  in  a  coherent  and  organic  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  the  leading  philosophical 
and  scientific  conceptions  of  his  century.  In 
the  U.  S.  his  influence  is  stronger  in  academic 


impulse  to  the  recent  development  of  physio- 
losical  psychology  both  bv  his  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  body  and  mind  and  by  his  positive 
contribations  of  psycho- physical  theory  [i.e., 
the  theory  of  "local  signs")  ;  (2)  his  philos- 
ophy has  tended  to  replace  the  theological  nat- 
ural realism  inherited  from  Scotland;  (3)  his 
more  adequate  treatment  of  positive  science,  as 
affording  basis  for  philosophical  construction, 
has  brought  metaphysics  iato  closer  touch  with 
the  empiriea,l  disciplines. 

Lottb«t  (lo-hfi'l,  tmhe,  1838-  ;  French 
statesman;  b.  Kbirannne;  studied  law;  began 
practice  at  Montelimar;  elected  mayor;  sent 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ]B7fl;  to  the  Ben- 
ate,  1885;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  1887-88; 
formed  cabinet  and  assumed  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  February,  1892;  Carmauz  mining 
troubles  and  exposure  of  Panama  Canal  scan- 
dals led  to  downfall  of  cabinet,  but  without 
involving  his  honor,  November  following;  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Senate,  1806,  1898;  suc- 
ceeded Fflix  Faiire  as  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  189S;  was  succeeded  by  Armaad  Fal- 
liercB,   1906. 


Lonia  <10-fi')  J,  King  of  Bavaria.  See  Ltm- 
Wio  I. 

Lonia  n.  King  of  Bavaria.     See  LuDWtfi  II. 

Lonia  I  (sumamed  Le  D£boni>aibe,  "The 
Compliant"  and  Lb  Pibux  "The  Pious "), 
776-840;  Emperor  of  the  Holv  Roman  Empire 
and  King  of  the  Franks;  b.  Casseneuil,  Aqui- 
tania;  son  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  succeeded, 
814;  save  his  sons  a  share  in  his  dominions, 
81T,  Lothair  receiving  Austrasia  and  the  title 
of  emperor;  Pepin,  Aquitania;  Louis,  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  and  the  Avarian  districts  on  the  E. 
frontier.  His  nephew  Louis,  who  had  inher- 
ited Italy  after  fais  father,  revolted  against 
him,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  died  a  prisoner. 
In  829  he  attempted  a  new  division  of  his  ter- 
ritories, to  make  a  kingdom  for  his  son  by  a 
second  wife,  Charles  the  Bald,  but  his  oUier 
sons  revolted  and  bad  him  deposed,  830.  The 
people  soon  restored  him ;  another  revolt  re- 
sulted in  his  degradation,  833;  was  again  re- 
stored, 835. 

s  of 
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Louis  I.    See  I»uia  I  (Lb  DtaoTtvAax), 

Louis  IX  (Saint),  I21&-70;  son  of  Louis 
VIII;  ascended  the  throne,  1236,  the  govern- 
ment during  his  minority  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  mother;  defeated  the  rebellious 
Count  of  Marfhe,  who  was  supported  by  Henry 
III  of  England,  1242.  Be  married  MsTgaret  of 
Provence,  1234.  In  August,  1243,  he  left 
France  on  a  crusade  with  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  and  in  1240  invaded  Egypt  and  took 
Damietta,  but,  1260,  was  defeatni  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Egyptians,  and  liberated  only 
after  paying  a  heavy  ransom.  After  spending 
several  years  in  Syria,  he  returned  to  France, 
with  about  600  followers,  1254.  The  following 
fifteen  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with 
many  wise  and  vigorous  reforms,  and  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  library  df 
Paris.  The  Univ.  of  Paris  under  his  inspira- 
tinn  and  direction  acquired  international  fame. 
The  general  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  rule 
entitle  him  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  great- 
est and  noblest  of  French  kings.  In  June, 
1270,  the  king  embarked  with  an  army  of  60,- 
000  men  for  a  new  crusade.  He  landed  in 
Tunis,  but  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  army, 
and  he  died  before  reaching  the  city  of  Tunis. 
He  was  eanonized  by  Pope  Bdnifece  VIII,  1297. 
His  son  Philippe  le  Hardi  succeeded  him. 

LoriB  XI,  1423-83;  b.  Bourges;  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Til;  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
against  his  father's  throne  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Burgundy;  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  Uei;  married  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy;  consolidated  the  territory 
of  France  and  the  authority  of  the  French 
crown  in  this  territory;  founded  numerous  in- 
stitutions of  great  public  benefit;  by  massacre 
and  other  means  curbed  the  feudal  houses  of 
France,  but  arrayed  them  a)^inst  him.  By 
intrigue  he  came  into  possession  of  Provence, 
Maine,  Anjou,  etc.,  and  incited  the  people  of 
Litge  to  revolt  against  Charles  the  Bold.  When 
Charies  fell  in  the  battle  of  Nancy,  1477.  Louis 
at  once  incorporated  Champagne,  Artois,  Pio- 
ardy,  and  parts  of  Flanders  with  France,  and 
managed  to  keep  them  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  Charles's  heirs.  In  his  internal  policy  he 
favored  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  espe- 
cially the  cities ;  encouraged  learning,  art 
manufactures,  and  trades;  improved  public 
roads  and  canals;  estsblished  the  first  post 
system;  made  the  administration  of  justice 
regular  and  cheap,  etc.;  nevertheless,  he  was 
feared  and  hated  by  all,  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  fortress  of  Plessis-le«- 
Tours,  where  he  died. 

Locns  XII,  1462-1516;  b.  Blois;  son  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Orleans;  succeeded  Charles  s 
VIII,  1498;  laid  claim  to  Milan  and  con- 
quered it,  1600;  soon  after,  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  conquered  Naples,  but  the  allied 
monarchs  quarreled  and  warred  against  each 
other,  and,  1603,  the  French  were  expelled 
from  8.  Italy.  In  1508  Pope  Julius  II  formed 
the  League  of  Cam  bray  between  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  Louis  XII,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  against  the  republic  of  Venice;  but, 
Venice  having  satisfied  the  pope  by  ceding  sev- 
eral towDS  to  him,  and  the  pope  having  become 
much  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  French 


in  Italy,  the  league  wm  raddenlv  diMolved, 
and  ft  new  one,  the  90-called  Holy  Leftgua,  was 
formed,  1611,  between  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
Venice,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and'Heary  V7TI 
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Thus  bard  pressed  on  all  aidae,  LouLs  began  to 
negotiate,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
dimcult  HituatiOQ  without  any  great  loss.  One 
of  his  last  acts  was  a  marriage  with  Marf 
Tudor,  Bister  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  Hav- 
ing no  aons,  be  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.   - 

Lotns  XIII,  1601-43;  b.  Fontainebleau;  son 
of  Henry  IV  and  Mary  of  Medici  1  succeeded  to 
the  throne  1610,  his  mother  being  regent;  was 
declared  of  age,  1S14;  married  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  1615; 
lived  mostly  in  seclusion,  occupied  in  hunting 
and  quiot  social  enjoymients,  and  tlie  affairs 
of  state  after  1621  were  conducted  by  Riche- 
lieu, afterwards  cardinal  and  duke.  The  Icing 
took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  Proteatant- 
ism  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  1628. 
The  power  and  importance  of  France  were 
greatly  increased  during  his  reign. 

LouiB  XIV  (sumamed  The  Qbu.t),  163S- 
1715;  b.  St,  Germainen-Laye i  son  of  Louis 
XIII;  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  16M.  During  his  minority 
his  mother  and  Cardinal  MaiUkrio  governed  the 
country,  and  brought  to  a  final  close  the  con- 
test between  the  royal  power  and  the  wealthy 
and  ambitious  aristocracy,  represented  at  this 
period  by  the  League  of  the  Fronde.  To  this 
minister  belongs  the  chief  credit  for  the  great 
gains  secured  bv  France  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
1648.  Mazarin  died  March  9,  1661,  and  the 
king  suddenly  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, as  his  own  prime  minister.  Colbert,  who 
was  made  financier,  brought  order  in  the  whole 
internal  sdminiatration,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship great  enterprises  were  undertaken  with 
success.  The  harbors  and  shipyards  of  Brest, 
Rochefort,  Lorient,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Cette,  and 
Toulon  were  constructed  and  fortified ;  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc,  uniting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Mediterranean,  was  built,  and  other  canals 
and  public  roads  were  improved;  commercial 
treaties  were  concluded  with  Holland  and 
Italy;  manufactures  of  different  kinds  were  es- 
tablished; and  while  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple improved,  the  revenues  increased  and  the 
king  ^rew  rich.  No  less  successful  was  Louis 
XIV  m  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  French  people.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lett  res  was 
founded  1683;  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1666; 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  1667; 
the  Royal  Library  was  greatly  increased;  an 
observatory  was  built  at  Paris;  and  all  these 
institutions  were  not  only  amply  supported, 
but  the  interest  the  king  showed  for  them 
gave  their  social  position  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. Louvoie,  Vauban,  and  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort created  a  powerful  army  and  navy,  which, 
under  the  leaderahip  of  Turenue,  Cond4,  Lux- 


embourg, VendOme,  Duquesne,  Tourville,  and 
others,  made  any  movements  of  the  king  with 
respect  to  his  foreign  policy  most  effective. 
In  1665  Philip  IV  of  Spain  died,  and  Louis 
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targe  army.  A  triple  alliance  formed  betw< 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  cut  short  his 
career  of  conquest,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Aii- 
la-Chapelle  (1668)  Louis  obtained  the  ao-called 
French  Flanders,  besides  a  number  of  places 
along  the  frontier.  He  soon  purchased  with 
money  the  friendship  of  Charles  II  of  England, 
who  became  his  ally  when  Louis,  1670,  began  a 
war  against  Holland.  Holland,  Brandenbui^, 
the  ££iperor  of  Germany,  and  Spain  then 
combined  against  France,  but  by  the  Peace 
of  Nimeguen,  1678,  Louis  obtained  Franche- 
Comte  and  Alsace.  Continuing  his  aggressions, 
he  seized  Strasaburg,  Luxembourg,  and  ao  on, 
which  led  to  the  League  of  Augsburg,  1686,  be- 
tween Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and 
Savoy,  but,  although  the  king  opened  the  war 
with  enerff^,  devastated  the  palatinate,  and 
gained  brilliant  victories,  he  was  forced  by  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  16B7,  to  give  up  all  the 
conquests  he  had  made  and  to  make  consider- 
able commercial  concessions  to  Holland. 

Colbert  died  1683,  Louvois,  Minister  of  War, 
1691,  and  the  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Madame  Maintenon,  whom  the  king 
married  secretly,  1885.  The  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (October  22,  1885)  threw  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country  into  a  most  dis- 
astrous confusion.  The  building  of  Veraatlles 
and  the  expensive  armaments  for  the  regstab- 
lishment  of  James  II  in  Eneland  completely 
exhausted  the  finances;  and  while  the  means  of 
reaiization  became  more  and  more  limited,  the 
ptans  of  the  king  became  more  and  more  arro- 
gant. His  pride  and  egotism  aasumedthe  most 
odious  forms.  He  maintained  a  bloody  war 
along  the  whole  frontier  merely  for  the  whims 
of  hia  vanity.  He  banished,  persecuted,  and 
ruined  his  own  subjects  merely  because  they 
did  not  hold  the  same  creed.  Anticipating  the 
death  of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  Louis  devoted  the 
last  years  of  the  century  to  preparations  for 
war.  The  question  of  the  succession  was  so 
complicated  that  it  involved  England  as  well 
as  Germany  and  Spain.  The  War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  1700-13,  is  memorable  not  only 
for  the  great  victories  of  Marlborough  at  p'-- 


h  of  her  territory. 
LouiH   XV,    1710-74;    b.    Versailles;    great- 
grandson   of   Louis  XIV;   third   son  of   Louis, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.     During  his  minority  the 

country  was  governed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
during  whose  regency  the  country  Was  plunged 
into  the  deepest  financial  embarrassment  by 
the  failure  of  the  great  Mississippi  scheme- 
After  the  death  of  the  duke,  1723,  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  had  been  the  teacher  of  the'young 
king,  became  Prime  Minister,  and  his  parsi- 
mony restored  some  order  to  the  finances, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 


'ried,  1726,  Uaria  Lesz«synald, 
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a  daughter  of  Stan)  elauB,  ex-King  of  Poland. 
Tbe  war  with  Saxony,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
which  France  be^n,  1733,  for  the  ^purpose  of 
reinstating  Stamelaua  on  th«  Pobsh  throne, 
was  coaduoted  with  succeea,  end  brought  the 
country  the  beautiful  province  of  Lorraine  by 
the  Peace  of  Vienna,  1738.  During  the  Aus- 
trian War  of  Succession  Cardinal  Fleury  died, 
1743,  and  Madams  de  Pompadour  rose  to 
power  as  the  king's  miatreBs.  Her  authority, 
well  nigh  Bbaolube,  laated  for  twenty  years. 
The  proSiga'iy  of  the  court  became  the  scandal 
of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  foreign  affairs  were  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated  through  tbe  ctaima 
and  the  energy  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  the 
flrat  and  aecoud  Silesian  wars  France  was  in 
alliance  with  Prussia;  but  in  the  third,  or 
Beven  Years'  War,  the  influence  of  Maria  The- 
reaa  and  Kaunitz  on  Hadame  de  Pompadour 
led  the  French  Govt,  to  an  Austrian  alliance 
against  Pruasia  and  England.  The  result  was 
disastrous,  for  France  had  to  cope  with  the 
statesmanship  of  William  Pitt  as  well  as  with 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  consequence 
was  that  France  suffered  the  immeasurable 
calamity  of  losing  India  and  Canada.  The  pop- 
ular opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the  royal  ~" 


countersign  the  royal  tax  edicts,  but  which  re- 
fused to  do  BO.  Tbe  resistance,  however,  was 
curbed  with  violence.  The  Parliament  was 
broken  up,  its  members  punished,  and  replaced 
by  more  willing  tools.  Society  was  disorgan- 
ized.   Tbe  clergy  was  divided  into  two  antag- 


heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  while  they 
etempt  from  the  necessity  of  bearing  burdens 
themselves.  The  lower  clergy  were  generally 
devoted  to  their  duties.  The  burgher  or  citi- 
i«n  class  bad  grown  in  prosperity  since  tbe 
death  of  Louis  XIV,  but  the  peasantry  was  in 
a  moat  wretched  condition.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  soil  was  in  their  hands;  hut  the  bur- 
dens o(  taxation  were  so  excessive  and  the 
lack  of  capital  so  universal  that  every  year 
thousands  of  them  were  reduced  to  the  point 
of  famine.  Matters  grew  worse  until  the 
king's  death.  His  reign,  which  extended  over 
forty-nine  years,  was  one  uninterrupted  ca- 
lamity to  the  nation. 

LoDis  XVI,  1754-03;  b.  Versailles;  aon  of 
Louis,  Dauphin  of  France;  grandson  of  Louis 
XV;  married  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of 
Uaria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  1770;  as- 
cended the  throne,  1774;  appointed  Turgot 
Klinister  of  the  Finances.  Louis  was  a  good- 
natured,  well-meaning,  honest  man,  of  pure 
morals,  and  capable  of  making  a  sacriSce  for 
the  public  weal,  but  his  will  was  weak  and  his 
int«llect  narrow.  He  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  situation,  and  he  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  political  instincts.  Thus  he  hastened 
the  approach  of  the  Revolution.  The  flnances, 
burdened  by  a  new  debt  of  1,500,000,000  fr., 
contracted  by  tlie  participation  of  France  in 
tbe  war  of  independence  in  N.  America,  formed 
the  point  of  issue.  The  annual  budget  shoved 
a  deficit  of  140,000,000  fr.     There  were  two 
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remedies — restriction  of  the  eirpenses,  which 
the  queen  and  the  court  opposed,  and  taxing 
the  privileged  classes,  which  the  Parliament 
opposed.  The  king  hoped  to  find  a  third  expe- 
dient by  appealing  to  the  people ;  and  thua  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  himself  appealed  to  the 
Revolution.  When  he  summoned  the  States- 
General,  wbleh  had  not  met  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  he  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  outbreak.  When  the  representa- 
tives of  the  third  estate  were  refused  a  seat 
with  the  gther  estates,  they  determined  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  The  As- 
sembly became  a  pre^  to  faction.  The  hope- 
lessness of  tbe  situation  led  to  all  manner  of 
excesses.  The  king  was  finally  tried,  con- 
demned, and  execute. 

Loms  XVn,  1785-05 ;  Utular  King  of  France ; 
b.  Versailles;  second  son  of  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette;  shared  at  first  the  itflpris- 
onment  of  his  parents  in  the  tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple, but  was,  after  the  decapitation  of  his 
father,  separated  from  his  mother,  and  died  of 
ill  treatment  and  neglect  in  bis  cell.  A  num- 
ber of  impostors  pretended  to  be  Louis  XVU, 
and  excited  some  attention,  but  their  claims 
were  easily  disproved- 

LouiB  XTIII,  1755-1824;  b.  Versailles; 
brother  of  Louis  XVI;  received  at  birth  the 
title  of  Count  of  Provence;  married,  1771, 
Marie  Josephine  de  Savoy;  escaped  from 
Paris,  1701,  and  lived  in  Coblentz,  Verona, 
Milan,  and  England ;  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  17S5.  In  April,  1814,  Na- 
poleon having  fallen,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
took  the  throne,  and  accepted  a  constitutional 
charter  presented  by  his  ministers;  was  influ- 
enced wholly  by  the  nobles  and  the  priests; 
treated  with  severity  the  Protestants,  imperi- 
alists, and  republicans;  fled  to  Ghent  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba;  returned  under 
the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ISIS. 
His  reign  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  dullness, 
and  in  tbe  actual  process  of  restoration  and 
reorganisation,  which  went  on  silently  and  in- 
stinctively, he  took  no  part.  . 

Lonl'so,  1770-1810;  Queen  of  Prussia;  was 
a  princess  of  the  ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz;  married,  1703,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who  ascended  the  throne,  1797,  as 
Frederick  William  ID.  After  the  fatal  defeat 
at  Jena,  1806,  the  queen  accompanied  the  king 
to  Kfinigsberg,  and  bore  with  dignity  the  hu- 
miliations attending  the  country's  overthrow. 
In  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
1807,  she  endeavored  bj  a  personal  interview 
with  Napoleon  to  mitigate  the  peace  condi- 
tions, but  without  effect.  Her  youngest  son 
was  Emperor  William  I. 

LonislHUg,  fortress  built  by  the  French  soon 
after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Cape  Breton,  receiving  its  name  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1745  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire  militia,  France  and  Great 
Britain  being  then  at  war.  The  town  (of 
some  3,000  inhabitants)  was  invested,  1768, 
by  Oeu.  Amherst  with  a  British  force  and 
large  army,  and  was  quite  destroyed,  while 
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Lonii  d'Oi  (lO-I  dor'),  French  Koltl  coin,  first 
fltruek,  .1041,  under  Louis  XIU,  not  coined 
since  17D6,  but  the  name  ia  often  Kiven  to  tha 
20-fr.  piece  or  gold  Napoleon,  and  to  certain 
German  6-thaler  pieces.  The  value  of  the  louis 
fluctuated  conaiderablj,  but  may  be  roughlj* 
stated  to  be  about  ^  in  U.  S.  money. 

Louis  the  Oer'nuui,  abt.  800-76;  founder  of 
the  German  Empire;  son  of  Louis  I  (surnamed 
Le  D*bonnaire} ;  received,  by  the  flrat  divi- 
elon  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  817,  Bavaria 
and  the  SUvie  countries  on  the  E.  frontier,  but 
by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843,  obtained  the 
whole  territory  E.  of  the  Rhine,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  German  Empire.  Invited 
by  the  discontented  vassals  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  he  broke  into  France,  86S,  and  conquered 
the  country,  but  a  union  of  the  E.  and  W. 
Franks  proved  impossible,  and  Louis  was  com- 

Elled  to  give  up  his  conquests.  Against  the 
ilgariaDS  in  the  BE.  and  the  Normans  in  the 
NW.  he  fought  with  valor,  though  not  always 
with  success.  After  his  death  his  sons  divided 
the  empire  between  them. 

Lonla  the  Great,  I32S-82;  King  of  Hungary; 
son  of  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou;  moat  success- 
ful of  the  elective  monarchs  of  that  country ; 
ascended  the  throne,  1342;  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  Hungary  to  the  SE.;  and  united  Po- 
land to  it  on  the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great, 
1370. 

Loniaiade  (lO-S-zfi-Sd')  Archipel'ago,  group 
of  islands  off  New  Guinea,  of  which  they  form 
an  extension;  have  belonged  to  Great  Britain 
since  1885;  group  extends  about  300  m.,  and 
consists  of  three  large  islands  and  numeroua 
islets;  islands  are  St.  Rignan  (nearest  New 
Guinea),  Southeast,  and  Rossel;  area  of  group, 
850  sq.  m. ;  inhabitants  are  Papuans. 

LooitU'uJi  (named  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV), 
papular  names.  Pelican  State,  Creole  State; 
state  flower,  magnolia;  state  tn  the  S.  central 
division  of  the  American  Union;  bounded  N. by 
Arkansas  and  Hississippi,  E.  by  Mississippi, 
S,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  W.  by  Texas ;  area, 
48,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1910)  1,656,388,  indnding 
713,874  negroes;  principal  cities  and  towns. 
New  Oleans,  Shrevepon,  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Iberia,  Lake  Charles,  Alexandria,  Monroe, 
Crowley,  Donaldson  ville,  Plaque  mine,  Lafay- 
ette, Thibodaux,  Houma,  Opeloueas,  Franklin, 
Natchitoches,  and  Morgan  City.  The  surface  is 
divided  into  good  upland,  pine  hills,  bluff  lands, 
prairie,  arable  alluvial  land,  pine  fiats,  and 
coast  marsh;  highest  measured  point,  near  Ar- 
cadia, Bienville  Parish,  387  ft.  The  Mississippi 
traverses  the  state  from  N.  to  S.  for  nearly 
600  m.,  and  has  as  its  chief  afSuent  the  R^ 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats 
tbroughout  a  great  part  of  its  course.  In  sea- 
sons of  high  water  its  Soods  are  diverted  into 
the  AtfibaiaJaya  River.  Other  navigable  riv- 
ers are  the  OuachiU  or  Washita.  Bteuf,  Ten- 
sas, Pearl,  Sabine,  and  Calcasieu.  The  bayous 
are  generally  navigable,  and  with  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  coast  Une  constitute  an  important 
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system  of  commercial  waterways,  unsurpassed 
in  the  U.  S. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  genial  and  little  ex- 
posed to  extremes  in  temperature.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  for  the  state  is  51  in.,  and  the  an- 
nual range  of  temperature  in  the  Gulf  district 
is  62°  and  in  the  interior  83°.  The  alluvial 
lands  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility;  the  up- 
lands are  fertile;  the  pina  flats,  with  irriga- 
tion and  fertilizers,  yield  fair  profits ;  the 
coast  marsh  lands,  susceptible  of  culture 
only  at  great  cost,  EiSord  pasture  for  large 
herila  of  cattle.  Principal  crops,  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  Indian  com.  Orange  culture  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent;  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  etc., 
are  cultivated,  and  great  qiumtities  of  small 
fruits  are  raised  for  the  N.  markets.  Tobacco 
is  grown,  but  in  limited  quantities.  The  prin- 
cipal farm  crops,  1911,  were;  Com,  33,300,000 
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bushels;  rioe,  11,693,000  bushels,  valued  at 
99,237,000.  The  cotton  crop  (lOIO)  was  260,- 
375,000  bales,  value  ¥17,250,000;  cotton  seed, 
109,000  tons,  $2,880,000;  cane  sugar  crop 
(IHIl)  300,000  tons.  In  IQll  there  were  288,- 
000  milch  cows,  616,000  other  cattle,  170,000 
sheep,  and  1,642,000  swine  in  the  state. 

Minerals  include  marble,  sulphur,  salt,  lig- 
nite, fire  clay,  petroleum,  copper,  sandstone, 
ocher,  marl,  gypsum,  kaolin,  lead,  sulphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime; 
value  of  total  products,  1010,  (10,119,903. 
Sugar  refining  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  naval  stores,  etc.,  are  the 
leading  manufacturing  industries.  Louisiana, 
next  to  Arkansas,  is  the  most  heavily  wooded 
state  in  the  Union,  and  has  many  valuable 
kinds  of  timber  trees,  the  long  and  tha  short 
leaved  pine  and  the  swamp  cypress  standing 
preeminent;  number  of  "factory-system"  manu- 
facturing eetoblishments  (1909),  2,516;  capital 
invested,  $221,816,000;  value  products,  ^3,- 
949,000. 

In  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  imports 
New  Orleans  stands  fourth  among  U.  9.  ports; 
in  value  of  exports,  third,  exceed  only  by 
Galveston  and  New  York ;  value  of  imports 
in  fiscal  year  1910-11,  900,722,205;  exports, 
9172,835,203;  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  ves- 
sels entering  the  port,  same  period,  2,019,067;' 
elearing,  2^9,883. 
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Institutions  of  college  grade  for  white  stu- 
dentt;  Tulane  Univ.,  LouisianB  State  Univ., 
and  Agricultural  aud  Mechauical  College  at 
Baton  BoUEe,  State  Normal  School,  Centenary 
College  (Methodist  Episiwpal),  and  Jefferson 
College  ( Roman  Catholic ) .  There  are  four 
universities  in  New  Orleani  for  colored  stu- 
dents: the  Southern  (state),  Streiffht  (Cod- 
CT«gational),  Leland  (Baptist),  and  the  New 
Orleans   (Methodist  Episcopal  North). 

The  first  Europeans  to  set  foot  in  LouisEana 
were  Alvarez  de  Pineda  and  hia  companionB, 
1610.  Ten  years  later  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez 
touched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1M1  Hernando  de  Soto  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  In  1S82  Bobert 
Cayalier  de  la  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi 
to  its  mouth  and  took  possession  of  the  land 
for  his  king,  Louis  XIV.  Pierre  1e  Kloyne 
dTbernlle,  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  established 
a  colony  at  Biloii,  February,  1699,  and  found- 
ed New  Orleans,  1718.  In  1712  a  royal  charter 
granted  Louisiana  to  a  rich  merchant,  Antoine 
Grozat,  as  a  trading  establishment,  but  he  sur- 
rendered his  charter,  1718,  and  another  was 
granted  to  the  Company  of  the  West,  a  mo- 
nopoly under  the  control  of  John  Law,  who 
obtained  various  privileges  of  trade  and  colo- 
nization, which,  however,  finally  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  colony.  In  1722  Bienville  was 
authorized  to  remove  the  capital  from  Biloxi 
to  New  Orleans.  In  1731  Louisiana  was  de- 
clared a  royal  province.  In  1703  France,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  aurrendered  to  Great  Brit- 
ain all  her  territory  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  district. 
On  the  same  day,  by  a  secret  treaty,  France 
ceded  to  Spain  all  the  rest  of  her  territory  in 
America.  A  revolt  against  Spanish  authority 
led  to  the  sdKure  of  New  Orleans,  and  after 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain  asainst  Great 
Britain,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchei,  Mobile,  and 
Pensacola  were  seized,  and  the  surrender  of  all 
W.  Florida  to  Spain  was  secured. 

On  October  1,  1800,  Napoleon  mode  a  secret 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  Louisiana  was  re- 
stored to  France,  with  its  former  boundaries, 
and,  April  30,  J803,  he  sold  the  province  to  the 
U.  S.  for  $15,000,000.  The  territory  was 
formally  transferred  on  December  17th  follow- 
ing; the  part  now  known  as  Louisiana  was 
organized  by  Congress  as  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, March  26,  1804,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  state,  April  30,  1812.  The  sUte 
acceded  from  the  Union,  January  28,  1861,  and 
was  not  readmitted  till  1868.  The  possession 
of  New  Orleans  was  one  of  the  earliest  objects 
of  tbe  Federal  Govt,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Qril  War.  During  the  rsconstniction  period 
New  Orleans  was  the  aeene  of  long- continued 
excitement,  of  confiicte  between  the  White 
League  and  the  metropolitan  police,  and  of 
Federal  military  intervention.  In  1ST7  Presi- 
dent Uayes  withdrew  the  support  of  the  U.  S. 
troops  from  the  state  government  beaded  by 
Stephen  B.  Packard,  whereupon  the  state  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Francis  T.  Nicholls  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  state  affairs. 

In  1884  a  centennial  exposition  to  celebrate 
the  flrat  shipment  abroad  of  cotton  was  held 
In  New  Orleans,    In  1893  a  lottery,  which  had 
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existed  since  1808  and  had  acquired  great  po- 
litical power  in  the  state,  was  suppressed  by 
the  legislature. 

Louisiana  Pur'chase,  The,  was  the  purchase 
by  the  U.  S.  from  France  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana;  it  was  negotiated  by  Robert  Liv- 
ingston and  James  Monroe,  who  were-  sent  to 
France  as  envoys  of  the  United  States  during 
Jefferson's  administration.  The  treaty,  which 
was  signed  April  30,  1803,  gave  to  the  U.  S., 
for  the  sum  of  (16,000,000,  territory  estimated 
at  1,171,931  sq.  m.,  being  the  entire  possessions 
of  France  W.  of  the  Mississippi  luver.  He 
territory  thus  purchased  comprised  the  region 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Roclcy 
Mountains,  extending  N.  from  Texas  to  the 
Canadian  line.  Spain  had  acquired  this  terri- 
tory from  France  Dy  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783, 
and  had  given  it  back  under  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  1801.  Napoleon  I  contemplate  col- 
onizing this  territory,  but  foreseeing  that  he 
was  likely  to  become  involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  being  in  need  of  funds,  he 
concluded  to  sell  the  territory,  realising  also 
that  the  French  forces  could  not  hold  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  against  the  British  fleets.  The 
constitutionality  of  Jefferson's  act  was  ques- 
tioned and  WBB  condemned  by  many  Federal- 
ists, but  it  was  approved  bpr  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, who  realised  that  by  it  the  uatioa's  terri- 
tory had  been  more  than  doubled.  It  caused 
Spain  considerable  anxiety  about  her  Florida 
possessions,  and  provoked  some  hostility  on 
her  part  toward  the  U.  S. 


Louis  PhUJppe  (fe-lep'),  1773-18S0;  King  of 
France;  b.  Paris;  eldest  son  of  Duke  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph  of  Orleans,  known  as  Philip 
£ga!ite;  entered  the  Nstional  Guard  and  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  renounced  bis  titles  for  the 
name  of  Citizen  figalite;  distinguished  him- 
self as  Gen.  de  Chartres  in  the  battle  of 
Jemappes,  1792;  commanded  the  center  at  the 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Neerwinden;  was  sus- 
pected of  intriguing  for  the  throne,  and  fled 
into  Austrian  territory,  17B3.  After  living  in 
Switzerland,  where  be  taught  mathematics  in 
a  school  under  the  name  o7  Chambaud-Latour, 
and  traveling  in  Scandinavia,  he  sailed  for  the 
U.  S.,  1796,  and  there  resided  until  1800,  in 
company  with  his  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  the  Count  of  Beauplais. 

After  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  Spain, 
where  their  mother  lived  in  exile,  the  brothers 
settled  at  Twickenham,  near  London.  In  1809 
Louis  Philippe  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand I  of  Sicily  and  married  the  Princess 
Maria  Amelie.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
returned  to  Paris,  was  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  family,  and  was  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  July,  1830,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, after  deposing  the  king,  chose  him  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  realm.  In  August  he 
was  elected  king.  The  foundation  of  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium,  which  protected  the  N.  fron- 
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tier,  and  tbe  conquest  of  Algeria  are  among 

the  most  notable  events  ot  bis  reigD.  Resist- 
ance on  his  part  to  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  led  to  a  revolution,  Februar;,  1S48, 
and  iie  was  banished.  Died  at  Clermont,  near 
London,  leaving  four  sons,  styled  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  tbe  Prince 
of  Joinville,  sjid  the  Duke  of  Aumaie. 

I.01liB'ville,  chief  city  of  Kentucky  and  cap- 
ital of  JeHersoD  Co.;  situated  at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  River,  130  m.  below  Cincinnati;  is 
connected  by  bridges  with  tbe  cities  of  Jeffer- 
BOiiville  and  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  is  entered 
by  Ave  railroads  from  Kentucky  and  five  from 
,  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio.  A  canal  around 
the  falle  removes  all  serious  obstruction  to  tbe 
navigation  of  the  river.    The  city  stands  on  a 

f'  ilateau,  70  ft.  above  low  water;  is  attractively 
aid  out,  has  many  parke  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  courthouse,  American  Nstjonal  Bank,  Lou- 
isville Medical  College,  Museum  of  the  Poly- 
technic Society  of  Kentucky,  Louisville  Trust 
Company  Building,  and  Louisville  Male  High 
School.  Here  are  S  medical  collegea,  4  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  a  law  school,  a  normal  school, 
a  manual  training  school,  2  schools  of  phar- 
macy, a  school  of  dentistry,  an  art  school,  the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  etc.  Tbe  city  has 
a  large  trade  in  pork,  wheat,  and  com;  is  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  tbe  world, 
and  has  numerous'  manufactures,  those  of 
whisky,  water  and  gas  pipea,  plows,  wagons, 
flour,  leather,  hydraulic  cement,  jeans,  and  fur- 
niture being  prominent;  number  of  "factory- 
eyatem"  manufacturing  establishments  {160S), 
003;  capital  invested,  $79,437,000;  value  prod- 
ucts, (101,294,000.  Louisville  was  founded, 
1779;  incorporated  as  a  city,  1828.  Pop, 
(1910)   223,928. 

Lourdes  {lord),  town  in  department  of 
Hautes-Fyr^nSes,  France;  12  m.  SW.  of 
Tarbes;  on  the  Gave  de  Pau;  is  chiefly  noted 
.  for  the  grotto  of  Massavielle,  in  which  Roman 
Catholics  believe  the  Virgin  Mary  revealed  her- 
self frequently,  1858,  to  a  peasant  girl.  A  targe 
church  has  been  built  above  the  grotto,  and  the 
place  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  town  has  considerable  trade 
in  rosaries  and  in  the  water  of  Its  miraculous 
fountain.    Pop.  (1901)  7,600. 

Louse.     See  Lice. 

Lotrvain  (lO-v&fl'),  city  of  Belgium;  in  prov- 
ince of  Brabant;  on  the  Dyle;  IB  m.  E.  of 
Brussels.     In   the   fourteenth   century   it   had 

200,000  inhabitants,  and  was  oneof  the  largest 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  world,  employing 
16,000  workmen  in  cloth  manufacturing  alone. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  its  university  was 
one  of  the  flrat  scientific  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, celebrated  especially  for  its  department 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  but  during  tbe 
French  Revolution  the  university  was  sup- 
pressed, and,  although  it  was  reconstituted, 
1817.  it  has  not  regained  ita  past  glory,  la  the 
World  War  it  waa  destroyed  by  the  Genn&na, 
Aug.  26,  1914,  not  even  ita  maignificent  cathe- 
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(Marquis  de);  1641-01;  French  statesman;  b. 
Paris.  From  1668,  when  he  assumed  the  sole 
direction  of  tbe  War  Department,  until  the 
Peace  of  Nimeguen,  1S7B,  be  was  incessantly 
employed    in    planning    and    conducting    cam- 

faigns.  The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate, 
B74,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  insti- 
gated by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  be  projected 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  Flace  VendOme, 
and  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  promoted 
charities  and  military  reforms.  After  the 
death  of  Colbert,  1BS3,  he  became  almost  om- 
nipotent. He  was  urgent  with  the  king  to  re- 
voke the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  directed  the 
dragonnadea  against  the  Huguenots.  In  16B8, 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
the  League  of  Continental  Powers,  headed  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  displayed  remarkable 
resources;  but  bis  arrogance  began  to  incense 
the  king,  especially  after  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Mons,  1691,  when  Louis  reproached  him 
with  the  numerous  terrible  measures  into 
-which  he  had  goaded  him. 

Lonne  (Idvr),  Tlie,  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings  of  France,  now  used  chiefly  as  a  museum 
of  art,  in  Paris,  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Louvre 
was  a  strong  castle,  which  owed  its  chief  chnr- 
acter  to  the  kings  Philip  Augustus  and  Charles 
V.  Francis  I  destroyed  the  old  keep,  and  his 
successors  began  and  carried  on  a  structure  on 
all  aides  of  a  square  court,  and  four  times  the 
size  of  the  old  castle,  besides  some  galleries 
carried  S.  and  W.  along  the  river.  The  Palace 
of  the  Tuiteries  stands  a  third  of  a  mile  farther 
W.,  and  the  kings  from  Henry  IV  on  were  al- 
ways aiming  at  the  extension  of  the  one  build- 
ing to  connect  with  the  other,  but  this  was 
only  completed  under  Napoleon  III.  Ihiring 
tbe  Communist  revolt  of  1B71  the  buildings  of 
the  new  galleries  were  very  seriously  damaged 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  of  Europe.  It  includes  al- 
most everything  that  has  ever  been  considered 
material  for  a  public  collection  of  works  of  art : 
paintings  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  im- 
mense number  and  great  variety  of  schools  and 
epochs;  a  splendid  collection  of  drawings  by 
the  greatest  masters;  sculpture,  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, Greek,  Roman  and  Greco-Roman,  me- 
diiEval,  Renaissance,  post -Renaissance,  and 
modem;  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  in  great 
numbers;  vases  and  cups  of  rich  materiaPand 
in  splendid  mountings  (tbe  finest  collection  in 
the  world);  an  immense  Egyptian  collection; 
majolica,  carved  wood,  bronze,  ivory,  furni- 
ture, and  tapestries. 

Lev'at,  Simon  Fraser  (thirteenth  Lord),  abt. 
1667-1747;  Scottish  Jacobite;  b.  near  Inver- 
ness; Buccieeded  to  the  title,  16S9;  was  out- 
lawed for  marrying  his  cousin's  widow  by  force 
to  secure  the  estates  left  by  him;  went  to 
France;  embraced  the  cause  of  James  11;  and 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jaeobit«  insurrection,  1716,  he  waa  in- 
vited by  bis  clanamen  to  espouse  that  cause. 
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bat  preferred  to  take  tbe  oppoiite  eoarte,  {n- 
ducipg  them  to  follow  his  KUid«nce,  for  which 
service  he  was  restored  to  hiH  estates.  In  tbe 
ituurrectioa  of  1746  he  sent  his  claa  under  his 
■on  to  fight  for  the  Pretender,  while  he  pro- 
tested bis  own  loyaltv  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. This  double  dealini;  was  unsuccessful, 
and  be  was  executed  on  I'ower  Hill,  London. 

Lore  Bir^  popular  name  for  tbe  small  Old 
World  parrots  of  the  ^euue  Agapornia,  given 
them  on  account  of  their  affection  for  one  an- 
other. They  are  among  the  smalleat  of  the 
parrots,  being  onl;  G  or  6  in.  in  length. 

LOTC,  CotUtB  of,  institutions  in  medieeval 
France,  in  which  offenses  asainst  the  laws  of 
ehivalrie  lore  were  tried  before  judges  (gener- 
ally ladies),  whose  decisions  were  binding  on 
all  knights,  and  on  the  ladies  in  whose  service 
they  were. 

LOTelace,  Sicbard,  iai8-&8;  English  poet; 
b.  Woolwich,  Kent;  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1S36;  became  courtier  of  Charles  1,  and  colo- 
nel in  the  royal  army  during  the  great  rebel- 
lion: served  also  in  the  French  army.  He  was 
twice  imprisoned  in  England,  and  solaced  bi~ 


lyrics  "  To  Althca,  from  Prison,"  and  "  To 
Lucasta,  on  doing  to  the  Wars." 

Lore  FeMt*.    See  Aoafs. 

Love'joy,  Elijah  Parish,  1S02-3T;  American 
abolitionist;  b.  at  Albion,  Me.;  was  graduated 
from  Waterrille  College  in  182S;  became  in 
1827  a  teacher,  and  in  182S  an  editor  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  studied  theology  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  in  1833  was  ordained  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  In  1836,  while  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Obaerver,  attacked  slavery  so  vigor- 
ously through  its  columns  that  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  mob  to  remove  to  Alton,  III.;  here, 
on  the  night  of  November  7,  1837,  be  was  shot 
dead. 

LoT'ell,  John,  1710-78;  American  educator; 
b.  Boston,  Mass.;  was  master  of  the  Boston 
Latin  Scbixil  from  1734  to  its  suppression  by 
the  ai^e  of  Boston,  1T7S.  During  this  period 
"Master  Lovell"  was  the  instructor  of  many 
men  eminent  in  the  Revolutionary  annals,  but 
be  was  himself  a  loyalist,  and  embarked  with 
the  British  troops  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
wbere  he  died.  He  delivered  the  address  at 
the  dedication  of  Faneuil  Hall,  1743. 

Lov'er,  Samoal,  I797-1SS8;  Irish  author;  b. 
Dublin;  wrote  songs  and  set  them  to  music; 
published  a  vnlunfe  of  "  Legends  and  Stories 
of  Ireland "  abt.  1830,  and  a  second  series, 
1834;  and  in  tbe  meantime  became  a  portrait 
and  miniature  painter.  His  works  include 
"Songs  and  Ballads,"  1839;  "Handy  Andy," 
1842 ;  •'  Rory  CMore,"  "  Treasure  Trove,"  1844, 
and  "  Metrical  Tales  and  Other  Poems,"  1860. 
He  also  wrote  successful  plays,  operas,  and 
cxtravaganuiB.  In  1844  he  began  to  recite  and 
sing  his  own  works  in  public,  visited  the  U.  S., 
1847-48. 


low  preasnre;  Is  equivalent  to  cvclone.  without 
the  popular  associations  of.  violence  connected 
with  the  latter. 


Low  Conn'triet,    See  Neihebl&nds. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  1788-1844;  British  sol- 
dier; b.  Galnay,  Ireland;  served  in  tbe  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt;  in  the  Peninsular  War,  in  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily;  aided  in  tbe  conquest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands;  became  their  Srst  governor; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bautien,  and  car- 
ried to  London  the  news  of  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  for  which  he  was  knighted  and  pro- 
moted to  major  general;  is  remembered  chiefly 
as  governor  of  tbe  island  of  St.  Hel«ia  during 
the  imprisonment  of  Napoleon. 

Low'ell,  James  Btuaell,  181B-91;  American 
author  and  diplomatist;  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
son  of  kev.  Charles  Lowell,  1782-1861;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1838,  as  class  poet, 
and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  1840;  began  prac- 
tice in  Boston,  but  soon  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  He  printed,  1841,  a  small 
volume  of  poems  entitled  "A  Year'a  Life"; 
edited  with  Robert  Carter,  1643,  The  Pioneer, 
a  Literary  and  Critical  Magaxine,  which 
reached  only  three  numbers;  published,  1844, 
"A  L^end  of  Brittany";  1846,  "Conversa- 
Uons  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets"  and  "The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  1848,  "A  Fable  for 
Critics,"  and  "  The  Biglow  Papers."  satirical 
essays  in  dialect  poetry  directed  against  slavery 
and  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  acquired  wide 
popularity  both  at  borne  and  abroad.  In  1861- 
62  he  traveled  in  Europe;  delivered,  18S4-5G,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  British  poets  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston;  succeeded  Long- 
fellow, 1866,  as  Prof,  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literature  at  Harvard  College. 

From  1857-82  he  was  editor  of  The  Allantte 
Monthly,  and,  1BS3-T2,  of  The  North  American 
Revievi.  He  published,  1864,  "  Fireside  Trav- 
els"; 1860,  a  new  series  of  "Biglow  Papers"; 
1800,  "  Under  the  Willows,"  with  which  was 
included  his  noble  "  Commemoration  Ode  "  in 
honor  of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  who  had  fallen 
in  tbe  Civil  War,  and  "The  Cathedral";  1870 
and  1871  two  volumes  of  essays,  "Among  my 
Books  "  and  "  My  Study  Windows."  H(e  again 
visited  Europe  in  1872-74,  receiving  in  person 
the  d^ree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  and  LL.D.  at 
the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  England.  He  was 
U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  1877,  and  to  England, 
1880-86;  was  elected  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrews 
Univ.,  Olasgow,  Scotland,  1884,  but  resigned 
the  position  as  incompatible  with  his  DfRce  as 
U.  S.  Minister.  "  Dmocracy  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses "  was  published,  1887  ;  "  Heartsease  and 
Rue"  and  "Political  Essays,"  1888;  "Amer- 
ican Ideas  for  English  Readers."  "  Latest  Lit- 
erary Essays,"  and  "  Old  English  Dramatist*  " 
were  issued  posthumously,  1802. 

Lowell,  Maria  (White),  1821-63;  American 
poet;  b.  Watertown,  Mass.;  married  James 
Russell  Lowell,  1844;  best  poems,  "The  Alpin^ 
Shepherd"  and  "The  Morning  Qlory."  Her 
death,  which  took  place  tbe  same  night  that 


one  of  Ur.  Longfellow'e  children  wu  bom, 
called  forth  from  Longfellow  his  poem  begin- 
ning: 

"  Two  angels,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death, 
Paaaed    o'er    our    village,    as    the    morning 

LoveU,  one  ot  the  oapitals  of  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  manu- 
facturing cities  of  the  U.  8.;  at  the  junction 
of  the  Merriinac  and  Concord  riverB;  28  m. 
NW.  of  Boston.  It  coataios  several  villages, 
derives  immense  water  power  from  Pawtucket 
Falls,  in  the  Merrimac,  and  has  been  noted  for 
its  cotton  manufactures  since  1823,  when  the 
first  mill  was  erected.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1609,  the  cit;  had' 320  "factory-tys- 
tem"  manufacturing  plants,  as  a^inst  256  es- 
tablishments in  1904,  and  employing  about  U2,- 
6D0  wage  earners,  and  yielding  products  valued 
at  «60,271,000.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  hosiery,  carpets,  patent 
medicine,  furniture,  leather,  tools,  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery.  Noteworthy  institutions 
include  a  state  normal  school,  Lowell  Textile 
School,  St.  John's  and  Lowell  hospitals,  old 
ladies'  home,  St.  Peter's  and  Theodore  Edaon 
orphanages,  Riwers  High  School,  city  ball,  and 
oourthouse.  The  city  owns  real  and  personal 
property  exceeding  $8,900,000  in  value,  and 
bas  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  over 
980,000,000.     Pop.   (1910)    106,204. 

Low*er,  'Sichaid,  abt.  1031-91;  English  phy- 
sician; b.  Cornwall;  was  the  first  to  perform 
success  fully  the  operation  of  transfusion  of 
blood  on  a  living  animal,  w4iich  he  did  on  a 

dog  abL  lees. 

Low  Oei'maa,  Germanic  dialects  spoken  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which,  in  distinction 
from  High  German  and  Midland  Oerman,  have 
not  undergone  a  second  shifting  of  consonants. 
Low  Oerman  is  divided  into  Low  Saxon  and 
Low  Frankish,  the  latter  being  confined  to  the 
Netherlands  and  to  the  N.  part  of  Belgium. 

Lowndes  (lowndz),  Rawlins,  1722-1800; 
American  lawyer;  b.  British  W.  Indies;  stud- 
ied law  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  and,  1786,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  croWn  associate  judge.  In  1776 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  and  of  the  committee  appointed  under 
it.  In  1776  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
eleven  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
S.  Carolina,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
Iiegislative  Council.  In  1778  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  state.  He  exerted  himself  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  'British  forces,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Charleston  was  for  some 
time  a  prisoner.  In  the  State  Assembly  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Lowtll,  Bobert,  1710-87;  English  biblical 
scholar;  b.  Winchester;  son  of  Rev.  William 
Lowth,  theologian,  1861-1732;  took  holy  or- 
ders, 1735;  became  Prof,  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
1741,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
"Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,"  the  founda- 
tion of  his  later  work  on  the  same  subject; 


became  Bishop  ot  Bt.  David's,  1766;  was  trans- 
lated to  the  See  of  Oxford  the  same  year,  and 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  1777;  de- 
clined the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  1763. 

Loyola  (loi-yd'ia).  Saint  IgnaUtis  de,  1491- 
16G6;  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  b.  Gui- 
puncoa,  Spain;  in  youth  was  a  page  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  accompanied 
the  king  in  his  wars ;  became  a  prisoner  and 
cripple  at  battle  of  Pamplona;  and  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  a  religious  life  while  con- 
valescing. Conceiving  the  design  of  a  spiritual 
militia  with  its  headquarters  at  Jerusalem,  he 
made  a  pilgrima^  to  that  city,  afterwards 
studied  at  AlcalA  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Paris, 
where  be  gathered  a  few  followers,  and  received 
priest's  orders  at  Venice,  June  24,  1S37. '  In 
1538  he  went  to  Borne  with  his  companions, 
and  unfolded  his  plans  to  Pope  Paul  III.  A 
bull  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  was 
granted,  September  27,  16-10,  aad  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen 
general.  His  subsequent  history  is  that  of  hia 
order.     See  Jesoits. 

Loyson  (IwS-zOA'),  Charles  (better  known 
as  PiSE  HTAOiNTaBl,  1827-1912;  French  ec- 
clesiastic; b.  Otleans;  became  Prof,  of  Theol- 
ogy in  several  colleges,  a  Carmelite  monk,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  ever  heard 
at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  in  Notre  Dame, 
Paris.  While  at  the  latter  a  suspicionof  his 
orthodoxy  grew  up,  and,  1889,  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  general  of  his  order  at  Rome 
to  change  his  manner  of  speech  or  to  be  silent- 
To  this  he  replied  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
clared bis  conviction  that  if  France  and  the 
Latin  races  were  given  up  to  social,  moral,  and 
religious  anarchy,  the  principal  cause  was  not 
Catholicism  itself,  but  the  manner  in  which 
Catholicism  had  been  for  a  long  time  under- 
stood and  pr^tioed.  This  letter  created  much 
commotion  in  the  religious  world  and  caused 
the  excommunication  of  its  author.  He  vis- 
ited the  U.  S.,  1869;  was  a  member  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Congress,  IS71;  married  an  Amer- 
ican lady  in  London,  1872;  was  appointed  a 
curate  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Geneva, 
1873;  and  established  an  independent  church  in 
Paris,  1876. 

LualaliB  BiVer,  stream  which  rises  on  tt>e 
8.  frontier  of  the  Kongo  Independent  State; 
was  long  thought  to  be  the  head  source  of  the 
Kongo,  but  the  explorations  of  Delcommune 
and  Bia,  1892,  show  that  the  more  K  Luapula 
has  its  bead  fountains  much  farther  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kongo  and  contributes  to  it  a 
much  larger  volume  of  water  than  the  Lualaba, 
which  is  now  regarded  merely  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Kongo. 

Lnb'bock,  Sir  Jolu.    See  Avebubt. 

Lfl'beck,  free  Hanse  town  and  important 
commercial  port  of  the  former  German  £m^rei 
on  the  Trave;  10  m.  from  ite  entrance  mto 
the  Baltic;  is  almost  surrounded  with  water; 
is  still  partly  surrounded  witji  walla;  and 
contains  many  old-fashioned  houses  and 
churches,   whiim   remind   one    of   the   Middle 


LUGAN 

Agtfl.    It  U  divided  into  four  quarters— that 

ot  Jkcobi  to  the  NE.,  of  Maria  Magdalena  to 
the  NW.,  of  Maria  to  the  SW„  and  of  Johan- 
nis  to  the  6E.  The  moat  important  Hqusre  is 
the  market  place,  in  tlie  center  of  the  city. 
ifere  standi  the  town  bouse,  a  lar^  atnic- 
ture,  built  of  red  and  black  glazed  bnck,  with 
five  towers,  finished  1517.  This  building  con- 
tains the  Hanae  Hall,  in  which  in  olden  times, 
when  LUbeck  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hansa, 
the  representatives  from  German  cities  held 
their  asaemblies,  but  which  is  now  divided  into 
a  number  of  smaller  rooms;  and  the  town  cel- 
lar, built  1443  and  stocked  with  excellent 
wine.  Among  the  churcheH  the  Lutheran  Ma- 
rienkirche  is  the  moat  striking,  built  between 
128a  and  1310,  in  a  severe  Gothic  stfie,  with 
three  naves  and  two  tall  iKlfries. 

The  cathedral,  built  between  1170  and  1341; 
the  Jacobikirche,  of  the  thirteenth  centurv; 
and  the  Petrikirche,  from  the  beeinning  of  the 
twelfth,  are  interesting.  The  Kautarinenkirche, 
built  in  the  earliest  Gothic  stjle,  is  not  used 
now  for  worship,  but  contains  a  collection  ot 
art  and  antiquities.  NoteworthjT  among  the 
other  buildings  are  the  house  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Company,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  earliest 
Gothic  style  i  the  theater,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
the  Katharineum,  the  School  of  Navigation, 
the  Mercantile  Academy,  etc.  Breweries,  man- 
factfires  of  tobacco,  cloth,  linen  and  cotton,  and 
silk-weaving  factories  are  in  operation.  Btill 
more  important  is  the  commerce,  on  account 
of  the  location  of  the  city,  between  Hamburg 
and  the  Baltic;  about  2,300  veaseU  enter  the 
harbor  annually.  Ltibeck  was  founded,  near 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Slavic  town  of  the 
same  name  which  had  been  destroyed,  by 
AdolphuB  n,  Count  of  Bolstein,  and  was  ceded 
by  him,  115S,  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Who  promul- 
gated the  code  known  as  das  LSbUche  Reckl. 
It  became  an  imperial  free  city  and  the  capital 
of  the  Hanse  towns.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  lost  its  prestige,  and  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  it  was  subjected  to  many  vicisei- 
tudea.    Pop.  (1910)  116,599. 

Ln'can,  George  Chailes  Bingham  (third  Earl 
of),  1600-88;  British  general;  b.  London;  en 
tered  the  army,  1BI6;  accompanied  the  Buasian 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkish  War  of 
1828-29;  succeeded  (o  the  title  and  large  es- 
tates in  Ireland,  1839;  became  a  representative 
peer,  1840;  was  commander  of  a  cavalry  di- 
vision in  the  Crimea,  and  mode  himself  memo- 
rable by  his  connection  with  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  October  2S,  1864; 
became  lieutenant  general,  1S66;  general,  1865; 
field  marshal.  1887. 

Lnca'nia,  ancient  division  of  Ma^na  Greecia; 
extended  from  the  Tarantine  Gulf  in  the  E.  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  in  the  W.;  moat  remark- 
able of  its  cities  were  Sybaris,  Heracles,  and 
Pastum;  now  coft-es|>onds  to  the  provinces  of 
Basilicata  and  Principato  Ultra. 

Ln'cas  van  Ley'den.    See  Letden. 

Lncayos  (10-kt'os).    Bee  Bahama  Isiaitds. 
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m.  KZ.  of  Pisa;  Is  in  a  fertile  plain,  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  E.,  by  spurs  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, and  the  views  from  the  ramparts  of 
the  town  are  charming.  The  public  buildings 
contain  many  choice  works  of  art,  especially 
pictures  hy  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  other  great 
masters.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  century;  the  rich  facade  was  added, 
1204.  Lucca,  originally  Etruscan,  passed  first 
to  the  Liguriana,  then  to  the  Romans  (abt. 
180  years  B.C,)  ;  was  governed  by  a  duke  un- 
der the  Lombards;  became  a  free  state,  10S6; 
was  again  under  a  duke  (the  renowned  C^- 
truccio  Costracani),  1327;  and,  1370,  once  more 
recovered  its  liberty.  In  180S  Napoleon  made . 
it  a  principality  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister 
Eliza,  and,  181G,  it  fell  to  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain,  whose  son  ceded  it  to  Tuscany.  In 
18S0  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  Silk  was  manufactured  here  aa  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Pop.   (1901)   74,971. 

Lncerae',  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  Switzerland;  capital  of  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne; on  the  Reuse;  at  the  N.  end  of  Lake 
Lucerne;  has  some  remarkable  churches  and  a 
celebrated  monument  called  the  Lion  of  Lu- 
cerne, carved  in  the  solid  rock  after  a  model 
of  Thorwaldeen,  in  remembrance  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  butchered  in  Paris,  August  10,  1792. 
Pop.  (1908)  35,433. 

Lucerne,  Lake  of,  lake  of  Switzerland;  in- 
closed by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Schwytz,  and  Lucerne;  is  22  m.  long,  from  j 
to  2  m.  broad,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
sheet  of  fresh  water  in  Europe. 

Ln'ceme,  leguminous  forage  plant  (!/edi- 
cago  saliva)  ;  a  native  of  Europe,  where,  as  in 
the  U.  S.  and  other  regions,  it  is  extensively 
sown.  Considerable  care  is  requisite  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  growth,  but  when  well  es- 
tablished, if  sown  on  good  but  light  soil,  it 
will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  green  forage 
than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  the  quality 
is  unsurpassed.  It  is  perennial,  and  is  cut  sev- 
eral times  in  the  season.  In  California  it  is 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  of  alfalfa,  and  is 
much  prized. 

Ln'cian,  abt.  120-200  a.d.;  Greek  humorist; 
b.  Samosata,  Syria;  became  a  lawyer;  meeting 
with  little  success  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch, 
visited  the  greater  port  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul,  giving  lectures  in  the  cities.  On  return- 
ing to  his  native  country,  he  applied  himself 
to  writing,  but  still  traveled  occasionally,  vis- 
iting Ionia  and  Achaia  about  160  or  165,  and 
Paphlagoaia  about  170.  In  his  latter  days  he 
was  appointed  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt, 
where  he  died.  His  best-known  works  are  his 
"  Dialogues,"  directed  against  the  gods,  philos- 
ophera,  and  absurdities  of  paganism.  In  the 
"  Sale  of  the  Philosophers  "  the  founders  of  the 
different  sects  are  put  up  at  auction,  Mercury 
being  the  aurtionepr.  "  The  Banquet."  or  "  The 
Lapithfc,''  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  all 
Lucian's  dialogues,  The  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  "  have  found  numerous  and  aistinguished 
modem  imitators.  f     onolp 
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Lndan,  Saint,  abt.  260-312-,  ChriatiBn  thM- 
logian;  b.  Sunoiata,  Upper  8;ria;  became  a 
tuaclier  at  Edessa  and  ^tioch,  inculcating  a 
doctrine  aimilar  to  that  afterwards  knawn  as 
Arianism;  vras  three  times  excommunicated  as 
a  heretic;  ultimately  retracted  bis  heterodox 
doctrines,  and  died  a  martyr  in  Nicomedia  in 
the  persecution  of  Maximin;  was  the  author 
of  a  revision  of  the  tjeptuagint  much  valued  by 
the  Eastern  churches. 

Ln'cifer,  d.  abt.  371;  religious  controver- 
sialist; became  Bishop  of  Ca^liari,  Sardinia; 
appeand  at  the  Council  of  Uitan,  364,  as  the 
legate  of  Pope  libeHuB,  but  opposed  the  Ari- 
ans  in  so  violent  a  manner  that  the  Emperor 
Constantius  threw  him  into  prison  and  carried 
him  from  place  to  place  for  several  years. 
After  the  death  of  Ctmstantius  be  was  liber- 
ated, and  tqok  up  his  residence  in  Sjria,  but 
here,  too,  he  deepened  the  controversy  which 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  between 
the  Catholic  Qiurch  and  the  Arians.  Disap- 
proved by  his  own  former  friends,  he  left  An- 
tioch and  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  found- 
ed the  fteet  of  the  Luciferians.  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  hostility  to  Arionism. 

Ladfer,  or  Phos'pbonu  tLatin  and  Greek, 
the  light  btinger),  classic  name  of  the  planet 
Venus  when  it  is  the  morning  star,  Vespet  or 
Hesperus  being  its  name  when  seen  in  the 
evening.  In  mythology,  Lucifer  was  the  son 
of  Astjeeua  and  Aurora,  and,  together  with  the 
Hours,  had  charge  of  the  horses  and  chariot  of 
the  sun.  Also,  one  of  the  ntimea  applied  to  the 
devil.  It  occurs  in  the  old  versions  in  Isaiab 
xiv,  12,  where  the  King  of  Babylon  is  com- 
pared with  the  morning  star.  The  use  of  the 
name  has  been  confirmed  in  literature  by  Mil- 
ton in  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Lactl'ius,  Caius,  148-103  B.C.j  Latin  poet; 
b.  Sitessa,  Campania;  was  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Latin  poetry,  and,  if  not  the  inventor  of 
Roman  satire,  was  at  least  the  flrst  to  give  it 
the  form  afterward  developed  by  Horace,  Per- 
sius,  and  Juvenal.  His  satires  consisted  of 
30  books,  of  which  over  800  fragments  are  still 
extant,  the  longest  of  them  extending  to  only 
13  verses. 

Lnd'na,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  goddess 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  at  the  birth  of 
children.  According  to  Heaiod,  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  «  sister  of  Hebe  and 
Mars,  but  in  later  times  she  was  regarded  as 
identical  with  Juno  and  Diana.  Her  principal 
places  of  worship  n-ere  Rome,  Crete,  and  Ath- 

Lnckner  (lOk'nEr),  Nicholas,  1722-94;  mar- 
shal of  France;  b.  Kampen,  Bavaria;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Prussian  army  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  became  a  lieutenant 
general  in  the  French  army,  1763,  and  marshal, 
1791.  Early  in  1792  he  captured  Courtrai  and 
Menin.  In  July  he  obtained  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  three  armies  in  the  field,  and,  Au- 
gust IBth,  combated  the  Austriaus  near  Va- 
leneiennu.  Subeequently  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  suuinuuily  tried  and  executed. 
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Lvdc'now,  city  of  British  India;  capital  of 
R  district  and  division  is  the  united  provinMs 
of  Agra  and  Oudh;  on  the  Gumti,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ganges;  610  m.  from  Calcutta.  At 
some  distance  the  city  presents  a  magnificent 
aspect,  but  it  disappoints  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  whole  central  part  of  it  consists 
of  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  sunk  several 
feet  into  the  ground,  and  lined  with  huts  of 
mud  or  bamboo,  that«hed  with  straw  or  palm 
leaves.  The  commercial  part  of  the  city,  Eklong 
the  river,  which  here  is  100  yards  wide,  navi- 
gable for  large  boats,  and  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  is  better  built;  it  has  brick  houses 
surrounded  with  gardens.  In  the  E.  quarter 
are  several  mosques  and  palaces,  among  which 
the  Iniambara  is  the  most  remarkable;  is  an 
extensive  structure,  containing  a  raosque,  the 
sepulcher  of  Asof-ud-Dowla,  a  college,  etc.; 
but  several  parts  of  it  are  of  a  most  beautiful 
architecture.  Lucknow  manufactures  much 
gold  and  silver  brocade,  and  its  mualins  and 
other  fabrics  are  held  in  high  esteem- 

From  1T75,  and  to  the  iocoiporation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Oudh  with  the  British  dominions, 
Lucknow  was  the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
mutiny  of  1857  broke  out  at  Lucknow  early  in 
May,  and  from  July  1st  to  September  2Sth  the 
feeble  garrison  of  European  forces  under  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  withstood  the  ,targe  besieging 
party  of  mutineers,  during  which  time  Sir 
Henry  was  killed.  On  the  latter  date  they 
were  relieved  by  the  forces  under  Gens.  Outram 
and  Havelock,  who  cut  their  way  in,  but  were 
in  turn  themselves  besieged  by  the  still  greatly 
superior  force  of  the  natives;  and  it  was  not 
until  November  17th  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
arrived  to  their  relief  wiCh  reinforcements. 
The  city,  however,  could  not  be  held,  and  was 
secretly  evacuated  on  the  iZd.  It  was  not  un- 
til March  10,  IBSS,  and  after  much  hard  fight- 
ing, that  the  city,  which  had  been  fortified  by 
the  insurgents,  was  repossessed  by  the  British, 
Pop.  (1901)  264,049. 

Lucon   (10-zAn').     Bee  Luzon, 

Lncre'tia,  daughter  of  .Spurius  Lucretius 
Triciptinus  and  wife  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Col- 
latinus;  celebrated  as  much  for  her  virtue  as 
for  her  beauty.  Bextus  Tarquinius,  a  son  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  King  of  Rome,  and  a 
kinsman  of  her  husband,  became  passionately 
enamored  of  her,  and  once,  having  been  hos- 
pitably received  in  her  house  during  the  ab- 
sence of  CoMatinus,  he  entered  her  hedchamber 
in  the  night  with  a  drawn  sword,  threatened 
to  lay  a  slave  with  his  throat  cut  beside  her, 
and  say  that  he  had  killed  him  in  order  to 
avenge  her  husband's  honor,  thus  compelling 
tier  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  As  soon  as  he  had 
departed  she  sent  for  her  father  and  husband, 
told  them  what  had  happened,  made  them 
swear  to  avenge  her,  and  then  stabbed  herself. 
When  the  deed  became  known  it  aroused  the 
whole  people,  and  Lucretia's  funeral  became 
the  occasion  of  a  general  revolution,  by  which 
the  Tarquins  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  the 
republic  was  established. 

Lucretius  (Titus  Lucmmtis  Caxds),  9S>-62 
B.C.;  Roman  philosophical  poet;  was  driven 
mad  by  a  philter;  composed  m  his  intervals  of 
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resBOD  Beveral  worka  which  were  reviBed  by 
Cicero;  and  died  by  his  own  hand;  is  known 
only  Bd  the  author  of  "  De  Rei';um  Natura," 
which  is  by  universal  consent  the  greatest  of 
didactic  poems.  It  la  in  heroic  verse,  extends 
to  7,400  lines,  and  is  designed  to  develop 
clearly  and  to  illustrate  in  an  attractive  way 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  universe. 

Lncnllas,  surname  of  a  plebeian  family  of 
the  gens  Licinia,  which  first  appears  in  history 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  War.  The 
most  famous  member  of  this  family  was 
Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates';  abt.  109-67  B.C.;  served  in  the 
social  war,  and  sccompanied  Sulla  to  Greece 
and  Asia  as  quKstor  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
iiBt  Mithridatic  War,  88.  During  the  si^e  of 
Athens  he  collected  s  naval  force  from  the  al. 
lies  of  Rome,  and  defeated  the  fleet  of  Mithri- 
dates  off  the  coast  of  Tenedos.  In  80  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  fill  the  office  of  curule  edile, 
to  which  he  luid  been  elected,  together  with 
bis  yountfer  brother,  Klarcus.  In  74  he  was 
consul  with  M.  Aureliui  Cotta,  and,  having 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  second  war 
against  Mithridates,  he  carried  it  on  for  ught 
years  with  almost  invariable  success,  and  was 
prevented  from  bringing  it  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  only  by  the  insubordination  of  his 
own  soldiers.  At  length  the  Manilian  law  was 
enacted,  which  deprived  Lucullus  of  hie  com- 
mand and  gave  it  to  his  rival,  Pompey.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
retirement.     His   name   became    pro- 


joyed  the  conversation  of  pbiiosophera,  pati 
)zed  literature,  and  allowed  the  public  to  ei 
his  library. 

Ln'deia,  Alexander  ITicoUievitch  (Count), 
I790-IS74;  Russian  genera!  of  German  family; 
was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Finland,  1S06;  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1912-14  against  Na- 
poleon; led  a  brigade  in  Poland,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw,  1831 ; 
served  in  the  Caucasus,  1843-^B;  commanded 
auccessfully  against  Bem  in  the  Hungarian 
War,  1849;  was  given  the  superEor  comnund 
in  the  Crimea,  1856;  and  was  preparing  to 
carry  on  the  war  when  it  was  ended;  was  lieu- 
tenant general  of  Poland,  1861 ;  made  count, 
1S«2. 

Ludlow,  town  in  county  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land; at  the  confluence  of  the  Corve  and  Teme ; 
!S  m.  S.  of  Shrewsbury;  has  a  castle,  formerly 
an  important  stronghold  against  the  Welsh, 
the  residence  of  Henry  VII  (1485-1509),  and  of 
Hary  Tudor  before  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  still  more  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
representation  of  Milton's  "  Comus."  It  was 
held  for  Charles  I  (1640),  but  sarrendered  to 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  soon  after  fell  into 
decay,  and  is  now  a  ruin.    Pop.  (1901)  4,522. 

Ludol'phns,  Job,  1624-1704;  Oerman  Orien- 
talist; b^  Erfurt;  author  of  numerous  works 
relating  especially  to  Ethiopia  and  its  Ian- 
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LuAwig  (lod'vlg)  I,  or  Lon'is  I  {Rasl  An- 
flOST),  178S-1S68;  King  of  Bavaria;  b.  Straas- 
burg;  while  prince  gave  his  time  and  atteU' 
tiou  to  literature  and  art  instead  of  poli- 
tics. The  famous  collection  of  sculpture,  the 
Glyptothek,  was  made  by  him,  and  many  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  Munich  were  construct- 
ed under  his  direction.  He  came  to  the  throne, 
182B,  and,  though  he  introduced  some  economic 
reforms  and  continued  his  patronage  of  fine 
arts,  his  subjection  to  ultramontane  influence, 
his  disregard  for  constitutional  rights,  and  the 
scandal  caused  by  his  liaison  with  Lola  Montez 
made  bis  rule  most  unpopular.  After  the  rev- 
olutionary disturbances  in  the  spring  of  1848 
he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  ^ximilian  Jo- 

Lndwig  n,  Otbo  Friedtich  Wilhelm,  1846- 
66;  King  of  Bavaria;  b.  Nympbenburg;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Maximilian  II,  1664;  took 
the  part  of  Austria  in  the  war  against  Prussia, 
1666;  sided  with  Prussia  in  the  Franco-Qer- 
man  War,  1670-71;  is  believed  to  have  first 
suggested  a  new  German  empire  tmder  King 
William  of  Prussia;  subsequently  avoided  his 
people  and  publicity;  became  the  patron  of 
Richard  Wagner;  undertook  to  duplicate  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  architecture  of 
Paris  and  Versailles  in  almost  inaccessible 
parts  of  his  kingdom ;  was  deposed  for  insan- 
ity; and  drowned  himself  three  days  later. 

Lugano  (10-f^'nC),  Lake  of,  body  of  water 
on  the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  Italy 
and  between  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lago  di  Como ; 
is  of  irregular  shape,  20  m.  long,  but  nowhere 
more  than  I)  m.  broad;  surrounding  scenery  Is 
grand  and  wild. 

Lninl  (14-6'n6),  or  Lovini  (10  ve'nE),  Beraai- 
dino,  d.  aft«r  1630;  Italian  painter;  b.  Lutno; 
is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  but  this  is  disputed.  His  best  pictures 
are  in  Milan,  Lugano,  and  Saronno.  In  elabo- 
rate finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  expression 
they  are  liBrdly  inferior  to  the  works  of  Leon- 
ardo, for  which  they  are  often  mistaken.  His 
frescoes  are  among  the  finest  early  specimens 
of  the  arts. 

Lnitpold  (lO'It-pelt),  Charles  Joseph,  Will* 
iam  Lndwlg  (Prince),  1821-1912;  Regent  of 
Bavaria;  b.  Wflrzburg;  third  son  of  Ludwig  1; 
married  Princess  Augusta,  Archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria, 1844;  was  appointed  regent,  June  10, 
1886,  on  the  deposition  of  the  insane  King 
Ludwig  II.  Prince  Otto,  the  nominal  succes- 
sor of  Ludwig,  was  also  insane,  and  Luitpold 
continued  as  regent. 

Lnitprand  (lO'lt-prJLnd),  or  Lintprand  (Il-Af- 
prAnd),  abt.  090-744;  King  of  Lombardy;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Ansprand,  712.  His  wise 
laws  remained  in  force  in  N.  Italy  till  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
till  the  sixteenth.  In  728  he  wrested  from 
the  Greeks  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  all 
the  provinces  N.  of  Rome.  This  led  to  a  con- 
flict with  Pope  Gregory  II,  who  dreaded  the 
increase  of  the  L>ombard  power.  In  739  ho 
went  with  an  army  to  the  succor  of  Charles 
Martet  in  France,  and  drove  the  Saracens  out 
of  Provence.     On  his  return  to  Italy  ha  -fl 
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more  attacked  the  Greeks,  who  were  leagued 
agaiaBt  him  with  Pope  Gregory  III.  He  laid 
aiege  to  Borne,  but  desiBted  at  tlie  instance  of 
Charles  Martel.  He  left  Lonibardy  powerful 
and  prosperous,  and  waa  succeeded  hy  his 
nephew,  Hildebraud,  who  had  ruled  jointlj 
with  him  from  736. 

Lnitprand,  or  Llntpiand,  abt.  920-72;  Lom- 
bard historian;  was  a  deacon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Pavia,  and  afterward  Chancellor  of  Berenger 
U,  who  sent  him  as  amhaaaador  to  Constan- 
tinople. Having  incurred  the  resentment  of 
Bercnger  and  his  queen,  950,  he  fled  to  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I,  who,  SOI,  ap' 
pointed  him  Bishop  of  Cremona  and  sent  him 
to  Rome.  He  was  sent  again  as  embaHsador 
to  Constantinople,  OfiS  and  071.  His  principal 
worlcs  are  a  chronicle  of  events.  960-04,  and  a 
general  history  of  Europe,  abt.  688-943. 

Luke,  Saint,  evangelist,  author  of  the  third 
Qospel,  and,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
name  appears  only  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  these  passages  refer  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  gospel,  he  was  a  physician  and  a 
collaliorator  of  St.  Paul.  If  Luke  was  also  the 
author  of  the  Acts,  he  was,  52  &.D.,  with  Paul 
in  Troas,  and  accompsnied  iiim  thence  as  far 
as  Phiiippi.  He  followed  Paul  on  his  third 
missionary  tour,  and  was  with  him  again 
when  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
The  silence  of  the  apostolic  fatliers  concern- 
ing the  Qospel  of  Luke  indicates  that  it  was 
admitted  into  the  canon  somewhat  late.  As 
the  occasion  for  writing  his  gospel,  the  author 
himself  mentions  <i,  3,  4)  his  desire  to  give 
his  frieud  Theophilua  a  faithful  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  Recently  the  opinion  that 
it  was  composed  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem has  found  advocates  in  different  theo- 
logical parties.  The  Acts  are  likewise  ad- 
dresled  to  Theophilus. 

Lnll,  Ramon  (Latinized  RAiinmnus  Lul- 
uve),  1235-1316;  Spanish  scholastic  and  al- 
chemist; b.  at  Palma,  in  Majorca,  or  at  Barce- 
lona; led  a  dissolute  life  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
when  he  renounced  the  world  and  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophy  and  religion.  After  many 
g'lgrimages  he  settled  in  a  hermitage  on  Mt. 
oda,  near  Barcelona,  and  studied  Latin  and 
Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  theology  and  phi- 
losophy. Here  he  formed  his  system  of  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  belief,  and  produced 
his  first  literary  compositions.  His  works  in 
Catalan  are  very  voluminous,  but  we  only 
know  a  few  minor  poetical  compositions  and 
"Reynard  the  Fox,"  designed  for  the  political 
instruct  ion  of  rulers,  but  wholly  different  from 
the  Dutch  and  French  fables  with  the  same 
title.  The  religious  romance  "  Evast  and 
Blanquena"  was  in  Latin.  He  passed  the  lat- 
ter half  of  his  life  as  an  itinerant  apostle  of 
philosophical  and  religious  truth.  He  even 
made  several  voyages  to  Moorish  Africa,  where 
he  convoked  the  leading  Mussulman  doctors 
and  exposed  the  tallaciea  of  Averrhoes  and  the 
hollownesB  of  the  pretensions  ot  Mohammed. 
In  the  last  of  these  missions,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Bougah  by  a 
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mob  as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet. 

Ltai'7,  Jean  Baptiate,  1633-87;  French  cod> 

poser;  b.  Florence,  Italy;  went  early  to  Paris 
as  scullion  in  the  housenold  of  the  Princess  of 
Montpensier;  made  himself  noticed  by  his  skill 
on  the  violin,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  or- 
chestra of  Louis  XIV.  He  soon  organized  an- 
other orchestra,  of  which  he  was  made  di- 
rector, and  next  was  made  director  of  music  at 
the  court.  In  ltl72  be  opened  an  opera  theater 
at  Paris,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  French 
opera.  He  wrote  nineteen  large  operas,  but  at 
present  his  music  is  practically  never  heard. 

Lnmba'go,  or  Click  in  the  Back,  a  very  pain- 
ful ailment;  a  kind  of  subacute  rheumatism, 
often  very  severe,  and  seated  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. Strong  liniments,  rubbing  with  the 
hand,  the  application  of  the  electrical  brush, 
and  cupping  are  all  useful.  A  mild  diapboretio 
often  affords  relief. 

Lnm'bcr.  See  TiitsBB  and  Timbeb  Trees. 
Lnmlnea'cence,  emission  of  light  at  tempera- 
tures below  that  of  ordinary  incandescence,  or 
the  emission  of  light  at  any  temperature 
which  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  effect  of  thrft 
temperature  alone.  Luminescence  embraces  a 
variety  of  phenomena  which  have  been  known 
under  the  names  of  fluorescence  and  phosphor- 
Lump  Fish,  or  Lump  Snck'er,  flsh  {Cyclop- 
teru»  lumpui)  found  in  the  K.  Atlantic,  N. 
from  Long  Island  and  France;  has  an  elevated 
ridge  along  the  back,  covered  with  a  notched 


Lduf  Fish  (CydBpttrui  lumpui). 

and  tuberculated  skin  not  unlike  the  comb  of 
a  cock;  has  its  ventral  fins  formed  into  a 
sucker,  by  which  it  can  cling  to  any  solid  sub- 
stance. 

i'n«,  latin  name  for  the  moon,  and  in 
Roman  mythology   the   goddess   of   the   moon. 

worship  was  common  to  the  Romans  with 
other  Italic  peoples.  At  Rome  there  were  two 
old  temples  to  Luna,  one  on  the  Palatine,  called 
'Soctiluca  (i.e.,  which  is  illuminated  by  night) , 
and  another  on  the  Aventine  above  the  Circus 
Maxiraus,  founded  apparently  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius.  As  the  goddess  of  the  months,  Luna  was 
worshiped  on  the  last  day  of  March,  which  was 
the  first  month  of  the  old  Roman  ye^r. 

Lo'wvcy.    See  iNSANnr.         ,  ^  . 
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LmuUlo  ()0-n&-lel6),  WilUun  OuitUs,  183S-- 
74;  King  of  Hanaii;  b.  Honolulu;  received  a 
DOod  education,  but  afterwards  bia  dissipated 
ufe  made  him  unfit  for  oAcea  of  trust;  died 
witliout  an  heir  and  without  appointing  a  sue- 

La'iMT  Cana'tic.    See  SiLns,  Nitkilte  of. 

LunAr,  or  Ueton'lc,  Cy'de,  period  of  nineteen 
■olar  years,  containing  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five lunar  montha  and  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty  days.  Ordinary  years  were 
divided  into  twelve  months,  comprising  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  days,  and  leap  years  into  thirteen, 
with  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  days. 
This  astronomical  period  was  ad6pted  by  the 
Greeks  432  B.O.  It  was  the  first  exact  calen- 
dar in  general  use,  and  in  ssing  the  moon  for 
measuring  months  nothing  could  be  better.  In 
it  the  differences  from  the  exact  periods  of  the 
celestial  bodies  are  everywhere  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  there  is 
a  difference  of  only  +  nine  hours  thirty-five 
minutes  from  nineteen  solar  years,  and  of  seven 
hours  twenty-nine  minutes  from  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  lunar  months.  Calippus  at- 
tempted to  overcome  these  inaccuracies  hy  tak- 
ing four  Uetonic  eyelet,  and  omitting  one  day 
in  the  fourth,  which  rendered  bis  calendar  sim- 
ilar to  the  subsequent  Julian  calendar.  With 
this  correction  the  lunar  cycle  is  the  beet  cal- 
endar except  the  Cregorian,  over  which  it  has 
the  advantage  that  each  month  agrees  with  the 
cycle  of  phases  within  leas  than  a  day.  The 
lunar  cycle  was  in  nse  in  Oreece,  Macedonia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  oountries.  The  Jewish 
calendar  is  based  on  it. 

Lnii'ly,  Benjanun,  1789-1839;  American  an- 
tislavery  agitator;  b.  Hardwich,  N.  J.;  was  a 
saddler  by  trade;  settled  in  St.  Clairsville, 
Uhio,  where  he  organiiied  the  Union  Humane 
Society,  an  antislavery  association;  removed 
to  St  Louis,  1819,  where  by  contributions  to 
the  press  he  continued  his  philanthropic  ef- 
forts. In  1821  he  began,  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  Ths  QeniiM  of  Univeraal  Emaneipaticn, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Jooes- 
boro,  Tenn.,  and,  1S24,  to  Baltimore,  Md.  In 
1S30  he  started  a  weekly  antislavery  journal, 
The  Vational  Enquirer,  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wu  the  first  to  establish  antislavery  period- 
ieals  and  to  deliver  antislavery  lectures. 

LaadT**  Lane,  Bat'tle  of,  called  also  that  of 
Bridgewat«r  or  Niagara;  battle  fought  in  Can- 
ada near  Niagara  Falls,  July  ZS,  1814.  Col. 
Winfleld  Soott,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  defeated 
Qen.  Biall,  of  the  British  army,  with  a  supe- 
rior force  and  a  battery,  turning  the  British 
left,  and  capturing  Riall  and  bia  stafT,  ss  well 
as  the  battery.  The  Americans  lost  743,  the 
British  878. 

Lma^  in  spherical  geometry,  the  portion  of 
a  spherical  surface  included  between  two  great 
■emieirclea.  Tbe  two  semicircles  are  the  aides 
of  the  Inne,  and  the  angle  of  the  lune  is  the 
angle  between  the  planes  of  its  sides.  This 
angle  may  have  any  value  between  D"  and  360°. 
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In  plane  geometry  a  lune  is  tbe  portion  of  a 

Etane  included  between  the  arcs  of  two  circles 
hat  intersect.  The  lune  of  Hippocrates  is  fa- 
mous as  being  the  first  curvilinear  space  whoae 
area  was  exactly  determined. 

LnnSTiUe  (lO-nlt-vel'),  town  of  France;  de- 
partment of  Meurthe;  at  the  confluence  of  tbe 
Vezouse  and  the  Meurtbe;  is  one  of  the  largest 
cavalry  stations  of  France.  It  is  historically 
notable  from  the  Peace  of  LunSville,  February 
B,  IBOl,  by  which  the  Rhine  became  the  fron- 
tier of  France;  has  manufactures  of  gloves  and 
cotton,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  wine, 
brandy,  and  hemp.     Pop.   (1900)   23,269. 

Lung  Fe'ver,     See  Pneouodia. 

Lungs,  organs  by  which,  in  air-breathing 
vertebrate  animals,  tbe  blood  is  aerated  and 
certain  gaseous  impurities  are  removed  from 
it.  In  tbe  Invertebrata  and  fishes  and  the  lar- 
vge  of  Batrachia  the  lungs  are  functionally  rep- 
resented by  gills  and  by  other  analogous  or- 
gans. In  many  fishes  there  is  in  addition  to 
the  gills  a  "  swim  bladder,"  which  structurally 
represents  the  lunss,  and  which,  in  a  few  spe- 
cies, appears  to  share  in  the  function  of  the 
true   respiratory  organs^     Some   Batraehiam 


Abbanobkbkt  of  AiB  Paibaqes  in  thb.Bdiuh  Lvngh. 
a.  Laiynx.  b,  Tiaohea.  c.  d.  Bronchi.  «,  Bion- 
chUltubca.    /,  Lobulfl. 

have  both  gills  and  lungs.  The  true  r^tiles 
all  have  lungs,  and  many  of  them  breathe  by 
gulping  down  a  large  quantity  of  air  by  a 
Kind  of  swallowing  process  not  much  like  the 
breathing  of  mammals.  The  left. lung  of  ser- 
pents is  either  wanting  or  very  rudimentary.  - 
In  birds  tlie  respira'^ry  function  appears  to 
be  shared  by  the  lining  membranes  of  tlie  ex- 
tensive air  cliambera  in  the  bones,  etc.  The 
lungs  of  alt  the  Mammalia  are  in  plan  much 
tike  those  of  man. 

The  human  lungs  Ipulmones,  pnnumonee) 
ere  two,  one  being  placed  in  each  of  the  lat- 
eral cavities  of  the  thorax,  and  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  mediastinum  and 
its  contents.  The  apex  or  top  of  each  lung 
extends  above  the  first  rib.  The  right  lung 
is  larger  and  broader,  but  shorter,  than  the 
left.    It  has  three  lobe»— the  left  hut  two.    The 
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blood  vessels,  air  tubes  (bronchi),  nerves,  lym- 
phatics, etc.,  enter  each  lung  at  a  point  called 
tlie  hihtm;  and  these  etructures,  with  the  con- 
nective tiBHue,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
root  of  the  lung,  a  part  of  the  mediaEtinum. 
The  lungs  arc  of  light,  spungy  texture.  The 
outer  covering  is  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  and 
is  a  serous  membrane.  The  inner  membrane 
of  the  air  pasBagea  and  cells  is  em  bryologies  11 7 
derived  from  the  alimentary  canal,  snd  hence 
is  a  inucoiw  membrane.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  composed  of  lobules,  each  containing 
a  branch  of  the  bronchial  tube  and  a  duster 
of  air  vesicles  or  alveoli. 

I.ong'woit  tpulmonaria  officinaKa),  a  peren- 
nial herb  of  the  borage  family,  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, and  frequently  foundin  old  gardens.  The 
spotted  leaves  were  supposed  by  the  old  herbal- 
ists to  resemble  diseased  lungs,  and  thus  indi- 
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catc  ita  value  in  pulmonary  diseases;  but  it  is, 
like  some  others  of  the  family,  simply  muci- 
laginous. Smooth  lungwort  ( Merlenaia  Vir- 
ginica)  is  indigenous  in  New  York  and  If  the 
S-i  its  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the 
plant  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  finest  garden. 

Lnpetcalia,  great  festival  anciently  held  in 
Rome  and  other  Italian  towns  on  February 
15th,  in  tionor  of  the  god  variously  called  Fau- 
nua,  InuuB,  and  Lupercus.  At  Rome  tlie  Luper- 
calia  were  celebrated  at  a  place  called  the 
Lupercal.  The  original  design  was  to  propiti- 
ate the  god  and  secure  fertility  to  human  be- 
ings, fiodcs,  and  fields.  The  festivities  had  an 
indecent,  rude,  and  savage  character.  After 
a  lacriBcial  feast,  the  members  of  the  two 
colleges  of  the  Luperci  ran  around  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  striking  women  who  placed  them- 
selves in  their  way  with  thongs  cut  from  the 
skins  of  the  slaughtered  victims — a  rite  effica- 
cious, it  was  believed,  to  cure  barrenness.  The 
thongs  were  called  febnta,  and  hence  the  month 
was  called  February. 

Lnpina  (lo'pin},  any  berb  of  the  largo  genus 
Lupintu  of  the  family  LeguminostE,  There  are 
numerous  apeciea  in  the  U.  8.,  chiefly  found  W. 
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of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  species  an 
prized  mostly  in  cultivation  for  their  hand- 
some papilionaceous  flowers.  Many  of  the  Old 
World  species  are  cultivated  as  forage  plants, 
and  their  seeds  are  used  as  food  for  man. 

Ln'pns,  term  comprising  two  distinct  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  which  most  commonly  attack 
the  face,  and  begin  as  red  end  slightly  or  con- 
siderably elevated  spots,  afterwards  growing 
slowly  to  considerable  dimensions.  The  benign 
form,  Lupus  erythematosui,  causes  little  local 
or  general  disorder,  and  is  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. The  severer  disease,  L.  vulgarii,  is 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  It  is  characterized 
by  dull-red  nodules,  which  later  break  down 
and  cause  destructive  ulcers. 

Lapna  Seira'tns.    See  Sebv&tus  Ldphb. 

Loray',  capital  of  Page  Co.,  Va.;  near  the 
Shenandoah  River;  IQO  m.  SW.  of  Washington. 
About  a  mile  W.  of  the  village  is  a  remarkable 
cavern,  discovered,  IS7S.  The  whole  area  occu- 
pied by  it,  with  its  innumerable  chambers, 
often  arranged  in  tiers,  is  about  100  acres,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  has  been  fully  explored.  Pop.  (IBOO) 
1,147. 

Ln'aiad  (Os  Lustaoas),  epic  poem  of  Por- 
tugal, so  called  after  the  mythological  hero 
LusiiS.  It  was  written  by  Camoi^ns  between  ' 
1556  and  1671,  and  celebrates,  in  ten  cantos, 
the  glories  of  the  Portuguese  conquests  in  India 
and  other  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal. 

Lasa'tia,  ancient  territory  of  Qermany, 
bounded  by  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
and  Silesia.  Originally  it  formed  two  indepen- 
dent margraviates.  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
which,  lli35,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sax- 
ony, but  by  the  Congress  of  Vieima,  1815,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  territory  was  transferred 
to  Prussia. 

Lnsita'nii,  name  of  the  extreme  SW.  of  the 
three  provinces  into  which  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula was  divided  by  the  Romans,  comprising 
the  present  Portugal  8.  of  the  Douro  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  provinces 

"LusitaaU,"  name  of  h  great  Gunaid  liner 
which,  on  its  regular  voyage  from  New  York, 
with  over  1900  persoDfl  on  board,  waa  sunk  by  k 
German  submarine  off  Old  Head  of  Kinsale, 
May  7,  1915,  with  a  loss  of  1,154  lives,  of  whom 
114  were  Americana.  The  Cierm&n  government 
set  up  a  claim  that  the  ateomahip  was  armed 
and  carrying  ammunition  for  its  enemiee,  and 
had  caused  a  warning  against  taking  pasBage  on 
the  vessel  to  be  published  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper the  morning  the  vessel  sailed  (May  1). 

Lostra'tion,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  cero- 
monial  purification  by  water,  blood  of  sacri&cial 
victims,  or  other  means.  Similar  ritea  were 
pcrfomied  by  other  peoples  of  antiquity. 

Loi'tnun,  ceremonial  purification  (see  Lus- 
tration) of  the  Roman  people,  performed  by 
the  censor  every  five  years  with  peculiar  ritea. 
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as  follow*:  All  nen  of  milttsi?  tffi  vere  col- 
lected In  tbe  Campus  AlartJus,  and  about  them 
was  carried  on  spears  a  aaeritlee  eonsisting  of  a 
boar,  a  abeep,  and  a  bull,  which  was  then  of- 
fered to  Mars  by  the  censor  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Tow^  made  by  his  predecessor.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  rite,  including  the  deposit  of  a 
register  of  citizens  in  the  public  treasury  and 
the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mars  as  a.  record  of  the  event,  was  looked 
upon  as  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  acts 
of  the  censor.  From  tue  fact  that  the  lustrum 
was  performed  every  five  years  tbe  word  came 
to  mean  a  similar  period. 

Lvte,  ancient  Instrument  consisting  of  a 
table,  a  body,  a  neck  (for  fingering)  with  frets, 
a  heiid  with  screws  for  tuning,  and  a  bridge 
on  which  ran  the  strings,  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  in  number.  The  fret*  were  touched  with 
the  left  band,  tbe  strings  with  the  right.  It 
was  long  a  favorite  instrument  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

Ln'thet,  Maitin,  1483-1640;  German  reform- 
er; b.  Eisleben,  Saxony;  son  of  a  councilor  of 
the  town  of  Mansfeld,  but  of  peasant  stock; 
was  educated  at  tbe  Univ.  of  Erfurt,  tajcing  his 
master's  degree,  1506;  entered  the  Auguetinian 
monastery  the  same  year;  was  ordained  priest, 
1507.  In  150S  he  was  called  to  the  Univ.  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy; 
1509,  to  the  Univ.  of  Erfurt,  but  returned  to 
Wittenberg  as  Prof,  of  Theology.  In  ISll  he 
went  to  Rome  on  business  connected  with  the 
Augustinian  order;  1512,  became  Doctor  of 
Theology;  1616,  combined  with  his  professional 
work  the  duties  of  provincial  vicar  of  his  order 
for  Meissen  and  Thuringia.  He  now  began  to 
preach  against  tbe  sale  of  indulgences  by  the 
Dominican  Tetzel,  and  having  protested  to  the 
bishops  in  vain,  proposed  a  public  discussion, 
October  31,  1617,  and  nailed  to  the  door  of  the 
castle  church  in  Wittenberg  ninety-five  theses, 
tbe  general  purport  of  which  was  to  deny  tbe 
pope's  right  to  forgive  sins. 

Ho  was  summoned  to  Rome,  but  the  elector 
of  Saxony  demanded  that  be  be  tried  on  Ger- 
man soil.  In  1520  he  published  an  "  Address 
to  the  Christian  Kobles  of  the  German  Nation" 
and  "  On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church  of  God."  In  June,  1620,  came  his  ex- 
communication, and  the  burning  in  various 
E laces  of  his  writings,  followed,  December  10th, 
y  Luther's  burning  of  the  bull  in  the  presence 
of  his  students,  near  Elater  gate  at  Wittenberg. 
On  the  succeeding  April  17th  and  18th  he  ap- 

Eared  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V  at  the 
let  of  Worms,  and  refused  to  recant,  ending 
with  the  words:  "Here  I  stand.  I  cannot  do 
otherwise.  God  help  me."  On  his  return  from 
Worms  (May  4th)  he  was  seized  by  friends  in 
disguise  and  carried  to  the  Wartburg  Castle  for 
security,  where,  under  the  name  of  Junker 
Georg,  he  employed  his  time  in  preparing  vari- 
ous works  for  publication,  chiefly  his  lectures 
on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament. 

In  1522  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
quelled  diwidwi  cauaod  by  fanatical  "proph- 
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eta"  from  Zwickon,  and,  with  Melanchthon's 
aid,  revised  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment {published  in  that  year),  and  began  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  His  efforts 
for  tbe  reformation  of  the  mass,  or  public 
church  service,  which  are  embodied  in  his 
•'Formula  Misas,"  began  1623.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  publication  of  translated  and 
original  hymns  for  public  worahip.  He  mar- 
ried, 1625,  Catherine  von  Bora,  who  had  been 
a  nun.  A  "  large  "  and  a  "  smatl  "  catechism 
were  published,  1529,  and  an  edition  of  his 
hymns  which  contained  the  well-known  "  Ein 
fcste  Burg,"  1528.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
form  a  union  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  took 
place  at  Marburg,  1529.  Luther  participated 
in  repeated  negotiations  which  were  held  in 
succeeding  years  among  the  Protestant  parties, 
such  as  those  that  resulted  in  the  so-called 
Wittenberg  Concord.  In  1637  he  determined  to 
dispel  forever  any  hopes  of  reconciliation  with 
the  papacy.  He  published  tbe  trenslatioo  of 
the  whole  Bible,  1641.  Died  at  Eisleben,  and 
was  buried  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  the  castle 
church  at  Wittenberg. 

La'theran  Church,  chureh  which  has  been 
known  by  various  titles.  Her  own  earliest 
preference  was  for  the  name  "  Evangelical," 
1626.  From  1529  to  1648  tbe  followers  of 
Luther  were  officially  called  Protestants,  and 
in  Europe  that  term  still  to  a  large  extent 
designates  them  exclusively.  The  name  Lu- 
theran was  first  used  by  Eck,  and  was  applied 
to  all  who  took  part  against  the  pope.  Luther 
disapproved  of  tlie  name,  and  the  Church  uses 
it  with  a  protest.  The  distinctive  character- 
istics of  Lutheranism,  as  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  belong  to  Protestantism.  The  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  regards  the  Word  of 
God,  the  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  only  law 
of  faith  and  life.  The  only  creeds  to  which 
the  Lutheran  Church  gives  a  universal  recog- 
nition are  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  The  Lutheran  Church  regards 
preaching  as  an  indispensable  part  of  divine 
service.  All  worship  is  to  be  in  a  topgue  un- 
derstood by  those  who  use  it.  Tlie  Chureh 
year,  with  its  great  festivals,  is  kept.  Persons 
are  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
by  cotifirmation.  The  ministry  is  not  an  order, 
but  a  divinely  appointed  office.  The  govern- 
ment by  superintendents  and  consistories  has 
been  very  general,  but  the  latest  tendency  has 
been  to  synods,  although  the  ultimate  source 
of  power  ia  in  the  congregations.  The  right  to 
choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people.  Synods 
possess  such  powers  as  the  congregations  dele- 
gate  to  them,  and  lay   representation  is  uni- 

Some  of  the  points  in  which  Lutheranism 
differs  from  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistio  por- 
tions of  Protestantism  are  these:  The  Prot- 
estantism of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistio 
churches  has  laid  as  its  fundamental  doctrine 
the  absolute  and  sole  primary  causality  of  God. 
Election  ia  therefore  the  material  principle. 
The  Lutheran  system^  with  its  faith  reposing 
on  the  historical  fact  of  the  redemption,  holds 
the  mean  between  Calvinism  and  Komaniini— 


between  the  tranBcendent  idealiBni  of  the  one, 
the  external  realiBm  of  the  other. 

The  eBriieat  Lutheraiw  in  America  came 
from  Holland,  and  were  among  the  timt  set- 
tlers at  New  Amsterdam.  The  flrst  Lutheran 
church  in  Pennsjlvania  was  built  1046.  In 
1748  the  Liitlipran  Synod  of  N.  America,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Min- 
iBterium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States, 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia.  The  General 
Synod,  whose  strength  is  mainly  in  the  Middle 
States,  wna  formed  1821.  The  General  Coun- 
cil, which  includes  the  two  oldest  synods  in 
the  U.  S.,  012.,  the  miuisteriums  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  was  organized  1866.  The 
Synodical  Conference,  which  .conBists  of  the 
large  synods  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  with 
a  few  amall  synods,  all  German,  was  organized 
1870,  The  United  Synod  of  the  South  dates 
from  1886,  In  the  Synodical  Conferences  tho 
goTemiuent  approaches  that  of  the  purer  forms 
of  Congregationalism,  while  in  the  General 
Synod,  United  Synod,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
General  Council  it  has  more  points  in  common 
with  Presbyter ianism.  Synods  have,  acoording 
to  the  Missouri  conception,  a  purely  advisory 
power ;  hut  outside  of  the  Synodical  Conference 
greater  weight  is  placed  on  their  decisions. 
TTie  total  number  of  Lutherans  in  the  world  is 
probably  about  62,000,000.  In  the  U.  S.,  190S, 
they  had  13,169  churches  and  2,022,605  com- 
municants. 

Latke  {IflfkJh).  Fedor  Petrovitch,  1797- 
1862;  BuBsian  explorer;  was  educated  in  the 
Russian  navy;  accompanied  Capt.  Golownin  on 
his  circumnavigation  of  the  earth,  1S17-I9; 
'  undertook,  1821-24,  four  expeditions  to  Nova 
Zembla;  explored  Bering's  Strait  and  the  Sea 
of  Kamchatka,  1826-29;  1S35,  was  made  an 
admiral.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  and  attained  the  seat  in 
the  French  Institute  which  had  stood  vacant 
BJqce  tlie  death  of  Franklin. 

Liit'ien,  small  town  of  Pruisian  province 
of  Saxony ;  about  10  m.  SE.  of  Merseburg.  On 
November  16,  1632,  the  Swedish  king  Gustavus 
Adolphus  fell  here  in  a  battle'  with  Wallen- 
stein,  the  general  of  the  imperial  army;  the 
Swedes  were  victorious.  On  May  2,  1BI3,  Na- 
poleon defeated  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
armies  near  the  town. 

Lnz  (lOks),  Adam,  1766-93;  German  enthu- 
siast; b.  Bavaria;  was  a  f«acher  at  Mentz;  be- 
came an  ardent  partisan  of  the  French  Revo' 
lution;  was  elected  to  the  Rhenish -Germ  an 
convention,  and.  ITD3,  represented  it,  together 
with  George  Forster,  in  the  French  convention. 
The  fate  of  the  Girondists,  and  especially  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  incfted  him  to  publish  vio- 
lent pamphlets,  in  which  he  denounced  the  ter- 
rorists and  challenged  them  to  put  him  to 
death;  and  they  had  him  executed. 

LuzemboDTC  (lUks-BA-bOr'] ,  FianfOfs  Henri 
de  Hontmorency-Bouteville  (Duo  de),  1626- 
09;  French  soldier;  posthumous  son  of  Fran- 
cois de  Montmorency,  Comte  de  Bouteville: 
^rst  saw  service  under  the  irreat  Coadt,  at  the 
siege  of  Ldrida;  uid  for  g^tuitry  at  the  bat- 
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tie  of  L«u,  although  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  made  marfchal  de  camp.  Soon  after 
he  married  Madeleine,  beiress  and  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg-Pinei, 
a  title  which  he  thereupon  assumed,  in  I68S, 
as  lieutenant  general,  ne  aided  Condtf  in  the 
conquest  of  FruichB-Oamtfi.  In  the  campaign 
of  1S7Z  he  held  chief  command  in  the  Duteh 
Netherlands,  and  showed  himself  a  skillful 
general,  eniUng  it  by  a  brilliant  retreat  with 
20,000  men  in  the  face  of  70,000.  He  fought 
under  Conde  at  the  battle  of  Senef,  1074,  uid, 
1670,  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
commander  m  chief  after  the  death  of  Tu- 
renne.  He  captured  Valenciennes  and  Cambrai, 
aided  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Casse],  and 
forced  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Charleroi.  He  was  confined  for  fourteen 
months  in  the  Baatile  on  absurd  charges  of 
poisoning,  but  was  released,  1680,  with  an  un- 
spotted character,  though  forbidden  to  reside 
within  20  leagues  of  Paris.  After  ten  years  of 
disgrace,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Flanders, 
and  won  the  battles  of  Fleurus  (1690),  Leutze 
(1602),  and  Steenkerk  (161)2),  and  defeated 
William  III  at  Neerwinden  (1693). 

izembnis    (loks'et 

Charles  Angnstna 
of),  1817-1905;  b.  at  Biebrich;  was  Duke  of 
Nassau  and  became  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg 
on  the  death  of  William  lU  of  Holland,  1800. 
He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  in  Eu- 


Lnnmbnrg,  or  Lnz'emboniK,  territory  be- 
tween Rhenish  Prussia,  I^Vance,  and  Belgium; 
formed  originally  a  duchy,  which  alternately 
belonged  to  Burgundy,  Spain,  Austria,  France, 
and  Holland.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1818, 
it  was  made  a  grand  duchy,  and,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  was  given 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  Nassau.  When.  1S30,  Belgium  organ- 
ized itself  into  an  independent  Kingdom,  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  was  transferred  to 
lier,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  province.  This 
part  contains  the  districts  of  Arlon,  Neucha- 
teau,  and  Marche,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
1,706  sq.  m.,  with  (1900)  219,210  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  Bfeek.  French.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  com|iriBe8  an  area  of  996  sq.  m. 
with  246,4fi&  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  speak 
German.  It  was  joined  to  Holland  by  a  per- 
sonal union,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  being 
also  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  In  January, 
1919,  Grand  Duchess  Marie,^  who  had  refused 
U)  entertain  the  Goroan  Emperor,  abdicated 
the  throne  in  favor  of  her  sister.  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposed  a 
referendum  to  decide  whether  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  changed  to  a  republic. 

Lnzemhtug,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg;  on  the  Else  or  Alsette;  42  m.  N. 
of  Meti;  was  at  one  time  the  strongest  fort- 
ress in  Europe,  next  to  Gibraltar.  By  the 
Treaty  of  London,  1867.  it  was  declared  neu-  \ 
tral  ground,  the  fortifications  were  demolished, 
and  the  span  wai  laid  out  In  streets  and 


promenades.  Tbe  dty  lutB  cotton  manufae- 
tnrea,  diBtilleties,  tanneriea,  and  trade  in 
leather  and  woolen  gooda.  Pop.  (1800)  Z0,92B. 
Lux'or,  Tillo^  in  upper  Egjpt,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  at  which  Bteamers  atop  to 
allow  touriete  to  visit  the  site  of  ancient 
Thebea;   containB   one   of   the  fire   large   tem- 

Sles  for  which  Thebes  was  noted,  but  ite  spien- 
or  is  overshadowed  by  its  greater  neighbor  at 
Kamsk,  2  m.  to  the  NE.  The  N.  esteueions  of 
the  original  building  are  inclined  awaj  from' 
the  river  in  order  to  bring  them  more  into  line 
with  the  temple  at  Kamak,  with  which  Luxor 
was  connected  by  an  avenue  of  Hphinxea. 
Pop.  abt.  11,000. 

LoTiies  (Ifl-en'),  Charles  d'Albert  (Dno  de), 
1678-1821;  French  courtier;  b.  Pont  St- 
E«prit,  Gard;  was  descended  from  a  Flor- 
entine family,  Alberti  bjr  name,'which,  hav- 
ing bought  the  estate  of  Luyoes,  in  Touraine, 
had  asaumed  its  name  and  title.  He  became 
the  favorite  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XIII,  and  after  the  court  revolution,  1617, 
instigated  bj  him,  was  made  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Due  ds  Montbazon,  was  made  constable  and 
Chancellor,  and  exercised  for  a  short  time 
absolute  control  over  the  whole  government. 

Lnseine  (M-z&m'),  Anoe  Cesar  (Chevalier  de 
la),  1741-01;  French  diplomatist;  b.  Paris;  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major  general  of  cavalry, 
1702,  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  Grenadiers  de 
France.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court 
of  Bavaria,  1776,  and  to  the  U.  S.  as  successor 
to  Gerard  a'fter  the  recognition  by  France  of 
the  independence  of  the  united  colonies,  177S. 
He  resided  in  Philadelphia,  17TB-83,  giving 
proofs  of  prudence  and  friendship  for  the 
atruegling  colonists,  which  gave  him  a  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  In 
1T80  he  contracted  on  his  own  responsibility  a 
loan  for  the  relief  of  the  army.  In  1782  he  ob- 
tained the  postponement  of  the  ratification  by 
Congreea  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  until  that  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  ahould  be  signed,  t'ennsylvania  gave 
his  niune  to  one  of  her  counties. 

J-Htoa',  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
in  the  tlalayan  Archipelago;  between  the  Chi- 
nese Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  40,969 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1903),  3,798,600.  The  ground  is 
mountainous,  several  ranges  of  a  height  from 
4,000  to  7,000  ft.  traversing  the  island  from  K. 
to  B.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes,  among 
which  ia  Mayon  (7,660  ft.) ;  earthquakes  are 
frequent  and  destructive.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  moist;  vegetation  is  luxuriant;  immens^ 
foresta  of  trees  yielding  valuable  woods  cover 
the  mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Grande  de  Cayagan,  Agro,  Abra,  and  Grande 
de  la  Fampagna.  Rice,  wheat,  maim,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  ginger,  pepper, 
and  vanilla  are  raised  in  abundance;  the  or- 
ange, lemon,  citron,  banana,  cocoa,  breadfruit, 
pineapple,  and  tamarind  grow  wild.  Gold, 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  coal,  rock  salt,  coal,  marble, 
aspbait,  and  lead  are  among  the  minerals 
found.  Rice,  sugar,  hemp,  coffee,  copra,  to- 
bacco, mothfr-of-pearl,   amber,  coral,  and  tor- 
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toise  shell  are  exported.  There  are  some  man- 
ufactures; shipbuilding  ia  extensively  carried 
on;  the  grazing  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  ia  an 
important  industry. 

1?he  principal  native  tribes  are  the  Tagalogs 
(over  I,e64,CK)0),  Bicoles  or  Vicolea,  Docanos, 
Cagayanes,  and  Igorrotes.  The  Negritos,  no- 
made  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  are 
idolaters,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  tlie  island.  Uany  Chinese  have 
settled  here,,  but  comparatively  few  Spaniards. 
The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  English 
and  American  merchants  established  at  Ma- 
nila, the  principal  town.  Luzon  was  discov- 
ered by  Magellanea,  1521. 

Lyean'thiopy,  kind  of  madnesa  in  which  the 
patient  fanciea  that  he  is  a  wolf.  The  old  and 
very  widespread  belief  in  the  existence  of  man 
wolves  possessed  of  the  devil  has  in  many  in- 
stances lead  deluded  persons  to  fancy  them- 
selves thus  possessed;  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances this  fancy  has  become  epidemio. 

Lyca'oili  in  Greek  mythology,  (1)  a  king  of 
Arcadia,  whose  fifty  eons  were  personifications 
of  Arcadian  cities.  Zeus,  whom  they  had  of- 
fended by  their  impiety,  slew  Lycaon  and  all  of 
his  sous  except  Nyctinus,  the  youngest,  whom 
Gaia  (Earth)  saved  by  seizing  the  uplifted 
hand  of  Zeus.  Nyctinus  became  King  of  Ar- 
cadia, though  the  vengeance  of  heaven  sttll 
pursued  him,  for  it  was  in  his  reign  that  th'e 
flood  of  Deucalion  was  sent  to  devastate  the 
world,  (2)  The  father  of  Pandarus,  who  led 
the  forces  of  Zelea  to  the  support  of  the  Tro- 
jans against  the  Greeks.  (3)  A  son  of  Priam 
and  LaothoS,  half  brother  of  Hector.  He  was 
slain  by  Achilles. 

Lycaonia  (Ilk-&-0'nl-fi.),  province  of  Asia 
Minor  between  Gslatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia, 
Piaidia,  and  Phrygia.  Its  boundaries  changed 
often,  and  it  was  not  until  321  a.d.  that  it 
became  a  f)xed  and  separate  province.  In 
Byzantine  times  it  was  included  in  the  Ana- 
tolic theme.  It  afterwards  became  the  center 
of  the  Seldjuk  Empire.  Its  principal  town 
was  Iconium   (u<At  Koniah). 

Lyee'nm,  largest  of  the  three  gymnasia  of 
ancient  Athens.  None  but  well-bom  youth, 
whose  parentage  on  both  sides  was  Athenian, 
were  allowed  to  be  trained  here.  In  335  b.o. 
Aristotle  was  permitted  to  make  use  of  the 
Lyceum  as  a  place  for  teaching  philosophy. 
His  instruction  was  given  while  ne  walked  m 
the  groves  which  surrounded  the  Lyceum; 
hence  bis  philosophy  was  called  Peripatetio 
(walking  about).  The  Lyceum  stood  on  theE. 
side  of  the  city,  outside  the  gates,  just  S.  of 
the  Cynosargea.  In  France  the  public  schools 
for  seoondary  instruction  have  the  name  of 
lyceum  (lye^e). 

Lychnis  (llk'nls),iname  of  a  genus  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  plants  found  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  8.,  the  commonest  species  of  which  is 
the  corncockle  iLyehnU  githago).  It  belongs 
to  the  pink  family.  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated aa  garden  flowera  in  the  U.  B.,  the  best 
known  being  the  scarlet  lychnis  (L.  oftatoe- 
donica),  Bometimea  called  the  Halt«ae^f 
a  native  of  N.  Asia, 
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I>7eU  (1Ib1-I),  ancient  n^on  of  Asia  Minor 
of  email  extent,  on  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Mt«.  Taurus  on  the  N.,  Climai  on  the  E.,  and 
Dtedala  on  the  W.;  noted  cities,  XanthuE,  Pa- 
tara,  Finara,  Olympus,  Myra,  Tlos,  and  Tel- 
missus.  The  moat  ancient  name  of  the  coun- 
try, according  to  Herodotus,  was  Milyae,  the 
inhahitants  being  of  two  races — 8olymi  and 
Termjlie  or  Tremitse.  Apollo  vai  often  called 
Lycian  Apollo,  from  his  temple  at  Patara,  aec- 
ond  in  renown  only  to  that  at  Delphi,  and  re- 
garded by  some  aa  the  place  of  his  birth.  The 
Solyni,  doubtFesH  the  earliest  itihabltants,  and 
of  Semitic  stock,  were  conquered  by  the  Trem- 
ilte,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete  and 
took  the  name  of  Lycians.  The  Lycians  were 
conquered  by  Hai^gua,  the  general  of  Cyrus. 
They  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  were  subdued  and  made  a  satrapy  of 
Persia,  and  furnished  fifty  sliips  to  Xeriea  for 
his  invasion  of  Grsece.  Alexander  the  Great 
subdued  the  country  almost  at  the  outset  of 
bis  Asiatic  career;  it  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  Syrian  Empire,  and  was  given  to  the 
Rhodiena  by  the  conquering  Romans.  Soon 
afterwards  it  became  independent  as  a  repub- 
lican confederation  of  cities,  hut  ultimately  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  with  Myra  as  tbe  cap- 
ital. In  the  great  civil  war,  on  the  death  of 
Ctesar,  Lycia  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavius 
and  Antony,  and  was  conquered  by  Srutus 
after  a  desperate  resistance. 

L/con,  abt.  300  B.C.-223;  Greek  philoso- 
pher; b.  Fhrygia;  was  a  disciple  of  Strato,  on 
whose  death,  270,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  in  Athens,  and  for  forty- 
four  years  presided  at  the  Lyceum,  None  ot 
his  writings  are  extant,  except  perhaps  a  frag- 
ment of  a  work  on  characters. 

Lyc'ophiDn,  Greek  poet  and  ^ammarian  of 
the  third  century  B.C.;  b.  Chalcis,  Ubcea;  was 
one  of  tile  seven  poets,  termed  from  their  num- 
ber Pleiades,  who  graced  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  This  king  employed  him  to  clas- 
sify the  works  of  the  comic  poets  contained  in 
the  Alexandrian  Library.  Lycophron  likewise 
composed  a  work  on  the  history  of  Greek  com- 
edy and  comic  poets.  Suidas  has  preserved  the 
titles  of  twenty  ot  his  tragedies.  His  only  ex- 
tant poem,  "Cassandra"  or  "Alexandra,"  is 
proverbial  for  obscurity. 

Lycopodinm  (Il<k6-p0'dl-11m),  genus  of  cryp- 
togamouB  plants  popularly  known  as  club 
moBsea,  the  type  of  tne  small  family  lycopod- 
iacea.  They  are  low  perennials,  having  some- 
thing of  the  habit  of  the  true  mosses,  and  are 
found  in  all  parta  of  the  world.  The  common 
club  moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  which  is 
widely  distributed,  is  found  in  the  U.  S.,  E.  of 
the  MissiBsippi,  and  in  Europe  and  N.  Asia. 
The  plant  had  formerly  a  reputation  as  a 
remedy  in  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  is  now 
of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its 
litres,  which  are  known  in  commerce  as  lyco- 

Lycop'olia.     See  Asstur. 

Lycur'gnB,  Spartan  legislator;  lived,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  common  tradition,  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  and  was  a  son  of  King  Eunomoe; 


.  Charilaos,  but  wa^ 
afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate;  became  on 
his  return  the  founder  of  those  institutions  by 
which  one  of  tbe  most  striking  types  of  nation- 
al character  which  history  contains  was  devel- 
oped in  Sparta.  Some  modem  scholars  con- 
eider  liim  a  mythical  person;  but  the  Spartans 
themselves  built  a  temple  to  his  honor,  and 
Boid  that  he  brought  his  laws  from  Crete,  and 
introduced  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  Del- 

Shie  oracle.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
parton  society  was  the  division  into  two 
claasee  or  castes — the  slaves,  helots,  who  per- 
formed all  the  labor  and  had  absolutely  no 
rights;  and  the  citizens,  Spartans,  who  were 
completely  exempted  from  labor,  and  owned 
and  ruled  the  land.  Only  strong  and  well- 
formed  children  were  allowed  to  live;  the 
weak  or  deformed  were  exposed  to  die  on  Mt. 
Taygetus.    The  boy  was  educated  by  the  state. 


the  severest  disi 

irs  old  he  was  allowed 

:hOBe  his  wife,  and.  al- 


which  subjected  hi 
When  he  was  thirty  y 
to  marry,  but  the  ststi 
though  married,  he  continued 
son  till  his  sixtieth  year. 

Lycnrgns,  abt  396  B.C.-323;  Attic  orator; 
was  elected  guardian  of  the  public  revenue  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  337,  and  continued  in 
office  for  three  consecutive  terms,  filling  it  so 
satisfactorily  that  seventeen  years  af^r  his 
death  a  monument  was  erected  reciting  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  office. 
He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  city  and 
censor.  He  was  one  of  tbe  ten  orators  whose 
surrender  was  demanded  by  Alexander,  hut  the 
people  refused  to  give  him  up.  All  his  ora- 
tions have  perished  except  that  against  Leoc- 
rates,  and  some  fragments. 

Lyd'da,  ancient  town  of  Palestine;  within 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Joppa;  S  m.  £.  of  the  latter.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  bears  the  name  of  Lod,  as 
also  in  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Cestus  Gallus  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem, 
rebuilt  as  capital  of  one  of  the  nine  toparchies 
of  Judffia,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
Jewish  school  of  the  law.  Later  it  received 
the  name  of  Dioapolie;  was  the  birthplace  of 
tbe  celebrated  martyr  St.  George,  the  patron 
of  England.  It  is  still  an  extenaive  town  un- 
der the  name  of  Ludd. 

Lyd'gate,  John,  abt.  1370-1450;  English 
poet;  b.  Lydeate,  Suffolk;  became  the  head  of 
a  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  wrote  several 
poetical  works— " The  Fall  of  Princes,"  "The 
Storie  of  Thebes,"  and  "The  Historie,  Siege, 
and  Destruction  of  Troye  " — which  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  monuments  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  that  obscure  period. 

Lyd'ia,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  bound- 
aries varied  much  in  different  periods,  though 
it  may  be  hounded  by  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Caria, 
and  Ionia  {or  the  i^gean  Sea).  Of  tbe  three 
dynasties  of  Herodotus,  two  are  purely  fabu- 
lous. With  the  MermnadK  ( founded  by 
Gyges),  the  last  of  whom  was  Cnpsus  (over- 
thrown by  the  Persiana,  646  B.C.),  we  begin  to 
touch  historical  times.    Lydia  was  famous  for 
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its  wealth,  whicli  wna  gained  chiefty  by  trade, 
for  which  the  citizens  had  a  natural  aptitude. 
The  LydianH  invented  coined  money  by  im- 
printing on  the  rude  ingot  of  gold  or  silver  the 
official  stamp  of  the  etate  along  with  the  mark 
of  the  king.  The  capital  of  Lydia  was  Bardea 
(now  Sart),  other  cities  of  importance  being 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylum.  (now  Maniua),  Thya- 
teira  (now  Ak  Hissar),  .Philadelphia  (now 
Ala  Shehir),  and  Eypaipa  (now  Birghe).  The 
country  is  still  very  fertile,  and  produces  a 
Ane  quality  of  tobacoo. 

Lyd'ian  Stone,  siliceous  alata  or  flinty  Jasper 
of  a  Telvet-black  color,  used  as  a  touchstone 
for  testing  the  quality  of  gold  and  silver. 

ty'ell.  Sir  Charlei,  1797-1876;  Scottish  ge- 
okigiat;  b.  Kinnordy;  became  Prof,  of  Geology 
in  King's  College,  Loudon,  1832;  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  IS3S  and 
1850;  knighted,  1S48,  and  created  baronet, 
ISM;  works  include  "Principles  of  Geology," 
"  Students'  Manual  of  Geo\agj,"  "  Travels  in 
North  America,"  "  A  Second  Visit  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  and  "  Geological  Evidences  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man."  Though  his  direct  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  were  of  great  value, 
he  is  roost  widely  known  as  the  apostle  of 
"  nniformitarianism,"  the  doctrine  that  the 
stupendous  changes  demonstrated  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth's  crust  were  accomplished 
■lowly  by  the  cumulative  action  of  agencies 
still  at  work  with  undiminished  energy. 

Lyx'damia,  b.  abt.  SSO  B.C.;  Tyrant  o[ 
Naxos;  aided  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchy, 
and  obtained  the  chief  power.  During  his  ab- 
sence to  assist  PisiatratuB  on  his  third  return 
to  Athens,  there  was  a  revolution  in  Naxos; 
but  PisistratuB  subdued  it  and  made  Lygdamis 
tyrant  of  the  island,  about  540;  was  put  down, 
with  other  tyrants,  by  the  LacedEemoniana. 

Lygo'dinm,  genus  of  climbing  ferns.  There 
are  a  number  of  species,  natives  of  warm  coud- 
triei,  and  extending  t«  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
and  N.  America.  Only  one  species  {Lygodium 
palmatam)  is  found  on  the  American  conti- 
nent; it  extends  from  Massachusetts  W.  to 
Eentudcy,  and  sparingly  to  t!ie  S.  From  its 
great  delicacy  and  grace  this  fern  is  much 
used  for  decorative  purposes  in  both  the  fresh 
»nd  dried  state. 

Lyly,  or  LfUy  (lUI),  John,  abt.  1663-1606; 
English  author;  b.  Weald  of  Kent;  was  re- 
puted a  rare  wit  and  poet  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth;  published  "Kuphues,  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit,"  and  "Euphues  and  his  England"; 
also  produced  eight  plays,  designed  for  repre- 
sentauoD  by  children  at  conrt;  was  engaged  in 
the  Uar-Prelate  controversy;  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  "  Pap  with  the  Hatchet,"  against 
the  Martinists.  Hia  *'  Endymion "  and  the 
•ong  on  Cupid  and'Campospe  are  admired. 

Ly'man,  Phineai,  abt.  1716-74;  American 
•oldier;  b.  Durham,  Conn.;  tutor  in  Yale,  173S- 
41;  became  a  lawyer  at  Snflield;  whs  influen- 
tial In  seeuriug  that  town  to  Connecticut;  ap- 
pointed major  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  Uie  Ci»iiiecticat  foroea  in  the  French  .War; 
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built  Fort  Lyman  (since  called  Fort  Edward), 
N.  Y. ;  succeeded  Sir  William  Johnson  in  oom- 
mand  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  the  cap- 
ture of  Crown  Point,  the  surrender  of  Montreal, 
and  the  expedition  against  Havana,  1762;  spent 
several  years  in  England  as  agent  to  solicit 
lands  for  a  colony  in  Florida,  and  died  in  W. 
Florida  (now  Mississippi). 

Lynuut,  Theodore,  1833-97;  American  natu- 
ralist; b.  Walthom,  Mass.;  became  an  assist- 
ant at  the  Cambridge  Mnseum  of  Comparative 
ZoSlogy;  was  Maaaachnaetts  Fish  Commission- 
er, 1866^2,  and  made  the  first  scientific  ex- 
perimeote  in  flsh  culture  undertaken  hy  way 
state;  president  of  the  Boston  Farm  School 
trustee  of  Peabody  Education  Fund  and  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Archeology,  overseer  of  Har- 
vard University,  ISSS-fiO  and  1881-87,  and 
member  of  Congress,  1883-66. 

Lymph  (llmf),  nearly  transparent  and  color* 
leas  fluid  found  in  the  lympluitic  or  absorbent 
vessels  in  nearly  ell  the  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body.  They  begin  in  the  Bubstance  of  the 
tissues  either  as  clefts  or  minute  but  definite 
vessels,  converge  toward  the  central  parts,  unit- 
ing with  each  other  into  larger  branches,  which 
usually  follow  the  same  course  as  the  corre- 
sponding blood  vessels,  pass  through  a  series  of 
small  solid  glandular  organs,  the  "  lymphatic 
glands,"  and  finally  empty  into  the  venous  sys- 
tem by  two  main  trunks,  via.,  the  "  thoracic 
duct,"  bringing  the  lymph  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  trunk,  and  left  upper  portions, 
and  emptying  into  the  left  subclavian  vein; 
and  the  "  right  lymphatic  duct,"  bringing  the 
lymph  from  the  right  upper  portions,  and  emp- 
tying into  the  right  subclavian  vein.  '  The 
lymph  cells,  almost  ^i^^  in.  in  diameter,  are 
irregularly  round  masses  of  protoplasm  with  a 
nucleus.  They  originate  principally  iu  the 
lymphatic  tissue  through  which  the  lymph  cur- 
rent passes,  and  when  they  are  poured  by  the 
great  lymphatic  trunks  into  the  venous  blood 
current,  the  lymph  cells  are  thereafter  known 
as  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The 
lymph  contained  within  the  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  digestive  tract  during  certain  stages  of 
digestion  becomes  mingled  with  the  particles 
of  oil  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  contents; 
the  emulsion  thus  formed  produces  the  tempo- 
rary milky  appearance  of  the  fluid  within  the 
intestinal  lymphatics,  which,  in  recognition  of 
this  condition,  is  designated  as  chyle  and  the 
vessels  often  as  lacteala.  After  the  digestive 
processes  are  completed,  the  milky  appearance 
disappears  and  the  lymph  within  the  absorb- 
ents of  the  inteatines  Tetnms  to  its  usual 
limpid  condition. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr.,  1749-79;  American  pa- 
triot; b.  Prince  George  parish,  S.  C;  educated 
in  Cambridge  Univ.  and  studied  law  in  Lon- 
don; became  a  captain  in  the  8.  Carolina 
provincial  troops;  succeeded  his  father  in 
Congress,  1778,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  retired  soon  after 
because  of  ill  health;  and  w^  lost  ate 
route  to  Franoe. 
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Lynch'bmg,  cit;  in  Carapbell  Co.,  Va.;  on 
the  James  River;  U7  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Rich- 
mond; is  on  the  sides  of  a.  bill  rising  abruptly 
from  the  river,  and  presents  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance with  its  numerous  terraces  and  orna- 
mental villa  residences,  which  command  a 
'  splendid  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  20  m.  distant.  It  is  a  central  point 
for  an  extensive  shipping  and  distributing  busi- 
ness, has  numerous  manufactories  of  tobacco, 
several  iron  foundries,  railway  machine  shops, 
cotton  and  Qouring  taiUa,  and  poBBesses  a  mag- 
nificent water  power,  while  in  th;  immediate 
vicinity  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are 
found.  The  city  was  an  important  base  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War, 
but  early,  18S5,  Gen.  Sheridan  destroyed  the 
canal  and  the  railways  leading  into  it.  It  is 
the  Beat  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 
and  the  Virginia  ilapcist  Seminary.  Pop. 
(1910)   29,494. 

Lynch  Law,  as  understood  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
practice  of  trying  and  punishing  men,  by  un- 
authorized persons,  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  in  violation  of  the  right  of  the  proper  legal 
authorities  to  bring  alleged  offenders  to  trial 
for  alleged  crimes  and  offen»es  with  which 
they  are  charged.  The  origin  bf  this  phrase' 
has  been  variously  accounted  for.  According 
to  some  authorities  it  was  derived  from  the 
practice  of  Col.  Charles  Lynch,  of  Virginia, 
1736-96,  of  executing  without  trial  the  mem- 
bers of  a  band  of  Tory  marauders  that  infested 
the  newly  settled  country.  Another  account 
derives  the  term  from  the  summary  methods 
taken  by  a  planter  named  John  Lynch  to  rid 
the  region  of  outlaws  and  escaped  slaves  who 
took  refuge  in  the  Dismal  Swamp.  This  may- 
have  been  Col.  Charles's  brother,  who  founde<l 
the  town  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  who  is  said 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  original 
"Judge  Lynch";  while  others  trace  the  phrase 
back  to  one  Lynch  who  was  sent  to  America  to 
punish  pirates  abt.  1887,  or  to  James  Fitz- 
Btephsns  Lynch,  mayor  of  Oalway,  Ireland, 
who,  1493,  executed  his  own  son  for  murder.  A 
tradition  of  the  Drake  family  of  N.  Carolina 
ascribes  the  phrase  to  the  precipitate  hanging, 
to  prevent  a  rescue,  of  a  Tory  named  Maj. 
Beard  on  Lynch  Creek,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  C. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  Tories  were  not 
in  pursuit,  the  captors  went  through  the 
forms  of  a  court  martial,  and  hanged  the  life- 
less body  in  execution  of  its  decree. 

LTiidliniBt  (Undlifirst),  Jidm  Singleton  Cop- 
ley  (Baron),  1772-1863;  British  statesman; 
b.  Boston,  Mass.;  son  of  the  artist  John  Sin- 
gleton Copley;  went  to  England,  1775;  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1804 ;  became 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  1817;  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Tory.  1818;  was  knighted  and  made 
solicitor  general,  1619;  was  counsel  of  George 
IV,  1820,  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  be- 
came attorney-general,  1B24 ;  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Cambridge  Univ.,  1826;  opposed  Catholic 
•mancipation;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  ss 
Baron  Lyndhurst  and  appointed  lord  chancellor, 
1S27,  holding  that  ofOce  until  1830,  a  second 
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time,  1834-^S,  and  again,  1841-4S.  Be  was 
possessed  of  great  eloquence  and  continued  to 
astonish  the  House  by  his  speeches  up  to  his 
ninetieth  year.  His  denunciation  of  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  1853,  cre- 
sted a  European  sensation,  and,  1869,  he  at- 
tacked the  policy  of  Napoleon  III  with  equal 
effect. 

Lynn,  city  in  Essex  Co.,  Mass.;  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;  11  m.  NE.  of  Boston;  contains 
several  village^;  is  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
chiefly  shoes,  morocco  leather,  and  electrical 
supplies;  and  has  several  national  and  savings 
banks,  Soldiers'  Monument,  public  library,  and 
Lynn  Woods,  a  natural  pleasure  reservation  of 
over  2,000  acres.    l'op.(1910)   B9,33a. 

Lynx,  name  given  to  several  members  of 
the  cat  family  {Felid^),  distinguished  by  the 
abHonee  of  the  first  upper  premolar,  by  their 
tufted  ears,  and,  with  one  exception,  by  their 
short,  stubby  tails.  The  fur  is  soft,  gray,  or 
reddish  gray,  more  or  less  spotted  and  mar- 
bled, very  thick  and  soft  in  N.  species.    With 


the  exception  of  the  Caracal,  the  lynxes  are  all 
inhabitants  of  the  N.  hemisphere.  Two  well- 
marked  species,  Ijynic  borealu  and  L.  pardina, 
occur  in  Europe  and  two  in  N.  America,  the 
bay  lynx  {L.  nifua)  and  the  Canada  lynx  (L, 
canadfitsU) .  Except  that  it  is  smaller,  meas- 
uring about  3  ft.  in  length,  this  last  is  very 
similar  to  the  animal  found  in  N.  Europe. 

Ly'on,  Hary,  17Q7-1849;  American  educat- 
or; b.  Buckland,  Mass.;  opened  at  S.  Hadley, 
Mass.,  1837,  and  presided  over  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary  (now  college),  on 
a  plan  combining  domestic  labor  with  moral 
snd  intellectual  culture,  tilt  her  death;  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  seminary 
and  "  The  Missionary  Offering." 

Lyon,  Matthew,  1746-1828;  Amerioau  poli- 
tician; b.  Wicklow  Co.,  Ireland;  emigrate  to 
New  York  in  boyhood;  became,  1776,  lieuten- 
ant  in  a  company  of  "  Oreen  Mountain  Boys," 
paymaster-eokmel  of  militia,,  member  ah  ni» 
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Legialature,  and  ftsaistant  judge;  fonnded  the 
town  of  Fairhaveti,  1783;  built  saw  and  griHt 
mills;  established  a  forge;  roada  paper  irom 
baaswood ;  maaiifa«tured  types,  and  isBued  a 
paper  called  The  ^oourge  of  Arittoeraey  and 
Sepoaiiory  of  Important  Politioal  Truth;  was 
elected  to  CongresH,  1797,  aa  a  JefTersonian; 
was,  1798,  convicted  of  libel  against  Prea. 
Adams,  fined  91,000,  and  imprisoned  four 
months  in  Vergennes  jail,  during  which  time  he 
was  reelected  twice;  narrowly  eacaped  expul- 
sion, first  as  a  conricted  felon,  and  afterwards 
on  account  of  an  altercation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  Roger  Qriswold,  of  Connecticut, 
resulting  in  blows ;  removed  to  Kentucky, 
1801;  was  again  member  of  Congress,  1803-11; 
bui)t  gunboats  on  speculation  for  the  War  of 
1S12,  and  became  bankrupt;  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Uonroe,  1820,  U.  S.  factor  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Arkansas,  and  was  elected 
delegate  to  Congress  from  that  territory,  but 
soon  after  died  at  &padra  Bluff,  Ark. 

Lyon,  Vatlunlel,  1819-61;  U.  S.  army  offi- 
cer; b,  Ashford,  Conn.;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1841  j  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mex- 
ican wars;  at  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  in 
oommaud  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  and  broke 
up  a  camp  of  secessionists  established  by  the 
<j«Temor,  C.  F.  Jackson.  Jackson  then  as- 
sembled a  force  at  Booneville,  where  be  was 
routed  (June  17,  1861)  by  Lyon,  then  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers.  On  August  2d  Lyon 
defeated  the  Confederates  under  UcCulloch  at 
Dry  Spring,  near  Springfield,  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek,  August  lOtb. 
He  bequeathed  bis  property  to  the  Oovemment. 
His  "Last  Political  Writings"  were  published, 
1862. 

Ly'ou,  Bdmtmd  (first  Baron  Lyons  of  Christ- 
church),  1790-1868;  British  naval  officer;  b. 
Burton,  Hampshire;  descended  from  Gov.  John 
Wintbrop,  of  Massachusetts;  entered  the  Brit- 
ish navy  in  childhood;  became  a  midshipman, 
1803;  was  engaged,  1828,  in  the  blockade  of 
Navarino,  Oreeoe,  then  held  by  the  Turks,  and 
conveysd  King  Otho  to  Athens  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom;  was  knighted,  and 
resided  there  as  minister  fourteen  years.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command  of  the  Black  Bea 
Squadron,  became  commander  in  chief,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  brilliant  services,  which 
procured  him  a  peerage,  1856;  became  suocee- 
aively  vice  admiral  and  admiral,  18fi7. 

lyoVM,  third  larg^t  city  of  France  and  ita 
moet  important  manufacturing  center;  capital 
of  the  department  of  Rhone ;  at  the  confiuence 
of  the  SaOne  and  Rhone  rivers;  31G  ib.  SSE.  of 
Paris;  is  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  mili- 
tary divisions  of  France,  and  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, having  eighteen  detached  forts  forming  a 
circle  around  it  IS  m.  .in  circuit.  It  consists  of 
a  central  part,  oorering  a  peninsula  formed  hy 
the  two  rivers,  and  a  number  of  suburbs  scat- 
tered over  the  bills  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
SaAne  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
TwelTS  bridges  span  the  Saflne,  seven  the 
Bhoae.    Bonu  quarters  of  the  city  and  several 
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of  the  many  public  squares  are  handsome. 
Place  Belleeour  is  one  of  the  largest  squares 
in  Europe;  on  Place  des  Terreauz  stood  the 
guillotine,  1704;  from  the  summit  of  the  Hill 
□t  Fourviiree,  on  the  right  tiank  of  the  BaOne, 
where  stands  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourvieres,  a  most  magnillcent  view  is  present- 
ed of  tbe  city,  the  Alps  to  the  one  side  and  the 
Cevennes  to  the  other.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings the  most  remarkable  are  tbe  HAtel  de 
Ville,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings  of 
ita  kind  in  Europe;  tbe  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
on  the  Place  des  Terreaux;  the  cathedral,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  Hill  of  Fourvi_ereB,  in 
Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI;  the 
Church  of  St.  Niiier,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, etc  The  educational  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  are  numerous.  The  Royal 
College  was  founded,  1610,  and  enjoys  a  great 


In  the  Martini^re  220  sons  of  artisans  receive 
gratuitous  education,  'ihe  dye  works,  foun- 
dries, glass  houses,  potteries,  tanneries,  and 
breweries  of  Lyons  are  very  extensive,  especial- 
ly the  latter.  Its  manufactures  of  jewelry,, 
hats,  fine  liqueurs,  and  chemicals  also  are  im-  . 
portent,  and  ita  trade  in  ita  own  manufactures 
and  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
especially  in  wine,  is  very  brisk;  it  communi- 
cates by  canals  with  Bordeaux,  Paris,  Mar- 
seilles, Geneva,  and  the  Rhine.  Ita  principal 
business  is  its  silk  manufacture,  in  which 
branch  of  industry  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  city  is  very  . 
old.  The  ancient  Lugdunun,  on  tbe  Hill  of 
Fourvieres  {Fonim  vrtus) ,  was  colonized,  43 
B.C.,  by  MunatiuB  Plancus.  Under  Augustus  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gaul. 
German! cus,  Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cara- 
calla,  and  Geta  were  born  here,  '  In  the  early 
Middle  Ages  it  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons.  During  tbe  revolution  it  suffered  ter- 
ribly; its  insurrection  against  the  Convention 
waa  punished  by  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouchd 
with  an  unheard-of  cruelty.  After  the  fall  ot 
Robespierre  the  horrors  were  repeated.  The 
terrorists  aud  their  adherents  were  drowned  in 
the  Rhone.  Again,  1814,  1815,  1830,  1831,  and 
finally,  1870-71,  it  waa  much  disturbed  by 
riots.    Pop.  (1S06)  472,114. 

Lyons,  Golf  of,  large  bay  formed  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  tbe  S.  coast  of  France;  re- 
ceives the  Rhone;  Marseilles  and  Toulon  stand 
on  ita  shores.     \ 

Lyre  (llr),  musical-instrument  of  unknown 
origin  and  antiquity,  famous  in  mythology  and 
poetry.  Diodorus  ascribes  its  invention  to 
the  Egyptian  Hermes  (Mercury).  According 
to  the  tradition,  the  Nile  in  its  subsidence  left 
on  its  banks  a  tortoise  shell,  the  contents 
whereof  were  so  dried  by  the  sun  that  the  hard- 
strained  cartilage  was  like  stretched  catgut. 
This  gave  the  hint  of  an  instrument.  The 
Greek  tradition  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  Egyptian.  The  improvements  in  the  lyre 
were  made  by  the  Greeks,  who  increased  the 
capacities  of  the  iiutrument  by  adding  to  th? 
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nunber  of  the  strings.    The  moat  ancient  lyre 
had  three;   the  lyre  of  Terpander    (6B0  b.o.)i 
seven;  the  lyre  of  Pythagoras  (600  a.c),  eight. 
The   number    was    qft«r' 
wards  increased.    In  the 
I   age  of  Sappho  some  had 
a  compass  of  two  octaves 
and    more    than    twenty 
strings.    In  its  perfected 
form   the   lyre   consisted 
of    two    aide    pieces    set 
upright,  like  horns,  con- 
nects! together  near  the 
top  by  a  wooden  cross- 
piece;    the   string   were 
attached     to     this,     and 
stretched    perpendicular- 
ly, the  lower  end  being 
fastened    to    the    bottom 
Lnts.  of     the     resonant    shell. 

They  were  struck  with 
either  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum,  a  stlclc  of 
polished  wood  or  ivory.  When  played,  the 
tyre  was  held  between  the  knees. 

Lyre  Bird,  name  given  to  three  Australian 
birds  ( Menura  atiperba,  M.  victories,  and  M. 
atberti)  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  shaped 
tail  of  the  male.  The  outermost  feather  on 
either  side  curves  outward  like  the  sides  of  an 
ancient  lyre,  while  the  effect  is  heightened  by 


the  fact  that  the  two  inner  tail  feathers  are 
little  more  than  mere  shafts,  and  the  twelve 
others  have  very  sparse,  slender  barbs,  thus 
suggesting  the  strings  of  the  instrument.  The 
lyre  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  fowl,  has 
long,  strcng  legs,  and  short  weak  wings.  The 
general  color  is  olive  brown.  It  has  a  striking 
song,  is  very  shy,  and  inhabits  the  dense  thick- 
ets of  New  S.  Wales. 

Lyte  Tut' tie,  name  applied  to  the  largest 
of  the  sea  turtles,  Dcrmochclya  coriacea,  on 
account  of  its  somewhat  lyre-shaped  outline, 
the  strings  of  the  instrument  being  suggested 
by  the  keels  on  the  back.  This  turtle  differs 
from  all  other  living  species  in  the  fact  that  the 
carapace,  instead  of  being  composed  of  large, 
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regular  plates  of  bone,  related  and  united  to 
the  vertebrEe  and  ribs,  is  formed  of  large  num- 
bers of  thin,  irreguUrly  shaped  pieces  of  bone, 
having  no  relation  to  the  skeleton.  This  turtle 
attains  a  weight  of  1,000  lbs. 

Lya  i\(a),  river  which  rises  in  IVance,  in  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  flows  in  a  N£. 
direction  into  Belgium,  and  joins  the  Scheldt 
at  Ghent  after  a  course  of  125  m.,  of  which  46 
have  been  changed  into  a  canal. 

Lysan'der,  d.  396  B.C.;  Spartan  general;  re- 
ceived, 407,  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Beet, 
and  defeated  the  Athenians  off  the  promontory 
of  Notium.  His  term  of  command  having  ex- 
pired, he  was  replaced  by  Callicratidas,  but 
Calticratidaa  was  defeated,  408  B.C.,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  ArginusK;  and  as  it  was  against  the 
Spartan  laws  that  the  same  person  could  hold 
an  office  twice,  Aracus  was  nominally  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet,  while  in  reality  Lysander 
held  the  command.  His  campaigns  were  very 
brilliant.  He  routed  and  captured  the  Athen- 
ian fleet  at  j£gospotam:,  and  early  in  the  next 
year  <404  a.c.)  took  Athens,  thus  ending  the 
I'eloponnesi  an  War.  He  was  killed  while  be- 
sieging Haliartus. 

Lfs'ia^  Syrian  nobleman  of  the  blood  royal, 
whom  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  setting 
out  for  Persia,  appointed  guardian  of  his  son 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  such  he 
waged  a  formidable  war  with  the  Jews.  His 
vast  forces  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maccatueus 
near  Emmaus  (166  B.C.),  he  was  himself  re- 
pulsed near  Bethsura  in  the  following  year, 
but  took  that  fortress,  163  B.C.,  and  laid  si^e 
to  Jerusalem,  but  by  an  insurrection  at  An- 
tioch  was  forced  to  treat  with  the  Jews,  Short- 
ly afterwards  Lysias  was  put  to  death  by  the 
populace  of  Antioch,  who  had  rebelled  in  favor 
of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Lyaita,  46B  B.C.-379;  one  of  the  canonical 
Attic  orators,  model  of  the  "plain  style";  son 
of  Cephalus,  a  wealthy  Syracusan,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Athens.  In  443  he  emigrated  with  an 
Athenian  colony  to  Tburii,  Italy,  but,  413,  was 
expelled  with  300  others  by  the  partisans  of 
Sparta.  He  returned  to  Athens,  411,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  aa  an  enemy  of  the  oli- 
garchs, but  effected  his  escape.  From  Megara 
he  sent  much  aid  to  Thrasybulua  against  the 
Thirty  Tyrants;  on  their  overthrow,  403,  re- 
turned to  Athens;  and  thenceforth  chiefly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  speeches  for 
in  litigation,  sometimes  plead- 
Out  of  more  than  400  orations 
,  only  thirty-ftve  are  extant. 

(U-sIm'fl-kQs),  abt.  360  B.C.- 
King of  Thrace;  b.  Pella,  Macedonia; 
served  as  a  general  in  the  army  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  received  Thrace  on  the  division 
of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  323. 
In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  hav- 
ing defeated  Antiochus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
301,  united  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  his 
dominions.  An  expedition  he  undertook,  292, 
against  the  Get*,  N.  of  the  Danube,  was  un- 
fortunate ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  with)  Ihia 
2  > 
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whole  army,  aod  received  his  freedom  only  by 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriRge  to  the  King 
of  the  Oette.  After  the  murBer  of  his  son 
A^thocles,  who  wa«  much  loved,  the  population 
of  Asia  Minor  rose  in  insurrection,  and  was 
iupport«d  by  Seleucus,  and  in  the  battle  of  Co- 
rupedion,  Ljsimachus  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Lysip'piis,  Greek  sculptor;  h.  Sicyon;  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century  B.C. ;  became  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  his  statues  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  be  being  the  only  sculptor,  as  Apel- 
lea  was  the  only  painter,  to  whom  Alexander 
would  sit  Pliny  tells  us  that  Lysippua  mode 
about  1,500  pieces,  but  as  he  always  worked 
in  bronse,  his  works  have  all  perished. 

Lja'tra,  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed 
by  Pliny  in  Galatia  and  by  Ptolemy  in  Isauria, 
while  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  placed 
in  Lycaonia.  It  was  the  native  place  ol  Tim- 
othy; the  scene  of  Paul's  miracle  of  healing  a 
lame  man;  of  tbe  attempted  worship  of  I^aul 
and  Barnabas  as  Jnpiter  and  Mercuriua;  and 
of  tbe  stoning  of  the  former  ( Acts  xiv ) .  The 
site  of  Lystra  has  been  disputed  by  modern 
travelers. 

Lyte  (lit),  Heniy  Franda,  1793-1847;  Scot- 
tish hymn  writer;  b.  Ednam,  near  Kelso;  or- 
dained, 18tS,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of 
Lower  Brizham,  Devon,  1S23 ;  wrote  many 
popular  hymns,  among  them  "Abide  with  me; 
fast  falls  the  eventide,"  etc, 

Lyt'teltati,  George  {first  Baron),  1709-73; 
British  statesman  and  author ;  b.  Hagley, 
Worcestershire;  son  tff  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton; 
entered  Parliament,  1735;  joined  the  young 
"Patriots."  who  eventually  drove  Walpole 
from  power,  and  soon  figured  with  Pitt  and 
Pulteney  among  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents  of   the   ministry;    became   aecretary    to 


Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales;  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  1751 ;  became  succeasively  oofferer 
of  the  king's  household,  privy  councilor,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1765.  Be  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  1766,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  IMtelton  of  Frankley.  His  works  in- 
clude "  Letters  from  a  Persian  in  England," 
"  ObaervatioQS  on  the  Converaion  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul,"  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead," 
"  History    of    Heii:7    II,"    and    a    number    of 

Lyt'tleton,  Thomas.  See  LrmxTon,  Thomab. 


Lytton,  Edward  Robert  Bnlwer-Lytton 
(Earl),  laSl-Sl;  English  poet  and  eUtesman; 
b.  London;  son  of  I^rd  Lytton,  the  novelist; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service,  1849,  as  attaoM 
and  secretaiT  to  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
minister  at  Washington;  later  served  as  altaclU 
at  The  Hague,  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople, 
and  Vienna;  was  consul  general  at  Belgrade, 
I860;  subsequently  was  secretary  of  legation, 
ahargi  d'affairet,  secretary  of  embassy,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
other  cities.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Lisbon,  1874;  was  Viceroy  of  India,  ISTft-SOi 
succeeded  to  the  title  as  Baron  Lytton,  1873, 
and  was  promoted  to  an  earldom,  IBSO;  was 
ambassador  to  France,  1887--91.  In  literature 
he  was  known  as  "  Owen  Meredith."  His  works 
include :  "  Clytemneatra  and  Other  Poems," 
"  Lncile,"  a  novel  in  verse;  "The  Ring  of 
Amasis,"  s  prose  romance;  "Chronicles  and 
Characters,"  "  Fables  in  Song,"  "  Orval,  or  the 
Fool  of  Time,"  "  After  Paradise,"  "  Julian 
Fane,  a  Memoir."  He  published  his  father's 
speeches,  also  his  "  Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Kemaina." 


M,  thirteenth  letter  and  tenth  consonant  of 
the  English  alphabet.  The  form  of  the  char- 
acter, like  that  of  the  other  English  letters,  is 
ultimately  derived,  though  with  modifications, 
from  the  ancient  Fhienician.  The  letter  M  in 
English  has  in  all  ^sitions  one  uniform,  well- 
known  sound.  It  IS  often  called  a  liquid  or 
semivowel,  and  is  a  labial  nasal,  having  the 
same  relation  to  the  labial  mutes  as  n  to  the 
lingual  mutes,  and  ng  to  the  palatal  mutes. 
See  Abbxeviatioiis. 

Haju    See  Mat. 

Haaa.    See  Meuse. 

Hab,  fairy,  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and 
other  English  poets.  According  to  Voss,  she  is 
improperly  called  Queen  Mab,  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  old  English  word  queen  or 
qutmt   (A.  S.  oicen,  woman). 

lUblr  (mA-bie'),  Gabriel  Bonnot  de,  1709- 
B5;  French  publicist;  b.  Grenoble:  family 
name  Bonnot.  Like  his  younger  brother,  the 
philoeopher  Condillae,  he  was  ordained,  but 
was  secretly  employed  in  affairs  of  state  by 
bis  r^Uve,  Cardinal  de  Xencin,  minister  of 


Louis  XV,  until  a  quarrel  terminated  the  r»- 
lation.  In  1748  appeared  his  "Droit  publio 
de  I'Europe,'-'  which  achieved  a  remarkable  suc- 
ttess,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  historical 
disquisitions.  He  visited  Poland,  1771,  at  the 
request  of  its  government,  to  prepare  a  code 
of  laws,  and  published,  1781,  "  Du  gouveme- 
ment  de  la  Pologne."  He  was  also  consulted 
by  the  American  Congress  on  tbe  preparation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  embodied  his 
views  in  his  "  Observations  sur  le  gouveme- 
ment  et  lea  lois  des  £ltats-Uuis  d'Amerique." 
Later  philoeophers  have  generally  agreed  in 
tracing  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  modern  com- 
munism in  his  "  Entretiens  de  Phooion,"  "  De 
la  L^alation,"  and  "  Frincipes  de  Morale." 

Macad'am,  John  London,  17S6-1836;  Scot- 
tish engineer;  b,  Ayr;,  settled  in  New  York, 
1770,  where  during  the  Revolution  he  was 
iigent  for  the  sale  of  prizes;  returned  to  Scot- 
land, 1783,  and  became  a  trustee  of  the  roads 
and  deputy  lord  lieutenant  of  Ayrshire.  Be- 
tween 1708  and  1815  he  traveled  30,000  m. 
and  spent  more  than  five  years  and  £5.000  in 
investigating  the   roads  of  Great  Britain.     In 
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ISll  he  made  a  communication  to  ck  conunittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  tlie  Bubject,  con- 
taining the  outlinee  of  his  system  and  direc- 
tions for  repairing  ro&ds.  In  1815  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  trust  or  dis- 
trict of  roads  of  Bristol,  and,  ISIO,  commenced 
carrying  his  system,  into  operation.  In  a  few 
years,  out  of  the  25,600  m.  of  public  roads  in 
the  idngdom,  nearly  seven  tenths  were  macad- 
amiied;  and  at  his  death  it  is  helieved  that 
there  were  not  260  m.  of  the  whole  not  macad- 

UcAU',  Bobert  WUtaker,  1821-93;  Anglo- 
French  philanthropist;  b.  Macclesfield;  pastor 
of  Congregational  churches  in  England  for 
twenty-three  years;  established  the  McAU  Mis- 
sion in  Paris,  1872,  and  directed  it  till  hia 
death  1  work  was  extended  till  it  comprised 
over  100  stations  in  Paris  and  Tarious  parts 
.  of  France  and  a  mission  boat  which  plies  on 
the  inland  waters  of  the  country.  A  few  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  mission  the  French 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  and 
the  Society  for  the  ^Encouragement  of  Well- 
doing bestowed  gold  medals  on  Dr.  McAll,  and, 
1892,  the  French  Govt,  conferred  on  bim  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Macao  (m^-kil'd),  city  and  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  China,  in  province  of  Kwangtung;  be- 
longing t«  Portugal,  and  situated  on  n  penin- 
sula of  the  Island  of  Macao  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  40  m.  W.  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  Portuguese  established  a  factory  here. 
1517 :  obtained  a  grant  of  the  place  from 
the  Chinese  emperor,  16S6,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  a  very  extensive  trade;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  English  at  Hong  Kong 
its  commerce  has  much  decreased,  though  it 
was  made  a  tree  port,  1845.  '  The  coolie  trade 
was  the  chief  business  until  abolished  in  1874. 
Camoens  resided  here,  and  wrote  his  "  Lu- 
siad";  an  adjacent  cave  is  still  pointed  out 
as  a  favorite  place  of  his.    Pop.  (1899)  63,091. 

Macaqne  (mfi-kBk'),  common  name  for  vari- 
ous Old  World  monlcJ^  of  the  genus  Maeacut, 
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macaques  the  tail  Is  longer  than  the  body,  but 
in  many  it  is  veiy  short,  while  in  the  Bar- 
bary  ape  it  is  entirely  wanting.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  a  few  are  found  on 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  being  the  only  moi^eys 
found  wild  in  Europe.  All  other  macaques  are 
found  in  Asia  or  the  adjacent  islands. 


as  are  grown  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  California. 
The  wheat  is  ground  by  a  peculiar  process, 
being  first  wet  and  then  heated.  The  flour 
resulting  is  very  coarse.  It  is  mixed  with 
warm  water  and  worked  into  a  paste.  This 
paste  Is  forced  by  a  press  through  holes  in  an 
iron  plate.  If  the  holes  are  small,  vermieelU 
is  thus  formed.  A  still  finer  and  smaller  sort 
is  fedelini.  Large  pipe-shaped  cylinders  of  this 
paste  constitute  macaroni.  When  the  paste  is 
rolled  thin  and  cut  into  various  shapes,  Italian 
pasU  is  the  result.  After  molding,  the  maca- 
roni is  partially  baked.  Italy  is  the  principil 
seat  of  this  manufacture.  France  and  Eng- 
land produce  a  considerable  quantity,  and  a 
few  firms  in  the  U.  S,  produce  an  article  equal 
to  any  of  the  imported  kinds. 

MacttTon'ic  Po'etry,  originally  a  species  of 
verse  in  which  words  of  a  modem  language 
furnished  with  Latin  terminations  were  inter- 
mingled; afterwards,  in  general,  any  verses  ex- 
hibiting a  medley  of  languages.  The  invention 
of  macaronics  is  usually  attributed  to  Teofllo 
Fotengo,  called  Merlino  Coccajo  (1491-1644), 
a  learned  and  witty  Benedictine.  Tbey  existed 
before  him,  but  he  first  gave  to  them  poetic 
excellence. 

McAr'thni,    Duncan,    1772-1830;    American 

pioneer;  b.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  was  a  ranger 
or  scout  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  from  abt.  1700 
until  the  victoiy  of  Gen.  Wayne,  1794;  soon 
afterwards  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  surveyor,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  major 
general  of  the  territorial  militia;  in  War  of 
1812  was  a  brigadier  general,  and,  1814,  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Harrison  in  command  of  the  Army 


ber    of   Congress,    1623-25,    and    Governor    of 

Ohio,  1830-33. 

Macart'ney,  Geoige  (first  Earl),  1737-1806; 
British  diplomatist;  b.  near  Belfast,  Ireland; 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  Russia,  1705 ;  made  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  1700 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Irish  Parliament;  was  Governor  of  the  Island 
of  Qronada,  1775-79,  and  of  Madras,  1780-86. 
In  1792  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  Court  of  Peking,  being  the  first 
English  envoy  ever  sent  to  China,  and  was 
afterwards  the  first  British.  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1776  he  was  created 
baron;  1792,'  viscount;  and,  1794,  Earl  Ma- 
cartney in  the  Irish  peerage;  and,  1796,  he 
received  a  British  barony. 

Macas'ui,  town  of  Celebes;  on  the  Strait 
of  Macassar;    is   the   capital   not   only  of  the 


eharacterized    by    a    projecting   muzzle,    cheek     government  of  Macassar,  but  of  all  the  Dutch 
pouches,  and  large  ischial  callosities.    In  some  I  possessions  in  Celebes  and  of  many  nei^boi 
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ing  islands.  Next  to  BataviR  it  U  the  most 
important  Dutch  center  in  the  £.  Indies.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  la  surrounded  by 
walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  Fort  Rot- 
terdam.  Its  harbor  ia  spacious  and  safe,  and 
its  trade,  especially  in  tortoise  shell,  edible 
nests,  ebony,  sandalwood,  rice,  and  apices,  is 
large.  An  oil,  so  called  because  originally  ob- 
tained here,  was  formerly  used  in  dressing  the 
hair.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
govenunent  of  Macassar  are  Mohaminedans, 
and  are  considered  the  moet  gifted  and  civil' 
iied  tribe  of  the  Malayan  race.  Pop.  abt. 
20,000. 

Umcuut,  StTXit  of,  passage  of  wat«r  sepa- 
rating Borneo  from  Celebes,  varying  in  breadth 
from  60  to  100  m.;  navigation  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  shoals  and  rocl^. 

Macaslay,  Sir  James  Bnclunan,  ITOS-lSSfl; 
Canadian  jurist;  b.  Niagara,  Ontario;  fought 
during  the  War  of  1812;  vob  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1822;  executive  councilor  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland;  be- 
came judge  of  the  Court  ol  Queen's  Bench, 
1829;  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  1849-58,  and  shortly  before  bis  death 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Error  and 
Appeal.  The  statutes  of  Upper  Canada  were 
consolidated,  1858,  under  his  supervision  and 
largely  by  his  aid;  knighted,  1859. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington  (Baron  Ma- 
caulay  of  Rothley),  I800-5U;  English  his- 
torian; b.  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire;  son 
of  Zacbary  Macaulay,  eminent  as  a  philanthro- 
pist; gained  the  Chnncelior's  medal  at  Cam- 
bridee,  ISIQ,  for  a  poem  on  "Pompeii,"  and 
1820,  for  one  on  "  Evening  " ;  took  the 


second  Craven  scholarship  at  Trinity  CoUej 
1821 ;  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  1822.  his 
d^but  as  a  writer  was  made  in  the  columns  of 
The  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  for  twenty  years 
.  thereafter  he  was  a  constant  writer  for  that 
periodical.     His  brilliant  essay  on   "  Milton," 

Eubllshed  in  The  Edinburgh  Reoiea;,  1825,  gave 
im  celebrity  as  a  critic.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar,  1826,  but  seems  never  to  have  prac- 
ticed, and  soon  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the 
Berrice  of  the  Whig  Party.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy ;  in 
1830  Lord  Lanadowne  procured  his  election  to 
Parliament  from  the  pocket  l>orough  of  Calne; 
in  1833  he  sat  as  member  for  Leeds. 

He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of 
control,  1833,  but  resigned  that  ofUce  and  his 
Beat  in  Parliament  to  become  legal  member  of 
.  the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  Returning, 
1838,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Edin- 
buigh,  and  was  Secretaij  of  War  in  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
1839-41.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power,  1846,  he  .was  msde  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  but  having  supported  the  Maynooth 
grant  (to  Maynooth  (Jollege,  Ireland),  he  was 
defeated,  1847.  In  1849  Macaulay  was  chosen 
lord  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Gla^w;  1852.  was 
returned  to  Parliament  from  Edinburgh;  1857, 
W>a  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  was  chosen 
ft  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy.    Be  WAS  buried  in  Weetmuuter  Abbey. 


Macaw',  large  parrots  of  the  genua  Am  or 
Siliace,  forming  the  subfamily  Arina,  a  group 
peculiar  to  S.  America.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions they  are  distinguished  by  their  size, 
their   enormous   beaks,   long   tails,   and   gaudy 
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colors,  in  which  brilliant  red,  blue,  and  vellow 
are  conspicuous.  Their  voice  ia  loud  and  harsh, 
and  they  do  not  learn  to  talk  well.  The  great 
blue  macaw  (Ara  ararauna),  which  is  about 
3  ft,  long,  bright  blue  above  and  equally  vivid 
yellow  below,  is  a  well-known  example  of  the 
group. 

Macbeth',  Scottish  chieftain  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy;  hero  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 
King  Duncan  invaded  ThorQon's  territories  in 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  which  were  defended  t^ 
Macbeth,  who  killed  Duncan  near  Elgin,  1039. 
Macbeth  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Scot- 
land. In  1054  he  was  defeated  near  Dunsinane 
by  an  English  force  under  Si  ward.  Earl  of 
Northumberland ;  and,  1056  or  1057,  was  killed 
at  Lumphanan  by  Macduff  and  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  Duncan.    Malcolm  was  proclaimed  king. 

Mac'cabees,  family  consisting  of  the  father, 
Muttathias.  and  his  five  sons,  Jochanan,  Simon, 
Judas,  Elcazer,  and  Jonathan,  who  were  the 
first  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  the 
attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Syrian 
king,  to  destroy  the  Jewish. nation.  The  name 
Maccabee  was  originally  given  to  Judas. 

Maccabees,  Books  of,  are  four  in  number. 
The  first  two  are  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  are  found  also  in 
Luther's  translation,  as  well  as,  at  times.  In 
Protestant  Bibles.  "The  first  three  are  regard- 
ed as  canonical  by  the  Greek  Church.  None  of 
the  books  is  received  as  canonical  by  the  Jews. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  trustworthy,  and  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  176 
to  136  B.C.  The  chronology  is  fixed  according 
to  the  Seleucid  era.  It  was  probably  written 
in  Hebrew,  by  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  between 
the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  ( 106  b.0.)  and  the 
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Wpture  of  Jenualem   (63  B.C;).     It  has  come 
down  to  uB  in  h  Greek  tranBlation,  which  was 

C'ubly  known  to  JosephuB.  The  Second 
k  of  the  M&coabees  is  of  a  little  later  date, 
and  is  evidentlv  an  epitome  (2  Mace,  ii,  26,  2H} 
of  an  biBtorical  work,  in  five  books,  written  by 
Jason  of  Gyrene.  Beginning  with  the  year  ITS 
B,c.,  it  gives  the  histor;  of  the  Maccabean  up- 
riEing,  and  carries  tlie  story  down  to  Judaa's 
victory  over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  (160 
B.C.).  This  epitome  was  known  to  Philo,  but 
the  exact  date  of  its  author  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. It  was  originally  written  in  Greek. 
The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (bo  called) 
was  probably  written  in  Greek  by  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Maccabees,  but  gives  a  marvelous  and  dis- 
torted account  of  the  sufferings  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  faithful  Jews  of  Alexandria  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IV  (Philopstor),  217 
B.a.  The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an 
ethical  treatise  written  probably  during  the 
first  century  AJ>.  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew. 
The  author  is  a  strict  Jew,  with  a  leaning 
toward  Phariseeisni.  Eusebiua  and  others  say 
that  Joae^hua  was  the  author,  and  the  work 
is  found  in  most  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions of  that  historian;  but  there  are  weighty 
Internal  reasons  for  doubting  this.  Scholars 
agree  in  placing  its  composition  during  the 
first  century  a.d. 

HcCar'tlir,  Justin,  1830-1912;  Irish  polit- 
ical leader  and  author;  b.  Cork;  journalist  in 
Cork,  1848-62;  in  Liverpool,  1852-60;  editor 
London  Star,  1864-68 1  Uved  in  the  U.  S.,  1808- 
70,  traveling,  lecturing,  and  doing  editorial 
work  on  the  New  York  IndepeTKient ;  leader 
writer  on  the  London  Daily  News  after  ISTO. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament,  1880,  and  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  Irish  Home-Rule  party; 
was  reelected  from  Derry  aty,  1S66,  and  be- 
came vice  president  of  the  Irish  National 
League  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  1890-96;  rep- 
resented N.  Longford  in  Parliament,  1S92- 
1900;  author  of  "Prohibitory  Legislation  in 
the  United  States,"  "  Modem  Leaders,"  "  His- 
tory of  Ireland  from  the  Introduction  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,"  "History  of  the  Four 
Georges,"  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times," 
"  Modem  England,"  "  The  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,"  and  of  other  works,  including  novels. 

MacchiaTdU  (ndk-ke-B-vEl'e) .    See  MXcku.- 

VELLL 

McCleiaan,  Gwrce  Brlnton,  1826-85;  U.  B. 
military  otUcer;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  son  of 
Dr.  George  B.  McQellan;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1846;  assigned  to  the  engineers;  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevets  of 
first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry;  was 
sent  to  Europe  during  the  Crimean  War  to  re- 
port on  military  syeteme,  and  prepared  a  re- 
port on  the  organization  of  European  armies 
and  the  operations  during  the  war.  In  1S5T  he 
resigned  from  the  army  and  was  successively 
chief  engineer  and  vice  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railway  ana  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  Railway.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  ma- 
jor general  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  was  placed 
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'  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio. 
He  was  made  major  general  in  the  regular 
army.  May  14,  1861,  and  commanded  in  W. 
Virginia.  In  July  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  division  of  the  Potomac,  and  shortly 
after  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  Gen.  Scott,  November  Ist,  he  was 
appointed  general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.  9.  Early  in  the  spring  of  18ai;  he  trans- 
ferred most  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  Peniusnla  of  the  James,  and  laid  siege  to 
Yorktown,  which  was  soon  abandoned  by  the 
Confederates,  who,  under  Gen.  J.  E,  Johnston, 
made  a  stand  at  Williamsburg,  Ma^  6th,  and 
fell  back  to  Richmond. 

McClellan  reached  the  Chickahominy  abt. 
tlay  20th,  and  opened  the  campaign  against 
Hichmoud,  which  was  brought  to  a  virtual 
close  by  the  battle  of  Malvem  Hill,  July  let, 
after  which  he  fell  back  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
where  he  intrenched  himself.  Gen.  Hal  leek, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  been  made  general  in 
chief,  ordered  McClellan,  August  24th,  to  re- 
turn with  his  whole  army  to  Kortreaa  Monroe 
and  Yorktown.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope  at 
Bull  Run,  August  29th,  30th,  the  command 
of  the  forces  at  and  about  Washington  was 
conferred  on  McClellan.  The  Confederates,  un- 
der Gen.  Lee,  then  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Maryland,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  September  16th,  17th. 
They  then  croBaed  the  Potomac  and  fell  hack 
toward  the  Rapidan.  Great  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  at  the  slowness  with  which  McClellan  fol- 
lowed them,  and  on  November  7th  he  was  su- 
perseded in  command  by  Gen.  Bumside.  Mc- 
Clellan took  no  further  part  in  the  war.  In 
1861  be  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  S,,  and  received  the  twenty-one 
electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Kentucky.  He  was  engineer  in  chiet  of  docks 
and  piers  in  New  York,  1870-73,  and  resigned 
the  office;  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  1878- 
81.  He  translated  from  the  French  "  A  Manual 
of  Bayonet  Exercises,"  wrote  "  The  Armies  of 
Europe,"  etc.;  "Report  on  the  Organization 
Knd  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
and  "McCleilan's  Own  Story"  (of  the  CSvil 
War). 

HcCIcr'nand.  John  Alexander,  1812-1900) 
American  military  officer;  b.  Breckinridge  Co.. 
Ky.;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  1832; 
served  through  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War; 
member  Illinois  Legislature,  1837-42;  Congress, 
1843-51  and  1858-61 ;  resigned  to  enter  Union 
army  as  brigadier  general  of  volunteers:  com- 
manded at  bittle  of  Belmont  and  the  right  of 
the  line  at  Fort  Donelson;  as  major  general 
commanded  a  division  at  Shiloh.  He  relieved 
Sherman  of  command  of  expedition  to  Vicka- 
burg,  1863)  commanded  force  that  captured 
Arkansas  Post,  and  was  in  battle  of  Chs^pion 
Hills;  relieved  of  command  pn  charges,  re- 
stored when  they  were  not  auatained,  and  re- 
signed, 1SB4;  was  subsequently  a  circuit  judge 
in  Illinois  and  member  of  the  Utah  Conunis- 


HcClln'tock,  Sir  Ttuudt  Leopold,  181»-I007; 
British  naval  officer;  b.  Dundalk,  Ireland;  en- 
tered the  navy,  IB3I;  accompanied  Sir  Jamsa 
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Sosa  in  his  Arctic  expedition  of  1B48 ;  wu  en- 
gaged in  Capt.  AuHtin'B  expedition  of  1850  in 
■earch  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  made  a.  aleigb 
journey  of  760  m.  along  the  N.  shore  of  Perry 
Bound.  He  was  sent  on  the  expedition  of  five 
vesMlB  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  1851;  res- 
cued Capt.  McClure  from  a  three  yearB'  im- 
prisonment in  the  ice  near  Melville  Island,  but 
Bubsequently  had  to  abandon  his  own  Bbip  and 
three  others.  In  1857  took  command  of  the 
expedition  diapatched  by  Lady  Franklin  to  as- 
certain the  fate  of  her  husband,  for  which  he 
received  many  honors ;  knighted,  I860;  rear 
4dmir&l,  1871)  vice  admiral,  1877;  admiral, 
J8S4. 

HcCIos'key,  John,  1810-86;  American  car- 
dinal; b,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  ordained,  1834; 
made  Coadjutor  of  Diocese  of  New  York,  1844; 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Albany,  1847;  became 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  1864;  cardinal -priest, 
1875.  While  the  first  Bishop  of  Albany  he 
erected  a  splendid  cathedral,  founded  at  Troy 
a  well-equipped  theological  seminary,  built  a 
law  number  of  churches,  founded  many  char- 
itable and  reli^ous  institutions,  and  intro- 
duced numerous  monastic  orders  and  lay  com- 
munities. While  cardinal  he  labored  strenu- 
ously to  complete  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  begun  by  his  predecessor. 

HcQiiTe',  Sli  Robert  John  le  Hesniiei,  1807- 
73;  British  naval  officer;  b.  Wexford,  Ireland; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman;  joined  the 
Arctic  expedition  under  Capt.  Back,  1838,  as  a 
-volunteer;  served  on  the  Great  Lakes  during 
the  Canadian  rebellion,  1838-39)  took  part  in 
Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  expedition,  1848,  and 
took  command,  1850,  of  another  expedition, 
which  discovered  the  Northweet  Passage,  for 
which  feat  he  was  knighted,  received  a  cap- 
taincy, and  a  reward  of  £S,000.  Rear  admiral, 
1867;  vice  admiral  on  retired  list,  1873.- 

MeCook',  Alexander  McDowell,  1831-1903; 
U.  S.  army  oiEcer;  b.  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  1862;  served  against 
the  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  1863-67 ;  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point,  1B5B-81; 
commanded  First  Ohio  Volunteers  in  first  Bull 
Run;  brigadier  general,  U.S.V.,  1861,  and  ma- 

ior  general,  1862;  commanded  division  at  Shi- 
oh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  First  Army  Coips  at 
Perryville,  Twentieth  Army  Corps  at  Stone 
River  and  Chickamauga,  and  troops  defending 
national  capital  at  time  of  Early's  attack, 
1864.  After  the  war  he  was  commandant  of 
Fort  Leavenworth  Military  School;  major  gen- 
eral, U.S-A.,  1804;  retired,  1B95;  represented 
U.  8.  Govt,  at  coronation  of  Crar,  1896;  mem- 
ber of  commission  to  investigate  the  War  De- 
partment during  the  war  wiUi  Spain,  1898-Q9. 
HcCosh',  Jamei,  1811-94;  Soottish- American 
educator  and  philosopher;  b.  Carskeoch,  Ayr- 
■hire;  while  a  student  at  Edinburgh  Univ. 
wrote  an  essav  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which 
obtained  for  him,  on  motion  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.;  was 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1835;  re- 
moved to  Brechin,  1839;  was  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  and  in  the  organiution  of  the  Free 
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Church,  1S43;  appointed  Prof,   of  Logic  and 

Metaphysics  in  Queen's  Qollege,  Belfast,  1851 ; 
elected  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
at  Princeton,  1368;  reBiped,_  1888;  became 
president  emeritus,  retaining  his  professorship 
of  philosophy  until  1890.  His  principal  works 
include  "  The  Methods  of  the  Divine  Qovem- 
ment.  Physical  and  Moral ";  in  connection 
with  Prof.  G.  Dickie,  "  Typical  Forms  and  Spe- 
cial Ends  in  Creation";  "Intuitions  of  the 
Mind  Inductively  Investigated,  Being  a  De- 
fense of  Fundamental  Truth";  "The  Super- 
natural in  Relation  to  the  Natural,"  ''An 
Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy,"  "Logic," 
"  Christianity  and  Positivism,"  "  The  Scottish 
Philasophy,  Biographical,  Expository,  and  Crit- 
ical, from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton " ;  "  Psy- 
chology," "  Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 
Philosophic  Series',"  "  The  Religious  Aspect  of 
Evolution,"  "  The  Tests  of  Various  Kinds  of 
Truth,"  "  Philosophy  of  Reality." 

UcCnlloch  [mS-kal'Oh),  Ben,  1811-62;  Amer- 
ican army  otficer;  b.  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.; 
early  became  an  expert  hunter  and  boatman; 
went  to  Texas  to  join  the  expedition  of  Davy 
Crockett,  but  arrived  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  at  the  Alamo;  served  as  a  private  in 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Mexican  War  commanded  a  company  of 
Texan  Rangers,  and  was  greatly  distinguished 
at  Monterey  and  Bnena  Vista,  and  at  the  final 
capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico;  appointed  U.  S. 
marshal,  1853,  and  Commissioner  to  Utah, 
1857.  In  1861  he  returned  to  Texas,  and,  in 
command  of  a  temporary  force  of  state  troops, 
received  the  surrender  of  Twiggs  at  San  An- 
tonio. Appointed  brigadier  general  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  May  14,  1861,  he  commanded  in 
Missouri  at  Dug  Springs  and  at  Wilson's  Creek, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge 
while  in  command  of  a  division. 

HcCnliocli  (mfl-kiU'Och),  John  Sanuay, 
1780-16641  Scottish  economist;  b.  Whithorn; 
Prof,  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univ.  of  Lon- 
don, 1828-32,  and  afterwards  comptroller  of 
the  government  stationery  office.  He  published 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  "  Treatise 
on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 
Taxation  and  the  Funding  System,"  "  Statis- 
tical Account  oi  the  British  Empire,"  "  Diction- 
ary of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation," 
and  a  gasetteer  of  the  world. 

UcCnlloilgh  (m&koro),  John  Edward,  1837- 
86;  American  actor;  b.  Coleraine,  Ireland;  re- 
moved to  the  U.  S.,  1863;  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  in  Philadelphia,  1866. 
He  traveled  and  played  with  BMwin  Forrest 
for  several  years  luid  received  the  latter's  man- 
uscript plays  by  bequest,  1873-83;  ■  played 
throughout  the  U.  S.  the  parts  of  Brvtua,  in 
John  Howard  Payne's  tragedy  by  that  name. 
Jack  Cade,  the  Gladiator,  Vtrginiua,  Damon 
and    Pythiat,   Othello,    Coriolanitt,    and   King 

Hacdonald  (nJlk-dO-nttl'),  ^tlenne  Jacqnea 
Joseph  Alexandre  (Due  de  Tabents),  1766- 
1840;  French  marshal;  b.  Sancerre;  entered 
the  army,  1784;  fought  at  Jemappea,  17Wi 
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became  general  of  diviBion,  ITSSu-  Having  been 
appointed  Qovemor  of  Borne  and  the  Papal 
States,  1799,  be  commanded  in  the  battle  at 
Otricoli ;  vai  made  general  in  chief  of  the  army 
,  of  Naples;  was  beaten  by  Suworow  on  the  Treb- 
bia,  June  IT,  ITBB;  returned  to  Paris,  and  took 
the  aide  of  Napoleon  in  the  ReToIution  of  IS 
brumaire;  afterwards  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor  on  account  of  his  stanch  defense  of 
Qen.  Moreau.  He  received  a  command,  1S09, 
and  distinguished  blmself  so  much  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Wagram  that  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Tareate  and  made  a  marshal.  In  campaigns 
of  181Z-I4  be  Tendered  distinguished  services, 
but  waa  defeated  by  BlUcher  at  Katzbacb,  Au- 
gust 26,  1S13,  and  adhered  firmly  to  Napoleon 
till  his  abdication;  lived  in  retirement  during 
the  second  Restoration. 

HacdDuaU  (m&k-dOn'fild] ,  Flora.  1720-90; 
Scottish  beraiae;  b.  Milton,  Island  of  S.  Uiet; 
became  celebrated,  174fl,  as  the  heroine  of  some 
of  the  remarkable  adventures  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  whom  she  as- 
sisted in  escaping  pursuit  from  B.  Utst  to 
Skya.  She  was  imprisoned  on  board  vessels 
of  war  and  in  London  for  several  months;  re- 
leased, 1747;  married  Allan  Macdonald,  1750, 
and  settled  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  1776.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  her  husband  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  Flora  re- 
turned to  the  Island  ol  Skye,  where  she  died. 

HacDonold,  George,  1824-190Si  Scottish  nov- 
elist and  poet;  b.  Huntley,  Scotland;  beciame 
an  Independent  minister,  but  retired  to  devote 
himself  to  literature,  settling  in  Loudon.  He 
published  voliuueaof  poems  in  186S,  1SG7,  18S4, 
1868,  and  1882;  his  novels  include  "David  El- 
giubrod,"  "Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen,"  "Annals 
of  a  Quiet  Neiglkborhood,"  "  Guild  Court," 
"  Robert  Falconer,"  "  Wilfred  Cumbermede," 
"The  Uarquis  of  Lotsie,"  and  "What's  Mine's 

Macdonald,  vSir  John  Alexander,  1816-91; 
Canadian  statesman ;  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland ; 
went  with  his  parents  to  Kingston,  Canada, 
1820;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1836;  elected  to  the 
Canaidisn  Parliament  for  Kingston,  lS44i  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  (or 
Cabinet),  1847;  receiver  general,  1847;  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands,  1847-48;  attorney- 
general  for  Upper  Canada,  1854,  and  several 
times  thereafter;  Prime  Minister,  1867-68, 
1868-73,  and  1878-81,  Ho  was  the  inspiring 
and  controlling  genius  in  every  ministry  in 
which  he  held  a  portfolio;  for  over  forty  years 
was  virtually  ruler  of  Canada;  was  one  of  the 
British  signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington; 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
Canadian  f^eration. 

McDonongh  (mftk-d&n'O),  TllOma^  1783- 
1825;  American  naval  ofBcer;  b,  Newcastle  Co., 
Del.;  entered  the  navy,  1800,  and  served  in 
the  fiigate  PkiUidelphio  and  the  schooner  Bn- 
terprise  against  Tripoli;  commanded  a  squad- 
ron of  fourteen  vessels  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and,  September  II,  1814,  gained  a  victory  over 
a  British  squadron  of  sixteen  vessels  command- 


ed by  Capt.  George  Downie,  for  which  he  was 
made  captain,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress.  His  last  command  was  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron. 

HcDoa'gall,  Alexander,  1T31-S6;  American 
army  officer;  b.  Island  of  Islay,  Scotland;  set- 
tled near  New  York,  1775;  became  a  printer, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, 1770,  for  an  alleged  libelous  address.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First  New  York 
Begimeut;  brigadier  general,  1776,  and  major 
general,1777;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Oermantown, 
and  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign;  commanded 
the  posts  on  the  Hudson,  1778-80;  was  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  for  a  short  time,  1781;  elected 
a  delegate  to  Congress,  1731  and  1784;  to  the 
New  York  Senate,  1783. 

KcDow'ell,  Edward  Alexander,  1861-1908; 
American  composer  and  pianist;  b.  New  York 
City;  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
in  Germany.  In  1881  he  was  head  of  the 
Darmstadt  Conservatory  of  Music  He  re- 
turned to  the  IT.  6.  in  1868,  and  in  18B6  be- 
came Prof,  of  Music  at  Columbia  Univ.  His 
most  important  works  include  "  Six  Idyls  after 
Goethe,"  "Six  Poeme  after  Heine,"  "Forest 
Idyls,"  "  Woodland  Sketches,"  "  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  etc 

McDowell,  Inrin,  I81S-8S;  U.  8.  army  offi- 
cer;  h,  Columbus,  Ohio;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1838;  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  was 
appointed  brigadier  general.  May  14,  1861; 
placed  tu  command  of  the  Department  of  NE. 
Virginia,  aud.  May  27th,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  2lBt;  subsequently  had  charge  of 
the  defenses  of  Washington  until  March  14, 
ISea,  when  he  was  made  major  general  of  vol- 
unteers and  placed  in  command  of  the  First 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  toolt 
part  in  the  pursuit  of  Jackson,  and  under  Pope . 
was  present  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
August  20,  30,  1362.  From  July,  1864,  to 
June,  1885,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific;  in  the  latter  year  was 
breveted  major  general,  U,  B.  army.  After 
commanding  for  some  years  the  departments 
of  the  East  and  the  South,  be  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  1874;  became  full  major  general, 
1872;  retired,  1882. 

HeDnffie,  George,  abt.  17SB-1851 ;  American 
lawyer;  b.  Columbia  Co.,  Ga,;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1814;  was  a  lawyer,  and  elected  to  the  S. 
Carolina  Ii^islature,  1818;  became  a  member 
of  Congress,  1821,  where  be  was  a  frequent 
assailant  of  the  protective  tariff.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  he  0]>ened  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge 
Peck.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  elo- 
quent champions  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, which  he  regarded  not  as  a  constitational, 
but  as  a  justifiable  revolutionary  measure.  In 
1834  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress;  was 
Governor  of  S.  Carolina,  lSS4-S8i  U.  8.  Soiw- 
tor,  1842-16.  l  ,      n    CoOqIc 
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HacS  (mfl-aa').  Jw>.  1815-94;  French  &u- 
Oior;  b.  Puisi  best  known  by  his  "  Eietory  of 
ft  Mouthfnl  of  Bread  "  and  "  The  Servants  of 
tbe  Stomuh,"  as  well  as  his  fairy  storiee ;  was 

{irofessor  in  Tarious  ioetitutions,  and,  18S6, 
oanded  in  Paris  "  The  League  of  loBtructioa." 

Mace,  the  dried  ariliiu  or  inner  coat  invest- 
ing tbe  shell  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is  the  iiemel 
of  tile  nut  of  MyrUlica  fragrant,  a  tree  of  the 
Spi«e  Islands  (family  Myrittusacem)  now  natu- 
ralised in  other  hot  regions.  Mace  of  inferior 
quality  is  also  produced  by  U.  fatua  at  the 
same  regions.  Mace  is  used  as  a  spice,  and 
as  an  aromatic  Htimulant  in  medicine.  It  has 
also  the  slight  narcotic  power  of  the  nutmeg, 
in  a  milder  degree.  It  yields  a  volatile  oil 
upon  distillation,  and  a  buttery,  fixed  oil  when 
subjected  to  pressure.  The  oil  of  ma^  of  com- 
merce is,  however,  generally  the  fixed  oil  of  the 
nutmeg,  which  ia  harder  than  the  trpe  oil  of 
mace.  Mace,  in  the  fresh  state  fleehy  and  of 
a  iieautiful  crimson,  appears  in  commerce  as  a 
mass  of  flat,  dry  branching  plates  of  an  orange- 
brown  color,  and  a  taste  and  smell  resembling 
those  of  nutmeg,  but  rather  milder  and  pleas- 
anter.    See  Nuthkci. 

Also  (1)  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  wooden 
handle  about  5  ft.  long  with  me^l  head,  usual- 
ly a  spiked  ball,  sometimes  of  other  forms; 
was  much  used  by  knights  in  the  days  of  plate 
armor,  against  which  it  was  particularly  ef- 
fective, as  a  strong  blow  would  frequently  drive 
a  spike  through  Oie  plates;  was  also  used  as  a 
weapon  by  priests,  who  were  forbidden  to  carry 
a  sword.  Ornamental  maces,  sometimes  of 
copper  or  silver,  are  now  used  as  badges  of 
autiiority  by  magistrates  and  in  legislative  as- 
semblies. (2)  A  substitute  for  tbe  cue  in  bil- 
liards. (3)  A  currier's  mallet  used  In  dress- 
ing leather. 

Macedo  (mB-sa'dS) ,  Joaquin  Hanoel  de, 
1820-«2;  Brazilian  author;  b.  Itaborahy;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Brazilian  History  in  Dom  Pedro 
College,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  wrote  novels,  dramas, 
and  comedies;  was  one  of  the  chief  forces  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  life  of  Brazil  in  tbe 
nineteenth  century;  most  important  work  the 
lyric  poem  "  ^  Nebuloea,"  in  which  felicitous 
descriptions  of  the  tropical  nature  of  Brazil 
abound. 

Macedo'uU,  or  Mac'edon  (the  latter  name 
being  used  by  English  writers  to  designate  the 
state  or  empire,  the  former  the  land  or  prov- 
ince), ancFent  country  of  SE.  Europe,  N.  of 
GrMce,  the  principal  parts  of  which  formed 
the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Selanik  (Salonica). 
jta  most  ancient  name  among  the  Greeks  seems 
to  have  been  Emathia,  and  subsequently  Ma- 
cetia  or  Mazetia,  the  people  being  called  Mh- 
eetc.  Tbe  name  Macedonians  is  first  applied 
to  tkem  l^  Herodotus.  The  boundaries  of 
Macedonia  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  it  consisted  only  of  tbe  dis- 
trict extending  from  the  confines  of  Thessaly 
to  the  river  Ljdiaa.  The  Kingdom  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  bounded  N. 
by  the  Scardus,  Scomius,  and  Orbelus  ranges, 
E.  by  the  Hhodope  range  and  Nestua  River 
10  D  '  1 
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(now  Kara-su),  SE.  l^  the  ,£gean  Sea,  8.  by 
the  Olympus  and  tbe  Cambunian  Mountains, 
and  W.  by  the  N.  prolongation  of  the  Pindus  and 
the  river  Drilo  (Drin).  under  the  Homang  the 
province  of  Macedonia  included  large  portions 
of  the  neighboring  W.  and  S.  countries.  Mac- 
edon,  having  been  founded  by  Perdiccas  t,  first 
appeared  in  history  under  Amyntas,  abt.  BOO 
&c.  It  was  made  the  virtual  mistress  of  Greece 
by  Philip,  359-36,  son  of  Amyntaa  II,  and  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  period  by  the  conquests 
of  his  son  Alexander,  33&-S3.  It  was  broken 
by  the  victories  of  the  Romans  at  Cynoscepha- 
l«,  over  Philip  V,  197,  and  at  Pydna,  over 
Perseus,  168,  and  made  a  Roman  province 
after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Achieans,  146. 

Conditions  in  Macedonia  in  1912,  because  of 
Turkish  misrule,  served  as  a  principal  cause  ot 
the  first  Balkan  war  and  after  the  aeoond  Bal- 
kan War  the  greater  part  of  the  t«rritoiy  was 
awarded  to  Greece  and  Servia.  In  1915  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  the  Servian  allotment,  and  tbe 
Allies  entered  the  Greek  portion  in  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Salonica.  There  was  fighting  in  both 
sections  in  1916-17.  the  chief  result  being  the 
recapture  of  Monastir  from  the  Bulgarians- 

Hacerata  (mK-cha-ril'tS) ,  town  in  province 
of  Macerata,  Italy;  about  30  m.  NW.  of  Fermo; 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  crowned  by  thir- 
ty-three towers,  and  at  one  of  its  six  gates 
stands  a  triumphal  arch.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  containing  old  mo- 
saics and  pictures  of  interest;  the  churches  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Vergini,  of  much  architec- 
tural merit,  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  delta 
Pace,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  palace 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  existing  of  the  architecture  of 
that  B^B.  There  is  a  university  founded,  1824, 
by  Pope  Leo  XII.  Macerata  was  built  abt.  408 
A.D.  on  the  ruins  of  Ricina,  a  celebrated  town 
of  the  territory  of  Piceno.    Pop.  (1907)  22,784. 

MacfaiT'en,  Sir  George  Alexander,  1813-87; 
English  composer;  b.  London;  succeeded  Rir 
William  S.  Bennett  as  Prof,  of  Music  at  Cam- 
bridge Univ.,  and  a  principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  1876;  chief  works  in  opera, 
"  Don  Quijiote,"  "  The  Devil's  Opera,"  "  Robin 
Hood,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "  Charles 
11,"  and  "The  Prince  of  Modena";  in  orato- 
rio, "  St,  John  the  Baptist,"  "  Joseph,"  "  Tbe 
Resurrection,"  "King  David ";  in  cantatas, 
"  llie  Sleeper  Awakened,"  "  Leonard,"  "  Christ- 
mas," "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  Outward 
Bound,"  and  music  to  Sophocles's  "Ajax"; 
also  composed  five  symphonies,  several  over- 
tures, much  churph  music,  many  songs  and 
■smaller  works. 

McGee',  Thomas  d'Arcy,  1926-68;  Canadian 
journalist;  b,  Carlingford,  Ireland;  became 
chief  editor  of  tbe  Pilot,  Boston,  Mass.;  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Freeman's  i^ouraal, 
Dublin;  secretary  of  the  Irish  Confederation, 
and  an  editor  of  The  Satitm.  He  fled  to  New 
York,  1848;  afterwards  settled  In  Montreal, 
where  he  became  as  ardent  royalist;  «Dt«r^ 
a  '.\'^ 
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Parliament,  ISST;  chosen  president  of  the  Ex- 
eeutive  Council,  1364;  made  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, 1BS7;  denounced  FenioniBm;  and  was 
•asassinated  at  Otta'wa;  chief  works  include 
"  O'Conneil  and  bis  Friends,"  "  Canadian  Bal- 
lads," "  Irish  Settlers  in  America,"  "  Protes- 
tant Reformation  in  Ireland,"  "  History  of  Ire- 
laud,"  "  Catholic  History  of  North  America," 
"  Speeches  and  Addresses  on  the  British  Amer- 

HcGiffin,  Phils  Norton,  IseO-SS;  American- 
Chinese  naval  ofSx^r;  b.  Washington  Co.,  Pa.; 
graduated  at  Annapolis,  1982,  and  honorably 
discharged  because  of  reduction  of  the  navy. 
He  went  to  China,  1983)  was  appointed  a  pro- 
feasor  in  the  naval  college  at  Tientain;  trans- 
ferred to  tha  new  naval  college  at  Wei-hai-wei, 
1887 ;  appointed  to  command  the  ironclad 
CheO'Tuat  at  beginning  of  war  with  Japan, 
1894;  was  the  hero  of  Uie  terrible  fight  on  the 
Yalu  River,  September  17th,  following,  the 
first  engagement  between  modern  warships; 
was  wounded,  blinded,  and  deafened  by  the 
premature  discharge  of  a  gun,  but  saved  his 
ship,  the  only  Chinese  vesael  that  came  out  of 
the  fight  with  credit,  although  she  had  been 
struck  400  times.  Refusing  to  commit  suicide, 
according  to  custom,  for  having  suffered  defeat, 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  in  a  moment  of 
physical  agony,  because  of  his  many  wounds, 
killed  himself  in  a  hospital. 

HcGiU',  Jamei,  1744-1813;  Canadian  philan- 
thropist; b.  Glasgow,  Scotjand;  removed  to 
Canada  abt-  1770;  for  some  time  after  arrival 
was  engaged  in  ths  NW.  fur  trade;  subsequent- 
ly became  a  merchant  in  Montreal.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Parliament,  and  afterwards  of  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  councils;  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  college  (now  univer- 
•ity)   in  Montreal  which  is  named  after  him. 

McGill  Unlvei'sity,  educational  institution  in 
Montreal,  Canada;  founded,  1811,  by  James 
McOill,  and  subsequently  enriched  by  many  gen- 
erous friends.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Boyal  erected  and  endowed  the  Royal  Victoria 
College  for  Women;  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald 
erected  and  endowed  the  Macdonald  Engineer- 
ing Building,  Macdonald  Chemistry  and  Min- 
ing Building,  and  the  Macdonald  Physics  Build- 
ing, and  endowed  the  Law  Faculty;  and  Peter 
Redpath  gave  the  Redpath  Museum  and  the 
University  Library.  The  faculties  are  arts, 
applied  science,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 
Students  in  attendance  1910-1  numbered  2,012. 
There  are  four  theological  seminaries  housed 
near  tbe  university  grounds.     The  institution 


s  noneectarian, 

Mcraynn',  Edward,  1837-1900;  American 
clergyman;  b.  New  York  City;  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome;  became 
pastor  of  St  Stephen's  Church  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  rapidly  gained  great  influence 
over  his  congregation,  1886.  His  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  and  his 
championship  of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  Qeorge 
brought  him  into  disfavor,  and  be  waa  sum- 
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moned  to  the  Vatican.     On  refusing  to  obey  he 

was  excommunicated.  In  1BB7  he  aided  in 
founding  the  Antipoverty  Society,  and  become 
its  president.  A  reconciliation  waa  effected 
between  him  and  the  Church,  18Q3,  and  be 
was  restored  to  his  rank  and  dignity. 

McGready  (mSk-grt'dl),  James,  abt.  178B- 
1817;  American  clergyman;  b.  W.  Pennsyl' 
vania;  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  N. 
Carolina;  removed  to  SW.  Kentucky,  1796, 
where  he  directed  a  remarkable  revival  of  re- 
ligion, which,  begun,  1797,  lasted  for  some 
years,  and  led  to  the  organization,  ISOO,  of  the 
first  camp  meeting.  The  movement  thus  b^nn 
was  carried  on  by  young  men  who  were  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  without  a  regular  edu- 
cation in  theology.  This  step  gave  rise  to 
opposition,  and  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties 
culminated,  1810,  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
Church,  which  took  the  name  Cumberland 
Presbyterian   Church   from   the   region   of   its 

HacGreg'ot,  Joba,  1825-92;  English  travel- 
er; b.  Gravesend;  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  the 
Levant,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  1840^60;  was 
called  to  the  bar,  1S61;  visited  Russia  and 
every  country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Algeria, 
Tunis,  the  U.  S.,  and  Canada.  In  1665  he 
made  a  canoe  voyage,  and  in  the  following  year 
published  his  log  book,  under  the  title  "  A 
Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  iCanoe  on  Riv- 
ers and  Lakes  of  Europe";  other  works,  "The 
Roh  Roy  on  the  Baltic "  and  "  The  Roi  Roy 
on  tbe  Jordan,"  all  of  which  were  very  popular. 

Hacha'on,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of 
Asclepius  and  Epione,  and  himself  a  skillful 
physician.  Along  with  his  brother  Fodalirius 
he  conducted  thirty  Thessalian  ships  to  Troy, 
where  they  acted  as  the  physicians  of  the 
Greeks.  He  waa  wounded  by  Paris,  but  was 
saved  from  death  by  Nestor.  He  waa  one  of 
the  heroes  in  the  wooden  horse. 

MachiaTclli  (mHk-£-&-vel'le) ,  Kiccolo  di  Ber- 
nardo, 1469-1527;  Florentine  statesman;  son 
of  a  lawyer  who  traced  hia  ancestry  to  Hugo, 
Marquis  of  Tuscany ;  was  secretary  to  the  Ten 
of  Liberty  and  Peace,  a  body  of  magistrates  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  supreme  government, 
1408-1612;  had  charge  of  all  the  political  cor- 
respondence; was  employed  in  twenty-three  for- 
eign embassies,  Including  four  to  the  Court  of 


France  and  two  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian; 
lost  bis  office  on  the  return  of  the  Medici  from 
their  long  exile;  and  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  Cardinal  de*  Medici  was  imprisoned 
and  tortured,  but  refused  any  confession.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  the  cardinal  to  the  pa- 
pacy as  Leo  X,  the  pope  included  him  in  an 
amnesty,  and  admiring  his  literary  merit,  be- 
gan gradually  to  recall  him  to  public  life,  and 
finally  gave  him  several  missions  of  impor- 
tance. In  Pope  Clement  VII  he  also  found  a 
firm  friend,  and  waa  afterwards  employed  In 
many  negotiations.  Of  the  writings  of  Maehia- 
vellf,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  treatise  com- 
monly called  "  The  Prince,"  written  abt.  I6H 
and  printed,  1G32.  This  work  i 
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MACHINE  AND  RAFID-FmE  GUNS 

almost  univeraally  condemned  as  designed  to 
ttacb  tbe  vileet  arte  of  despotism;  but  the  re- 
searches of  modem  Italian  scholare,  and  a  bet- 
ter consideration  of  the  political  state  of  Italy 
in  that  age,  have  vindicated  in  some  measure 
tbe  name  of  its  author  from  the  opprobrium 
heaped  upon  it.  Tbe  work  is  a  calm  and  forci- 
ble exposition  of  tbe  means  b;  which  tyranny 
may  be  established  and  sustained.    . 

Hachine'  and  B<p'id-fln  Qvaa,  class  of  ord- 
nance that  lias  eome  into  general  use  within 
very  recent  years.  A  machine  gun  is  one  that 
is  loaded  and  tired  by  macbiDery.  A  rapid- 
fire  gun  is  diBtinguished  from  a  machine  gun 
by  the  fact  tliat  it  is  loaded  by  hand,  and  may 
be  lired  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery;  it  is 

enerally  of  larger  caliber,  and  has  but  one 
rrel,  while  the  machine  giui  may  have  more. 
In  both  classes  there  is  practically  no  recoil. 
The  lire  of  the  machine  gun  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  rapid-fire  gun.  but  the  latter  deliv- 
ers a  comparatively  rapid,  well-aimed  fire  of 
large,  armor-piercing  projectiles,  with  rela- 
tively smalt  weight  of  gun,  while  the  former 
is  generally  limited  in  caliber'to  the  small-arm 
ammunition;  or,  if  it  goes  beyond  this,  as 
with  the  Uotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  the 
weight  of  the  gun  becomes  very  great  for  the 
caliber.  For  these  reasons  machine  guns  are 
restricted  to  infantry  fighting,  and  cannot  cope 
with  artillery.  At  present  machine  guns  are 
preferably  used  on  land  for. defensive  purposes 
ID.  fixed  positions,  such  as  the  defense  of 
ditches  or  defiles,  and  on  shipboard  they  are 
mounted  in  tbe  tops,  and  are  intended  to 
sweep  tbe  decks  of  the  adversary.  Rapid-fire 
guns  are  almost  exclusively  used  In  the  navy 
against  torpedo  boats.  By  their  power  they 
are  enabled  to  penetrate  any  armor  that  tor- 
pedo boats  can  carry,  and  b^  their  rapidity 
and  accuracy  the  chances  of  hitting  in  a  ^ven 
time  are  greatly  increased. 

Tbe  machiue  guns  embrace  the  Mitrailleuse, 
of  France,  the  best  known  of  the  early  weapons 
of  this  character,  which  had  twenty-five  bar- 
rels, grouped  in  parallel  rows  of  five;  the  Gat- 
ling,  of  tlie  U.  S,,  consisting  of  a  group  of  bar- 
rels around  a  central  shaft;  the  Gardner,  with 
two  parallel  barrels,  aide  by  side;  the  Norden- 
felt,  oomposed  of  from  two  to  seven  parallel 
barrels;  the  Eotchkiss,  in  which  the  barrels  are 
made  to  revolve;  and  the  Maxim,  of  tbe  U.  S., 
an  automatic  gun  of  a  single  barrel.  Of  the 
rapid-fire  guns,  the  best  known  are  the  Ilotch- 
kiSB,  of  various  calibers,  from  the  l-pounder 
{1.46  in.)  to  the  100-pouuder  (6.10  in.);  the 
Driggs-Schroeder,  in  which  the  breech  block 
has  a  combined  sliding  and  rotating  move- 
ment; tbe  Nordenfelt,  in  which  the  object  of 
the  DriggB:Schroeder  is  secured  by  different 
means;  and  the  Maxim,  which  differs  from  the 
other  guns  of  its  class  by  being  semiautomatic 
— that  is,  after  the  first  fire  all  the  operations 
are  performed  by  tbe  gun  itself,  except  that  it 
is  necessary  to  introduce  the  cartridge  by 
hand.  Other  guns  of  this  character  are  the 
Albini,  Armstrong,  Canet,  Gruson,  and  Krupp; 
but  the  forgoing  are  types.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  two  forms  in  this  class  of 
ordiHUiM  the  reader  will  find  in  the  "re- 
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Hc'lntosh,  John,  1765-1826;  American  sol- 
dier; b.  Mclntosb  Co.,  Ga.;  nephew  of  Lachlan 
Mcintosh;  was  an  officer  of  tne  Georgia  line, 
1775,  and  as  lieutenant  colonel  defended  the 
fort  at  Sunbury  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
British.  At  the  battle  of  Brier  Creek,  March 
3,  1779,  he  displayed  great  bravery,  but  waa 
forced  to  surrender.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
lie  settled  in  Florida,  was  seized  and  impris- 
oned nearly  a  year  at  Havana,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Georgia.  In  the  last  months  of  tbe 
War  of  ISIZ  he  served  at  Mobile. 

Mcintosh,  T^achlan,  172S-IS06;  American 
soldier;  b.  near  Raits,  Scotland^  became  brig- 
adier general  of  Georgia  troops,  and  accepted 
a  command  in  the  central  army  under  Wash- 
ington, who  selected  him  to  conduct  a  cam- 
Eign  against  the  Indians  in  the  West,  1778. 
1779  he  took  command  of  the  Georgia 
troops  at  Augusta,  and  bore  an  active  part  in 
the  siege  of  Savannah.  After  the  repulse 
there  he  retreated  to  Charleston,  and  became 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, 1784. 

Hackay  (mfi-kl'),  OtaileB,  1814-89;  Scot- 
tish author;  b.  Perth;  1S34-44  waa  on  the  staff 
of  the  London  Morning  Ohronicle;  1844-47, 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argtu;  ISSO,  established 
the  London  R&oUui;  1862-66,  waa  the  Ameri- 
can, correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  He 
Kblished  "  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular 
lusions,"  "  Tha  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  tbe 
English  Lakes,"  "  A  Man's  Heart,"  "  Studies 
from  the  Antique,  and  Sketches  from  Nature," 
"  Lost  Beauties  and  Perishing  Graces  of  the 
English   Language,"    and    several    volumes    of 

Mackean  (mH-ken'),  Thomas,  1734-1817; 
signer  of  the  Ueclaration  of  Independence ;  b. 
Londonderry,  Pa.;  1766,  attended  the  General 
Congress  of  the  Colonies  at  New  York,  and 
was  appointed  Common  Pleas  Judge  for  New 
Castle  Co.,  Del.;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Delaware,  1774-83,  and  its  president, 
1781.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  officiated  as  President  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  for  which  he  drew  up  a 
constitution;  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
17D9-1808. 

HcEees'port,  city  in  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.;  on 
the  Monongahela  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Voughiogheny,  both  here  navigable  for  steam- 
boats; 14  m.  SE.  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  tbe  greatest  bituminous- coal  region  In 
tbe  country  and  of  the  natural-gas  wells;  has 
the  largest  wrought-iron  pipe  works  in  the 
world,  and  manufactures  of  sawed  lumber,  lo- 
comotives, railroad  ears,  and  glass;  number  of 
"factory -system"  manufacturing  establishments, 
1909,  68,  employing  8,240  bands;  value  of  out- 
put,  J42,406,000.     Pop.   (1910)   42,604. 

Hacken'de,  Sir  Alexander,  d.  1820;  Scottish 
explorer ;  b.  Inverness ;  removed  to  Canada 
when  young;  entered  the  service  of  the  North- 
west  Ftu   Company;    passed   eight  years   at 
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out  from  Fort  Chippewjan,  June  3,  1TS9,  with 
four  canoes  and  a  party  of  twelve  peraons; 
diBcavered  and  explored  to  lat.  69°  the  great 
river  to  which  he  gave  his  name;  and  in  a  sec- 
ond expedition  from  Fort  Chippewjan,  b^un 
Ortober,  1792,  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Fort 
Menziee,  Julj,  1793;  first  European  to  cross 
from  seft  to  sea  through  Canada;  knighted,  1802. 

Hackeniie,  Alexander,  1822-92;  Canadian 
■tateaman;  b.  near  Diinkeld,  Scotland;  re- 
moved to  Canada,  1842;  became  a  contractor 
and  builder;  represented  F!.  York  in  the  Can- 
ada Aasembl;,  18fll-67;  the  same  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament,  1807-92;  sat  for  W.  Middlesei 
in  the  Ontario  Assemblj,  1871-72,  and  was 
Treasurer  of  the  province  during  that  period. 
He  declined  a  seat  in  the  Canadian  Cabinet, 
1865;  led  the  Ontario  opposition  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament,  1867-73,  when  he  was  elected 
leader  of  the  entire  reform  opposition  of  Can- 
ada. On  the  reeiipation  of  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  called  on  to  form  a 
new  administration,  which  be  did,  November  7, 
1873,  taking  the  offices  of  Premier  and  Minis' 
ter  of  Public  Works,  which  he  held  till  he  and 
his  Cabinet  resigned,  1678,  in  consequence  of 
the  Conservatives  being  returned  to  power. 

Mackenile,  Alexander  Slidell,  1803-18 ;  Amer- 
ican mLvat  officfer;  b.  New  York;  name  was 
originiUly  Slidell;  that  of  Mackenzie  was  add- 
ed, 1637;  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  W. 
Indies,  the  Brazilian  waters,  and  the  PaciSc. 
In  1842  he  commanded  the  brig  Bomera,  and 
on  his  passage  from  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
existence  of  a  routinous  plot  on  board  was  dis- 
covered, the  principals  of  which,  including  a 
son  of  John  C.  Spencer,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  were  e^tecuteiT  at  sea.  After  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  Mackenzie  was  tried  by  court 
martial  and  acquitted.  He  was  ordnance  offi- 
cer at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  ami  commanded 
a  division  of  artillerv  on  the  storming  of  Ta- 
basco, 1S47.  He  pubiUbed  "  A  Year  in  Spain," 
"Popular  Essays  on  Naval.  Subjects,"  "The 
American  in  England,"  "  Spain  Revisited,"  and 
lives  of  Jolin  Paul  Jones,  Ferry,  and  Decatur. 

Mackeniie,  Sir  Morell,  1837-62;  English 
laryngologist ;  b.  Leytonstone,  Essex;  became 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  in  Buda- 
pest; introduced  the  instrument  in  his  practice 
m  London;  held  various  appointments  in  the 
London  Hospital,  1660-74;  founded  a  hospital 
for  sole  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  throat  in 
London;  treated  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  sub- 
sequently Frederick  III  of  Germany,  in  his  last 
illness;  knighted,  1887;  first  president  of  the 
British  lAryngologieal  Society;  chief  works, 
"  Essay  on  Growths  in  the  Larynx,"  "  Manual 
of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,"  and  ''  The 
Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs." 

Mackende  RiVer,  one  of  the  largest  streams 
on  the  globe;  rises  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  in 
Canada,  and  flows  in  a  NNW.  direction  to 
the  frozen  ocean;  is  navigable  in  the  open 
■eaaon  from  its  month  to  Fort  Simpson,  where 
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there  are  n^ids;  above  which  It  is  again  navi- 
gable to  Great  Slave  Lake,  Its  three  great 
head  streams  are  the  Peace,  Athabasca,  and 
Liard  rivers;  extreme  length,  2,300  m.;  area 
of  drainage,  £90,000  sq.  m.  Lignite  beds  occur 
on  its  banks,  and  a  large  part  of  its  upper 
basin  is  fertile  and  habitable  land. 

Hack'erd,  name  of  various  salt-water  fishes 
of  the  genus  Scomber  (family  8com1>rid<r]. 
The  most  important  species  is  the  common 
mackerel,  Seomber  aoombrua,  found  in  the  N. 
Atlantic,  and  caught  on  the  shores  of  both  con- 
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tinenta  in  immense  numbers,  both  by  hooka  and 
nets.  As  a  fresh  fish,  the  mackerel  is  of  rich 
and  excellent  flavor;  it  is  also  salted  in  great 
quantities.  It  attains  a  weight  of  3  lbs. 
Gloucester  and  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  are  the  great 
centers  of  the  mackerel  fishery  in  the  U.  S. 

Mackinac  (m&k'I-nS),  village  in  Mackinac 
Co.,  Mich.;  on  Mackinaw  Island,  Lake  Huron, 
NE.  of  Mackinac  Strait.  The  island,  which  is 
3  m.  long  b^  2  m.  wide,  was  a  place  of  much 
importance  in  the  colonial  period.  It  was  set- 
tled by  the  French;  made  a  missionary  sta- 
tion, 1669;  captured  and  its  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred by  Pontiac,  1763;  and  captured  by  the 
Sritieh,  1812.  The  island  is  a  popular  summer 
resort,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  has  large  ex- 
ports of  fish. 

HcKinley,  William,  1S43-1901;  twenty-fifth 
President  of  the  U.  S.;  b.  Niles,  Ohio;  son  of 
William  McKinley,  iron  manufsictureT;  great- 
grandson  of  Da^d  McKinley  and  Andrew  Rose, 
Revolutionary  soldiers;  entered  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, 1860,  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  did  not  re- 
main long,  and  became  a  school  teacher.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  1861,  he  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Poland  (Ohio)  post  office,  and  was  one 
of  tht  first  to  enlist  (m  Company  B,  Twenty- 
third  Ohio  Infantry);  took  part  in  engage- 
ments in  West  Virginia;  was  promoted  com- 
missary sergeant  abt.  1862;  witn  the  regiment 
joined  McClellan's  forces  in  Maryland;  for  his 
efficient  services  as  commissary  at  Antietam 
was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant,  September, 
1862,  and  to  first  lieutenant,  February,  1863. 
For  distinguished  bravery  and  gallantry  at 
Kemstown,  near  Winchester,  Vs.,  where  he 
saved  the  Thirteenth  West  Virginia  Regiment 
from  capture,  July  24,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
to  captain,  and  at  Ope^uan,  Cedar  Creek,  and 
Fisher's  HIU  he  again  distinguished  himself. 

In  February,  16S5,  he  received  from  Prea,  ' 
Lincoln  a  commission  as  major  by  brevet,  at 
that  time  being  acting  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Samuel  S.  Carroll, 
commanding  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  at 
Washington.  Mustered  out,  July  26,  1866,  he 
returned  to  Poland,  Ohio:  tbere  studied  latr^ 
2  tS 
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vu  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Warren,  IB67,  and 
■ettled  at  Canton.  Ohio,  where  be  married  Ida 
Saston.  In  1860-71  he  nui  proaecuting  at- 
tomej  for  Stark  Co.  Speechaa  in  favor  of  hon- 
est money  and  the  resumption  of  Bpecie  pay- 
ments brought  him  into  greater  prominence, 
and,  1876,  be  was  elected  as  a  Kepublican  to 
CongresB,  where  be  served  until  defeated  for 
reelection,  1801.  Here  be  diatinguisbed  himself 
as  a  statistician,  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  an  advocate  of  arbitration  as  the 
best  means  of  settling  labor  disputes,  and  a 
worker  for  the  paasage,  of  the  Dependent  Pen- 
aion  bill  over  President  Cleveland's  veto.  As 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
he  reported  the  tariff  law  of  1890  (in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he  took  a  leading  part), 
which  has  always  been  known  by  his  name. 

In  I80I  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by 
a  plurality  of  21,611  over  James  E.  Campbell, 
tha  Democratic  incumbent,  and,  1893,  was  re- 
elected. He  was  a  delegats-at -large  in  the  Re- 
fublican  National  conventions  of  1884,  1388, 
992,  and  on  the  last  occasion  received  182 
votes  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  though 
he  had  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  us^. 
At  the  National  Convention,  1S96,  he  wss  made 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  his  party,  receiv- 
ing 661}  votes,  his  nearest  competitor  being 
Thomas  B,  Beed.  ■In.  November  he  received 
7,104,779  popular  votes  to  William  J.  Bryan's 
6,503,025,  and  in  the  electoral  college  271  to  176 
for  Bryan. 

The  chief  events  of  bis  first  term  were  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  1897;  the  war  with 
Bpain,  18B8,  and  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines;  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  1808.  In  1000  he  was  re- 
nominated, Theodore  Roosevelt  being  placed 
on  the  ticket  for  Vice  President.  His  principal 
op^nent,  as  before,  wag  Bryan.  McKmley  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  443,054  popular  votes  and 
a  plurality  over  Bryan  of  832,280.  At  the 
Fan-American  Exposition,  held  in  Buffalo,  1901, 
September  5th  was  set  apart  as  President's  Day, 
■na.the  Chief  Executive  delivered  a  notable 
address  on  that  occasion.  A  public  reception 
was  held  in  the  Temple  of  Music  the  next 
afternoon,  and  at  that  time  the  President  was 
shot  twice  by  an  Anarchist,  Leon  F.  Czolgosz. 
He  died  September  I4th.  His  remains,  after 
lying  in  state  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
were  interred,  September  18th,  at  Canton, 
where  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected, 
1007.    The  assassin  was  executed  October  29th. 

HcKinlcy,  Mount,  hif^est  mountain  peak  on 
the  N.  American  continent;  altitude,  20,464  ft. 
It  is  about  125  m.  N.  of  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska; 
about  lat.  63'  4'  N.  and  long.  151°  W.,  and 
forma  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Alaskan  range. 

Mack'intOBh,  Sir  James,  1765-1832;  Scottish 
author;  b.  Aldourie;  settled  in  London;  pub- 
lished "  Vindicist  Oallicis,"  a  defense  of  the 
French  Revolution  against  the  strictures  of 
Burke's  "Beflectioni,'"  1701;  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1705;  knighted,  1803;  Re- 
corder of  Bombay,  1804-6;  Judge  of  Admi- 
ralty, 1806-11.  He  entered  Parliament,  1813, 
uid  waa  Prof,  of  Law  and  General  Politics  at 
EbileyboTjr  College,   1818-24,  stiU  taking  an 


important    place    in    Parliamentary 

Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  "  Brief 
History  of  England,"  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Ethics!  Philosophy,"  "  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More."  and  a  posthumously  published 
"History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1688."    . 

Macklin,  Charles,  abt.  1600-1707;  Irish  ac- 
tor; b.  Westmeuth;  real  name  McLaughlin;  in 
1711  visited  England;  joined  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  players,  1T71;  and  made  his  appear- 
ance in  London  as  Alexander  in  "  CEdipus," 
1726.  In  1741  he  established  his  fame  by  his 
representation  of  Ski/lock  at  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
ter. He  retired  from  the  stam,  1763,  but  re- 
turned to  it,  1768,  and  continued  to  appear 
with  some  intervals  till  near  his  one  hundredth 
year  (1789).  He  was  tha  author  of  tep 
dramas,  the  best  known  of  which  are  "The 
Man  of  the  World "  and  "  Love  ft  la  Mode." 

McLane,  Kobert  MOUgau,  1816-06;  Amer- 
ican diplomatist;  b.  Wilmington,  Del.;  son  of 
the  preceding;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1837; 
served  in  the  Florida  Seminole  War,  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  in  the  Northwest;  re- 
signed and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1843; 
member  Maryland  Legislature,  1845-47 ;  of 
Congress,  1847-61;  Commissioner  to  China, 
1853-66;  Minister  to  Mexico,  1660-61;  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  1870-83;  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, lB84r-86;  Minister  to  France,  1866-80. 

Madar'en,  Ian.    See  W&TSon,  Johh, 

McLean  (mak-I&n'),  Jobn,  1786-1861;  Amer- 
ican jurist;  b.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.;  admitted  to 
the  bar,  1807;  began  practice  at  Lebanon, Ohio; 
member  of  Congress,  1813-16;  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  .Ohio,  1818-22;  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  1822; 
Postmaster  General,  1823-20,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  (1867)  be  dis- 
sented from  the  decision  of  the  court  ae  given 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  held  that  slavery 
had  its  origin  merely  in  power,  and  was  against 
right.  In  the  National  Republican  conventions 
of  1856  and  1860  he  waa  strongly  supported  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  lie  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  volumes  of  "  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court." 

Maclean,  ^d,  Gen.  Sir  Hairy  Aubrey,  abt. 
1848-  ;  British  military  oHicer;  b.  Scot- 
land; son  of  Maj.  Andrew  Maclean,  of  the 
army  medical  service;  as  an  olftcer  of  the 
Sixty-ninth  Foot  served  in  the  Red  River  ex- 
pe<tition  in  Canada  under  Lord  Wolaeley ;  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Gibraltar;  resigned 
to  become  colonel  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco's 
bodyguard  and  practically  a  Cabinet  officer; 
knighted,  IBOI,  for  services  to  the  British 
Govt.  In  July,  1007,  he  joiimeyed  to  Rouina 
to  meet  Raisuli,  a  notorious  bandit  chief,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Tangier,  whom  the  Sultan 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  to  terms.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  away 
as  a  hostage,  his  reatoration  being  conditioned 
on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity  and  the 
reinstatement  of  Raisuli  as  Governor  of  Tan- 
gier and  of  Fobs  and  his  appointment  U>?f)^ 
command  of  the  police.  ' 


HAclaod,  Fiona.    Bee  Shabp,  Whxiaic 

MacLeod',  ZTonnan,  1812-72;  Scottish  cler- 
gyman and  editor ;  b.  Campbelton ;  became 
miniater  of  the  National  Kirk;  parish  minis- 
ter of  Loudoun,  1838-43;  of  Dalkeith,  1S43-51; 
in  Glasgow  (Barony  parish),  IS51.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  1S47;  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  advocacy  of  foreign  mis- 
afoDH)  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  for  Bcot- 
lond,  1S6T ;  edited  Tht  Chritlian  Magazine 
(Edinburgb,  1S60-6D),  Good  Word*  (1860-72}; 
w«i  author  of  "  The  Eiamest  Student "  (a  biog- 
raphy of  John  Mackintosh),  "Parish  Papers," 
"  Eastward,"  and  "  Peeps  at  the  Far  East." 

KacUM  (mBk-ieaB'),  Daniel,  lSOfr-70;  Brit- 
ish painter;  b.  Cork,  Ireland;  went  ta  London, 
18281  won  several  priee  medals  while  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy;  elected  Academician, 
1840;  moat  important  works  were  huge  fres- 
coes and  water-glass  paintings  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament;  other  works:  "The  Death  of 
Nelson  "  and  "  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
BlUcher  after  Waterloo,"  £ith  In  the  Victoria 
Gallery;  "Alfred  in  the  Danish  Camp,"  "The 
Choice  of  Hercules,"  "  Henry  VIII  and  Anne 
Boleyn,"  "Charles  I  and  Cromwell,"  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  "  Shakespeare's  Seven 
Ages." 

Hadtire',  William,  1763-1840;  American  se- 
ologist;  b.  A^r,  Scotland;  removed  to  the  U.  S., 
1796;  conceived  a  plan  for  making  a  geolog- 
ical HUrvey  of  the  country,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose crossed  the  Alleghaniea  fifty  times  and 
visited  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  His 
memoir  presented  to  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  1817,  was  accompanied  by  the 
first  geological  map  of  the  U.  S.,  and  he  there- 
by gained  the  title  of  "  father  of  American 
geolo^."  He  was  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  from  1817 
till  death. 

MacMahoB  (ndk-mS-CA'),  Marie  Bdme  Pa- 
trice Maurice  (Comte  de  and  Due  de  Magen- 
ta), 180B~fl3;  French  marshal  and  statesman; 
b.  ChSteau  de  Sully,  near  Autun;  son  of  the 
Marquis  Charles  Laure  de  MacMabon,  whose 
Irish  ancestors  had  settled  in  France  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuarts.  He  entered  the  army, 
1S27 ;  served  in  Algeria  and  at  the  sieges  of 
Antwerp  and  Coustajitiue ;  and  becamageneral 
of  division,  1662.  In  the  Crimean  ^r  the 
captQt«  of  the  Malakhoff,  Sept«mber,  1865, 
was  mainly  due  to  his  energy.  In  I8G7  he 
cooperated  with  Gren.  Rondon  in  the  sueceosful 
Kabylian  ex^ition,  after  which  he  command- 
ed the  Algerian  loud  and  naral  forces.  In  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859  he  commanded  the 
Second  Corps,  and  on  June  4th  decided  the 
brilliant  victory  at  Magenta,  and  was  made 
duke  and  marshal.  He  was  Governor  General 
of  Algeria,  1864-70. 

In  July,  1870,  he  was  posted  near  Strass- 
burg,  in  command  of  thf  First  Corps.  The  do- 
feat  of  his  advance  guard  under  Gen.  Abel 
Douay,  near  Welssenburg,  August  4th,  was  the 
first  French  reverse  in  the  Franco-Grennan 
War.  MacMabon  ailvaneed  to  W«rth,  and  was 
utterly  routed  by  the  Prussinn  Crown  Prince, 
August  Sth.     He  retreated  to  ChBlons,  where 


HcHURROGH 

he  was  joined  by  the  emperor.  Having  col- 
lected about  100,000  men,  he  was  ordered  by 
Palikoo  to  cooperate  with  Baiaine  at  Meta. 
He  bad  not  advanced  far  when  one  of  his  most 
important  corps  under  Failly  was  defeated  at 
Beaumont,  August  30th,  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat toward  Sedan,  where  MacMahon  conse- 
quently mossed  his  forces.  The  Cicrmaiia 
opened  the  battle  there  at  dawn,  September  1st, 
and  MacMahon  was  soon  disabled  and  resigned 
his  command.  He  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
in  Germany  till  the  preliminary  peace  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1871.  Early  in  April  he  became  com- 
mander in  chief  a^inst  the  commune  of  Paris. 
After  his  final  victory  over  the  latter.  May 
28th,  he  was  relieved,  July  Ist,  by  Ladmirault 
as  commander  of  Paris.     On  the  retir^ent  of 


__  prolonged  to  seven  years,  but  he  resigned, 
January  30,  1879.  He  published  a  work  on 
the  army  of  Versailles,  and  wrote  his  military 
memoirs   (published  posthumously). 

'  HcMas'ter,  John  Bach,  18G2-  ;  American 
historian;  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  instructor  in 
civil  engineering  at  Princeton  College,  IS77-83; 
became  Prof,  of  American  History,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania,  1883;  author  of  "The  People  of 
the  United  States,"  "  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a 
Man  of  Letters,"  "With  the  Fathers:  Studies 
in  American  History,"  "  Origin,  Meaning,  and 
Application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  "  Daniel  Webster," 
"  The  Struggle  for  the  Social,  Political  and  In- 
dustrial Rights  of  Man,"  etc. 

HacMon'nies,  Frederick  William,  1863-  ; 
American  sculptor;  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  com- 
pleted his  art  education  in  Europe  and  opened 
a  studio  in  Paris;  exhibited  his  first  figure, 
"Diana,"  in  the  Salon  of  1869,  and  the  statues 
of  Nathan  Haie  (now  in  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York)  and  of  James  S.  T.  Stranahen  (now  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  in  that  of  18D1 ;  decoration  of 
Legion  of  Honor,  18B0;  grand  prize  of  honor, 
Paris  Exposition,  1000.  Among  othar  works 
are  the  quadri^  on  the  Memorial  Arch  in 
Prospect  Park  Plaza,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  figure 
of  Victory  on  Battle  Monument,  West  Pomt; 
"  Bacchante,"  in  Luxembourg  Museum,  Paris, 
and  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York;  statue 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Boston  Puhlla  Library; 
statue  of  Shakespeare  and  bronze  doors.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington ;  fountain. 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Chicago ;  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gen.  George  B.  MeClellan, 
Washington.  He  has  exhibited,  also,  p<Mtrait8  ' 
in  oil. 

McMnr'rogli,  Dennot,  King  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, 1140-66,  when  he  was  expelled  hf  hia- 
Bubjects ;  applied  unsuccessfully  for  aid  to 
Henry  II  of  England;  obtained  the  services  of 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (sumamed 
Strongbow),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to* 
power,  1 1 70.  Dermot  gave  Strongbow  his 
daughter  Evtt  in  marriage,  and,  dying  in  the 
same  year,  was  succeeded  by  the  invader  aa 
a  vassal  to  the  English  king,  this  being  the 
foundation  of  the  E^Iiah  claim  of  supronat? 
in  Ireland. 


HcNAB 

McHtfc',  Sir  Alan  ITapier,  1TS8-1B62;  Ckl%- 
dian  military  officer  aad  atatesmaD;  b,  Niag- 
ara; became  a  midahipman,  1613;  aerred  in 
the  naval  expedition  against  Sackett's  Harbor 
and  other  U.  B.  ports  of  Lake  Ontario;  joined 
the  army  as  an  ensign ;  traa  present  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  at  the  battle  of 
PlattabuTgi  practiced  law  at  Hamilton ;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  IS30;  later  became  its  Spealcerj  com- 
manded the  Canadian  militia  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  during  the  insurrection  of  1837-33; 
routed  the  insurgents  near  Toronto,  December 
T,  1837.  He  was  knighted  in  1838,  and  was 
Prima  Minister,  18S4-6S.  Durini;  hie  admin- 
istration the  Heciprocity  Treaty  with  the  U.  8. 
was  aigned,  and  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  5ei- 

Eiorial  Tenure  difficulties  brought  to  an  end. 
I  became  a  baronet,  1857. 

Macomb  {mi-kom'),  Alexander,  1782-1841; 
American  military  oifieer;  b.  Detroit,  Mich.; 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  (June,  1812)  was  acting  adju- 
tant general  of  the  army;  waa  appointed  in 
July  colonel  of  the  Third  Artillery,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort 
George;  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  1814. 
On  September  11,  1814,  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Plattaburg,  defeating  a  largely  superior  force 
under  Sir  George  Prevost,  for  which  service  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold 
medal ;  was  also  breveted  major  general  and 
commanded  a  military  department  in  the 
Northwest,  1815-21.    On  the  reorganiEation  of 

with  r 


Ka'COB,  Hatluuiiel,  1767-1837;  American 
■tatesman;  b.  Warren  Co.,  N.  C;  served  in  the 
army,  1778-80;  State  Senator,  1780-86;  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  1791-1815;  Speaker,  1801-6; 
U.  3.  Senator,  1816-28;  President  pro  tem., 
1825-27 ;  received  all  the  electoral  votea  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  Presidency,  1824;  in  Congress 
voted  for  the  embargo  and  for  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  also  voted 
agoinat  iill  scbone*  of  internal  improvement. 

lUcon,  capital  of  Bibb  Co.,  Ga.;  on  both 
aides  of  the  Ocmulirae  Kiver,  at  the  head  of 
navigation;  80  m.  8E.  of  Atlanta;  is  in  an 
agrieultural  and  fruit-growing  region,  with 
granite  hills,  hardwood  forests,  and  brick-clay 
deposita  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  has  a  public 
park  of  £37  acres,  in  which  the  State  Agricul- 
tiii«I  Society  haa  its  buildinga  and  holds  its 
faira.  It  ia  the  seat  of  the  State  Academy  for 
the  Blind,  Ueroer  Universi^  (^ptist),  St. 
Stanislaus  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Wesley- 
an  Female  Coll^^,  Monnt  de  Sales  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic),  Ballard  Normal  School 
(oolored),  and  the  Greaham  High  School;  and 
haa  a  U.  S.  Govt,  building,  curious  Indian 
mounds,  public  library,  and  hospital.  The 
priiuipal  mdustry  is  the  manufacture  of  cot. 
(on  fabrics,  and  there  are  also  brass  and  Iron 
foundries,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  and  agri- 
cultural implement  works.  The  city  ia  the 
center  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  haa  a  large 
whokMie  trade.    Pop.  (1910)  40,005. 


HcFHERSOH 

Hacphei'san,  Sir  David  I^wio,  1818-90; 
Canadian  statesman;  b.  Inverness,  Scotland; 
removed  to  Canada,  1835;  was  a  member  of  a 
firm  of  constructora  of  several  Canadian  rail- 
ways and  other  important  works;  president  of 
the  Interoceanic  Railway  Company,  and  arU- 
trator  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  under  the 
British  N.  American  Act.  He  represented  Sau- 
geen  District  in  Legislative  Council  of  Can- 
ada, 1864-67;  waa  called  to  the  Senate,  1867; 
Speaker  of  that  body  and  member  of  Cabinet 


Macpheison,  James,  173B-96; 
thor;  b.  Ruthven,  Invernessshire;  completed 
his  education  at  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh, 
where,  1768,  he  published  "  The  Highlander,"  a 
poem  in  six  cantos.  His  "  Fragments  of  An. 
cient  Poetry  Collected  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  1760,  a  small  volume,  purporting  to 
be  a  translation  of 'ancient  Celtic  poetry,  was 
received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  enable  the  author  to 
secure  such  remaining  specimens  of  Celtic  po- 
etry aa  might  yet  be  recovered.  Macpherson 
accordingly  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
the  mainland  and  islands  inhabited  by  the 
Gaelic  race,  and  published,  1702,  "  Fingal,  an 
Ancient  Epic.  Poem  in  Six  Books;  Together 
with  Several  Other  Poems  Composed  by  Os- 
sian,  the  Son  of  Fingal,  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic,"  and,  1763,  "Temora,  in  Eight  Books, 
with  Other  Poems  by  Oseian." 

The  reception  of  the  first  of  these  works 
was  extremely  flattering,  but  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Temora  "  a  party  sprang  up  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  alleged  translations.  The  controversy 
raged  bitterly  for  fifty  years,  and  to  this  day 
there  are  betievera  in  the  genuineness  of  Os- 
sian.  The  general  verdict  is  against  Macpher- 
sou's  claim,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  . 
the  liveliest  part  of  the  battle  he  refused,  as 
he  continued  to  do,  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  "  translations.  In  1706,  after  spending 
two   years  in  America,  he  settled  in   London. 


with  severity.  His  prose  translation  of  the 
"  Hiad,"  1773,  waa  condemned  as  beneath  criti. 
cism.  He  wrote  •  "  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,"  and  other  works,  in  i:he 
Tory  Interest;  and  in  reward  for  his  services 
was  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  elected  to  Parliament,  holding  the  seat  for 
upward  of  ten  years.     At  his  own  r^uest  he 


HcPlierson,  Jamea  BirdscTe,  1828-04;  U.  I 
military  engineer;  b.  SandtuOcy  Co.,  Ohio;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  and  assigned  to  the  En- 


Corps,  1863;  in  early  part  of  the  Qvil 
war  waa  assistant  ennneer  oi  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri  and  ^ef  engineer  on  Grant's 


staff;  promoted  to  major  general  of  volun- 
teers, 1862,  and  brigadier  general,  U.  3.  army, 
1863;  had  brilliant  career  from  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry  to  the  surrender  of  Vicksburs; 
waa  Becond  in  command  in  Sherman's  raid  to 


Ueridui;  'appointed  oomtnuider  of  Mitaj  of 
the  Teoncssee,  1864;  conunajided  tfaa  left 
grand  division  in  tbe  battles  before  Atlnntn; 
and  was  killed  in  action. 

Ibcready  (mSk-re'dl),  Williuu  duilei, 
1793-1873;  English  actor;  b.  London;  nmdehis 
first  appearance  at  Birniinghsm  in  "Romeo" 
when  seventeen  jears  old;  first  undertook 
EamUt,  1811;  played  with  Mrs.  SiddonB  at 
Newcastle  in  "The  Gamester"  and  "Doug- 
las"; was  seen  in  London  at  Covent  Cardenas 
Oresfea,  1816.  In  1S22  his  engagement  began 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  his  reputation  rose  in 
parts  like  Virginiua  and  Mirandola  till  1826, 
when  he  went  to  Drury  Lane.  The  same  year 
he  visited  the  U.  B. ;  the  next  year  he  made  a 
Continental  tour;  1828,  played  in  Paris;  re- 
turned to  England,  and  for  several  years  played 
in  London  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  king- 
dom; revisited  the  U.  S.,  1843-44;  made  an- 
other engagement  in  Paris  and  performed  in 
"  Hamlet "  at  tbe  Tuileriea  before  Louis  Phil- 
ippe; returned  to  the  U.  S.  again,  1849,  during 
which  year  the  Astor  Place  riot  in  New  York 
occurred;  1860,  began  the  long  series  of  "fare- 
wells" to  the  theaters  in  England  which  ter- 
minated at  Drury  Lane,  February  £Q,  ISSl. 

Haciinna  {me-kn'nfls),  H.  OpeUtu,  164-218; 
Boman  emperor;  b.  of  humble  parentage  at 
desarea,  Mauritania;  entered  the  service  of 
Plautianus,  the  favorite  of  Septimius  Severus; 
became  prefect  of  tbe  pretorians,  and  was 
chosen  emperor  by  them  after  the  assassination 
of  Caracalla,  217.  Shortly  after  his  accession 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Farthians,  and  lost  his 
influence  with  the  army.  The  pretorians  rose 
in  rebellion,  instigated  by  Elagabalus,  and  the 
emperor  fied  in  disguise,  but  was  discovered 
and  put  to  death. 

HaCTOpod'ido,  family  of  mammals  of  the 
.'  order  Maraupialia  and  suborder  Byridaetili, 
'  containing  the  kangaroos  and  kangaroo  rats 
of  Australia  and  New  Quinea.  They  iiave  im- 
mensely enlarged  hind  limlu,  by  means  of 
which  they  progress  by  great  leaps,  and  much 
reduced  fore  limbs,  while  the  large,  thick  tail 
serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  support,  etc. ;  the  head 
la  comraratively  small,  and  somewhat  deer- 
like. The  family  is  peculiar  to  Australasia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Papuan  Archipelago,  and 
is  rich  in  genera  and  species. 

Hadagas'car,  lai^st  of  the  African  islands; 
in  the.^diau  Ocean;  separated  from  Africa  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  2S0  m.  broad;  length, 
076  m.;  breadth  at  widest  part,  358  m.;  area, 
about  226,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1007)  2,706,661; 
capital,  Antananarivo;  once  bad  land  connec- 
tion with  Asia,  and  probably  also  with  Africa; 
coast  on  the  W.  side  much  indented,  with  good 
barhors;   on  the  E.,  generally  low,  with  sand 

Jilaina  and  swamps  and  many  lagoons  and 
akea;  interior  a  plateau  3,000  to  4,000  ft. 
high,  traversed  from  N.  t«  S.  by  a  mountain 
chain  whosa- peaks  rise  from  6,000  to  12,000 
ft.,  and  which  in  the  NE.  separates  into  many 
ranges;  only  navigable  rivers,  the  Tsidsuba 
(or  Uenabe)  and  the  Mangooka  (or  St.  Vin- 
cent's), on  the  W.  slope;  climate  of  much 
of  the  Interior  plateau  hwItUul;   rainy  sea- 
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eon  from  December  to  April;  chief  oooupa- 
tions  of  people,  cattle  breeding  and  agricul- 
ture. The  minerals  include  iron,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  rock  salt,  sulphur,  niter,  mangauMe, 
xinc,  antimony,  nickel,  graphite,  coal,  and  gold. 
The  soil  is  very  productive.  Ebony,  mahc^- 
any,  gum  trees,  figs,  cocoanuts,  breadfruit 
treea,  plantains,  and  bananas  abound.  lUce, 
arrowroot,  yams,  rubber,  vanilla,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, tea,  coSee,  tobacco,  cloves,  mulbury 
trees,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The 
inhabitants  fall  ethnologically  into  two  groups 
—the  black,  or  African,  on  the  W.  slope,  and 
the  light-colored,  or  Malayan,  on  tbe  E.  The 
Hovas,  of  the  latter  group,  are  the  ruling  tribe. 
The  island  was  known  to  Europeans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  was  first  visited  by 
them,  ISOQ,  Lorenzo  de  Almeida,  the  first 
Portuguese  Viceroy  of  India,  being  the  discov- 
erer. Attempts  at  colonization  by  the  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  English  failed.  In  1746, 
1768,  the  French  succeeded  in  founding  oolouiea 
on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  and  at  Fort  Dau- 
phin, under  Radama  I  (1808-28),  one  of  the 
native  kings,  British  Protestant  missionaries 
established  themselves;  the  native  language 
was  reduced  to  writing,  a  large  number  of  the 
people  were  Christianized,  tbe  slave  trade,  in- 
fanticide, and  polygamy  were  abolished,  at 
least  nominally,  and  British  artisans  gave  in- 
struction in  the  useful  arts.  In  1835.  tmder 
Ranavalona  t,  widow  and  successor  of  Radama, 
Christianity  was  declared  illegal,  the  mission- 
aries were  expelled,  and  the  converts  perse- 

Under  Queen  Ranavalona  HI,  who  ascended 
the  throne  1806,  persecution  ceased  and  Chris- 
tianity was  made  the  state  religion.  By  the 
treaty  of  December  IZ,  1885,  Madagascar  was 
nominally  placed  under  French  protection,  but 
the  Hova  Govt,  soon  disavowed  the  protective 
feature  of  the  treaty,  and,  1894,  France  sent 
out  a  punitive  expedition,  which  captured  the 
capital,  Antanfinartvo,  1805,  and  forced  the 
Hovas  to  recognize  the  protectorate.  In  1896 
France  declared  Madagascar  and  its  dependen- 
cies a  French  possession,  and  the  queen  was 
exiled.  The  French  have  efitablished  primary 
schools,  normal  schools,  a  medical  school,  a 
technical  school,  etc.;  have  built  excellent 
roads,  and  carried  out  other  public  works,  in- 
cluding canals  and  railroads.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  from  France,  England,  tbe  U.  S. 
(mostly  cotton  cloths),  and  Germany.  The 
value  of  importa  (1000)  was  «6,S36,0OO;  of 
exporU,  $6,488,000.  Tamatave,  on  the  E. 
coast,  trades  with  Europe,  Unseat,  Zanzibar, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hadar'.    See  Mudab. 

Maddaloni  (mBd-d)l-lC'nS),  town  in  province 
of  Caserta,  Italy;  about  18  m.  N.  of  N^lea. 
Its  chief  interest  for  the  visitor  is  the  grand 
Carolino  aqueduct,  built  abt.'  1T6S,  which 
brings  the  waters  of  the  Tibumo  to  Caserta 
'~   tn.   from   Maddaloni),   where  they   form  a 

'■    '  es  and  foun- 

Pop.  (1901) 

Ha&'der  Fam'ily,  IM>iaeem;  one  of  the  larg- 
wt  of  the  familiee  of  dicotfUdonous  plants,  in- 
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eluding  about  4,500  spedea  of  moBtly  tropic&l 
harbo,  ahiubs,  and  trees.  Tha  madder  {Bubia 
tinotorum),  a  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and 
W.  Aaia,  is  grown  in  duui;  parts  of  the  world 
for  ita  roots,  which  yield  a  red  dye.  Several 
•|i«cie*  of  St  American  trees  of  the  genus  Cin- 


chona yield  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted the  drug  quinine.  The  coffee  tree 
ICoffea  arabica)  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  now 
grown  in  many  tropical  countries.  The  emetic 
drug  ipecacuanha  is  derived  from  the  roots  of 
a  semislirubby  Brazilian  species  of  Uragoga. 
Bedstran  [Oalium),  bluets  {Boiutonia),  aud 
button  bush  (Cephalanthua)  are  common  rep- 
resentatives in  the  U.  S. 

Hadeira  (mA-de'ifi),  Portngueae  island  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean;  about  390  m.  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  480  m.  from  Santa  Maria, 
the  nearest  of  the  Azores;  area,  214  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (leOO)  abt.  160,000;  capital,  Funcbal.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  though  earthquakes 
occur  very  seldom.  The  average  elevation  is 
2,000  ft.  and  the  surface  mountainous.  The 
coasts  are  steep,  precipitous,  and  afford  but 
few  harbora.  In  the  interior  the  land  reaches 
its  greatert  height  in  Pico  Kuivo.  6,060  ft.;  it 
is  everywhere  intersected  by  deep,  well -wa- 
tered, and  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  equa< 
ble,  the  average  heat  in  the  summer  being  74° 
and  in  the  winter  64°.  In  the  valleys  tropical 
plants  are  grown — rice,  sugar,  coff'ee,  bananas, 
pineajqtles,  and  oranges;  on  the  more  elevated 
fields  vines,  chestnuts,  and  wheat  are  culti- 
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vated,  and  the  tableland  is  covered  with  One 
forests  and  extensive  pastures.  The  inhab- 
itants are  a  mixture  of  Portuguese,  Moors,  and 
negroes.  Uadeira  wati  discovered,  1410,  and 
soon  after  colonized  by  the  Portuguese. 

MadeilA,  river  of  S.  America,  the  largest 
afSuent  of  the  Amazon,  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  (about  700  m.  in 
length),  Beni  (about  060  m.),  Mamor«,  and 
Guapore.  The  Madeira  proper  begins  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mamor^  and  the  Guaporfi, 
about  lat.  12*  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Amazon 
midway  between  Maafios  and  Serpa,  about  lat. 
3°  30*  S,,  after  a  course  of  750  m.;  but  its  en- 
tire course  is  reckoned  at  2,000  m.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  2  m.  wide  and  66  ft.  deep;  500  m. 
up  its  width  is  1  m.  and  its  depth  100  ft.;  and 
were  it  not  for  a  series  of  magnificent  cata- 
racts commencing  about  480  m.  from  the  Ama- 
zon, vessels  of  almost  any  size  might  sail  up 
into  the  very  heart  of  Bolivia.  The  river  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  vast  quantity  of  wood 
that  floats  down  its  stream. 

Hademo  (mfi-der'nO},  Carlo,  1566-1020; 
Italian  architect;  b.  Bissone;  succeeded  Qia- 
como  della  Porta  aa  architect  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  altered  the  designs  of  Bramante,  Peruzzi, 
and  Michelangelo.  The  choir  and  cupola  of 
St.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  the  facade  of 
Santa  Susanna,  the  Church  of  La  Vittoria,  and 
that  of  Sta.  Chiara  are  his  works.  He  Sn- 
iihed  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the  Borghese  Palace, 
the  tribune  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pace,  and 
numerous  others,  besides  making  designs 
which  were  carried  out  in  other  cities  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Had'ison,  James,  1751-1836;  fourth  Pred- 
dent  of  the  U.  S.;  b.  Port  Conway,  Prince 
George  Co.,  Va.;  son  of  Col.  James  Madison,  a 
prosperous  planter;  graduated  at  Princeton, 
1771;  was  elected  from  Orange  Co.  to  the  Vir- 


Rights  as  prepared  by  George  Mason,  substi- 
tuting tor  the  word  "  toleration  "  (of  Chria- 
tians  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land) A  more  emphatic  assertion  of  religious 
liberty.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  Assembly;  I77T,  to  the  Council  of 
State,  and,  1780,  took  bis  seat  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Aa  chairman  of  the  Commit' 
tee  on  Foreign  Belattons,  he  established  the 
claims  of  the  young  republic  to  the  territories 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi 
and  to  the  free  navigation  of  that  river;  as 
chairman  of  that  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  the 
principal  author  of  tbe  system  of  revenue  then 
adopted.  As  a  member  of  tbe  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, 17S4-S0,  Madison  promoted  and  aided 
the  abolishment  of  the  remnants  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  form  of  entails,  primo- 
geniture, and  state  support  given  to  the  An- 
glican Church,  presenting  a  "  memorial  and 
remonstrance "  on  the  latter  subject. 

In  1785  he  proposed  a  meeting  of  state  coni- 
misBioners  to  devise  measures  for  more  sat- 
isfactory commercial  relations  between  tlie 
statei;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Consti- 
tutional (Convention,  178T ;  was  one  of  the 
chief  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
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ftod  perhaps  its  ablest  advocate  in  the  po^ei 
of  The  Federalist.  He  wm  a  member  of  the 
first  four  Congresses,  1789-B7,  in  which  h< 
maintained  a  moderate  opposition  to  Hamil- 
ton's financial  policy,  and,  gradually  identiff- 
ing  himself  with  the  Repubbcan  party,  became 
from  1792  its  avowed  leader. 

Madison  waa  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Resolutions  of  1788 "  adopted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  in  condemnation  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  a«  well  as  of  the  "  Re- 
port" (ISOO)  in  which  he  defended  those  reso- 
lutions, which  is  by  many  considered  his 
ablest  state  paper.  From  ISOl  to  1S09  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  Jefferson's  Cabinet. 
Chosen  President,  1808,  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
122  to  53,  Uadison  was  inaugurated  at  a  period 
when  the  relations  of  the  U.  S.  with  Great 
'  Britain  were  becoming  embittered,  and  his 
first  term  was  passed  in  dipiomatic  quarrels, 
aggravated  by  the  act  of  nonintercourse  of 
May,  1810,  and  finally  resulting  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  June  18,  1812.  In  the  autumn 
Madison  was  reelected  by  128  electoral  votes 
to  es  in  favor  of  George  Clinton.  In  181S  a 
commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain,  and,  1816,  a  national  bank  was  iO' 
corporated  by  Congress.     &ladison  yielded  the 


retired  to  his  ancestral  estate  at  Montpellier, 
Orange  Co.  For  a  long  time  he  was  rector  and 
visitor  of  the  Univ.  of  Virginia.  In  1829  he  sat 
in  the  state  convention  to  revise  the  cdd  con- 
stitution, but  was  too  infirm  to  take  part  in 
the  active  work.  His  wife,  Dorothy  Payne, 
whom  hi  married  1794,  she  then  being  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Todd,  was  celebrated  for  her  t^auty  and 
accomplishments,  and  was  long  remembered  in 
Washington  as  "  Dolly  Madison." 


an  undulating  isthmus  between  lakes  Mendota 
and  Monona,  210  ft  above  Lake  Michigan,  aud 
has  lakes  Waubesa  and  Keninsa  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity;  is  the  seat  of  the  Univ.  of  Wis- 
consin, the  State  Institution  for  the  Insane, 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  U.  S.  Govt.  Build- 
ing, State  Capitol  in  park  of  thirteen  acres, 
county  courthouse,  and  county  jail;  and  has 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  ma- 
chinery, printing  presses,  dynamos,  flour,  beer, 
carriages  and  wagons,  and  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop products.  Madison  became  the 
■taU  capital,  183fi.  Pop.  at  tiic  1810  censna, 
26,031. 

M&Cer  (medlar),  Johana  Hatnilcli,  1784- 
1874;  German  astronomer;  b.  Berlin.  While 
holding  a  place  in  the  normal  school  of  bis  na- 
tive city  he,  together  with  Wilbelm  Beer,  pub- 
lisbed,  1829-36,  the  celebrated  chart  of  the 
moon,  in  four  leaves,  and,  1837,  the  explanation 
of  the  chart.  In  183S  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  observatory  of  Berlin,  and  in  1840- 
65  wad  director  of  the  observatory  at  Dorpat, 
in  Russia.  His  "  Central  Sun  and  "  Re- 
searches into  the  System  of  Fixed  Stars "  were 
ki{,'hl)'  esteemed. 

Kad'oc,  Imndar^  Welsh  prince,  who,  ac- 
cording   to    Cambnan    cbroniclera,   discoveral 
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America  tnort  than  three  centuries  before  the 
discovery  by  Columbus  (1170).  He  never  re- 
turned from  a  second  expedition.  His  landfall 
was  supposed  to  be  Nova  Hispania  or  some 
part  of  Florida,  since  the  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  found  there  the  traditions  of  a  previ- 
ous settlement  by  a  strange  race  which  had 
honored  the  cross.  The  decision  of  modem  his- 
torical scholars  is  against  the  theory  of  Welsh 
discovery. 

Madockawan'do,  chief  of  the  Etechemin  In- 
dians, on  the  Penobscot;  figured  prominently 
in  the  wars  between  the  French  and  English 
colonies;  and  was  the  scourge  of  the  New  Jiig- 
land  frontier,  1690-84.  The  Baron  de  St,  Caa- 
tin  married  his  daughter. 

Hadon'na,    title    of   the    Virgin   Mary,    and 

S'ven  especially  to  artistic  representations  of 
;r.  In  mediieval  times  the  Madonna  was  the 
symbol  of  glorified  womanhood  and  maternity, 
and  feelings  of  chivalric  devotion,  blended  with 
religious  reverence,  made  her  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  Christian  art.  Among  Uie  best  known 
are  three  by  Raphael — the  famous  "Sistine 
Madonna,"  now  hanging  in  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery, his  "Madonna  of  tne  Chair,"  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  the  "Madonna  of  the 
Garden,"  in  the  Paris  Louvre;  Botticelli's 
"Virgin  with  the  Child  and  Little  Saint 
John,^'  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence;  Titian's 
"  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice,  and  Murillo's  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
li™-  f,  the  Seville  Cathedral  See  Mam- 
ViBom  Maby. 

Hadraa',  native  name  CHENNAPATBAK,"Che- 
nappa's  City";  official  name.  Fort  St 
George,  third  city  of  India;  capital  of  the 
presidency  of  the  same  name;  on  the  Bay  of 
BengaL  The  city,  built  on  a  sandy  plain  only 
a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  consists  bf  Fort  St 
George  (the  first  British  possession  in  India) 
and  of  twenty-three  villages,  which  have  grown 
together  into  one  municipality.  In  the  center 
of  the  town,  but  immediately  on  the  sea,  stands 
Fort  8t  George,  which,  besides  the  barracks  for 
the  British  troops  and  other  military  institu- 
tions, contains  the  oouncit  house,  the  arsenal, 
St  Marv'a  Church,  and  other  publio  buildings. 
To  the  N,  of  the  fort,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  large  esplanade,  is  BJacktown,  the  native 
town,  poorly  built,  but  densely  populated;  to 
the  E.  along  the  shore  it  is  lined  with  hand- 
some public  buildings  and  busineM  <^aee;  on 
the  a  side  of  the  fort,  but  separated  from  it  by 
the  Cooum  River,  is  the  Mohammedan  quarter.  " 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  High  Court, 
the  lighthouse,  visible  20  m.;  the^^uroh  of 
St  Andrew,  St  George's  Cathedral,  mint  {in 
BlaclEtown],  Madras  Club,  observatory,  Mili- 
tary Orphan  Asylum,  hospital,  eto.  Parke 
and  gardens  usually  surround  the  private 
houses  and  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  city.  ^ 

Madras  has  large  cotton  mills,  tAnneiias,  ice 
factoiT",  etc.  It  has  several  canals,  the  most 
Important  of  which  is  the  Buckingham,  extend- 
ing N.  for  106  m.;  is  an  important  railway  cen- 
ter, and  is  in  direct  steam  communication  with 
Europe  and  the  principal  ports  of  the  East    It 
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exports  bid«,  spio(«,  tea,  coffee,  indigo,  ootton, 
Kna  saltpeter,  And  imports  cotton  goods,  canned 
goods,  liquors,  metals,  hones,  etc.  Msdrss  was 
founded,  1038,  bj  FiaiicUi  Dsy,  of  the  K  India 
Company,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from 
Uie  Kajah  of  Chandragiri  in  tbat  jear,  and 


Hadiuo  (ml-thrii'thc),  Fed«rlco  de,  1BI5-98; 
Spanish  historical  .and  portrait  painter;  b. 
Rome,  Italy;  son  oi  Don  Jose  de  Madrazo 
(1781-18C9),  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ma- 
drid and  court  painter  to  Ferdinand  VII; 
studied  under  his  lather  and  under  Winterhal- 
ter,  in  Paris;  returning  to  Spain,  was  made 
court  painter.  His  worts  include  "  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  Proclaimed  King  of  Jerusalem,"  "  Ma- 
ria Christina  at  the  Sick  Bed  of  Ferdinand 
VII,"  and  ptniralts  of  Queen  Isabella  and  of 
Fortunj,  his  son-in-law. 

Hadnuo,  Baimnndo  de,  1841-  ;  Spanish 
portrait  and  genre  painter;  b.  Rome,  Ital}^; 
son  of  the  preceding;  was  educated  under  his 
father  and  under  Lion  Cogniet,  in  Paris,  where 


decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1878.  His 
works  include  "  After  ths  Masked  Ball,"  "  F6ta 
During  the  Carnival,"  "  Andalusian  Singer," 
"  After  Veapera,"  and  many  portraits,  including 
some  of  prominent  AmericanB. 

Had'repoie,  group  of  coral-forming  polyps 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Bexactinia,  The  term 
is  usually  restricted  to  the  tree  corals  of  trop- 
ical seas,  but  in  the  broader  sense  It  includes 
the  greater  portion  of  the  reef-building  forms. 

Madrid',  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the  province 
of  Madrid,  a  part  of  New  Castile;  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  country;  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Manzanaree,  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Jsmara  and  Sows  to  the  Tsjpjs.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  20  ft.  high 
and  pierced  by  fifteen  gates,  of  which  ths  most 
remarkable  is  PuerU  de  Alcalft,  72  ft  high,  at 
the  foot  of  the  street  of  AlcalS,  which,  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  traverses  the  city  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  and  forms  one  of  the  mobt  ma^- 
niflcent  streets  in  £urope.  Among  the  public 
squares,  of  which  Madrid  numbers  seventy-two, 
is  ths  Pnerta  del  Sol,  once  forming  the  K.  en- 
trance of  the  city.  The  government  palace,  the 
post  offioe,  and  other  public  buildings  are  situ- 
ated here;  also  the  best  clubs,  hotels,  and  read- 
ing rooms.  Plaza  Oriente,  situated  bfetween  the 
royal  palaee  and  the  royal  theater,  contains 
an  sqnestnan  statue  in  bronze  of  Philip  IV;  in 
the  promenade  skirting  the  place  stand  forty- 
four  eolOEBsJ  statues  of  kings  and  queens. 
Plaza  Mayor  contains  an  eauMtrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  Philip  III;  here  the  so-called  autoa- 


Pnerta  de  Aleaillu  Among  the 
eoades  and  ^pirdans,  the  Prado  is  the  most  re- 
markable—2i  m.  long,  planted  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  In  part  adorned  with  magnificent 
fountains  and  statuea. 
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The  royal  palace,  of  granite  and  white  mar- 
ble, occupies  an  area  of  220,900  sq.  ft.,  and  is 
surrounded  with  beau^ful  gardens.  Ilie  royal 
museum  has  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  col- 
lections of  pictures  in  Europe.  Many  of  the 
churches,  which  number  ninety,  ate  beautifully 
decorated  with  paintings  by  the  old  masters, 
but  none  of  tham,  excepting  perhaps  the  cathe- 
dral, begun  18aS,  has  architectural  merit.  The 
unirersity,  removed  hither  from  A  leal  d  de  Be- 
nares, 1836,  has  about  6,000  students.  Here  also 
are  a  royal  observatory,  a  national  library  of 
over  300,000  volumes,  medical  school,  theological 
seminaiT,  military,  engineering,  and  arclntec- 
turat  schools,  schools  of  art,  law,  industrial  art, 
normal  schools,  etc,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  manufactured  articles  include  chocolate, 
beer,  tobacco,  carpets,  tapestry,  shoes,  hats, 
plated  ware,  coaches,  gloves,  jewelry,  fans,  and 
musical  instruments.  The  commerce  is  impot^ 
tant  The  retail  business  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  especially  Frenchmen;  but  whide- 
sale  transactions  are  carried  on  by  native 
houses,  and  are  very  large,  the  city  forming  the 
entrepot  for  the  interior  provinces.  Madrid  is 
first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  Moorish  outpost, 
called  JfayeHt,  but  was  captured,  1083,  by  Al- 
fonso VI  of  Castile.  In  1500  Philip  II  made  the 
place  his  capital.  From  this  time  it  grew  rap- 
idly into  a  magiiificent  city,  and  became  the 
center  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  people, 
political  and  literary.     Pop.  (1900)  539,836. 

Had'rigal,  in  music,  the  name  of  a  certain 

s^ies  of  composition,  originally  of  a  light, 
airy,  joyous,  and  pastoral  character.  Madri- 
gals are  often  of  complex  and  elaborate  struc- 
ture, usually  for  voices  alone,  and  consist  of 
four,  five,  or  more  parts,  in  which  the  skill  of 
the  composer  exhibits  itself  in  fugues,  canons, 
imitations,  ~and  other  highly  labored  styles  of 
writing.  Compositions  of  this  kind  abounded 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
in  their  production  the  best  masters  appear  to 
have  found  a  congenial  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  ability.  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
that  the  madrigal  originated  in  Flanders. 

Hadnia  (ma-de'rA),  island  of  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago, NE.  of  Java,  comppsing  an  area  of 
1,700  sq.  m.j  and  belonging  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  inhabitants,  numberin{(  about  630,000,  are 
Mohammedans,    and    live   in    three    kingdoms 

SDvemed  by  native  princes  und^  Dutch  euper- 
itendence.  The  chief  product  is  salt,  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  is  a  government  monopoly; 
principle  industry,  cattle  raising;  most  impor- 
tant towns,  Bankalang  (the  fiouriahing,  chief 
town  of  Madura  proper),  Pamakasan  (contain- 
ing the  residence  of  the  regent),  Sumenep,  and 
the  European  town  of  Maringon. 

Modtlla,  city  of  British  India;  province  of 
Madras;  capital  of  the  district  of  Madura;  270 
m.  SW.  of  Madras;  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  cottcn  and  tobacco;  and  contains  some 
remarkable  Hindu  buildings,  among  which  are 
the  magnificent  Pandiyan  Palace,  the  great 
temple  of  Mabadeva,  and  a  celebrated  choultry, 
or  inn,  for  pilgrims.  A  Roman  Catholic  mii<- 
rion  was  BtBrt«l  here,  1606,  and  continued  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
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VBTS  betnnn  Franc«  and  Great  Britain  stopped 
the  work.  It  wu  reaumed,  1837.  In  1834  a 
Proteitant  misBioii  wti£  eatablubed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commisaioners  for  ForeigD 
MiBBionH,  which  htiB  under  its  charge  numeroua 
churches  and  echoola,  besides  several  dlipensa- 
ries.    Pop.  (JBOl)  106^84. 

Iteaii'deT,  celebrated  river  in  Asia  )£uor; 
rises  in  Pbry^a  at  CelKUie  (later  Apamea- 
Cibotus,  now  Dineir).  Niuneroug  large  springs 
burst  forth  from  the  mountainside,  and  when 
united  form  a  large  river  at  ouce.  After  leav- 
ing the  Balclau  OvaaB  at  Demirdjikieui,  it  falla 
rapidlj  and  cuta  its  way  in  a  deep  canyon 
through  the  mountains,  emerging  at  TripKilis 
into  the  ereat  fertile  valley  of  the  Meander. 
The  river  is  noted  for  its  winding  and  tortuous 
course' through  this  valley,  and  because  of  this 
peculiarity  it  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the 
moat   beautiful  patterns  of  Oreek   omamenta- 

Hacenaa  (me-ae'nas),  Gftlna  Cilaina,  d.  S 
B.C.;  Roman  statesman  and  patron  of  letters; 
came  of  a  noble  family  of  Etruscan  origin;  was 
the  most  trusted  adviser  of  the  young  Octa- 
vian;  in  40  mediated  between  Sextus  Fompeius 
and  Octavian  and  brought  about  the  marriage 
of  Scribonia,  a  connection  of  the  former,  with 
the  latter.  During  the  absence  of  Octavian,  36 
B.C,,  he  was  hia  official  representative,  and  in 
31  he  shared  the  same  reaponsibility  with 
Agrippa.  In  16  b.o.  a  difference  with  Octavian 
arose,  and  Meecenas  retired  to  private  life.  He 
was  the  creator  uid  center  of  the  most  brilliant 
literary  circle  in  Rome's  history — a  circle  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  the  tragic  poet  Varius, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Propertiua. 

HaelstiSm,  or  HalatiSm  (mftl'strOm),  ac- 
cording to  legend,  a  tremendous  whirlpool  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  immediately  S.  of 
Moskie,  the  extreme  S.  island  of  the  Lofoden 
group.  The  l^end  tells  that  whales,  men-of- 
war,  etc.,  when  caught  by  the  vortex,  are 
ground  to  pieces  as  fine  as  dust.  There  is, 
however,  no  whirlpool  at  all;  but  the  currents 
which  run  here  are  very  strong;  and  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  wiiid  blows  from  just  the 
oppowte  direction  to  that  of  the  current,  the 
agitation  of  the  sea  may  become  veiy  heavy, 
and  even  dangerous  to  small  vesaels. 

'  Huterlinck  (met'^r-llngk),  Haniice,  1862- 
;  Belgian  author;  b.  Ghent,  of  burgher 
stock ;  became  a  lawyer ;  during  a  residence  in 
Paris,  18S6.  came  much  under  the  influence  of 
VillieiB  de  r Isle- Adam ;  returned  to  Ghent  to  be- 
come one  of  the  school  of  poets  catling  itself 
"  I^  Jeune  Beige."  His  works  include  the  so- 
called  dramas  *  The  Blind,"  "  The  Intruder," 
and  "The  Princess  Haleine";  several  volumes 
of  poems,  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  "Old-fash- 
ioned  Ftowen,"   "  Wisdom   and   Destiny,"   and 

Mafia  (mK'f6-&),  Sicilian  secret  society  hav- 
ing for  its  aim  the  substitution  of  its  own 
authority  for  that  of  the  law.  Italian  emi- 
grants bare  founded  branches  in  New  York, 
Hew  Orleans,  and  other  citiee  of  the  U.  S., 
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where  their  memb«ra  are  thought  to  foster  and 

Sirotect  crime.  In  New  Orleana  the  suspicion 
elt  for  the  Mafia  broke  out  into  open  and  vio- 
lent hostility  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of 
the  chief  of  police  by  membera  of  the  society, 
1890.  Enraged  at  the  acquittal  of  some  of  the 
accused,  a  mob  broke  into  the  jail  and  mur- 
dered deven  of  the  prisoners,  including  those 
who  had  been  acquitted.  In  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  bringing  to  justice  the  authoia  of 
the  disturbance,  the  Italian  Govt,  protested 
against  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  Italian 
residents,  but  the  matter  was  amicably  ar- 
ranged, the  U.  S.  agreeing  to  indemnity  the 
relatives  of  the  victims. 

Magalhl^a  (mB-gftl-yUs) ,  FemZo  de  (Span- 
ish, Fek.n'a.ndo  ds  Maqau^nes;  by  English 
and  French  authors  commonly  called  Febdi- 
HAND  Magellax),  abt.  1480-1621;  Spaniah 
discoverer;  b.  Babarosa,  Traz-os-Montes,  Portu- 
gal; served  in  the  E,  Indies,  1605-1^;  conceived 
the  idea  of  finding  a  W.  route  to  the  E.  Indies, 
and,  being  in  ill  favor  at  court,  renounced  alle- 
giance to  Portugal  and  went  to  Seville.  He 
secured  the  favor  of  Charles  V,  who  fitted  out 
a  govsmment  squadron  under  command  of  Ma- 
galhfies,  which  sailed  September  20,  1SI9.  The 
Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  waa  reached  December 
13th;  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (already  known)  ex- 
plored, January  lO-February  7,  1620;  the  un- 
known coast  of  Patagonia  lollowed;  the  en- 
trance to  the  strait  which  Magalh&ee  called 
Todos  los  Santos,  but  which  has  since  borne  hia 
name,  discovered  October  Zlat;  the  W.  end  of 
the  strait  reached  November  28th.  Sailing  N. 
and  later  NW.  and  W.,  Magalh&ea  discovered 
the  Ladrones,  and,  March  16,  1521,  Samar,  one 
of  the  Philippines.  He  was  killed  in  a  fl^ht 
with  the  nativea  of  Mactan,  a  neighboring 
island.  This  expedition  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Spanish  discovery  of  the  Philippines  led  to  their 
colonization  soon  after. 

Magallanes  |mK-g&-yB'n&z),  territory  of 
Chile,  including  all  the  mainland  and  islands 
of  the  republic  G.  of  lat  47°  to  Cape  Horn; 
bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  E.  by  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Andes  as  far  as  laL  62°  S.,  beyond 
which  the  Chilean  territory  extends  to  the  At- 
lantic, thus  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  and  most  of  the  Fuegian  Archipel- 
ago; area,  oSicially  estimated,  TI,IOS  aq.  m.; 
pop.  (1909)  13,144.  The  whole  region  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  coast  is  broken  by  a  multitude 
of  inlets,  channels,  and  fiords,  resembling  those 
of  Norway.  The  islands  on  the  Magallanes 
coast  were  nearly  all  named  by  English  explor- 
ers. The  line  begins  at  the  N.  with  the  Wel- 
lington group,  in  which  the  principal  mass  ia 
Wellington  Island.  S.  of  this  is  the  Madre 
de  Dios  Archipelago,  then  Queen  Adelaide  Is- 
land, separated  by  a  channel  which  leads  to  the 
Strait   of  Magellan,  the  latter  cutting  off  the 

Soup  known  aa  Tierra  del  Fu^|;o.  Small  ia- 
ads  to  the  8.  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  the  ex- 
treme S.  outlying  fragments  of  S.  America, 
Horn  Island,  the  extreme  S.  rock  being  the  fto- 
called  Cape  Horn,  The  extr^ne  8.  point  of  the 
c«xitlnent  is  Cape  Froward,  on  the  MageUui, 
Strait.  S 
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Guns,  enikll  Arms  which 
deliver  projectiles  in  rapid  auccMsion, 
the  cartridges  being  delivered  automat- 
ically from  a  magazine  or  hopper.  The 
earliest  magazine  guni  had  tubular 
magazinee  in  which  the  cartridges 
were  plooed  end  to  end.  the  magazine 
being  lituated  in  the  buttatock,  as  in 
the  Spencer,  or  under  the  barrel,  as 
In  the  Henry,  The  two  guna  were 
inrented  in  the  U.  8.,  and  were  the 
earliest  adopted  for  actual  use  in  war. 
They  were  used  during  the  Civil  War 
in  the  U.  S.  From  the  Henry  maga- 
zine ^^un  was  developed  the  Winchester, 
still  in  use  for  spending  purposes,  and  • 
a  magazine  gun  of  this  nature,  tlie  Vet- 
terlin,  was  soon  after  used  in  Switzer- 
land. Though  the  tubular  magazine  is 
still  used  in  some  countriee,  the  modem 
military  magazine  is  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent type.  It  is  a  "  box  magazine," 
so  called,  in  which  the  cartridges  are 
placed  side  by  side  instead  of  end  to 
end,  thus  making  a  magazine  ol  com- 

Eact  and  convenient  form  which  can 
i  rapidly  refilled  when  empty,  or  which 
can  be  readily  detached  from  the  gun 
and  replaced.  With  the  tubular  maga- 
zines the  operation  of  filling  was  slow 
and  tedious,  as  the  cartridges  had  to 
be  pushed  in  singly,  endwise;  so  that 
magazines  of  such  form  were  practi' 
cally  useful  only  as  a  reserve;  for,  be- 
ing once  emptied,  were  no  better  than 
single-! OH d era,  unless  time  was  allowed 
for  refUling.  With  box  magazines,  the 
rapidity  of  the* operation  of  refilling  or 
replacing  the  magazine  make  it  unnec- 
essary to  keep  a  large  reserve  of  car- 
tridges in  the  magazine.  The  accepted 
form  of  breech  mechanism  for  military 
magazine  guns  is  the  bolt  system,  the 
box  magazine  being  so  placed  as  to  feed 
through  the  breech  housing  into  the 
"receiver" — the  space  just  in  rear  of 
the  barrel  and  in  frcnt  of  the  bolt, 
when  the  bolt  i^  drawn  back. 

For  sportiuK  purposes  tubular  maga- 
lines  are  still  much  used,  especially 
those  which  are  operated  by  slides  In 
place  of  the  levers  of  older  types.  Two 
forms  of  this  cdass  are  popular  on 
shotguns,  and  even  on  rifles.  The  first, 
illustrated  by  the  Spencer  repeating 
ahotgun,  the  earliest  gun  acting  on 
this  principle,  has  a  handle  operated 
by  the  left  hand,  sliding  along  the 
barrel  underneath,  and  this  method  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Winchester  and 
Colt  Arms  companies.  In  the  second 
form,  the  Burgess,  the  handle,  which 
carries  with  it  the  trigger,  slides  along 
the  small  of  the  stock,  being  operated 
by  the  right  hand,  leaving  the  left 
hand  in  place  to  steady  the  barrel. 

The    type    of    rifle    adopted    by    the     ' 
principal     nations     of     the    world,     at 
the   time   of  writine,   is   shown   in   the 
following     table,     the     weights     being 
given   in   even   pounds,    though    gener- 
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Guns, 

MagdjOft  (iiUlg'd&-la).  town  in  Shoa,  Abys- 
sinia; 300  m.  S.  of  AnueHley  Bay,  on  the  Red 
Sea;  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  (ortified  town  of 
tfae  same  name,  on  a  mountain  peak  9,110  ft. 
above  sea  level,  where  a  number  of  British  sub- 
jects were  imprisoned  by  Kii^  Theodore,  1S08; 
an  expedition  under  Oen.  Sir  Robert  Napier  res- 
cued tbe  prisoners  and  demolished  the  town  and 
its  defenses,  tbe  king  killing  himself  in  the  bnt- 
tle.  Kapier  was  created  Baron  of  Magdala. 
The  new  tou-n  is  now  a  place  of  commercial  im- 
portance. 

HaEdolena  (tn9g-dl'la'Da) ,  most  important 
river  of  Colombia,  forming,  with  ita  branches, 
the  principal  fluvial  system  of  NW.  S.  America. 
Tbe  main  river  is  about  1,050  m.  long,  and  lies 
between  tbe  central  and  K  Cordilleras  of  the 
Colombian  Andes.  It  discharges  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  by  two  principal  mouths.  Seagoing 
vessels  ascend  to  Barranquilla,  at  the  parting 
of  thefie  mouths.  Light-draught  steamboats  as- 
cend to  Honda,  abt.  600  m.     The  river  is  the 


Magdalene  (mag'dft-ien),  or  Ha'ry  Magda- 
lene, woman  who  stood  by  Jesus  at  the  cross ; 
was  present  when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  laid 
Him  in  the  sepulcher;  came  early  on  the  Urst 
day  of  the  week  to  the  tomb  and  found  it 
open;  went  to  Peter  and  John,  and  saw  the 
two  oDgela  sitting  in  tbe  sepulcher  when  she 


Magdalen  Iilandi,  {[roup  of  Islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  nine  in  number,  formerly, 
with  one  exception,  united  into  one  and  called 
Magdalen  Island.  The  group  is  GT  m,  long  by 
14  broad,  and  about  60  m.  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  60  from  Newfoundland.  Fishing 
and  agriciflture  are  the  industries.    Pop.  6,100. 

Blagdebnrg  (mBch'd*-b3rch) ,  city  of  Prassta, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Saxony;  on  the  Elbe; 
72  m.  N.  of  Leipzig;  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  Otto  the  Great,  and  consists,  besides 
its  two  suburbs,  Neustadt  and  Sudenburg,  of 
four  parts — Alstadt.and  the  Stemschantze,  on 
the  left  branch  of  the  BUbe;  the  citadel,  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  and  Friedrichstadt,  on  the 
right  bank.  Each  of  these  parts  is  sironglf 
fortified,  making  Magdeburg  one  of  the  Btrong- 
est  places  in  Europe.  On  account  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Elbe  and  at  the  junction  of  four 
principal  railway  lines,  it  is  one  of  tbe  commer- 
cial  centers  of  N.  Germany.  Pop.  (ISIO)  27B,- 
6S6. 

See    Centdbieb    of 


Magellan,  Strait  of,  channel  between  the  S. 

end  of  the  5.  American  continent  and  the  is- 
lands of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  connecting  the  8. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  extreme  length, 
about  370  m.;  width,  from  2  to  over  20  m.  The 
strait  lies  entirely  within  Chilean  territory,  but 
is  a  free  waterway ;  its  only  port  of  importance 
is  Punta  Arenas.  The  passage  was  discovered, 
1520,  by  Magalhiles. 

Mogen'ta,  town;  province  of  Milan,  Italy; 
about  18  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Milan,  in  a  fer- 
tile district,  watered  by  the  Navialio  Grande; 
has  been  tbe  theater  of  many  battles,  the  most 
memorable  being  that  fought  June  4,  18£9,  in 
which  tbe  Austrians  were  defeated  by  tbe  Ital- 
ians and  French,  and  thus  forced  to  evacuate 
Lombardy.  Marshal  MacMahon  received  bis 
title,  Duke  of  Magenta,  from  this  town.  Pop. 
(1901)  7,974. 

Maggiore  (mBd-jS're),  longest  of  the  lakes 
of  N.  Italy;  between  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  traversed,  or 
rather  formed,  by  the  Ticino  River,  which  car- 
ries its  waters  to  the  Po;  is  39  m.  in  length; 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  6i  m.  in  breadth; 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
— wild,  rugged  granite  mountains  alternating 
.wf^-i.   «:-.»  ..1..J   1..1I0 


with  V 


-clad  hills. 


Magi  (mft'jl),  priestly  caste  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  Magiam  was  the  old  Scythic  relig- 
ion, which  maintained  itself  in  Persia  after 
the  Aryan  conquest,  and  grew  in  power  and 
influence  until  Gomates,  a  Magus,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  as  the  successor  of  Cambyses. 
He  was  speedily  overthrown  and  slain  by  Da- 
rius Hyst&pis,  and  the  Aryan  religion  was  re- 
stored in  triumph  over  Magism.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Magi  caused  a  secret  Icuowledga  Ol  rv 


lision  and  philosophy  to  be  aBcribed  to  them. 
The  name  in  later  timei  w&a  applied  to  divin- 
ers and  Boroerere  of  every  nation. 

Hag'lc,  M  explained  by  it*  adepts,  the  tra- 
ditional Bcioice  of  the  secreti  of  nature,  em- 
bracing all  kuowledse  and  eonstitutina  the 
perfection  of  philosophy;  also  the  art  of  exer- 
oiiing  preterhuman  powers  by  means  of  occult 
virtues  and  spiritual  agencies.  Magic  was  used 
at  a  Tcry  early  period  to  designate  all  occult 
science,  natural  or  supernatural,  including  en- 
chantment and  any  extraordinary  operations 
like  those  pertaining  to  alchemy.  Later  it  was 
applied  by  the  vulgar  to  all  necromancy  and 
witchcraft.  Cornelius  Agrippa  reckons  sev- 
eral diSerent  kinds  of  magic,  but  these  are 
generally  reduced  to  two:  white  or  divine 
magic,  or  magic  within  its  proper  province,  and 
black  or  infernal  magic,  to  which  belong  palm- 
istry, the  evil  eye,  the  command  of  the  ele- 
ments, tbe  power  of  transforming  human  beings 
into  animals,  etc.  A  complete  luiowledge  and 
mattery  of  nature  is  tbe  ^anscendent.  claim  of 
magic  To  know  things  secret  and  future,  to 
command  the  elemental  spirits,  to  heal  the 
sick,  to  provide  charms  and  talismans  which 
shall  mysteriously  sway  tbe  will  ol  others,. ren- 
der oneself  invulnerable,  and  raise  tempests,  to 
constrain  the  devil  into  service,  to  evoke  the 
dead,  to  possGES  tbe  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  are  tbe  usual  objects  of  magical 

Tbe  practice  of  magio  is  traceable  to  the 
East,  where  it  still  remains  in  vogue.  It  played 
an  important  part  in  the  religious  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Persians;  and  the  Jews  brought 
back  Persian  ideas  with  them,  and  practiced 
in  secret  the  arts  which  the  law  forbade.  The 
Greelcs  applied  it  to  all  divinations  and  tbau- 
maturgy.  The  Romans  were  tiioroughly  im. 
bued  with  it,  and  the  mythologies  of  tbe  Ger- 
mans, Slavs,  and  Celts  show  the  influence  of 
similar  ideas.  Christianity  renewed  tba  Mo- 
saic interdiction  of  magical  arts,  ascribing 
their  marvels  to  malignant  spirits.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  magic  'rose  into  repute  as  a 
lawful  art,  and  sovereigns  maintained  magi- 
dans  at  their  courts.  Though  the  legitimacy 
of  mogio  was  disputed,  its  realization  as  an 
art  and  a  science  was  scarcely  doubted  down 
to  tbe  eighteenth  century.     See  Deuokoloov; 

ISCAHTATION ;    WiTCUCEAST, 

M«glc  Ljw'tem,  or  Steieopticon  ( Bt«- re-dp 'tl- 
k&n),  optical  instrument  intended  for  exhibit- 
ing, by  means  of  lenses,  magnified  images  of 
transparent  pictures.  It  is  constructed  in  sc- 
eordance  with  tbe  optical  principle  tbat,  when 
any  object,  as  a  picture,  is  brouglit  on  one  side 
of  a  convex  lens,  and  at  a  distance  slightly 
greater  than  its  focal  length,  such  object  or 
picture  will  be  reproduced  upon  a  white  screen 
plaoed  at  a  certain  distance  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  tbe  lens.    The  glass  slide,  containing  tbe 

Shotograph  or  other  pictured  representation, 
1  an  inverted  position,  is  placed  in  front  of  a 
lens  which  is  set  in  the  side  of  a  dark  lantern, 
«nd  illuminated  by  a  lamp  with  a  reflector 
behind  it.  In  the  tube  in  front  of  tbe  slide  is 
a  second  convex  lens,  a  little  farther  than  its 
fooal  length  trtaa  the  picture,  hj  which  the 


BfAGIC  SQUAKG 

rays  are  converged  and  made  to  cross,  throwing 
tbe  erect  image  on  the  screen.  A  popular  use 
of  tbe  magic  lantern  is  for  the  production  of 
the  optical  illusions  called  "  dissolving  views." 
For  these,  two  lanterns  are  necessary,  placed 
either  side  by  side  or  one  above  the  other. 
They  must  be  adjusted  in  position  so  as  to 
have  a  common  luminous  field  upon  the  screen. 


Maoic  Lamtsbm. 


Each  has  a  different  object,  and  the  two  im- 
ages when  superposed  to  a  great  extent  oblit- 
erate each  other.  A  sliding  or  rotating  stop 
placed  before  the  lanterns  is  so  constructed  as, 
on  being  moved  to  left  or  right,  to  close  the 
aperture  of  the  one  while  it  opens  that  of  the 
other.  At  the  mean  position  both  are  half  open 
and  half  closed;  at  either  extreme  position, 
one  is  wholly  open  and  the  other  wholly  closed. 
The  movement  of  this  stop  therefore  causes  the 
images  alternately  to  come  out  distinctly  and 
to  melt  away.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  mo- 
ments when  the  lanterns  are  successively  closed 
to  change  the  objects,  so  that  each  dissolution 
is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a  new  pic- 

Maglc  Square,  arrangement  of  numbers  from 
1  up  to  0,  16,  25,  or- any  other  square  number 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  so  that 
the  sum  of  those  contained  in  any 
straight  line,  horisontal,  vertical, 
or  diagonal,  shall  be  the  some, 
ihe  most  familiar  form  of  ma^c 
J  square  is  that  made  with  the  nine 
digits,  arranged  as  in  the  diagram. 
Here  the  digits  are  pla^  in  a  square,  with 
three  on  each  side.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
whatever  way  they  are  added,  the  sum  of  any 
three  which  lie  in  a  straight  line  amounts  to  IS. 
The  following  shows  how  a  magic  square 
with  five  numt^rs  on  a  side  may  be  formed: 
Write  the  five  numbers  I,  6, 
11,  16,  SI,  in  five  of  the 
squares,  putting  I  anywhere 
we  please,  6  in  the  square 
two  lines  to  the  right,  and 
one  below  from  1;  then 
1  at  the  same  dis- 


a     1     8 

7      B      3 
2      0      4 


from    6,    and    so   i 


!     10 


a  number  falls  in  line  outside  of  the  diagram. 
Then  All  in  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6  by  contin- 
ually counting  two  line*  below  and  one  to  the 
right  ffwm  1.  Start  from  6,  II,  etc..  intlie 
same  way.  The  same  system  may  be  applied 
to  squares  of  any  prime  number  o(  aUm.    - 
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MAGNA  CHARTA 

HaftlA  OtttlU  {mftg'iit  kftr'U),  I*Uii,  the 
"  Great  Charter,"  charter  <rf  liberties  origi- 
Dall7  granted  hj  King  John  (1216  aj>.)  to  the 
clergy,  barons,  and  freemen  of  England.  The 
tyrannical  diameter  and  oppresaive  acta  of  the 
lung  and  his  open  violation  of  alt  law,  aroused 
an  opposition  among  the  clergy  and  barons  at 
an  earl  J  period  in  nis  reign ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  barons  with  an  armj'  of  knjgbta  and 


was  consummated  and  the  rojal  seal  affixed  at 
Kunnymede  on  the  19th,  although  it  bears  the 
date  of  June  16,  1216,  the  day  on  which  the 
negotiations  were  begun.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  provisions  had  reference  to  the  laity, 
and  they  may  be  separated  into  two  groups — 
namely,  those  which  legislated  for  certain  des- 
ignated classes,  and  especially  for  the  barons 
aa  tenants  of  the  crown,  deflning,  regulating, 
and  limiting  their  feudal  burdens  and  duties; 
and  those  which  legislated  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, for  the  entire  body  of  freemen.  The  for- 
mer were  based  on  the  existing  social  condi- 
tion, and  they  ceased  to  be  operative  with  the 
extinction  of  the  feudal  eystem.  The  latter  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  as  the  very  foun- 
dation and  security  of  civil  liberty  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  moat  important  and  compre- 
hensive of  the  clauses  hare  been  incorporated 
into  all  the  constitutions,  national  ana  atate, 
of  the  U.  S. 

The  Magna  Charts  has  been  confirmed  over 
thirty  times  by  English  sovereigns  succeedins 
John,  though  not  in  its  entirety.  The  ori^nal 
form  contained  sixty-one  chapters  or  articles, 
but  many  of  these  related  to  personal  acts  of 
John  and  established  a  commission  of  twenty' 
Ave  barons  to  enforce  its  provisions  if  the  king 
did  not  keep  his  promise.  The  articles  relat- 
ing to  feudal  conditions  became  obsolete  when 
the  feudal  system  died  out,  but  the  twelfth 
which  enacts  that  "  no  scutage  or  aid  shall 
be  imposed  in  our  kingdom  unless  by  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  kingdom  "  except  for  those 
specifled  purposes  is  the  germ  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  no  taxes  shall  be  laid  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  persons  to  be  taxed 
expressed  through  their  representatives.  By 
far  the  most  important  articles  of  the  char- 
ter are  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth.  These 
contain  the  sure  guaranty  of  every  civil  right 
and  liberty.  The  following  is  the  authorita- 
tive translation  of  this  capital  provision,  as 
found  in  the  English  book  of  statutes:  "No 
.  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  be 
disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free 
customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  any 
otherwise  destroyed;  nor  will  we  pass  upon 
him  or  condemn  him,  but  by  lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or 
defer  to  any  man,  either  right  or  justice." 

Magna  Qrs'da  ("Greater  Greece"),  collect- 
ive name  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  and  dis- 
tricts in  B.  Itaiy  (according  to  Strabo,  also  of 
those  in  Sicily),  applied  chiefly  to  the  cities 
cm  the  Tarentinc  Oulf  (Tarentum,  Sybaris. 
Croton,  Uetopontum,  Locris,  Rhegium,  etc.) 
and  on  the  W.  coast  (Cunue,  Neapolis,  etc.). 


ItiUy. 

Hogne'na,  name  of  two  ancient  cities  in 
Asia  Minor — (1)  a  city  of  Ionia  lying  on  the 
Meander,  not  far  frtxn  Hiletua  and  Epheeua, 
famous  for  'its  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana); 
(2)  a  city  (the  modem  Manisa)  of  Lydia,  NE. 
of  Smyrna,  at  -the  foot  of  Mt.  Sipytus,  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here, 
ISO  B.C.,  between  the  two  Scipios  and  Antiocbua 
the  Great,  of  Syria,  by  which  the  Romans  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  rule  in  the  East. 

MagnealDm  (mSg-ne'zhl-Ilm),  an  element, 
the  metallic  base  of  magnesia;  symbol,  Mg; 
Davy  proved  its  existence,  but  Buasy,  1830, 
first  obtained  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  test 
its  properties.  He  decomposed  the  chloride  of 
magnesium  by  transmitting  through  it  when 
heated  the  vapors  of  potassium.  It  is  now 
found  in  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfurt  in  a 
double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium, 
called  camallite.  Magnesium  resembles  silver, 
is  malleable  and  ductile,  fuses  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  can  be  distilled  like  sine.  At  a  red 
heat,  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  bursts  into  a 
brilliant  white  flame  and  hums  to  an  oxide. 
It  is  used  for  flash  lights  where  intense  illu- 
mination is  required  for  a  short  time.  Beveral 
salts  of  magnesia  are  used  in  medicine,  the 
most  important  being  the  oxide,  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  citrate.  The  oxide  and  carbonate 
are  chiefly  used  as  antacids,  the  sulphate  and 
the  citrate  as  aperients.  Magnesia  in  combina- 
tion with  silica  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  many  rocks  and  minerals,  sUch  oa  ser- 
pentine, steatite  or  soapstone,  asbestus,  meer- 
schaum, augite,  hornblende,  and  olivine. 

Mftg'net,  a  name  which  from  early  times  has 
been  applied  to  the  loadstone  or  native  mag- 
net, an  ore  consisting  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  FeiO,,  more  properly  termed  magnetite. 
This  ore  is  extensively  distriblited  over  the 
globe,  ai^  its  peculiar  property  of  attracUng 
metallic  iron  has  been  knovni  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  loadstone  has  from  nature  its 
two  poles,  a  N.  and  a 
6.,  fixed  definite  points 
in  the  stone ;  the  force 
of  the  stone,  however, 
does  not  emanate  from 
a  mathematical  point, 
but  from  the  parts 
themselves,  and  from  , 
all  of  these  parts.  These 
poles  point  toward  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and 
move  toward  them,  and  are  subject  to  them. 
Midway  between  the  poles  there  is  aplooe  of 
no  attraction,  called  the  equator.  The  line 
connecting  the  imaginary  poles  is  called  the 
magnetic  axis.  A  magnetic  substance  (such 
as  a  mass  of  soft  iron]  has  no  poles  nor  equa- 
tor, and  will  attract  either  pole  of  a  magnet 
to  whatever  part  the  maenet  is  presented.  A 
magnet,  on  the  other  hand,  attracts  only  at  its 
poles  which  display  opposite  properties,  the 
one  attracting  and  the  other  repelling  a  given 
pole  of  another  magnet  brought  near,  like  poles 
'repelling  and  unlijce  attracting.    If  a  piece  of 


>ne  has  from  nature  its 


MAGNET 

ir«a  or  eteel  be  rubbet  bf  a  magnet  it  will 
become  magnetized.  Thii  method  of  magnetiz- 
ing, or  of  producing  an  artificial  magnet,  lias 
been  aupplanted  for  the  must  part  by  metiioda 
in  which  an  electric  current  is  lued. 
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The  discovery  of  Oernted  (1810).  that  mag- 
netic influences  surrounded  a  conductor  carry- 
ing an  electric  current,  led  to  tlie  discovery  by 
Arago  that  a  needle  placed  at  right  angles  tu 
the  conductor  becomes  magnetized,  and  the  fur- 
ther discovery  by  Ampere  that  if  a  number  of 
turns  of  wire  be  Hubatituted  for  the  straight 
conductor,  the  ma^etizing  power  will  be  in' 
creaaed.     These   principles   led   to  the  electro- 


UAQNET 

soft  iron  be  uniformly  sifted  over  a.  plate  of 
glaaa,  we  shall  observe  that  the  distribution  of 

the  filings  is  influenced  by  the  position  of  a 
magnet  introduced  beneath.  The  approach  of 
the  magnet  is  first  indicated  by  a  bristling  of 
the  iron  filings.  If  the  plate  be  gently  vibratAl 
the  filings  will  arrange  themselves  in  a  system 
of  lines,  more  or  less  regu- 
lar. A  magnetic  field  may  //^^i^  ^^Sh\ 
be    defined    as    any    spac«     |  ff^  ^^9  J 

throughout  which  there  ei-  \Vi.Ji',  ^^^J 
ists  a  magnetic  force,  while  — 
a  line  of  magnetic  force  is  Dihictioh  or  Co>- 
a  line  drawn  through  a  bihtb  *rodiib  raa 
magnetic  field  in  the  direc-  Poli.  or  am  Elec- 
tion of  the  force  at  each  Tmo-iiioHiT. 
point  through  which  it 
]-iv8scs.  Wlien  a  current  is  caused  to  flow 
in  a  conductor  it  produces  a  magnetic  field 
in  the  surrounding  region,  and  stores  up  a 
certa.iii  amount  of  energy  in  this  magnetic 
field  which  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
current  and  the  self-induction  of  the  cir- 
cuit. This  energy  is  kinetic,  and  when  the 
current  decreaaea  this  energy  is  refurne<f  to 
the  circuit,  and  tends  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  current,  just  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  re- 
volving fly  wheel  tends  to  maintain  the  rota- 


Fio.  1. — NoaTH  UitaHinc  Folb. 

magnet,  flrst  constructed  by  William  Stur- 
geon, and  described  by  him  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1826.  An  electro-magnet  is  simply 
a  piece  of  iron  surrounded  by  a  magnetizing 
coil  of  wire  carrying  a  current.  The  polarity 
of  an  electro- magnet  depends  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  magnetizing  it.  The  trac- 
tive power  of  a  magnet  depends  upon  the  mag- 
netic  induction   and    the   polar    surface.      See 

LOADBTONE. 

M^OKEnSM  is  a  term  applied  to  the  phenom- 
ena observed  in  the  region  surrounding  a  mag- 
net and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  conductor 
conveying  an  electric  current.  In  these  regions 
there  exiets  a  magnetic  force  which  acts  upon 
a  magnetic  substance  (such  as  a  compass 
needle  or  iron  filinga)  or  upon  a  wire  carry- 
ing a  current  of  electricity.    If  fine  filings  of 


Fia.  2.— South  Maohetic  Pou. 

tion  of  the  wheel  when  slowing  down.  The 
energy  of  the  field  increases  and  decreases  with 
the  current,  and  its  rate  of  change  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  current  and  also  upon  its  rate 
of  change.  See  Attbactios  ;  Maqset;  Uao- 
NnriHM,  Tebsebtbial;   Loadstone. 

Magnetism  (Terrestrial),  the  magnetic 
force  exerted  by  the  earth,  recognized  by  its 
effect  upon  a  magnetic  needle.  Gilbert  discov- 
ered that  the  needle  of  the  compass  (magnetic 
needle)  points  N.  and  8.  because  the  earth  it- 
self is  a  great  magnet,  having  a  N.  and  S.  pole. 
The  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  geographical  N.  and  S. 
poles.  The  magnetic  N.  pole  is  more  than  1,000 
m.  away  from  the  geographical  pole,  it  being 
approximately  in  lat.  70°  S'  N.  and  Icm.  M° 
40'  W.    In  IS31  it  was  found  h 
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to  be  just  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  1006 
eeeentiKlly  corroborated  by  C»pt.  R.  Amundsen. 
The  location  of  the  S.  magnetic  pole  has  not 
been  definitely  settled. 

On  account  of  the  iir^ular  distribution  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  there  appear  to  be  two  S. 
magnetic  polar  regions;  and,  as  a  further  con- 
sequence, the  magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to 
the  true  N.  or  S.  at  all  poinU  of  the  earth's 
in  determining  the  true  N. 
in)  by  the  magnetic  needle, 
its  deviation  for  the  particular  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  known  or  determined. 
The  angle  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and 
the  geographical  meridian  of  a  place  is  called 
the  magnetic  declination  of  that  place.  The 
existence  of  this  declination  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  previous  to  that 
date.  An  instrument  maker  named  Norman 
in  1676  discovered  that  a  well-balanced  mag- 
netic needle  tended  to  dip  downward  toward 
the  N.  pole.  It  was  founti  that  the  dip  varied 
at  different  points  of  the  earth,  and,  like  the 
,  declination,  varied  from  year  to  year.  For 
the  meridian  of  New  York  in  1900  Uie  declina- 
tion was  9°  12'  W.  and  the  dip  TO"  6'  N. 

Hag'netiam,  An'inul.    See  HiPNonsu. 

Hftgnlficat,  named  from  the  first  word  in 
the  LatLn  version,  "  Magnificat  anima  mea, 
Zhxtinum "  ("My  soul  magniHes  the  Lord"), 
song  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  as  recorded  in  Luke 
i,  40-66.  This  song,  in  thankfulness  for  the  in- 
carnation, must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  from  early  tunes.  It  is  first 
found  prescribed  about  the  year  506,  when  in 
!^snce  it  was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  lauds.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Armenian  churehee  it  is  still  a 
lauds  canticle.  In  the  West  it  baa  during  the 
last  eight  hundred  yeara  been  sung  only  at  ves- 
pers. A  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  hymn 
Ul  tiie  vnper  and  other  services  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  omitted  from  the  evening  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  revidon  of  1769,  but  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
prescribed  evensong  in  the  Standard  ol  18B2. 

Has'nitnde,  anything  that  can  be  measured. 
Originally  the  term  was  applied  to  signify  a 
portion  of  space  posseesing  the  three  attributes, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  by  extension  of 
meaning  it  has  come  to  signify  any  quantity 
that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit.  Lines,  surfaces, 
Itnd  volumes  are  called  geometrical  magnitudes. 
An  angle  is  also  a  species  of  geometrical  magni- 
tude. Time,  weight,  and  numbers  are  arithmet- 
ical magnitudes. 

Uagnolia  Fam'ily,  small  group  of  dicotyle- 
donous trees  and  shrubs  (the  Itagnoliacete) , 
numbering  about  eighty-five  species,  natives  of 
America,  tropical  Asia,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  They  have  simple,  alternate  leaves, 
and  fiowers  usually  compiMwd  of  many  separate 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils.  They  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  among  the  lowest 
<A  the  dicotyledons.  Of  the  thirteen  genera 
now  recognized,  four  are  represented  in  the 


U.  8.  by  eleven  ppecies,  fix. :  hiTiadendron,  1 ) 
Magnolia,  7;  lUMwn,  2;  SchieandTa,  I.  Of 
the  first  there  is  but  one  species,  L.  tuUpifera, 
the  tulip  tree  of  the  E.  V.  B.,  one  of  the  most 


stately,  as  well  as  useful,  of  forest  tree*.  A 
variety  of  this  species  is  found  in  China.  The 
magnolias  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  foliage 
and  large,  beautiful  flowers. 

Hagnna  (mag'nas),  Heintich  Gnatav,  1802- 
70;  German  chemist;  b.  Berlin;  studied  chem- 
istry under  Berielius  in  Stockholm,  where  he 
discovered  the  compound  known  as  the  green 
salt  of  Magnus;  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Phywcs 
and  Technology  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1834. 
The  moat  remarkable  of  his  numerous  researehea 
were  his  experiments  on  the  coefficient  of  the 
dilatation  of  gases,  published  1841,  a  few  days 
after  Regnault's  publication  of  the  same  results; 
and  his  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  gases,  which  gave  rise  to  a  controvei^ 
with  Tyndall. 

Hagnnsen  (mUg^nOs-sSn),  Finn,  178l-1847i 
Icelandic  antiquarian;  b.  Skalholt;  began  to 
practice  law  in  Iceland,  1803,  but  returned,  ' 
1812,  to  Copenhagen;  was  appointed  Prof,  of 
N.  Antiquities,  1815,  and  keeper  of  the  archives, 
1842;  principal  works  are  a  translation  of  the 
older  "  Edda,"  with  accompanying  commenta- 
ries; a  critical  exposition  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  and  "  Priscffi  Veterum  Boreallum 
Mythologin  Lexicon";  but  besides  these  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  essays  relating  to  Ice- 
landic literature,  Scandinavian,  mythology,  and 
N.  antiquities,  remarkable  as  well  for  learning 
as  for  critical  acutenesa. 

Mag'nasson,  And,  1663-1730;  Icelandic 
scholar;  b.  W.  Iceland,  1683;  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, 1683,  and  received  employment  ftrst 
as  secretary  to  Bartholinus,  afterwards  in  the 
royal  archives;  was  made  Prof,  of  Philosophy 
and  N.  Antiquity  at  the  university,  1701,  and 
in  the  following  year  accompanied  the  royal 
commission  of  survey  to  Iceland,  where  he  re- 
mained, with  some  interruptions,  until  1712. 
During  his  stay  in  Iceland  he  ou^e  r   ~ — ' — 


e  Duuae  a  unique 

XiOogTc 


collection  of  Icelandio  manuscriptB,  which  he  be- 
queathed, together  with  hia  whole  foitime,  to 
Uie  univerait)'  libruy. 

Ma'goc.    See  Goo  and  Haooo. 

Mat'ot.    Bee  Babbabt  Ape. 

Mag'pie,  name  applied  to  various  birds, 
mostly  of  the  ffenus  Pica,  belonging  M  the 
crow  family.  Tne  common  magpie  of  Europe 
(f.  oaudata)  la  a  bird  well  known  for  its  cun- 


ning and  mischievouaneis  and  Ita  disa&reeable, 
acreaming  voice.  The  P.  Budaonica  of  N.  Amer- 
ica is  bj  some  regarded  aa  of  the  same  speciea. 
The  P.  Nuttatli  ia  a  common  Califoraian  ape- 
cies.  There  are  other  species,  nearly  all  of 
them  Old  World  birds. 

Hagm'dei,  John  Bankhead,  IBIO-Tl;  Amer- 
ican army  officer;  b.  Winchester,  Va. ;  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  1S30;  captain  of  artillery, 
ISiS;  distinguished  himself  at  Ccrro  Gordo  and 
Chapultepec  in  the  Mexican  War;  resigned, 
ISOl,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  brig- 
adier general;  commanded  at  Yorktown  till  its 
evacuation;  took  part  In  the  Chickahominy 
campaign;  major  general,  1862;  assigned  to  W. 
Department,  including  Texas.  Ari;tona,  and  New 
Mexico;  recovered  Galveston  from  the  Union 
forces;  and  served  chiefly  in  Texas  to  close  of 

Hacniie',  John  Ftasda,  181B-72;  Irish  jour- 
nalist; b.  Cork;  waa  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Cork  Eaominer;  member  of  Parliament 
from  1S6E  till  bis  death;  several  times  Mayor 
of  Cork;  published  "The  Industrial  Movement 
in  Ireland  in  1852";  "Rome  and  Its  Ruler," 
which  was  enlaiged  under  the  title  "  The  Pon- 
tiflcaU  of  Pius  IX  " ;  "  The  Irish  in  America  " ; 
and  "  The  Next  Generation,"  a  political  novel. 

Hotrar  (m6d'y5r),  Laailo,  1817-64;  Hun- 
sarian  traveler;  entered  the  Brazilian  navy, 
1844;  became  commander  of  the  fleet  of  the 
n^TO  ruler  of  Calabar,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Af- 
rica, 1847;  crossed  the  table-land  of  Nano  to 
Kh«,  1S49;  married  a  .chiefs  daughter;  ex- 
plored  the   interior,   IS&O-Cl;   afterwards   held 


Magyars  (mflg'y&rz],  dominant  people  of 
Hungary,  specially  on  the  plain.  Probably 
they  are  a  Turkish  people,  though  with  decided 
Ugro- Finnish  characteristics.  They  formerly 
occupied  the  steppes  of  S.  Russia,  but  in  the 
ninth  century  were  forced  over  the  Carpa- 
tliians  into  the  vast  plain  of  the  Danube,  driv- 
ing before  them  the  Slavs  who  had  previously 
occupied  it.  They  became  the  terror  of  Europe, 
but  later  were  Christianized  and  became  the 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
They  number  about  6,000,000.    See  Hdhgabx. 

Haha-bbirata  (ma-ha-bH'r&-tft) ,  the  great 
epic  of  the  ancient  literature  of  India.  The 
Aryan  tribes  of  tlie  Vedas  lived  about  the  mid- 
dle Indus  and  its  Punjab  affluents.  Later  they 
migrated  to  the  SE.  and  established  theniselvee 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
in  Madhyadeca,  "  The  Mid-land."  Foremoet 
among  these  tribes  were  the  Bherataa,  the  Ku- 
ruB,  and  the  Panchftlas.  lu  this  Mid-land  were 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Bbfiratas;  and  here 
were  told  the  tales  of  these  battles  and  their 
heroes.  The  priests  told  stories  and  gave  out 
riddles  to  one  another  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
their  sacrifices;  and  no  less  at  the  festivals  of 
the  chieftains  or  tribal  kings  were  the  tales  of 
bygone  times  in  order.  These  tales  were  prob- 
ably first  circulated  in  prose,  until  some  more 
clever  teller  put  them  into  simple  and  easily 
remembered  metrical  form.  The  eighteen-day 
battle  of  the  Bhfiratans  forma  the  prinmpal 
theme  of  the  poem.  It  contains  over  100,000 
double  verses,  and  certain  paits  are  plainly 
very  ancient;  its  present  form  probably  dates 
from  1000  a.d. 


graduated  at  Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin,  18G6;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Ancient  History  there,  1871; 
numerous  works  include  "  Commentary "  to 
Kant's  "Critique";  "Social  Life  in  Greece, 
from  Homer  to  Menander";  "Rambles  and 
Studies  in  Greece  " ;  "  Greek  Life  and  Thought, 
from  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest"; "Greece  Under  Roman  Sway,"  "Story 
of  Alexander's  Empire,"  "  Old  Gredc  Educa- 
tion," "  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature," 
"  The  Petrie  Papyri  Deciphered  and  Ex- 
plained," "  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies,"  "  An 
Epoch  in  Irish  History,"  etc. 

Hahanadi  (mH-ha-nB'de),  or  HaUUrad'dy. 
nver  of  Hindustan;  rises  in  lat  20°  20*  N.  and 
Ion.  82*  E.,  flows  with  an  E.  course  620  ro., 
tlirough  Berar  and  Orissa,  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, forming  a  large  delta,  subject  to  destructive 
inundations  by  the  ocean;  navigable  for  300  m. 
during  the  rainy  season;  becomes  almost  dry 
(luring  the  remaining  half  of  the  year ;  river  bed 
celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  of  diamonds 
found  in  it. 


seen  again.    His  disappearance  gave  rlae  to  wild 


UASMUD  I 

conjecture  and  theories  by  wbich  more  than 
once  the  MiiSBUlnmn  world  has  been  convulsed 
to  its  center.  The  Shiite  Mussulmans  believe 
he  still  exists  in  the  cave,  and  daily  look  for 
him  to  issue  from  it  in  pomp  to  rule  over  the 
earth.  The  orthodox  Musaulmans  say  he 
appear  o  '  ■     ■  ■■ 

will  be  I 

convert  all  mankind  to  Islam,  and  reign 
versally  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Many 
claiming  to  be  El  Mahdi  hove  arisen  at  dilTer- 
ent  tiniea,  and  some  have  attained  great  po\vcr. 
The  last  of  these  pretenders,  commonly  called 
The  Mahdi  by  Europeans,  was  Mohammed  Ach- 
met,  b.  Dongola,  Nu1>ia,  1842.  He  defeated  four 
expeditions  sent  against  him  by  the  Egyptian 
Govt.,  captured  El  Obeid,  capital  uf  Kordofan. 
1883,  and  annihilated  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army 
commanded  by  Gen.  Hicks  Pasha,  composed  of 
10.000  soldiers,  with  40  European  orCcers.  In 
January,  1885,  he  captured  Khartum,  where 
Gen.  Gordon  Pasha  wa»  killed.  The  energetic 
interference  of  Great  Britain  then  prevented 
the  further  spread  of  the  insurrection.  The 
Mahdi  died  ol  smallpox,  1885.  His  authority 
was  supposed  to  be  transmitted  ' 
wbo   exercised    his   functions   under   the 


I  (mS-mOd')  I,  1603-1754;  Sultan  of 
Turkey;  sou  of  Mustapha  II;  was  raised  to  the 
Ottoman  throne,  1730,  by  the  janizaries,  after 
the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  Ahmed  111;  con- 
cluded a  disastrous  war  with  Nadir  Shah  of 
Persia,  1736.  The  Russians  took  Otchakov  and 
Kinbum  in  1737,  but  their  Austrian  allies  were 
defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Krotzka,  173Q,  and  in 
the  ensuing  peace  Austria  relinquished  Belgrade 
and  other  places,  while  the  Ruasians  retained 
all  their  conquests.  Another  war  with  Persia, 
commenced  1743,  closed  unfavorably  for  Tur- 
key. Mahmud's  internal  government  was  com- 
paratively good. 

Hahmnd  n,  1785-1839;  Sultan  of  Turkey; 
son  of  Abdul-Hamid  I  and  brother  of  Mustapha 
IV,  who  ordered  his  death,  1807,  but  he  was 
rescued  and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  1808;  was 
defeated  in  wars  with  Russia,  1809-12  and  1829; 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  Peace  of  Adrianople, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Greece,  in 
the  latter  year;  was  rescued  from  his  rebellious 
vassal,  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  1832, 
orJy  by  the  intervention  of  Russia,  and  a  sec- 
ond rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali  seemed  about  to 
give  the  death  blow  to  the  empire  when  Mah- 
mud  died. 

Mahmud  of  Ghaini  (^z'n@),  surnamed  The 
Gbcat,  abt.  071-1030;  Sultan  of  Persia  and 
first  Mussulman  Euiperor  of  India;  b.  Ghazni, 
Afghanistan;  son  of  Subuktigin;  succeeded,  997; 
professed  Islam;  made  fourteen  generally  suc- 
cessful expeditions,  1001-30,  in  which  he  accu- 
mulated enormous  treasures,  massacred  vast 
numbers  of  Hindus,  and  extended  his  empire 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges;  and  founded 
an  academy,  library,  and  fine  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  at  Ghazni, 

Hahog'any,  forest  tree  of  the  W.  Indies  and 
Central  and  S.  America,  growing  also  to  some 
extent  in  Florida;  scieutifto  name,  Swietenia 


MAHRATTAS 

makogoni;  wood  is  of  very  beautiful  reddish 
color,  extremely  hard,  strong,  and  heavy,  and 
ao  costly  that  it  has  long  been  used  almost  en- 
tirely as  veneering;   has  for  nearly  three  hun- 


dred yean  been  a  staple  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  exported  from  Honduras,  Cuba,  Haiti,' 
Jamaica,  and  S.  America,  The  better  sorts  are 
called  Spanish  mahogany. 

Matiom'et.     See  Moeauued. 

Hahone  {mH-hfln'},  WilUam,  1826-96;  Amer- 
ican military  otiieer  and  politician;  b.  South- 
ampton, Vtt. ;  graduated  at  the  Vir^nia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  1847 ;  devoted  himself  to  civil 
engineering;  took  part  in  the  Confederate  cap- 
ture of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  April  21,  18B1; 
raised  and  commanded  the  Sixth  Virginia  Regi- 
ment; was  engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  of 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  those  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  those  around  Petersburg;  became 
major  general  August  12,  1804;  commanded  a 
division  in  Hill's  corps,  and  at  Lee's  surrender 
was  in  command  at  llermuiia  Hundred;  after 
the  war  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
Virginia  railways;  entered  actively  into  poli- 
tics ;  was  the  organixer  and  leader  of  the 
Bo-culled  Readjustcr  party;  U.  S.  Senator, 
1881-87. 

Mahony   (mil-h&'nl),  Francis,  abt  1805-66; 

Irish  journalist;  b.  Cork;  became  a  priest  in 
Rome,  but  abandoned  his  profession  and  joined 
the  staff  of  Fraser'a  Magazine,  his  contributions 
to  which  were  published  as  "  Rcliquea  of  Father 
Pvout,"  1830.  Ilis  Roman  correspondence  in  the 
London  Daily  News,  powerfully  advocating  the 
cause  of  Italy,  was  republished  as  "Facts  and 
Figures  from  Italy,  by  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola, 
Denedictine  Monk."  He  was  for  many  years 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  QEobe. 

Mahrattas  [mlt-ritt'az],  people  of  central  and 
W.  India,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  placed 
the  Mohammedan  Empire  of  Delhi  under  trib- 
ute, and  were  for  half  a  century  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  British  supremacy  in  India. 
Their  origin,  geographical  and  ethnological,  and 
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their  earl]r  history  are  alike  unknown,  but  the 
evidence  of  physical  charact«riBticH,  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  combined  with  the  feeble 
indications  of  tradition,  would  point  to  one  (or 
Mveral)  of  the  numerous  irruptions  of  Turanian 
racps  from  central  Asia  prior  to  the  rise  o(  Mo- 
bammedaDism,  wventh  century  a.d. 

HaU  (ma'yS),  in  Greek  mythology,  eldest 
daughter  of  Atias  and  Fleione,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  She  was  beloved  hv  Zeus, 
and  in  a  cave  of  Mt,  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  she 
bore  to  him  Hermes.  The  story  of  his  birth  and 
infancy  is  told  in  the  beautiful  hymn  to  Hermen 
«  aacribed  to  Homer. 


Haid'enbair  Fern,  an  ornament&l  plant — Adi- 
antum  capillua  veneris — distributed  throughout 
the  Old  World,  as  well  as  the  warmer  paits  of 
America.  The  common  maidenhair  of  the  U.  S. 
(A.  pedatum)  has  delicately  scalloped  leaflets 
which  spread  barizontally.  The  leaQeta  are 
borne  npon  dark,  wiry  stalks,  which  are  used 
in  the  making  of  basketry  by  the  N.  American 
Indians.  The  Kraceful  fronds  of  some  of  the 
cultivated  species  are  very  fine. 

Maid  of  Kent,  name  commonly  applied  to 
Elizabeth  Barton,  a  religious  enthusiast;  abt. 
1506-34;  employed  for  some  time  as  a  servant 
in  the  village  of  Aldington,  Kent.  Left  by  ill- 
ness in  a  state  of  partial  derangement,  she  saw 
visions,  and  uttered  delirious  speeches  which  the 
superstition  of  the  people  invested  with  the 
sanctity  of  prophecies.  Archbishop  Warham, 
hearing  of  her  alleged  revelationa,  sent  Edward 
Booking,  or  Bockling,  a  canon  of  Canterbury, 
to  investigate  them.  Whether  persuaded  of 
her  divine  mission  or  wishing  to  use  her  as  of 
tool,     Bocking    encouraged     her    to     continue 

E-opheaying.  It  was  "  revealed  "  to  her  that  if 
eniy  VIII  obtained  bis  divorce  from  Catharine 
he  would  come  to  a  miserable  end  within  seven 
months;  the  king's  wrath  soon  made  itself  felt; 
she  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  public  recanla- 
tion  and  a  confession  that  ber  visions  were  all 
"  feigned  of  her  imagination."  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  with  Bocking  and  four  others,  1534. 

Haikop  (turkOp),  city  of  Kuban  province; 
Caucasus,  Russia;  G3  m.  SE.  of  Ekateriuodav ; 
on  Bielaja  River;  is  a  favorable  point  for  the 
concentration  of  troops  operating  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  is  in  a  rich  and  fertile  district.  Pop. 
(1907)  34,327. 

Maimonides  (mi-miJn'e-dez},  Hoses  (Moaes 
BRN  Maiuo.n),  1135-1204;  Jewish  theologian 
Mid  philosopher;  b.  Cordova,  Spain;  received 
from  his  father,  Maimon,  a  theological  and 
astronomical  writer  in  Arabic,  a  superior 
education.  In  consequence  of  the  religious 
persecution  by  the  Aimohades,  he  retired 
with  his  fatlier  to  Fez,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  Egypt  (1165),  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  eourt  of  Saladin.  At  the 
same  tiiqe  he  was  active  as  a  rabbi,  teach- 
er, and  writer  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  His 
master  works  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  Jew- 
ish world,  inaugurating  a  period  of  literary  and 
philOBophiol  activity  which  is  still  regarded  as 
the  golden  i^  of  the  Jews  in  exile.  Of  his 
numerous  writings,  which  include  treatises  on 
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logic,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 

the  most  important  are  "  The  Copy  of  the  l-aw," 
a  general  code  of  Jewish  observances,  written 
originally  in  Hebrew,  and  "  The  Guide  of  tbs 
Perplexed,"  a  philosophy  of  Judaism. 

Hain  (min),  river  of  Germany  which  rises 
in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Qows  with  a  tortuous 
course  for  a  distance  of  300  m.,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  opposite  Mainz;  is  navigable  nearly  200 
m.,  and  is  connected  with  the  Danube  by  tlie 
I.udwig  Canal;  principal  cities  on  its  tnnka, 
Wilrzburg,  Offenbach,  end  FrankforL 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Snmner,  I82£-S8; 
English  jurist;  was  Regius  Prof,  of  Civil  Law  at 
Cambridge,  1847-54;  reader  on  jurisprudence  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  1S54-62;  engaged  in  India 
on  the  great  legislative  reform,  1862-69;  be- 
came Corpus  Prof,  of  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford, 
1870;  entered  the  council  of  the  SecreUry 
of  State  for  India,  1871;  elected  master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1877;  Prof,  of  Inter- 
national Law,  1887;  wrote  "  Roman  Law," 
"  Ancient  Law,"  "  Early  History  of  Institu- 
tions," "  Early  Law  and  Custom,"  "  Popular 
Government,"  and  "  International  Law." 

Uaine,  ancient  province  of  France,  lying  S. 
of  Normandy,  and  comprising  the  present  de- 
partments of  Mayenne  and  Sartbe  and  parts  of 
Xuie  and  Ome. 

Maine  (name  used  by  early  explorers  to  des- 
ignate the  mainland  as  distinct  from  the  islands 
which  skirt  the  coast),  popularly  called  the 
Pine-tree  State  and  Pole-star  State;  state 
ftower,  pine  cone  and  tassel;  state  in  the  N. 
Atlantic  division  of  the  American  union  and 
largest  of  the  New  England  states;  bounded 
NW.  by  Quebec,  N,  by  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 


wick, E.  by  New  Brunswick,  SE.  and  8.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  W.  by  New  Hampshire; 
extreme  length,  302  m.;  extreme  width,  285 
area,  33,040  sq.  m.;  pop.  (census  of 
1910)  742,371;  capital,  Augustai  prin- 
ipal  cities  and  towns,  Portlauil,  Lcwiston, 
Bangor,  Biddeford,  Auburn.  Bath,  Waterville, 
Rockland,  Calais,  Westbrook.  Bruna«ick,  South 
Portland,  Saco,  Oldtown,  Gardiner,  Eaatport, 
Brewer,  Belfast,  EllBworth,  and  Skowbegan. 
The  seacoost  for  10  or  20  m.  inland  is  flat, 
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low,  and  at  some  points  inarahf;  exceatioiu  are 
Mt.  Agamenticua,  in  the  8\V.,  670  ft.  high;  the 
Camden  HiIIb,  on  the  Penobscot,  1,600  ft,  and 
the  thirteen  peaks  of  Mt.  Desert  Island  and  its 
vieinity,  ranging  from  1,000  to  2,800  it.  The 
Appalachian  chain  enters  Maine  from  New 
Bmnawick  at  Mars  Hill  and  crosBes  it  in  a  SW. 
direction,  joining  the  White  Mountain  mn^  at 
the  New  Hainpshire  line.  It  consists  of  iso- 
lated peaks,  all  trending  SW.,  though  often  sep- 
arated by  broad  river  valleys  and  large  Btrcams. 
Mt,  Katahdin,  in  the  center  of  the  state,  is 
6,3Se  ft.  in  height.  Mt  Abraham,  in  Franklin 
Co.,  3.^  ft.  Two  principal  spurs  or  outliers 
from  this  range  deserve  notice— rti.,  tbe  Ebene 
and  Spencer  Mountains,  treading  S.  in  Piscata- 
quia  Co.,  and  the  range  of  highlands  along  the 
Canada  boundary,  wMch  rise  to  the  height  of 
2,000  ft.  at  the  Monument,  and  attain  a  higher 
altitude  in  Bald  Mountain.  Between  these  iso- 
lated Hummits  the  Penobscot  and  its  principal 
tributary  the  Piscataquis,  the  Kennebec,  and 
the  Androscoggin  flow  toward  the  ocean.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Saco,  Aroostook,  SL  Crois,  and 
Wallooatook,  or  St.  John. 

Following  the  line  of  the  shores,  Maine  has 
2,486  m.  of  seacoast,  being  the  most  irregular 
and  deeply  indented  coastline  in  the  U.  8. 
There  are  seventeen  large  bays  on  the  coast — 
Dtz.,  PasBamaquoddy,  Machias,  Little  Machias, 
Englishman's,  Narraguague,  cS^ncbtnan's  (pro- 
tected by  Mt  Desert  Island),  Isle  au  Haute, 
Penobscot  and  Belfast  bays  (forming  together 
tbe  fine  estuary  of  the  Penobscot  River),  Mub- 
congus,  Damariscotta,  Sheepscott,  Quohog, 
Caaco,  Saco,  and  Piscataqua  Bay,  or  estuary. 
The  ar«a  covered  by  the  rivers  and  the  many 
lakes  is  a  little  more  than  one  eleventh  of  the 
total  area.  Moosehead  lAke,  tbe  largest,  is  3a 
u.  long  and  10  m.  wide;  Rangeley  Lake  is 
1,SI1  ft.  above  sea  level;  numerous  islands, 
many  of  them  popular  summer  resorts,  fringe 
the  coast;  largest,  Mt.  Desert,  100  sq.  m. 
Climate,  though  severe  and  subject  to  great 
extremes,  is  moderately  uniform  during  each 
season  and  favorable  to  health.  Snow  lies  on 
the  ground  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
months. 

Soil,  in  the  river  valleys  and  between  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec  and  in  the  culti- 
vated portions  of  Aristook  Co.,  of  good  quality ; 
in  the  mountainous  districts  and  along  the  sea- 
coast,  sterile;  alluvial  soils  on  the  Androsccu- 
gin,  Sandy,  and  Kennebec  excellent  for  cereals. 
Com  produced  (1911),  792,000  busheis;  oats, 
5,198,000;  other  crops,  barley,  buckwheat,  po- 
tatoes, and  hay.  Minerals  of  chief  economic 
value,  granite,  lipcstone,  and  slate;  others  of 
value,  mineral  water,  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  zinc,   tin,  manganese,  arsenic,  antimony, 


Ey rites,    freestone,   marble,    quartu    for 
ri<^  clay,  feldspar,  garnet,  berrl,  and  tour- 
;  total  mineral  output  (1910)  valued  at 


94,713,123,  including  granite  valued  at  $2,315,- 
730.  According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  ISOB,  the 
state  had  3,S46  "factory-syatem"  manufactur- 
ing planU,  operated  on  ft  capital  of  9202,260,000, 
and  yielding  products  valued  at  9176,029,000. 
The  chief  industries  are  quarrying,  ship  and 
boat  building,  fishing,  lumbering  (the  extensive 
forests  of  pine,  henuock,  spruce,  fir,  etc.,  being 
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a  great  sonree  of  wealth),  the  cannit^  of  lob- 
sters, fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  mann- 
fecture  of  cottons  and  woolens,  flour  and  grist 
mill  products,  lime,  leather,  paper,  and  wood- 
pulp,  lumber  and  timber  produtrts,  farm  imple- 
ments, ships,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  spars, 
and  cordage.  Maine  has  twelve  U.  S.  customs 
districts  and  ports  of  entry— Aroostook,  Ban- 
gor, Batli,  Belfast,  Castine,  Frenchman  Bay, 
Kenncbunk,  Machias,  Fassamaquoddy,  Portland 
and  Falmouth,  Waldoboro  and  Wicaaeet.  Ton- 
nage of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  entering  in 
year  ending  June  30,  1011,  721,333;  clearing, 
717,778;  value  of  imports  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign merchandiae,  96,833,023;  exports,  98,483,- 
S92. 

Maine  was  probably  visited  by  the  Northmm 
abt  1000  A.D.  Settlements  by  the  French  on 
an  island  in  the  St.  Croix  River,  1604,  and  by 
Englishmen  under  George  Fopham  and  Gilbert 
Raleigh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  1607, 
were  soon  abandoned.  In  1622  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason  were  granted  ths 
country  between  the  Merrimqc  and  the  Kenne- 
bec for  60  m.  inland.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement by  Europeans  was  at  Honhegan,  1622. 
By  a  division,  1629,  Gorges  received  the  portion 
between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Kennebec.  In 
1636  Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  BtirUng, 
received  the  r^on  between  the  Kenneljec  and 
the  St.  Croix.  Gorges,  1639,  had  his  territory 
extended,  and  was  invested  with  viceregal  pow- 
ers over  the  province  of  Maine.  In  1641  he 
cBtahlished  his  government  under  a  kinsman  at 
Grorgiana,  now  York,  which,  1642,  became  the 
first  chartered  city  in  America.  Meanwhile, 
1635,  the  French  had  expelled  the  English  from 
the  Penobscot  region.  In  1677  Massachusetts 
purchased  the  interest  of  the  grandson  of 
Grorges,  and  in  1699  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  included  Maine  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  In  1820  Maine  became  a  sep- 
arate state.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  ,1783  with 
Great  Britain  there  arose  a  dispute  about  the 
NE.  boundary  of  Maine,  which  was  carried  on  - 
with  increasing  bitterness  until,  1842,  the  bound- 
ary was  settled  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  At 
this  time  Maine  lost  5,500  sq.  m.  of  territory. 

In  1851  the  first  effective  firohibitory  liquor 
law  was  passed;  1884,  prohibition  was  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  tne  state. 

Mai'notes,  people  of  Maina,  a  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Laconia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
the  Measenian  and  Laconian  gulfs,  so  called 
eince  tbe  reign  of  Conatantine  Porphyrogen- 
netus,  944-69  A.D.  They  boast  of  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Spartans,  although  some  con- 
sider them  Slavic.  They  remained  pagan  until 
the  reign  of  Basil,  867-86  a.d.  They  were  vir- 
tually independent  for  many  years  before  the 
rest  of  modern  Greece.  They  are  handsome, 
warlike,  superstitious,  and  were  fonneriy  noto- 
rious robbers.    Their  number  is  abt.  00,(>00. 

Haintenon  (mBA-t^-nM') .  Fiansolse  d'An- 
blgne  (Marquise  de),  1635-1719;  second  wife 
of  Louis  XIV;  b.  in  prison  in  Niort,  France; 
went,  1639,  with  her  parents  to  Martinique, 
her  father  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
France  on  account  of  his  alleged  treason;  re- 
turned, 1646;  was  sent  by  ber  relatives  to  be 
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educated  at  an  Urauline  conveDt;  under  its  in- 
fluences became  a  Koman  Catholic;  was,  lesi- 
60,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Scarron;  and,  1660,  be- 
came goveruew  to  Louis  XIV'b  children  by 
Madame  Uonfeapan,  whom  ahe  supplanted  in 
the  king's  affections.  She  acquired  and  long 
maintained  a  powerful  infiuence  over  the  king, 
but  it  is  believed  that  she  was  never  hie  mis- 
tresa.  In  1686  the  king  married  her  in  private. 
She  procured  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  displayed  ereat  zeal  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  She  nod  considerable  literary 
talent,  and  her  "  letters  "  are  valuable. 

Hainx  (mints),  French,  Matkncb,  city  of 
Germany  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank;  in 
Hesse;  on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  the  influx 
of  the  Main.     It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 


toria,  which  command  both  sides  of  the  Rhine. 
It  (^ntains  many  interesting  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  cathedral,  of  the  fourt^nth  cen- 
tury, and  many  beautiful  promenades  and  pub- 
lic places,  such  as  the  Gutenberg  Palace,  with 
the  magnificent  bronze  monument  of  JohaRii 
Outenb^,  who  was  bom  and  died  here.i 
Among  its  manufactures  those  of  cairiagsB,  fur- 
niture, and  musical  instruments  have  great  re-| 
pute,  and  its  trade  is  very  considerable.  Mains 
was  founded  in  the  second  century  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  destroyed  in  the  fifth  by  Attita,  but 
was  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  soon  became 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  archbishop  became  one  of  the  three  eccle- 
siastical dectors  of  the  empire.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
was  again  captured  by  the  imperialists,  1635, 
and  by  the  French,  16M.    Pop.  (1905)  &1,179. 

Haisonnettve  (ms.-zAA-n^v'),  Paul  de  Chome' 
dey  (Sieur  de),  d.  1670-.  first  Governor  of 
Montreal,  Canada;  b.  in  France;  reached  Que- 
bec, 1641,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  colonists; 
went  to  Montreal,  and  was  installed  as  mv- 
emor.  His  administration  was  very  able,  but 
he  was  removed,  1664,  by  De  Mesy,  the  gov- 
ernor general,  and  sent  back  to  France,  1665, 
though  no  charges  were  made  against  him. 

Haiitre  (mfttr),  Joseph  (Comte  de),  I7S4- 
1821;  Italian  statesman;  b.  Chambery,  Savoy, 
then  in  Sardinia;  son  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Savoy,  and  himself  became  a  Senator, 
17B7;  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Pied- 
mont; was  Grand  Chancellor  of  Sardinia,  179B ; 
Minister  to  Rubcdb,  1803-17;  Regent  of  the 
Grand  Chancery,  181S;  became  a  member  of 
the  Turin  Academy,  1819.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  defejider  of  ultromontanism,  the  di- 
e  right  of  kin^,  and  the  papal  infallibility, 


and  advocated  with  marked  ability  a  re^m  to 
the  medieval  system.  The  politics  and  thought 
of  his  own  and  subsequent  times  were  much 
inSuenced  by  his  writinga. 

Mtlse,  or  In'dlan  Con,  most  important  gri^n 
raised  in  N.  America;  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Fkalarida  of  the  natural  order  QemUnea,  or 
grasses.  Its  scientific  name  Is  Zea  mays.  It  is 
indigenous  to  America,  where  it  has  always 
formed  the  chief  food  of  the  Indian  races,  and 
from  this  drcnmstance  its  common  name  is  de- 
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rived.  Its  cultivation  was  introduced  from 
America  into  S.  Europe  and  Asia,  and  into  N. 
Africa,  where  it  spread  with  rapidity.  Indian 
com  properly  is  a  subtropical  grain,  probably  a 
native  of  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  or  Fern, 
the  great  height  of  which  gives  them  a  distinct 
character  from  the  lowlands  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. It  thrives  best  under  a  hot  summer  sun, 
and   its  rapid  growth   and  ripening  give  it   a 


peculiar  value  tor  high  N.  latitude*,  where  the 
summer  heat  is  as  intense  as  the  winter  cold. 
In  Great  Britain  the  summer  heat  is  not  suifi' 
ciently  intense  in  favor  its  production,  and 
maize  is  verv  little  grown  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
Not  only  does  maize  require  a  high  summer 
temperature,  but  it  is  a  rapid  and  gross  feeder 
and  needs  a  laige  amount  of  moisture ;  it  there- 
fore fiourishes  best  in  a  loose,  fertile,  well-culti- 
vated, thoroughly  drained  soil,  for  though  it 
requires  a  large  amount  of  water  in  its  growth,' 
it  will  not  thrive  in  a  heav^,  sodden,  wet  soil. 
It  is  grown  both  for  its  gram  and  the  forage  in 
its  leaves  and  stalks.  The  grain  is  used  for 
human  consumption  and  as  a  food  tor  animals. 
Large  quantities  of  the  grain  are  also  used  to 
make  distilled  liquors,  starch,  and  glucose 
siwar. 

The  maize  plant  is  an  extremely  variable  one, 
and  during  its  long  period  of  cultivation  it  has 
developed  many  varieties,  which  can  be  clasal- 
fled  into  five  groups  or  races,  as  foUows:  Soft 
com,  popcom,  sweet  com,  flint  com,  and  dent 
com.  The  distinction  between  the  races  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  difiference  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  corneous  and  starchy  portions  of  the 
kernels.  In  one  race  the  whole  interior  of  the 
kernel  is  made  up  of  starchy  matter,  to  the  ex- 
cluMon  of  the  corneous.  This  race  is  called 
soft  com.  In  popcom  the  Whole  of  the  kemel  is 
made  up  of  corneous  material,  with  liltte  or  no 
starchy  material.  The  peculiar  quality  of  this 
class  of  varieties  is  that  when  heated  rather 
quickly  the  kemel  explodes  with  force,  and  the 
corneous  matter  becomes  expanded  into  a  white, 
floury  mass.  The  sweet  corns  also  have  a  kemel 
largely  made  up  of  comeous  matter,  but  when 
dry  tney  present  a  much  shrunken  and  wrin^ 
kled   appearance.      In   flint  com   " 
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portion  makes  up  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  bulk  of  the 'kernel,  enveloping  on 
the  outside  the  starchy  material.  Dent  com 
difTera  f^tu  flint  com  in  that  at  the  top  of  the 
kernel  there  is  a  characteristic  depreseion,  and 
the  starchy  material  reaches  to  the  outside. 
Slint  com  and  dent  com  are  the  two  kinds 
most  grown  for  market. 

In  recent  years  corn  has  hecome  the  most  val- 
uable agricultural  product  of  the  tJ.  Srf'and  is 
grown  in  every  state  and  territory  except  Ne- 
vada. OfQcial  reports  for  1911,  adjusted  to 
eenius  basis,  show  total  com  acreage,  1US,82S,' 
OOOi  production,  2,531,488,000  bushels;  farm 
value,  81,666,268,000.  The  chief  corn  sUtes, 
with  production,  were:  Illinois,  334,960,000 
bushels;  Iowa,  306,350,000;  Missouri,  192,400,- 
000;  Indiana,  174,600,000;  Nebraska,  166,B23,- 
000;  Ohio,  160,640,000;  Kansas,  126,160,000; 
Kentucky,  93,600,000,  and  Teiuieesee,  91,120,- 
000— all  others  being  under  75,000,000.  The 
total  number  of  bushels  produced  in  the  world 
in  1910  was  4,026,967,000. 

Maj'esty,  title  which,  as  applied  to  royalty,  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  majeatat  claimed  by  the 
Roman  emperors — a  peculiar  dignity,  or  literal- 
ly greatness,  which  was  held  to  have  directly 
desoended  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Henry 
VIII  was  the  flrst  English  king  to  assume  the 
style  of  His  Majesty.  The  French  kings  after 
Louis  XI  were  by  papal  bull  authorized  to  take 
the  title  of  Most  Christian  Majesty;  those 
of  Spain,  Most  Catholic  M^esty;  the  KinKs  of 
HungBjy,  His  Apoetolic  Majesty;  the  Kings 
of  Portugal,  Moat  Faithful  Majesty.  The  mon- 
arch of  Austris-HuiiKaiywas  catlcdHia  Imperial 
Royal  Majesty;  of  Germany,  His  Majesty  the 
Smperor  and  lung. 

Hajol'ica,  or  Uoiolica  (ma-yOlI-klt),  enam- 
eled earthenware  decorated  in  colors,  and  made 
in  Italy.  It  is  faience,  that  is,  it  has  a  coarse 
earthenware  body  and  an  opaque  smooth  enam- 
el, which  covers  and  conceals  the  body,  and 
on  which  the  painting  is  applied.  In  Itbly  the 
term  is  applied  to  all  such  wares,  or  to  all 
except  the  coarsest  and  plainest;  but  it  is  used 
by  collectors  and  students  of  ceramic  art  ia 
two  special  senses;  first,  by  some  writers  for 
those  wares  which  are  decorated  with  metallic 
luster,  and  for  those  only;  second,  for  all  the 
richly  decorated  wares  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  since  that  time,  of  which 
the  lustered  wares  are  only  a  portion.  This 
last  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
commonly  used  in  English.  Delia  Robbia  ware 
is  not  classed  among  majolica,  because  it  has 
a  far  more  solid  and  hard  body.  Some  modem 
English  wares  of  hard  terra  eotta,  covered  with 
colored  opaque  or  partially  opaque  glazes,  are 
in   which   case   the   term   is 


called    majoli 
rather  a  trade 
The  term  m< 
halfway  majoli 


■a-majolica,  that  is,  half  or 
.  is  applied  to  certain  Italian 
wares  of  less  beauty  and  importance  than  the 
floe  pieces,  and  especially  to  those  which  are 
covered,  not  with  real  tin  glaze,  but  with  tlip, 
or  potter's  clay  made  very  thin  and  liquid,  or 
in  some  cases  with  lead  glaze.  The  towns  in 
which  the  famous  and  beautiful  majolica  was 
iMide  are  situated  in  the  NE.  of  lUly,  with 
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few  exceptions.  The  most  famous  are:  Faenta, 
near  Ravenna;  Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  and 
Castel  Durante  (now  Urbania)  ;  Caffagiolo,  in 
Tuscany;  Deruta  near  Perugia.  Castel li,  in 
the  Abruzzi,  is  remarkable  for  having  kept  its 
fine  worli  going  to  a  much  later  date  than  the 
N.  towns. 

Ha'jor,  in  music,  any  mode,  interval,  or  key 
which  is  in  certain  respects  greater  than 
others.  The  major  mode  is  that  in  which  the 
third  above  the  tonic  or  keynote  is  major,  as 
from  C  to  E,  G  to  B,  or  D  to  F.  This  inter- 
val of  a  major  third  embraces  four  semitones, 
whereas  in  a  minor  third  there  are  only  three. 
From  this  arises  the  distinction  of  greater  and 
lesser,  i.e.,  major  and  minor.  The  major  inter- 
vals always  contain  one  semitone  more  than 
tJie  minor.     See  MlNOB. 

H&jor'ca,  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
longing to  Spain,  and  forming  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  group;  area,  1,310  sq.  m.  The 
N.  part  is  mountainous,  Silla  de  Torellas  ris- 
ing 4,500  ft.;  the  S.  and  W.' parts  are  lower, 
and  aSord  several  good  harbors.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  the  climate  a  perpetual 
spring.  All  the  products  of  8.  Spain,  more 
especially  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  are 
raised  here  to  perfection.   Pop.  (1900)  251,920. 

Makart',  Hans,  1840-84;  Austrian  painter; 
b.  Salzburg;  studied  in  Vienna  and  Munich; 
began  to  exhibit,  ISSfl;  visited  Italy,  1860; 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome;  afterwards 
in  Budapest  and  Vienna.  His  principsl  pic- 
tures are  "  Leda  and  the  Swan,"  "  The  Plague 
in  Florence,"  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins," 
"  TaanhHuser,"  "  The  Entrfe  of  Charles  V  into 
Antwerp,"  etc.  The  last-mentioned  picture  be- 
came, through  photographs  and  engravings, 
exceedingly  popular. 

Ualabar',  district  of  British  India;  province 

of  MadrsB;  extending  along  the  Arabian  Sea; 
comprising  an  area  of  6,766  sq.  m.,  with  a 
population  of  2,500,000;  capital,  Calicut.  The 
principal  products  are  timber,  especially  teak, 
and  pepper. 

Halac'ca,  old  geographical  name  sUll  used 

occasionally  for  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Also  a  small  territory  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  atid  its  capital;  a  part 
of  the  British  Straits  Settlements,  formerly  a, 
part  of  the  confederation  of  Negri-Sembilian, 
100  to  160  m.  NW.  of  Singapore;  area,  640 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  91,000.  Pop.  of  town  abt. 
20,000. 

Malacca  Cane,  or  Clond'ed  Cane,  stem  of  a 
Malayan  palm,  larger  than  rattan  and  of  a 
mottled  brown  color.  Its  lightness  and  rich 
color  make  it  popular  for  walking  sticks. 

Malacca,  Strait  of,  channel  which  separates 
the  Malay  Peninsula  from  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra;   is  600  m.  in   length;    breadth,   85   to 


Nothing  is  known  of  his  person  c 

tory,  and  some  hold  that  Eira  was  the  wit«r 

of  what  is  called  the  3wk  of  Kalvchi,    "ti^ 


prophet,  who  was  oontemporftiy  with  Nehe- 
miui,  440  B.C.,  complains  oi  the  irreligiooBnesB 
of  the  prisata  and  the  people,  and  announces 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Himself  to  judgment. 

MaUchite  (m&l'ft-klt),  native  carbonate  of 
copper,  Bometimea  cryatalliied,  but  oftener  oc- 
curring in  concretionary  maaaes,  of  various 
shades  of  green,  generally  in  bands  or  curved 
figure*.  0?  the  Utter  variety,  used  ae  an  or- 
ttamental  stone,  large  quantities  are  found  in 
tbe  Siberian  mines,  and  many  beautiful  arti- 
cles are  made  from  it. 

Mll'Hga,  capital  of  prorince  of  Malaga. 
Spain;  OQ  the  Mediterranean;  66  m.  NE.  of 
Gibraltar;  at  the  foot -of  a  lofty  movuitain 
range,  whose  highest  peak  is  crowned  with 
the  old  Moorish  castle  Oibralfaro,  and  whose 
undulating  sides  are  covered  with  vines  pro- 
ducing the  famous  Malaga  wine.  It  is  an  old 
city,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  two  fine  theaters,  and  an  immense 
amphitheater  for  bull  fights.  Its  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  raisins,  and  grapes  is 
extensive,  and  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk, 
ropes,  and  leather  arc  prosperous;  besides,  it 
has  several  large  iron  foundries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.     Pop.  (ISOO)  130,100. 

Halar,  most  besntiful  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est lakes  of  Sweden;  with  breadth  of  from  2 
to  20  m.,  it  stretches  70  m.  inland  from  tbe 
Baltic  Sea,  with  which  it'  is  connected  by  a 
amall  but  deep  channel.  It  contains  over 
1,260  islands,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  or 
covered  with  foresta  of  pine  and  birch.  Stock- 
holm is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  channel 
and  on  a  number  of  islands  in  the  lake. 

HaU'lla,  or  HUs'ma,  that  element  in  the 
cause  of  diseases  peculiar  to  certain  locations 
(usually  marshy)  which  is  found  in  the  air 
of  such  places,  and  which  is  known  only  by 
tbe  effects  of  its  operation.  The  term  is  said 
to  have  been  used,  with  a  signification  simi- 
lar to  that  which  it  has  to-day,  as  long  ago  as 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who,  in  his  treatise 
"  On  Airs,"  attributes  various  diseases  to  a 
mixture  of  the  blood  with  vitiated  air.  The 
word  miasma  has  had  somewhat  different  sig- 
nifications at  different  times;  thus  it  has  been 
used  to  indicate  injurious  emanations  from 
the  soil  or  from  dead  or  living  vegetable  or 
animal  organisms,  being  synonymous  with  ef- 
fluvia. Again,  it  has  been  applied  {especially 
in  Paris)  to  the  influence  on  health  of  persons 
afflicted  with  infectious  diseases.  Laveran  first 
advanced  the  idea  that  there  is  always  present 
in  the  blood  of  patients  with  malarial  fever  a 
peculiar  organism  (hematozoOn)  not  found  in 
any  other  disease.  This  organism,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  parasite,  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Prof.  Osier  and  Prof.  Councilman, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  and  Prof.  Dock,  of 
tbe  Univ.  of  Michigan.  The  different  forms 
and  phases  of  malarial  fever  are  (according 
to  this  theory)  associated  with  various  forms 
and  stages  of  development  of  the  organism 
which  la  sometimes  called  the  PUtamodium 
malaria  Laveran. 

These  germs  are  found  in  tbe  blood  cells, 
iui4  alfO  vne  'ay  th?  blood  fluid-    They  are  seen 
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to  have  very  different  shapes,  but  all  tbe 
shapes  are  quite  characteristic.  Tbe  most 
striking  forms  are  globular  masses  containing 
pigment  ^anules,  ajid  those  of  a  fairly  round 
shape,  with  or  without  one  or  more  flagella. 
In  some  cases  they  are  seen  to  have  a  body  de- 
pressed on  one  side  like  a  saucer,  presenting, 
when  seen  on  edge,  the  appearance  of  a  crea- 
cent.  Laveran  prefers  to  call  his  germ  a  he- 
matozoaire.  Most  interesting  in  this  connection 
are  tbe  recent  investigations  of  the  bite  of  the 
mosquito  Anopheles.  The  fact  that  malarial 
fevers  occur  very  frequently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  marshy  regions  has  led  to  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  "  marsh  miasm  "  and  "  paludal 
fever";  but  malarial  levers  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  moist  ground.  Still  miasma,  or 
malaria,  is  in  general  most  active  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  moist  ground  in  wbicb  decaying r 
vegetable  matter  is  present.  It  is  also  often 
liberated  from  soil  which  has  long  been  undis- 
turbed, as  when  canals  are  made  or  struts  are 
dug  up.  That  which  is  typical  of  miasmatic 
or  malarial  fevers  giving  rise  to  the  name  in- 
termittent fever,  is  the  regular  repetition  of 
a  series  of  the  following  phenomena:  a  chitl,  a 
rise  of  temperature,  a  sweat,  and  a  period  of 
comparative  freedom  from  any  of  these  symp- 
toms. Besides  these,  disturbances  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  of  varying  d^rees  of  sever- 
ity and  diarrhea,  as  well  as  nervous  disorders, 
dysentery,  etc.,  are  attributed  by  medical  wri- 
ters to  the  same  agency. 

Malay'  Archipel'ago,  those  islands  which  lie 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  area 
about  650,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  est.  23,000,000;  di- 
vided into  three  groups;  first,  the  Molucca 
Islands,  the  Bpice  Islands,  Band  a,  Amboina, 
Ternate,  and  the  Philippines;  second,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  tbe  small  Sunda  Islands  E.  of  Java. 
from  Bali  to  Timorlaut;  third,  Borneo  ail^ 
Celebes,  with  a  large  number  of  ematler  is- 
lands, as  Billiton,  Banca,  Singapore,  etc.  The 
Dutch  have  become  mastcra  of  the  greatest 
number  of  islands;  the  U.'  S.  has  the  Philip- 
pines; the  Portuguese  have  Dill!  and  part  of 
Timor;  and  the  British,  Singapore,  Labuau, 
and  N.  Borneo. 

Malay  Penin'snla,  peninsula  extending  S. 
froni  Indo  China;  begins  properly  about  tbe 
latitude  of  Bangkok;  name  is  usually  applied 
only  to  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Isthmus  of 
Kra;  ends  in  Cape  Roumania;  thus  limited,  it 
is  about  860  m.  long,  210  m.  broad  at  its 
broadest  part,  contains  an  area  of  82,000  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  1,400,000.  Pol.tically, 
the  territory  is  divided  among  the  Siamese 
tributary  states,  the  Straits  Settlements  (Brit- 
ish), and  the  states  protected  by  the  British. 

The  human  races  represented  are:  (1)  The 
Negritos,  existing  in  small  numbers  in  the 
mountains;  (2)  the  Siamese,  especially  N,  of 
the  parallel  of  7"  N.;  (3)  the  civilized  Malays, 
occupying  the  territory  S.  of  7°  N.,  except  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  savage  tribes 
of  Malays  found  in  the  latter  localities  with 
the  Negritos;  (4)  among  the  immigrants  the 
Chinese  occupy  the  first  place,  then  come  in 
order  the  Hindus,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews, 
and  Europeans. 
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nioHula)  and  the  E.  Indian  Islands  (Malaj 
Archipelago).  In  a  larger  eense,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  greater  part  of  the  islandls  of 
Polymelia  are  said  to  be  of  Malay  race,  since 
phfsicallj  and  in  language  thej  are  kindred, 
and  the  Mala}*  traditions  assume  an  insular 
origin  for  their  people.  Some  ethnoloffists 
have  made  the  Malays  the  type  of  a  fifth  or 
bronn  race  of  manlcind,  but  others  regard  them 
as  eBsentially  Mongolian.  They  are  of  a  brown 
color,  have  blaclc  and  often  curled  hair,  and 
prominent  facial  bones,  are  short  of  stature, 
and  as  a  rule  courageous,  but  unstable  and 
subject  to  fits  of  uncontrollable  rage.  Thef  are 
treacherous  and  unforgiving  enemies  and  in- 
constant friends,  idle  and  revengeful,  but  are 
active  and  useful  sailors.  Qamhiing,  cock 
fiffhting,  and  intoxication  are  the  national 
vices.  The  Malays  are  inveterate  liars.  Some 
observers,  however,  give  the  Malays  a  much 
better  character  than  the  one  here  drawn.  It 
is  probable  that  intercourse  with  unscrupulous 
Europeans  and  Chinese  has  degraded  them, 
as  it  has  most  other  rude  peoples,  and  the 
injustice  and  cheating  of  traders  have  done 
much  to  make  them  treacherous  and  deceitful. 
Fortunately,  the  Malays  have  a  patriarchal 
system  of  living  which  has  prevented  them 
becoming  an  aggressive  and  far -conquering 
race.  In  religion*  they  are  Mohammedans. 
Fondness  for  mnsie  and  disregard  of  death 
are  almost  universal.  Their  so-called  civiliza- 
tion is  small.  There  are  manufactures  of 
weapons,  of  ornamental  gold  and  filigree  work, 
and  of  fast-sailing  but  small  vessels  of  pe- 
culiar construction.  The  people  are  largely 
engaged  in  aKriculture  and  trade.  The  stund- 
itrd  Malay  language,  which  belongs  to  the 
Ma  I  a  vo- Polynesian  family,  is  written  in  the 
Arabic  character.  It  is  the  commercial  lan- 
guage of  the  East,  and  has  been  called,  for  its 
euphony,  the  Italian  of  Asia.  The  literature 
is  abundant,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  San- 
skrit and  Arabian  influence. 

Mal'eolm  (mfiincflm),  the  name  of  four  kings 
of  Scotland.  Malcx>lm  I,  d.  054;  son  of  Donald 
IV;  succeeded  Constantine  III,  943;  received 
Cumbria  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edmund; 
killed  in  revolt  in  N.  of  Scotland.  Malcolu 
II,  d.  1034;  son  of  Kenneth  III;  succeeded 
10O6,  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Danes  to  con<[Uer  Scotland,  and  secured  pos- 
session of  Lothian.  Halcolu  III  (surnamed 
Canuobe),  d.  1093;  son  of  Duncan  I;  suc- 
eeeded,  1054,  on  the  murder  of  his  father  by 
Macbeth;  gained  victory  at  Lumphauan,  where 
Maebeth  was  killed;  supported  the  cause  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  Anglo-Saxon  claimant  to  the 
,  throne  of  England,  whose  sister  he  had  mar- 
ried; after  unsuccessful  invasion  of  England 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  William  the  Con- 
queror as  his  suzerain;  made  second  invasion 
and  was  killed  near  Alnwick.  Maloolu  IV 
(turaamed  The  Maides),  1141-6S;  King  of 
Scotland;  son  of  Henry;  succeeded  bis  grand- 
father, David  I,  1163;  contended  with  many 
insurrections;  made  peace  with  Henry  II  of 
England  by  ceding  Northumberland  to  him, 
1167;  suppressed  a  second  rebellion  of  Bomer- 
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Malcolm,  Sir  John,  1769-1833;  BriUsh  diplo- 
matist; b.  Burnfoo^  Scotland;  early  received 
a  cadetahip  in  India;   held  civil  and  military 


'ersia  and  India.  He  went  to 
England,  1812,  and  published  "  History  of  Per- 
sia," written  from  origins)  Persian  annals. 
On  returning  to  India,  IBIT,  he  was  appointed 
political  agent  in  the  Deccan.  He  was  second 
in  command  during  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree 
wars,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Mehidpur, 
where  Holkar  woa  routed.  Subsequently,  aa 
Governor  of  Malwa  and  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces, he  rescued  those  territories  from  an- 
archy and  brigandage.  Other  works,  "  A 
Memoir  of  Central  India,"  "  Sketch  of  the 
Political  History  of  India  from  1784  to  1823," 
and  a  life  of  Clive. 

Hal'dm,  city  in  Middlesex,  Mass.;  on  the 
Maiden  River;  4  m.  N.  of  Boston;  is  noted 
for  its  manufactures,  which  include  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  leather  goods,  carpets  and 
rugs,  cotton  goods,  sand  and  emery  paper,  and 
boot  and  shoe  lasts;  contains  Converse  Me- 
morial Hall,  Bazar,  Ladies',  Public  and  High 
School  libraries.  Art  Qallery,  and  U.  S.  niter 
storehouse.    Pop.  (1910)  44,404. 

Ualdive  (mftl'div)  Islands,  larger  port  of  a 
remarkable  line  of  coral  islands  extending 
from  off  the  Malabar  coast  6.  for  20°  of  lati- 
tude, and  consisting  of  the  Laccadives,  Mini- 
koi,  the  Maldives,  and  the  Chagos  Archipelago. 
The  Maldives  form  a  double  series  of  large 
atoUs  (nineteen  in  number),  arranged  like 
a  closed  chain  hung  on  a  peg.  Tab  total 
number  of  islets  is  estimated  at  12,000;  200 
are  inhabited;  pop.  est.  at  30,000.  The  larger 
islands  are  covered  with  wood,  the  cocoa  palm 
being  the  characteristic  tree.  The  people  are 
like  the  Singhalese,  and  speak  a  Singhalese 
dialect,  but  they  have  some  characteristicx  in 
common  with  the  people  of  Malabar,  and  also 
betray  some  African  intermixture.  Tbey  were 
converted  to  Islam  abt.  1200  a.d.  They  have 
since  been  In  Portuguese,  French,  and  Dutch 
hands,  and  now  form  a  nominal  dependency  of 
Ceylon. 

Halebranctie  (mai-brSAsh'),  Nicolas,  1638- 
I71S;  French  philosopher;  b.  Paris;  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  1660;  pub- 
lished, 1674,  "The  Search  for  Truth,"  intend- 
ed to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  with  revealed  religion,  and 
developmg  his  famous  principle  that  "  we  see 
all  things  in  Qod."  His  other  works  include 
"  Conversations  on  Metaphysics  and  Religion," 
"  Treatise  on  Morality,  "  Conversations  of  a 
Christian  Philosopher  and  a  Chinese  Philoso- 
pher on  the  Existence  of  Ood." 

Halesherbes  (mSI-zBrb').  ChrCtlen  GuUlaome 
de  Lamoignon,  1721-94;  French  statesman;  b. 
Paris;  occupied  with  great  honor  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  civil  service;  censor 
of  the  press  and  president  of  the  Court  of 
Aids,  1760-71;  was  banished  bv  Louis  XV, 
1771,  for  protesting  against  the  imposition  of 
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new  taxes;  recalled  by  Lonla  XVI,  1774,  and 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Turgot,  resigning  when  the  Utter  vaa  dia- 
miwcd,  1776.  When,  1702.  Louis  XVI  nas 
arraigned  before  the  National  Convention  he 
undertook  bie  defense,  the  immediate  result  of 
which  was  his  own  arraignment,  17B3.  In 
April,  I7S4,  he  was  guillotined. 

Hal'et,  Sir  Edward  Baldwin,  1937-1908; 
English  diplomatist;  b.  The  Hague,  Holland; 
appointed  atiachS  at  Frankfort,  1864;  after- 
warda  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  at  Washington, 
Paris,  Pekin,  Athens,  and  Rome;  appointed 
miuister  at  Constantinople,  187S;  agent  con- 
sul general  and  minister  to  Egypt,  1S7Q ;  and 
was  ambassador  to  Germany,  18S4-I)S;  pub- 
lished "  Foundation  of  an  English  Libretto  for 
the  Opera  of  Harold." 

Ualheiba  (mHI-Brb'),  Francois  de,  ISSS- 
1628;  French  poet  and  critic:  b.  Caen;  eb- 
tained  the  favor  of  Henry  III  and  of  Marie 
de  MAdicis  bf  flattering  poems;  in  1605  was 
given  a  position  at  court  Dy  Henry  IV,  whose 
poetical  commissions  he  executed.  During  the 
rest  of  fais  life  he  continued  to  be  a  court  poet 
and  came  to  be  the  great  authority  in  the 
world  of  letters.  He  published  a  few  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  and  a,  volume  of  verse. 
He  gave  a  polish  and  graee  to  the  lyric  poetry 
of  ^ance,  made  the  French  of  Paris  the  stand- 
ard, and  WES  the  real  inaugurator  of  French 
olassiciem. 

HalheDi  (mBl-hir')  Kiv'er,  river  which  riscB 
by  several  head  streams  In  the  SE.  part  of 
Oregon;  flows  in  a  NE.  direction,  and  empties 
into  the  Snake  Hiver,  on  the  boundary  between 
Oregon  and  Idaho. 

Halibian  (mS-ie-brSA'] ,  Hatia  FelidtA,  180S- 
30;  French  opera  singer;  b.  Paris;  daughter 
of  Manuel  Garcia;  made  her  d^but,  1826,  as 
Borirui  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  in  London; 
visited  in  the  same  year  the  U.  S.;  married, 
1826,  M.  Malibran,  a  French  banker  of  New 
York.  After  he  had  become  a  bankrupt  she 
separated  from  him.  She  appeared  in  Paris, 
1628,  as  Bemiramit;  sang  for  several  years 
alternately  in  London  and  Paris,  with  occa- 
sional e-tcursions  to  Italy  and  Belgium;  mar- 
ried, 1836,  the  famous  violinist  De  B^iot.  Her 
voice,  a  mezzo- soprano,  was  developed  to  per- 
fection, and  to  these  advantages  was  added  a 
considerable  dramatic  talent. 

Malin'gning.    See  Feioned  Dibeasbs. 

Hallaid,  or  Oieen'head,  very  common  wild 
duck  in  N.  America  and  Europe;  known  to 
science  as  Anas  boschaa;  is  the  original  from 
which  have  sprung  almost  all  the  varieties  of 
the  domestic  duck,  excepting  some  which  are 
bred  in  China  and  Japan.  The  male  is  nearly 
2  ft.  long,  and  has  a  grass-green  neck  and  head, 
with  a  tint  of  violet;  a  white  ring  around  the 
neck,  brownish  chestnut  below.  The  female  is 
smaller,  and  her  plumage  is  plain  brown. 

UalUimt  (ma-Ur-m9,') ,  Sttphane,  1842-08; 
French  poet;  b.  Paris;  was  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Lyc^   Fontanes;   became  a  leader 
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"  L'Aprto-Uidi  d'un  faune,"  "  Lea  Dieux  an- 
tiques," "  Nouvelle  mythologie,"  Beckford'a 
"  Vatbek,"  with  an  incomprehensible  preface; 
"Poesies,"  "  Poemea  d'Edgar  Foe"    (trsnsla- 

Hallery,  Gazrick,  1831-94;  American  eth- 
nologist; b.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Philadelphia,  1863;  practiced  till  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Union  vol- 
unteer army;  afterwards  entered  the  regular 
army;  became  acting  chief  signal  officer;  ac- 
companied Powell's  Rocky  Mountain  surveying 
expedition;  and  was  made  chief  of  the  IT.  8. 
Bureau  of  EthsoloHy,  167B.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  include  A  Calendar  of  the  Dakota 
Nation,"  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sign 
Language  Among  the  North  American  Indiana 
as  Illustrating  the  Gesture  Speech  of  Mankind," 
"  A  Collection  of  Gesture  Signs  and  Signals  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  with  Some  Com- 
parisons," "  Sign  Language  Among  North 
American  Indians  Compared  with  That  Among 
Other  Peoples  and  Deaf-mutes,"  "  I^ctograplw 
of  the  North  American  Indians,"  "  Israelite  and 
Indian:  a  Parallel  in  Planes  of  Culture," 
"  Gre^tin^  by  Gesture,"  "  Picture  Writing  of 
the  American  Indians." 

Mallow  Fam'ily,  family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  mostly  herbs  or  shrubs  (rarely  trees), 
consisting  of  about  800  species,  which  are  widely 
distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  hot  cli- 
mates. There  are  about  126  native  species  in 
the  U.  S.    Some  mallows  (Valoa)  are  grown 
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for  ornamental  purposes,  as  are  also  the  rose 
mallow  iHxbUoai),  hollyhock  iAlthaa),  Calli- 
rhoS,  etc.  Okra,  a  species  of  Bibi»cu»,  produces 
edible  pods.  By  far  the  moat  important  plants 
of  the  family  are  those  which  produce  cotton, 
which  consists  of  the  long  hairs  attached  to  the 
seeds  of  Goesypium,  natives  of  the  warmer  por- 
tions of  the  Old  World.  The  common  cotton  of 
cultivation,  especially  in  the  ^.  U.  i 
herbacfum. 
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Hal'md,  city  in  Sweden;  on  the  Sound  oppo- 
site Copenhagen;  is  auiTounded  by  a  c*.nal,  out- 
side of  which  are  two  Buburbs.  The  chief  indua- 
triea  are  Ehipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of 
stocktnga,  gloves,  soap,  and  tobacco.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  with  Copenhagen  and  the  Baltic 
porta.  The  city  gave  its  name  to  an  annistice 
formed  there  between  Pruaaia  and  Denmark, 
1848,  sugpending  hostilities  for  an  interval  of 
seven  mouths.    Pop.  (IBDT)  79,817. 

Malmsey  (mBm'zI),  originally  a  sweet  white 
or  red  wine  from  Monembasia  (or  Napoli  di 
Malvaaia).  The  name  afterwards  came  to  be 
applied  to  other  sweet  I^vantine  wines,  and  still 
later  to  any  other  veiy  sweet  wines.  It  is  at 
present   applied   especially   to   "  malmsey 


HalmstiSm  (mfllm'str^m),  Bemluid  Elia, 
1816-S5;  Swedish  poet;  b.  Nerike;  became  Prof. 
of  jGsthetics  and  History  of  Literature  in  the 
Univ.  of  Upsala;  gained,  1840,  the  grand  prize 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  for   the  elegy   "  An- 

Selika,"  published  the  epos  "  Ariadne,"  the 
ramatizwl  poem  "  Julianua,"  the  idyl  "  The 
Fisherman's  Daughter "i  also,  "Studies  in  the 
History  of  Literature"  and  "Speeches  and 
Esthetic  Essays." 

Halone',  Edmond,  1741-1812)  Irish  Shake- 
spearean scholar;  b.  Dublin;  called  to  the  bar, 
I7S7;  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  in 
London;  edited  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, of  Dryden,  and  of  W.  G.  Hamilton,  in  each 
instance  accompanied  by  a  memoir,  and  pub- 
lished a  "  History  of  the  English  Stage,"  but  is 
chieSy  known  by  his  exposure  of  Samuel  Ire- 
land's Shakespearean  forgeries,  1796,  and  by  his 
critica!  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

Mal'ory,  Sir  Thomas,  aht.  U30-after  1470; 
English  prose  writer;  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Warwickshire;  wrote  "  Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,"  a  prose  compendium  of  the  romantic  ma- 
teria] concerning  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  published  1485.  This  work 
has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  English 
literature,  and  was  a  main  source  for  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King." 

Halpighi  (mlll-pe'gS) ,  Harcello,  1628-94 ; 
Italian  anatomist;  b.  Crevalcuore,  near  Bolo- 
gna; held  the  chair  of  medicine  successively 
at  Pisa.' Messina,  and  Bologna;  was  called  to 
Rome,  leSl,  by  Innocent  XII  as  his  chief 
physician;  was  the  first  to  apply  the  newly 
invented  microscope  in  the  study  of  anatomy. 
His  principal  discovery  was  that  of  the  transi- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins. 

Halplaqnet  [mal-pIB-ka'),  village  in  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  France;  10  m.  S.  of  Mons, 
Belgium;  famous  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  here,  September  II,  1709,  between  the 
French  under  Villars  and  the  allied  British, 
Dutch,  and  Austrians  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies  and  in 
the  capture  of  Mons.    Pop.  (1900)  3,916. 

Malstriim.    See  MaelsthOm. 

Halt,  barley  which  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  earlier  staj^  of  g^ennination,  and 


Hal'ta,  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain;  58  m,  Irom  Sicily  and  loO 
from  Airica;  is  tlie  principal  island  of  the 
Maltese  group,  which,,  besides  Malta,  comprises 
Gozo,  Comino,  Cominotto,  and  Tilfla;  area  of 
the  group,  117  sq.  m.;  of  Malta,  95;  pop.  (1908) 
209,874;  capital,  Valette.  The  surface  is  ele- 
vated and  rocky,  but  produces  wheat,  cotton, 
figs,  oranges,  and  grapes  in  abundance.  Many 
potatoes  are  raised  for  the  English  market.  The 
climate  is  hot,  but  healthful.  The  island  is 
chiefly  important  as  a  station  on  the  route 
from  Great  Britain,  via  Egypt,  to  India.  Ualta 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Ogygia.  The  PhEenitians  and  Carthaginians 
colonized  the  island  in  turn,  but  it  became  a 
Roman  noasession.  In  66  a.d.  St.  Paul  was 
shipwrecked  here.  After  the  fall  of  the  E. 
Roman  Empire  the  island  was  conquered  by  the 
Vandals,  454;  the  Goths,  494;  the  Byzantines, 
533;  the  Arabs,  870,  and  the  Normans,  1090, 
who  united  it  to  Sicily.  In  1530  Charles  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  SL  John 
of  Jerusalem,  driven  by  the  Turks  from  Rhodes. 
In  1798  Bonaparte  took  the  island  by  treachery. 
In  1800  it  was  taken  by  the  British. 

Malte-Brun  (mHlt-briiA'),  rightly  Maltre 
CoKHAD  Bbuun,  1776-1826;  Danish-French 
geographer;  b.  Thisted,  Jutland;  became  the 
favorite  in  all  literary  circles  in  Copenhagen; 
by  advocating  the  principles  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  by  attacking  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Denmark,  came  into  disfavor  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  exiled.  He  settled  in  Paris, 
1796 ;  became  an  adopted  citizen,  1800 ;  for  some 
years  waa  joint  editor  of  the  Jourruti  dei  Di- 
bats.  With  Mentelle  he  published  "  Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  and  Political  Geography"; 
established,  1608,  the  periodical  Annals  of  Voy- 
ages of  Geography  and  of  History,  and  pub- 
lished "  System  of  Universal  Geography." 

Mal'tlu,  word  flrst  used  by  Pliny  and  ap- 
plied by  him  to  what  he  called  an  inflammable 
mud  from  the  Euphrates,  In  modem  times  the 
word  has  been  used  to  designate  those  forms  of 
bitumen  that  resemble  tar  in  consistence,  and 
hence  are  sometimes  called  mineral  tar.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  product  of  the  gradual  meta- 
morphosis of  certain  forms  of  petroleum  under 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  by  which 
the  bitumen  becomes  richer  in  carbon.  It  is  a 
black,  viscous  fluid,  of  a  specific  ^T<tvity  be- 
tween .9  and  I,  and  usually  contains  in  me- 
chanical admixture  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of 
r  and  air.  It  issues  from  springs  with 
water  and  floats  on  pools  of  water.  It  consists 
chemically  of  a  very  complex  mixture  of  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  ott«n  with 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  addition.  These  sub- 
stances dissolve  each  other. 

HsI'tfaos,  Thomas  Kobert,  1706-1834;  Eng- 
lish political  economist;  b.  Albany,  Surrey;  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  and  took  a  small  parish 
in  Surrey,  1797;  Prof,  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  in  the  E.  India  College,  Haileybury, 
1805-34.  Author  of  "  Essay  on  the  Principles 
of  Population,  or  a  View  of  Its  Past  and  Pw 
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eat  Effects  on  Humas  HappinesH,''  whose  leftd- 
ing  idea  b  that,  ia  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a 
popuUtioD  in  eicesa  of  support,  some  chei^lis 
must  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  populationj 
"  Obeervatloua  on  the  Effects  of  the  Com 
Laws,"  "  Prindples  of  Political  Economy," 
"  Deflititions  in  Political  Eeonotoy." 

Halua  (mtt-lOB'),  fiUenae  Louis,  177G-1S12; 
French  military  engineer;  b.  Paris;  was  em- 
ployed in  the  reconstruction  of  the  fortifications 
of  Antwerp  and  Kehl;  became  examiner  at  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique,  1811.  He  was  the  discov- 
erer of  the  polarization  of  light  b^  reflection, 
and  his  memoir  on  the  subject  received  a  prize 
from  the  Academy. 

Mal'vem  Hill,  Bat'tle  of,  engagement  during 
the  Civil  War  in  the  U.  8.;  the  last  of  the 
"Seven  Daya'  Fight,"  July  1,1862;  occurred  on 
the  James  Kiver,  about  15  m.  SE.  at  Richmond. 
Here,  about  G.30  p.u.,  the  left  and  center  of 
McClellan's  army,  under  Morrell  and  Couch, 
were  attacked  by  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill,  sup- 
ported by  Magruder,  of  Lee'a  army.  The  Con- 
federates were  repulsed,  their  iosees  being  more 
than  double  those  of  the  Federals.  Instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  succew,  McClellan  re- 
tired to  Harrison's  Landing,  while  the  Confed- 
erates, after  holding  tbeir  lines  for  several  days, 
retired  to  lUchmond. 

Hameltico  (mfim-e-lQ'kS) ,  Portuguese  word, 
originally  the  same  as  the  English  Mameluke; 
applied  m  Brazil  to  the  offspring  of  a  negro 
and  an  Indian.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  gave 
this  name  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  slave 
hunters  of  Sao  Paulo  who  raided  their  missions, 
and  who  were  generally  of  mixed  race.  The  so- 
called  Kepublic  of  the  Mamelucos,  described  by 
Jesuit  authors,  never  had  any  real 


Ham'elukea,  former  class  of  slaves  in  Egypt 
who  became  and  long  remained  the  dominant 
people  of  that  country.  Early'in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  bought  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan  12,000  slaves,  mostly  Tartars  and 
Turks.  In  1242  Malek-el-Saleh  made  some  of 
them  his  bodyguard.  In  1250  this  bodyguard 
killed  his  successor,  Turan  Shah,  seized  ^7pt, 
and  chose  for  their  sovereign  not  a  man,  but  the 
Sultana  Chagereh-ed-Dorr.  She  married  Ibeg 
Izzeddin,  who  founded  the  Baharite  or  Tartar- 
Mameluke  dynasty,  in  its  turn  overthrown  by 
Circassian  slaves,  1382.  The  new  Circassian- 
Mameluke  dynasty  reigned  till  1517,  when 
Egypt  was  subdued  by  Sultan  Selim  I.  The 
Mamelukes  recovered  gradually  their  former 
power,  but  were  almost  destroyed  by  Bona- 
parte at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  1798.  On 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  they 
again  assumed  control,  but  were  treacherously 
masBacred  by  Mehemet  Ali,  1811.  The  few  sur- 
vivors, escaping  to  New  Dongola,  were  prac- 
tically exterminated,  1820. 

HoMlanl  (m&-me-a'ne),  Terenzlo  (Count], 
1800-85;  Italian  philosophical  writer  and  edu- 
cator; b.  Pesaro;  became,  1S3I,  a  member  of 
tbe  revolutionary  provisional  government  of 
Bologna;  was  afterwards  proscribed  and  im- 
prieoned  in  Venice:  became  Minister  of  the  In- 
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tenor;  appointed  by  Pius  IX,  1S48,  and  subse- 
quently for  a  time  Miniater  of  Foreign  ASaira; 
was  elected  to  the  Roman  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. On  the  arrival  erf  the  French  he  retired  to 
Genoa,  where  he  founded  the  Acaderaia  di  HI- 
osofla  Italica.  He  was  successively  a  Deputy 
to  Parliament,  Senator,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  at  the  same  time  Prof,  of  Phi- 
losophy and  of  History  at  the  Univ.  of  Turin; 
Minister  to  Greece  and  to  Suitzerland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  Borne.  His  works  include  a  volume  of 
poems;  "  Revival  of  the  Ancient  Italian  Philos- 
ophy," "  The  Confeasion  of  a  Metaphysician," 
"  The    Psychology    of    Kant,"    "  Social    Ques- 

Ham'mals  (from  Latin  mammalis,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  brcEwts;  deny,  of  mam'ma, 
breast,  pap,  teat),  the  highest  class  of  the  ver- 
tebrate branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
therefore  the  moat  specialized  or  highest  group 
of  living  creatures.  The  class  includes  all  ver- 
tebrates with  warm  blood,  a  heart  of  four 
chambers,  the  lower  jaw  composed  of  two 
branches  articulated  directly  with  the  akull, 
and  the  body  partly  or  wholly  covered  with 
hair.  They  suckle  their  young.  It  thus  in- 
cludes man,  all  the  hair;  quadrupeds,  and  the 
various  whale  and  porpoiselike  animals  which 
possess  hair  only  in  the  embryonic  state  and 
often  then  only  on  the  upper  lip.  The  habit  of 
bringing  forth  the  young  alive  is  not  exclusively 
a  character  of  the  mammals,  being  shared  by 
various  reptiles  and  fishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  very  lowest  of  the  mammals,  the  Mono- 
tremes,  such  as  the  duckbill,  lay  eggs  similar 
to  those  of  the  snakes,  and  the  mammie  or 
milk  glands  of  the  female  are  scarcely  difTcren- 
tiated.     The  mammals  are  divided  into  eleven 

Matatrema.  represented  by  the  doclMntila. 

Mortu^naff ,  includiiig  JcAD^r —  — ' ' 

youaa  mre  carried  by  tHe  female 
—- '--  -•■-  -•  the  body. 

'  gnatrei*    (GHvbb).  indudinx  r&U,    mice, 

□r  iiiMCt-eatiiia  mammuli,  u  ilinwa  sad 

insect-asten,  but  differing  in 

lolphiiu,  extenully  re- 


1  opoutuna,  vhoie 
iiuui  of  Aidn  on  the 


*  (ehdroi 


Cetttoa.  wholee,  panKiis^s. 
lembline  fishcB. 

UnauJala,   or  hoofed   mamnule,  including  depfauit, 
ieer.  hong,  eheep,  csltle,  etc. 

ConniKini,  or  fleih-stinc  mimmali,  as  Uona,  bean. 


ankeye.  i 


"i^^i^ 


Mammals  exist  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
c-lobe,  but  were  wanting,  previous  to  their  in- 
troduction by  man,  in  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  New  Zealand.  Monotremea  are 
peculiar  to  Australasia.  Maraupials  are  now 
confined  to  Australasia  and  outlying  islanda 
and  America;  in  the  former  numerous  types 
being  represented,  and  in  the  latter  but  one — 
the  opossums.  Insectivores  are  wanting  in  the 
regions  where  marsupials  abound,  hut  are  well 
represented  in  the  entire  N.  hemisphere,  aa 
well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Primates  are 
represented  especially  in  the  tropical  r««ions  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  in  very  different 
forms,  the  lowest  type,  lemurs,  being  now  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  Old  World  and  best  developed  in 
Madagascar;  and  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  bish- 
eat  type,  catarrhine  monkeys  and  apes,  is  lueo 
existent,  while  in  America  all  the  species  are  of 
*n  inferior  tjpe  of  monkeys — the  platyrrhine 
group.  (See  Mohbit.)  The  Edentates  are  rep- 
resented only  in  warm  countries,  and  have  moat 
members  in  America  (the  Bloths,  anteaters, 
armadillos) . 

The  camivorous  mammals  are  quite  widely 
distributed,  extending  almost  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres,  and  under 
the  same  generic  forms  on  at  least  the  conti- 
nenUI  areas  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  Australia  alone  having  no  representative 
except  of  a  single  species  of  dog  {Canit  dingo). 
The  Felida  (cat)  and  Ganidm  (dog)  families 
are  especially  thus  distributed.  The  others 
are  more  limited,  or  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  genera  restricted  to  limited  countries. 
The  nugulates,  or  hoofed  mammals,  are  in 
recent  times  much  restricted;  the  Eguidm 
(horses)  and  Rhinocerotida  (rhinocerosee) 
being  peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  although  horses  have  become 
wild  and  jereatly  increased  in  numbers  on  the 
plains  of  S.  America.  The  Prol>osoidiana  (ele- 
phants) are  now  restricted  to  the  Old  World; 
one  generic  form  {Lonodonta)  being  represented 
in  Africa,  and  another  {BlepHas)  in  Asia.  Bats, 
fitted  by  their  oi'ganization  for  extensive  migra- 
tions, are  found  nearly  everywhere;  but  many 
generic  types,  notwithstanding  their  apparently 
equal  capability  of  extension,  are  quite  confined 
in  their  range.  The  Cetaceans,  or  whales,  are 
represented  in  the  polar  r^ons  by  peculiar  gen- 
era and  species,  but  are  also  rich  in  types  com- 
mon to  the  entire  tropical  zone,  and  have  also 
several  peculiar  fresh-water  types  in  the  tropica. 
About  2,500  species  of  mammals  are  now  rec- 
ognized. 

Ham'mary  Glands,  organs  which  secrete  the 
nutritive  Huid,  milk,  by  which  the  young  of  the 
mammalia  are  nourished.  They  vary  from  two  in 
the  human  female  to  ten  or  twelve  in  the  lower 
mammals.  Each  gland  is  made  up  of  separate 
lobes,  mare  or  less  cloaely  connected  by  tilirous 
tissue  and  fat.  Milk  is  formed  by  the  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  cells  lining  the  follicles,  and 
from  these  follicles  the  milk  flows  through  the 
lactiferous  tubes  to  the  nipple.  At  the  base  of 
the  nipple,  and  extending  into  the  gland,  are 
reservoirs  for  containing  a  constant  supply  dur- 
ing lactation.  The  colored  circle  around  the  nip- 
ple is  called  the  areola,  which  becomes  darker 
during  and  after  gestation.  These  glands  pre- 
sent no  great  difference  in  size  in  the  sexes  un- 
til near  the  age  of  puberty,  when  a  considerable 
enlargement  takes  place  in  the  female;  but  the 
essential  structure  is  the  same. 

Manunee'  Ap'ple,  fruit  of  trees  of  the  order 
Outtifera  {Mammea  americana  and  If.  afri- 
anna),  growing,  respectively,  in  S.  Ameriba  and 
the  W.  Indies  and  in  Africa.  It  has  targe  oval 
or  obovate,  shining,  leathery,  opposite  leaves, 
i^Fhite,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  large,  round, 
obsoletely  three-  or  four-cornered  fruit,  which 
■ometimea  grows  to  the  siie  of  a  child's  head. 
The  fmit  IS  covered  with  a  double  rind;  the 


outer  is  leathery,  tough,  and  brownish  yellow; 
the  inner,  thin,  yellow,  closely  adhering  to  the 
flesh,  which  is  firm,  bright  yellow,  and  of  a 
singularly  pleasant  taste  and  a  sweet,  aromatic 


smell.  The  pulp  is  eaten  atone,  or  cut  up  into 
slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  prepared  as  a  jam 
or  marmalade,  or  with  sirup.  The  seeds  are 
used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Mam'moth,  fossil  elephant  of  Siberia  (£Ie- 
phot  primigenitia) ,  found  in  the  diluvial  strata 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  perhaps  also  in  N. 
America.  There  is  hardly  a  river  in  Siberia  in 
whose  tted  or  on  whose  banks  these  remains 
have  not  been  found,  as  welt  as  in  the  netghl>or- 
ing  plains,  in  connection  with  bones  of  other 
animals  now  strangers  to  the  climate.  TTie 
mammoth  has  never  been  found  living,  nor  have 
any  of  the  existing  elephants  tjeen  discovered  in 


SKiLnoH  or  UAUUorn. 

the  fossil  state.     Its  bones  are  found  mingled 
with    those   of   the   rhinoceros,   ox,   antelope, 

horse,  often  with  marine  animals,  and  sometimes 
with  fresh-water  sheila;  and  these  deposits  af- 
ford a  sufficient  supply  of  ivory  for  a  large 
trade.  So  perfect  ia  the  preservation  of  these 
remains  by  the  perpetual  ice  which  buries  them 
that  their  flesh  has  been  thawed  out  and  eaten 
by  exploring  parties.  To  the  E.  primigeniui 
belong  the  Siberian  fossils,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  of  the  drift  of  Europe.  Several 
cies  of  fossil  elephanta  have  been  found  in 
America.  In  the  pliooene  deposits  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  Hayden  found  bones  of  0>f4r~> 


MAMMOTH  CAVE 


Europe;  the  remains  of  E.  impcrator  and  E. 
amencanaa  have  been  found  from  AIa«lui  to 
Georgia  and  Spanish  America. 

Huninotli  Cave,  largest  known  cavern  in  the 
world;  in  Edmondson  Co.,  Kf.;  near  the  Oreen 
River,  and  about  75  m,  SSW.  of  Louisville; 
discovered,  1B09.  It  extends  about  9  m.,  and 
it  ia  said  that  to  visit  the  portions  already 
traversed  requires  from  160  to  200  m.  of  travel. 
This  vast  interior  contains  a  succession  of 
marvelous  avenues,  chambers,  domes,  abysses, 
grottoes,  lakes,  rivers,  cataracts,  eto.,  which  for 
size  and  wonderful  appearance  are  unsur- 
passed. The  rocks  preseat  numerous  forma 
and  shapes  of  objects  in  the  external  world, 
while  gigantic  and  fantastic  stalagmites  -and 
stalactites  abound.  Chief  among  the  objects 
of  interest  are  Silliman's  Avenue,  about  tj  m. 
long,  from  20  to  200  ft.  wide,  and  from  20  to 
40  ft.  high ;  Marion's  Avenue,  of  about  the 
same  dimensions;  the  Star  Chamber,  about  600 
ft.  long,  TO  ft.  wide,  and  70  ft.  high;  and 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  an  avenue  about  2  m.  long, 
spanned  by  an  arch  of  60  ft.,  with  an  average 
centra]  height  of  10  ft. 

Proctor's  Arcade  is  a  magnificent  natural 
tunnel  )  of  a  m.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  oOv- 
ered  by  a  ceiling  of  smooth  rock  45  ft.  high. 
The  Temple  or  Chief  City  is  a  chamber  having 
an  area  of  between  4  and  6  acres,  and  covered 
by  a  single  dome  of  solid  rock  120  ft.  high. 
Lucy's  Dome,  the  highest  of  the  objects  of  this 
class,  is  over  300  ft.  high  and  about  80  ft.  in 
its  greatest  diameter.  The  deepest  of  the  pits 
are  the  Maelstrom,  175  ft.  in  depth  and  20  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  the  Bottomless  Fit,  of  about 
the  aame  depth.  There  are  several  bodies  of 
water  in  the  cave,  the  most  considersbte  being 
Echo  Hiver,  about  J  of  a  ro.  long,  200  ft.  wide 
at  some  points,  and  from  10  to  30  ft.  deep. 
The  river  Styx,  460  ft.  long,  IE  to  40  ft. 
wide,  and  from  30  to  40  deep,  is  spanned  by 
«n  interesting  natural  bridge  about  30  ft. 
above  it.  An  eyeless  fish  and  an  eyeless  craw- 
flah,  nearly  white,  and  some  other  animals, 
have  been  found  in  the  cave.    Another  speciea 
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of  flab  has  been  found  with  eyea,  but  totally 
blind.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
are  also  Proctor's  Cave,  about  3  m.  long,  and 
White's,  Diamond,  and  Indian  caves,  each 
about  a  mile  long. 

Mamnn  (ma-mOn'),  Al  (Abol  Abbas  Abdai.- 
LAH),  or  Abdal'lah  III,  786-834;  seventh  ca- 
liph of  the  Abasside  dynasty;  b.  Bagdad;  son 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid;  Governor  of  Khoraasan, 
800;  ascended  the  throne,  813,  after  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Moham- 
med II  el  Emin.  He  was  weak,  irresolute,  and 
unable  to  hold  his  empire  together.  Several 
provinces  declared  themselves  independent, 
and  even  over  Syria  and  Egypt  he  exercised 
only  nominal  authority.  He  was,  however, 
distinguished   as   a   patron   of   literature   and 

■  ince.  Ha  himself  wrote  several  books,  and, 
I  his  father,  made  Bagdad  the  center  of 
learning.  He  had  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Greeks  translated  into  Arabic,  and  the  first 
translation  of  Euclid  ever  made  was  dedicated 

Man,  collectively,  the  whole  human  species. 
Man  is  classed  as  a  vertebrate  animal,  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  mammalia  and  the 
order  of  primates.  In  this  order  he  belongs 
to  the  highest  family,  that  of  the  Bominidx, 
in  which  he  is  the  sole  speciea  and  genus. 
Homo  sapiena,  man  the  intelligent.  The  two 
anatomical  characteristics  which  beyond  all 
others  distinguish  him  from  other  primates 
"~e— *(!)  his  erect  position,  which  enables  him 
walk  on  his  lower  members  only,  leaving  the 
higher,  the  arms  and  hands,  free  for  other 
uses;  and  (2)  the  remarkable  development  of  . 
his  brain.  Of  the  two  latest  great  geological 
periods,  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary,  man 
appears'  to  have  existed  only  in  the  latter. 
The  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  he  lived 
W.  Europe  certainly,  and  in  America  per- 
haps, before  the  Glacial  Epoch.  His  rude 
stone  implemenU  have  been  found  in  the  river 
gravels  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  associ- 
ated in  original  deposition  with  the  bones  of 
tropical  animals,  such  as  the  hippopotamus, 
the  African  elephant,  and  the  hyena.  These 
belonged  to  the  preglacial  fauna  of  those  local- 
ities. We  may  assume  thirty  thousand  years 
as  the  minimum  time  requisite  to  effect  all 
the  geologic  and  physical  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  tlie  deposition  of  the  earliest 
discovered  remains  of  man's  industry. 

me  of  the  oldest  remains  of  man  have  been 
exhumed  in  the  high  N.  latitudes  of  Europe, 
Asia,  or   America,   nor   in   the   islands  of   the 

US.     In  the  early   Quaternary,  at  the  pe- 

man  probably  first  appeared,  central  and 
S.  Africa  and  central  and  S.  India  were  large 
islands,  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
E.  hemisphere  by  broad  seas.  These  and  allied 
considerations  lead  almost  certainly  to  the 
conclusion    that    the   birthplace    of   man    was 

where  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  vast  mountain 
chain  which  extends  in  on  almost  unbroken 
line  from  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  E.  to  the  Hima- 
layas, and  from  our  present  knowledge  the  VV. 
rather  than  the  E.  extremity  of  this  chain  is 
that  which  offers  the  higher  probability  of 
having  been  the  cradle  of  the  g--  '  - 
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The  founder  of  scientifle  antbropology,  filti- 
menbach,  eatabliBhed  Qve  races,  which  be 
names  the  CaucaBmn,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian, 
Malafau,  and  American.  This  is  the  ground- 
work of  many  of  tLe  modern  Bystema.  Cuvier 
sought  to  Btmplify  it  by  assuming  only  three 
races,  the  white,  tbe  yellow,  and  the  black. 
Huxley,  Haeekel,  and  others  endeavored  to 
deftne  races  by  the  appearance  of  the  hair. 
Retzius  maiatained  that  the  shape  of  the 
skull  and  tbe  bonu  of  the  face  offered  the 
moat  salient  traits,  and  on  this  established 
four  subspecies — those  with  narrow  heads 
and  projecting  jaws,  with  narrow  heads  and 
straight  jaws,  with  broed  heads  and  project- 
ing jaws,  and  with  broad  heads  and  straight 
jawB.  Others  have  classified  the  races  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  their  languages; 
and  others,  again,  according  to  their  progress 
in  culture.  Brinton  classifies  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  as  follows  i 

1.  The  Eurafeucan  Race,  so  called  from  its 
earliest  historic  location  in  central  and  S.  Eu- 
rope,  and   in  N.   Africa;    portions   of   it  also 
occupied   E.   Asia.      Its  physical   traits  are 
white  or  whitish   color  of  the  akin,  wavy 
curly  hair,  and  a  narrow,  prominent  nose. 
two  branches  are  the  S.  Mediterranean  and  N. 
Ifediterranean,  tbe  former  comprising  the  Ha- 
mitic  and  the  Semitic  stocks;   the  latter,  the 
Euskaric   stock,    the    only    representatives    < 
which    are   the    modern    Basques,    the    Arja 
or    Indo-European    atock,    and    the    Caucaaic 

2.  The  Aubtafbican  Sace,  bo  called  from 
tta  earliest  location  in  Africa  in  its  S.  or  i 
tral  regions.  Its  piiysical  traits  are  a  hiack 
or  dark  color  of  the  akin  and  eyes,  hair  frizzy 
or  woolly,  nose  flat  and  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  three  branches  —  tbe  Negrillo  branch, 
which  includea  the  dwarfs  or  pygmies  of  the 
Kongo  basin,  the  Negro  branch,  and  the  Ne- 
groid  branch    (Nubaa,   Kaflirs,   Zulua,  etc.). 

3.  The  Asian  Race,  located  originally  in 
central,  E.,  and  N,  Asia,  with  an  outlying 
branch  in  N.  Europe.  Its  physical  traits  are 
a  yellow  or  olive  color  of  the  skin,  hair 
straight  and  black,  nose  medium  and  often 
depressed  at  the  Itfidge.  Its  two  main  branch- 
es are  the  Sinitic  (Chinese  proper,  Tibetans, 
etc.),  and  the  Sibiric  or  Turanian  (Mongols, 
Manchus,  Finns,  Tartars,  Japanese,  Kamt- 
chatkans). 

4.  Thb  Ameeicajt  Race,  naually,  though 
erroneousl)',  called  American  Indians.  Their 
physical  traits  are  a  coppery  or  reddish  col- 
or, hair  generally  straight  and  dark,  with  a 
reddish  undertone,  noae  medium  or  narrow. 
Tbe  racial  peculiarities  are  atrikingly  alike 
throughout  the  continent,  so  that  the  aubdi- 
visiona  are  mainly  geographical. 

6.  Inbi;lab  akd  Littoral  Peoples,  who  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  a  race  by  them- 
selves, but  rather  tbe  fragments  of  various 
races,  much  intermingled  in  blood.  Aa  a  rule, 
they  are  dark  in  cplor,  the  hair  wavy  or  trizzy, 
the  nose  medium  or  narrow.  They  may  be 
classed  as  the  Nigritic  (represented  by  tbe 
true  Nigritos  of  many  of  the  tropical  islands 
S.  of  Asia),  Malayic,  and  Australic  branches, 
the  last  named  properly  including  the  Dravid- 


Managua  (m!t-nB'gw&|,  capital  of  Nicaragua; 
near  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Managua-,  was  origi- 
nally an  insignificant  village,  but  became  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  1865;  is  united  by 
railway  with  Oranada,  Leon,  and  the  Pacific 
port  of  Corinto.  Most  of  the  coffee  export- 
ed from  Nicaragua  comes  from  plantations 
around  Managua.     Pop.   (1906)   34,872. 

MAn'akin,  nj 
given  to  tbe  m 
hers  of  the  family  * 
Piprida,  a  group  of  f 
small  birds  pecul-  ' 
iar  to  tropical  and  | 
subtropical  Amer-  .' 
ica.      The  greater 
portion   are   birds 
of  gay  or  striking 
plumage,  red,  blue, 
yellow,     chestnut, 

black,   and   white   occurring   in   various   c 
binations. 


Honas'seh,  eldest  son  of  Joseph;  was  adopt- 
ed by  Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  and  became  the 
head  of  a  tribe  of  Israel,  which  numbered 
32,200  warriors  on  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and 
G2,7(>0  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  It  re- 
ceived land  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan — on 
the  W.  side,  between  the  tribes  of  Issaehar  on 
the  N.  and  Ephraim  on  the  6.;  on  the  E.  side, 
N.  of  Oad.  In  the  E.  part  lay  the  towns  of 
Gadara,  Gamala,  Jabesh-Gilead,  Qerasa,  etc 

ManaiMb,  fourteenth  king  of  Judah;  son  of 
Hezekiah ;  reigned,  069--41  B.C. ;  became  an 
open  idolater;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  King 
of  Assyria,  and  detained  for  several  years  at 
Babylon,  but  repented  and  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  His  later  reign  was  marked  by  zeal 
and  prosperity. 

Hanasieh  ben  Ib'to^  also  less  commonly 
known  as  Manasse  ben  Joseph  beit  Ibbaei^ 
1604-57;  Hebrew  writer;  b.  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
became  a  resident  of  Amaterdam,  and  set  up 
a  printing  eatabliabment;  composed  a  wortc 
"The  Hope  of  Israel,"  which  he  sent  to  the 
State  Council  of  England,  begging  for  the  re- 
admission  of  the  Jews  to  that  country.  TJn- 
succeaaful,  he  renewed  his  petition,  1663,  lay- 
ing it  before  the  "Barebone"  Parliament,  and, 
1656,  himself  went  to  England,  where  he  laid 
an  "  Bumble  Addreas "  before  Cromwell  and 
publiahed  a  "  Declaration  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England."  He  waj  well  received  by  Crom- 
well, and  a  commiasion  was  appointed  to  con- 
aider  the  matter;  but  the  opposition  was  great. 
After  refuting  the  many  calumnies  current  re- 
garding his  people  in  his  "  Vindicite  Jud^ 
Oram,"  and  receiving  a  yearly  pension  from 
Cromwell,  Manasseh  returned  to  Holland.  He 
had  paved  tbe  way  for  the  resettlement  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  a  short  time  large  numbers  went 
to  England  from  Holland. 

Manatee',  Lanuui'tin,  or  Sea  Cow,  aquatio 
berbivorouB  mammal  of  the  order  Sireitia  auij 
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RnuB  Manat»i»  or  Trioheokua.  The  adult  is 
>m  8  to  12  ft.  long;,  cIiunBily  built,  the  round 
body  merging  gradually  into  the  tail,  which  ia 
flattened  and  roundeS  at  the  end,  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Hukee  of  the  whale  or  dugong. 
Fore  limba  filone  are  present  bb  flattened  pad- 


UuntiB  (Afanotu  caiirotlrit). 

dies.  The  head  Is  small,  the  lips  thick  and 
extensible,  the  eye  little,  the  ear  ft  mere  open- 
ing. The  skin  ie  thick,  ratber  granular,  with 
a  few  deep  wrinkles  marking  the  points  of 
movement,  and  spa  reel  j  sprinkled  with  hairs. 
Manatees  are  found  in  America  from  Florida 
to  the  AmozoD  and  in  some  of  the  riven  of 
W.  Africa. 

Han'clia,  La,  old  province  of  Spain,  compria- 
Ing  the  modem  province  of  Ciudad  Real  and 
pOTtions  of  Toledo,  Albocete,  and  Cuenca;  oc(^- 
pics  the  bare  and  monotonous  elevated  plateau 
of  central  Spain,  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  N.  by  the  Alearria.  The 
principal  towns  are  Almodovar  del  Campo,  Ciu- 
dad Keal,  and  Valdepenas.  The  province,  of 
which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  K.  portion 
was  known  as  La  Mancha  de  Aragou  and  the 
W.  as  La  Mancha,  is  the  scene  of  ^'  Don  Quix- 
ote." 

Han'chester,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Hillsboro 
Co.,  N.  H.;  on  both  sides  of  the  Merriioac 
Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataquag;  16  m. 
S.  of  Concord.  The  Amoskeag  Falls,  the  high- 
est on  the  Merrimac  River,  with  a  fall  of  64 
ft.  10  in.,  provide  a  valuable  water  power, 
which  is  utuized  by  means  of  canals  by  large 
manufacturing  establish menta.  The  city  owes 
its  importance  as  a  manufacturing  center  to 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
has  controlled  the  water  power  of  the  Merrimac 
Hiver  for  manv  years.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
oensus  of  1909,  the  city  had  176  "factory-sys- 
tem" manufacturing  plants,  operated  on  a  capi- 
tal of  (26,221,000,  and  yielding  products  valued 
«t  946,812,000.  The  chief  plants  were  the  great 
Amoakeog,  Manchester,  Stark,  and  Amory  cot- 
ton milU  and  the  Manchester  locomotive 
Works,  manufacturing  locomotives  and  steam 
fire  engines.  Manchester  contains  a  U.  S.  Govt. 
building,  state  industrial  school,  Roman  Cath- 
olic eaUkedral,  Elliott  and  Sacred  Heart  hoepi- 
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tals.  Woman's  Aid  Home,  and  training  school 
for  teachers.    Pop.  est.  (1910)  70,063. 

Manchester,  most  Important  manufacturing 
city  of  Great  Britain;  in  Lancashire;  on  the 
Irwell  River;  32  m.  NE.  of  Liverpool.  A  num- 
ber of  bridges  over  the  Irwell  connect  it  with 
Salford,  which  has  a  parliamentary  representa- 
tion and  a  municipality  of  its  own.  Market 
Street,  having  at  its  W.  end  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  great  mart  of  the  city,  is  the  cen- 
tral thoroughfare.  Behind  the  exchange  ia  St. 
Ann's  Square,  one  of  the  chief  shopping  quar- 
tcTs.  On  King  Street  are  the  principal  banks 
and  insurance  ofBces.  Portland  Street  and  Mos- 
ley  Street  contain  many  large  warehouses. 
From  St  Peter's  Square  proceeds  a  great  arte- 
rial thoroughfare,  Oxford  Street.  From  the 
Royal  Exchange  a  thoroughfare  runs  N.  ^t 
the  cathedral  to  the  Bury  New  Road.  The 
principal  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  new 
Town  Hall,  in  Albert  Square,  considered  to  be 
the  finest  municipal  building  in  the  kingdom. 
The  new  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  Italian  style, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  building  in  Europe  de- 
voted to  commercial  uses.  The  General  Post 
Office  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style.  The 
Assise  Courts,  Great  Ducie  Street,  is  a  noble 
pile  of  buildings,  in  decorated  Gothic.  The  Art 
Gallery,  formerly  the  Royal  Institution,  is  to 
Manchester  what  the  National  Gallery  is  to 
London.  The  cathedral,  the  old  parish  church 
of  Manchester,  founded  1422,  has  a  fine  choir, 
and  its  six  side  chapels  make  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Coventry,  the  widest  church 
in  England.  Owens  College,  founded  1846  by 
John  Owens,  is  affiliated  to  the  new  Victoria 
Univ.,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  in  Man- 
chester. The  grammar  school,  founded  1692  hy 
Hu^b  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  sent  many 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Cbetham 
Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  boys,  and 
the  Cbetham  Library  were  founded,  1661,  by 
Humphrey  Chetham.  There  are  upward  of  130 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church  fd 
England,  and  about  twice  that  number  belong- 
ing to  Noncokformists.  There  are  twelve  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  several  monaateriefl  and 
convents,  and  six  synagogues. 


processes  of  cotton  manufacture,  calico  printing 
among  them,  are  carried  on,  sometimes  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  hut  cotton  spinning  itself 
is  receding  from  the  city  to  outlying  districts. 
Machine  and  boiler  making,  iron  founding, 
chemical  works,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
other  industries  are  displacing  the  ancient 
supremacy  of  cotton.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  opened  May  21,  1894,  much  of  its 
course  being  -a  canalized  river,  ie  361  m. 
long,  twice  the  width  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
has  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  allowing  vessels  of 
the  greatest  burden  to  sail  from  the  Mersey  to 
Manchester,  and  cost  976,000,000.  In  the  six- 
teenth centuiT  Manchester  was  noted  for  its 
woolens,  which,  singularly  enough,  were  called 
"  cottons "  long  before  tlie  textile  use  of  the 
cotton  plant  was  known  in  England.  Traces 
of  the  use  of  the  cotton  woven  in  the  textile 
manuifactories  of  Manchester  are  found  tawArd 
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the  middle  oF  the  seventeenth  century.  Man- 
chester sided  with  the  Parliament  in  the  great 
civil  war  of  the  ■eventeenth  century,  while  in 
the  eighteenth  developed  Jacobite  sjmpathies. 
Except  under  Cromwell,  the  city  was  without 
parliamentary  representation,  but  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  gave  it  two  members.  In  still  more 
recent  times  it  became  very  important  politi- 
cally as  the  headaiiarters  of  the  Anti-Com  Law 
League.  In  1853  it  was  made  a  city  by  royal 
charter.     Pop.   (IBli)  714,427. 

Hanchiseel',  Poi'Hon  Tree,  or  U'psB  of  Amer'- 
Ica,  very  poisonous  evergreen  tree  of  the  W. 
Indies,  the  nippomane  mancinclla,  belonging 
to  the  family  Eupkorbiacea.  Its  white  latex 
or  juice  buniH  the  akiu  on  which  it  falls.    To 
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taate  its  fragrant  fruit  would  be  dangerous  were 
it  not  that  the  mouth  is  at  once  blistered  by  it. 
It  ia  affirmed  that  men  have  died  from  sleeping 
in  its  shade,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  bark  of 
the  Bignonia  leacoaylo*  {which  often  grows 
Dear  by)  ia  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  The 
beautiful  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is 
poiaonoua  even  when  dry. 

Hanchn'na,  extensive  region  of  China,  the 
hattleBeld  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Amur  and  Usuri 
rivera,  8.  by  Korea  and  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung, 
and  W.  by  Mongolia;  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  into  the  provincea  of  Liao-tung 
in  the  8.,  Kirin  in  the  center,  and  Tsitsibar  in 
the  N.j  capital,  Mukden;  estimated  area,  3S2,- 
010  sq.  m.;  pop.,  mostly  Chinese,  according  to 
Chinese  estimates,  10,000,000. 

Two  well-marked  natufal  divisions  present 
themselves,  one  draining  to  the  N.  and  the  other 
to  the  S.,  the  dividing  line  being  a  slightly  ele- 
vated ridge  which  stretches  W.  to  Mongolia 
from  the  Shan-alin  (or  Long  White)  Mountains, 
the  true  main  chain  of  the  mountain  system  of 
the  countoy,  which  runs  in  parallel  ridges  from 
NB.  to  SW.  The  division  consists  of  lai^  pla- 
teaui,  bordered  on  the  W.  by  the  Hingan  (or 
Khingan)  Mountains,  and  traversed  by  several 
broad  valleys,  of  which  that  of  the  Sungari  is 
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the  most  remarkable.  Both  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  many  dense  forests,  in 
which  roam  the  tiger  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  valleys  and  the  great  alluvial  plains  of  the 
S.  division  are  well  cultivated,  and  yield  large 
crops  of  pulse,  barley,  wheat,  millet,  maize, 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sesamum,  etc. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Sungari,  the  Hurka,  and 
the  Usuri,  which  rise  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
8bau-alin  and  flow  N.  to  the  Amur,  and  the 
Liao,  which  rises  in  Mongolia  and  flows  E.  and 
B.  into  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung,  Some  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Shan-alin  attain  heights  of  from 
10,000  to  12.000  ft. 

The  Manchus,  who  form  about  one  twelfth  of 
the  population,  are  a  Tartar  people  of  TuDgusic 
origin,  descendants  of  the  Jurchin  or  Niu-cbi, 
who  overran  N.  China  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  established  the  Kin  or  Golden  dynasty 
(later  overturned  by  the  Mongols),  and  of  the 
tribes  who  followed  Nurbachu  (1559-1620)  and 
his  successors  in  his  conquest  of  Liao-tung  and 
Liao-si,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceU' 
tury,  who  aided  the  Chinese  general  Wu-san- 
kwei  in  suppressing  the  rebel  Litse-cliing,  end 
who  retained  the  country  for  themselves,  esta,b- 
lishing,  1643,  the  Ta-l'sing  or  "Great  Pure" 
dynasty  expelled  in  1B12.  For  several 
years  prior  to  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China 
(1900),  Russia  was  believed  to  be  plotting  for 
the  acquisition  of  Manchuria.  She  obtained,  on 
a  long  lease,  poasesaion  of  the  harbors  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta- lien -wan,  with  considerable  ter- 
ritory at  each  place,  1868;  converted  Port  Ar- 
thur into  a  great  naval  station  and  fortress; 
established  a  new  commercial  port  at  Ta-licn- 
wan,  renamed  Dalny;  threw  an  army  into  the 
territory  aftM  the  Boier  uprising,  ostensibly  to 
preserve  order  for  a  specifled  period ;  and  refused 
to  withdraw  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  The 
Busao- Japanese  War  resulted. 

Mandni  (mfin-che'ne) ,  name  of  an  Italian 
family  which  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV 
played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  French  court.  The  father,  Miehele  Lo- 
renzo Mancini,  married,  1634,  a  sister  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin;  she  bore  him  Gte  daughters,  and 
to  provide  for  his  "  battalion  of  nieces "  by 
means  of  good  marriages  was  for  several  years 
the  chief  aim  of  their  uncle's  policy.  (1)  lAure, 
1635-67,  married  the  Duke  of  Merc(£ur,  and 
was  tDother  of  the  Duke  of  VendOme.  (2) 
Olyrape,  1639-1708,  married  the  Prince  of  Carig- 
nan,  and  was  mother  of  Prince  Eugene.  (3) 
Marie,  1640-1715,  married  Prince  Colonna,  but 
left  him  and  died  in  obsrtirity.  Though  un- 
prepossessing in  appearance,  she  was  accom- 
pliahed  and  attractive,  and  the  young  Louis 
XIV  proposed  to  marry  her,  but  was  prevented 
by  her  uncle,  (4)  Hort«nse,  1648-99,  married 
the  Marquis  of  La  Meilleraye,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Mazarin.  (6)  Marie- 
Anne,  1649-1714,  married  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon. 

Han'co  Capac*,  abt.  1500-44;  founder  of  the 
Inca  dynasty  of  Peru;  represented  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Peruvians  as  a  man  of  fair  com- 
plexion from  a  distant  land,  who,  with  his  sis- 
ter and  wife.  Mama  Cello,  appeared  on  an  island 
in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  several  centuries  before 
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ruvioDB  in  religion  and  civilization,  and  the 
builders  of  the  city  of  Cuzco.  A  reputed  de- 
scendant, called  Manco  Capac  II,  brother  of 
Atahuallpa,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Peru 
as  nominal  BOverei^  b;  Pizarro,  1534,  escaped 
from  tutelase  the  following  year,  assembled  his 
people  and  besieged  Cuzco  unauccetefuUj,  1536, 
and  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  until  killed 
by  Boldiera  of  Almagro's  faction, 

Haxdte'vu,  religious  sect  in  S.  Babylonia, 
frequently  and  erroneously  called  Christians 
of  St.  John,  Nazareans,  and  Sabteana.  Their 
hietory  ie  involved  in  great  obscurity,  their 
own  traditions  in  this  respect  being  utterly 
wortbless.  They  possess  ^uite,  an  extensive  re- 
ligious literature,  written  in  the  Aramiean  dia- 
lect, very  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  and  in  a  script  similar  to  the  one 
brought  by  Syriac  missionaries  into  Mongo- 
lia and  Manchuria.  Their  chief  works  Hie 
"Oinza"  (Treasure),  called  also  "Sidr3 
Rabbft"  (Great  Book);  "  Sidrfl  de  Yohyfl" 
(Book  of  John),  also  called  "  DerSshe  de- 
malke"  (DlscouTBed  of  the  Kings)  ;  "Qo- 
laata "  ( Book  of  Songs ) .  "  Diwan,"  and 
"Asfar  MalwSshe"  (Book  of  tbe  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac).  According  to  NQldeke,  these  date  from 
abt.  esO-900  A.D.,  though  they  undoubtedly  are 
based  on  earlier  documents.  According  to 
Bmndt,  four  layers  can  be  dbtinguished  in  the 
earlier  writings:  (1)  Oldest  layer  of  heathen 
QnosticiBm,  polytheistic  and  full  of  mytholog- 
ical ideas;  (2)  reproduction  of  Christian  Gnos- 
tic ideas;  (3)  theories  in  regard  to  life  after 
death,  drawn  from  Persian  Bources;  (4)  the 
system  of  "  The  King  of  Light,"  which  is  made 
up  of  Persian  dualism  and  Christian  monothe- 

Uan'dalaT,  formerly  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Burma,  and  now  of  British  Upper  Burma ; 
3  m.  from  the  Irawadi  liiver,  a  little  N.  of 
Amarapura,  the  former  capital;  was  founded 
1869,  and  is  laid  out  in  three  parallelograms, 
ODe  within  the  other,  separated  bv  walls, 
ditches,  towers,  palisades,  and  other  kinds  of 
fbrtiflcations.  The  innermost  parallelogram  is 
occupied  by  the  king's  palace,  with  a  spiral 
tower  riung  above  bis  throne,  and  its  gardens ; 
the  second  oy  the  military  and  the  government 
officials;  the  third  by  the  merchants  and  me- 
-  chanics.  It  was  taken  by  the  British,  18S5. 
Pop.  (1901)  183,816. 

Ilanda'mDS,  common-law  writ  issued  by  a 
court  (usually  one  of  general  jurisdiction)  com- 
manding the  performance  by  the  person  (a  pub- 
lic officer  or  officer  of  a  corporation)  to  whom 
it  is  issued  of  some  particular  and  sp^iSc 
thing  which  the  law  provides  he  shall  do.  Tbe 
following  requisites  must  exist  in  order  that  a 
mandamus  may  he  granted:  (1)  A  right  that 
tome  act  ahould  be  done  by  an  oificial  or  quasi- 
official  person  pertaining  to  his  special  functions 
and  duty;  (2)  a  corresponding  Ipgal  obligation 
resting  on  such  person  to  do  the  act  in  ques- 
tion;  and    (3)    the  absence   of  any  other  ade- 
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lates  ita  nee :  it  is  never  employed  to  interfere 
with  or  to  control  the  exercue  of  a  discretion, 
but  only  to  compel  the  performance  of  a  fixed 
and  certain  legal  duty.  The  perKoi  desiriilgtbe 
issue  of  the  writ  makes  application  by  affidavits 
to  the  competent  court,  which  will  then  issue 
to  the  person  against  whom  it  is  demanded  that 
it  shall  go  either  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the 
mandamus  should  not  issue  or  what  is  known 
OS  an  alternative  mandamus.  This  procedure 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  defendant  into 
court,  and  on  the  return  to  either  the  rule  to 
show  cause  or  the  alternative  mandamus  the 
matter  is  decided  upon  its  merits,  and  the 
mandamus  is  either  granted  or  refused. 

Manda'ra,  native  kingdom  of  central  Africa. 
S.  of  Bomu  and  tributary  to  it,  although  lyin^ 
within  the  spheres  of  British  and  German  influ- 
ence; capital,  Dolu.  The  inhabitants  are  Mo- 
hammedan negroes,  who  are  industrious  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  and  articles  of 
iron,  and  possess  a  celebrated  breed  of  horsea. 

Mandarin'  Duck,  species  of  duck.  Aits  gale- 
riculata,  related  to  the  wood  duck  of  N. 
America;  found  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
plumage  of  the  male  is  very  gorgeous,  varied 
with  brown,  yellow,  and  red,  thou^  these  last 
two  colors  are  in  subdued  tints.  This  duck  is 
often  kept  in  captivity,  especially  in  China, 
where  it  is  looked  on  as  the  emblem  of  conjugal 
attachment.  * 

Maa'derson,  Charles  Frederick,  1837-1911; 
American  lawyer;  b.  Philadelphia;  removed  to 
Canton,  Ohio,  ISSB;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1869; 
served  in  the  Union  army  through  the  Civil 
War,    becoming    brigadier    general;     resumed 

Jractice  in  Canton;  removed  to  Omaha,  Keb., 
B69;  member  state  constitutional  conventions, 
1871,  1874;  U.  S.  Benator,  1883-05;  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  I891-B3;  general  solic- 
itor Burlington  system  of  railroads  after  1896. 
Hui'deviUe,  or  Maondeville,  Sir  John,  d. 
1372;  the  reputed  author  of  an  early  English 
book  of  travels.  Accordii^  to  the  account 
which  he  himself  gives  in  the  book,  he  was  a 
nativi  ot  SL  Albans;  left  England  in  1322,  and 
traveled  until  1357  in  Turkey,  Armenia,  Tsr- 
tary,  Persia,  Byria,  Arabia,  India,  ^Tpf-  and 
Upper  Egypt,  and  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia; 
was  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  wrote  especially  for  tbe  benefit 
of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
often  been.  Tbe  work  was  written  in  popular 
style,  was  widely  read,  and  translated  in  man- 
uscript into  various  languages,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  printed  books.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  printed  in  German,  abt.  1475; 
the  earliest  (dated)  English  edition  was  in  1499. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  assumed  that  Man- 
deville  was  a  ventable  person,  if  not  the  ex- 
tensive traveler  which  be  claimed  to  be ;  and  he 
has  been  called  the  father  of  English  prose. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  (1)  that  the 
earliest  known  manuscript  of  the  work  is 
French  (dated  1371),  (2)  that  the  whole,  or 
almost  tbe  whole,  of  the  matter  is  taken  from 
earlier  authors ;  ( 3 )  that  the  author  is  identical, 
in  all  probability,  with  one  Jean  de  Boursogne 
(perhaps  an  EngliBbman) ,  who  died  at  Ldege. 
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Uandin'go,  vast  territory  in  W.  Africa,  ex- 
tending E.  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  and  N. 
of  the  European  posacaaionB  and  Aehanti,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  its  N.  limit  being  about 
12°  N.  lat.  Ita  people,  supposed  to  number 
5,000,000,  are  among  tne  ftneat  apecimens  ot  the 
negro  tribes,  and  are  divided  into  email  atates 
of  considerable  pon-er,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  Empire  of  Samory,  which,  though  at  war 
with  the  French  for  years,  is  not  yet  fully  sub- 
jugated. The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are 
zealous  Mohammedans,  and  every  settlement 
has  one  or  more  rudely  built  mosques.  The  en- 
tire region  is  in  France's  sphere  ot  influence, 
and  the  French  explorer  Binger  has  crossed  the 
entire  region  (1887-88),  and  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  visit  Kong,  its  most  important  town.    ' 

Mandio'ca.    See  Manioc. 

Mon'dolia,  instrument  of  music  somewhat 
resembling  the  guitar  and  the  lute.  Its  body 
is  an  open,  shell-shaped  box  made  of  strips  of 
bent  wood.  It  has  four  or  five  strings,  which 
are  struck  by  the  plectrum.  The  neck  has  a 
finger  board.'  This  instrument  is  chiefiy  Ital- 
ian.    Its  sounds  are  peculiar,  but  sweet  and 

Man'drake,  perennial  herb,  Mandragora  ver- 
tialU  of  the  nightshade  family,  a  native  of 
the  warm  parts  of  the  E.  continent.  It  is  a 
narcotic  poison,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients 
to  produce  sleep  and  to  deaden  pain.  Anciently 
it  was  believed  to  have  many  magical  virtues: 
it  could  cure   barrenness;   its  forked  root  was 
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likened  to  a  man,  and  believed  to  possess  a 
soul :  it  was  believed  to  shriek  so  loudly  when 
dug  up  that  the  person  removing  it  died.  Con- 
sequently, the  earth  was  carefully  loosened  by 
one  whose  ears  were  stopped  with  wax,  and  a 
black  dog  was  attached  by  cords  to  the  root  to 
drag  it  out.  The  name  has  been  applied  in  the 
U.  S.  to  Podophyllum  peltatum,  the  May  apple, 
of  the  barberry  family. 

Mon'drill,  Urge,  powerful,  and  short-tailed 
baboon  iCynocephalvs  mormon)  found  in  N. 
and  W.  Africa.     The  appearance  of  the  fuJl- 
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grown  male  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  repulsive. 
The  sides  of  the  long  muzzle  are  much  swollen 
and  of  a  brilliant  blue,  furrowed  with  purple 
and  scarlet.  The  end  of  the  nose  is  bright  red, 
the  chin  has  a  yellow  beard,  while  the  buttocks 
are  resplendent  with  red  and  blue.  It  is  a  hid- 
eous brute,  and  excels  in  cunning  and  strength, 
as  well  as  in  ferocity. 

Haaet,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  who  were  generaJy  recognized  as 
gods  and   propitiated    by   sacrifices   at   certain 

Hanet  (mfinS'),  Bdouatd,  1833-83;  French 
genre  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Paris;  pupil  of 
Couture;  awarded  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  1882;  was  generally  recognized  as  the 
chief  of  the  impressionist  school  of  painters  in 
France,  and  his  pictures  were  for  several  years 
rejected  by  the  jury  at  the  8alon.  His  influ- 
ence on  modern  art  was  considerable  and  in  the 
main  for  good.  One  of  his  most  celebrated 
works,  "  Olympia,"  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery, Paris,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  is  a  picture  that  shows  him  at  his 
beat,  "  The  Boy  with  the  Sword." 

Han'^tho,  Egyptian  historian,  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Ue  was 
a  priest  of  Sebennytus  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
wrote  in  Greek  a  work  on  the  religion  and  an- 
other on  ,the  history  of  his  country.  Both  books 
are  lost,  but  numerous  fragments  have  been 
preserved  by  Josephua,  Julius  Africanus,  and 
other  ancient  authors.  The  list  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dynasties  is  the  moat  valuable  remnant  of 
the  history;  the  dates  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  genuine  documents,  including  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  re- 
cent discoveries  have  vindicated  his  authority. 

Man'fied  (Prisce  or  Tabestum),  abt.  1233- 
66;  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  At  his  father's  death, 
1250,  he  was  appointed  regent  in  Italy  during 
the  absence  of  bis  half  brother  Conrad  IV,  the 
legitimate  heir.  Pope  Innocent  IV  opposed  and 
excommunicated  him.  H$  suppressed  several  in- 
surrections, and  on  Conrad's  arrival  delivered 
the  government  into  his  hands.  Conrad  died, 
1254,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  infant  son  Con- 
radin,  and  Manfred  was  again  called  to  the 
regency.  Innocent  IV  renewed  his  opposition  to 
him,  supported  by  the  Guelph  party  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Manfred  escaped  to  the  Saracens 
at  Lucera,  and  with  their  aid  achieved  successes 
over  the  papal  troops.  After  Innocent's  death 
he  was  recognized  as  king,  and  crowned  August 
II,  125S,  on  the  report  of  Conradin's  death. 
This  report  was  immediately  confradicted  by 
envoys,  but  Manfred  refused  to  resign  the 
crown.  Ue  was  excommunicated  by  Alexander 
IV,  and  again  by  Urban  IV,  who  offered  his 
kingdom  for  sale.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Louis  IX  of  France,  received  the  investiture  of 
it,  was  crowned  by  Clement  IV  at  Rome,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1266,  and  marched  against  Manfred,  who 
was  slain  (February  26th)  beneath  the  walls 
of  Benevento. 

Hanganese  <min-g9-nes'),  metal  having  the 
symbol  Mn  and  the  combining  weight  65,  long 
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known  in   the   mineral    p^roIueiU.     In    1774 
Scheele  and  Bergman  descnbed  the  black  oxide 
tiS  a  peculiar  earth,  and  Gahn  afterwards  iso- 
lated the  metal  from  it  by  mixing  the  pulver- 
iied  mineral  with  charcoal  and  oil,  forming  the 
mass  into  pelletn,   which   were   exposed   to  f"  ~ 
highest  heat  of  a  for^e.    The  metal  obtained 
tbiB  way  ia   very   brittle,  and,   like  cast   ira 
contains  silicon  and   carbon,  and  has   a  va 
able    apecifie    gravity.      Brunner    adopted 
method  analogous  to  the  one  employed  in  t 
preparation  of  alumiDum;  the  chloride  of  ma 
ganese  was  fused  with  ao  equal  weisht  of  fluor 
spar  and  one  fifth  its  weight  of  metallic  sodium. 
The  metal  thus  prepared  is  very  hard  and  brit- 
tle, will  take  ft  fine  polish,  cannot  be  scratched 
by  8  file,  cuts  glass  easily,  does  not  change  i 
moist  sir,  is  not  attracted  by  a  magnet  and 
not  itself  magnetic,  and  has  the  specific  gravity 
of  7.16. 

The  B^lta  of  the  permanganates,  notably  the 
potassium  permanganate,  are  largely  employed 
as  disinfectants,  for  bleaching,  and  in  the  lab- 
oratory in  volumetric  analysis.  Manganese  di- 
oxide, or  pyralusite,  occurs  in  nature  in  large 
quantities,  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
oxygen  and  chlorine  and  for  neutralizing  the 
green  color  of  poor  glass. 

Various  colors  or  dyes  are  prepared  from  salts 
of  manganese.  Nuremberg  violet  is  made  with 
pyrolusite  and  phosphoric  acid.  Barium  man- 
ganate  afTords  a  fine  green  pigment,  much  safer 
than  arsenic  colors.  Potassium  permanganate 
dyes  wood  in  imitation  of  mahognay  and  nut 

Mange  (mflnj),  disease  of  dogs,  horses,  cat- 
tle, swine,  and  sheep,  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  acari,  or  mites,  on  the  akin,  and  also 
marked  by  scurflness,  itching,  heat,  and  pirn 
pies.  Sulphur  ointments,  carbolic-acid  washes, 
corroeiTe  sublimate  in  weak  solution,  and  de- 
coction of  tobacco  or  of  the  green  leaves  of 
Indian  poke,  or  itchweed,  are  all  useful  appli- 
cationa  The  afflicted  animal  should  be  kept 
alone,  for  the  disease  is  contagious. 
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mates.  The  tree  is  widespreading  and  affords 
a  dense  shade.  There  mi  many  varieties  of  the 
fruit,  many  of  which  are  very  fine  for  dessert, 

having  an  agreeable  blending  of  sweetness  and 
acidity. 

Man'gold-wut'zel  (German,  "beet-root"), 
usually  written  mangel-wurzel  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
often  abbreviated  to  mangel  or  mangold;  a 
name  adopted  into  English  to  designate  tiff 
larger  and  coarser  varieties  of  the  beet,  exten- 
sively grown  as  food  for  domestic  animals. 
Mangolds  are  too  coarse  and  rank  for  human 
food,  and  even  for  cattle  they  are  often  harsh 
and  irritant  to  the  bowels  when  first  harvested; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  they  "  ripen,"  and  then  they 
may  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock  with  advan- 


Han'gosteen,  tree  growing  with  an  upright 
stem  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  bearing  a  very 
beautiful  and  eatable  berry,  esteemed  the  most 
delicious  of  E.  Indian  fruits.  It  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  orange;  the  rind  is  like 
that  of  the  pomegranate,  but  softer,  thicker, 
and  fuller  of  juice;  the  inside  is  white  or  of  a 


roee  color,  and  is  divided  into  several  cells,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  lodged,  surrounded  by  a 
soft,  juicy  pulp  of  a  delicious  flavor,  partaking 
of  the  strawberry  and  the  grape.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  species  of  the  genua  Qarcinia, 
e  of  which  fumiah  the  gamboge  of  com- 
ee.  Their  dried  bark  is  astringent,  and  has 
been  used  in  dysentery  and  in  infusion  as, a  gar- 

fle  for  sore  mouth;  the  Chinese  employ  it  for 
yeing  black. 

Uan'grove,  shrub  and  tree  of  the  family 
Rhizopharaceee,  natives  of  the  muddy  coasts, 
tidal  estuaries,  and  salt  marshes  of  hot  coun- 
tries, where  tbey  form  dense  thickets.  Rhizo- 
phora  mangle  and  candelaria  are  the  typical 
mangroves.  The  mangrove  is  abundant  on  the 
coasts  and  keys  of  Florida.  The  fruit  is  eatable, 
the  bark  useful  in  tanning.  Most  of  the  man- 
groves are  remarkable  as  invaders  of  the  do- 

■  a  of  the  sea,  which  they  slowly  convert  into 
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drj  Und.  Their  stems  put  forth  long  afirUl 
roots  which  extend  down  into  the  waters;  the 
seeds  gemiiuite  in  the  friiit,  snd  send  down  a 
long  and  heavy  root,  which  on  falling  sinks 


into  the  mud;  and  thus  the  mangrove  Bwatnp 
slowly  gains  on  the  shallow  seas,  spreading  like 
a  banyan  grove.  Mangrove  bark  is  usS  for 
tanning. 

See  Kew  Yobk 


Han'iSu     &ee  Ivsakitt. 

Maniclueism  (niflD'I-ke-ls'ra),  religions  sys- 
tem which  arose  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
century  in  the  Persian  Empire  and  became 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
Its  founder  was  Manes  or  Mani,  b.  Marderin, 
Babylon,  abt.  ZI6;  who  appeared,  March  20,, 
S42,  as  a  religious  teacher  in  Babylon,  but, 
being  unsuccessful  there,  he  for  forty  years 
lived  the  life  of  a  wanderer.  He  announced 
himself  as  the  "  Messenger  of  the  True  God," 
and  among  Christians  as  the  promised  Para- 
clete. Returning  to  Persia,  hs  mads  at  Brst  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  king,  but  was 
finally  crucified  by  him  at  Gundesapur,  abt. 
277.  Manichfeism  assumes  that  there  are  two 
kingdoms  existing  from  all  eternity,  those  of 
light  and  of  darkness,  coexisting  with  and 
bordering  on  each  other;  the  former  under  the 
dominion  of  Giod,  the  latter  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  demon  or  Ryle  (matter).  Every 
man  has  two  souls,  one  of  light,  the  other  of 
darkness;  and  it  is  his  mission  to  subject  the 
latter  to  the  former.  The  demon  long  led  men 
astray  by  false  religions;  but  at  length  Christ 
descended  from  the  sun,  assumed  a  bodily  ap- 
pearance, and  taught  true  worship.  He  was 
not  fully  understood  even  by  his  apostles; 
hence  Christ  promised  the  Paraclete,  who  ap- 
peared in  Manes,    The  Uauiclueans  therefore 
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rejected  wholly  the  Old  Testament,  and  par- 
tially the  New.  They  appealed  to  apocryphal 
writings,  and  especially  to  the  writings  of 
Manes,  which  alone  they  acknowledged  as  au- 
thoritative. 

Uanihlld  (mB-he-be'ke)  Islands,  Polynesian 
group  of  twelve  islands,  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 1888;  lie  N.  of  the  Society  Islands  and 
W.  of  the  Marquesas;  area  (combined),  S3  sq. 
m.;  pop.  (est.)  1,700;  natives  are  professing 
Christiana. 

Hanil'a,  capital  of  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago, on  the  W.  coast  of  Luton  and  W.  shors 
of  the  Bay  of  Manila,  end  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  Pasig  River,  which  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  that  on  the  S.  being  occupied  by  the 
military  defenses,  and  that  on  the  N.  by  the 
commercial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and 
residential  quarters  and  suburbs.  The  city 
proper  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  really 
only  a  large  fort  containing  numerous  public 
buildings.  Most  of  the  city  lies  outside  the 
walls,  and  includes  several  suburbs  of  the 
natives,  Manila  is  in  communication  with 
all  the  commprcial  ports  of  the  archipelago 
and  with  the  chief  ports  of  other  countries.  It 
has  communication  with  San  Francisco,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Hongkong  by  submarine  cable  as 
well  as  by  steamers.  The  city  has  a  well- 
equipped  observatory,  a  university  under  the 
Dominicans,  Jesuit  and  Dominican  colleges, 
colleges  for  women,  a  nautical  school,  a  nor- 
mal school,  an  industrial  school,  a  natural  his- 
tory museum,  several  hospitals,  and  the  cen- 
tral weather  bureau  for  the  Philippines.  It  is 
the  seat  of  military  and  civil  administration 
in  the  archipelago.  Manila  is  celebrated  for 
its  hemp,  or  abaca,  which  it  exports.  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cheroots, 
cord,  rope,  thread,  ice,  iron,  and  wood  prod- 
ucts is  extensive,  the  tobacco  industry  alone 
employing  thousands  of  natives  ol  both  sexes. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  wet,  but  salubrious. 
The  mean  temperature  is  81°  F.  The  city 
is  occasionally  swept  by  the  terrible  typhoons 
from  the  Chma  Sea,  and  is  also  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes.  Manila  was  founded, 
1671,  by  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi.  It  was 
invaded  by  the  British,  1762.  Commerce  with 
Spain  was  at  first  carried  on  by  way  of 
Acapuico  in  Mexico,  and  it  was  not  until 
1704  that  Spanish  vessels  arrived  by  way 
of  the  Cape.  The  port  was  opened  to  for-  . 
eign  vessels,  1789,  but  commerce  did  not  really 
flourish  until  the  privileges  of  the  Royal  Com- 

?any  of  the  Philippines  expired,  1834.  On 
lay  1,  1898,  the  U.  S.  squadron  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay,  and  on  August 
13th  the  Spanish  intrenchments  around  Manila 
were  bombarded  by  the  navv.  and  captured  by 
storm  by  the  army,  upon  wbieb  the  city  capit- 
ulated.    Pop.   (1903)   219,928. 

Manila,  or  Manila  Hemp  (native  Abaca), 
fiber  of  a  plant  resembling  the  plantain  and 
the  banana,  lfu«a  Iroglodylarum,  belonging  to 
the  family  llusacea.  It  is  cultivated  princi- 
pally in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  nber  is 
obtained  from  the  leaf  stalk  of  the  plant.  It  is 
largely  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  cord- 
age and  canvas,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quaJ- 


uid  makes  a,  wrapping  paper  of  eicellent  qual- 
ity And  great  strength, 

Hanin  (ma-nen'),  Danlele,  1604-67;  lUlian 
Btateemau;  b.  VeDice;  waa  an  advocate;  be- 
came a  champion  of  the  National  Party;  and 
aft«r  the  accession  of  Piiu  IX  be  and  Tom- 
maaeo  led  the  reform  movement  in  Venice 
(1647).  Their  demands  were  moderate,  but 
thej  were  intpriaoned  in  January,  1648.  The 
revolution  of  March  restored  them  to  liberty, 
and  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  which  waa  proclaimed  March 
23d.  The  Venetian  Assembly  having  agreed  to 
the  fusion  with  Sardinia  and  Lorabardy,  Ma- 
nin  resigned.  After  the  kin^s  defeat  at  Cua- 
tozza  (July  26th),  a  triumvirate  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Republic  of  Venice  (August  13th), 
Idanin  being  its  bead.  After  the  defeat  of 
Charles  Albert's  army  at  Novara,  March  23, 
1649,  Venice  continued  to  resist  the  Austrians 
under  Pepe,  and  Manin  only  capitulated  (Au- 
gust 23d]  on  terms  of  amnesty  to  all  except 
forty  conspicuous  leaders,  who  were  doomed  to 
exile,  including  himself.  He  spent  the  rest  of 
bis  life  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  Italian.  In 
1866  his  remains  were  taken  from  Paris  at 
national  expense  and  buried  with  great  solem- 
nity in  Venice. 

Ha'nioc,  Cassa'Ta,  Jn'ca,  or  Handio'ca,  names 
of  the  Jatropha  llanihot  or  Manihol  iiftl>«- 
»ima,  ^d  ,  of  the  M.  Aipi,  half  shrubl^ 
plants  of  the  spurge  familv  of  S.  Americji, 
perhaps  native*  of  Africa  also.    They  are  es- 
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tensively  cultivated  as  sources'of  food.  From 
the  root  is  prepared  tapioca,  Brazilian  arrow- 
root, the  Brazilian  farina,  and  other  forma  of 
starchy  food.  The  first -mentioned  species  is 
poisonous,  but  its  dangerous  qualities  are  dis- 
pelled by  heat;  the  other  species  is  harmless. 
The  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
produce  a  large  amount  of  ftxkl. 

Han'ipnr.    See  MunjPDB. 

Hanis'a,  or  Hanls'sa  (ancient  Magnesia), 
town  of  Asia  Minor;  on  the  Hermos;  about 
26  m.  NE.  of  Smyrna;  is  a  large  city,  contain- 
ing more  and  Qner  public  buildings,  mosques, 
minarets,    public    baths,    and    basaara    than 


Manias  are  generally  protected  against  the  sun 
by  overspreading  mats  or  vines.  Pop.  abt. 
36,000. 

Han,  Isle  of,  island  of  Great  Britain;  in  the 
Irish  Sea;  10  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Scotland,  and  27  m.  from  the  nearest  points  of 
England  and  Ireland;  length,  33  m.;  breadth, 
121  >».;  area,  227  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1801)  64,762. 
It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  mountain 
ranges,  whose  highest  peak,  Snaefell,  rises 
2,024  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  consists  of  clay; 
slate,  Einc,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  copper  and 
iron  are  mined,  while  lead  is  abundant.  The 
principal  mine,  at  Laxey,  on  the  coast,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Agriculture  and  cattle  breeding  are  pursued  to 
a  considerable  extent;  the  fisheries  are  rich, 
and  afFord  occupation  to  nearly  4,000  men  and 
boys,  the  produce  exceeding  £60,000  annually 
in  value.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  race, 
with  an  admixture  of  Scandinavian,  and  have 
a  language  of  their  own,  the  Manx — which, 
however,  has  b^en  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  English.  The  Isle  of  Man  has  a  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  its  own;  principal 
towns,  Douglas  (modem  capital),  Castletown, 
Peel,  and  Kamsey. 

Matiltte«',  capital  of  Manistee  Co.,  Mich.; 
on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Man- 
istee River;  72  m.  N.  of  Muskegon.  It  is  in 
the  great  peach  and  fruit  belt  of  Michigan; 
has  an  excellent  harbor;  and  ships  annually 
200,000,000  ft.  of  lumber,  and  large  quantities 
of  sl^ngles,  lath,  pickets,  wood,  bark,  and  salt. 
The  river  is  here  navigable"  for  vessels  draw- 
ing IG  ft.  of  water.  The  salt  interest  has  been 
developed  rapidly,  and  the  city  claims  to  have 
the  largest  vacuum  evaporating  sait  plant  in  * 
the  world.  There  are  numerous  steam  saw, 
shingle,  and  planing  mills,  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  and  furniture  and  other  factories. 
Pop.   (1910)   12,861. 

Manitoba',  province  of  Canada;  popular  name 
"The  Prairie  Province";  bounded  N.  by  Sas- 
katchewan and  Keewatin,  E.  by  Keewatin  and 
Ontario,  S.  by  Minnesota  and  N.  Dakota,  W. 
by  Saskatchewan;  area,  73,732  sq.  m.;  pop. 
466,614;  capital,  Winnip^.  The  surface  in 
the  main  is  flat,  but  Uiere  are  stretches 
of  high  land,  such  as  the  so-called  Riding 
Mounfains  and  the  Porcupine  Hills,  .iff** 
7  '> 
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ests  of  eTergreen  and  deeiduoiu  trees  cover 
large  areas ;  there  ie  much  swamp  land, 
thidc);  timbered.  Lakes  are  numerous,  the 
largest  being  Winnipeg,  270  m.  long  and 
SO  to  60  broad;  Winnipegosis,  160  m.  long, 
and  Manitoba,  130  m.  long.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Red,  Assiniboine,  and  Winnip^.  Lignite  coal, 
iron,  and  gold  are  found.  &>il  generally  a 
loam,  on  a  cla^e;  subeoil,  producing  abundant- 
ly wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hops, 
etc.  Large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  raised.  Climate  healthful,  but 
cold  in  winter,  the  mercury  sonjetimes,  though 
rarely,  falling  to  —60°;  spring  short;  dura- 
tion of  summer,  June  to  September.  The  chief 
industries  are  fanning  and  lumbering.  In 
Winnip^  and  its  suburb,  St.  Boniface,  there 
is  a  variety  of  manufacturing  industries.  Mills 
at  Winnipeg,  Keewatin,  and  other  places  con- 
stitute a  large  flour  interest.  There  is  no 
state  church  in  Manitoba,  each  denomination 
supporting  its  own  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. iSere  are  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic, 
MetJiodist,  and  Presbyterian  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  Winnipeg,  and  an  undenominational 
college  for  women.  Since  188S  public  schools 
have  been  undenominational. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  lieuteoant  gov- 
•raor  and  a  ministry.  There  is  a  legislative 
assembly  of  forty  members.  Principal  cities, 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  the  most  important  grain 
market,  and  Portage  la  Prairie,  on  the  Assini- 
boine  River  and  three  railways.  The  French 
built  a  trading  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  As- 
siniboine,  1731.  In  1812  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  here,  and  a  colony  of 
Highlanders  settled  at  Kildonan,  abt.  4  m. 
N.  of  what  is  now  Winnipeg.  The  r^ion  be- 
came known  as  the  "  fertile  belt "  of  Prince 
Rupert's  I«nd.  The  land  was  resold  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  1830,  by  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Selkirk.  The  transfer  of  the  territory  to  the 
British  Govt,  1869,  led  to  a  rebellion  of  French 
half-breeds  under  Louis  Riel,  who  established 
a  short-lived  provisional  government.  In  1870 
tb»  British  Govt,  transferred  its  governing 
responsibilities  to  Canada;  in  that  year  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  province  were  deflned 
(it  thim  comprised  only  14,000  sc^.  m.),  and, 
1871,  the  first  election  for  the  provincial  legis- 
lature took  place.  In  1878  the  government  of 
Canada  began  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  Emerson,  on  the  international 
boundary,  to  WinnipM|,  and  a  ,  line  from 
Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Winnipeg. 
The  rapid  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  and  its  many  branches  quickly 
converted  the  province  into  «  great  wheat- 
growing  dirtrict,  with  market  centers  at  all 
the  principal  railway  points. 

Man'iton,  among  the  N.  American  Indians 
of  Aigpnquin  stock,  a  name  applied  to  any  ob- 

e:t  of  religious  reverence  or  dread,  whether  it 
a  divinity,  an  evil  spirit,  a  fetich,  or  an 
amulet.  Qitehe  Manitou  (the  Great  Spirit)  is 
the  Supreme  Being. 
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or  Sacred  Island,  Little  Manitonlin  or  Cock* 
burn,  and  Drummond's.  The  last  forms  part 
of  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich.;  the  others  belong  to 
the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  have  an 
area  of  1,183  sq.  m.,  and  abt.  8,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Indians.  Great  Manitoulin,  about  80 
m.  long  by  from  5  to  30  m.  broad,  is  deeply 
indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  has  an  ele- 
vated surface,  abounding  in  fine  scenery. 

Man'iton  Springa,  town  in  El  Paso  Co.,  Col.; 
6  m.  NW.  of  Colorado  Springs,  the  county  seat. 
It  is  in  the  foothills  at  the  base  of  the  fa- 
mous Pike's  Peak,  and  is  completely  surround- 
ed by  hills,  on  which  are  many  tasteful  cot- 
tages. Six  mineral  springs  gives  the  town 
its  namej  In  the  vicinity  is  a  group  of  cav- 
erns, discovered,  1881,  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, 1686,  full  of  weird  and  imposing  apart- 
ments and  curious  stalactite  and  stalagmite 
formations,  that  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  the  Mammoth  and  Luray  caves.  Pop. 
(1010)   l,3fi7. 

Uaniiiles  (mB-ne-sft'les) ,  city  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Autioquia,  Colombia;  on  a  plateau  E. 
of  the  river  Cauca,  6,988  ft.  above  the  sea; 
is  in  a  rich  grazing  district,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  upper  Cauca  to  Antloqaia,  and 
near  a  pass  in  Uie  Andes  by  which  easy  ac- 
cess is  obtained  to  Bogota.  It  was  founded 
1648,  and  has  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than 


ing  to  its  position,  it  is  the  military  key 
to  the  Cauca  Valley,  and  has  been  a  pout  of 
great  importance  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  re- 
gion.   Pop.   (IQOe)  242,000. 

Manka'to,  capital  of  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.; 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blue  Earth;  86  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Paul;  is  in 
an  agricultural  and  timber  region,  with  exten- 
sive stone  quarries  in  and  around  it;  has 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  linseed  oil, 
fiour,  cement,  Qber  ware,  brick  and  lime,  foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products,  furniture,  pipe, 
and  candy;  and  contains  a  state  normal  school, 
Tourtellate  Hospital,  and.  public  library;  was 
the  scene  of  several  battles  in  the  Sioux  In- 
dian War,  and  of  the  execution  of  thirty-eight 
Sioux,  I8S2.    Pop.   (1910)   10,366- 

Manlil  (mEnle-I),  one  of  the  most  eelebrat«d 
patrician  gentet  of  ancient  Rome,  members  of 
which  held  high  offices  in  the  state  for  alMut 
five  centuries.  The  flrst  who  attained  to  the 
consulship  was  Cneius  Manlius  Cincinnatus, 
480  B.C.  He  fell  in  battle  a^inst  the  Etrus- 
cans. Marcus  Manlius  Capitoliuus,  consul,  , 
3SZ,  obtained  his  surname,  according  t«  Livy, 
from  his  defense  of  the  capitol  against  the 
Gauls  (abt.  390).  He  was  accused  of  aiming 
at  kingly  power,  condemned  to  death  for  hign 
treason,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rode, 
381. 

Mann,  Horace,  1796-I869i  American  edu- 
cator and  philanthropist;  b.  Franklin,  Mass.; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1823;  removed  to  Boaton, 
1833;  was  often  in  the  state  legislature, 
where  he  was  an  effective  laborer  for  eduea* 
tional  and  other  reforms.     He  was  secretary 
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of  the  MauachusettB  Board  of  Education, 
1837-46;  member  of  Congress,  1848-63;  Free- 
Soil  candidate  for  Governor  of  MassachUBctts, 
1852,  and  president  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  1852-69.  While  preaidioK  over 
the  t&saachusetU  Board  of  Education  he  ac- 
complished a  great  and  much-needed  reform  in 
the  face  ol  opposition,  public  distrust,  and  a 
succeaaion  of  obstacles,  the  narration  of  which 
seems  almost  incredible.  He  introduced  many 
features  which  are  now  invaluable  elements  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  him 
as  much  as  to  any  one  person  is  due  the  found- 
ing of  normal  schools  in  the  U.  S.  His  twelve 
annual  reports  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, 1837-49,  are  of  high  vaJue.  He  pub- 
lished also  "  Lectures  on  Education,"  "  Letters 
and  Speeches  on  Slavery,"  "  Lectures  on  In- 
temperance," "  Powers  and  Duties  of  Women," 
and  supervised  the  publication  of  the  "  Revised 
Statues  of  Massachusetts." 

'Han'iu,  concrete  juice  of  a  small  tree  native 
in  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
the  Framnut  omus.  The  manna  of  com 
Is  obtained  exclusively  from  Sicily.  It 
the  form  of  cream -colored,  brittle,  s 
flakes  of  an  acreeable  sweet  taste,  am 
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tains  a  large  percentage  of  a  peculiar  su^ar 
called  mannite.  Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  occasionally  is  used  as  such  in  medicine. 
The  munna  (Arab,  mon)  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula is  found,  during  tlie  month  of  June  only, 
on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  shrub  turfa. 
Small  pots  of  it  are  kept  for  sale  at  the  con- 
vent of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  present  annual  yield  of 
the  peninsula  is  500  or  600  lbs.  only. 

Ml1TlT^^*^'"^  or  Manbeim  (mftnlilm],  town  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany;  at 
Uie  influx  of  the  Neckar  in  Uhe  Rhine-,  63  m. 
S.  of  Frankfort;  is  well  built,  very  regularly 
laid  out,  and  oontains  a  ducal  palace,  one  of 
the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Germany, 
and  several  fine  churches.  Its  manufactures 
are  important,  and  its  trade  is  large  and  in- 
creasing. It  is  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  with 
Lndwigihafen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 


Rhine,  and  has  a  good  harbor  and  extensivs 
docks.    Pop.  {1910)    !B3,3T9. 

Mann'ing,  Henry  Edward,  1808-92;  English 
cardinal;  b.  Tottcridge,  Hertfordshire;  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  Univ,  of  Oxford,  and  was 
appointed  rector  of  Lavington  and  Graffham 
in  Sussex,  1S34,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oiicheater, 
1640;  but  the  Gorbam  case  occasioned  him  to 
give  up  bis  preferments  in  the  Anglican 
Church  and  join  the  Roman  Catholic,  1661. 
After  residing  for  several  years  in  Rome,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest,  1857,  and  appointed 
rector  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Mary's,  Bayswatcr; 
on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  1866,  was 
nominated  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  and 
was  created  a  cardinal,  1876.  He  founded  the 
Roman  Catholic  Univ.  of  Kensington,  1874, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  defending  the  dogma  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope.  Cardinal  Manning 
was  a  Christian  socialist,  public  spirited,  broad 
in  his  sympathies,  and  a  friend  of  the  labor- 
ing classes;  most  prominent  of  bis  writings: 
■'  The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,"  ■■In- 
dependence of  the  Holy  See,"  "  Four  Great 
Evils  of  the  Day,"  "  The  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope,"  "England  and  Christendom,"  "  Ca- 
aarism  and  Ultramontanism,"  "  The  Catholic 
Church  and  Modem  Society,"  etc.  Cardinal 
Manning  replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Expostu- 
lation," in  "  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their 
Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,"  1675. 

Hanoel  (ma-nO-fl'),  Francisco,  1734-84;  Por- 
tuguese poet;  b.  Lisbon;  was  considered  the 
best  modern  lyric  poet  of  his  nation;  produc- 
tions consist  chiefly  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  epis- 
tles, and  were  published  under  the  notn  de 
plume  of  "  Filinto  Elysio."  Among  his  poems 
is  an  ode  to  Washington.  The  liberality  of 
the  principles  avowed  in  his  writings  led  to 
an  accusation  of  heresy,  and  he  escaped  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  only  by  flight  to 
France,    1764.      He  made   Portuguese   transla- 


Han-of-war'  Bird.    See  Fbioate  Bird. 

Hans,  Le.    See  Le  Manb. 

Mansart,  or  Hansard  (mBA-sftr'),  Fransola^ 
1698-1666;  French  architect;  b.  Paris;  became 
early  distinguished  as  an  architect;  built  sev- 
eral churches  and  numerous  chateaux,  but  of 
most  of  his  buildinga  only  prints  are  extant. 
He  was  the  initiator  of  the  curved  roof  named 
after  him. 

Hanaatt,  Jules  Hardonin,  1645-1708;  French 
architect;  "b.  Paris;  nephew  of  the  preceding; 
was  a  son' of  the  painter,  Raphael  Hardouin, 
but  assumed  his  uncle's  name  when  he  entered 
the  profession  of  an  architect;  built  the  cha- 
teaux of  Marly  and  Lunfiville,  the  palaces  ol 
'Versailles  and  Grand  Trianon,  and  the  dome 
of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  and  laid  out  the 
Place  de  VendGme  and  Place  des  Victoires; 
was  general  superintendent  of  the  royal  build- 
ings,  arts,   and  manufactures. 

Man'ael,  Henry  LongueviUB,  1820-71;  Eng- 
lish metaphysician;   b.  Northamptonshire;  be- 
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cvne  Prof,  of  Philowpby  at  Oxford,  ISSS, 
and  deaa  of  St.  Paul's  London,  1S$S;  most 
Important  work,  "  The  Liniita  of  Religious 
Thoiw;ht"i  also  published  "  Metaphjaics,  or 
the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,"  "  The  Lim- 
its of  Demonstrative  Science  Considered," 
and  "  Philosophy  of  thd  Conditioned."  A  se- 
ries of  his  lectures  on  "  The  Gnostic  Heresies 
of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries,"  with  a 
hiographical    sketch,   was   published,   1874. 

Mausfeld  (mSns'felt],  nohle  German  family, 
taking  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Mansf^M, 
its  original  seat,  now  in  the  town  of  Mansfeld, 
Pruuian  Saxony.  Peteb  EassT,  Count  of 
Mansfeld,  1517-1604,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  service  of  Charles  V  and 
Philip  II;  became,  1692,  Qovernor  Oeneral  of 
the  Netherlands;  1594,  retired  to  Luxemburg, 
whh  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Empire.  Ernst, 
1585-1626,  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  for 
his  military  services  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
II  and  Philip  III  of  Spain  was  legitimated  by 
the  former;  but  having  been  denied  the  dig- 
nity and  estates  of  his  father,  he  embraced 
CftlvinisDt,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Austria.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and, 
though  repeatedly  beaUn,  came  forth  formi- 
dable from  every  defeat. 

Mansfield,  Kichacd,  1857-1907;  American  ac- 
tor; b.  island  of  Heligoland,  Clermany;  son 
of  Mme.  Hansfleld-Rudersdorfr,  the  singer ; 
after  playing  in  London  and  the  English  prov- 
inces in  comic  opera,  comedy,  and  tragedy 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  U.  S.  at  the 
Standard  Theater,  N.  Y.,  aa  Dromex,  in  the 
opera  "Les  Manteauz  Noire,"  1878;  aa  Baron 
Chevrial  in  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  1883, made 
an  instantaneous  hit;  b^an  his  career  as  a 
star,  1886,  in  the  play  of  "Prince  Karl." 
Among  other  parts  successfully  performed  are 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  dramatized 
form  of  that  story;  George  Brvmrnel,  in 
"Beau  Brummel";  Don  Juan,  in  hia  own 
"  Don  Juan " ;  Emperor  Kero,  in  "  Nero " ; 
Shylock,  in  "The  Slerchant  of  Venice";  Cap- 
toin  BlunUchli,  in  "Arms  and  the  Man"; 
Cyrano,  in  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 

Mansfield,  William  Murray  (Earl  of),  1705- 
93;  British  jurist;  b.  Scone,  Scotland;  son  of 
Viscount  Stormont;  called  to  the  bar,  1730, 
and  settled  in  London;  elected  to  Parliament, 
1742;  appointed  solicitor  general;  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  the  noblemen  convicted  of 
treason  as  Jacobite  leaders;  reelected  to  Par- 
liament, 1747,  1754;  became  attorney -general, 
1764,  and  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield  and  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  1756.  While  temporarily  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1757,  he  effected  the 
coalition  between  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Newcastle 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  former.  Created  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
1776;  retired  from  the  bench,  17S8. 

Hanafleld,  town;  county  of  Nottingham. 
England;  has  a  grammar  school  founded,  1561, 
a  townhall,  manufactures  of  lace  thread  and 
iron,  and  a  large  trade  in  corn,  malt,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  (1901)  21,44a. 
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Mansfield,  capital  of  Richmond  Co.,  Ohio; 
180  m,  NE.  of  Cincinnati;  has  manufactures 
of  agricultural  implement*,  flour,  stoves, 
pumps,  street  cars,  boilers,  engines,  dgars,  tub- 
ing, etc.,  and  a  large  wholesale  mercantile 
trade;  and  contains  the  Ohio  State  Reforma- 
tory, Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Building, 
MansSeld  Lyceum,  and  mefliorial  libraries,  two 
public  parks,  and  k  Holly  wat«r-works  pluit. 
Pop.   (IBIO)   20,768. 

Mansfield,  Monnt,  highest  of  the  Qreen 
Mountains,  in  Cambridge,  Vt.;  4,389  ft.  above 
sea  level;  presents  a  grand  appearance;  sum- 
mit affords  one  of  the  finest  views  in  New 
England. 

Man'slanghter,  in  law,  the  nniawful  and 
felonious  killing  of  another  without  any  malice 
express   or   implied;   that   is,   without   the  in- 


inferred  from  the  (acts  of  the  homicide,  which 
raises  the  crime  to  murder.  It  is  commonly 
separated  into  two  classes,  the  involuntary  and 
the  voluntary.  Involuntary  manslaughter  is 
the  accidental  killing  of  another  by  one  doing 
an  unlawful  act,  not  a  felony,  or  the  causing 
of  another's  death  through  culpable  neglect  of 
a  duty;  voluntary  manslaughter  arises  when 
on  a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight  and  one 
kilts  the  other,  or  when  one  greatly  provokes 
another  by  personal  violence,  and  that  other 
immediately  kills  him.  In  the  U.  8.  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  degrees  of  manslaughter  are 
defined  by  statute,  and  the  appropriate  punish- 
ment   prescribed    for    each.      See    HouiClDB; 

AlURDEB. 

Mantegna  (mHn-tan'yU),  Andtea,  1431-1506; 
Italian  artist;  b.  Padua;  painted  many  fres- 
coes in  Mantua.  Padua,  and  Rome.  Of  his 
works  extant,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  se- 
ries representing  the  triumph  of  Julius  Ceessr 
after  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  originally  painted 
for  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  and  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  Charles  I  of  England.  T)jey  were 
sold  by  Parliament,  but  purchased  on  the  re- 
turn of  Cliaries  II,  and  placed  in  Hampton 
Court.  Of  his  easel  pictures,  the  most  famous 
is  the  "  Madonna  della  Vittoria."  in  the 
Louvre.  According  to  Lanzi,  he  engraved  more 
than  fifty  of  his  own  designs,  being  the  first 
in  Italy  to  engrave  on  metal  fur  printing. 

Man'tell,  Gideon  Algernon,  1790-1862;  Eng- 
lish geologist;  b.  Lewes.  Sussex;  discovered 
four  out  of  five  of  the  genera  of  extinct  dino- 
saurian  reptiles,  viz.,  the  iguanodon,  the  hylat- 
aavrua,  the  pelorosourus,  and  the  regnoaaurnt, 
and  collected  a  valuable  museum.  His  chief 
scientific  work  separately  published  is  "  Fossils 
of  the  South  Downs  " ;  also  the  author  of  "  The 
Wonders  of  Geology."  "  The  Medals  of  Crea- 
tion," and  other  works  illustrating  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  British  Isles  and  his  own  discover-  ' 
ies,    including    a   "  Pictorial    Atlas   of    Fossil 

MantenSel  (mHu'toi-f^l),  Earl  Bochns  Ed- 
win  (Baron  von),  1S09-S5;  Prussian  military 
officer;  b.  Magdeburg;  often  held  very  impor- 
tant positions,  especially  of  a  diplomatic  char- 
acter; exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Pruasian  armjr;  was  mada 
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a  lieutenant  Keneral,  1861 ;  waa  active  In  the 
negotiations  between  Austria  and  Pmasia 
which  ended  with  the  conventjon  of  Gastein; 
and  was  appoiated  Oovemor  of  Schleenig, 
1865.  In  1866  be  commanded  the  arm^  of  the 
Main;  in  the  Franco-German  War  drove  Bour- 
baki  aerosB  the  Swiss  frontier;  1873,  was  made 
a  field  marshal,  and,  1S79,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Mantina'a,  one  of  the  oldest  and  moft  im- 
portant cities  of  Arcadia,  on  the  brook  Ophis 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of  T^ea.  The 
city  waa  formed  in  the  fifth  centuiy  b.o.  by 
the  union  of  five  villages,  into  which  the  Spar- 
tans dissolved  it  again  from  385-371  B.C.  In 
362  B.C.  it  became  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  Thebans  and  the  Spartans 
in  which'  Epaminondas  fell.  From  222  B.C. 
up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  city  bore  the 
name  of  Antigoneia. 

Han'to,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
Tiresias,  the  blind  seer  of  Thebes.  After  the 
capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni  of  the  Seven 
Heroes,  Manto  fell  to  Alcmaion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Amphilochus  and  Tisi- 
phone.  AlcmKon  then  presented  her  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  According  to  another  myth, 
Manto  married  the  Cretan  seer  Rhacins,  and 
by  him  became  the  mother  of  Mopaus,  another 
dietinguiehed  seer. 

Han'tna,  capital  of  province  of  same  name 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  celebrated 
Quadrilateral  and  even  of  Italy,  8  m.  N.  of  the 
Po;  06  m.  ESE.  of  Milan)  is  built  on  two 
islands  formed-  by  the  Mincio,''  'which  here 
spreading  out  oreatea  a  lake  that  encircles 
the  city.  The  channel  or  canal  between 
the  two  islands  dividing  the  city  is  called 
the  Rio.  The  public  and  private  buildings 
have,  a  grand  medleeval  aspect^  and  are  very 
rich  in  works  of  art.  Ihe  tuvm  has  five 
gates  and  a  dockyard,  called  Porta  Catena, 
whence  there  is  navigable  communication  with 
the  Po,  making  it  an  important  port.  The 
Cathedral  of  Mantua  was  designed  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  Church  of  St.  ^drea  is  mag- 
nificent, that  of  Santa  Barbara  very  elegant. 
The  old  ducal  palace  is  very  sumptuous,  with 
frescoes  by  Mantegna,  Giulio  Romano,  etc. 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  political  and  religious 
centers  of  the  Etruscans.  Cssar  bestowed 
upon  it  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship.  In 
the  eleventh  century  it  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda,  and  after  her  death 
passed  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  1328 
the  duchy  was  governed  by  Luigi  Gonzaga,  the 
first  of  an  illustrious  house  that  retained  its 
power    for    three    hundred    and    seventy -nine 

S^ars.  In  1708  it  again  fell  to  Austria. 
urmser,  the  Austrian  general,  surrendered 
it  to  Bonaparte,  1797,  after  which  it  became 
a  port  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  In  1814, 
having  changed  masters  several  times  mean- 
while, it  submitted  again  to  Austria.  The 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  1860,  made  it  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.    Pop.   (1907)   29,344. 

Hann  (mB.'nO),  or  Me'nn,  a  revered  name  in 
Indie  literature.  In  its  oldest  usage  the  word 
denotas    man    primeval,    repreeenuitiTe   man. 
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Manu,  father  of  mankind.  More  particularly, 
however,  Manu  is  the  name  given  to  the  legen- 
dary Hindu  lawgiver,  a  Minos  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  supposititious  author  of  Uie  ifd- 
nava-dkarma-i^atra,  the  ordinances  of  Manu, 
or  law  book  of  the  Manavans,  the  earliest  and 
most  important  law  code  of  India.  The  exist- 
ence of  Manu  as  a  historical  personage  is  now 
denied;  the  code  bearing  the  name  is  r^arded 
OS  a  collection  of  institutions  of  man," 
founded  on  Hindu  tradition  and  usage  from 
time  immemorial. 

Man'tul  Tiain'ing,  training  of  the  band  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  in  practical  drafting,  as 
a  part  of  a  system  of  general  education.  The 
work  with  the  tools  is  done  in  such  materials 
as  wood,  iron,  brass,  tin,  clay,  cardboard,  and 
paper,  and  the  drafting  consists  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  working  drawings  suited  to  such  tool 
work.  The  term  manual  training  does  not  in- 
clude kindergarten  work,  laboratory  work  in 
science,  and  illustrative  t«aching  on  the  one 
band,  or  the  teaching  of  trades  on  the  other. 
Finland  introduced  certain  elementary  work 
into  her  lower  schools  as  early  as  1866,  and  a 
few  years  later  a  system  of  manual  training 
called  sloyd  was  established  in  Sweden.  In 
1808  Victor  Delia  Vos,  director  of  the  Impe- 
rial Technical  School  for  Government  Engi- 
neers at  St.  Petersburg,  conceived  the  plan  of 
first  teaching  the  elements  of  a  certain  kind 
of  tool  work  systematically  by  means  of  mod- 
els and  drawings  apd  practice  exercises,  before 
any  attempt  should  be  made  at  the  execution 
of  trade  work,  his  motto  being  "  instruction 
before  construction."  His  discovery  started 
a  revolution  in  tool  instruction  which  is  still 

In  1877  a  manual  training  school  in  ood- 
nection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
TecbnoloD^  was  founded,  and,  1879,  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.},  Manual  Trainins  School  was 
established.  Schools  were  eBtablished  in  Chi- 
cago, Baltimore,  and  Toledo,  1884,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  1886.  .  Since  the  latter  year 
manual-training  schools  and  manual -trainiw 
courses  in  existing  schools  have  multiplied, 
and  manual  training  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  every  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  in  the  U.  S.  Offlcial  reports 
show  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  citiea 
of  the  U.  S.  having  4,000  and  upward  popula- 
tion manual  training  is  taught  in  some  of  the 
grades  of  the  public  Hchools,  and,  1910,  there 
were  £6,037  pupils  in  public  high  schools — 
J6,834  boys  and  9,803  sirls.  In  this  sum- 
mary are  Included  the  schools  and  pupils  rep- 
resenting industrial  training,  an  extension  of 
manual  training  proper  in  which  certain  trades 
are  taught.  In  1910  in  nearly  1,400  cities  of 
the  U.  S.  having  a  population  of  4,000  manual 
training  was  taught  in  2ST  high  schools. 
There  were  also  reported  205  independent  man- 
ual training  schools,  not  including  Indian 
schools.    See  Eduoatioh;  PXDAoooica. 

Man'acode,  name  for  certain  birds  of  para- 
dise of  the  genera  Phonygama  and  Manucodia. 
They  are  15  to  18  in.  in  length,  of  a  beautiful 
sted  blue,  and  have  the  third  and  fourth  toes 
united  for   some  distance. 

11  I,  Google 
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Hannel  (mB-DO-ei')  I  (CoiiNEirns),  1122- 
60;  Byzantine  emperor;  succeeded  his  father, 
John  II,  1143;  reign  was  b.  Huccession  of  c&m- 
paigna  againat  Geisa  II,  of  Hungary,  the  Ser- 
vians, Roger  of  Sicilj-,  the  Egyptians,  Haymond 
of  Antiocn,  and  the  Seldiuk  I'urltB.  At  ftfyrio- 
cephalus,  Piaidia,  he  suffered  a  terrible  defeat 
from  tjie  Turks,  over  whom  he  afterwards 
gained  sonw  successes,  but  a  profound  melan- 
'  eholy  took  possession  of  him;  he  abdicated 
and  became  a  monk.  Hamjel  II  (Palaolo- 
GUS),  134B-1425;  Byzantine  emperor;  succeed- 
ed his  father,  John  V,  1391.  Little  was  left 
for  him  to  rule  over,  for  the  Byzantine  Empire 
comprised  hardly  anything  more  than  Constan- 
tinc^le.  Bafezid  I  had  forced  John  V  to  give 
him  Manuel  as  a  hostage,  but  on  his  father's 
death  Manuel  escaped  from  the  Ottoman  camp 
and  was  erowned.  He  made  a  journey,  1400-2, 
to  Italy,  France,  and  England  to  entreat  help 
against  the  Ottomans,  but  everywhere  in  vain- 
Constantinople  was  attacked,  1423,  by  Mourad 
II,  when  cannon  were  used  for  the  flrat  time 
in  siege,  but  was  heroically  and  successfully 
defended  by  Manuel.  It  was  impassible  to  re- 
suscitate bis  empire,  but  be  did  bis  utmost  in 
delaying  its  fall. 

Manuel   n,    ISSS-         ;    King  of   Portugal; 

proclaimed  king  February  2,  1B08,  after  the 
aaaaBFiination  of  his  father  Bon  Carlos  and  his 
elder  brother,  the  Crown  Prince,  Luiz  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Braganza.  He  wus  brought  up  on  the 
estate  of  hie  mother,  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Orleans,  from  whom  he  received  fais  early  edu- 
cation and  a  taste  for  hunting  and  other  ath-. 
letio  sports,  and  who  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
flusuce  throughout  his  youth.  He  was  deposed, 
October  6,  ISIO,  when  a  successful  revolution 
established  the  present  Portuguese  republio. 

Manure'.    See  Febtiuzeb. 

Man'niciipt,  any  writing,  usually  a  written 
book  or  document.  Manuscripts  are  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  inscriptions,  on 
the  other  from  printed  books.  The  oldest 
MSS.  left  us  are  Egyptian,  and  date  from 
twenty-five  hundred  years  or  liiore  B.C.  They 
are  written  in  characters  already  alphabetic, 
with  reed  and  ink,  on  papyrus.  Other  mate- 
rials— the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  tablets 
of  wood  or  ivory,  pott«ry,  skins,  linen  cloth, 
sheets  of  lead — were  in  early  use  for  writing, 
and  have  left  us  memorials  in  such  familiar 
words  as  "  library,"  "  code,"  and  "  book  "; 
but  from  Egypt  the  use  of  the  more  convenient 
papyrus  spread,  like  the  alphabet  itself,  to  the 
other  Mediterranean  lands.  One  form  of  hook, 
however,  besides  the  papyrus  MS.,  remained 
in  use  throughout  the  classical  time,  and  in- 
deed almost  to  modern  days — the  waxed  tablet 
or  set  of  tablet^  fastened  by  rinffs  serving 
as  hinges,  on  which  one  wrote  with  a  metal 
stylus. 

It  was  this  form  of  book,  used  not  only  for 
memoranda  and  letters,  but  for  accounts  and 
l^al  documents,  which  was  known  as  oodex 
and  which  lent  both  form  and  name  to  the 
medinval  MS.,  the  parent  of  the  modem  book. 
In  antiquity  the  more  common  form,  though 
even  for  the  brittle  papyrus  the  wdei  was  not 
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unknown,  was  that  of  the  roll — oolumen.  The 
sheets  of  papyrus  were  pasted  together,  end  to 
end,  to  any  desired  length,  the  width  of  the 
roll  varying  from  G  in.  in  the  earliest  times 
to  JO  or  15  in  the  later.  In  Boman  times  one 
end  of  the  roll  was  affixed  to  a  wooden  or 
ivory  roller,  which  thus  became  the  core  ol  the 
roll.  A  label  hearing  the  title  of  the  book  was 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  rolled-up  MS.; 
and  it  was  usual  to  provide  the  whole  with  a 
vellum  case.  From  very  early  times,  besides 
papyrus,  skins  were  in  use,  even  in  Egypt,  as 
a  writing  materiat;  but  not  till  the  second 
century  B.C.  did  the  increasing  demand  for 
books  and  the  competition  of  Pergamos  with 
Alexandria  as  a  literary  center  lead  to  such 
improvement  in  their  preparation  that  they 
could  rival  papyrus;  it  was  yet  several  cen- 
turies before  this  "  Pergamos  paper,"  carta 
Pergamena,  our  parchment,  as  it  was  called 
from  the  town  whence  it  came,  became  with 
the  decline  of  Mediterranean  commerce  the 
usual  material  for  MSS.  throughout  Europe. 
Papyrus  did  not  disappear  entirely  indeed  till 
in  the  twelfth  century  the  cheaper  paper, 
whose  manufacture  was  then  creeping  W.  from 
the  Orient,  crowded  it  from  use  and  inherited 
its  name.  With  the  advent  of  parchment  (or 
vellum,  as  it  is  indifferently  called),  the  codex, 
or  tablet,  form  of  MS.  gradually  supplanted 
the  roll. 

The  ordinary  pen  of  the  ancients  was  tbe 
reed,  though  metal  pens  were  not  unknown. 
The  quill  is  first  mentioned  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury AJ(.,  but  from  that  time  became  the  ex- 
clusive implement  in  the  W.  Colored  inks 
were  early  in  use,  and  the  custom  of  illuminat- 
ing MSS. — i.e.,  of  adorning  tham  with  varie- 
gated letters  or  with  pictures— was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  never  passed  from  use  till 
its  culmination  in  beauty  in  the  closing  cen- 
turies of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  Is  from  the 
favorite  red  (ruftrtco,  minium),  beloved  both 
for  head  tines  and  for  initials,  that  we  get 
our  words  rubric  and  miniature.  Throughout 
W.  Christendom  every  abbey  had  its  toriptori- 
um  or  writing  room,  and  the  copying  of  books 
was  counted  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of 
monkish  tasks,  profitable  for  this  world  and 
for  the  next;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  the  rise  of  the  universities  there  grew 
up  again  a  body  of  lay  oopyists  into  ^ose 
hands  the  making  and  sale  of  MSS.  gradually 
passed.  The  scarcity  and  cost  of  parchment 
led  often  to  the  erasure  of  a  writing  with 
sponge,  pumioe  stone,  or  knife,  and  the  use  of 
the  sheet  for  a  fresh  writing.  Such  rewrit- 
ten MSS.  are  palimptest».  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  decipherment  of  MSS.  is  palKOg- 
raphy,  the  older  name  of  diplomatics  heins 
now  restricted  to  the  science  which  verifies  and 
interprets  documents  (diplomas).  See  Illu- 
laHATED  Marubcbifts. 

Manntins  (mfi-nfl'shl-fla) ,  or  Mantuio  (mS- 
nOt'se-6).  Aldus,  abt.  1449-1516;  Italian  print- 
er; b.  Sennonetta,  territory  of  Bassano;  estab- 
lished, 1488,  a  printing  press  at  Venice,  from 
which  issued  a  serfes  of  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  which  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
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and  WM  helped  bf  •  number  of  other  achol- 
are  who,  with  him,  formed  the  Bo-called  Aldine 
Academy.  He  substituted  for  the  current 
Gothic,  or  monks'  type,  a  new  one,  the  Italic 
or  cureive.  The  first  book  ever  printed  in 
Greek  letters  issued  from  his  press,  1494.  His 
eon  Paulus  (1512-74)  took  chai^  of  the  press, 
1633,  and  printed  editions  of  the  Church  Fathers 
and  of  the  complete  works  of  Cicero,  etc.  Aldus 
{1547-97),  son  of  Paulua,  took  up  his  father's 
busineea,  but  before  bis  death  (he  was  then  head 
of  the  Typographica  Vaticana  in  Home)  the 
famous  house  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  Al- 
dine editions  are  among  the  moat  beautiful 
spedmens  of  the  typographer's  art, 

Manianillo  (mBn-thfi.-neryO),  piurt  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Cuba,  Santiago  de  Cuba  province,  and 
the  outlet  for  all  the  products  of  the  Cauto 
Kiver  basin,  including  tobacco,  sugar,  wax, 
boney,  and  other  agricultural  commodities.  It 
is  situated  on  a  fine  bay.    Pop.  abt  1S,000. 

UantonI  (m&n-dzfi'ne),  Alessandro  (Count), 
17S5-1873;  Italian  author;  b.  Milan;  grandson 
of  Marquis  Cesare  Beccaria,  author  ol  the  fa- 
mous treatise  "  Crimea  and  Their  Puniahment "; 
lived  in  Paris,  1805-7;  was  for  a  time  a  skeptic, 
but  became  a  firm  Roman  Catholic;  spent  most 
bf  his  life  in  Milan.  He  sympathized  with  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  united  Italy,  and  when 
this  had  been  accomplished  he  was  made  a  life 
Senator  by  the  new  government  and  given  a 
pension.  His  chief  works  are  "The  Betrothed 
Lovers,"  an  historical  novel ;  two  tragedies,  and 
an  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon. 

Maoris  (mH'O-rb),  Polynesian  people  of  New 
Zealand,  numbering  (190B)  abt  49,000,  prob- 
ably far  less  Ihan  half  the  population  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Many  of  them  live  in  that  part  of 
the  North  Island  comprising  about  10,000  sq. 
m.,  known  as  the  King  Country.  This  district 
was  set  apart  for  their  use,  1840,  by  Great 
Britain.  The  chiefs,  seeing  that  their  authority 
over  the  tribes  diminished  with  the  advance  of 
Europeai  settlement,  convened  a  Kfeat  tribal 
gathering,  1854,  and  it  was  decided  that  no  land 
should  be  sold  to  the  government,  that  no 
roads  should  be  made  by  Europeans  within  the 
area,  and  that  a  king  should  be  selected  to 
reign  over  the  Maoris,  These  provisions  were 
all  carried  ouL  While  the  Maoris  are  still  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  part  of  North  and 
Middle  islands,  the  Kin^  Country,  in  the  W.  of 
North  Island,  Is  exclusively  occupied  by  them. 
The  Maoris  are  among  the  finest  of  the  so- 
called  savage  races.  Phj-sically  they  were, 
when  first  known,  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  human  race.  Their  half-savage,  half- 
civiliied  mode  of  life,  however,  has  caused  rapid 
deterioration.  The  few  tattooed  warriors  of 
the  old  Bchod  who  are  left  are  much  superior, 
physicaUy   and   mentally,   to   the  younger   na- 

Hap,  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  of  the  celestial  sphere,  on  a 
plane.  By  the  method  called  projection,  the 
rules  of  perspertive  are  applied  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  objects  upon  the  earth's  surface  accord- 
ing to  four  principal  modes.  In  the  ortho- 
grapbie  projection  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at 
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an  infinite  distance  from  the  sphere,  so  that  the 
rays  of  light  coming  from  every  point  of  the 
hemisphere  opposite  to  it  may  be  considered  as 
parallel  to  one  another.  In  the  Btereographjc 
projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  surface  to  be 
delineated  is  the  opposite  hemisphere  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  of  which  the  inner  or  concave  side  is 
presented  to  the  eye.  In  the  central  or  gnomic 
projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  and  the  objects  on  the  surface 
are  projected  on  a  plane  which  is  a  tangent  to 
its  surface.  In  the  globular  projection,  the  eye 
is  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere 
equal  to  the  sine  of  45°;  or,  the  diameter  being 
200^  this  distance  is  70.7.  Another  method  of 
map  making  is  based  on  the  principle  called  de- 
velopment, which  is  a  mode  of  projecting  the 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  inner 
surface  of  a  cone  or  of  a  cylinder,  which  is 
supposed  to  envelope  the  earth  and  touch  it 
only  around  the  circle  which  is  to  be  the  middle 
latitude  of  the  map.  This  principle  is  in  part 
the  foundation  of  the  projection  known  as 
Mercator's,  and  applied  by  him  to  charts  for 
navigators.  Still  other  principles  are  employed 
in  constructing  maps,  according  to  the  special 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 
.  In  maps  of  small  areas  the  positions  and 
forms  of  bodies  may  be  represented  as  if  the 
surface  were  itself  a  plane.  Some  have  special 
objects  in  view,  as  the  delineation  of  the  coast 
lines,  channels,  shoals,  reefs,  etc.;  hence  called 
hydrographic  maps  or  charts;  others  are  in- 
tended to  show  political  divisions;  and  others, 
designated  topographical  maps,  to  represent  the 
natural  features  of  a  country.  Maps  have  also 
been  constructed  to  represent  the  courses  of  the 
winds   and   oceanic  currents,   to  designste   the 

Ksition  of  the  isothermal  lines,  to  indicate  geo- 
jical  fortnatians,  and  others  to  indicate  the 
flora  and  the  fauna.  In  'the  construction  of 
geographical  maps  covering  large  areas,  the 
principal  places  are  located  according  to  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  first  map  of  the 
world  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Anaximan- 
der  the  Milesian,  611-647  B.C.  Eratosthenes, 
b.  2S7  B.C.,  introduced  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  the  use  of  these  was  established 
by  Hinparehus  on  a  mathematical  principle. 
Still,  the  maps  of  the  ancients  were  extremely 
inaccurate.  Even  those  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
contained  most  extravagant  errors,  and  some 
of  their  gross  exaggerations  were  continued  in 
all  the  maps  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1700  De  Lisle  published 
a  new  map  of  the  world,  founded  on  compar- 
atively accurate  astronomical  observations,  in 
which  many  errors  from  the  maps  of  the  an- 
cients were  first  corrected.  Maps  were  first  en- 
graved on  metal  by  BQckink  and  Schweynheini, 
1478,  and  on  wood  by  Holl,  1482.     See  Glo^E. 

Ma'ple,  name  given  to  trees  of  the  genus 
Acer  and  family  SaptndacetE ;  natives  of  N. 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  The  American 
species  are  (1)  The  sugar  maple  (.4.  aaccka- 
rinuirt),  called  also  hard  or  rock  maple,  and 
its  variety,  ntjrum,  the  black  maple.  In 
Canada  and  the  N.  part  of  the  V.  8.  great 
quantities  of  augar  of  good  quality  e      ~  "^  ' 
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bf  boiling  the  up  of  this  tree.  It  is  used 
ejctemiTelv  in  m&lting  furniture,  especially  the 
peculiar  forma  of  the  wood  called  bird  a-eye 
and  curled  maple.  (2)  The  white  maple  or 
silver  maple  (A.  datycarpum],  a  fine  shade 
tree;  its  soft  and  white  wood  ia  not  of  value 
aa  fuel  or  timber,  but  ie  used  for  making  sboe- 
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makers'  lasts.  (3)  The  red  or  swamp  maple 
(A.  ntfirum),  which  shares  with  the  preceding 
the  name  of  soft  maple,  the  red  blossoms  of 
which  appear  considerably  later,  but  before 
the  leaves,  {4)  The  striped  maple  {A.  penn- 
aj/lvanicum) ,  aotnetimes  called  moosewood,  and 
(6)  the  mountain  maple  (A.  spicatum)  are 
small  tree*  or  tall  shrubs  of  little  importance, 
although  the  former  is  planted  for  ornament. 


Tbeae  are  the  Atlantic  U.  8.  species.  In  the 
Bocl^  Mountaina  occur  (6)  A.  glabrum,  a 
handsome  small  tree,  and  (7)  A.  gmttdiden- 
tatum,  of  larger  size.  Finally  Oregon  and 
California  have  two  epeciee — (8)  the  vine  ma- 
ple {A,  circinatum),  a  small  tree  or  large 
shrub;    (fl)   the  large-leaved  maple  (A.  mooro- 
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phyllum),  ft  Tci^  handsome  tree,  but  never 
very  large;  its  timber  bard  and  close  grained, 
and  greatly  valued  in  Oregon.  To  the  fore- 
going may  be  added  two  apecies  of  box  elders  * 
now  placed  in  this  genus — (lOJ  A.  negundo  of 
the  E.  U.  S.  and  (11)  A.  califomioum  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  box  elders  are  often  called 
ash-leaved  maples. 

Of  European  species,  the  species  commonly 
planted  in  tbe  U.  S.  for  ahade  and  ornament 
are  the  Norway  maple  [A.  platanoides) ,  a 
round-headed  tree  with  bright  green  leaves, 
most  like  those  of  sugar  maple,  and  the  syca- 
more maple  [A.  paeudoplatanut) ,  in  England 
called  simply  sycamore.  The  wood  of  the  lat- 
ter is  much  used  in  Europe  for  carving. 

Ha'pleaon,  James  Henry,  1832-1901 ;  English 
operatic  manager;  b.  London;  was  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Theater,  Lon- 
don, 1846;  manager  of  an  opera  company  which 
toured  the  provinces,  1849;  became  the  recog- 
nized director  of  Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane, 
London,  1856,  and  introduced  Addina  Patti  to 
the  public;  later  was  lessee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theater,  and  Srst  produced  "  Faust "  in  Lon- 
don; made  a  number  of  visite  to  the  U.  S.  He 
wrote  "  The  Mapleson  Memoiis." 

Maquet  (mB-k&'),  Angnste,  1S13-8T;  French 
novelist  and  playwright;  b.  Paris;  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Coll^  Charlemagne,  1831,  but 
later  turned  to  literature;  collaborated  with 
Alexander  Dumas  in  some  of  tbe  letter's 
most  famous  navels  and  their  dramatizations; 
"  The  Three  Musketeers,"  "  Tbe  Count  of  Monte- 
Christo,"  ete.  After  his  separation  from  Du- 
mas, Maquet  produced  a  number  of  novels, 
most  of  which  he  also  dramatized :  "  The  White 
Rose,"  "  Wrong  Side  and  Right  Side,"  "  The 
Count  of  Lavemie,"  and  others. 

HAiabea  (mBr-a-bO'),  Stork,  large  stork 
ILeptoptilos  marabou  or  cruTnettifer)  of  W.  Af- 
rica, having  a  huge  'bill  and  an  enormous  pouch 


on  the  neck.  The  marabou  feathers  of  com- 
merce are  obtained  from  this  bird  and  from  the 
&.  Indian  adjutant  (L.  areata). 
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.  Harabonts  (mBr-A-bOtB'),  kind  of  half  priest- 
ly cuU  in  the  NW.  of  Africa,  descendants  of 
the  Almoravide  sovereigns  of  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco. Tbej  profess  to  exercise  miraculous 
ewers,  and  are  greatly  revered  by  the  common 
uasulmans.  They  preside  in  all  popular  as- 
sembles ^nd  decide  '  intertribal  and  important 
questions.  Though  dependent  on  alms,  they 
are  very  Jiberally  supported. 

Haracaibo  (ma-rfl-ki'bo),  capital  of  State  of 
Falcon,  Venezuela ;  on  the  W.  aide  of  the 
strait  connecting  Lake  Maracaibo  with  the 
ocean,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  lake.  The  pleasant 
suburb  of  Hatitoa,  to  the  S.,  contains  many  of 
the  finest  residences.  Maracaibo  is  the  center 
of  trade  not  only  for  the  lake  towns,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  states  of  Falcon  and  Los  And^, 
and  of  E.  Colombia.  The  most  important  arti- 
cle of  export  is  coffee,  most  of  which  goes  to  the 
U.  S.;  other  exports  are  cacao,  hides,  dyenoods, 
cattle,  cocoanut  oil,  and  drugs.  The  harbor  Is 
good,  but  large  veasela  cannot  reach  this  point. 


the  pirate  I'Olonais,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
10S8,  the  commerce  of  that  place  finding  this 
new  outlet.  Maracaibo  was  long  the  literary 
center  of  VencEuela.    Pop.  (1906)  60,000. 

Maracaibo,  Gulf  of,  or  Gulf  of  Tenecnela, 
inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea;  in  the  NW.  coast 
of  Venezuela;  between  the  peninsulas  of  Para- 

§uana  on  the  E.  and  Goajira  on  the  W.  At  its 
.  end  it  receives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Maracaibo,  Lake,  great  sheet  of  waiter  in 
NW.  Venezuela,  principally  wiihiu  the  State  of 
Falcon,  but  at  its  SK  end  bordering  on  Los  An- 
des; area,  S,392  sq.  m.  Its  outlet,  opposite  the 
city  of  Maracaibo,  is  81  m.  wide;  below  it 
broadens,  but  20  m.  from  Maracaibo  is  again 
shut  in  by  several  islands,  between  which  it 
I'onioiunicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo. 
Tlie  depth  in  parts  reaches  600  ft.,  but  vessels 
drawing  more  than  10  ft.  cannot  enter,  owing 
to  sand  hars  in  the  passages  between  the  is- 

Maragha  (mH.'^-gfi),  town  in  province  of 
Azerbijan,  Persia;  on  the  Safi;  00  m.  8.  of  Ta- 
briz. The  raisins  of  this  vicinity  are  considered 
the  best  in  Persia.  The  manufactures  of  glass 
are  considerable.  Close  by  are  the  famous 
Maragha  marble  pits,  where  tbe  marble  Is  cut 
in  slabs  so  thin  that  it  is  nearly  transparent. 
Pop.  (1900)  15,000. 

Maiaj6  (mS-rl-zhO'),  on  old  maps  sometimes 
called  Joannes),. large  island  of  State  of  Parfi, 
Brazil;  on  the  8E.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  between  the  river  and  the  Parft ; 
length,  about  120  m.;  breadth,  from  80  to  100 
m.;  area,  about  10,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  20,- 
000. 

Haianhio  (mil-iifin-yfi'M),  in  old  books  Ma- 
BAItBAH,  state  of  Brazil;  bounded  N.  by  the 
Atlantic  SG.  by  Piauhi,  W.  by  Goyaz  and 
ParA;  area,  177,501  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1000)  450,508; 
capital,  MaranhAo;  was  settled  by  tbe  French, 
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tal  is  on  the  island  of  SSo  Luiz,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Sao  Jose;  has  a  good  harbor,  but 
difficult  of  ingreaa.    Pop.  abt  40,000. 

Harafioo  (mS-rfin-yCn'] ,  name  given  by  Pe- 
ruvians to  the  Amazon.    Geographers  generally 
restrict  the   name  to  the   Upper  Amazon,   be- 
yond the  limits  of  Brazil.    See  Auazon. 
'HaTischino  (ma-i^-Hke'nO).    See  Liqukdb. 

Uaiis'mns,  general  wasting  of  the  entire 
body,  including  alt  the  tissues  and  organs,  de- 
pending on  one  or  more  of  many  causes.  Two 
general  classes  may  be  described:  (1)  Prema- 
ture marasmus — a  decline,  as  above,  due  to  an  v 
disease  which  may  reduce  the  general  strength 
and  nutrition  for  a  long-continued  period,  by 
virtue  of  mal  assimilation  or  too  rspid  tissue 
disintegration.  In  the  new-bom  infant  maras- 
mus may  result  from  premature  birth,  ex- 
haustive hemorrhages,  hereditary  syphilis,  sup- 
puration, chronic  diarrhea,  or  early  occurrence 
of  an  infectious  disease.  Most  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  somewhat  later  as  the  result 
of  insufficient  and  improper  nourishment  (not 
an  actual  lack  of  food)  generally  in  bottle-fed 
infants,  especially  those  with  poor  hygienic 
surroundings,  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  nutritive  elements  in  the  intea- 

In  these  cases,  when  not  too  far  advanced, 
much  can  usually  be  done  by  careful  attention 
to  the  proper  articles  of  diet  and  general  man- 
agement. In  adults  this  condition  sometimes 
follows  chronic  diseases  in  which  the  system  is 
drained,  such  as  recurring  hemorrhages,  pro- 
longed suppuration,  chronic  diarrhea,  long-con- 
tinued fevers,  as  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  dia- 
betes, malignant  tumors,  and  some  diseases  of 
the  blood.  It  may  also  be  brought  about  by 
some  forms  of  mental  disease,  as  well  as  by 
continued  privation  or  the  excessive  use  of  in- 
toxicants. (2)  Senile  marasmus  is  a  similar 
condition  seen  in  old  age;  the  seventieth  year 
ia  said  to  be  the  time  of  its  most  frequent  oc- 
currence. No  direct  causes  for  this  wasting 
are  necessary,  as  it  is  the  result  of  natural  de- 
cline in  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  etc.,  and 
therefore  must  occur  to  some  extent  at  an  ear- 
lier or  later  period,  not  being  due  to  any  irreg- 
ularity in  assimilation  or  disintegration. 

Harat  (m&rll'),  Jean  Paul,  1744-93;  French 
revolutionist;  b.  Boudry,  Switzerland,  of  Prot- 
estant parents;  practiced  as  a  physician  in 
London,  where  he  published  an  "  Fssay  on 
Kian,"  an  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  Helv£- 
tius;  published  in  Edinburgh,  1774,  "The 
Chains  of  Slavery  ";  taught  languaseB  in  that 
city;  settled  in  Paris,  1776;  practiced  as  a  phy- 
sician; wrote  able  works  on  optics  and  elec- 
tricity; and  at  lost  entered  the  service  of  the 
Count  of  Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X,  who  ap- 
pointed him  brevet  physician  to  the  guards. 
The  revolution  mode  him  prominent  as  a 
demagogue  who  tnSuenced  the  lowest  classes, 
chiefly  through  a  paper.  The  Fri«nd  of  thm 
People,  later  called  T>ie  Journal  of  the  FreM\ 
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Republic,  publiahed  1789-03.  Incurring  the 
anger  of  &11  parties  by  his  violent  attacks, 
he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  London,  1790, 

but  returned  in  two  montha.  The  cruelties 
and  maBsacrea  of  September,  1792,  were  largely 
due  to  hia  influence.  He  was  elected  to  the 
convention,  was  involved  in  a  Hfe-and-death 
struggle  with  the  Girondists,  and  led  the  move- 
ment  which  resulted  in  their  downfall.  In 
April,  1793,  he  obtained  the  enactment  of  the 
law  against  suspected  persons,  in  virtue  of 
which  400,000  were  imprisoned.  He  was  killed 
by  Charlotte  Corday. 

Hai'athon,  plain  on  the  coast  of  Attica;  abt. 
6  m.  long,  li  m.  wide,  22  m.  £NK  of  Athens  by 
one  road  and  26  m.  by  another.  The  river  Cha- 
radrus  runs  throitgh  it,  and  two  little  hamlets 
(Vnna  and  Maratbona)  are  on  its  W.  edge, 
under  the  hills.  The  battle  fought  there,  Sep- 
tember, 490  B.C.,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  history.  On  the  Qreek  side  there  were  9,000 
or  10,000  Athenians  and  1,000  Platteans;  on 
the  Persian  side  at  least  100,000,  and  perhaps 
200,000.  There  fell  of  the  Persians  6,400  and 
of  the  Greeks  only  192,  who  were  buried  under 
the  mound  which  still  '"" 


Harbeaa  (mtlT-hd'),  Jean  Baptists ^anEoii, 
1T9B-I87S;  French  philanthropist;  b.  BriTes; 
was  an  advocate  and  writer  on  legal  and  so- 
cial subjects,  and,  while  Adjunct  Mayor  of 
Paris,  1844,  founded  the  flrst  infant  asylum 
(crSche)  at  Chaillot,  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  hundreds  of  others  alt  over  France. 
His  work  on  the  subject,  1845,  received  a  Mont- 
yon  prize  of  3,000  fr.,  which  he  presented  to 
one  of  these  institutions. 

HarHile,  rock  used  as  an  ornamental  building 
stone,  for  interior  decorations,  and  for  sculp- 
ture. Generally,  any  limestone  that  can  be 
obtained  in  large,  sound  blocks,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  good  polish,  ia  marble;  and  the  only 
marble  that  is  not  limestone  is  the  Herpentine 
and  the  Oriental  verd  antique.  It  is  found  in 
beds  in  various  geological  formations.  In  the 
azoic  group  it  is  a  metamorphic  rock  of  sran- 
ular  and  crystaliine  structure,  well  fitted  for 
sculpture.  In  the  paleoxoic  formations  it  liaa 
a  sedimentary  character,  and  often  contains 
fossil  shells,  which  sometimes  compose  nearly 
ita  whole  substance;  it  ia  also  of  variegated 
colors,  and  sometimes  is  evidently  made  up 
of  fragments  of  an  older  rock,  the  layers  of 
which,  broken  up  and  confusedly  rearranged, 
have  been  cemented  together.  All  marbles  are 
a  carbonate  of  lime,  or  a  compound  of  this  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  Marble  is  soft  and 
easy  to  work  with  the  chisel,  generally  of  evi^ 
grain  so  as  to  be  split  with  wedges,  and  of  spft- 
cific  gravity  about  2.7,  making  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  about  leg  lb.  Us  durability  is 
variable,  some  varieties  retaining  sharp  edges 
when  exposed  for  many  years  to  the  weather, 
and  others  soon  crumbling  away. 

The  names  of  many  marbles  famous  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  are  still  re- 
tained, and  their  localities  are  known.  Mt. 
Pmtelicua,  in  Attica,  furnished  the  valuable 
Pentelican  white  marble,  and  the  islands  of 
Paros  and  Nwcos  the  still  cdebrated  Parian 
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marUe,  though  nearly  all  the  statuary  marble 
comes  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  Italy;  but 
a  small  quantity  is  produced  at  Rutland,  Vt. 
Black  marbles  are  occasionally  referred  to  by 
the  ancients.  The  green  marbles  were  serpen- 
tines from  various  localities.  Yellow  marble 
waa  obtained  at  Corinth.  The  marmor  Phen- 
gites  of  Cappadocia  was  white,  with  yellow 
spots;  the  Rhodian  waa -marked  with  golden- 
colored  spots,  and  that  of  Melos  (Milo)  waa 
yellow.  In  the  U.  S.  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction has  a  value  of  about  97,000,000;  Ver- 
mont (»4,000,000) ,  New  York,  Geor^a,  Tennes- 
see, Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Fennaylvania, 
California,  and  Waahington  being  the  chief 
producing  states,  in  their  order. 

Marl)iirg,  Con'feience  of,  conference  whicli 
took  place  October  2-6,  1629,  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  German  Reformers,  and  was 
brought  about  by  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
controversy  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Zwingli  waa  anxioua  for  reconciliation,  but 
Luther  refused  Zwingli's  hand  of  brotherhood; 
yet  at  the  conclusion  both  parties  signed  a 
common  confession  which  set  forUi  their 
agreement  on  everything  save  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucbarist.  The  agreement  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Uaicelli'nns,  Saint,  d.  306;  bishop  of  Rome 
who  succeeded  Caius,  296.  The  "  Liber  Pontifi- 
calia "  states  that  under  an  outburst  of  per- 
secution Marceliinus  became  a  tliurifiaatui — 
that  is,  a  Christian  who  sacrificed  incense  on 
the  altar  of  aome  idol  in  order  to  escape  per- 
secution; but  later  he  repented  of  his  action, 
and  waa  "  beheaded  and  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom," and  the  statement  ia  accepted  even  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers. 

MoTcelTns,  Harcna  Clavdltis,  abt  26B-08 
B.C.;  Roman  military  officer  and  statesman; 
member  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  gens  Clau- 
dia; was  made  consul,  222,  and  won  a  victory 
over  the  Insubrian  Qaula;  when  consul  for 
the  third  time  invaded  Sicily,  214,  and  took 
Leontini,  and  after  a  two  years'  siege,  Syra- 
cuse; continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  gen- 
erals, and  when  in  hia  fifth  consulship  was 
placed  in  the  field  against  Hannibal,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Venusia,  Italy. 

Harcellna  I,  Saint,  d.  310;  b.  Rome;  said  to 
have  become  Bishop  of  Rome,  308,  and  to 
have  been  forced  by  Maxentius,  the  emperor, 
to  become  a  slave  in  the  stables. 

Hamllus  n  (Makcsllo  Cebvini),  d.  1650; 
pope;  waa  cardinal  legate  of  Julius  III  at 
Trent;  became  pope,  retaining  his  own  name; 
held  the  pontificate  only  twenty-two  days  be- 
fore his  death. 

Harch,  Anria^  d.  abt.>1469;  Catalan  poet; 

b.  Valencia,  of  a  wealthy  and  eminent  family. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conqueat 
of  Naples  by  Alfonso  V.  By  general  consent 
he  is  the  b«st  poet  in  the  whole  history  of 
Catalnn  literature.    We  have  from  him  ninety- 


three  love  songs,  eight  laments,  fourteen  n: 
poems,  and  a  beautiful  devotional  poeraQ|(^ 
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Haich,  principal  river  of  Horaviti.  It  pasaea 
bj  Olffltitz,  forms  for  some  (liatance  the  boun- 
dary between  Hungarf  and  Moravia  and  Auh- 
tria  proper,  sad  enters  the  Danube  7  id.  above 
PresDurg.  It  is  navigable  50  m.  from  ita 
month.  The  plain  between  the  lower  March 
and  the  Danube  has  often  been  the  theater  of 
war;  here  were  fought  the  battles  of  Aspem 
and  EsBling  and  of  Wagram. 

HaiGh,  third  month  of  the  year,  conaiBtiDg 
of  thirty-one  days.  In  tlie  ancient  Roman 
year  it  was  the  first  month,  and  wag  bo  reck- 
oned in  many  European  countries  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

Huchand  (mEr-shHA'),  Jean  Baptiste,  1803- 
1  French  military  officer;  b.  ThoiBsey, 
Aiane;  entered  the  army,  J883,  and  served  on 
an  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  1890. 
Hb  was  selected,  1808,  to  lead  a  force  through 
the  French  Kongo  territory  to  the  old  Babr- 
el-Uhazal  province  of  Egypt,  long  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  Mahdist  revolt,  take  poaeeB- 
aion  of  it  in  the  name  of  France,  descend  the 
Bahr-el-Qbazal  to  the  Nile  and  the  Kile  to 
Faahoda,  occupy  that  place,  hold  it  against 
the  Mahdiats,  and  claim  territorial  righta  for 
France  on  the  Upper  Nile.  He  ea  tab  It  abed 
forta  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghaial  province  aa  bases 
of  operations  on  the  Nile,  but  the  British  de- 
manded that  he  retire  from  Fashoda,  which 
he  did,  ISSB,  after  negotiationa  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  which  resulted  in  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  rights 
of  France  on  the  Nile,  France  received  as  the 
price  of  her  relinquishment  of  territorial 
claims  in  the  Nile  basin  the  right  to  use  tbe 
Nile  as  a  commercial  highway  and  outlet  from 
the  French  Kongo,  and  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  extension  of  the  French  sphere 
of  influence  over  the  central  Sudan  states  of 
Wadai,  Kanem,  and  Bagirmi  and  a  vast  re- 
gion N.  in  the  Sahara,  including  the  mountain- 
ous inhabited  region  of  Tibesti. 

Huchettl  (m&Hcet'te),  KUppo,  1831-1002; 
It&lian  oompoeer;  b.  Bologna;  had  hia 
first  opera,  "  Gentile  da  Varano,"  produced 
1666;  his  second,  "La  Demente,"  IB57;  was  a 
singing  teacher  in  Rome,  1800-03;  became  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Ccicilia  in  that 
eity,  1881.  His  greatest  work  "  Giulietta  e 
Bomeo"  was  produced  at  Trieste,  1305;  "  Buy 
Bias,"  at  Milan,  1869;  later  operas  incluile 
"  Gustavo  Wasa  "  and  "  Don  Giovanni  d'Aus- 
tria."  He  has  also  composed  symphonies, 
chamber  music,  church   music,  and  choruses. 

Mar'doit,  Gnostic  philosopher;  son  of  a  bish- 
op of  Sinope  in  Pontus;  was  excommunicated 
by  his  father  on  account  of  hia  heretical  views; 
went  to  Rome  abt.  140;  associated  with  the 
Syrian  Gnostic  Cerdon;  farmed  a  new  Gnostic 
system  and  founded  a  sect,  the  Marcionitee, 
which  found  many  adherents  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  and  continued  as  a  separate  sect 
till  the  sixth  centnrj.    See  Gnostics. 

Haicoman'nl,  Qerman  tribe,  Hret  settled  in 
the  regions  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Main; 
acoompanied  Ariovietus  when  he  invaded  Gaul, 
but  were  later  on  led  by  their  own  chief,  Maro- 
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boduuB,  into  the  land  of  the  Boii  (Bohemia), 
wl^ch  they  conquered.  Maroboduus'a  rule  was 
of  short  duration,  however;  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  with  the  Roman  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius, and  died  at  Ravenna.  The  Marcomanni 
continued,  neverthelesa,  to  be  the  ruling  people 
in  Bohemia,  Marcus  Aureliua  prevented  them 
from  effecting  a  settlement  in  Italy,  but  not 
from  occupying  lands  along  the  Danube, 
whence  they  made  repeated  incursions,  Abt. 
270  they  invaded  Italy,  but  with  varving  suc- 
cess. From  this  time  their  name  seldom  ap- 
pears in  history,  and  in  tbe  following  century 
the  traces  of  the  tribe  are  loat 

Uarco'ni,  Gngjielmo,  1875-  ;  Italian 
electrical  engineer;  b.  Marzabotto;  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Bolozna  and  Padua;  began, 
1800,  experiments  witb  wirelesB  telegraphy 
which  led  to  his  ultimate  success  in  tele- 
graphing across  the  Atlantic  from  Poldhu, 
Cornwall,  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  1001; 
established  wireless  connection  between  Cape 
Breton,  Canada,  and  Cornwall,  1002;  in  aame 
year  inaugurated  wireless  connection  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Cornwall,  and,  February  26th, 
while  on  his  way  to  America,  and  l,B61  m. 
from  Poldhu,  received  a  wireless  message  from 
that  station;  inaugurated  daily  ocean  news 
service   on   Transatlantic   liners,   1904. 

Uarco  Polo.    See  Polo,  Masoo. 

Marcon  (mSr-kO'),  Jnlea,  1824-98;  French 
geologist;  b.  Salins;  received,  1847,  employ- 
ment at  the 'museum  of  the  Sorbonne;  made 
extensive  acientillc  travels  in  the  U.  S.,  1848- 
60,  1853-54.  and  1800;  appointed  Prof,  in 
Geology  at  Zurich,  1866.  As  results  of  his  ex- 
plorations in  the  U.  S.,  partly  undertaken  in 
connection  with  Agassi z,  he  published  "  Geo- 
logical Map  of  the  United  States"  and  "Geol- 
ogy of  North  America." 

■ar'ctiB,  d.  330;  Bishop  of  Rome;  came  to 
that  dignity,  330;  is  said  to  have  initiated 
the  custom,  still  maintained,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  new  pope  is  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia. 

See    Anto- 


Mar'cy,  ViUlom  Learned,  1786-1857;  Amer- 
ican statesinan;  b.  Southhridge,  Mass.;  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Troy,  N.  Y.;  served  as  an 
officer  of  volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812-U, 
capturing  at  St.  Regis,  Canada,  the  llrst  pris- 
oners and  the  first  flag  taken  on  land  in  the 
war;  for  a  time  conducted  the  Troy  Budget, 
then  a  leading  anti federalist  organ;  was  a 
member  of  the  "Albany  Regency  ;  was  mada 
comptroller,  1823;  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  1829;  and  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator, 
1831,  but  resigned,  1633,  on  being  elected 
Governor  of  New  York,  in  which  position  he 
served  five  years.  In  1839  he  was  appointdd 
commiasioner  to  adjust  the  Mexican  claims; 
1846,  Pres.  Polk  selected  him  as  Secretary  of 
War;  and,  1B63,  Pres.  Pierce  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Btat«;  Is  in  ths  town  of  Keene,  Esmx  Co.,  in 
s  cluster  containing  aeveral  of  the  highest  of 
the  AdirondackB;  is  6,379  ft.  high. 

Maidi  Oru  (m&r'de  grt'),  French,  "fat 
Tuesday,"  fonneTly  celebrated  in  England  as 
"  Shrove  Tuesday,"  the  da;  preceding  Ash 
Wednesday,  which  is  the  first  day  of  Lent.  In 
Europe  it  was  generally  obserred  as  a  day  of 
merrymokiDg,  masquerades,  and  other  fea- 
tures ordinarily  constituting  a  caruiTal.  It 
has  survived  in  sonie  of  the  B.  cities  of  the 
U.  S.,  notably  New  Orleans,  where  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  abt  1827  by  Creoles  who 
had  visited  France.    See  Shrove  Tuesdat. 

Hue  bland,  island  in  the  NE.  part  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  near  Vallejo,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.,  with 
which  it  Is  connected  by  ferry.  It  has  a  U.  S. 
navy  yard,  sectional  Seating  dock,  and  naval 
arsenal. 

Uaien'co,  Leopoldo  (Count),  1831-  ; 
Italian  dramatist  and  poet;  b.  Ceva,  Pied- 
mont; taught  Italian  literature  in  Bologna, 
1800-64,  and  in  Milan,  1364-71,  subsequently 
devoting  himself  to  a  literary  career  at  Turin. 
His  works  include  the  dramas  "  Picarda  Do- 
nati,"  which  Ristori  acted;  " Sftffo,"  " Spero- 
nella,"  and  "  Qiorgio  Gandi,"  and  many  com- 
edies. 

HUMl'gO,  Tillage  of  Italy,  proving  of  Ales- 
sandria; famous  for  the  battle  fought  here, 
June  14,  1800.  Napoleon  suddenly  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  Great  St.-Bernard,  and  appeared 
in  the  plains  of  Iximbardy,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  general  Melas,  who,  not  expecting 
an  attack  from  that  quarter,  had  advanced  to 
Genoa.  Completely  cut  off  from  retreat,  Melas 
joined  battle  with  the  French  at  Marengo,  and 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat 

Ufttet'Mk,  Max,  1B21-97;  American  con- 
ductor, composer,  and  teacher;  b.  Brtlnn,  Mo- 
ravia; coniiucted  the  orchestra  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  was  assistant  to 
Balfe  in  London,  1844;  removed  to  the  U.  8., 
1848,  and  was  manager  of  Italian  opera  in 
Hew  York,  lfi48-78.  He  composed  the  operas 
"  Hamlet "  and  "  Sleepy  Hoi  low,"  and  alsq 
some  chamber  and  orchestral  music,  piand 
pieces,  and  songs. 

Har'gaiet  of  Angoulfme  (U-gO-Um'),  also 
known  as  Maboabei  of  Navabbb  and  Mak- 
OARET  or  Valois,  1492-1549;  Queen  of  Na- 
varre; b.  Angouleme;  daughter  of  Charles  of 
Orleans,  Count  of  Angoulfime,  and  elder  sister 
of  Francis  1.  In  1609  she  was  married  to 
Charles  III,  Duke  of  Alencon,  who  perished  in 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and,  1527,  she  married 
Henri  d'Albret,  Count  of  Bearn  and  King  of^ 
Navarre,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter, 
Jeanne,  mother  of  Henry  IV.  At  her  court  at 
Nerao  she  extended  a  larg|e  and  liberal  toler- 
ance, if  not  sympathy,  to  Protestant  ideas. 
She  snrroundral  herself  with  scholars  and 
poets,  was  a  ^nerous  patron  of  art  and  let- 
ters, and  cultivated  literature  industriously. 
Her  best  known  work  is  the  collection  of 
"Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre,"  commonly 
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known  as  the  "Eeptameron"  (stories  related 
during  seven  days},  stories  inspired  by  those 
of  BMcaceio,  and  cast  in  the  a^me  form  as 
the  "  Decameron." 

Mugaiet  of  Anjon  (lA-sbO'],  1429-81i 
Queen  of  England;  b.  Pont-ft-Mousson,  Lor- 
raine; daughter  of  Ken^  Count  of  Provence; 
married,  1445,  Henry  VI  of  England,  and  on 
account  of  bis  imbecility  soon  became  the  real 
Tuler  of  the  kingdom.  The  opposition  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  claimant  to  the  throne,  gave 
rise  to  the  War  of  the  Roses,  and  Margaret 
was  forced  to  flee  to  Scotland.  She  invaded 
England,  killed  the  Duke  of  York  at  Wake- 
field, 14S0,  released  her  captive  husband  by  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Albana,  1461;  was  herself 
defeated  at  Towton,  and  forced  to  flee  to  Scot- 
land and  France.  In  1462  she  made  another 
unsuccessful  invasion;  in  1470,  with  the  aid  of 
Warwick,  momentarily  reinsteted  Henry;  but 
in  1471  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Tewkes- 
bury, her  only  son.  Prince  Edward,  being  killed 
and  the  king  put  to  death  soon  after.  Marga- 
ret was  imprisoned  until  147S,  when  she  was 
ransomed  by  Louis  XI  of  France,  at  the  cost 
of  the  independenee  of  Provence,  ceded  by  her 
father. 

Hatvaret  of  Ans'tiia,  1460-1630;  R^tent  of 
the  Netherlands;  daughter  of  Maximilian  I, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy; 
was  affianoed  in  infancy  to  the  dauphin,  and 
educated  at  the  French  court;  but  Cbarlea  VlII 
broke  the  contract,  and  returned  her  to  her 
father,  that  he  might  wed  Anne  of  Brittany; 
an  insult  never  forgiven  by  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. In  1497  Margaret  married  Prince  John, 
heir  apparent  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  John  died  in  a  few  months, 
and,  1499,  Margaret  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1601  sbe  married  Pfailibert  the  Fair, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  died  without  issue,  1604. 
In  1506  she  was  made  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  her  father.  In  connection  with  Louise 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  of  France,  she 
nq^tiated  the  Treaty  of  Cambrai,  1629,  be- 
tween Francis  I  and  Charles  V,  called  the 
"  ladies'  peace." 

Margaret  of  Den'mark,  1363-1412;  Queen 
Regent  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms; 
b.  Copenhagen;  daughter  of  Valdemar  IV, 
King  of  Denmark;  married,  1363,  Haco  VIII, 
King  of  Norway.  In  1376  her  Bon  Olaf  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  as  King  of  Denmark, 
and,  13S0,  bis  father  as  King  of  Norway. 
During  his  minority  Margaret  conducted  the 

Sovemment  of  both  countries,  and  on  Olaf'a 
eath,  1387,  was  chosen  queen  regent  of  both 
kingdoms.  A  large  party  in  Sweden  opposed 
to  their  king,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  opened 


FalkOpirs;  the  king  was  captured  and  impris- 
oned, and  she  was  acknowledged  Queen  Kegent 
of  Sweden  also.  In  1397  sbe  promulgated  the 
so-called  Union  of  Calmer,  an  act  of  union 
between  the  three  countries,  which  eventually 
became  a  source  of  calamity.  Margaret's  vig- 
orous and  able  rule  caused  her  to  be  knowK 
as  "  the  SemirunU  of  the  NorUb" .  i 
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Htrgmret  (Maaqhebita)  of  tt'ilj,  18S1- 
;  ^een  of  Italy j  b.  Turin;  only  daughter 
of  Prince  Ferdinaod  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa, 
and  Princeas  Elizabeth  of  Saxony ;  married, 
1868,  her  coiuin  Humbert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of 
Piedmont;  auended  the  throne  with  him, 
1878;  on  hia  death,  1900,  became  queen  dow- 
ager. Their  only  son  became  King  of  Italy 
under  the  title  of  Victor  Bmanuel  III.  Her 
activity  in  promoting  the  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  interesta  of  the  king- 
dom, her  personal  interest  in  the  poor  and 
aSlieted,  her  beauty  and  accompIistuneDts, 
caused  ber  Bubjecta  to  atyle  her  "  the  Star  ol 
Italy." 

Uaisaret  of  Pcr'ma,  IS22-86;  Eegent  of  the 
Netherlands;  b.  Brussels;  daughter  of  Charles 
V  by  Margaret  van  Gheenst;  was  married, 
IfiSe,  to  Alessandro  of  Medici,  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence (aMassioated,  1537),  and,  1642,  to  Ot- 
tavio  Farnese,  DUke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  the  celebrated  gen- 
eral, Alexander  Farnese.  In  16GS  Philip  II 
made  her  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
position  she  filled  for  eight  years,  attempting 
the  weD-nigh  impossible  task  of  reconciling 
the  principles  of  Philip  II  and  the  instincts  of 
the  Dutch.  She  had  some  sympathy  for  the 
Ketherlanders,  and,  1664,  dismissed  Cardinal 
Granvella,  immediately  after  which  her  rela- 
tions to  Philip  11  became  desperate.  In  16S7 
she  retired  t^  Italy,  richly  endowed  by  the 
king,  and  not  nnregretted  by  the  people. 

HarEsret  of  Scotland,  Saint,  1040-03; 
Queen  of  Scotland ;  b.  Hungary ;  was  grand- 
niece  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
daughter  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
who  was  driven  int«  exile  by  Canute.  She  re- 
aided  at  the  English  court  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  she  accompanied  her 
brother,  Edgar  Atheling,  in  his  fiiglit  to  Scot- 
land. In  lOUQ  she  married  King  Malcolm  (Jan- 
more,  and  earned  canonization,  1S51,  by  her 
efforts  in  diffusing  Christianity,  and  especial- 
ly by  connecting  the  Scottish  with  the  Koman 
Church.  She  was  adopted  as  the  patron  saint 
of  Scotland,  1073. 

Uargaiet  of  Valola  (rti-v4'),  known  also 
as  Maboabet  ow  France  and  Mabaabet  ov 
Navabbe,  1662-1616;  Queen  of  Navarre;  b. 
6t  Ciermain-en-Laye;  daughter  of  Henry  II 
and  Catherine  da^  Medici;  was  married  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV,  only 
a  week  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 1672.  While  Henry  fled  she  remained 
at  court  till  1576,  when  she  rejoined  him 
at  N6rac.  In  licentiousness  of  character  she 
rivaled  her  husband,  with  whom  she  did  not 
long  remain.  After  Henry's  accession  as 
Henry  IV  her  marriage  was  annulled  by 
Clement  VIII,  1608.  In  1606  she  removed  to 
Paris,  where  she  cultivated  the  society  of 
scholars  and  men  of  letters.  She  left  "  Let- 
ters" and  "Memoirs"  of  considerable  value. 

■argail'ta,  island  of  VeneToela;  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  16  m.  N.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Araya;  area  about  460  sq.  m.;  consists  *f  two 
mooatalnou*  masses;   the  highest  point,  Ma- 


canao,  is  4,600  ft  above  the  sea.  Only  the  vol- 
leys are  available  for  agriculture;  the  princi- 
pal industries  are  the  fisheries  and  salt  mak- 
ing.    Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

Har'Kate,  seaport  town  on  the  isle  of  Thanet, 
Kent  Co.,  England;  74  m.  E.  by  S.  of  London. 
Its  ftsheries  are  important,  but  it  is  best 
known  as  a  fashionable  watering  place,  much 
frequented  during  the  summer.  Pop.  (1008) 
est.  at  26,000. 

Uaiia  Christina  (m&-re'&  krlB-t£'nB),  ISOfi- 
78;  Queen  of  Spain;  b.  Naples,  Italy;  daughter 
of  Fraocis  I,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies:  mar- 
ried, 1B29,  Ferdinand  VII,  King  of  Spain;  bore 
him  a  daughter  Isabella  (afterwards  Queen 
Isabella  II),  1830,  who,  the  king  having  abol- 
ished the  Salic  law  of  inheritance,  was  th« 
rightful  successor  to  the  throne.  On  the  king's 
death,  1833,  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
so-called  Carliets,  headed  by  Don  Carlos,  broth- 
er to  the  king  and  heir  presumptive  according 
to  Salic  law,  and  the  "  Christinos,"  headed  by 
the  queen.  Maria  Christina,  who  was  recent 
during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II,  scandalized 
the  progressists  or  radicals  by  her  subserviency 
to  the  policy  of  Louie  Philippe,  and  the  people 
in  general  by  her  immoralities.    She  was  com- 

Eelled  to  abdicate,  1840,  and  leave  the  country, 
ut  returned,  1844,  to  be  again  expelled,  1854, 
for  meddling  with  the  government.  After  liv- 
ing in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  sbe  re- 
turned, 1664,  to  Spain,  when,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1868  she  was  once  more  expelled.  £he 
returned  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson, 
Alfonso  XII,  to  the  throne,  1876. 

Maria  Loni'sa,  1701-1347;  Empress  of  the 
French;  b.  Vienna;  daughter  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  of  Austria;  was  married,  1810,  at 
Paris,  to  Napoleon  I,  who  had  obtained  a  di- 
vorce from  his  wife,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
for  the  sake  of  this  connection  with  Austria, 
and  bore  him  a  son,  1811.  During  the  cam- 
paigna  of  1812  and  1813  she  was  appointed 
regent.  She  was  not  allowed  to  follow  her 
husband  when  he  abdicated,  and  took  up  her 
residence  in  SchSobrunn,  near  Vienna.  By  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Cluas- 
talla  were  given  her.  After  the  death  of  Na- 
poleon she  contracted  a  marriage  with  Count 
Niepperg. 

Haria'nas,  group  of  fifteen  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  formerly  called  the 
Ladrone  Islands  and  belonged  to  Spain.  The 
largest  island,  Guam,  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S., 
18B8,  and  the  rest,  together  with  the  Caroline, 
and  Pelew  Islands  were  sold  to  Germany,  1899, 
for  $4,200,000.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin 
and  have  a  «-arm,  healthful  climate.  Moat  of 
them  are  thickly  wooded  and  fertile,  producing 
cocoanuts,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Ma- 
gellsn,  1621,  and  called  Iab  lalaa  de  los  La- 
drones  ("the  thieves'  islands"),  on  account  of 
a  strong  propensity  to  theft  observed  in  the 
natives.  In  18B7  the  Spaniards  established  a 
regular  settlement  on  Guam  and  called  the  is- 
lands Marianne  Islands,  after  Queen  Maria 
Anna.  Area,  abt.  240  sq.  m..  Pop.  (1901) 
2,132.  LiOOQ   C 
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lbii'«  There'u,  1717-80;  ArebduchesB  of 
Aiutrift,  Queen  of  Uuiuaiy  and  Bohemia,  and 
EmpreM  of  Qermany;  b.  Vienna;  d>u)itbter  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI;  woa  declared  sole 
heir  of  all  the  poaseaeioDs  of  the  houae  of 
Hnpsburg  hj  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
married,  173S,  to  Francis  Stephen,  Grand 
Duke  of  TuBCUxy.  On  the  death  of  her  father 
(October  20,  1740)  Bhe  aacended  the  throne, 
and  appointed  her  husband  eoregent.  Claims 
to  vanoua  parts  of  her  inheritance  verc  raised 
immediately,  &  formidable  alliance  was  formed 
egainat  her  between  Spain,  France,  Bavaria, 
SaxoDf.  and  Pmaaia,  and  the  AuHtrian  War 
of  SucceMion  (mo  SucCESSioit  Wabs)  began. 
The  beroio  Teaolnteneea  of  the  foung  empreaa, 
however,  Bad  the  ehivalrous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  aaved  her  crown,  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapeile,  1T48,  she  lost 
only  Parma  and  Fiaeenza  to  Spain  and  Silesia 
to  Pmasia,  while  her  husband  was  recognized 
aa  Emperor  of  Oermany,  In  1753  Prince 
Kaunitt  became  Austrian  chancellor,  and  ha 
succeeded  tn  forming  an  alliance  between  Aus- 
tria, France,  Saxony,  and  Russia  tor  the  hu- 
miliation of  Prussia.  The  Seven  Years'  War, 
although  conducted  by  Austria  with  great 
vigor  and  some  success,  brought  no  result; 
the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  1703,  left  Silesia  a 
Prussian  possession.  On  August  IS,  1766,  the 
Emperor  Francis  I  died,  and  Maria  Thereea 
took  her  eldest  son,  Joseph,  as  eoregent.  It 
was  probably  due  to^his  influence  that  she 
participated,  though  not  until  she  received  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  in  the  first  partition  of 
Poland,  1772,  which  brought  Gallcia  and  Lu- 
domeria  under  the  Austrian  dominion.  Turkey 
was  compelled  to  pede  Bukowina  (February 
25,  1777},  but  the  plan  of  annexing  Bavaria 
was  foiled,  and  the  Austrian  influence  in  Oer- 
many received  a  severe  check.  In  the  interior 
her  government  was  Buccessful  and  marked 
with  great  energy  and  wisdom.  Bhe  left  four 
sons,  of  whom  the  oldest,  Joseph  II,  succeeded 
her,  and  sis  daughters,  of  whom  the  next  to 
the  youngest  was  Marie  Antoinette. 

Marie  Aqielie  (mft-re'  &-mA-1fi'),  I7S2-1B66; 
(^ueen  of  the  French;  b.  near  Naples;  dau^h- 
tor  of  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  Carolina  Maria,  Archduchess  of  Austria ; 
married  at  Palermo,  1S09,  Louis  Philippe,  with 
whom  she  ascended  the  French  throne,  1S30. 
She  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  Legitimist 
□nd  Ultramontane  principles  of  her  race,  and 
dpplored  the  revolution  w^ich  made  her  queen, 
hut  abstained  from  meddling  in  public  affairs. 
On  February  24,  1B48,  she  vainly  attempted  to 
dissuade  her  husband  from  abdicating.  She 
Kharcd  his  exile  in  England,  and  there,  as  in 
France,  her  character  commanded  universal 
respect. 

Marie  Antoinette  (SA-tirt-net'),  176B-e3; 
(^Licen  of  France;  b.  Vienna;  fifth  daughter  of 
^laria  Theresa  and  Francis  I;  married  at  Ver- 
snitles,  1770,  to  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis 
XVI),  to  whom  she  bore  four  children,  of 
whom  two  died  in  infancy;  the  other  two  were 
Louis  XVII  and  the  Duchess  of  Angmilfime. 
The  indolence  of  her  husband  and  the  des- 
perate state  of  affairs  compelled  her  to  aied- 
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die  with  politics.  The  character  of  Louis  pre- 
vented him  from  following  her  influence,  and 
the  result  was  a  series  of  half  measures  which 
liecame  blunders,  and  of  violence  which  ended 
in  n'eak  submission.  She  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  and  after  the  unfortunate  at- 
tempt at  flight,  June  21,  1701,  her  doom  was 
certain.  In  August,  1792,  she  was  Imprisoned 
and  subjected  to  humiliations  which  were  borne 
with  heroism,  as  were  the  insults  heaped  on 
her  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Con- 
demned to  death,  October  IS,  1793,  she  was 
executed  the  following  day,  preserving  her  dig- 
nity to  the  last. 

Marie  de  Medlcia  (d6  ma-de-ses'),  1673- 
1S42;  Qneen  of  France;  b.  Florence;  daughter 
of  Francis  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  was 
married,  1600,  to  Henry  IV,  King  of  France, 
to  wliom  she  bore  a  son,  afterwards  Louis 
Xni.  She  was  beautiful,  passionate,  aibbi- 
tiousj  Henry  alwaya  avoided  her;  and  she  was 
not  crowned  till  the  day  before  his  assassina-  ' 
tion.  May  13,  I6I0.  From  this  time  she  con- 
ducted the  government,  together  with  her  fa- 
vorites, the  Coucinia,  till  the  conspiracy  of  de 
Luynea,  April  14,  J617,  after  which  she  was 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Blois.  On  the  death 
(if  de  Luynes,  1621,  she  took  her  place  in  the 
king's  council,  having  been  reconciled  to  him 
by  Richelieu;  but  be^ji  intriguing  against  Uie 
new  minister,  too,  and  was  deposed,  1830,  and 
confined  in  Uie  Castle  o^  Compi^ne.  Thence 
she  escaped,  wandered  in  Sngland  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  miserable 
circumstances. 

Marie  Galante  (gft-IBAf),  one  of  the  Frendi 
W.  Indian  islands;  IT  m.  ESE.  of  Guadeloupe, 
of  which  it  is  a  political  dependency;  area, 
63  sq.  m.;  principal  town.  Grand  Bourg;  ehi^ 
product,  sugar;  unportant  whale  flaheriea  oS 
the  coast.     Pop.  abt  17,000. 

Mariet'ta,  capital  of  Washington  Co.,  Ohio; 
on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouui  of  the  Musk- 
ingum; SO  m.  BE.  of  Zanesville,  It  is  in  the 
great  oil  region  of  Ohio  and  W.  Virginia;  is 
principally  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  river 
commerce;  and  has  flour,  planing,  and  saw 
mills,  carriage,  tub,  bucket,  and  chair  facto- 
ries; foundries  and  machine  shops;  tanneries, 
breweries,  ear  shops,  oil  works,  boat  yard,  and 
tool  works.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Marietta 
College,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  relics  of  the 
mound  builders.     Pop.    (1910)    12,023. 

Mariette',  AuEUste  Edonaid  (also  known  as 
Mabiette  Pasha),  1S21-81;  trench  archaol- 
ogist;  b.  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  became  professor 
in  the  college  of  his  native  place  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Having  beooma  interested  in  Egyptol- 
ogy,  he  removed  to  Paris,  184B,  where  ha 
taught  the  science  for  two  years.  In  1860  ha 
went  to  Egypt,  and  during  the  following  thirty 
years  devoted  himself  to  excavations  and  re- 
search, working  principally  at  Sakkarah,  the 
Serapeum  at  Memphis,  at  Abydoa,  Thebes, 
Edfu,  Denderah,  and  Tanis.  The  founding  of 
the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Bulak  (afterwards 
at  Giieh)  was  due  to  bis  efforts,  and  of  it  he 
was  long  the  director,  as  well  aa  inspector 
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general  knd  gnardlui  of  the  national  m<niu- 
rnenU.  Among  his  beet  known  books  are  "  The 
Berapeum  at  Memphis,"  "  Deir  et'  Bahari," 
"  Earnak,"  "  Abydos,"  "  Denderah,"  "  Monu- 
ments of  Upper  Egjpt." 

Har'ixDld,  popular  name  for  varioiu  jellow- 
flowered  plants,  but  especially  for  those  of  the 
genera  Tagetet  and  Cal- 
endula, of  the  order  Cont- 
po«<«B.  The  Bo-called 
African  and  French 
marigolds  are  of  the 
first  -  mentioned  genus. 
Both  ate  S,  American. 
The  true  marigold  (C, 
offioinalia),  indigenous  to 
the  S.  of  Europe,  has 
louK  been  cultivated  in 

Hoilnes',  troops  en- 
listed for  service  on 
board  men-of-war  and 
at  nava)  stations.  Con- 
sidered in  the  light  of 
infantry    serving    afloat, 

tinct  corps,  coeval  with 
navies.  Amons  the 
Greeks  they  were  known 
as  Bpibatas,  a  elaas  de- 
scribed by  biatorians  as  the  fighting  men 
who  served  exclusively  on  board  ships  of 
war.  Though  armed  like  the  infantry  on 
shore,  they  were  yet  distinct  from  tlie  land 
troops,  and  entirely  unlike  the  rowers  or 
manners  who  served  in  the  fleet.  The  number 
of  epibatie  assigned  to  each  vessel  bore  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  crew  as  the  number 
of  marines  to  the  crew  of  a  modem  man-of- 
war.  The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  1775,  authorising  the  en- 
listment  of  two  battalions,  to  be  styled  "  first 
and  second  battalions  of  marines."  After  the 
adoption  of  the  {>re8eut  Constitution  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  navy,  the  !Marine  Corps 
was  again  called  into  existence,  1709,  "estab- 
lishing  and  organizing  a  marine  corp^."  The 
Marine  Corps,  under  the  commandunt,  is  at 
any  time  liable  to  do  duty  in  the  forts  and 
garrisons  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  seacoost  or  any 
other  duty  on  shore,  as  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  direct.  In  the  World  War 
the  U.  S.  Marmefl  served  most  Eallantlv  and 
'  rffectively  at  Bouresches,  BelTeau  Wood, 
Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  Argoooe,  and  on 
the  Rhine. 

Huinette',  capital  of  Marinette  Co.,  Wis.; 
on  Ureen  Boy,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Menominee 
River;  40  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Green  Bay;  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  is  near  large  tracts  of 
valuable  hard  and  soft  wood  forests  and  beds 
of  iron  ort  Two  bridges  connect  the  city  with 
Menominee,  Mich.  The  city  has  a  large  traf- 
fic, and  is  principally  engaged  In  the  lumber 
industrv  and  in  pulp  and  paper  making.  Pop, 
iinO)  lifilO. 
■ar'lnu  (pop«s).  Sm  HAxmr. 
Har'lo,  Giuseppe  (Makquis  di  Caitdia), 
1810-83;  Italian  hirgpi;  b.  Cagliari,  Sardinia; 
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made  his  d£but  in  Paris,  1830,  tmder  the  af- 
sumed  name  of  Uabio,  in  "  Robert  le  Diable." 
He  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leading  ten- 
or, and  was  a  great  favorite  in  England,  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  U.  S.  He  married 
Gtulia  Qrisi.  In  1871  he  retiared  from  the 
stage  in  London. 

Marioratry,  or  Haiyolatry,  worship  of  Maiy, 
the  mother  of  Jesu'^.  The  term  is  used  with- 
out proper  foundation  to  imply  that  Roman 
Catholics  give  the  same  worship  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  as  to  God,  Latvia  is  used  by 
Catholics  and  orthodox  Greeks  only  of  ths 
reverence  due  to  God  atone.  The  reverence  ac- 
corded to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  of  a  vastly 
lower  order,  kno^vn  as  hyperdulia,  though  it 
is  of  much  higher  order  than  that  given  to 
the  saints,  called  dulia.  In  1854  a  general 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  defined 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin — that  is,  declared  that  it 
was  of  faith  to  believe  that  Mary  hod  never 
borne  the  taint  of  original  sin,  like  other  chil- 
dren of  Adam. 

Marion,  Frauds  1732-00;  American  soldier; 
b.  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  S,  C. ;  served  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  1760,  and 
was  a  captain  in  Middleton's  regiment,  1761 ; 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  rose  from  captain 
of  a,r«^ment  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental arm;  (1770);  took  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Fort  Moultrie,  the  si^  of  Savannah, 
and  the  defense  of  Charleston.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  he  carried  on  a  partisan 
warfare  in  S.  Carolina  with  the  British,  at 
the  head  of  a  brigade  raised  by  himself,  and 
by  his  adroitness  in  attack  and  escape  became 
known   as   "the   Swamp   Fox";    he   also   took 

Sirt  in  battles  in  connection  with  the  army  of 
reene.     After  the  war  he  served  in  the  state 
senate  and  as  general  of  the  state  militia. 

Marion,  capital  of  Grant  Co.,  Ind.;  on  the 
Mississinewa  River;  07  ni.  NE.  of  Indianap- 
olis; has  glass  factories,  malleable  iron  worlu, 
and  fiour  and  rolling  mills;  is  the  seat  of  a 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  a  state  normal  school, 
and  of  several  sanitariums.  Pop.  (IBIO)  10,- 
360. 

Marionettes',  small  figures  set  in  motion  on 
a  miniature  stage  by  a  concealed  mechanism. 
of  springs  and  wires  or  cords,  to  represent  the 
action  of  a  pantomime.  This  amusement  was 
kno^^-n  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  has 
been  popular  in  Italy  ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages  under  the  name  of  fantoccini;  and  was 
introduced  into  France  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IX.  In  England  the  puppet  show  was  common 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  survives  in 
the  well-known  exhibitions  of  "Punch  and 
Judy,"    It  is  still  popular  in  France  and  Italy.    , 

Mariottes*  Law.    See  Boti,e's  Law. 

Maripo'sa  Lil'iea,  popular  name  for  species 

of  Ca/<jcfiorlt(8,  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
all  natives  of  the  « .  V.  S.  and  Mexico.  They 
grow  from  eorms,  producing  sparingly  leafy, 
herbaceous   stems,   bearing   large,   showy,   ter- 
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mioBl  flowers,  conBiating  of  three  outer  nurrow 
aegments,  and  three  inner  broad  onea,  which 
are  mostl}'  glandular  and  bearded.  Tbirty-two 
Hpeciee  are  known,  of  which  C.  cenustus,  C. 
luteiM,  and  C  pulchellvs  of  California,  and 
C.  nutallii  and  C.  gunniionii  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  are  beat  Imown.     Many  species  are 


Har'itime  Lav.    See  Imtebnationai.  Law. 

Uarit'za,  principal  fiver  of  Rumelia,  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  rises  in  the  Balkans,  Hows  geU' 
erally  BE.,  becomes  navigable  at  Adrianople, 
and  empties  into  the  ^gean  Sea  at  Enos. 

Ha'iins,  Caius,  155-86  b.c.;  Roman  militair 
officer;  b.  Arpinum;  served  under  Scipio  Al- 
ricBHUB  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  134;  cbosen 
a  tribune,  119;  married  Julia,  the  aunt  of 
Juliua  Cffsar;  was  leeate  and  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Africa, 
109;  elected  consul,  107,  and  brought  the  war 
to  a  close;  rei^lected  consul,  103,  102;  defeated 
the  Teutons  and  Cimbri,  rfho  had  invaded 
Italy;  again  elected  consul,  100.  At  the  end 
of  the  social  war,  88,  he  obtained  by  violent 
and  unconstitutional  meana  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridatea,  which  the  Senate 
had  already  intrusted  to  Sulla.  Sulla,  who 
had  the  army  at  his  back,  forced  Marius  to 
flee  for  his  life,  and  the  latter  took  refuge  in 
Africa.  During  the  contusion  in  Rome  while 
Sulla  was  absent,  Marius  returned  and  allied 
himself  with  Cinna,  consul  of  the  popular 
party.  Together  they  inaugurated  a  reign  of 
terror  and  vengeance.  They  were  designated 
aa  consuls  for  36,  during  which  Marius  died. 

Harivauz  (inH-rS-vO') ,  Pierre  Catlet  de  Cham- 
blaia  de,  1688-1763;  French  dramatiet  and 
novelist;  b.  Paris;  author  of  the  novels,  "La 
Vie  de  Mariane,"  "  I*  Paysan  Parvenu,"  etc., 
and  of  twenty-eight  comedies,  including  "  Jcu 
de  I'Amour  et  du  Hazard,"  "  Les  Fauases  Con- 
fidences," and  "  L'Epreuve,"  which  have  held 
their  place  upon  the  stage. 

Hai'jorsm,  popular  name  for  aeveral  aro- 
matic herbs  of  the  genus  Origanum.    The  corn- 


used  in  cookery,  and  its  essential  oil  Is  em- 
ployed in  perfumery. 

Haik,  standard  unit  of  the  German  imperial 
monetary  system;  equal  to  about  twenty-three 
cents  U.  S.  gold. 

Hark  An'tony.    See  Astonius  Mabcus. 

Mark,  Saint,  author  of  the  second  book  of 
the  New  Testament;  b.  probably  in  Jerusalem; 
was  named  John,  hut  to  this  was  added,  ac- 
cording to  a  Jewish  custom  of  that  time,  the 
Roman  surname  of  Mark;  was,  without  doubt, 
a  cousin  of  Barnabas  the  Levite;  accompanied 
him  and  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Cyprus  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  but  left  them 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  second 
journey  St.  Paul  refuEsed  to  have  Mark  for  a 
companion,  and  the  latter,  with  Barnabas,  went 
to  Oyprua  and  thence  to  other  countries  not 
mentioned  in  the  history  (Acts).  Later,  Mark 
became  reconciled  to  St.  Paul,  and  about  the 
year  82  they  were  together  in  Rome.  Several 
ancient  writers  attribute  to  Mark  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  accord- 
ing to  them  he  was  its  first  bishop.  At  all 
events,  it  was  from  AleTundria  that,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Venetians  carried  hia  asheH 
and  deposited  them  in  the  cathedral  to  which* 
they  gave  his  name.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  celebrates  April  25th  as  his  festival. 
About  the  Oospei  of  St.  Mark  the  following 
testimonies  of  the  Fathers  are  practically  ac- 
cepted: ( 1 )  That  it  was  composed  1^  the 
evangelist  Mark;  (2)  that  he  wrote  it  from 
the  narrations  which  he  heard  from  the  lipe 
of  Peter  in  the  churches  which  he  visited  to- 
ffether  with  him;  (3)  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  Christians  of 
that  capital. 

Harkliain,  Sir  Clements  Bobert,  1830-1016; 
English  geographer;  b.  StillinRBeet;  resigned  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  navy,  1H51;  afterwards  held 
sevprnl  appointments  in  London ;  traveled  ex- 
tensively! was  geographer  to  the  Abysiinian 
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expedition;  introduced  tbe  cinchona  tree  into 
India;  vos  for  tnany  years  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Qei^aphical  Society  and  tlie  H&kluyt 
Society ;  became  president  of  each ;  knighted, 
1896.  Hia  works  include  "  TravelH  in  Peru 
and  India,"  "  Qnichua  Orammar  and  Diction- 
ary," "  History  of  the  Abysainian  Bspedition," 
"  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys,"  "  Franklin's 
FootatepB,"  a  translation  of  ths  "  Reports  on 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "  The  Threshold  of  the 
Unknown  Regions,"  "  General  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Persia,"  and  "  History  of  Peru " ; 
was  also  editor  of  the  Oeographical  Magazine. 

Hark  Twain.    Bee  CLKMxna,  Saicuel  Lano- 


Hail,  clay  oontaininK  a  large  proportion  of 

carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  forty  '-  "" 

coit.     If  the  marl  consistB  largely 


carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  forty  to  flftv  per 
cent.  If  the  marl  consista  largely  of  shells  or 
fragments   of   Bhells,   it   is   called   shell   marl. 


Harl  deposits  are  often  found  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  white  mud 
filled  with  minute,  fresh-water  shells  ot  living 
specie*.     Marl  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Marl'borotiKii,  Jolu  ChnrchiU  (first  Duke  of), 
10S(>-1T22 ;  British  general ;  b.  Ashe,  Devon- 
shire, England;  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  ensign 
in  the  guards.  He  served  in  the  force  sent  to 
aid  the  French  in  Holland,  and  was  made 
colonel  by  Louis  XIV;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  after  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678) 
tbe  Buke  of  York  gave  him  high  appointments 
in  his  household.  He  received  military  pro- 
motion ;  was  made  Lord  Churchill  in  the  peer- 
age of  Scotland;  uid  soon  after,  on  the  mar- 
rtage  of  tbe  Princess  Anne  (1683),  Lady 
Churchill  was  made  chief  lady  of  her  bedcham- 
ber. When  the  Duke  of  York  became  James 
II,  Churchill  was  made  general  and  Baron  of 
Saodridge,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France.  On  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth he  performed  important  military  serv- 
ices, and  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor  was  due  to 
him.  On  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange, 
Churchill  was  made  a  lieutenant  general  and 
appointed  to  an  important  command.  He  soon 
joined  William,  and  lady  Churchill  persuaded 
Anne  to  leave  London  and  to  join  the  N.  in- 
surgents. The  influence  of  the  Chuichills  was 
employed  to  induce  Anne  to  waive  her  supe- 
rior claim  to  the  throne  over  William.  For 
this  Lord  Churchill  received  valuable  appoint- 
ments and  was  made  Earl  of  Marllwrough.  He 
was  sent,  1S99,  to  command  the  British  forces 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  repulsed  the  French 
at  Walcourt.  The  next  year  he  led  an  army 
to  Ireland,  and  took  Cork  and  Kinsale.  He 
early  began  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
king,  and  completely  deceived  him.  In  1892 
he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments 
and  for  a  time  conflned  in  tbe  Tower. 

When  Anne  became  queen  (IT02)  be  was 
made  captain  general,  and  soon  practicallv 
ruled  the  kingdom-  As  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land he  completed  the  arrangements  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France,  and  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  the 
grand  alliance,  when  he  entered  on  a  surpris- 
iag  career  of  victory.    After  various 


MARMOSET 

the  cam^ign  of  Blenheim,  in  cooperation  with 
Prince  Eugene,  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1704,  and  on  August  13th  the  battle  of  that 
name  was  won.  He  was  successful  in  the  op- 
erations of  170S,  when  the  Oerman  emperor 
conferred  on  him  the  lordship  ot  Mindelheim, 
with  the  title  oi  prince.  Tbe  battle  ot  Ramil- 
lies  Vas  won.  May  23,  1706,  and  other  aoo- 
cesses    marked    this   campaign.      On    July    11, 

1708,  he  won  the  baUle  ot  Oadenarde.  Lille 
was  taken  the  same  year.     On  September   11, 

1709,  aided  by  Eug^e,  be  won  the  great  battle 
of  Malplaquet.  His  Isjit  campaign,  1711,  when 
he  capturM  the  fortress  of  Bouchain,  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  effective  ot  all.  In  tlie 
meanwhile  the  ministry  of  Godolphin  was 
overthrown,  1710,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  dismissed,  and  Harley,  as  Earl  ot  Oxford, 
became  the  head  of  a  Tory  cabinet,  1711. 
Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his  offices, 
JanuaiT  1,  1712.  He  left  England  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  but  returned  on  the  day  of 
the  accession  of  the  house,  of  Hanover,  was 
appointed  a  priiy  councilor,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  George  I  was  restored  to  his  offices 
and  honors.  He  rendered  prompt  service  in 
the  direction  ot  the  campaign  of  1715  against 
the  Pretender,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  immense  wealth, 
died  at  Windsor  Lodge,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Harlowe,  Chriitophei,  1564-93;  English 
dramatist;  b.  Canterbury;  became  dramatist 
to  the  Lord  Admiral's  Company,  I^ndon; 
chief  worliB  "  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus," 
"  The  Jew  of  Malta,"  "  Edward  II,"  first  part 
of  narrative  poem  "Hero  and  Leander";  be- 
lieved by  many  critics  the  author  of  the  second 
and  third  parts  of  "  Henry  VI,"  included  in 
Shakespeare's  works. 

Marmont  (mir-meA'),  Angaste  Frederic 
Louis  Viease  de  (Dttkb  of  ^ouetA),  1774- 
1 852 ;  marshal  o  t  France ;  b.  Chatil  lon-sur- 
Seine;  as  aid  to  Napoleon  served  in  the  E^p- 
tian  campaign;  made  general  of  division  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo  and  marshal  on  battle- 
field of  Zuaym;  lost  battle  of  Salamanca,  July 
22,  1812;  commanded  the  troops  in  and  around 
Paris,  1814,  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  abdi- 
cate by  evacuating  the  capital  and  entering 
into  negotiations  with  the  allied  powers.  Na- 
poleon excluded  him,  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
from  the  general  amnesty,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee,  while  afterwards  Louis  XVIII 
made  him  a  peer  of  France  and  loaded  him 
with  honors. 

Hai'mora,  Sea  of,  body  of  water  which  sepa- 
rates European  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  com- 
munleat«8  with  the  Black  Bea  by  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople,  or  Bosporus,  and  with  the 
,^ean  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles; 
ie  136  m.  long  and  45  m.  broad.  The  island 
of  Marmora-,  in  tJiis  sea,  is  famous  for  its  fine 
marble  and  alabaster. 

Mar'moaet,  name  applied  to  Torious  small 
S.  American  monkeys  of  the  family  Midida 
and  genera  Bapale,  Midag,  etc  They  are  the 
nearest  of  all  the  true  monkeys  to  th<  lemurine 


QuiidruiUaiia.      These   creaturee   are   harmleBa, 
affectionate,  and   often  very  beautiful.     Ihey 


SlLKT    MaJIMOBWT, 


M«ni«  (main),  a  river  of  FVance/the  Matrona 
of  the  oncieote  and  the  most  considerable  tribu- 
tary of  tbe  Seine,  on  the  right.  It  tiaea  in  the 
plateau  of  I^angres;  flows  through  the  Depart- 
menta  of  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Aiene,  and 
Seinfr«t-Maroe;  passes  Chauniont,  Joinville,  St. 
Didier.  Vitry,  Chalons,  Ejiemay,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Manx;  and  joins  the  Seine  at 
Charenton,  about  4  m.  above  FariE.  It  gave  i(a 
name  to  one  of  the  most  etubbomlj'  contested 
militaty  campaigns  in  hiEtury.  Lurly  in  the 
Wor]dWar(Aug.  31, 1914),  IheAUiiEestabliahed 
a  defensive  line  along  the  Mame,  Seine,  and 
Meuse  for  the  aafe-guarding  of  Paris.  While 
engagementB  were  fought  at  the  places  above 
oamM.  what  was  termed  "the  battle  of  the 
Mame  took  place  Sept.  6-10  fcllowing,  when 
iba  GemaoB  reached  the  extreme  p<  int  of  their 
advance,  and  w^e  driven  back  Irom  the  Mame 
to  the  Aiane  river,  where  they  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  for  three  years  on  a  front  of  300 
miles.  On  May  27,  1918,  the  Germans  started 
another  drive  against  the  Mame  defenses;  June 
1,  tiiey  again  crossed  the  river;  July  13,  they 
made  their  last  attack  in  the  vicinity  of  Epemay; 
and  July  15  their  advance  was  permanently 
checked,  lai^ly  by  V.  S.  forces.  Marshal  Jtfire 
oranmanded  the  aefelise. 

Hamix  [mSr-nSks'),  Philipp  van,  theologian, 
diplomatist,  and  author;  baron  of  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde;  b.  in  Brussela,  1638;  was  educated  in 
Geneva  under  Calvin  and  Beza;  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  1500  to  1568  worked  against  Sppin- 
ieh  political  and  religious  tyranny;  was  exiled 
with  William  of  Orange.  In  1573  he  was  it- 
prisoner  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1583-86  he 
was  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  it  was  laid 
to  his  charge  that  the  city  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  latter  year  without  stipulat- 
ing for  religious  liberty.  During  the  rest  of 
bis  life  he  lived  quietly  upon  his  estates.  He 
died  in  Leyden,  December  IS,  1608,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  superintend  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Dnteh. 


MAROT 

Manx'co.    Bee  Mobocoo. 

Marochetti  (mB-r5-ket'te),  Carlo  (Baron), 
1805-a7i  Italian  sculptor;  b.  Turin;  natural- 
ized and  educated  in  France;  exhibited,  1829, 
in  Paris  a  group,  "A  Qirl  Flaying  with  a 
Dog,"  whieh  attracted  much  attention;  after 
1848  removed  to  London,  where  he  died.  His 
principal  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Emmanuel  Philibert  at  Turin,  a  colossal  statue 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  London,  besides 
busts  and  statues  of  Prince  Albert,  the  queen, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  etc.,  and  the  tomb  of  . 
Napoleon  in  the  Invalidea. 

Msroni  (mB-rfi-nS'),  river  of  Quiana,  sepa. 
rating  the  Dutch  from-  the  French  colony; 
rises  in  the  highlands  near  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil,  takes  a  general  N.  course  and  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  about  426 
m.  Seagoing  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  Armina 
fall,  50  m.  from  the  mouth,  and  above  that 
there   are  considerable   stretches  of  navigable 

Har'onites,  Christian  people  of  Syria  who 
take  their  name  from  their  first  monothelitic 
bishop.  John  Maron  or  Maro,  who  died  701 
A.D.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  from  200,000 
to  260,000.  Thev  live  chiefly  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  Lebanon,  but  are  found  also  all  over  tbe 
Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Lebanon,  with  a  few  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Syria.  They  are  Boman 
Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite.  They  have  a 
patriarch  who  lives  at  Canubin,  a  monastery 
near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  but  who  hears,  in 
common  with  five  other  dignitaries,  the  tttle 
of  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Tliey  have  also  m^ 
ropolitans  of  Tjre,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
and  Cyprus,  besides  seven  bishops.  They  were 
anciently  monothelites,  hut  having  joined,  in 
the  second  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  1182,' 
renounced  their  heresy  before  the  Latin  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  Aimeric  III.  In  1445  they 
were  more  formally  united  to  the  Roman  ■ 
Catholic  Church.  They  are  hospiteble  toward 
all  Christians;  speak  Arabic  or  Greek;  con- 
eider  the  Syriac  their  sacred  language;  and 
make  use  of  Syro-Chaldean  books. 

MaiooDs',  name  formerly  used  in  Jamaica 
for  runaway  slaves  and  their  descendants.  It 
has  been  applied  to  a  similar  class  in  Guiana, 
where,  however,  they  are  generally  known  as 
bush  negroes. 

'  Haros  (mSr-Osh'),  river' of  Europe  which 
rises  in  Transylvania,  near  the  frontier  of 
Moldavia,  flows  in  a  W.  direction  into  Hun-' 
gary,  and  jointe  the  Theiss  opposite  Szegediu, 
after  a  course  of  about  400  m.,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

Harot  (mB-r&'),  atment,  1496-1644;  French 
poet;  b.  Cabors.  At  the  age  of  ten  was  taken _ 
te  Paris ;  studied  law,  but  soon  became  page 
to  Nicolas  de  Neuvi lie,  Seigneur  deVilleroy.  In 
1515  dedicated  an  allegorical  poem,  "Temple 
de  Cupidon,"  to  Francis  I,  and  thereupon  was 
atteohed  to  tbe  suite  of  his  sister.  Marguerite 
d'Angouleme,  ISID.  Took  part  In  the  battle 
of  Favia,  1626:  was  wounded  and  taken  pris. 
oner.  Soon  released,  returned  to  France,  fell 
under  snspicion  of  holding  Protestant  opimona. 


MARQUE,  LETTERS  OF 

and  waa  thrown  into  the  Chfttelet.  By  iiit«r- 
Tcntion  of  Biahop  of  Chartres  wa«  traiuferred 
to  Chutraa.  While  here  composed  "  L'Enfer," 
a  satire  on  his  imprisonnieiit  in  the  Chttelet. 
Set  at  libert?  b^  Francis  I,  1627,  but  waa  soon 
in  priaoD  for  aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner ; 
a,  poem  to  the  king  again  freed  him.  Became 
valet  de  chambre  of  the  king  on  the  death  of 
hia  father.  Publiahed  "  Adolescence  Clemen- 
tine," followed  the  next  year  by  a  second.  His 
relations  with  PToteatants  subjected  him  B^fain 
to  suspicion  of  heresy;  fled  to  the  court  of  his 
patroness.  Marguerite,  now  Queen  of  Navarre, 
1534,  then  er<Msed  into  Italy.     He  returned 


fifty  Psalms,  at  first  encouraged  by  Francis  I, 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne;  Beza  com- 
pleted his  translation,  and  issuoi  it  in  the 
FrenDb  Protestant  churches.  He  fled  to  Ge- 
nera, and  then  to  Qurin,  where  he  died, 

Muqne  (mirk),  Let'teia  of,  in  international 
law,  the  consent  of  a  goTemment,  expressed  in 
a  formal  permission,  that  a  certain  vessel  may 
act  as  a  privateer  when  the  requisite  bonds 
and  formalities  have  been  given  or  complied 
with.  The  words  are  explained  best  by  the 
French  lettrt*  de  marque — i.e.,  of  stamp,  or 
stamped  letters,  like  lettree  de  cachet,  letters 
of  seal,  or  sealed  with  the  king's  signet,  but 
specially  ^viiig  authority  to  arrest.  They 
are,  then,  stamped  letters  allowing  reprisals  or 
private  warfare;    See  Pbivateeb. 


belonging  to  France  since  1842;  consisting  of 
twelve  ialands;  total  area,  4S0  so.  m.;  pop. 
S,424.  The  largest  island  is  Nukahiva;  area, 
186  eq.  m.;  greatest  elevation  {and  highest  in 
the  group),  3,840  ft.  The  second  in  size  is 
Hiraoa;  area,  156  sq.  m. ;  is  the  most  densely 

Kpulated.  Only  six  of  the  islands  'are  in- 
bited.  They  are  all  mountainous,  with  great 
depths  of  water  close  to  tbem,  and  poor  har- 
bors. The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  but 
not  unhealthful.  The  inhabitants  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Tahitans,  and  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  the  finest  physical  forms  known. 
Tattooing  is  universally  practiced.  Cannibal- 
ism was  practiced  as  late  as  1867.  They  pro- 
fess Roman  Catholicism  almost  universally. 
The  BE.  islands  were  discovered  by  Mendano, 
l&SJi,  and  Capt. .  Cook  touched  there  on  hie 
second  voyage,  1772.  The  NW.  islands,  which 
are  somewhat  aeparated  and  are  sometimes 
called  Washington  Islands,  were  discovered, 
1791,  by  Capt.  IngTBhom,  of  the  U.  S. 

Marquette  (mBr-'ket'),  Jacqnes,  1637-7S; 
French  missionary;  b.  Laon;  sailed,  1666,  as  a 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Canada;  founded  the  mis- 
sion of  Sault  Bte.  Mane,  1668;  went,  1669, 
from  La  Points  du  Saint  Esprit  (now  in  Mich- 
inn)  to  Uaokinaw,  where,  1671.  be  built  a 
abapel;  acoompanied  Joliet  in  his  expedition 
of  I6T3  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi, 
and  returned  via  the  Illinois  Biver  and  Oreen 
Bay,  Wis.;  opened,  167S,  the  mission  at  Kas- 
kaakia,  but,  finding  his  strength  failing,  set 
out  to  return  to  Sackinaw,  and  died  on  the 


journey  near  tJie  month  of  Marquette  River, 
in  what  is  now  Hiohigail. 


of  Markgraf,  it  originally  elgnlfled  an  officer 
who  governed  a  mark  or  frontier  district.  As 
an  honorary  title  it  waa  first  bestowed  in 
England,  1386.  A  marquis  is  addresaed  as 
"  the  most  honorable."  The  title  of  his  wife 
is  "  marchioness,"  and  she  is  also  addresaed  as 
"  most  honorable,"  or  as  "  your  ladyship." 

Mar'Tiase,  in  law,  the  conjugal  union  of  one 
man  with  one  woman.  In  Christian  communi- 
ties the  marriage  relation  is  considered  Oie 
most  solemn  of  contracts;  and,  excepting  in 
Protestant  countries,  it  is  r^aided  as  a  sacra- 
ment, la  England,  although  not  a  sacrament 
of  the  Church,  it  is  not  only  celebrated  aa  a 
religious  ceremony,  but  until  very  recently  it 
fell  almost  exclusively  under  the  ocurniuuice  of 
the  ecclasiastical  courts.  In  the  U.  S.  mar- 
riage is,  by  law,  only  a  civil  contract;  mag- 
istrates, equally  with  clergymen,  have  a  right 
to  solemnize  it;  but  it  is  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice to  have  it  performed  by  a  clergyman,  with 
religious  ceremonies.  One  grave  question  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  singular  nncertainty;  it 
is ;  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete 
and  valid  marriage!  or  rather,  are  Uie  cere- 
monies and  forms,  or  any  of  them,  which  are 
indicated  by  law  or  are  customarily  used  for 
the  solemnisation  of  marriage,  indispensable, 
or  is  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties  suf&cientT 
When  this  question  of  the  vitlidity  of  marriage 
by  mere  consent  was  argued  in  England  be- 
fore the  lords,  the  six  law  peers  were  equally 
divided.  Lords  Brougham,  Denmon,  and  Camp- 
bell being  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage at  common  law,  and  Lords  Lyndhurst, 
Cott«nham,   and   Abinger   against   it. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  same  question 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
and  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  deciding  the  case 
( on  other  grounds ) ,  said ;  "  Upon  this  point 
the  court  is  equally  divided,  and  no  opinion 
can  be  given."  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  of 
American  decisions  favors  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Chancellor  -Walworth  (Rose  va. 
Clark,  8  Paige,  G74),  "that  any  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  to  be  husband  and 
wife  in  preacnti,  especially  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  cohabitation,  oonstitutes  a  valid  and 
binding  marriage,  if  there  is  no  legal  disabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  either  to  contract  matri- 
mony." Contracts  to  marry  at  a  future  time 
are  recognized  by  law.  The  promises  must  be 
reciproc^,  and  the  action  may  be  brought  b^ 
an  infant,  but  not  against  one.  IMrect  testi- 
mony to  the  promise  is  not  demanded.  The 
defense  most  usually  relied  on  is  a  denial  of 
the  promise ;  and  after  that,  the  bad  character 
of  the  plaintiff,  which,  it  made  out,  is  a  suffi- 
cient defense.  Contraots  in  restraint  of  mar- 
riage are  wholly  void,  by  the  policy  of  the 
law.  The  matrimonial  connection  in  modem 
times  called  "  a  marriage  of  conscience," 
which  ancient  jurists  termed  temimatrimotti' 
um,  was  diaeount«nanced  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  Church,  but  was  eouBidered  to  be  a  real 
marria^  It  is  atill  called  in  Germany  Balb- 
ehe,  where  the  name  of  half  wife,  Balbiceib, 
Is  bestowed  on  a  woman  to  whom,  though  a 
real  wife,  the  hiubanl  does  not  conTey  bia 
rank.    See  Divorce. 

Hairlage  Set'tlement,  or  Antennp'tUl  Set- 
tlement, contract,  made  in  contemplation  of 
marriage,  by  virtue  of  which  property  con- 
tributed by  or  on  behalf  of  the  parties  to  the 
intended  marrio^  is  settled  on  those  parties 
In  accordance  with  the  termg  of  a  conveyance 
or  trust  deed  then  entered  into.  Such  settle- 
ments usually  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
Income  of  the  property  contributed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  husband  to  him  for  life,  and  the 
income  of  the  property  contributed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  wife  to  her  for  life;  and  after 
the  death  of  either  of  them  for  the  payment 
of  the  income  of  the  entire  property  to  the 
survivor  for  life  or  until  remarriage,  and  in 
case  of  the  remarriage  or  death  of  the  aurviv- 
ing  party,  for  the  division  of  the  funds 'among 
the  children  or  issue  of  the  marriage,  according 
to  the  terms  specified. 

Mai'row,  also  called  Medulla,  soft,  trans- 
lucent, yellowish   or   reddish   Bubstance,  found 
in  the  central  cavities  and  in  the  spongy  tex- 
ture of  the  bones  of  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals.    There  are  two  varieties  of  marrow,  the 
yellow  and  the  red.     The  former  QUa  the  inte- 
rior of  the  sh^ts  of  long  round  bones,  and  oon- 
aista  principally  of  fat  with  a  few 
capillary  blood  veasela;    the   latter 
occupies     the     spongy     texture     of 
bones,    and    consieta   of   much    less 
fat  with  more  capillary  blood,  vee- 
selB. 

Mar-ryat,  Ftederick,  1762-1948; 
English  novelist;  b.  London;  en- 
tered the  British  navy,  1B12,  as  a 
midshipman ;  took  part  in  many 
naval  engagements  with  the  French, 

Saining  great  credit  by  rescuing 
rowning  shipmates  on  more  than 
one  occasion;  served  on  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  1812-lg;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  action  on  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,    1814.      Having   attained  T™  ' 

the  rank  of  captain  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  in  the  Channel 
squadron,  he  began,  1829,  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  nautical  romances  which  proved  a 
brilliant  aucceaa.  He  wrote  in  all  twenty-four 
novels;  "  Snarley-yow  "  is  generally  considered 
the  best.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Code 
of  Signals  for  Vessels  Employed  in  the  Mer- 
chant Service,"  of  "  A  Diary  in  America,  witli 
Remarks  on  its  Institutions,"  and  of 
miscellaneous  works. 


Mais,  Anoe  Fraosois  Hippol^te  Boutet- 
Monvel,  1779-1847;  French  actress;  b.  Paris, 
February  5,  177B;  daughter  of  Jacques  Mon- 
VBl;  entered  very  early  on  the  stage;  mode, 
1800,  a  ffreat  impression  by  her  presentation 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  "I'Abbe  de 
rapee";  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  great- 
est actress  ever  seen  in  certain  rflles,  the  so- 
called  gratuiei  ooguettes,  Agnii,  Ciltmiite,  El- 


mire,  etc.;  achieved  a  triumph  by  her  imper- 
sonation of  Gabrielle  de  Belle-Isle,  a  girf  of 
twenty,  herself  being  sixty;  retired,  1341,  bon- 
ored,  admired,  and  rich. 

UaiB,  one  of  the  prindpal  gods  among  the 
ancient  Italians,  was  worshiped  at  Some  un- 
der three  aspects:  First,  aa'Mare  Gradivue 
he  was  the  god  of  battle,  early  identified  vrith 
the  Greek  Are«,  eon  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  and 
more  famous  as  the  lover  of  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) than  as  a  war  god,  a  character  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Italian  Mars;  second- 
ly, as  Bilvanus  he  wss  the  ^od  of  husbandry 
and  rural  life;  lastly,  as  Quiriniu  he  was  the 
father  and  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Roman 
state,  whose  founders  were  hia  offspring.  The 
most  important  and  most  sacred  celebrations 
in  his  honor  took  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  were  performed  especially  in  the  aacred 
field  of  Mars  ACamput  Uartiua)  between  the 
city  and  the  Tiber. on  the  N.  From  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who  founded  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Mars  in  the  Forum  Augusti,  he  was 
worshiped  as  the  avenger  of  the  murder  of 
Csssar.  The  symbols  or  characteristic  attri- 
butes of  Mars  were  the  wolf,  the  woodpecker, 
and  the  spear.     Bee  ABES. 

Hara,  nearest  of  the  superior  planets,  his 
orbit  being  next  outside  that  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fourth  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun. 
There  is  no  planet  which  can  be  studied  under 
such  favorable  circumstances  as  Ma's;  accord- 
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ingly,  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope, Mars  has  been  a  favorite  object  of  ob- 
servation. So  far  back  as  1643  Fontana,  of 
Naples,  detected  spots  on  the  surface  of  Mars, 
and  suspected  the  planet's  rotation.  Cassin'i's 
more  trustworthy  observations  were  com- 
menced, 1666,  in  Bologna.  In  about  a  month 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  planet  ro- 
tates on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
forty  minutes.  Astronomers  at  Borne,  how- 
ever, assigned  a  rotation  period  of  only  thir- 
teen hours,  which  Cassini  explained  by  show- 
ing that  tliey  had  mistaken  two  opposite  faces 
of  the  planet  for  one  and  the  same  aspect. 
The  period  of  rotation  of  Mars  on  its  axis  is 
now  fixed  at  twenty-four  hours,  thirty-seven 
minutes,   twenty-three   seoonds. 


Among  the  markings  of  Mars,  a  whitei 
around   the  S.  pole  of  the  planet  had  ' 
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already  noticed  for  ebct^  ye^n  when  Maraldi 
Arat  paid  Hpecial  attention  to  the  peculiarity. 
He  found  tbat  the  outakirti  of  this  white  re- 
gion were  subjeot  to  notable  variationf,  and 
even  while  his  obMrvationa  were  in  progreas 
the  fainter  portion  of  the  spot  disappeared. 
At  this  time  the  N.  polar  regions  had  not 
been  carefully  examined,  being,  in  fact,  only 
brought  favorably  into  view,  ae  regards  the 
position  of  the  polar  axis,  when  Mars  ia  near 
his  aphelion,  but  Sir  W.  Herecbel,  whose  pow- 
erful telescope  enabled  him  to  disregard  the 
planet's  changes  of  opposition  distance,  de- 
tected a  similar  whiteness  around  the  N.  pole 
of  the  planet.  He  was  soon  led  to  ascribe  the 
peculiarity  to  the  probable  existence  of  ice 
and  snow  around  the  polar  regions  of  Mars. 
Hars  has  two  small  satellites. 

In  1877  BchiapareUi,  at  Milan,  thought  that 
he  detected  a  network  of  fine  lines,  which  he 
^led  canals,  passing  over  the  equatorial  re- 
gions of  the  planet.  These  "  canals "  have 
since  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
among  astronomers.  They  must  be  at  least 
60  m.  wide,  and  their  nature  is  an  open  ques; 
tioD.  Prof.  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  has  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  these  canals  are  not 
artifleial  at  all^  but  are  the  results  of  the 
planet's  natural  shrinkage,  a  view  which  Prof. 
A.  8.  Eddington,  Chief  Assistant  Astronomer 
Royal,  says  British  astronomers  are  most  in- 
clined to  accept  The  habitability  of  Mars  is 
another  open  question,  on  which  many  theories 
have  been  advanced.  In  1907  Prof.  Percival 
Lowell,  in  a  communication  to  Mature,  of 
London,  declared  that  the  planet  is  at  pres- 
ent the  abode  of  intelligent,  constructive  life; 
that  his  pliotographic  plates  showed  flfty-aix 
canals;  and  that  the  equatorial  canals  are 
steadily  fading  out.  His  photographs  showed 
with  striking  clearness  the  N.  and  S.  ice  caps 
and  the  various  canals  previously  unknown  in 
Europe. 

Marsala,  maritime  town  of  Sicily;  province 
of  Trajiani:  about  19  m,  SSW.  of  the  port  of 
Trapani;  is  well  built  and  well  fortified,  and 
its  public  edifices  contain  many  objects  of  his- 
toric and  artistic  interest.  Marsala  occupies 
nearly  the  site  of  the  old  Cartha^nian  Lily- 
bteum,  and  here  are  curiously  painted  sepul- 
cbers  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the  ancient  Grotto 
of  the  Sibyl  with  its  prophetic  well,  rare  old 
mosaics,  etc.,  which'  may  be  seen  outside  the 
W.  gate.     Pop.  of  commune   (IBOl)    67,687. 

Man'den,  Samnel,  1764-1636;  English  mis- 
sionary; b.  Horsfortb,  near  Leeds;  went,  1794, 
as  Anglican  chaplain  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished penal  colony  at  Parramatta,  near  Syd- 
ney, Australia.  After  a  visit  to  England  he 
purchased  a  small  vessel,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  went  to  New  Zealand,  where  be  was  well 
received  by  the  natives.  Marsden  continued 
to  reside  in  Australia,  but  visited  New  Zealand 
at  Intervals;  in  time  persuaded  the  natives  to 
adopt  a  fixed  form  of  government,  provided 
for  the  preparation  of  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary of  the  Maori  languase,  and  lived  to 
see  the  islanders  generally  Christianized,  and 
himself  to  be  r^arded  as  the  "  aposUe  of 
New  Zealand." 
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tary  to  the  colonial  government;  studied  the 
Malay  language  and  literature;  returned  to 
England,  1779;  published  a  "History  of  Su- 
matra," a  "  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Malay  Language,"  a  translation  of  Travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  "Numismata  Orientalia." 
He  presented  his  fine  collection  of.  coins  and 
medals  to  the  British  Museum,  and  his  Ori- 
ental library  t*  King's  College,  London. 

Marseillaise  (mBr-sB-y&z') ,  most  popular  na- 
tional song  of  France,  called  after  the  "  con- 
federates "  of  Marseilles  who  aided  Barbaroux 
in  the  Psris  insurrection  of  August  10,  1792. 
Originally  it  was  knotrti  as  the  "  Chant  de 
guerre  de  I'armfie  du  Rhin,"  from  the  fact 
that  Rouget  de  I'lste,  who  produced  it,  \792, 
was  then  stationed  at  Strassburg.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  it  was  heard  in  that 
city  ten  years  earlier,  and  that  he  copied  the 
melody  from  the  tyredo  of  the  fourth  mass  of 
Holtzmann  of  Murshurg,  who  composed  it, 
1778. 


eipal  seaport  of  France  and  capital  i 
department  of  Bouches-du- Rhone;  on  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons;  4p0  m.  BSE.  of  Paris.  The  old  part 
of  the  city  consists  mostly  of  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  with  a  few  spacious  squares, 
and  is  separated  from  the  new  part,  with  its 
broad,  straight  streets  and  magnificent  quays 
along  the  harbors,  by  an  elegant  avenue  ruu- 
niuK  from  the  Forte  d'Aix,  a  fine  triumphal 
arch  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  city,  to  the 
Porte  de  Rome,  which  to  the  S.  leads  into  the 
Prado,  the  principal  promenade.  The  most 
elegant  part  of  the  new  city  is  the  Cannebifire, 
a  street  running  from  the  above-mentioned 
avenue  to  the  old  harbor,  and  containing,  be- 
sides several  public  buildings,  the  most  promi- 
nent hotels  and  the  most  brilliant  shops.  The 
liveliest  and  most  charftct«ristic  part  of  Mar- 
seilles is  the  quays,  thronged  with  people  from 
Algeria,   Egypt,  Syria,   and   all   parts  of   Eu- 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  cathedral,  in  the  old  town,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  and  the  town 
house,  the  Bourse,  and  the  mint  in  the  new 
town.  The  whole  city  presents  a  picturesque 
aspect,  rising  amphitheatrically  around  the 
bay,  and  surrounded  with  hills  covered  with 
olive  groves,  vineyards,  and  elegant  villas. 
The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  are 
numerous.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  very 
flourishing,  especially  of  soap,  leather,  glass, 
porcelain,  liqueurs,  etc  Its  principal  impor- 
tance the  city  derives  from  its  commerce.  The 
old  harbor  comprises  a  basin  1,000  yds.  long, 
330  yds.  broad,  from  18  to  24  ft.  deep,  covering 
an  area  of  70  acres,  and  capable  of  occommo' 
dating  about  1,200  merchant  vessels;  it  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  St.  Nicholas  and  Fort  St. 
Jean.  The  new  harbor.  La  Jolliette,  .formed  hy 
a  breakwater  1,300  yds.  long,  was  opened,  1855. 
Still  more  recently  the  basin  called  Dieu- 
DonnS,  admitting  ^e  largest  men-of-war,  was 


formed  between  the  islands  of  Batonnean  and 
Pomegue,  botih  fortified.  Four  lighthouses 
ahaw  tbe  wa,y  into  the  harbors. 

Marseilles  was  founded  in  tbe  sixth  century 
B.C.  by  Pbocteans  from  Asia  Minor.  In  49  b.c. 
it  was  conquered  by  Cnaar  and  united  to  the 
Roman  republic ;  Cicero  calls  it  at  tbia  time 
tbe  Athens  of  Gaul.  In  the  ninth  centmy 
of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Burgundy,  in  tbe 
thirteenth  to  Provence ;  in  1431  it  was  united 
to  France,  During  the  revolution  it  suffered 
severely  from  Fr^ron'a  atrocities,  but  it  rose 
rapidly  after  tbe  restoration,  and  the  coU' 
quest  of  Algeria  iiy  the  French  gave  its  com- 
merce a  powerful  impulse.  Pop.  {1911)  550,- 
61B. 

Harsh,  Dexter,  1906-53;  American  palnon- 
tologist;  b.  Montague,  Mass.;  was  an  unedu- 
catM  day  laborer;  at  bis  death  his  was  per- 
haps the  choicest  collection  of  fossil  footprints 
and  fishes  then  in  existence. 

Har'alial,  originally  the  person  who  bad 
charge  of  the  king's  horses.  \Vhen  chivalry  be- 
came the  only  important  secular  pursuit,  the 
marshal's  position  was  one  of  great  importance, 
and  finally  in  England  there  was  appointed  an 
earl  marshal,  who  at  present  has  only  a  cere- 
monial dignity,  except  as  the  head  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds.  The  office  is  hereditary  with 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  The  highest  military 
title  in  most  European  armies  is  maraiial.  In 
the  U.  S.  a  marshal  is  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
court^  whose  duties  correspond  to  those  of  the 
sheriffs  of  the  state  governments. 
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Marshall,  later  of  the  Revolutionary  army; 
joined  tbe  Colonial  army,  1775,  and  till  1779 
was  an  officer  in  active  service,  and  often  act- 
ed as  judge  advocate  in  courts-martial ;  was 
licensed  to  practice  law,  1780,  and  settled  in 
Richmond,  17S3;  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, and,  I7B6,  to  the  Virginia  convention 
for  ratifying  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  tbe  adop- 
tion of  which  was  due  to  the  arguments  of 
James  Madison  and  himself.  He  we'nt,  1798, 
with  Pinckney  and  Gerry  as  envoy  to  France; 
entered  Congress,  1799,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  Federalists  in  tbe  House;  was  ap- 
pointed, 1800,  Secretary  of  War,  and  soon 
after  Secretary  of  State;  was  Chief  justice  of 
the  U.  B.  after  1801;  author  of  a  "Life  of 
Washington  "  and  "History  of  the  Coloniee." 
Manhall,  Thomas  Kiley,  lS.i4-  -,  Ameri- 
can statesman ;  b.  New  Manchester,  Ind. ; 
graduated  from  Wabash  College,  1873,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1876;  prasticed  law.  at 
Columbia  City,  Ind.,  187S-1Q09;  elected  Uov- 
ernor  of  Indiana,  1909,  and  Vice-President  of 
.tie  U.S.,  1912  and  1916. 

HaishAll  Aichipel'ago,  Urge  group  of  coral 
islands  in  Micronesia,  between  tlie  parallels  6° 
and  12°  N.  and-the  meridians  100*  and  176° 
E.;  consisting  of  innumerable  islets,  in  two 
principal  ranges,  running  SE.  and  NW.  The 
E.  is  called  the  Ratak  group  and  the  W.  the 
Ralik  group.  They  have  belonged  to  Germany 
since  1886.     Pop.  (1907)  abt.  16,000. 


Har'shalsea  Pri'son,  prison  in  Southwark, 
London ;  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  kin^s  marshal 
of  tbe  bouaehold.    It  was  long  a  King's  Bench 


Harsh  .Gas,  light  carbureted  hydrogen,  me- 
thane, Are  damp;  a  ^os  of  the  composition 
CH,,  which  is  formed  in  nature  under  a  vari- 
ety of  conditions.  The  name  marsh  gas  ia  siven 
to  it  because  it  is  formed  in  marshes.  Wher- 
ever vegetable  matter  undergoes  decomposition 
without  free  access  of  air,  as  uhder  water,  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  combine  to  some  extent 
in  the  form  of  marsh  gas.  The  gas  seen  aris- 
ing in  the  form  of  bubbles  from  a  pool  of  stag- 
nant water  always  contains  the  gas,  mixed 
generally  with  other  gases.  It  is  found  in  the 
gases  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  human  beings, 
and  in  enormous  quantities  in  some  coal  mines, 
where  it  issues  from  crevices  in  the  earth. 
Further,  it  is  a  constituent  of  natural  gaa. 
It  is  formed  when  organic  matter  is  heated 
without  access  of  air,  as  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  illu- 
minating gas.  Mixed  with  air  it  is  highly 
e.'cplosive,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  ex- 

Uarsli  Hawk,  or  Har'riet,  common  name  in 

tbe  U.  S.  for  the  Gircus  hudBoniut,  a  large  and 
rapacious  bird  found  in  all  parts  of  N.  Amer- 
ica. The  marsh  hawk  of  Europe  and  Africa  is 
C.  cyaneut. 

Harsh  Hen,  name  applied  to  the  clapper 
rail,  called  also  salt-water  marsh  hen  {Raltui 
crepitans),  and  to  the  \R.  eUganit  (fresh-water 
marsh  ben,  king  rail),  game  birds  of  the  U.  S. 

Mftia  HIU.    See  Areopaoub. 

Maish  Hallow,  herb  of  the  mallow  family, 
the  Althaa  offioinalis,  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  but  naturalized  in  the  U.  B.,  principally 
in  salt  marshes.  The  plant  is  remarkably 
gnmmj',  and  is  used  as  a  medicine  in  coughs 
and  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys;  also, 
in  confectionery. 

Harsh  Rose'nuiy,  or  Sea  LaVender,  salt 
marsh  plant,  the  Statics  limonium,  common 
along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
and  Europe.  There  are  many  varieties,  by 
some  botanists  regarded  as  one  species.  Its 
root  abounds  in  tannic  acid. 

Harsh  Trefoil.    See  Buck  Be&n. 

Hars  la  Tour  (mBrs'  IS-tOr'),  village  on  the 
road  from  Metz  to  Verdun;  10  m.  W.  ot  Metz; 
noted  for  the  battle  which  took  place  here  Au- 
gust 16,  1970,  and  which  is  often  called  after 
this  place,  though  generally  after  Vionville,  a 
village  situated  farther  to  the  E.  and  nearer 
the  center  of  the  battle.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  achieved  a  great  strat^ieal  victory 
over  Bazaine,  who  by  this  defeat  was  prevented 
from  leaving  Metz.  The  Cferman  losses  were 
Fsttmated  at  640  officers  and  16,170  men;  the 
French,  at  879  officers  and  16,129  men. 
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ton,  plAfwright  &nd  novelist;  was  blind  from 
earl;  childhood;  was  the  subject  of  Hake's 
poem  "  The  Blind  Boy  "  and  o!  Mrs.  Craik'a 
"  Philip,  My  King."  His  publications  include 
"  Song  Tide,"  "  All  in  All,"  "  Wind  Voices," 
"  For  a  Song's  Sake,"  "  Garden  Secrets." 

Manton  Hooi,  open  plain,  8  m.  from  York, 
England,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  victory 
gained,  July  2,  1644,  by  the  allied  Parliamen- 
tary and  Scotch  armies,  commanded,  respect- 
ively, by  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
over  the  royal  forces  under  Prince  Rupert. 
Leslie's  Scotch  regiments  and  Cromwell's  brig- 
ade of  "  Ironsides  captured  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, taking  1,600  prisoners  and  100  colors. 
Four  thousand  royalista  were  killed.  The  re- 
sult was  the  surrender  of  York  to  Lord  Fair- 
fax a  few  days  later,  which  made  the  Parlia- 
mentary cause  triumphant  throughout  the  N. 
of  England. 

Har'itrand,  Tilhelm  NieoUi,  1810-73;  Dan- 
ish painter;  b.  Copenhagen.  Uis  works  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  lAid  all  excellent.  With 
the  exception  of  Thorwaldsen,  he  is  the  great- 
est artist  that  Denmark  has  produced. 

HaisupUlia  (mBr-eO-pI-&'ll-fi) ,  order  of  mam- 
mals, ail,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amerirun 
opossums,  now  confined  to  Australia  and  its 
arthipelago.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
presence  of  a  maraupium  or  abdominal  pouch 
in  the  females  for  the  protection  of  their  im- 
mature young,  supported  by  two  supplemen- 
tary bones  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis. 
They  have  been  divided  into  two  sections,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  their  food — the 
plant-eating  and  the  carnivorous  and  insectiv- 
orouB  groups.  The  former  includes  the  wom- 
bats, the  kangaroos,  and  the  phalangers  and 
koaia;  the  latter,  the  bandicoots,  the  opossums, 
the  Australian  anteaters,  and  the  dasyures  and 

Ehascogale.  Though  Australia  is  the  great 
eadquarten  of  the  marsupials,  they  are  found 
in  America  from  the  middle  U,  S.  to  Buenos 
Ayret,  as  well  as  on  tho  W.  coast  of  8.  Amer- 
ica.     See  Kakoahoo. 

Mar'syaa,  in  Greek  mythology,  according  to 
dilTerent  traditions,  a  satyr  or  a  peasant  of 
Phrygia.  Becoming  poesessed  of  a  flute  which 
Minerva  had  thrown  away  because  it  distorted 
her  features  playing  it,  and  which  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  her  breath,  he  challenged 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  and  played  the 
flute  while  Apollo  played  the  lyre.  Apollo  tri- 
umphed by  the  aid  of  his  voice.  The  condition 
was  that  the  victor  should  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  vanquished,  and  Marsyas  was  bound 
to  a  tree  and  flayed  alive.  His  blood  was  the 
source  of  the  Marsyas  River,  in  Phrygia,  an 
affluent  of  the  Meander, 
Hortel',  Charles.  Bee  Chakles  Mabtel. 
Hartello  Tow'ei,  round  tower,  abt.  30  ft. 
high,  with  walls  6  or  S  ft.  thick.  The  cellar 
and  lower  floor  contain  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, the  second  and  third  lii-ing  rooms  and 
aimory  for  the  garrison,  and  the  vaulted  roof 
is  provided  vrith  a  parapet  and  mounts  one  or 
more  guns.  The  entrance  is  on  the  second 
floor  by  a  ladder  or  drawbridge.  In  the  U.  S. 
Tower  BuprS,  Louidana,  and  th«   tower  on 


Har'ten,  name  of  several  carnivorous  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  the  family  UuateUda.  In 
N.  America  is  found  the  Hudson  Bay  sahle  or 
pine  marten  {Muttela  americana),  which  pro- 
duces a  valuable  fur,  inferior  in  value  to  that 
of  the  Russian  sabls  only.     The  latter  animal 
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iM.  tnbdlitM)  is  cauaht  iil  Siberia.  The  pine 
marten  of  Europe  (m.  martea)  and  the  stone 
marten  or  common  European  marten  (if. 
foina]  produce  great  quantities  of  cheap  and 
useful  fur.  Martens  are  lithe,  active  creatures, 
with  long  bodies  and  very  short  legs;  the  claws 
are  long  and  sharp,  the  tail  busby.  Their 
movements  are  graceful,  and  they  are  expert 
in  dimbing  trees, 

Mar'Uu'a  Vine'yard,  principal  island  of 
Dukes  Co.,  Mass.,  in  the  Atlantic;  ia  18  m. 
long,  averages  6  m.  in  breadth,  is  rather  level, 
and  contains  the  towns  of  Edgartown,  Chil- 
mark,  Tisbury,  Qay  Head,  and  Cottage  City. 
The  latter  was  for  many  years  a  notM  camp- 
meeting  ground. 

Marti',  JosS  Julian,  1863-86;  Cuban  patri- 
ot; b.  Havana;  forced  to  work  in  the  quarries 
as  a  convict,  18t!8,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Spain;  became  a  lawyer,  1870.  He  demanded 
independence  tor  Cuba,  and  was  twice  impris- 
oned in  Spain  as  a  rebel,  but  escaped  each 
time;  was  for  a  short  time  Prof,  of  Philosophy 
and  Literature  in  the  Univ.  of  Guatemala; 
was  consul  in  New  York  for  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pan-American  Congress  held  in 
Washington;  killed  in  battle  at  Dos  Rios, 
Cuba. 

Martialis,  Marcus  Valerina,  aht.  40-abt. 
104;  poet;  b.  at  Bitbilis,  Spain;  went  during 
the  reign  of  Nero  (in  64)  to  Rome,  where  be 
resided  for  thirty-four  years,  and  achieved  a 
great  literary  fame.  He  returned  in  98  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  seems  to  have  died  a  few 
yeara  afterwards,  not  later  than  104.  Of  his 
works,  fifteen  books,  containing  about  1,600 
■mall  poems,  epigrammala,  are  still  extant,  all 
distinguished  by  cutting  wit,  an  elegant  and 
pointed  form,  a  high  degree  of  felicity  of  ex- 
pretaion,  and  very  interesting  for  the  moral 
study  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  but 
sometimes  revealing  an  offensive  sensuality 
and  a  talent  for  flattei;  of  a  very  doubtful 
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Mar'tU]  Law,  taw  admiitistered  by  the  mili- 
tary power  over  a  district  or  country  in  which 
the  cinl  authority  has  been  supersnled  by,  or 
made  subordinate  to,  the  military  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sut>duiDg  invaaian  or  inaurrcction  by 
opposing  forces,  or  of  restoring  to  power  the 
civil  courts  ID  ease  of  their  inability  to  secure 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  differs  widely 
from  "  military  law  "  and  "  military  govern- 
ment." Military  law  in  a  department  of  the 
municipal  law  prescribing  the  code  of  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  army  and  nary  alone, 
either  in  war  or  in  peace;  aud  in  the  if.  S.  it  is 
macted  by  Congress  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  any  other 
legislation,  and  civilians  are  expressly  exempt 
from  its  operation.  Uititary  government  is  the 
government  which  the  commander  of  an  invad- 
ing army  exercises  for  the  time  being  over  a 
conquered  country.  Martial  law  can  exist  only 
in  time  of  war  or  when  the  civil  authorities 
are  rendered  powerless  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  land  by  the  presence  of  hostile  or  rebellious 
forces,  and  it  applies  to  civilians  as  well  as  to 
the  military,  and,  unlike  military  government. 
is  established  only  over  those  districts  or  ter- 
ritories which  are  friendly  in  fact  or  in  con- 
templation of  law.    See  Habeas  Cobpus. 

Har'tin,  name  of  five  popes  of  Rome,  the 
most  important  of  whom  follow:  Maktin  I,  d. 
056;  saint;  b.  Todi.  Umbria;  succeeded  Theo- 
dore 1,  649;  called  the  first  Lateran  Council, 
04Q,  which  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  two -wills 
and  operations  in  Christ.  Tbe  Emperor  Con- 
stans  11,  an  upholder  of  the  doctrines  con- 
demned by  the  council,  had  the  pope  arrested, 
664,  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  and  taken 
to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  banished  to 
Cherson  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  died.  Day, 
November  12th.  Martin  IV  (Simos  pe  ia 
Bub),  d.  I2B6;  b.  Touraine,  France,  of  hum- 
ble patronage;  became  a  Franciscan  at  Tours; 
was  patronized  by  St.  H-mis;  became  a  cardi- 
nal, 1282;  was  long  papal  legate  at  Paris. 
Re  succeeded  Nicholas  III,  1281.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers  soon  followed,  12S2,  and  he  excom- 
municated the  enemies  of  the  French,  thereby 
greatly  weakening  his  own  cause  in  Italy; 
succeeded  by  Honor  i  us  IV.  Mabtin  V 
(Otho  Colonna).  1303-1431;  pope;  b.Rome; 
became  auditor  of  the  rota,  1394;  cardinal 
deacon,  1406;  was  chosen  pope  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  1417,  in  place  of  John  XXIII; 
overcame  the  reform  movements  begun  at  the 

?ouncil  of  Florence;  healed  the  divisions  of  the 
hurch ;  paciflcated  Europe;  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  learnings  succeeded  by  Eugene  IV. 

Martin,  Bon  Louis  Henri,  1810-83;  Frtnch 
historian;  b.  St.-Quentin;  became  a  Senator, 
1876,  and  member  of  the  Academy,  1S78;  was 
for  a  short  time,  1843,  Provisional  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ;  author  of  "  History  of 
France,"  crowned  by  the  Academy;  "France 
and  Italian  Unity,"  "  Genius  and  Destiny  of 
France,"  "  Studies  in  Celtic  Archneology,"  "The 
Napoleons  and  the  Frontiers  of  France,"  etc 

Martin,  Henry  Newell,  184B-S6;  British 
biologist)  b.  Newry,  Ireland;  became  Lecturer 
on  Natural  History  at  Cambridge  Unir.,  1874; 


Prof,  of  Biology  and  director  of  the  biological 


London.  1883.  He  collaborated 'with  Thomas 
H.  Huxley  in  tbe  preparation  of  *'  Practical 
Biology,"  and  publishMl  important  works  on 
that  branch  of  science. 

Martin,  Lonit,  1846-1906;  general  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  b.  near  Burgos,  Spain;  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate,  ISOS;  was  made  rec- 
tor of  the  Univ.  of  Salamanca,  1878,  and  pro- 
vincial Mi  the  Jesuit  order  in  Castile,  1889.  In 
1892  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  order.  He 
was  brought  into  especial  prominence  by  his  op- 
position to  the  Americanization  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  S..  and  was  popu- 
larly known  as  "  the  Black  Pope." 

Martin,  Saint,  abt.  316-400;  Bishop  of 
Tours  and  patron  saint  of  France ;  b.  Pannonia ; 
left  the  army,  33S;  became  a  monk;  was  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers;  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Tours,  371.  The  unwearied  labors  of 
Martin  and  his  followers  caused  him  to  be 
looked  upon  as  tbe  second  apostle  of  Gaul.  His 
feast  is  celebrated  on  November  11th,  hence 
called  "  Martinmas." 

Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  1810-1909;  Scottish 
author;  b.  Edinburgh;  was  a  solicitor  there 
till  1845,  when  be  removed  to  London ;  was  a 
parliamentary  agent  in  the  passing  of  private 
bills,  etc.,  for  over  sixty  years;  married  Helena 
Faucit,  prominent  as  an  actress,  1851;  was 
elected  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Univ.,  1880; 
knighted,  1880.  He  wrote  verses  for  magazines 
under  the  signature  of  "  Bon  Gaultier  ;  pub- 
lished "The  Book  of  Ballads"  in  conjunction 
with  Prof.  Aytoun ;  made  many  transla- 
tions, including  Dante's  "Vita  Nuova "  and 
Goethe's  "Faust";  also  wrote  a  "Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort,"  "  Madonna  Pia,  and  Other 
Plays,"  etc. 

Martin,  name  given  to  several  birds  of  the 
swallow    family    {Ilirundittida).     The   purple 
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martin  of  the  U.  S.   (Progne  tuUa),  so  called 
from  the  lustroua  purplish-blue.cvlor  of  tbe 
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male,  la  the  Urgeat  of  the  K.  American  avml- 
towa.  It  often  inhabita  boxea  put  up  near 
houaea,  and  ia  a  popular  favorite.  It  ranges 
from  the  frontier  of  Patagonia  to  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  house  martin  of  Europe 
{Chelidon  vrbica)  frequently  attachua  its  neat 
to  the  walla  of  houaea  even  in  towns.  The 
sand  martin  {Cotile  riparia)  of  Europe  and 
N.  America  is  smeller,  of  a  dull  color,  and 
builds  tta  nest  at  the  end  of  a  long  horizontal 
galler7,  which  it  bores  in  some  natural  or 
artificial  escarpment. 

Hartlnean  (m&r'tl-nO),  Hattiet.  1802-76; 
English  author;  b.  Norwich;  sister  of  James 
Martiueau;  engaged  in  literary  work,  1823; 
lived  in  London,  Tynemouth,  and  Ambleside; 
spent  1834-35  in  the  U.  S.;  and  traveled  in  Pal- 
estine and  the  East,  1848;  works  include  "  So- 
ciety in  America,"  "  Eastern  Life,  Past  and 
Present,"  "  History  of  England  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  "  Biographical  Sketches," 
and  novels  and  tales,  "  Deerbrook,"  "  The  Hour 
and  the  Man,"  "  Mary  Campbell,"  and  "  My 
Bervant  Bach  el." 

Martinean,  Jamea,  1806-19O0;  English  theo- 
logian; b.  Norwich,  of  Huguenot  extraction; 
waa  miniater  of  Unitarian  societies  in  Dublin 
and  Liverpool;  became  Prof,  of  Moral  and  Met- 
aphysical Philosophy  in  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, and  removed  to  Ixindon  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred thither,  185S;  was  also  joint  pastor  of 
the  UniUrian  Chapel,  in  Little  Portland  Street, 
and  later  sole  incumbent,  resigning  1874;  was 
principal  of  the  college,  1858-85.  His  works  in- 
clude "The  Hationale  of  Religious  Inquiiy," 
"  Endeavors  After  the  Christian  Life,"  "  He- 
ligion  and  Modem  Materialiam."  "  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,"  "The  Seat  of  Authority  in 
Beli^on,"  "  Study  of  Spinoza." 

Martinei  (mUr-te'ueth)  Cam'poa,  Araenio, 
1834-1900;  Spanish  military  oC&:er  and  politi- 
cian; h.  Segovia;  fought  under  O'Donnell  in 
Africa  and  under  Prim  in  Mexico ;  served 
against  the  revolutionists  in  Cuba,  18fl0-72,  and 
soon  after  his  return  was  made  captain  general 
of  Valencia;  for  his  services  against  the  Car- 
lists  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general. 
The  final  downfall  of  the  Carliets  was  mainly 
due  to  his  victory  at  Pena  de  Plata,  1878. 
From  1S76  to  1878  he  was  captain  general  of 
Cuba,  and  during  this  period  he  extinguished 
the  rebellion  in  that  leland,  more  by  concilia- 
tion than  by  arms.  In  188S  he  waa  Minister  of 
War.  On  February' 8,  I88I,  he  combined  with 
Sagaeta  to  form  a  new  miniatry,  taking  the 
preaid^tship  of  the  council  and  tne  portfolio  of 
war;  and  he  retained  the  latter  position  in  the 
Cabinet  of  January  0,  18S3,  finally  resigning 
January  18,  1884;  took  command  of  the  Aimy 
ot  the  North,  and  commanded  the  army  sent 
against  the  Riffs,  1894,  when  that  tribe  at- 
tacked Melitla.  He  was  amin  Captain  General 
of  Cuba,  1805-98;  became  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 1899;  waa  considered  the  most  humane 
Spanish  general  ot  hie  day;  worried  greatly  over 
refusal  of  the  Cortea  (o  conflrm  bis  concilia- 
tory pledge*  to  the  Cubans,  1877. 

Hartinei  de  U  Ko'ia,  FianciMO,.  1T89-1862; 
Spaniflh  ■tateamjui  and  writer;  b.  Granada;  be- 
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earns  Prof,  of  PhlloaopliT  at  Granada,  1808; 
was  Deputy  from  Granada,  1813,  and  the  Cor- 
tea employed  him  for  a  time  as  an  agent  in 
London;  having  become  a  Constitutionalist,  he 
was  imprisoned  after  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
VII,  and  was  banished  to  the  penal  settlement 
of  Gomera,  Africa,  whence,  after  the  uprising 
of  1820,  he  waa  recalled,  to  become  for  a  time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire.  On  the  subveiuon 
of  the  Constitution,  1823,  he  went  into  exile;  in 
1834  again  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  leader  of  the  Moderate  party;  in  18SS  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  ministry;  in  1880,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  His  works  include  an  epic. 
"  Zaragoia,"  the  tragedies  "Morayma"  and 
"CEdipus,"  the  comedy  "The  Girl  at  Home  and 
the  Mother  at  the  Masquerade,"  the  romance 
"  Isabel  de  Solis,"  and  the  historical  work  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age." 

Uartinique  (mlir-tl-ll§k'),  island  of  the  Leas- 
er Antilles,  W.  Indiea,  belonging  to  France; 
lying  between  the  two  British  idands  of  Do- 
minica and  St.  Lucia,  26  m.  S.  of  the  former 
and  20  m.  N.  of  the  latter;   area,  381  aq.  m.; 

Sop.  (1905)  182,024;  capital.  Fort  de  France; 
.  of  the  middle  it  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the 
opposite  bays  of  Fort  de  France  and  fVaucois; 
the  surface  ia  mountainous,  the  highest  peak 
being  the  Mont  Pel«e,  near  the  N.  end  (4,430 
ft) ;  it  ia  a  volcano,  and  waa  in  violent  emo- 
tion, 18^1  and  1902.  The  climate  ia  generally 
healthful,  though  warm  on  the  coast.  Hum- 
canes  are  occasionally  destructive,  from  June 
to  October.  Most  of  the  interior  is  still  cov- 
ered with  forest  and  uninhabited.  Sugar,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  cacao,  and  coffee  are  cultivated; 
sugar,  rutn,  and  cocoa  are  exported.  Marti- 
nique is  a  colony  of  France,  has  a  governor  and 
a  council  elected  by  limited  suffrage,  and  sods 
a  Senator  and  two  Deputiea  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  largest  town,  St.  Pierre^ 
near  the  K.  end  of  the  W.  coast,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  eruption  of  Mont  FelAe,  1902. 
The  island  was  settled  by  the  French,  who 
founded  St.  Pierra,  1636;  became  a  crown  col- 
ony, 167S;  was  held  by  the  BritUh,  1794^1802. 

Martins  (mflrt'ee-Sa) ,  Cail  Friediich  Philipp 
Ton,  1794-1888;  German  naturalist;  b.  Erlan- 
gen,  Bavaria;  was  one  of  the  naturalists  who 
accompanied  the  Archduchess  Leopoldina  when 
she  went  to  Bradl,  1817,  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  crown  prince;  traveled  through  the  in- 
terior from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Part  and  ascend- 
ed the  Amazon;  was  knighted  on  his  return, 
1820;  Prof,  ot  Botany  at  the  Munich  Unir. 
and  conservator  of  the  botanical  gardens, 
1S20-S4;  published  "The  Natural  History  ot 
Palms,"  "Travels  in  Brazil";  planned  and 
edited  the  flrat  volumes  of  the  great  "  Flora 
Brauliersis,"  and  to  this  and  other  botanical 
workis  contributed  moDOgrai>hs.  Be  also  wrote 
on  the  ethnography  of  Braril. 

Mar'tyi  [from  Greek  word  meaning  a  wit- 
ness), term  applied  to  all  who  sufFer  for  a 
noble  cause,  but  in  a  more  limited  sense  to 
those  who  suffer  death  in  order  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  religious  belief,  all  other  sufferers 
being  designated  as  "  confessora."  Out  of  what 
remained  of  the  records  kept  t^  Hie  early  bish- 
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opa,  Bupplemented  hj  the  local  trKditioiu,  were 
afterwards  compiled  the  inartyrologiea  of  the 
principal    Greek    and    Latin    churcheH.      The 

Roman  Martyrology "  aims  at  combininK  a 
complete  list  of  martyrs  and  aaints,  with  their 
"  acta,"  and  the  dajs  of  the  jnonth  on  wliich 
their  feasts  occur.  The  Roman  catACOmba  con- 
tain the  remaine  of  large  numbers  of  martyra. 
From  this  great  storehouse  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  are  chiefly  supplied,  the  altar 
stone  on  which  the  maaa  is  offered  alwaya  con- 
taining n  relic  of  some  martyr.  By  Protes- 
tants the  term  martyrs  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  luive  suffered  death  as  "  heretics  "  at  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholics.  Fox's  "  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  which  flrat  appeared  in  London, 
1S63,  details  with  much  minuteness  the  perse- 
cutiona  of  the  early  Protestants.  See  Acta 
SAHcmnuic 

Harrd,  IIc    See  Autcheix,  Donald  Q. 

Hu'Tell,  Andrew,  ie2I-TS;  English  poet;  b, 
Winestead,  Yorkshire;  became  the  friend  and 
assistant  of  Milton  in  the  Latin  secretaryship; 
was  for  many  years  member  for  Hutl  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  was  the  constant  friend 
of  liberty  both  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
after  the  Restoration;  was  called  the  "British 
Aristldes."  His  best  known  poems  are  the 
"  Song  of  the  English- Exiles  In  Bermuda"  and 
the  "  Horatian  (Me  on  Cromwell's  Return  from 

Maiz,  Earl,  18)8-8S;  Qerman  socialist;  b. 
Treves,  of  Jewish  parents;  became,  1842,  editor 
of  the  RSemiache  Ztitung,  a  radical  journal 
'  published  in  Cologne,  which  was  suppreeaed  by 
the  Prussian  Qovt.,  1843(  settled  in  Paris  and 
continued  his  attacks  on  the  Government  in 
the  Vorwirts;  waa  expelled  from  France,  184S, 
nnd  stayed  tor  a  time  in  BruBsela,  where  he 
founded  a  German  worldngmen's  association, 
and  with  his  friend  EuKcls  issned  a  "  Mani- 
festo "  to  the  laboring  classes  of  all  nations, 
setting  forth  the  creed  of  the  communists.  Gx- 
pelled  from  Belgium,  he  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  there  published  the  tieue  Rheini»che  Zei- 
tung,  but  was  again  obliged  to  leave  Germany, 
and  after  1850  lived  in, London.  In  1S69  ap- 
peared a  work  containing  the  principles  after- 
wards elaborated  in  his  masterpiece,  "  Capital," 
1867.  He  founded,  1864,  the  Inl^nalional,  and 
continued  its  direction  till  1872.  He  also 
aided  in  the  formation  in  Germany  of  the 
Social  DoDOcratio  Labor  Party.  The  salient 
features  of  his  social  philosophy  are  the  theory 
of  surplus  value  and  the  belief  in  the  inev- 
itable downfall  of  capitalism,  i.e.,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  instrunKnts  of  labor  by  the  capital- 
ist class  1  capital,  in  hia  opinion,  being  simply 
"  dead  labor. 

Ha'ry,  Tkb  Blessed  Viboiit,  mother  of 
Jesus.  Concerning  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
Mary  the  Gospels  tell  us  nothing;  as  to  her 
share  in  the  Incarnation,  they  are  explicit, 
dwelling  eepeciall;  on  the  events  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  on  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  his  childhood.  The  years 
at  Nazareth,  after  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  are  summed  up  in  the  words,  "  He 
wne  subject  to  them,"  i.e.,  to  Mary  and  Joseph. 
During  the  public  life   of  Jesua  his  mother 
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appears  but  rarely.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross 
the  "beloved  disciple"  takes  her  unto  hia  own 
[home],  and  again  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
she  is  present  in  the  "  upper  chamber."  After 
that  the  aacred  record  in  regard  to  her  ia 
silent.  See  MADOitnA;  Uabiolatbt. 
Mary,  QijE3;n  of  Scots.    See  Uaby  Stuabt. 

lUry  I,  1516-68;  Queen  of  England;  b. 
Greenwich  Palace;  daughter  of  Henry  VIII 
and  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  was  betrothed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  who,  after  tiie  divorce 
of  Henry  from  Catharine,  broke  the  contract; 
alienated  her  father's  affection  by  adhering  h> 
her  mother's  cause,  and  was  suspected  by  him 
because  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  party;  on  the  execution  of 
Queen  Anne,  1536,  was  compelled  to  sign  ar- 
ticles aclmowledging  that  her  mother's  mar- 
riage was  111(^1  and  her  own  birth  illegiU- 
niate,  which  involved  a  renunciation  of  her 
own  right  to  the  throne,  but  eveptually  had 
her  right  to  the  aucceasion  restored  to  her. 
She  succeeded  to  the  throne,  1553,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  the  party  supporting  L^dy 
Jane  Grey ;  restored  Bonner,  Gardiner,  and 
other  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  to  their 
sees,  and  quelled,  1654,  an  insurrection  of 
the  Protesttuits  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  In 
July,  1664,  she  waa  married  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  and  then  began  a  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants, during  which  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Rid- 
ley, and  othera — some  300  in  all — were  burned 
at  the  stake,  that  caused  her  to  be  colled 
"  Bloody  Mary."  Mary  aided  Philip  in  his 
war  against  the  French,  1667,  and  their  united 
forces  gained  a  victory  at  St.  Quentin ;  but 
Calais  waa  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
1668,  and  its  loss  probably  hastened  her  death, 

Mary  H,  1662-04;  Queen  of  Great  Britain; 
b.  St.  Jamee  Palace;  daughter  of  James  II  t? 
Ajine  Hyde;   was   educated   in   the   Protestant 

faith,  and,  November  4,  1677,  married  her 
cousin,  the  Prince  of  Orange  (King  William 
III),  with  whom  she  was  declared  Joint  sov- 
ereign,  I68S. 

Mar'yland  (named  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I),  popular  name  Old- 
UNZ  State;  state  in  the  S.  Atlantic  division 
of  the  American  Union;  bounded  N.  by  Penn- 
svlvania,  E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic 
'Ocean,  8.  and  SW.  by  Virginia,  W.  by  W. 
Virginia;  area,  12,32'^  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1910) 
1,2QG,346;  capital,  Annapolis;  principal  cities 
and  towns,  Baltimore,  Cumberland,  Hagers- 
town,  Frederick,  Cambridge,  Frostburg,  Salis- 
bury, Havre-de-Graca,  Westminster,  Crisfleld, 
Easton,  and  Cheatertown. 

It  is  divided  into  what  are  known  as  the 
E.  and  W.  Shores  t^  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 
reaches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  N.  bound- 
ary; surface  of  the  E.  shore  level;  of  the  W., 
rolling,  and  rising  into  a  series  of  undulating 
hills,  which  in  the  extreme  W.  give  place  to  the 
Catoctin,  Blue  Ridge,  Appalachian,  and  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  The  only  good  harbors  are  . 
on  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  deeply  indented 
.with  estuaries  and  coves.  The  rivers  on  the 
W.  shore  are  the  Potomac,  Patuxent,  Patap- 
SCO,    Gunpowder,  and    Susque' 


squehuma;    and  iod 


TatioQ.     No  part  of  the  state  U  without 
mowtall  in  winter. 

Minerals  possessing  industrial  value  include 
iron,  copper,  aatimony,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and 
chrome;  coal;  building  nnd  decorative  stonea ; 
'Kranite,  Bandstone,  marble,  and  limestone ; 
brick,  potter's  and  porcelain  clays ;  sand, 
soapatone,  and  hydraulic  cement;  total  min- 
eral output  {1910)  valued  at  916,440,207. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  com, 
wlteat,  oats,  barle;,  rye,  budcwbeat,  potatoes. 
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hay,  tobacco,  fruita,  and  v^etables;  value  of 
farm  crops  (1909),  $31,464,000;  value  of  farm 
livestock  (1910),  $32,670,000.  Market  garden- 
ing and  truck  farming  are  carried  on  exten- 
sively; dairy  farming  is  fully  as  important;  in 
W.  Maryland  are  noted  peach  orchards.  Prin- 
cipal manufactures,  flour,  machinery,  fertil- 
izers, iron  and  steel,  lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts, furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  and  tobEwco.  According  to 
the  U.  B.  census  of  1909,  the  state  had  4,837 
factory -system  manufacturing  plants,  operated 
on  a  capital  of  S251.227.000,  and  yielding 
products  valued  at  $315,069,000.  The  canning 
and  packing  of  fruita,  vegetables,  and  oysters 
is  the  largest  industry.  'Die  oyster,  shad,  and 
other  fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  a  source 
of  large  revenue.  The  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions outside  of  Baltimore  are  Rock  Hill 
and  St.  Charles  colleges,  Ellicott  City,  West 
Maryland  College,  Westminster;  the  Woman's 
Collie,  Frederick;  St.  John's  College,  Annap- 
olis; State  Agricultural  College,  College  Park; 
State  Normal  School,  Frostburg;  and  Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit.  The  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  is  at  Annapolis. 

The  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made 
on  Kent  Island,  Chesapeake  Bay,  1631,  by 
Puritans  from  Virginia.  The  main  coloniza- 
tion was  made,  1634,  by  English  Koman  Cath- 
olics under  a  charter  granted  to  Cecilius  Cal- 
vert, Baron  of  Baltimore,  and  St  Mary's  was 
founded.  This  colony  was  autonomous,  and 
was  noted  for  ita  toleration  in  religious  roat- 
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ters.  For  a  time  during  the  civil  war  in 
England  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
Puritans,  who  had  seized  it.  In  1690  Protes- 
tants again  seized  the  government,  and  not  till 
1716  was  the  province  restored  to  the  Calvert 
family,  lords  proprietary.  Maryland  declared 
her  independence  of  Great  Britein,  July  3, 
1776,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  did  not  enter  the  confederation  till 
17B1.  She  was  the  first  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  te  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution. 
During  the  War  of  1812  the  battles  of  Bladens- 
burg  and  North  Point  were  fought,  and  Balti- 
more was  unsuccessfully  attack^  by  the  Brit- 
ish. The  only  considerable  battle  on  Maryland 
soil  in  the  Civil  War  was  that  of  Sharpaburg, 
September  16-17,  1S62. 

Hb'i7  Magdalene.    See  Maodalehe. 

Mary  Stn'art,  1542-87;  Queen  of  BcoU;  b. 
Linlithgow,  Scotland ;  daughter  of  James  V  by 
Mary  of  Quise,  and  great-Kranddaughter  of 
King  Henry  VII  of  England  through  his  daugh-  ' 
ter  Margaret  Tudor ;  was  crowned  queen,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1643,  her  father  having  died,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  afterwards  her  mother, 
conducting  the  government;  was  educated  at 
the  French  court;  married  to  Francis,  Dauphin 
of  France,  son  of  Henry  II,  1668;  became 
Queen  of  France,  1559,  but  lost  her  husband, 
1560,  and  had  little  power  at  court,  where  the 
infiuence  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  was  then 
paramount.  Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  1561 ; 
estranged  the  Protestents  by  her  marriage, 
July,  1566,  with  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Damley,  like  herself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  next  to  herself  in  the  hereditary  line  of 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  Her  half- 
brother,  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  other 
nobles  opposed  to  this  marriage,  revolted,  but 
were  suppressed.  Her  huabiuid.  refused  the 
crown  matrimonial  and  incensed  by  favoritism 
shown  te  Rizzio,  an  Italian  adventurer  and 
Mary's  chief  councilor,  took  revenge  In'  head- 
ing a  party  of  nobles  who  stabbed  Rizzio  to 
death. 

Maiy  detached  Damley  from  the  other  con- 
spirators, became  reconciled  to  Murray,  en- 
tered into  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  and,  thus  strengthened,  b^in  to 
persecute  the  murderers  of  iTizzio,  On  Febru- 
ary B,  1567,  the  house  in  which  Damley  lay 
sick  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  Bothwell, 
with  the  queen's  consent,  being  the  chief  in- 
strument in  the  murder.  When,  three  months 
after,  Mary  married  Bothwell,  a  general  irpris- 
ing  took  place,  Bothwell  was  defeated  and 
h^,  and  Mary  was  confined  in  Lochleven  Cas- 
tle and  compelled  to  abdicate.  Escaping,  May, 
1508,  she  rallied  a  new  force,  but  was  de- 
feated and  tied  to  England.  Here,  during 
eighteen  years'  imprisonment,  she  was  the  cen- 
ter of  Roman  Catholic  plote,  and  finally  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Antony  Babington  against  the  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  Febmary  8th  she  was 
executed,  persisting  to  the  last  in  her  inno- 
cence. Her  only  child,  b.  1566,  became  James 
VI  of  Scotland  and  James  I  of  England. 

Har'dals,  Thfophile,  or  Theodor,  1850-  ; 
English  song  writer;  b.  Brussels,  Belgiuyji  her 
3  O 


came,  ISTO,  superintendent  of  th«  music  de- 
partmeot  of  the  British  Museum;  composer  of 
many  popular  songs,  including  "  Twickenham 
Feny,"  '^Ask  Nothii^;  More,"  "The  Miller  and 
the  Maid";  author  of  "The  Oallery  of  Pig- 
eons and  Other  Poems." 

Hasacdo  (mtl'SSt'chfi) ,  true  name,  Tou- 
11A80  GuiDii  niclniamed  Tohuabaccio,  "Hulk- 
ing  Tom,"  shortened  to  Masaccio,  1402-28 
or  1429;  Italian  painter;  b.  Florence.    At  the 

Ti  of  nineteen  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Guild 
the  Apothecaries,  but  at  twentj'two  he  was 
registered  in  the  Guild  of  Painters.  He  is 
Buppmed  to  have  worked  under  Ma«olino,  who 
encouraged  a  frank  study  of  the  nude  and  a 
direct  recognition  of  nature  in  the  details  of 
his  figures.  The  greatest  work  of  Masaccio 
now  remaining  Is  the  decoration  in  fresco  of 
the  Brancacci  chapel  in  the  Carmine  at  Flor- 
ence. Ita  importance  in  the  history  of  art 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  were  engaged  in  studying  these 
(reacoea ;  and  they  have  served  as  models  to 
artists  of  succeeding  generations.  The  only 
other  probable  work  of  Maaaccio's,  and  the 
earliest,  is  in  a  chapel  of  San  Clemen te  at 
Rome;  it  is  a  series  of  frescoes  relating  to  the 
history  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  Died 
in  Rome. 

UMtetgrd  (mla-kSn'ye),  Pietio,  1S63-  ; 
Italian  composer;  b.  Leghorn;  became  famous 
by  his  one-act  opera,  "Cavalleria  Ruaticana," 
composed  in  a  prize  competition,  1890;  later 
works,  "  L'Amico  Friti,"  1  Bantzau,"  "  Gug- 
lielmo  Ratcliff,"  "  Zanetto,"  "  Iris,"  and  a 
'*  Hymn "   in  honor  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

Mai'Mlrage,  or  Mnslcellimge,  largest,  finest, 
and  best  flavored  fish  of  the  pike  family,  Egov 
or  Luciua  matkinongy,  especially  abundant  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  but  frequently  found 
in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi ;  reaches  a  length  of  4  to  6  ft.  and  a 
weight  of  60  lb.  or  more. 

Mascara  {m9s-ka-rB'),  town  in  province  of 
Oran,  Algeria;  occupies  the 
site  of  an  old  Roman  colony 
on  the  slope  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  amoqg  fertile  and 
welt-cultivated  surroundings. 
Pop.  (1906)  22,934. 
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of  the  land,  which  was  believed  to  abound  in 
gold  reefs.  Careful  investigation  proved  that 
the  r^on  was  rich  in  gold  and  other  valuable 

minerals;  that  ita  agricultural  resources  were 
worth  developing,  and  that  the  undulating  pla- 
teau is  so  high  above  the  sea  that  white  colo- 
nists may  live  there  in  comfort.  The  most  tm- 
eirtant  settlemcnta  are  Fort  Salisbury,  Hartley 
ill,  VictorU,  Umtali,  and  Fort  Charter.     A 


constitute  the  two  provinces  of  S.  Rhodesia; 
pop.  of  former  (1007),  native,  445,316;  Euro- 
pean, Q,364. 

Maalnis'sa,  or  Hassinissa,  abt.  240  3.0.-148; 
King  of  the  Massyliaus,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Numidian  tribes ;  son  of  Gala.  Hasilru- 
bal  having  promised  to  give  him  his  daughter 
Sophonisba  in  marriage,  he  attacked  the  Mas- 
BEBsylians,  also  a  powerful  Numidian  tribe. 
which  in  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage sided  with  Rome;  defeated  their  king, 
Sypnax,  213;  crossed  over  to  Spain  and  fought 
with  success  against  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio; 
but  when  Hasdrubal  broke  his  promise  and 
gave  his  daughter  to  Syphax  in  order  to  win 
him  over  from  the  Romans.  Masinissa  attacked 
Carthage,  In  the  beginning  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  when  (204)  Scipio  landed  in  Africa, 
Masinissa  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
routed  the  Massiesylians,  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  received 
by  the  Peace  of  201  the  territories  of  Syphax. 
Sophonisba,  who  in  the  course  of  the  war  had 
become  tiis  prisoner,  he  now  married,  but 
Scipio,  fearing  her  influence  on  her  husband. 
demanded  her  as  a  Roman  captive,  and  Masi- 
nissa, not  venturing  to  refuse,  sent  her  a  cup 
of  poison,  which  she  drank.  Steadily  extend- 
ing his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Carthage, 
he  occasioned  the  third  Punic  War,  but  died 
before  its  close.  Numidia  was  then  divided 
between  his  three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
Mastanabal,  was  the  father  of  Jugurtha. 


Isles,  collect- 
ive name  comprising  the 
islands  of  Bourbon,  Rodri- 
gues,  and  Mauritius,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  name  derived 
from  Qarcia  Mascarentas.  a 
Portuguese  navigator  who 
discovered  the  islandB,  160S. 
Mauritius  and  Rodrigues 
belong  to  Great  Britain; 
Bourbon  belongs  to  France. 

Masho'ncltnd,  plateau  region  NE.  of  Mata- 
beleland,  S.  Africa,  to  whose  ruler  it  was  sub- 
ject when  it  was  acquired  from  him  (1890) 
m  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  A 
pioneer  expedition  waa  aent  to  take  poaseesion 


and  surrounded  with  a  garland.  It  is  some- 
times placed  in  the  center  of  a  cartouch,  serv- 
ing as  an  ornament  for  a  keystone,  for  the 
central  portion  of  a  lintel,  of  a  panel,  or  the 
like.     The  term  ia  abo  applied  to  theato 
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maaka,  of  which  the  two  common  types  are  the 
tTABic  and  the  comic  masks,  both  inspired  hj 
antique  models.  Th^  are  generally  used  in 
decorating  the  facades  of  theaters,  or  ara 
placed  on  monuments  erected  to  the  memory 
of  drunatio  or  lyric  authors  or  actors. 
Mask,  rion.    See  Tsox  IfiSK. 

H«akat',  or  Hnscat',  fortified  city,  capital 
of  Omanj  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  border  of 
an  Inlet  of  the  ocean;  has  the  best  harbor  for 
hundreds  of  miles ;  is  a  port  of  call  for  the 
PerBian  Oulf  mail  steamers.  The  trade  in 
colTee,  pearls,  salt  fish,  dyestufTs,  etc.,  is  most- 
ly with  India.  Pop.,  with  neighboring  town 
of  Matra,  abt.  25,000. 

Uaskelyne  (maa'ke-lln),  WmH,  1732-1811; 
English  astronomer;  h.  London;  became  as- 
tronomer royal  at  Greenwich,  1766;  went  to 
Scotland,  17T2,  to  determine  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  by  observing  the  eSect  of  the 
mountain  Schehallien  on  the  plumb  line;  orig- 
inated the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  superintend- 
ed it  from  1767  till  his  death;  was  the  flrat 
to  publish  "  a  standard  catalogue  of  stars." 

Ha'son,  Francis,  1790-1674;  American  mis- 
sionary; h.  York,  Enghnd;  was  originally  a 
shoemaker;  cnrae  to  the  U.  S.,  studied  theot- 
ogy,  and,  1830,  waa  sent  by  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  to  Burma.  He  la- 
bored among  the  Karens,  and  translated  the 
Bible  into  two  dialects  of  their  language ; 
publiahed  "  Burmah:  Its  People  and  Natural 
Product  iona,"  a  grammar,  chreatomathy,  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Pali  language;  translations 
from  the  Burman,  Pali,  and  Sanskrit;  a  "  Life 
of  Ko-Thab-Byu,"  and  an  autobiography. 

Hasan,  George,  1726-02;  American  patriot; 
b.  Do^s  Neck,  in  present  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.; 
great-great-grandson  of  Cot.  George  Mason,  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  II,  who  after 
the  defeat  at  Worcester,  1651,  escaped  to  Vir- 
ginia. He  drafted  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights" 
and  "  Plan  of  Government,"  1778 ;  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  1777,  and  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  1787 ;  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Constitution  on  the  ground 
that  it  contained  dangerous  features;  united 
with  Patrick  Henry  in  demanding  its  rejection 
unless  specific  amendments  should  be  made; 
elected  U.  S.  Senator,  hut  declined. 

Haaon,  James  Uniray,  1798-I87I;  American 
legislator;  b.  Analosta  Island,  Fairfax  Co., 
Va.;  grandson  of  the  preceding;  h^an  prac- 
tice of  law,  1820;  served  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture; member  of  Congress,  1837-30;  U.  S. 
Senator,  1846-01 ;  was  the  author  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law;  entered,  1861,  the  Confederate 
Congress;  was  sent  with  John  Slidell  as  a 
oommisaioner  to  England  and  France ;  was 
taken  off  the  British  steamer  Trent  hy  Capt. 
CJharles  Wilkes,  November  8,  1801,  and  con- 
fined in  Fort  Warren,  Mass.;  released  on  the 
demand  of  the  British  Govt.,  Januai?  2,  1862; 
and  represented  the  Confederacy  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Haaon,  John,  1580-1636;  founder  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  Hampshire;  b.  Lynn  Kegis,  Eng- 
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land ;  became  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  1616 ; 
explored  the  New  England  coast,  1817;  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  land,  now  in  NE.  Massachu- 
aetts,  1622;  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  pro- 
cured a  patent  for  the  province  of  Maine  the 
same  year;  received  a  patent  for  the  New 
Hampshire  colony,  162S;  became  e  judge  in 
New  Hampahire  and  vice  admiral  ot  New  Eng- 
land; buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Haaon,  Lowell,  1702-1872;  American  com- 
poser ;  b.  Medfield,  Mass. ;  removed  to  Sa- 
vannah, Qa.,  where  he  taught  rousle,  1812; 
published  his  "  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Col- 
lection of  Church  Music,"  1B21 ;  b^an  in 
Boston  the  instruction  of  claases  in  vocal  mu- 
sic, 1S27,  and  afterwards  established  juvenile 
classes,  teaching  them  gratuitously;  published 
fifteen  or  sixte^  juvenile  collections  of  music, 
seven  or  eight  glee  books,  mostly  with  George 
J.  Webb,  and  more  than  twenty  sacred  and 
church  music  books.  In  all  these  books  are 
many  of  his  own  compositions. 

Hason  and  blx'on's  Line,  line  drawn  (1763) 
by  Charles  Mason  (1730-87),  an  Engliah  aatron- 
omer,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  at  the  instence  of 
the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
as  a  boundary  between  their  poBsessions.  It 
lies  at  the  parallel  of  lat.  30°  43'  N.,  and  ex- 
tends to  244  m.  W.  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  task  waa  completed  December  29,  1767. 
As  the  practical  N.  limit  of  the  original  slave 
states,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  the  controversies  concern- 
ing slavery.  The  last  35  m.  were  drawn  by 
other  persons,  17S2-S4. 

Hason  Bee,  name  applied  to  numerous  bees, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  Oamia,  which  construct 
their  cells  of  mud.  They  put  their  cells  in  the 
hollow  stalks  of  plants,  in  empty  shells,  under 
flat  stones,  inside  oak  galls,  in  chambers  which 
they  construct  in  rotten  wood,  eto.  Some  spe- 
cies form  cells  of  great  beauty  anil  perfection, 
and  line  them  with  a  kind  of  ailk.  The  ceil- 
ingu  of  many  Egyptian  temples  are  completely 
covered  with  these  cells,  masses  of  which  hang 
down  like  stalactites. 

Ha'aonry,  fraternal  institution,  existing  in 
some  form  and  to  some  extent  in  nearly  every 
civilized  country.  Those  seeking  admission 
into  it  muat  he  free  men,  and  must  be  accepted 
with  substantial  unanimity ;  hence  ita  mero- 
bera  term  themselves  "  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons"; from  this  circumstence  the  institution 
is  frequently  called  "  Freemasonry."  Ita  leg- 
ends say  that  it  was  organized  at  the  building 
of  the  temple  by  Solomon.  Some  writers  trace 
it  to  the  ancient  mysteries  (especially  the 
Eleusinian),  others  to  the  Essence,  others  to 
the  Roman  colleges,  and  still  others  to  tbe 
Culdees.  Within  comparatively  recent  years 
supposed  traces  of  Masonry  bave  been  found  in 
the  Holy  Land,  on  tlie  Egyptian  obelisks,  and 
in  the  pyramids. 

But  the  theory  that  Masonry  Is  an  out- 
growth of  mediteval  operative  masonry  has 
much  greater  support  both  from  internal  and 
external  evidence.  The  tradition  of  tbe  so- 
ciety, from  the  earliest  times,  is  that  originally 
it  was  an  operative  institution.    There  ia  abun- 
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dant  in^uDd  for  th«  tradiUon  that  tlie  orig- 
inallj'  DouriBhing  brotherhood  of  operAtive  ma- 
Bone  at  laet  fell  into  decay,  and  for  the  theory 
that  Bome  of  its  members,  perceiving  that  as 
an  operative  institution  it  had  no  longer  a 
reason  for  eiiitence,  determined  to  continue  it 
ai  a  "  apeculative "  society  to  promote  the 
practice  of  the  moral,  fraternal,  and  charitable 
principles  which  had  characterised  the  old  or- 
ganization. 

The  present  form  of  organization  was  adopted 
1717 ;  in  the  earlier  times  it  was  scarcely  al- 
lowable to  commit  to  writing  anything  relating 
to  Masonry;  but  in  spite  of  this,  copies  of 
old  ckargea  are  extant,  made  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Some  of  them  are  not  dated,  and  opinions  dif- 
fer as  to  the  time  when  they  were  written,  but 
as  one  of  them  is  dated  December  26,  1683,  it 
shows  the  existence  of  an  organization  at  that 
date  which  was  not  a  new  one.  Some  of  these 
are  entitled  "The  Constitution  of  Masonry" 
end  some  "  The  Constitutions  of  the   Freema- 

The  foremost  fundamental  principle  of  Ma- 
sonry is  belief  in  God  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
Book  of  the  Law  as  a  revelation  of  His  will. 
To  the  Christian  the  Book  of  the  Law  is  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  Hebrew  the  Old  Testament; 
and  no  lodge  can  be  lawfully  opened  unless  the 
Book  of  the  I^w  lies  open  on  the  altar.  Be- 
yond this  no  religious  test  is  allowed.  The 
primary  organization  is  the  lodge,  with  master, 
wardens,  and  other  officers.  The  lo^e  has 
jurisdiction  over  three  degrees,  called  Entered 
Appreatice,  Fellow  Craft,  and  Master  Mason. 

The  work  of  Masonry,  especially  in  the  U.  S., 
is  conduct«d  according  to  several  rites,  of 
which  the  York,  the  Suittish,  and  the  Cryptic 
are  the  most  prominent.  Beyond  the  "  blue 
lodge "  with  its  three  d^rees,  are  tha  Chap- 
ter with  four  degrees,  those  of  Mark  Master, 
F^st  Master,  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  Royal 
Arch ;  and  the  Council  with  three  decrees. 
Royal  Master,  Select  Master,  and  Super-Excel- 
lent Master.  The  Scottish  Rite  has  twenty- 
nine  degrees,  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirty- 
eecond  inclusive,  and  a)so  an  olTicial  degree — 
the  thirty-third.  Connected  with  Masonry  to 
the  extent  that  membership  is  limited  to  Ma- 
nons  of  specified  degrees  are  a  number  of  other 
bodies,  of  which   the   Order  of   Knights  Tem- 

Klars   and   the   Ancient   Arabic   Order   of   (he 
ohlea  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  (the  latest)   are 
the  moat  proQunent. 

Hasonry,  construe tions  in  stone  or  brick 
with  mortar,  classified  into  stone  masonry, 
brick  masonry,  and  concrete  or  b^ton.  Btone 
masonry  is  divided  into  out  ttone  (or  (uUar) 
masonry  and  rabbU  masonry.  Concrete  may 
be  briek,  alone,   gravel,  or  shell  concrete,  de- 

fending  on  the  material  used  for  ballast.  The 
ront  of  a  wall  is  termed  its  face,  and  the 
material  composing  it  facing,  as  distinguished 


is  called  the  l\«art,  and  the  material  hearting 
or  filling.  When  the  face  or  back  of  a  wall  is 
not  vertical,  but  inclines  toward  the  wall  from 
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20  "  means  that  in  a  height  of  20  ft.  the  taea 
of  the  wall  depart*  a  foot  from  a  vertical  line. 
The  method  of  arrangement  of  the  stones  or 
bricks  in  order  to  secure  strength  and  unity 
of  mass  is  called  the  bond.  Beadert  are  thoaa 
stones  or  bricks  which  show  an  end  upon  the 
face  and  back  of  the  wall,  and  therefore  reach 
into  the  wall  their  entite  length  and  bind  it 
together  transversely.  Btretokers  are  laid  to 
show  their  longest  dimensiona  on  the  face  or 
back,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  give  longi- 
tudinal strength. 

When  a  header  extends  through  from  face  to 
back,  it  is  termed  a  through,  in  thick  walU 
the  headers  should  reach  ^ck  at  least  18  in. 
beyond  the  contiguous  stretcher ;  tb^  are  then 
termed  binders.  The  lower  surface  of  a  atone 
is  termed  its  (oioer  bed,  the  upper  surface  its 
upper  bed.  Alt  the  spaces  between  contiguoui 
stones  are  also  called  joints,  whether  above, 
below,  or  at  the  sides.  Ashlar  is  an  external 
facing  of  cut  stone  laid  with  close  joints  in 
courses,  the  quality  of  the  face  dressing  being 
such — either  axed,  tooled,  rubbed,  or  polished 
— as  will  best  suit  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  design  of  the  work  under  con- 
struction. The  stones  of  each  course  should 
be  dovetailed  and  notched  or  clainped  into  one 
another,  so  that  no  single  piece  can  move  with- 
out displacing  a  large  mass,  and  each  course 
should  be  fi''D>l7  connected  with  those  above 
and  below  it.  To  prevent  sliding,  projections 
may  be  left  in  the  beds  of  one  course  to  fit 
into  corresponding  cavities  of  the  contiguous 
course.  Heavy  wrought-iron  bolts  may  be  in- 
serted vertically  through  several  courses  to 
prevent  the  uplifting  of  the  mass. 

Concrete  {biton)  masonry  is  admirably 
adapted  to  many  important  purposes,  A  brief 
description  of  the  method  of  preparing  and 
layinx  it  is  given  under  Concrete  Construction. 
For  foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils  and 
all  kinds  of  submarine  constructions;  for  quay 
walls,  jetties,  piers;  for  foundations,  hearting 
and  backing  of  massive  walls  generally;  for 
cisterns,  reservoirs,  and  tanks ;  for  tunnels  and 
aqueducts,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  it 
possesses  advantages  over  either  brick  or  stone 
masonry.  Brick  maionrg,  when  both  the  brick 
and  mortar  are  of  good  quality  and  the  work 
is  well  done,  is  strong  and  durable.  Various 
kinds  of  bond  are  usA,  the  moat  usual  being 
the  English  and  Flemish.  The  first  consista  in 
arranging  the  courses  attemately  entirely  as 
headers  or  stretchers,  the  bricks  through  the 
course  breaking  joints.  In  the  second  the 
bricks  are  laid  ns  headers  and  stretchers  in 
each  course.  The  first  gives  the  strongest  bond, 
and  the  second  the  beet  architectural  effect.. 
Hollow  brick  walls  are  much  used,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  inner  shell  being  usually  4  in.,  or 
the  width  of  one  brick.  It  is  tied  to  the  outer 
wall  at  frequent  intervals  with  iron  clamps, 
or  more  generally  with  bricks  laid  transversely 
or  diagonally,  and  bonded  into  the  masonry  at 
both  ends.  Moisture  will  not  condense  on  the 
inner   surface  of  such  a  wall.     See   FonnoA- 

Mupero  (mKB-pa-r8'),Outon  Camille  ChatlM, 
1B46-1916;  French  Egyptologist;  b.  Paris,  of 
Italian  parents;  became  Prof,  of  Egypttdogy  im 
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the  School  of  Higher  Studies,  Paris,  1869,  and 
of  EgTptian  Fhilologr  and  ArchKOlo^  in  the 
College  of  France,  IS?^ ;  succeeded  Manette  Bey 
as  director  of  the  muBeum  at  Bulak  (now  in 
Gizeh),  1661-66;  made  profeeeor  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Paris,  18S6;  director  of  Egyptian  exca- 
vatioDB  after  1699.  He  excavated  the  pyramidB 
of  the  kings  of  the  fifth  and  aiith  dynasties  and 
the  burial  fields  of  Bakkara  and  Dahshur,  and 
discovered  burial  sites  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Tomhs  of  the  Kings,  at  Eckmin, 
and  other  places.  His  publications  include 
"  Ancient  Historr  of  the  Nations  of  the  Orient," 
"  Egj^tian  Archieology,"  "  Life  in  Ancient 
Eg^t  and  Assyria,"  "  Dawn  of  Civilisation," 
"  Popular  Tales  of  Ancient  I^ypt,"  "  The  Strug- 
gle of  the  Nations,"  "  The  Pasung  of  the  Em- 
pires," etc, 

Uasqne  (mask),  species  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment,  comprehending  scenic  effects  and 
dancing.  It  was  much  cultivated  in  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  I,  when  Ben  Jonson  and 
the  leading  dramatic  authors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  wrote  masques  for  the 
court.  Milton's  "  Comua  "  and  "  Arcades  "  are 
exquisite  specimens. 

Haiquerade  (mfis-k^-Bd'),  amusement  gen- 
erally consisting  of  a  ball,  public  or  private,  in 
which  the  participators  wear  masks  for  pur- 
poses of  disguise.  An  eccentric  costume  was  an 
early  feature  of  the  masquerade,  and  under  the 
form  of  a  "  fancy  ball  "  nas  nearly  superseded 
it  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  each  guest 
personating  some  mythological  or  historical 
character  or  assuming  the  costume  of  some  re- 
mote people.  The  masquerade  proper  flourished 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  the  French  court  by  Catharine  de' 
Uedici,  and  at  the  English  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  To  the  present  day  a  masked  ball  is  in 
Soman  Catholic  countries  an  invariable  feature 
of  the  carnival  season. 

Hau,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
eucharistio  oblation;  offered  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  command,  "  Do  this  for  a  commemora- 
tion ttf  me."  It  is  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate consecration  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine 
"shews  the  death  of  the  Lord"  (I  Cor.  xi,  26), 
and  in  which  his  body  and  blood  are  received  in 
communion.  These  essentials  of  the  mass  are 
preceded  and  followed  by  extracts  from  the 
psalms,  epistles,  and  gospels,  and  by  prayers, 
some  of  which  are  always  recited,  while  others 
vary  accordins  to  the  season  or  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  mass  is  offered. 
These,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass, 
differ  considerably  in  the  various  rites.  In  the 
Western  Church  the  Latin  rite  prevails;  in  the 
Eastern,  the  Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  etc.,  are  still 
distinct.  A  lou>  mass  is  one  which  is  cele- 
brated without  chant,  incense,  or  the  assistance 
of  deacon  and  subdeacon.  With  these  addi- 
tions it  is  called  a  high  mass.  A  requiem 
mass  ia  offered  for  the  dead,  and  poatifioal 
mass  is  celebrated  by  a  bishop. 

HtMBtha'aetta  (named  after  the  Maasachu- 
■et  Indians] ;  popular  name,  the  "  Bay  State  "; 
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state  in  the  N.  Atlantic  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,'  bounded  N.  by  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut; 
W.  by  New  York  State;  greatest  length,  1S4 
m.;  area,  3,266  8q.  m.;  pop.  (1»10|  3,366,416; 
capital,  Boston ;  princiiial  cities  and  towns,  Bos- 
ton, Worcester,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Cambridge, 
Lynn,  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Som- 
erville,  Holyoke,  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Salem, 
Chelsea,  Maiden,  Newton,  Fitchburg,  'Taunton, 
Gloucester,  Everett,  North  Adams,  Quincy, 
Waltham,  and  Pittsfield. 

The  extreme  W.  part  of  the  state  ia  crossed 
by  two  mountain  diains— -the  Tsconic  or  Tagh- 
kanic,  containing  the  highest  eminence  in  Massa- 
chusetta,  Greylock  or  Saddleback,  3,606  ft., 
and  the  Hoosac,  a  continuation  of.  the  Green 
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Mountains  of  Vermont,  which  in  no  place  ex- 
ceeds 2,510  ft.  These  inclose  the  Housatonic 
Valley.  A  rugged  tableland,  cleft  by  deep  river 
valleys,  extends  from  the  Hoosac  Hountains  to 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Here  is  a  series 
of  trap  ridges,  which  rise  in  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  to  1,200  and  1,120  ft,,  respectively. 
The  vall^-B  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Deerfleld, 
and  the  Housatonic  are  noted  for  their  beau- 
tiful scenery.  The  surface  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  Blackstone  rivera  is  mainly  a 
broken  tableland,  about  1,000  ft.  high,  contain- 
ing isolated  summits,  the  moat  conspicuous 
being  Wacbusett,  2,018  ft.  high.  The  state  E. 
of  Worcester  Co.  ia  undulating  or  hilly,  deacend- 
ing  gradually  toward  the  ocean.  The  highest 
point  of  land  near  the  ocean,  ,620  ft.,  belongs  to 
the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  Cape  Cod  largely  con- 
aiats  of  glacial  sands  and  gravels,  interspersed 
with  numerous  ponds.  The  £.  coast  of  the  state 
is  bordered  in  places  by  extensive  salt  marshes. 
The  principal  islands  are  Martha's  Vineyard 
(about  100  sq.  m.),  the  aixteen  Elizabeth  Is- 
lands, coDBtituting  the  county  of  Dukes;  Nan- 
tucket (about  17  m.  long),  with  a  few  small 
islands,  constitutes  Nantucket  Co.;  Monomoy, 
off  the  6E.  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  and  Plum 
Island,  off  the  NE.  coast  of  Exm  Co.  The 
largest  bay  is  Masaachusetts,  which  contains 
UoHtoii  Bay,  Lynn.  Marblehead.  Salem,  and 
GluiiceHtei  Jiiirbors;  Cape  Cod,  next  in  size,  con- 
tains  Duxbury   Bay,  Plymouth   harbor,   Bam- 
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other  harbon. 

The  principkl  river,  the  Connecticut,  hu  a 
course  of  more  than  50  m.  in  Massachuaetts. 
Iti  principal  tributariea  are  tfae  Miller's,  Chico- 
pee,  AgBwam  or  Westfleld,  and  Deerfisld  riv- 
en.  The  Housatonic  risea  in  Berkshire  Cn.  and 
flow*  through  Connecticut  into  Long  Inland 
Sound.     The  NW.  part  of  the  aUte  ia  drained 

K'  the  HooBOc,  which  joini  the  Hudson  in  Nen 
Tk  State.  The  largeat  atream  K  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Meirimac,  has  its  sources  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  for  3S  m.  it  flows  through 
Massachusetts  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Newburyport  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons  aa  far  aa  Haverhill,  IS  m.  from  its  mouth. 
The  Nashua  unites  with  the  Memmac  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  has  its  sources  in  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.  The  Concord  is  formed  bj  the  junction 
of  the  Sudbury  and  Assabet  rivers,  and  joins 
the  Herrimac  at  Lowell.  The  Charles  River, 
about  76  m.  in  length,  empties  into  the  estuary 
between  Boston  and  Cambridge.  It  is  navigable 
to  Watertown,  7  m.  from  Boston.  The  BTack- 
stone  River,  75  m.  in  length,  rises  in  Worcester 
Co.,  crosses  the  NE.  comer  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
below  Providence  expands  into  an  estuary, 
called  Pawtucket  or  Seekonk  Eiver,  an  exten- 
sion of  Providence  Bay.  Taunton  River  rises 
in  Plymouth  Co.  and  empties  in  ML  Hope  Bay 
at  Fall  River.  It  is  navigable  as  far  aa  Taun- 
ton. ''Lake  Quinaigamond,  near  Worcester ; 
Watuppa  Pond,  near  Fall  River,  and  Long,  As- 


r  of  large  aizc.  The  climate  in  general  is 
cool,  with  prevailing  E.  and  NE,  winds  from 
Febraary  to  May  and  W.  and  BW.  winds  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall ;  winter  season,  from 
December  to  March,  usually  cold  and  rigorous; 
average  rainfall,  about  4B  in.;  avera^  July 
temperatura  in  Boston,  Tl.T";  in  Spnngfleld, 
73.2". 

Much  of  the  soil  is  stony  or  sterile;  the  lands 
of  the  Connecticut  Vallev  and  its  uplands, 
though  sandy,  are  very  productive,  and  through- 
out the  state  skill  and  patience  in  cultivation 
have  secured  conaiderable  productiveness.  Dai- 
rying is  an  important  industry,  esf)ecially  in  the 
W.  counties;  cranberry  growinn  is  a  lucrative 
industry  in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  cos. 
Froduction  of  principal  crops  (19II);  Com, 
2,068,000  bushels;  oata,  280,000;  rye,  48,000; 
buckwheat,  42,000;  potatoes,  2,325,000;  hoy, 
631,000  tons;  tobacco,  0,240,000  lb.;  total 
value,  $20,654,000.  Chief  minerals:  Granite, 
sandstone,  anthracite,  eool,  marble,  limestone, 
graphite,  corundum,  feldspar,  mica,  iron  ore, 
limonit«,  patter's  clay,  galena,  and  ocher,  white 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  smalt  quantities; 
total  value  mineral  products  (1911),  $6,077,370. 
The  magnificent  water  power  of  Massachusetts 
has  made  it  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
states.  Chief  industries,  textiles,  boots  and 
ahoea,  machines  and  machinery,  metals  and  me- 
tallic goods,  paper  and  paper  foods,  and  leath- 
er. Capital  invested  in  manufactures  (1900), 
tl^79,mfiWi  value  products,  91,490^29,000. 
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The  harvesting  and  storage  of  ice  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  shipbuilding,  and  flsh  conning 
and  preserving  are  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
B.  part  of  the  sUta.  The  fisheries,  both  of  tlie 
coast  and  of  the  deep  sea,  employ  large  num- 
bers of  vessels.  The  principal  fishing  ports 
are  Gloucester,  Yarmouth,  and  Province^^wn. 
Value  of  salt-water  producU  (1908)  $7,095,820. 
Massachusetts  has  eleven  ports  of  entry: 
Barnstable,  Boston,  Edgartown,  Fall  River, 
Gloucester,  Marblehead,  Nantucket,  New  Bed- 
ford, Newburyport,  Plymouth,  and  Salem. 
Value  of  imports  of  domestic  and  foreign  mei- 
chandiae  In  fiscal  year  1911,  <I17,3S4,S13;  ex* 

E)rts,  $71,585,473.  A  ship  can^  connecting 
uoiard's  Bay  with  Cape  Cod  Bay  was  begun 
1907. 

Principal  religious  bodies:  Horaan  Catholic, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Unitarian.  Protestant  Episcopal.  Massachusetts 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  public  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Free  normal 
schools  are  maintained  by  the  state  in  Bridge- 
wnter,  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Hyannis,  Low- 
ell, N.  Adams,  Salem,  Westfield,  and  Worces- 
ter for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  there  is  a 
state  normal  art  school  in  Boston.  For  indus- 
trial training  there  are  finely  appointed  schools 
in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Brookjine.  The  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Boston,  and 
the  Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  for  thtf 
same  class;  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  little 
deaf  children,  in  Mcdford;  the  Boston  School 
for  the  Deaf,  in  Jamaica  Plain;  the  New  Eng- 
land Industrial  School  for  Deaf-mutes,  in  Bev- 
erly; the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  at 
Waltham,  are  noble  and  widely  known  institu- 
tions. The  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  are  Amherst  College,  Boston  College,  Bos- 
ton Univ.,  Harvard  Univ..  French  Protestant 
College,  in  Springfield;  Tufts  College,  Williams 
College,  Clark  Univ.,  and  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  Worcester.  The  colleges  for 
women  comprise  Smith  College,  Mt.  Uolyoka 
College,  Wellealey  College,  Radclifte  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
Other  notable  institutions  for  female  education 
are  Abbott  Academy,  Andover  and  Bradford 
Academy,  Lossell  Seminary,  in  Auburndale; 
and  Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  in  Norton. 
There  are  two  schools  of  science  endowed  wiUi 
the  National  land  grant — the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  in  Amherst,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
Boston.  The  principal  achools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  pharmacy,  veterinary  surgery, 
dentistry,  etc.,  are  departments  of  the  large 
colleges  and  universities.  Nearly  every  town 
in  the  state  has  a  free  library. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  MassachuBetts 
at  the  time  of  its  settlement  hy  whites  be- 
longed to  the  Algonquin  stock,  and  lived  chiefi; 
E.  of  the  Connecticut.  In  1802  Bartholomew 
Goxnold,  an  Englishman,  visited  the  coast, 
nnmed  Cape  Cod,  and,  with  his  party,  settled  on 
Ciittyhunk  Island,  but  soon  abandoned  it.  Two 
>ctttemenU  elsewhere,  1603,  1605,  failed.  In 
1Q20  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  founded  by 
English  BepUatista  from  Leyden,  Holland,  ua- 
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der  John  Robinson.    A  rival  colony,  planted  at 

WessogusBstt  (now  Weymouth),  1622,  by 
Thomaa  WestoD,  a  London  merchant,  failed, 
Bfl  did  another  under  Kobert  Gorges,  1623-24. 
Plymouth  Colony,  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
charter,  progressed  Buccessfully  under  a  gov- 
ernor and  five  aaustants,  chosen  yearly  by  all 
the  inhabitants.  A  settlement  was  made  al 
Salem,  1626,  and  here,  1628,  arrived  a  party  of 
Puritans  under  John  Endioott,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietoiB  of  a  land  company  which  had  obtained 
a  grant  on  Afassachusetta  Bay.  In  1629  a  char- 
ter was  granted  to  the  patentees  and  their  as- 
sociates in  England,  eatablishing  a  corporation 
and  making  the  associates  a  body  politic  with 
power  to  establish  a  subordinate  government 
m  the  New  World.  In  182D  another  body  of  set- 
tles arrived,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  de- 
cided to  transfer  the  charter  and  government 
to  Massachusetts.  John  Winthrop  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  and,  1630,  arrived  with  about 
1,000  persons.  Immigration  continued;  Boston, 
Dorchester,  Lynn,  and  other  towns  were  settled, 
and  the  wealth  and  social  standing  of  the  colo- 
nists, a  few  of  whom  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
gave  the  Bay  colony  prominence.  These  Puri- 
tans soon  adopted  the  "  congregational  way  " 
of  church  ffovernment  as  practiced  by  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims.  In  1651  Congregational- 
Ism  was  established  by  law. 

In  1636  and  1637  troubles  with  the  Fequot 
Indians  led  to  the  Pequot  War,  the  principal 
losses  of  which,  however,  fell  on  the  Connecticut 
Colony,  an  ofTshoot  front  that  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  During  1643^-63  a  confederacy  for  mutual 
protection  existed,  formed  of  the  colonies  of 
Massacbusetta  Bay  (then  including  settlements 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire),  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Haven.  Charles  II,  after  his 
restoration,  appointed  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  ^vem  these  colonies,  whose  inde- 
pendent spirit  was  increasing,  hut  the  colonial 
authorities  refused  to  permit  them  to  exercise 
their  powers.  In  1675  the  MasBachusetts  Qen- 
eral  Court  declared  that  no  other  power  but  it- 
self had  the  right  to  impoae  taxes.  Ein^  Phil- 
ip's War,  19T&-78,  ehecKed  the  prosperity  of 
Massachusetts  for  a  long  time.  In  1684  the 
English  High  Court  of  Chancery  declared  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  forfeited;  the  General 
Court  or  Legislature  was  abolished,  and  royal 
governors  were  imposed.  In  1692,  by  a  new 
charter  gran^  by  the  ldi«,  Masaachusetta  Bay 
1  Plymouth  were  consolidated  into  one  gov- 


Disturbances  with  the  Indians  were  frequent, 


corned  the  propartiong  of  a  war.  In  the  war 
betwisai  England  and  France  and  in  the  war 
with  France  Maaaachuwtts  played  a  conspicn- 
ons  part.  Opprewive  taxation,  the  hampering 
of  eonuneroe  by  rettrieUcma,  and  the  attempt  to 


closed.  Tbe.fint  blood  of  the  Kevolution  was 
ihed  at  LeiinKton  and  Concord,  17T6,  and  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  occurred  the  same  year. 
In  17S0  Massachusetts  adopted  a  state  consti- 
tution.    In  17aB  oBcorred  Shays's  Bebellion. 
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The  CmstituUon  of  the  U.  B.  was  ratified  Jan- 
uary, 1T8S;  all  religious  denominations  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  1633;  Maine  was 
set  off  as  a  separate  state,  1820.  During  the 
avil  War,  18flI-6S,  the  state  furnished  160,165 
men  for  all  terms  of  service. 

HassadiasetU  In'stitnte  of  Tedmol'ogy, 
technical  school  founded  at  Boston,  1862,  by 
Prof.  William  Barton  Kogers  and  others.  The 
original  plan  induded  not  <mly  the  "  school  of 
industrial  science,"  by  which  the  institute  is 
luiw  beet  known,  but  also  a  society  of  arts  and 
a  museum  of  arts.  Thirteen  distinct  four-year 
courses  are  offered,  vix,-.  cItII,  mechanical, 
mining,  chemical,  electrical,  and  sanitary  en- 
gineermg,  architecture,  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  genera]  studies,  geology,  and  naval  ar- 
chitecture. For  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
these  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  is  given.  A  conspicu- 
ous feature  is  the  laboratory  instruction  of 
large  claasea.  It  had  (1910)  223  professors 
and  instruotore  and  1,481  students  in  all  de- 
partments. Its  grounds  and  buildings  are  val- 
ued at  about  tl.337.000,  scientific  apparatus 
{393,000,  and  productive  funds  ii,B71,i>64. 

Masaage  (mS-sAzh'),  mechanical  method  of 
medical  treatment  of  the  body,  consisting 
chiefly  in  manipulation  administered  by  the 
hand  of  a  person  trained  to  do  this  in  a 
particular  way.  This  form  of  treatment  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Swedish  movement-cure,  but  is  not 
the  same — the  latter  involves  active  coJtp- 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Massage 
has  been  applied  to  the  treatment  of  a  large 
number  of  disorders,  both  medical  and  surgical, 
and  the  range  of  its  applicability  is  from  mild 
hysteria  to  serious  disoi^ers  of  internal  organs 
and  fractures  of  the  bones.  It  does  good  by 
mechanically  pressing  out  from  the  tissues  ma- 
terial which  needs  to  be  removed  or  to  have  its 
natural  flow  accelerated;  the  first,  in  the  case 
of  inflammatory  effusions;  the  second,  in  the 
case  of  imperfect  circulation.    Besides  this,  mas- 


Uaasagetn  (mft-sBj'e-te),  tribe  of  doubtful 
origin  inhabiting  the  steppee  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaxartea.  Accorains  to  Herodotus,  it  was  with 
ijiem  that  Cyrus  of  Persia  went  to  war,  and  fell 
in  battle,  629  B.C.,  their  queen,  Tomyris,  hav- 
ing refused  an  offer  of  marriage  made  by  Cyrus 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  her. 
According  to  Ctesias,  the  war  was  with  another 
tribe,  and  Cyrus  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle. 

Hu'uMit.  d.  leai;  chieftain  qf  the  Poka- 


ity,  1621,  as  ruler  of  the  terriiory  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Narragaasett  Bay.  He  roade  a  treaty 
with  the  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Jdareh  22, 
1621,  and  maintained  fri^g^ship  with  Hum 
until  his  deatJi.  His  permanent  residence  waa 
in  the  present  township  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  where 
he  was  frei:^uentl]|  visited  by  comminionera 
from  the  neighboring  settlements.  He  enter- 
tained Roger  Williams  tor  several  weeks  when 
banished  from  Uassachusetts.    He  was  auppossd 
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to  be  eighty  years  ot  age  when  he  died.  He 
left  two  sonn,  Wamautta  and  Poinetacom, 
railed  by  the  colonists  Alexander  and  Philip. 
Th^  succeeded  bim  in  the  chieftainabip,  the 
latter  being  the  celebrated  "  King  Philip. 

Maasfina  (mK-ea-nft'),  Andrfi  (Dec  de  Rivou, 
PuncE  d'Ebblino),  1758-1817;  marshal  of 
France;  b.  Nice;  began  his  career  as  a  cabin 
boy ;  became  brigadier  general,  IT93 ;  most 
brilliant  eiploits  were  his  victory  over  the 
allied  Auetrian-HuBsian  army  at  Zurich,  Sep- 
tember 2G,  1799,  which  freed  France  from  in 
Tasion;  the  siege  of  Genoa,  ISOO,  which  he  held 
for  three  months,  though  invested  by  an  Aus- 
trian  army  and  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet; 
and  his  valorous  defense  of  the  villages  of  As- 
pem  and  Essling  during  the  battle.  May  21, 
IBOO,  which  saved  the  French  army  from  total 
destruction. 

Uauenet  {mH-si-ua') ,  Jnles  finUle  FiUeric, 
1S42-1SI2;  French  opera  composer;  b.  Mou- 
taud;  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  when 
nine  years  old;  took  bis  Grst  prize,  1369;  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  cantata  "  David 
Rinzio,"  1663;  moat  famous  works:  operas 
"  Don  Ctsar  de  BaKan,"  "  Le  Boi  de  Lahore," 
"Udrodiade,"  and  "  Le  Cid  ";  oratorios  or  can- 
tatas "  Eve,"  "  Marie  Madeleine,"  "  La  Vierge," 
and  his  orchestral  suites  "  Scenes  Pitto- 
resquea." 

Hass'«7,  GeioU,  1628-1907;  "poet  of  the 
English  poor";  b.  Tring,  .  Herts,  England. 
While  a  common  laborer  in  London,  he  started 
with  other  workingmen,  184B,  Tlte  Spirit  of 
Freedom,  a  radical  weekly  journal.  He  after- 
wards aided  Maurice  and  Kinsley  in  eatab* 
lishing  workingmen's  associations,  and  lec- 
tured on  spiritualism  and  literary  topics  in 
Grent  Britain,  and,  1873,  in  the  U.  S.  He  pub- 
lished "Poems  and  Chansons,"  "lbs  Ballad 
of  Babe  Cbristabel  and  Other  Poems,"  "  Craig- 
crook  Castle."  "  Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics 
of  Love,"  "  Robert  Burns  and  Other  Lyrics," 
"  Havelock'a  March  and  Other  Poems,"  "  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets  Never  Before  Interpreted," 
"  CoDceruing  Spiritualism,"  "  My  Lyrical  Life," 
etc. 


tragi-comedy,  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,"  still  popular  chiefly  because  of  the 
character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

Has'Mn,  DaTid,  1822-igOT;  Soottieh  author; 
b.  Aberdeen;  settled  in  London,  1647;  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Encyclopedia  Britan^ica,"  the 
"  English  Encycloptedia,"  and  the  reviews; 
Prof,  of  English  Literature  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  1862-05;  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  In  Edinburgh  Univ.,  186S- 
05;  editor  Ma^millan'a  liagaxine,  1659-08,  ot 
the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
after  1679;  became  Historiographer  Royal  for 
Scotland,  1693;  most  noted  publication,'  "Life 
of  John  Milton,"  6  vols.,  1866-79. 

HBsso|Tali,  HaMrab,  or  Uaaso'ieth,  technical 
name  given  to  a  collection  of  grammatico- 
critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  object  of  determining  its 
divisions,   grammatical    forms,    letters,    vowel 
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marks,  and'aeeents.  Tradition  carries  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Maaomh  back  to  the  times  of  Ezra 
and  the  Soferlm..  The  use  of  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  synagogue 
service,  tended  to  draw  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers to  its  wording;  and  R.  Akiba's  method 
(which  prevailed)  of  attaching  importance  to 
every  single  word  and  letter  of  Scripture  en- 
hanced the  care  with  which  the  text  was  treat- 
ed. It  was  necessary  also  to  teach  the  text 
in  the  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  divisions 
were  made  Into  paragraphs,  sentences,  and 
clauses.  Two  names,  Nakkai  and  Eamnuna, 
are  mentioned  who  went  as  far  as  to  count  the 
number  of  verses  contained  in  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  Bible.  Thia  was  about  the 
time  of  the  persecutionB  of  Hadrian.  Later 
Masorites  went  further,  counted  the  number 
of  verses  in  each  book,  the  number  of  times 
certain  forme  occurred,  and  determined  the 
way  in  which  words  were  to  be  pronounced 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  to 
be  read  in  the  synagogue  as  written. 

Haasowa  (mfia'sO-wtl) ,  town  on  sn  island  of 
the  Red  Sea  within  bailing  distance  of  the  Ai- 
ricBn  mainland;  was  obtained  by  the  Turks 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Abyssinia's  at- 
tempts to  acquire  it  as  a  port  always  ended  in 
failure.  In  1866  Italy,  taking  advantage  of 
Egypt's  difficulties  with  the  Uahdists,  and 
with  tlie  connivance  of  England,  seised  Masso- 
wa,  which  is  now  her  chief  settlement  and 
port  in  her  African  possession  of  Eritrea. 
Fop.   (1900)   2,275. 

Husyv  (mas-sis'),  Metsra',  or  Hatsra'i 
QniDtyn,  1460-1629;  Flemish  painter;  b.  Ant- 
werp; began  hy  working  in  iron.  The  gates  of 
a  well  near  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  first 
attracted  attention  to  his  talent.  He  after- 
wards taught  himself  the  art  of  painting  in 
order  to  marry  a  woman  who  was  unwilling 
to  wed  anyone  but  a  painter.  A  triptych 
painted  tor  the  woodcarvers'  guild  in  Ant- 
werp, the  center  representing  Christ  surround- 
ed by  holy  women,  is  one  of  his  principal 
works.  His  portraits  were  highly  prized; 
those  ot  Erasmus  and  of  Egidiua  are  especial- 
ly good.    His  sou  John,  also  a  painter,  was  his 

Mast)  nearly  upright  spar  of  wood,  iron,  or 
steel  rising  upward  through  the  decks  ot  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  affording  attachment 
to  the  sails  and  rising  of  a  ship.  The  fir 
and  pine  of  Puget  Bound  and  Norway  are  of 
great  repute  as  material  for  masts.  Iron  and 
steel  masts  are  constructed  on  several  differ- 
ent systems.  In  all  veaaels  of  any  consider- 
able size  each  mast  consists  of  several  parta, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  the  mast  proper,  next 
the  topmast,  the  topgallant  most,  and  thej 
royal  maat,  and  sometimes '  a  skyscraper,  the 
highest  of  all.  The  foremost  mast  of  a  ship 
is  the  foremast;  the  central  one.  the  main- 
mast; the  one  farthest  aft,  the  mizzenmast; 
and   the    separate    parts    of   each    are   distin- 

Siished  as  the  fore-topmast,  the  main-topgal- 
nt  most,  etc.,  by  oombining  the  name  of 
each  mast  with  the  appropriate  name  of  each 
part  of  a  mast.  Ships,  barks,  barkentinea  and 
some  schooners  have  three  masts.    Brigs,  brig- 
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Antilles,  and  schooners  ordtDsrily  have  two 
mast*.  Many  sloops,  smacks,  luggerH,  And 
other  amall  craft  bave  but  one  mast.  Large 
aeagoing  steamers  bave  otten  four,  and  some- 
times five,  masts. 

Hu'talM,  name  applied  by  the  Egyptian 
Arcbs  to  the  tombs  of  the  nobles  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  dynastieH,  found  at  Sakkarah, 
near  Memphis.  The  name  ie  derived  from  the 
ordioar]'  bench  found  in  front  of  Egyptian 
bouses.  Though  presenting  the  appearance  qf 
truncated  pyramids  they  were  different  in 
their  origin,  being  probably  an  out^wth  of 
the  cairns  erected  to  marlc  the  burial  places 
of  prominent  persons.  In  the  earliest  speci- 
mens, however,  the  sides  were  already  formed 
of  sloping  masonry  walls,  and  the  tops  were 
paTed.     In  later  times  their  place  was  taken 


date  from  the  fourth  dj-nasty;  the 
cuted  from  the  fifth;  those  oj  the  sixth  show 
signs  of  decadence.  Like  all  Egyptian  tombs, 
they  were  intended  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  the  mummy,  upon  which  the  hope  of  "  liv- 
ing again"  depended.  The  ordinary  mastaba 
contained  three  features:  the  mummf  cham- 
ber and  pit,  the  aerdab  (hollow  space,  or  cel- 
lar), and  the  chamber  of  offering. 

Maa'tei,  name  applied  to  various  persons  in 
positions  of  authority,  and  specifically  used  to 
designate  an  officer  of  the  navy,  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  certain  chief 
ofRcers  or  functionaries  of  law  courts,  and  of 
some  other  officials. 

Master  and  Serv'ant,  in  law,  persons  who 
sustain  such  a  relation  to  each  other  that  one 
has  the  legal  rights  t«  direct  and  control  all 
acts  done  on  his  behalf  by  the  other.  The 
word  servant  is  a  generic  term  embracing 
slaves;  but  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  a 
servant  is  one  Who  by  contract  has  bound  him- 
self to  render  service  to  another,  nlio  in  re- 
spect to  the  iDbject-matter  of  the  contract 
is  his  master.  The  contract  of  hiring  may  be 
verbal  or  in  writing ;  if  it  be  for  more  than 
1,  year,  it  must  be  in  writing,  or  it  will  be 
Talid  only  so  far  as  the  parties  have  acted 
under  it.  When  the  time  of  service  is  fixed, 
neither  party  has  a  right  to  terminate  the 
contract  except  for  cause.  The  servant  must 
obey  all  proper  directions  in  respect  to  the 
service,  attend  faithfully  to  his  duties,  and  be 
'"  f  of  no  grossly   immoral  or  indecent  be- 


guilty  t 


In  the  U.  8.  employers'  liability  for  injuries 
sustained  by  workmen  has  been  limited,  first, 
by  the  legal  rule  of  implied  risk  which  holds 
that  the  workmen  voluntarily  assumes  the 
risk  connected  with  t)ie  occupation  he  engages 
in,  and,  second,  by  the  rule  ol  common  employ- 
ment which  regards  the  agent  or  cause  of  an 
injury  as  a  coservant,  and  the  principal  there- 
lore  not  responsible.  In  Europe  the  individual 
workman  is  not  held  responsible  for  injury 
apart  from  willful  or  contributory  negligence ; 
the  risk  belongs  to  the  occupation.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  master  is  bound  to  use  all 
care  to  secure  reasonable  protection  for  those 
engaged  in  his  business,  to  provide  a  safe  place 
is   wnieh   the  servant  can   work,  to   see   that 
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tools  and  machinery  are  free  from  discoverable 
defects  and  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  etc. 

Where  a  wrongful  act  is  done  oy  a  servant 
by  direction  of  the  master,  or  in  his  presence 
so  that  his  consent  may  fairly  be  implied,  or 
as  the  natural  or  probable  result  of  directions 
given  by  the  master,  or  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion  which  the  master  has  given,  tlie 
master  is  answerable  in  damages  to  the  person 
injured.  If  the  servant  steps  aside  from  his 
duty  to  commit  an  intentional  wrong,  he 
alone  is  liable  therefor;  but  if  a  railway  con- 
ductor should  in  defiance  of  orders  and  willful- 
ly and  wantonly  inflict  an  injury  on  a  pas- 
senger, the  company  would  be  liable,  because  it 
was  its  duty  to  see  that  the  contract  of  car- 
riage was  not  intrusted  for  execution  to  those 
who  would  negligently  or  purposely  violate  it. 
These  rules  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter do  not  apply  in  favor  of  a  eervant  who  is 
injured  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  a 
coservant,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  serv- 
ant causing  the  injury  was  an  incompetent  Or 
unfit  person  to  be  engaged  in  such  employment, 
and  that  the  master  knew  it  when  he  employed 
him.  One  who  entices  a  servant  away  before 
his  time  of  service  has  expired,  or  who  injures 
him  so  that  hs  cannot  labor,  is  liable  to  the 
master  in  damages. 

Mu'teisingers  (German,  MEisTEBSANacB), 
poets  and  rhymers  who,  after  the  decline  of  the 
minnesong  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  the 
chief  repi-eaentatives  of  the  poetic  art  in  Ger- 
many for  more  than  two  centuries.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV  thy?  were  formed  into  reg- 
ular corporations,  for  admission  to  which  a 
course  of  apprenticeship  was  required.  Their 
chief  seats  were  the  imperial  cities,  and  they 
flourished  most  at  Nuremberg.  These  corpora- 
tions began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Among  the  most  famous  masteraingers 
were  Hans  Sachs,  MuscatblUt,  and  Michael  Be- 
haim. 
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obtained  from  cuts  in  the  bark  of  FUtaeia 
lentiacut,  P.  allantica,  etc.,  shrubs  of  the  order 
Anaoardiacea.  It  comes  from  Barbary,  the 
Levftnt,  and  especially  from  China.  It  has  a 
limited  use  in  medicine  and  in  dentistry  and 
in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope. 

HasticB'tlon,  act  or  procesB  of  chewing,  as 
of  food.  It  is  B  complex  coOdinated  muscular 
act  which  depends  on  tbe  activity  of  nerve 
centers  in  the  brain,  whose  performances  are 
guided  b^  sensations  ji^nerated  in  the  sensor^r 
nerves  distributed  to  the  membrane  lining  the 
mouth,  to  tbe  teeth,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  and  cheeks.  The  food  is  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions  and  mixed  with  saliva  b;  means 
of  the  tongue  chiefly,  and  is  kept  between  the 
teeth  by  the  opposing  actions  of  the  tongue  on 
the  one  side  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  on  tbe 
other.  Most  people  habitually  chew  upon 
one  side  more  than  upon  the  other,  although 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  food  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  masticated.  A  recent  health  fad, 
known  as  Fietcherism,  has  for  its  main  tenet 
the  tiiorough  mastication  of  all  food,  on  the 
rational    grounds   that   less   food    is    thus    re- 

Juired,  and  that  all  food  is  better  assimilated, 
n  carnivora  mastication  is  of  little  value  ow- 
ing to  the  small  amount  of  no n digestible  mat- 
ter taken  in.  But  in  such  animals  as  the 
grain-eating  herds,  which  swallow  seeds,  etc.. 
whole  pebbles  am)  coarse  gravel  are  taken  with 
the  food;  with  the  aid  of  these,  the  pow,^ful 
muscles  of  the  gizzard  grind  the  food. 

Uas'tlfi,  name  applied  to  several  -distinct 
breeds  of  large  watchdogs.  Tbe  old  English 
and  Irish  mastilTs  resemble  the  bulldog  in 
courage  and  strength,  but  excel  him  in  mag- 
nanimity, faithfulness,  and  affection  for  man. 


The  Tibet  mutiff,  from  central  Asia,  is  one 
of  tbe  largest  of  tbe  dog  tritie.  He  ia  bred 
both  as  a  sheep  dog  and  as  a  defender  of  the 
house.  The  so-oalled  Cuban  bloodboond  is 
really  a  mastiff  of  Gpanish  origin,  but  )n  feroo- 
it;  and  bloodthirstiness  appears  to  excel  all 
other  breeds. 


MASULIFATAM 

recent  deposits  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
except  Africa.  When  alive  the  mammoth  must 
have  been  12  or  13  ft.  high,  and,  including  the 
tusks,  about  25  ft,  long.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  the  N.  American  mastodon  ( U.  gigan' 
tent,  or  U.  Ohiotictu).  A  few  remains  of  the 
mastodon  had  been  discovered  in  N,  America 
as  early  as  1705,  but  not  until  1801  was  any- 


thing like  a  complete  skeleton  obtaininl,  when 
a  tolerably  complete  one  was  procured  from 
the  morasses  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Specimens 
have  been  found  in  New  York,  New  Jerspy, 
Indisna,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Texas,  and  other  states,  and  as  far  as  lat 
66°  N.  According  to  Owen,  the  mastodons  were 
elephants  with  molars  less  complex  in  struc- 
ture and  adapted  for  coarser  vegetable  food, 
ranging  in  time  from  the  Miocene  to  the  Upper 
Pliocene,  and  in  space  throughout  the  tropical 
and  temperate  latitudes.  The  transition  from 
the  mastodon  to  the  elephant  type  of  dentition 
is  very  gradual. 

Masiidi  (ma-sa'de),  Abul-Hftsan  Ali  ben 
Hnsein  ben  All,  abt.  800-OGS;  Arabian  schol- 
ar; b.  Bagdad;  belonged  to  a  family  illustrious 
from  tbe  time  of  Mohammed,  and  attained 
a  universality  of  erudition  which  has  been 
equaled  by  no  other  Arab.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  wrote  several  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  his  "  History  of  Uie 
Times,"  an  immense  general  history,  which  has 
never  been  printed ;  no  copy  of  it  exists  in 
Europe,  His  second  work,  Book  of  the  Mid- 
dle," treated  curious  questions  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, philosophy,  and  the  sciences)  oopies  of 
it  ere  very  rare  and  unknown  in  Europe.  His 
smaller  history,  "Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines 
of  Gems,"  has  been  translated  into  Daglisb 
and  French. 

Hantlipatam',  city  of  Eiatna  district,  Ma- 
dras, British  India;  at  the  mouth  of  a  branch 
of  the  Eistna  delU;  220  m.  N.  of  the  city  of 
Madras;  is  the  center  of  a  manufaoture  of 
textile  fabrics;  also  tbe  center  of  tbe  Christian 
missions  in  the  Telugu  country.  The  French 
possessed  the  city  from  IfiSO  to  IRflH.  and  there 
still  remains  a  small  patch  of  French  territory 
(22  acres)  in  tbe  city,  where  a  market  is  held, 


Hat,  Mao,  or  Halt,  Egyptian  goddesB, 
"  daughter  of  Sa  "  the  huh  gocl,  "  eye  of  Ra," 
"  mUtresB  of  heaven,  queen  of  earth,  mistress 
of  the  nether  world,"  queen  of  gods  and  god- 
desses." She  was  sometimtv  represented  as  the 
wife  of  Thoth,  and  was  regarded  as  the  imper- 
sonation and  goddess  of  truth  and  justice.  In 
the  judgment  scene  in  Amenti  she  is  represent- 
ed aa  weighing  the  heart  of  the  departed 
against  the  symbol  of  truth.  Her  sign  was  the 
ostrich  feather,  which  she  wore  on  her  head 
when  standing,  and  sometimes  on  her  knees 
when  Bitting. 

Hat,  or  Hat'tiflg,  coarse  fabric  made  by 
weaving  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  flags, 
rushes,  husks,  straw,  grass,  rattans,  or  similar 
materials,  and  used  for  covering  floors,  for 
beds,  sails,  packing  of  furniture  and  goods,  and 
a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The  grass  mats 
of  the  S.  Sea  Islanders  are  often  of  great 
beauty  from  their  fineness  and  the  brilliant 
colors  of  their  dyes.  The  Japanese  cultivate  a 
peculiar  species  of  rush  for  making  mats  of 
great  softness  and  elasticity.  The  Chinese 
make  rattan  floor  mats  of  ell  aiieB,  also  rush 
floor  mats,  and  table  mats  of  rattans  and  rush' 
es,  all  of  which  are  exported.  In  Europe  mats 
from  reeds  and  rushes  are  largely  produced  in 
Spain  and  Portugal;  and  in  Russia  the  manu- 
facture is  a  prominent  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry. The  material  there  employed  is  the 
bark  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  and  the  mala 
are  known  in  Europe  as  "  bast "  mats.  See 
Cabpet;  Rco. 

Hatabeleluid  (mfit-It-beiTand),  one  of  the 
two  provinces  of  S.  Rhodesia,  British  S.  Africa ; 
traversed  by  the  Matoppo  and  Izimunte  Moun- 
tains and  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Zam- 
bezi, Lunli,  and  Limpopo  rivers;  has  extensive 
forests  and  fertile  plains;  produces  cereals, 
cotton,  sugar,  gold,  and  other  minerals,  and 
has  a  large  cattle  and  sheep  industry;  chief 
town,  Bulawayo,  connected  by  rail  with  Cape 
Town;  pop.  (1907)  native,  217,470;  European, 
7,654.     See  MAaHOKAi^nD. 

Hatan'saa,  capital,  of  province  of  same 
name,  Cuba;  on  bay  of  same  name  on  N.  coast; 
62  m.  B.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail ;  is  the  second  port  in  Cuba  in  impor- 
tance; was  founded  16Q5;  near  by  is  the  cav- 
ern of  Bellemar,  noted  for  its  great  stalactites. 
Pop.   (1907)   230,612. 

Match,  small  stick  of  combustible  materia) 
furnished  with  some  inflammable  composition, 
and  used  for  producing  flre.  In  1680  Godfrey 
Hanckwltz  discovered  that  phosphorus  rubi)ed 
between  folds  of  brown  pap«r  would  take  flre 
and  ignite  a  stick  which  had  been  dipped  in 
sulphur.  This  was  the  earliest  form  of  the 
comipon  match.  Another  form,  called  chemical 
mati^es,  were  small  sticks  of  wood  dipped 
flrst  in  sulphur,  and  then  in  a  composition  of 
chlorate  or  potash,  flowers  of  sulphur,  col- 
ophony, gum  or  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for  color- 
ing. The  match,  being  dipped  into  sulphuric 
acid,  was  instantly  ignited  by  the  chemical  ac- 
tion induced  between  the  acid  and  chlorate  of 
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potash.  In  1B29  John  Walker,  chemist,  at 
Stockton -upon-Tees,  £ngland,  invented  the  1u- 
cifer  match.  In  his  experiments  on  chlorat« 
of  potash  he  found  that  this  could  be  instant- 
ly Ignited  by  friction,  as  in  rapidly  drawing  a 
stick  coat^  with  it  and  phosphorus  by  means 
of  mucilage  or  clue   through  folded  sand  pa- 

Eer.  Faraday,  bearing  of  Walker's  matches, 
rought  them  into  public  notice.  The  best 
wood  for  matches  is  clear  white  pine.  It  is 
first  sawed  into  blocks  of  uniform  size,  and 
the  length  of  two  matches.  These  are  after- 
wards slit  by  machines  without  loss  of  mate- 
rial into  splinta.  They  are  then  dipped  in 
melted  sulphur,  and  afterwards  in  phosphorous 
composition.  Rouad  matches  are  formed  in 
England  by  forcing  the  wood  endwise  through 
holes  in  plates. 

In  American  factories  tul>es  are  employed 
whether  for  round  or  square  splints.  The  per- 
forations are  made  as  near  together  as  po^i- 
ble,  only  leaving  enough  of  the  metal  between 
to    give   the    nt-cessary    strength    for    cutting. 


part  of  the  combustibles,  as  the  phosphorus, 
is  placed  on  one  surface,  as  a  piece  of  sand 
paper,  while  the  other  part,  containing  chlo- 
rate or  nitrate  of  potash,  is  placed  on  the  tip 
of  the  match.  The  match  will  not  ignite  by 
friction  against  any  surface  but  the  one  thus 
prepared.  Machinery  is  largely  employed  itt 
the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  the  number 
produced  annually  is  beyond  computation;  two 
European  manufacturers  are  said  to  make 
(together)  nearly  45,000,000.000  matches  each 
year,  and  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that 
there  are  200,000,000  matches  consumed  daily 
in  Great  Britain,  or  about  eight  per  head  of 
the  whole  population.  Applying  this  estimate 
to  the  U.  S.,  the  daily  consumption  would  be 
the  enormous  total  of  520,000.000.  According 
to  the  census  of  I90B  there  were  26  manufac- 
turers of  matches  in  the  U.  S.,  having  'an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $11,1153,000,  who  produced 
goods  valued  at  (11,353,000. 


Hate  (nd'ta),  or  Parasnay  ([dl-ril-gwi')  Tm, 
leaves  of  a  native  holly  found  in  S.  America, 
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da  infiuioii  of  which  la  drunk  bf  the  people 
Bs  tea  is  by  Chinese  and  Europeans.  The  leaf 
and  th*  drink  are  called  mati,  the  aboriEinal 
name  for  the  oup  used  in  preparins  the  Tnfu- 
eion.  The  flavor  is  quite  unlike  that  of  tea, 
but  it  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  accuBtomed 


/Iko  Paraguayensii,  a  boliy  which  grows  upon 
the  banks  of  rirere  in  Paraguay  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Brazil;  it  is  a  tree  16  or  20  ft 
high,  and  when  allowed  to  develop  itself  forms 
a  handsome  head. 

Hate'iialism,  in  general,  the  doctrine  that 
nothing  exists  but  matter  with  its  sensiblG 
properties.  It  is  opposed  to  idealism,  the  doc- 
trine that  nothing  exists  but  mind.  As  a  meta- 
physical doctrine  materialism  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  in  contemporary  philosophy, 
it  is  now  active  as  a  theory  only  in  pHjchology. 
In  practice,  however,  what  ia  called  "  material- 
ism of  life  "  was  never  more  aggressively  real. 
It  is  in  fact  rather  to  the  absence  of  philos- 
ophy or  of  clear  thinking  and  the  desertion  of 
high  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct  that  this 
phrase  has  so  common  and  so  pertinent  appli- 
cation in  modem  commercial,  literary,  and  so- 
cial life.    See  Idealism. 

Hathemat'lcs,  science  which  reasons  about 
the  relations  of  magnitudes  and  numbers,  con- 
sidered simply  as  quantities  admitting  of  in- 
crease, decrease,  and  comparison.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  ereat  branches,  arithmetic, 
algebra  or  analysis,  and  geometry.  Arith- 
metic is  the  branch  which  is  concerned  with 
the  properties  and  relations  of  numbers,  espe- 
cially whole  numbersi  but  when  these  rela- 
tions are  reasoned  about,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  algebraic  ^^bols  to  express  numbers,  and 
thus  the  notation  of  algebra  comes  in.  Alge. 
bra,  or  analysis,  in  itself  reasons  about  quan- 
tity in  general,  expressed  hy  means  of  symbols, 
without  any  relation  to  the  particular  Kind  of 
quantity.  In  modern  mathematics  algebra  and 
geometry  run  together,  because  geometrical 
conceptions  are  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
development  of  algebra,  while  the  theorems  of 
the  most  advanced  geometry  can  be  expressed 
only  in  algebraic  language.  See  Algedka; 
Abithubtic;  Gbometby. 

Hath'er,  Cotton,  Ie83-IT28;  American  eler. 
gyman;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  son  of  Increase 
Mather;  was  ordained  his  father's  collea^rue 
over  the  North  Church,  Boston,  1885;  labored 
with  great  teat  as  a  pastor,  endeavoring  also 
to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the  churches 
and  ministry  in  civil  affairs;  was  conspicuous- 
ly connected  with  the  witchcraft  proceedings 
in  Massachusetts ;  author  of  "  Memorable 
Providences  Relating  to  Witchcraft,"  "  Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World,"  "  Essays  to  Do 
Good,"  "  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,"  and 
other  works,  large  and  small,  numbering  382. 

Hstber,  IncrtaBe,  1639-1723;  American  cler- 
g;i'mnn;  b.  Dorchester,  Mass.;  son  of  Richard 
Jiather;  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Boston, 
from  1664  till  death;  president  of  Harvard 
College,  1685-1701;  led  in  opposing  the  abro- 
gation by  Charlea  II   of  the   Massachusetts 
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charter;  was  in  England  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  16Se,  and  prooured  in  ESigland,  1692, 
a  new  charter  for  Afassachusetts,  under  which 
he  was  given  the  power  of  naming  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  and  council;  op- 
posed the  severe  punishment  of  witches;  was 
the   author  of  puhlications,   large  and   small. 

BUther,  Bichard,  1506-1669;  English  clergy- 
man; b.  Lowton,  Lancashire;  after  preaching 
fifteen  years  waa  suspended  for  nonconformity, 
1633;  was  pastor  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  from 
1636  till  death;  author  of  several  theological 
treatises;  father  of  six  sons,  four  of  whom 
were  distinguished  clergymen. 

Math'ew,  Theobald  (best  known  as  Fathsb 
Matbew  ) ,  1790-1856 ;  Irish  temperance  re- 
former ;  b.  Thomaston,  Tipperary ;  was  or- 
dained in  Roman -Catholic  Church,  1814;  dis- 
guished  himself  in  cholera  epidemic  in  Cork, 
1S32;  organiEcd  the  first  total  abstinence  so- 
ciety in  Cork,  1838;  afterwards  traveled  over 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in- 
duced hundreds  of  thousands  to  sign  the  tem- 
perance pledge,  and  labored  with  great  suc- 
cess in  tLe  U.  S.,  1849-51. 

Math'ews,  Chailes,  1776-1836;  English  actor; 
b.  London;  went  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur, 
and,  1794,  as  comedian  of  the  regular  company 
at  the  Theater  Royal,  Dublin;  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  1803,  as  Jubal  in  "  The 
Jew";  1818,  introduced  his  "At  Home,"  and 
on  his  return  from  a  successful  trip  to  the 
"    "      ippeared  in  his  specialty,  a  "  Trip   to 


America,     which  \ 


ell  received. 


Hathewt,  Charles  James,  1803-78;  English 
actor;  b.  Liverpool;  son  of  the  preceding; 
achieved   remarkable  success   on   his   first   ap- 

Cirance  in  public  in  "  The  Hunchbacked 
ver";  1838,  married  Madame  Vestria,  at  the 
time  lessee  of  the  Olympic  Theater;  they  vis- 
ited the  U.  5.,  and  on  their  return  to  England 
managed  the  Covent  Garden  and  Lyceum  the- 
aters. Mathews  again  visited  the  U.  B.,  1868, 
and  married  Mrs.  Davenport,  better  known  as 
Lizzie  Weston;  1860,  introduced  a  similar  en- 
tertainment to  his  father's  "  At  Home,"  in 
which  his  wife  assisted ;  1863,  made  a  success- 
ful professional  trip  to  Paris,  and,  1869-72, 
visited  the  U.  S. 

Hathnia  (mft'thO-B).    See  Muttu. 

Mat'ins,  speciBcally,  the  early  morning  serv- 
ice in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distin- 
guished from  vespers  or  evensong. 

Matsmal  ImHts-ml'),  or  Pnlnirama  (fo-ko- 
yB'mft).  town  of  Japan,  island  of  Yeso;  42  m. 
SW.  of  Hakodate;  was  till  1868  the  center  of 
Japanese  civilization  and  trade  in  Yezo,  but 
the  .departure  of  its  lords  and  the  growth  of 
Hakodate  have  reduced  it  in  importance.  The 
castle,  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  town, 
is  ROW  used  for  an  elementary  school,  and  its 
grounds  for  a  public  garden.  The  last  strug- 
gles of  the  adherents  of  the  Tokugawa  party, 
1968,  were  made  in  and  around  the  town. 

Hatiys  (mat-sis').    See  Masbts. 

Mattapony  (mflt-B-pS-nr)  Bir'er,  stream  in 
Virginia  which  tmltSB  with  the  Pamunkey  to 
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,  form  the  York  Biver;  is  itaelf  formed  from 
the  union  of  four  Btreuna — the  Mat,  the  Ta, 
the  Po,  and  the  Ny. 

Ibt'taw-A  Bivei,  tributary  of  the  Ottawa; 
rising  near  Lake  NipisBing,  iu  Trout  Lake, 
Canada;  passes  through  a  series  of  picturesque 
.  amall  lakes  and  rspii£,  all  of  them,  with  their 
tributaries,  well  stocked  with  flsh;  after  a 
course  &.  of  50  m.  through  Nipiising  Co.,  falls 
into  the  Ottawa  at  MatUwa  town. 

M«t't«thoni,  Ht    See  Cebvin,  Mokt. 

Matteocci  (mfit-ta'ot-che).  Carlo,  iail-68; 
Italian  savant  i  b.  Forli;  became  Prof,  of 
PhysicB  at  Ravenna,  1837,  and  at  Pisa,  1840; 
constructed  t^c  first  telegraph  in  Tuscany, 
1846;  became  superintendent  of  the  telegraph 
service,  and  a  senator,  1848;  subsequently  held 
the  same  position  under  the  royal  government 
of  Italy;  minister  of  education,  186£.  His 
principal  works  ^re  on  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tro-physiolo(^,  physics,  dectricity  applied  to 
the  arts,  and  the  physico-chemical  phenomena 
of  living  bodies. 

Matth'ew,  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
and  author  of  the  flrst  Gospel;  was  a  son  of 
Alpheus,  and  a  receiver  of  customs  at  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
Matthew  was  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles.  Then  history  loses  sight  of  him, 
though  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached  fifteen 
years  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  have  traveled 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Persia.  Day  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  September  Slst; 
in  the  Greek,  November  leth.  The  Qospel  of 
Matthew,  according  to  tradition,  was  com- 
posed in  Hebrew.  Following  Erasmus,  many 
eminent  Protestant  theologians,  as  Calvin, 
Beza,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  and  Ewald,  and 
among  Roman  Catholics. Hug,  have  advocated 
the  originality  of  the  Greek  text.     The  Gos- 

Sel  was  undoubtedly  written  for  Chriatians  of 
ewish  descent  in  Palestine.  A  majority  of 
modem  writers  seem  to  aRree  in  fixing  its  date 
between  60  and  67.  Its  chief  aim  is  evidently 
to  prove  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus. 

Hatthew  Pafls,  or  Uatthew  of  Paris  (so 
called  from  his  having  studied  in  that  city), 
abt.  1106-1260;  English  historian;  from  1217 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans,  where 
he  continued  the  "  Flores  Historiarum "  of 
Roger  of  Wendover  from  I23S  to  1259,  add- 
ing a  nearW  equal  amount  of  his  own  to  the 
original.  This,  known  as  the  "  Historic  Ha- 
jar,"  was  first  printed,  1671.  He  made  a  com- 
pilatjon  from  it,  1066  to  1253,  known  as  the 
Historia  Minor,"  the  "  Chronicon,"  and  the 
"  Liber  Chronicorum,"  which  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  published  under  the  title  "  Hiatoria 
Anglorum,"  1866.  Through  a  subsequent  con- 
tinuation at  Westminster  the  name  Matthew 
of  Westminster  came  to  be  attached  to  this 
whole  work. 

MattUas  (ml-thl'Is),  Saint,  twelfth  apostle, 
in  place  of  Judas  Iscariot;  chosen  during  the 
ten  days  between  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  Of 
the  120  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  apparently  only 
two  (BaraalMS  and  Matthias)  could  be  found 
who  had  been  compaoionj)  of  Christ  during  the 
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whole  course  of  His  ministry;  and  of  these  two 
the  Utter  was  chosen  somehow  by  lot.  In 
spite  of  specious  arguments  against  it,  the 
validity  of  this  election  can  be  sustained.  The 
New  Testament  makes  no  further  mention  of 
Matthias,  and  ancient  traditions  clash. 

Matthias,  1667-1610;  Emperor  of  Oermany; 
son  of  Maximilian  II;  in  1677  repaired  secret- 
ly to  the  Netherlands,  and  made  an  attempt  at 
managing  affairs  there,  but  failed,  and  with- 
drew, 1580.  On  June  14,  1612,  he  succeeded 
bis  brother,  Rudolph  II,  as  Emperor  of  Oer- 
many, but  his  reign  was  very  unsuccessful. 
The  differences  between  the  Protestant  Union, 
formed  1008,  and  the  Catholic  League,  formed 
1600,  grew  into  open  controversies.  The  em- 
peror first  tried  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Cathnlic  Lesigue,  hut,  (ailing  in  this,  he 
undertook  to  suppress  both  associ&tions  by  an 
imperial  decree,  to  which,  however,  neither 
of  them  paid  any  attention.  In  1617  the  big- 
oted Archduke  Ferdinand  was  appointed  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  on  May  23,  1618,  the  Prot- 
estant inhabitanta  of  Prague  took  arms  and 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  Thus  began  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Hardly  a  year  uter  the 
tonperor  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand. 

Hatto  Grosao  (mHt'Ut  grOs'sS),  stats  of  Bra- 
Kil;  second  largest  in  the  republic,  and  most 
thinly  settled  of  all;  area,  632,683  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1000)  118,526;  capital,  Cayaba;  borders  on 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and  forms  the  W.  por- 
tion of  uie  highlands  of  Brazil,  comprising  the 
low  Amazon- Paraguay  watershed,  from  which 
several  minor  chains  stretch  N.  and  8.,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  valleys  and  immense  plains  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests.  The  Tapajos  and  XingD 
rivers  rise  iu  the  central  portion  and  fiow  N.  to 
the  Amazon,  <ivhile  the  Paraguay  fiows  S,  The 
puapor*  or  ItSnez  and  the  Madeira  are  on  the 
W.  border,  and  the  Arsguay  and  ParanA  on  the 
E.  Gold  is  found  in  nearly  every  direction; 
hut  the  mines,  like  those  of  diamonds,  are  now 
mostly  abandoned.  Copper,  iron,  and  many 
other  metals  abound  in  the  hills.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  hides,  ipecacuanha  and  other 
drugs,  and  balsams.  Millet,  rice,  and  manioc 
are  cultivated,  as  are  also  sugar,  tobacco,  and 

Mauch  Chunk  (mbk  chQnk'},  capital  of  Car- 
bon Co.,  Fa.;  on  the  Lehigh  River  and  Canal; 
46  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston ;  lies  between  the 
Mahoning  and  Sharp  Mountains;  is  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  mountains  and  high  hills; 
is  the  most  important  anthracite  coal-trade 
center  in  the  U.  &.;  and  is  popularly  noted  for 
its  "  awitehbaek  railway."  The  mines  on  Sharp 
Mountain  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  state.  Formerly  coal  was  con- 
veyed from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
chutes  in  the  borough  by  means  of  the  switch- 
back railway,  on  wnich  the  cars  descended  by 
gravity.  The  cars  were  hauled  back  first  by 
mule  power,  and  afterwards  by  cables  operated 
by  stationary  engines  at  the  different  inclines. 
Subsequently  a  tunnel  at  Nesquehoning  took 
the  place  of  this  method  of  tran-iportation,  and 
the  old  gravity  road  is  now  iiaml  exclusively 
for  Measure  excursion*.    Mta.  Piagah  and  Jef- 
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feraon,  reached  by  the  "switchback";  Prospect 
Rock,  Flagstaff  Peak,  and  Glen  Onoko  arc 
points  of  popular  interest.    Fop.  (IQIOJ  3,952. 

Usui  (mow'E).    See  Hawah. 

Manle  (mow'lft),  river  of  Chile,  risiog  in  tbe 
Andes,  flowing  W.  and  entering  tbe  Pacific  in 
lat  35°  IS'  S.;  length,  about  140  m.;  navigable 
for  about  SO  m. 

Mauna  Loa  (mow'nA  lO'S),  largest  active 
volcano  in  the  worid;  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  Its  snow-crowned  dome 
rises  13,600  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  several  craters.  Those  on  the  summit 
form  an  immense  abysB,  11  m.  in  diameter  and 
1,000  ft.  deep. 

Hanndf  (mfin'dl)  Thnrs'day,  same  as  tbe 
Holy  Thursday  in  Passion  Week.  On  this  da^, 
in  Boman  Catholic  oountries,  the  feet  of  pil- 
grims  are   washed    in    the   church,   while   tbe 

Mandatum  novum  "  is  sung,  and  doles  are 
given  to  tbe  poor. 

M&upassant  (m5-pa-sHA'),  Henri  Beni  Alb«rt 
Guy  de,  1850-93;  French  novelist;  b.  Miro- 
mesnil,  Seine- In ffirieure;  after  an  indifferent  ed- 
ucation, went  to  Paris;  was  employed  as  clerk 
In  Navy  Department.  Attracted  to  letters,  be 
enjoyed  the  counsel  of  his  uncle  Flaubert,  who 
was  his  master  in  the  art  of  writinB.  Published 
"  Des  Vers,"  ISSO,  first  volume  of  verse.  His 
reputation  was  made  rapidly.  Published  vol- 
umes in  quick  succession  till  1892,  when  mental 
disease  showed  itaelf.  He  became  an  inmate  of 
a  private  asylum,  where  he  died.  Among  his 
collections  of  short  stories  are  "  La  Maison  Tel- 
iier,"  1881;  "  Les  Smurs  Rondoh,"  1884;  "  Con- 
tes  du  jour  et  de  ta  nuit,"  1885;  "La  Horia," 
1887;  " Mont-Oriol,"  1887;  "La  Petite  Eoque," 
1888;  "La  Main  Gauche,''  1889;  "  L'ln  utile 
fieautf,"  1890;  the  novels,  "Pierre  et  Jean," 
1888;  "Fort  eomme  la  mort,"  1889;  "Kotre 
c«ur,"  1890;  descriptions  of  travel  "Au  So- 
leil,"  1884;  "  Sur  Peau."  1888;  "La  vie  er- 
rante,"  1890.  His  pictures  are  mainly  of  tbe 
human  animal  of  robust  appetite  and  rudi- 
mentary intelligence  and  conscience,  observed 
with  much  penetration,  and  set  forth  in  a 
•clear,  firm,  and  direct  style. 

Hanrepas  (mSr-pfi'),  Jean  Fi£d£rie  Ph£ly- 
peanx  (Count  de),  1701-81;  French  statcs- 
mon;  b.  Versailles;  inherited  in  bis  fourteenth 
year  an  office  as  Minister  of  State,  and  when 
twenty -four  took  charge  of  it.  In  1749  he 
was  banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  a 
sarcastic  epigram  on  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
but  on  tbe  accession  of  Louis  XVI  he  returned 
as  Prime  Minister  and  held  tbe  position  till 
his  death.  His  most  famous  measures  were 
the  convocation  of  the  parliamcnta  and  tbe 
alliance  with  the  N.  American  colonies  in  tbe 
Revolutionary  War,  both  of  which  had  a  de- 
cisive influence  in  bringing  about  the  French 
Revolution. 

Uanrice  (mfl'rUs) ,  Cotjmt  of  Nassau,  Prince 
OF  Obance,  156^-1625;  stadtholder;  b.  Dillen- 
burg,  Dutch  Naasaui  son  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, of  Orange;   was  proclaimed  stadtholder 
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of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  shortly  after 
tbe  assassination  of  bis  father,  1584,  and  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  by  all  the  prov- 
inces after  the  recall  of  Leicester  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1587.  He  took  Breda,  1500,  Zut- 
phen,  Deventer,  and  Nymwegen,  1591,  Oeer- 
truidenberg,  1693,  Groningen,  1694.  In  1697 
be  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Tumhout  in  Bra- 
bant, and  in  1600  at  Kieuwport,  near  Ostend. 
He  opposed  the  armistice  of  twelve  years 
which  Barneveldt  concluded  with  Spain,  1600, 
and  by  which  the  United  Provinces  were  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  republic ;  aspirol 
to  sovereignty;  and  in  the  controversy  between 
the  Anuinians  and  the  Oomariets  favored  the 
latter  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  Barneveldt  and  the  republican  party.  His 
success  was  hut  temporary.  Barneveldt  was 
executed,  1819,  but  tbe  popularity  of  Maurice 
was  lost,  and  it  was  hardly  regained  by  some 
new  exploits  in  the  renewed  war  with  Spain, 
1022. 

Hanrice,  DtiEE  of  Saxont,  1621-53;  German 
general;  b.  Freiberg;  son  of  Henry  the  Pious; 
joined  the  Protestant  Church,  1539;  married, 
1541,  a  daughter  of  the  Landgrave   Philip  of 

Hesse,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  ducal 
throne  in  the  same  year.  He  fought  the  army 
of  Charles  V  against  the  Turks  and  against  the 
French,  and  although  he  was  an  ardent  Prot- 
estant, ranged  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his 
religion,  invaded  the  territories  of  his  cousin, 
the  Elector  John  Frederick,  and  Anally  helped 
the  emperor  to  defeat  the  latter  in  the  battle 
of  Muhlberg,  1546.  As  a  reward  Muurice  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  the  electorate  and  all 
of  John  Frederick's  possessions.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  Maurice  bad  realised  bis  aim,  the  good 
relations  with  the  emperor  ceased.  Magdeburg 
was  still  under  arms,  and  the  work  of  reduc- 
ing it  was  intrusted  to  Maurice.  Gatliering 
a  large  force  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
besieging  the  city,  be  made  a  secret  alliance 
with  Henry  II  of  France,  1561,  and,  1552, 
marched  on  Innsbruck,  where  the  emperor  lay 
ill  of  the  gout.  By  a  hasty  flight  the  emperor 
Saved  himself  from  being  captured,  but  by  the 
Peace  of  Passau,  1552,  he  was  compelled  to 
consent  to  oil  his  demands,  the  first  of  which 
was  religious  liberty  for  the  Protestants-  Next 
year,  July  9,  1553,  Maurice  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen  against 
tbe  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother. 

ManrlduB  (mArlshl-as] ,  Flavlas  Tiberias, 
abt.  539-602;  Emperor  of  Constantinople;  b. 
ArabissuH,  Cappadocia;  because  of  his  high 
character  and  eminent  services  in  tbe  wars 
against  Persia  was  by  tbe  Emperor  Tiberius 
II  appointed  the  letter's  successor,  582.  Con- 
stant and  sometimes  unsuccessful  wars  wiU) 
the  Avars  and  Persians,  together  with  muti- 
fiiea  and  conepiraties,  filled  his  reign.  Hia 
gentleness  provoked  contempt;  at  last,  a  gen- 
eral named  Phocas  excited  a  simultaneous  re- 
volt in  tbe  army  and  capital,  and  seized  the 
crown.  Mauricius  fled  with  bis  famitv  to 
Chalcedon,  where  he  was  discovered  and  be- 
headed by  the  tyrant's  order,  togetlker  with  hii 
Ave  grown-up  a — 
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Hanrita'nu,  ftDcient  name  of  NW.  Africa, 
correspond iDg  to  the  present  Morocco  and 
part  of   Algeria,   and   inhabited  by  the  Mauri 

(Moors).  After  conquering  it,  the  Romanii 
founded  many  colonies  here.  Id  429  a.d.  it 
wae  overrun  by  the  VandaU,  but  it  was  recon- 
quered by  BehsariuB,  and  remained  with  Italy 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  vhen  it  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs. 
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tionat    Obaervatory ;    "  The    Physical    Qe<^ra- 
phy  of  the  Sea,"  etc. 

Hansole'nm,  tomb  of  Mauaolus,  Satrap  and 
King  of  Caria;  erected  at  Halicarnassus  by 
Artemisia,  his  widow,  363  B.C.  It  is  referred 
to  by  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  world,  and  it  surpassed  all  other 
structures  of  the  kind  so  much  by  its  magnifl- 
cence  that  the  name  of  mausoleum  came  to 
be  the  generic  term  for  a  costly  tomb.  In 
1S57  excavations,  undertaken  under  the  aua- 


Hauiitini  (mArishTas), 
formerly  Ile  db  Fbance, 
one  of  the  Mascarene  Isles; 
in  the  Indian  Ocean;  550 
m.  E.  of  Madagascar;  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain; 
area,  705  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901)  378,ige.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs,  and  cov- 
ered with  mountains,  not 
very  high — the  Montagn^ 
de  la  Riviere  Noire  (the 
highest  in  the  island) 
reaches  2,707  ft.  The  val- 
leys contain  a  very  rich 
soil,  and  the  climate  is 
singularly  Hne,  the  beat 
seldom  exceeding  90°.  The 
island  was  discovered,  1507, 
by  the  Portuguese,  and 
colonized,  1596,  by  the 
Dutch,  who  soon  left  it. 
In  1712  it  was  colonized  a 
second  time  by  the  French, 
who  kept  it  till  ISIO,  when 
it  waa  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Sugar  Is  the  princi- 
pal product,  cultivated  by 
coolies  brought  from  India 


includes   also   the    islands   of    Rodrigues 


Uatuy  (mfi-re'),  Matthew  Fontaine,  ISOe- 
T3;  American  hydrographer ;  b.  Spottsylvania 
Co.,  Va.;  entered  the  U,  S,  navy  as  midship- 
man, IS26;  became  a  lieutenant,  IBSS;  keeper 
of  charts  and  instruments  at  Washington, 
1B42-44;  superintendent  of  the  National  Ob- 
servatory, 1944-61,  and  commander,  1855-61, 
resigning  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  commodore. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  commission- 
er of  emigration  under  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian in  Mexico;  later  resided  in  Kngland  and 
Russia,  engaged  in  preparing  a  series  of  text- 
books; became  Prof,  of  Physics  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institut«;  author  of  "Treatise  on 
Navisatlon,"  "  The  Wind  and  Current  Charts," 
and     Sailing  Directions,"  issued  by  the  Na- 


pices  of  the  British  Qovt..  brought  to  light  the 
site  and  fundamental  outlines  of  the  building, 
and  many  fragments  were  found.  The  sculp- 
tures, including  the  statue  of  Mauwlns,  un- 
earthed at  that  time,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.    See  Tohb. 

Hanaoltls,  d.  abt.  363  B.C.;  Satrap  of  Caria; 
son  of  Hecatomnus;  married  his  own  sister, 
Artemisia,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  Satrap 
of  Caria,  which  he  ruled  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  enlarged  his  dominion,  and  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Mylasa  to  Halicar- 
nassus; threw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  supported 
the  oligarchy  in  Rhodes,  and  induced  Rhodes, 
Chios,  etc.,  to  revolt  from  Athens;  was  a 
patron  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  Theodec- 
tes.  the  poet,  wrote  a  trogedy  entitled  "  Mau- 
snlus"  in  his  honor,  the  first  hiatorical  trag- 
edy ever  written.  Mausolus  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife,  who  ruled  over  Caria,  353-351  B.C. 

MaTTocordatOB  (mBv-r6-k6r-dB't6s),  Alexan- 
der. 1791-1865;  Greek  soldier  and  staiksmwii 
.7  \s"- 


insurrection  ogBiiiiHt  the  Ot toman  Govt,  in 
^tolia  and  Acamania;  expended  his  fortune 
in  the  cause;  became  president  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  which  promulgated  a  declaration 
of  independence,  1822,  and  drew  up  the  pro- 
visional constitution.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  battles,  and  at  the  defease  of 
MisBolonghi,  Navarino,  and  Sphacteria.  Uav- 
Tocordatm  was  head  of  the  ministries  of  IS33, 
1841.  1B44,  18C4,  and  in  the  intervals  filled 
varioua  positionB  oh  amhaBsador. 

Hazen'tins,  Maicns  Anrelins  Valerius,  d. 
312;  Roman  emperor;  son  of  Maximianus,  son- 
in-law  of  Oalerius,  and  brother-in-law  of  Con- 
etantine.  On  the  division  of  the  empire,  305, 
he  received  noUiing,  but  was'  made  emperor  bj 
an  insnrrectioD  at  Rome  the  following  year. 
Of  the  riral  emperors,  he  put  Severus  to  death, 
defeated  Alexander  in 'Africa,  and  banished 
his  father  Maximianus.  Soon,  however,  he  de- 
clared war  asainst  Conatantine,  alleging  oa  bia 
reason  that  Constantine  bad  caused  the  death 
of  MasimianuB.  Defeated  at  Saxa  Rubra,  he 
endeavored  to  reach  Rome,  but  was  drowned  in 
the  Tiber. 

Muiiliil'Un  I,  146»-16ie)  i^mperor  of  Ger- 
nianj;  b.  Neustadt,  near  Vienna;  succeeded  his 
father,  Frederick  III,  UB3;  married,  1477, 
Mai7,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  thus  securing  Burgundy  for  his  house; 
aft«r  her  deatji,  married,  1493,  Bianca  Sforxa, 
daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan, 
deceased,  and  then  became  involved  in  wars 
with  Venice,  Milan,  the  pope,  Naples,  France, 
and  Spain.  His  Italian  campaigns  were  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  and  he  failed  to  hold  Switier- 
land  within  the  empire,  but  he  was  successful 
in  awrandizing  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
mari^ge  of  his  son  Philip  With  the  Infanta 
Joanna,  1406,  united  Spain  to  the  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to 
the  Austrian  crown  by  marrying  his  grand- 
children into  the  royal  family  of  that  country. 
In  1495  he  established  the  imperial  chamber 
{Beichakammcrgerioht) ,  and  in  1501  the  im- 
perial Aulie  Council. 

Haximtlian  11^  1G27~70;  Gmperor  of  Oer- 
many;  b.  Vienna;  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdi- 
nand I,  1664.  Although  he  had  spent  several 
years  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  ho  was  favorable 
to  the  Reformation.  Protestants  were  appoint- 
ed to  government  offices  in  Austria;  the  evan- 
gelical theologian,  ChytneuB,  of  Rostock,  was 
called  to  Vienna  to  arrange  the  Protestant 
service,  and  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  free  scope 
for  their  activity. 

Maxim  Hi  in,  Ferdinand  MutiffliliAii  Joseph, 
1S32-Q7 ;  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Emperor  of 
Mexico;  b.  Vienna;  second  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Charles.  In  1864  he  became  rear 
admiral  and  chief  of  the  navy,  and,  1867,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom.  The 
same  year  he  married  the  Princess  Charlott«, 
daughter  of  Leopold  I,  King  of  the  Belgians. 
In  1BS4  he  accepted,  at  the  instance  of  Napo- 
leon III,  the  crown  of  Mexico,  under  the  name 


tion  of  the  people  of  Mexice  whose  t 

could  be  secured  through  French  influence.  He 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  May  28th.  One  of  hia 
first  measures  was  to  adopt  a  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Iturbide  as  his  presumptive  successor  on 
the  throne.  He  was  confronted  by  formidable 
difficulties,  wjiicb  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  determined  resistance  of  Pres.  Juarez  and 
of  the  mass  of  the  Mexicans,  encouraged  by 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  U.  8.  with  European 
encroachments  on  the  American  continent.  The 
Empress  Charlotte  in  vain  attempted,  1800,  in 
interviews  with  Napoleon  in  Paris  and  with 
the  pope  in  Rome,  to  change  the  current  of 
events,  and  finally  became  insane.  Napoleon 
at  length  found  himself  compelled  to  withdraw 
the  French  troops,  1867.  Maximilian  refused 
to  abdicate;  was  besieged *in  QuerStaro  by  Qen. 
Escobedo  and  captur^.  May  15th ;  sentenced 
to  death  by  court  martial  and  shc^.  His  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Vienna  and  interred 
in  the  imperial  vault.  His  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings were  published  in  1BC7. 


ina  (mfik-sl-mrnfla),  Cains  Jnliua 
Veras,  d.  238;  Roman  emperor;  b.  of  bar- 
barian parentage;  enlisted  in  the  cavalry,  and 
was  promoted  by  Caracalla;  was  intrusted  by 
Alexander  Severus  with  the  organization  of  a 
corps  for  en  invasion  of  Qermany,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  this  army  on  the  as- 
sassination of  Severus,  235.  Hia  campaigns 
against  the  Germans  were  successful,  but  his 
suspicion,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  knew  no 
bounds.  An  insurrection  in  Africa  and  the 
sympathy  it  found  in  Italy  threw  lijm  into  a 
fit  of  frenzy.  He  hastened  across  the  Julian 
Alps,  but  was  stopped  at  Aquileia,  and  while' 
besi^ng  this  city  was  killed  by  his  own 
soldiers. 

Max  Hflllet.  See  Mttujix,  Tbedebick  Max. 
.    Hax'well,   James    Cleik,   1S31-79;    Scottish 

fhysicist;  b.  Edinburgh;  was  Prof,  of  Natural 
hiloaophy  at  Aberdeen,  1850-00,  and  in  King's 
Collie,  London,  1800-05;  became  Prof,  of  Ex- 
perimental Physics  at  Cambridge;  constructed 
a  theory  of  electricity,  in  which  the  mysterious 
and  unmeaning  "  action  at  a  distance  has  no 
place;  devoted  attention  to  the  perception  of 
color,  and  was  the  first  to  make  color  sensa- 
tion the  subject  of  measurement;  made  many 
investigations  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases; 
discovered  that  viscous  fluids,  while  yielding  to 
stress,  possess  double  refraction;  and  publivied 
a  great  number  of  papers,  and  "  Essay  on  the 
Stability  of  the  Motion  of  Saturn's  Rings," 
"Theory  of  Heat,"  and  "Treatise  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism." 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  1818-78; 
Scottish  author;  b.  Kenmure;  was  known  t^ 
the  name  of  Stirling  until  1860,  when  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  'Maxwell,  his  maternal  uncle, 
he  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Maxwell;  was  rector  of  the  Univ.  of 
St.  Andrews,  1803,  of  that  of  Edinburrfi,  1872, 
and  elected  chancellor  of  that  of  Glasgow, 
1875;  works  include  "Annals  of  the  Artista 
of  Spain,"  "  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V,"  and 
"  Velasquez  and  his  Works." 
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Mrj,  Thomu,  1G94-I660;  Engliah  Mstorian 
Bad  poet;  b.  Mayfletd,  Sussex;  son  of  Sir 
Tbomaa  Uoff;  became  b,  favorite  at  court; 
publiibed    poetical    tranalations    of    Vergil's 

GeoTgies "  and  Lucan'a  "  Pharsalia,"  to 
which  he  added  a  continuation,  alio  in  verse ; 
produced  Sve  dramas,  and  the  hietoticAl  poema, 
'*  The  Keign  of  King  Henry  11 "  and  "  The  Vic- 
torious Keign  of  King  Edward  III."  Ha  be- 
came secretaiy  and  historiwrapher  to  the  Long 
Parliament;  published  "Tne  History  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  which  begun  November 
8,  1640,"  "A  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the 
I^rliament  of  England,"  the  poetical  portions 
of  John  Barclay's  famous  allegorical  romance, 
the  ''Armenia/'  etc. 

H«7,  Six  Thomu  Sraldne  (Baboti  Fabnbob- 
OUQn),  1816-90;  English  jurist  and  historian; 
entered  the  civil  service,  1831;  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Houi*e 
of  Commoiu  iu  different  capacities,  becoming 
clerk,  1871;  knighted,  1866;  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  1886.  He  published  "'A  Treatise  on 
the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage  of 
Parliament " ;  reduced  to  writmg  for  the  flrst 
time,  1834,  tha  "  Kules,  Orders,  and  Forms  of 
Proceeding  of  the  Houae  of  Commons " ;  au- 
thor also  of  "  Constitutional  Historf  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Accession  of  George  ill,"  "  De- 
mocracy in  Europe:  a  History,"  etc 

Hay,  fifth  mouth  of  the  year,  coDMsting  of 
thirty-one  days.  Among  the  Bomaos  it  was 
sacred  to  Apollo.  On  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th 
days  was  celebnited  the  festival  of  the  lemuria 
in  memory  of  the  dead.  From  the  ancient 
FloraUa,  or  festival  in  honor  of  Flora,  cele- 
brated from  April  28th  to  May  2d,  is  perhaps 
derived  the  mediNval  and  modem  custom  of 
observing  May  let  (Mayday)  with  festive  and 
floral  rites.  Tha  Druids  were  accustomed  to 
light  laige  fires  on  the  summits  of  hills  on  the 


rht  laige  fii 
eof  l&y. 


Miyi  (mA'yS),  Banskrit  term  employed  in 
different  senses  in  the  Puranic  mythology,  in 
the  Buddhtstio  legends,  in  the  Vedanta  philos- 
ophy, and  in  some  of  the  modern  sectarian 
theologies  of  India.  Orimnally  it  was  tiie 
name  of  a  goddess,  the  wile  of  Brahma,  who, 
through  her,  created  the  universe;  hence  when 
the  univeiM  came  to  be  regarded  as  unreal, 
its  creation  was  necessarily  the  work  of  illu- 
sion, which  being  personified  in  the  goddess, 
her  name  became  iu  late  Sanskrit  a  synonym 
for  "  illusion,"  and  it  has  preserved  nearly  the 
same  mythical  sense  in  the  modem  theologies. 

Uayaglln  (ml-fi-hwes'},  town  and  port  of 
call  of  the  island  of  Porto  Kico;  on  a  bay  of 
the  W.  coast;  70  m.  WSW.  of  San  Juan.  The 
harbor  is  laige  and  shallow,  steamers  anchor- 
ing a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  coffee  and  oranges.  Pop.  (1899) 
16,187. 

Hay  Ap'ple,  common  name  of  a  perennial 
herb,  indigenous  to  the  U,  S,  (the  Podophyitum 
peltattun ) ,  now  recc^ized  as  belonging  to  the 
Berberidacea.  From  a  perennial  creeping  rhi- 
zome a  slender  stem  about  a  foot  high  rises, 
which  forks  near  the  top  into  two  petioles, 
ISd  2 
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each  Bunnounted  by  a  large  peltat«  leaf.  At 
the  crotch  of  the  division  appears  a  solitary 
white  flower.  The  fruit  of  the  may  apple  is 
yellowish  and  fieaby,  end  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  It  is  somewhat  acid  and  mawk- 
ish in  flavor,  but  may  be  eaten  freely.  The 
dried  rhizome  constitutes  the   drug  podophyl- 

Hay  Bee'tle.     See  Cocechafek 

Uayence  (mA-fiAs').    See  Maieiz. 

Uayei  (ml'6r),  Johonn  Tobias,  1723-62; 
German  mathematician;  b.  Marbacb,  WUrtem- 
berg;  became  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Observatory  at  GOttingen,  1750.  His 
"  Zodiacal  Catalogue,"  comprising  998  stars, 
and  bis  "  Lunar  Tables "  are  valuable.  His 
most  important  discovery  was  the  principle  ot 
the  "  repeating  circle." 

Hayer,  Jnlins  Robert,  1814-78;  German  phy- 
sicist; b.  Heilbronn,  WUrtemberg.  In  1840  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Java,  where  his  medical 
practice  drew  his  attention  to  the  question  of 
animal  heat.  From  his  observatins  he  inferred 
that  the  heat  generated  externally  must  stand 
in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  work  expended  in  its 
production.  He  then  sought  to  express  this  rela- 
tion numerically.  He  became  town  physician 
of  Heilbronn,  and  in  1842  contributed  to  Lie- 
big's  Armalen  a  paper  entitled  "  Bemerkungen 
liber  die  Krfl.fte  der  unbelebten  Natur,"  which 
contained  the  germ  of  his  future  labors.  In 
a  memoir  published  1845  he  expanded  and  il- 
lustrated tne  physical  principles  laid  down  in 
his  first  paper,  applying  them  to  organic  na- 
ture. In  his  "  Beitr^e  zur  Dynamik  des  Him- 
mels,",  1848,  be  applied  the  same  principles  to 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  "  Bemerkunsen  Qber 
das  mechanische  Aequivalent  der  \\^rme," 
1351,  he  developed  still  further  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat- 
Hay  Fly,  common  name  of  several  spedes 
of  Ephemerida.  The  entire  period  of  the  pre- 
paratory stages  the  May 
Qy  passes  in  the  water, 
during  which  time  the 
larva  and  pupie  make 
little  burrows  in  the  sides 
of  the  pond  or  stream  ii 
which  they  live.  The 
emerging  of  these  insects 
from  the  water  seems  a' 
ways  to  take  place  i 
the  evening,  and  they 
generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  countless 
swarms  for  two  or  three 
evenings.  Bv  the  next  morning  most  of  these 
insects  are  found  lying  dead  in  heaps  on  the 

Mayhem,  by  the  common  law,  consists  of 
violently  depriving  a  person  of  the  use  of  any 
of  his  limbs  or  members  which  may  be  used 
in  fighting,  so  that  he  is  rendered  less  capable 
of  protecting  himself;  but  an  injury  which 
merely  causes  disfigurement  is  not  a  mayhem. 
In  modem  times,  however,  this  common-law 
rule  has  been  changed  in  some  states  by  stat- 
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hSTB  been  declared  «cU  of  maTbem.  Msvhem 
was  in.ajicient  time*  punished  bv  a  mode  of 
tetaliatiou,  the  person  inflicting  the  injury  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  eame  member  of  whicb  he 
had  deprived  another,  or  being  disabled  in  a 
like  manner;  but  this  practice  went  out  of  use 
at  an  early  period,  and  thi  o&ense  v&a  pun- 
iabed  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

MaT^ew,  Henry,  I8IZ-ST;  Engliah  hinnor- 
iat;  b.  London;  founded  a  comic  paper,  Figaro 
in  London;  assisted  in  founding  Punch,  1841, 
and  for  some  fears  was  its  chief  editor.  With 
bis  brothers,  Horace  and  Augustus,  he  pro- 
duced a  aeries  of  humorous  novels  and  Christ- 
mas Htories  by  the  "  Brothers  Mayhew,"  in- 
eluding  "  The  Image  of  his  Father,"  "  The. 
Qood  Qenius  that  turned  Everything  into 
Gold,"  and  "  Whom  to  Marry  and  How  to  Get 
Uarried." 

May  Lawi,  The.    See  Falk  Lawb,  The. 

Hay'o,  Blcbard  SonthweU  Bontke  (Earl  of), 
1S22-T2;  British  statesman;  b.  Dublin,  Ire- 
land; member  of  Parliament,  lS4T-e6;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  1852,  '-85B-59,  and 
186&-68;  BUeceeded  to  his  title,  1867;  Governor 
General  of  India  from  1S68  till  murdered  by 
a  Mohammedan  conviot  while  inspecting  the 
penal  aetljement  at  Fort  Blair,  Andaman   Is- 

Huaiin  [ma-zS-rBiA'),  Jnles  1602-81;  car- 
dinal and  French  statesman;  b.  Piscini,  Italy; 
studied  law  in  Spain ;  enteral  the  Papal  army, 
1632;  was  employed  in  diplomacy;  went  to 
France  to  conclude  a  peace,  1S30,  and  waa  in- 
duced to  enter  the  French  servloe  by  Richelieu, 
who  procured  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  1641. 
On  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Uauirin  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State  (1642),  and 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  (1643),  Anne  of 
Austria  made  him  Prime  Minister.  He  was 
soon  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  of  nobles, 
as  well  as  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  the 
war   of   the   Fronde   followed;    peace   was   re- 


Longueville,  was  imprisoned  by  Maimrin's  cr- 
der;  the  latter  was  then  banished  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  tied  to  Germany,  where  he  continued 
to  govern  France.  His  last  great  achievement 
was  his  negotiation  of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees with  Spain,  in  which  he  secured  an  in- 
crease of  French  territory  and  the  marriage  of 
Louiq  XIV  with  the   Spanish  Infanta. 

Hautlan  (mM-sttt-lan') ,  city  and  port,  State 
of  Sinaloa,  Mexico ;  on  a  peninsula  opposite 
the  Bay  of  Olas  Altas,  and  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  California;  surrounding  scenery 
is  very  beautiful,  but  the  climate  is  hot;  bay 
ie  deep  and  of  easy  access,  but  open  to  S.  and 
SW.  winds,  during  which  it  is  unsafe;  inner 
harbor  does  not  admit  deep-draught  vesseli ; 
exports  mainly  silver  ores,  fruits,  cabinet  and 
dye  woods,  drugs,  orchilla,  and  pearls.  Pop. 
(1900)   17,8S2. 

Haiep'pa,  Jen,  abt  1645-1709;  Hetmau  of 
the  Osssacka ;  b.  Podolia ;  became  J»ge  't  the 
court  of  John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  On 
returning  to  his  native  province  he  formed  an 
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improper  intimacy  with  a  married  woman, 
whose  husband  caused  him,  according  to  the 
common  stoiy,  to  be  tied  to  a  wild  horse, 
which  carried  him  to  the  country  of  the  C^- 
sacks.  His  abilities  soon  save  him  great  in- 
fluence there,  and  on  the  death,  1687,  of  the 
betman  Samoilovitcb,  whose  secretary  and  ad- 
jutant be  had  been,  he  was  chosen  to  the  chief 
command.  He  attained  to  high  favor  with 
Peter  the  Great ;  but  when  the  Russians  began 
to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  his  adopted 
countrr,  he  joined  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Poltava  (July  8,  1709) 
fled  with  him  to  Turkey. 

Maxnr'ka,  dance  in  |  or  |  time,  having  a 
peculiar  and  pleasant  rhythm.  From  four  to 
eight  couples  join  In  the  mazurka,  which  is 
lively  and  sometimes  rather  grotesque.  It 
WEu  originally  a  Polish  dance,  but  was  by  the 
music  of  Chopin  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Hauinl  (mKt-se'ne),  ^nseppe,  1808-72;  Ital- 
ian revolutionist i  b.  Genoa;  was  educated  for 
the  law;  joined  the  Carbonari;  was  impris- 
oned; and  on  release- organized  at  Harseillea 
the  League  of  Voung  Italy.  From  this  time 
he  was  engaged  in  continuous  conspiracies 
and  agitations  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
foreign  rule.  In  1S33  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
French  territory  and  went  to  Switzerland ; 
1837  was  requested  to  leave  Switzerland  and 
went  to  London ;  returned  to  Italy  at  Revolu- 
tion of  lB4Sv  and  fled  a^in  to  Switzerland 
after  the  capitulation  ol  Milan.  In  1840  he 
became  a  triumvir  of  the  newly  proclaimed 
Roman  Republic;  on  its  speedy  suppression  by 
the  French  he  fled  to  London;    1867,  he  inati- 

Sted  an  insurrection  in  Sardinia  and  went  to 
noa  to  direct  it,  but  through  popular  apathy 
had  to  abandon  it;  and  during  the  War  of 
18fi9  in  Lombardy  he  constantly  resisted  the 
idea  that  Italy  could  be  benefited  by  Napo- 
leon's intervention.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  but  unwilling  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  monercby,  as 
he  desired  Italy  to  be  a  republic  as  well  as 
united,  he  remained  abroad.  He  was  cap- 
tured during  an  insurrection  in  Palermo, 
1870,  but  was  released  by  the  amnesty  of  the 
Italian  Govt,  after  its  occupation  of  Rome. 

Mano'ni,  Gnido,  d.  1618;  Italian  sculptor; 
b.  Modena.  His  work  is  interesting  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Luca  deila  Bobbia  and 
his  successors,  being  all,  so  far  as  known, 
in  enameled  and  colored  terracotta,  of  ex- 
traordinary realism  and  ^nerally  of  life  size. 
In  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni'  DecoIIato  at 


disciples.     In  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  ie 
nativitv,   with    four    life-sized   figures   besides 
the  child. 

Head,  alcoholic  drink  made  by  fermenting 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  or  the  washinga 
of  honeycomb.  It  is  sometimes  flavored  wlUi 
aromatic  substances.  It  is  the  same  aa  hydro- 
mol  and  metheglin.  It  was  a  favorite  drink 
among  the  Norse  peoples  of  antiquity,  and 
was  known  in  aneient  Greece  and  Rome. 
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Hud«,  G«otie  Gordon,  181B-7S;  U.  S.  army 
offlceT)  b.  Cadiz,  Spaia,  where  hie  father  was 
U.  9.  aary  agent;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
183S;  *nd  served  through  the  war  with  Mez- 
ioo;    made    captain    of    engineerB,    18S6,    and 

filaced  in  charge  of  the  surveys  on  the  N. 
akes.  He  was  commissioned  hrigadier  general 
of  volunteers,  August  31,  ISet;  took  part  in 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Psninaular  Cam- 
paign, 1802;  commanded  a  corps  in  the  Mary- 
land Campaign;  and  was  made  major  general 
of  volunteers,  November  29th.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1BS2,  to  June  28,  1863,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Corps  and  afterwards  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  engaged  at  Fredericksburg  and  at 
Chancel lorsvi lie.  On  June  28,  1803,  he  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  on  July  1-3  fought 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  wag  made  briga- 
dier general,  11.  S.  army,  July  3d.  From  May 
4,  1364,  to  April  9,  1866,  be  was,  under  Gen. 
Grant,  in  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  was  made  major  general, 
U.  8-  army,  August  18,  1864;  commanded  vari- 
ous military  departments  till  bis  death.  There 
is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  him  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  and  another  in  front  of  the  city 
hall,   both   in   Philadelphia,   his   home  in   last 

Heade  Bir'er,  river  of  Alaska,  flowing  N. 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  SW.  of  Point  Barrow; 
discovered  by  Lieut,  Ray,  1883;  it  passes 
through  a  country  ri^h  in  takes,  lagoons, 
marshes,  and  streams,  covered  in  summer  with 
abundant  v^ietatioD,  but  almost   destitute  of 

Head'ow  Laik,  bird  of  the  oriole  family, 
having  a  handsomely  vari^ated  plumage  of 
pale  brown,  streaked  with  dark  brown  and 
blackish.  The  under  parts  are  bright  yellow, 
and  there  is  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast 
which  is  merely  indicated  in  the  young.     The 


1Ibai>ot  Ljuw. 

bird  is  not  even  a  near  relative  of  tlie  lark, 
but  possibly  was  called  lark  on  account  of  its 
song,  while  meadow  indicates  its  favorite 
haunts.  The  E.  meadow  lark  is  common  in  the 
E.  U.  S.  W.  of  the  Mississippi  it  is  replaced 
by  a  paler  race,  white  a  darker-colored  vari- 
ety occurs  in  S.  Teias  and  N.  Mexico. 

Headow  Monte.    See  Abvioola. 

Meadow  Saffron,  common  name  of  a  small 
perennial  bulbous  herb  {Colohicum  aulvmnale) 
of  the  natural  order   Melanthaeea,   growing 
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wild  In  moist  soil  in  England  and  middle  and 
S.  Europe.  The  mode  of  growth  is  peculiar. 
From  the  corm  of  one  year  there  sprouts  a 
new  one,  from  which,  lata  in  the  summer,  a 
stem  grows,  bearing  for  that  season  only  flow- 
ers. These  are  from  two  tA  sii  in  number, 
and  are  of  a  lilac  or  light-purple  color.  The 
following  spring  the  young  plant  matures, 
bearing  leav»i  and  fruit,  and  the  old  corm 
shrivels.  The  corm  and  seeds  are  used  in 
medicine.  Their  virtues  depend  on  a  crystal- 
lizable  principle  called  colchicine. 

Meagher  (mS'hir),  Thomas  Frands,  1823- 
67;  American  army  ofiicer;  b.  Waterford,  Ire- 
land; became  a  favorite  orator  with  the  Young 
Ireland   Barty  of    1846-48;    was   sentenced   to 

death  tor  sedition;  but  the  sentence  was  o 


.  1852,  and  settled  in  New  Y 
lectured  with  success  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  S. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  wrote 
for  the  press;;  become  editor  of  The  Iriah 
Keu>a,  1856;  elected  captain,  then  major  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  1861; 
raised  a  brigade  of  Irish  volunteers,  1862; 
commanded  this  brigade  as  brigadier  general, 
1862-63;  left  the  brigade  after  the  battle  of 
ChancetlorsTille;  was  assigned,  1864,  to  tb« 
command  of  the  district  of  Etowa;  resigned, 
1885 ;  became  secretary  of  Montana;  was 
drowned  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont. 

Meal'y  Bug,  destructive  insect  In  green- 
houses, of  the  order  Hemiptera,  and  nunily 
CocoidiB  or  bark  lice,  the  Cooctui  Adonidum. 
Several  broods  are  produced  in  a  year.  Many 
are  destroyed  by  ichneumon  parasites  and  de- 
voured by  birds.  Alkaline  washes  are  found 
most  effectual  in  checking  their  ravages. 

Mean,  a  term  expressing  a  quantity  lyins 
between  two  other  quantities,  and  connected 
with  them  b^  some  mathematical  law.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  mean  values,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  arithmetical  mean,  the  geomet' 
rical  mean,  and   the   Aarmontc  m«atl. 

(1)  Xbe  arilhmetioal  mean  of  two  quanti- 
ties is  one  half  their  sum;  the  aritbmetical 
mean  of  several  quantities  is  equal  to  their 
sum  divided  by  their  number;  it  is  the  same 
as  their  average.  Thus  we  say  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  day  is  equal  t     " 


the  temperatures  at  ever^  hour   (or  minute) 
minubM)   in  the  day;  and  the  mean  tem- 
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of  the  aay,  divided  t 


!  number  of  hours 


perature  of  a  year  is  equal  t 


the  sum  of  the 


all  the  others  are  said  to  be  geometrical  n 
between  them.  The  ratio  of  the  progression 
is  equal  to  the  nth  root  of  the  quotient  of  the 
last  term  by  the  first,  n  -f-  1  being  the  number 
of  terms.  Tbus  any  ordinate  of  a  circle  Is 
equal  to  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  corre- 
sponding segments  of  the  diameter. 

( 3 )  Ilie  harmonic  mean  of  two  quantities  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
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reciprocals  of  the  two  .qtumtities.  Thiu  tbe 
harmoDic  mean  ol  6  and  IS  is  1  -7- 1  (1  -hV)'  °^ 
8.  The  harmonie  means  of  two  quantities  is  a 
third  proportional  to  their  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  means)   that  is. 


»+-b 


iab 
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(4)  The  aritkmetico-geoiMtrio  mean  is  a 
mean  of  two  quantities  formed  by  taking  their 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  means,  then  the 
arithmetical  and  scorn etric  means  of  tliese 
vteans,  and  so  on.  The  two  sets  of  means  will 
approach  the  same  limit,  which  limit  is  the 
arithmeti  co-geometric  mean. 

The  method  of  geometrical  means  is  used 
in  solving  man;  practical  problems.  Thus  to 
find  the  rate  per  cent  at  which  a  sum  of  money 
will  double  in  a  given  number  of  years,  we 
regard  the  amounts  at  the  ends  of  the  suc- 
cessive jeara  as  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, and  then  find  the  value  of  the  cor- 
responding ratio;  this  ratio  (which  is  the 
annual  amount  per  cent),  diminished  by  1,  is 
the  required  rate.  Let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  rate  per  cent  at  which  a  given  sum  of 
money  wilt  double  in  ten  years;  here  there  arc 
B  geometrical  means  to  be  inserted  between  1 
ana  2,  and  by  the  rule  we  find  the  ratio  equal 
~       to  1.0717;  hence  the  required  rate 


to  »!/8;o 

Is  .0717. 


Heasles  (me'slz),  conta^^oua  fever,  attended 
with  a  characteristic  eruption.  It  begins  with 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  attended  with 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  air  passa^;  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery; 
there  is  running  from  the  nostrils,  hoarseness, 
and  cough.  Small  red  spots  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  are  an  early  sign  of 
measles.  The  eruption,  consisting  of  small 
dark  red  papules,  roughly  crescent  shaped, 
commonly  appears  on  the  fourth  day,  at  first 
about  the  head  and  neck,  then  on  the  trunlc 
and  arms,  and  finally  on  the  lower  extremities, 
taking  two  or  three  day  a  to  complete  its 
course.  The  treatment  consists  in  maintain- 
ing an  equable  temperature,  avoiding  chill, 
and  a  simple  diet,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
mild  cathartics.  The  quarantine  period  after  a 
child  has  been  exposed  to  measles  before  he 
should  be  allowed  to  minsle  with  other  chil- 
dren is  sixteen  days,  and  then  he  and  his 
clothes,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Heas'nrei.    See  Wsohts  and  Ueasubes. 

Heaa'aiiag  Wonn.    See  Spak  Wobu. 

Hmux  (mO),  town  in  department  of  Selne- 
et-Marne,  France;  on  the  Mame;  SS  m.  NE. 
of  Parts;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  flue 
cathedral  with  a  monument  of  Bosauet,  who 
was  bishop  here;  baa  large  manufncturea  of 
cottons,  calicoes,  sailcloth,  vin^ar,  and'  salt- 
peter, and  numerous  flour  mills  on  the  Mame 
from  which  great  quantities  of  flour  are  sent 
to  Paris.    Pop.   (1901)   13,680. 

Hec'ca.    See  Mekka. 
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mat«rial  connection  between  two  pointa  or  sur- 
faces is  such  that  the  action  of  a  force  applied 
at  one  point  in  a  given  direction  is  caused  to 
overcome  a  resistance  at  another  point  in  any 
required  direction.     "  Mechanical  power '' 


*'  I 


■  FmsT  Class. 


space  may  be  made  to  overcome  a  greater  forc« 
acting  aa  a  resistance  tlirough  a  less  space. 
When  increase  of  motion  is  Uie  principal  ob- 
ject, a  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may 
overcome   a   less   resistance   acting   through   a 

fre&ter  space.  Where  a  simple  transfer  of  the 
irectlon  or  point  of  application  of  a  force 
takes  place,  without  any  possible  "  advan- 
tage" in   either  of   these   reepecte,  the  mate- 


Fia.  S.— LEVxa  or  tkb  Second  Cuss. 

rial  connection  between  the  points  of  ap- 
plication of  the  power  and  resistance  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  employment  of  one 
of  the  elementary  macliines  or  mechanical 
powers.  One  general  principle  being  suQicient 
for  all — viz.,  that  in  any  elementary  machine 
the  product  of  the  force  or  effort  into  the  dis- 
tance passed  over  by  its  point  of  application 
must  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  reafstanee 


Fio.  1.— Lktib  or  the  Tbdid  Ci^kas. 

multiplied  by  the  distance  passed  over  by  Ita 
point  of  application.  If  the  force  or  effort  he 
a  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a  surface,  the  re- 
sistance being  a  corresponding  liquid  pressure 
acting  on  a  different  surface,  then  the  volume^ 
through  which  the  two  surfacea  move  under  the 
influences  of  the  action  and  reaction  must  be 
equal.    This  latter  eniuneration  of  tbe  general 
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Under  tb«se  general  deflnitioiu  ttnd  condi- 
tioiu  all  the  elementary  machinea  which  are 
met  with  In  mechanical  constructions,  or  which 
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are  employed  by  man  and  animals  in  locomo- 
tion, may  be  arranged  under  four  heada,  each 
depending,   for   the   calculation   of   the 
work   performed   by  the   moTins  force 
and   tbe   resistance,   upbn   certain   ele- 
mentary theorems  of  mechanics.     The 
clasaiScatioDH    are    the    lever,    the   in- 
clined plane,  the  jointed  linkt    (called 
also   the   funicular   machine,   and   also 
the   "toggle   joint"),   and   the   hydro- 
atatia  presji.     All  machines  of  artificial 
construction    and     all    movementa 
animals  in  locomotion  depend  on  t 
action   of    these    simple   machines   or 
mechanical     powera,    either     in     their 
elementary    forms    or    in    various    combina- 

Ordinary  machines,  whether  they  be  prime 


tiona  of  the  elementary  machines  which  have 
been  named.  They  consist  generally  of  a  frame- 
work for  euataining  and  supporting  the  mov- 
ing pieces,  and  certain  connections  between  the 
moving  pieces  by  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated from  one  moving  piece  to  another,  or 
from  the  driving  point  to  the  working  point. 
The  principles  according  to  which  such  motiona 
are  communicated  are  based  on  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  have  been  fully  developed  for  all 
ordinaiT  machines  in  modem  worlcs  on  the 
principles   of  mechanism. 

The  lever  is  based  on  the  theorem  of  tno- 
mente  of  forces,  and  involves  a  rotation  of  « 
material,  rigid  bar  or  form  about  a  point 
called  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a  force 
is  the  product  of  the  force  measured  in  units 
of  force  (pounds),  multiplied  by  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  its  line  of  action  to  the 
center  of  rotation,  the  fulcrum.  Whatever  be 
the  directions  of  the  effort  or  power,  and  the 
resistance,  applied  to  two  pointa  of  a  lever, 
the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  by 
the  perpendicular  distftnee  from  its  line  of 
action  to  the  fulcrum  must  be  equal.  The 
pressure  upon  the  point  of  rotation  in  the  ful- 
crum acts  as  a  third  force,  which  at  any  in- 
stant maintains  tbe  other  two  in  equilibrto. 


.0.,  whether  they  receive  directly  and 
utilize  the  action  of  muscular  force,  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  through  falling  water,  the 
wind,  or  the  moving  force  of  heat — or  whether 
they  be  secondary  machines  driven  by  prime 
movers,  are  «lemeatary  machines,  or  combinn- 


Ihcuhed  Plaki. 


To  find  this  pressure  in  any  given  direction, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  And  the  components  of 
the  other  two  forces,  which  act  in  directions 

fiarallel  to  the  given  direction,  and  the  equl- 
ibrium  is  establiahed  by  the  general  theorem 
of  parallel  forces — pw.,  the  resultant  of  two 
parallel  forces  is  always  equal  to  their  sum  if 
the^  act  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  their 
diSerence  if  they  act  in  contrary  directions. 
This  resultant  in  the  case  of  the  lever  is  the 
pressure  upon  the  fulcrum,  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greater  force  if  the  parallel  com- 
ponents of  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions. 
and  in  tbe  common  direction  of  the  forces  if 
they  act  in  the  same  direction.  All  problems 
of  levers,  whether  they  be  straight  or  bent, 
and  whether  the  forces  applied  to  them  are 
parallel  or  oblique,  may  be  solved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  rules. 

Tbe  wheel-and-axle  and  the  movable  pulley 
are  elementary  machines,  depending  for  their 
action  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  although 
sometimes  classed  as  separate  mechanical  pow- 
ers. The  fixed  pulley  merely  changes  the  di- 
rection and  point  of  application  of  the  force 
applied  to  the  cord  passing  over  it,  but  no 
other  advantage  results  from  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  movable  pulley  the  fulcrum  is  movable, 
and  acta  as  an  instantaneous  axis,  the  resist- 
ance acting  between  the  power  and  the  ful- 
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cruin.    The  itioUned  plane  and  the  jointed  link* 
depend  for  their  action  on  the  theorem  of  the 

fiarollelogram  of  forces.  Repregentii 
tttiona  between  the  height,  len^h,  and  b&ae  of 
an  inclined  plane  b;  the  altitude,  hypotenuse, 
and  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  forcee  which  cause  a  aliding 
of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  ia  bh  followa: 
If  the  effort  or  power  be  applied  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the  resistance  par- 
allel to  the  height,  the  effort  will  be  to  the 
reBistance  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  the 
length.  When  a  man  rolls  a  barrel  up  en  in- 
clined plane  int«  his  wagon,  he  ohtaina  not 
only  the  advantage  ol  the  inclined  plane,  but 
also  the  advantage  of  Tolling  over  sliding  fric- 
tion. The  total  useful  work  performed,  leav- 
ing friction  out  of  consideration,  is  the  work 
of  elevating  the  weight  of  the  barrel  from  the 
ground  to  the  wagon;  and  this  total  work  — 
in  no  way  be  avoided.  It  is,  however,  ac< 
plished  by  a  small  muscular  effort  exerted 
through  a  greater  space  than  the  height  of  the 
wagon,  the  diminution  of  the  effort  necessary 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  plane. 

The  wedge  is  an  eiample  of  an  inclined 
plane.  When  a  pressure  ia  exerted  against  the 
end  of  a  wedge  to  force  it  forward,  the  resist- 
auce  against  the  face  of  the  wedge  wUl  be  to 
the  pressure  applied  to  the  end  as  the  distance 
through  which  the  wedge  moves  ia  to  the 
distance,  perpendicular  to  the  face,  through 
which  the  material  yields  to  the  action.  The 
screw  is  an  inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  a 
helix  wound  around  a  cylinder,  and  its  action 
is  determined  by  the  same  laws.  The  jointed 
links,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  jmwer 
and  resistance  is  found  by  the  application  of 
the  paralleton-am  of  forces,  is  not  so  often 
found  in  arttflcial  constructions  as  aome  of 
the  other  elementary  machines,  but  it  pos- 
sesses especial  interest  in  being  found  applied 
in  the  mechanism  of  all  walking  or  leaping 
animals.      A    few 

L  artificial  construc- 
tions, among  which 
I  may      be      named 


Hicks's 


chanical  power, 
the  elements  of 
which  ere  two 
rigid  bars  or  links 
jomted  together, 
the  effort  being 
applied  at  the 
joint    in    such    a 


SniPLB  Htdsostatio  Pbos.  large  the  angle 
between  the  bare. 
If  one  bar  rest  against  an  immovable  point 
of  resistance,  and  the  other  be  guided  in  a 
given  direction,  when  the  two  bars  approach 
a  straight  line  the  action  of  the  force  at 
the  joint  is  to  overcome  a  much  greater  re- 
sistance at  the  end  of  the  guided  bar.  A 
I   pf  jointed  links,   as  in  the   hinder 


The  hydrottatie  prea*  Is  an  elementary  ma- 
chine which  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
principle  of  distribution  of  pressures  through 
the  medium  of  a'  liquid.  If  a  closed  vessel 
filled  with  a  liquid  be  tapped  at  any  point, 
and  a  small  piston  be  inserted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  an  external  pressure  may  be  applied 
to  the  piston,  no  liquid  being  allowed  to 
escape — when  such  a  pressure  is  applied,  every 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel,  equal 
in  area  to  the  piston,  will  feet  the  additional 

fressure  independently  of  all  the  other  parts. 
f  one  end  oi  the  vessel  be  closed  by  a  tight 
piston  movable  outward,  the  total  additional 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  this  larger  pis- 
ton will  be  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
additional  pressures  upon  its  part,  each  of 
these  small  parts  being  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  smaller  piston.  The  force  required  to  re- 
sist the  total  additional  pressure  on  the  large 
piston  will  then  be  as  many  times  greater  than 
the  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  as  the 
surface  of  the  larger  is  greater  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  smaller  piston.  If  motion  take 
place,  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  two  pistons 
must  follow  the  inverse  of  this  rule.  The  dis- 
tance passed  over  by  the  two  pistons  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  their  areas.  See 
Hyubostatio  Pbgbs;  Mechanics. 

Hechaa'ics,  that  branch  of  natural  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces  on 
bodies.  It  is  divided  into  statics,  which  treats 
of  the  action  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  and  dy- 
namics, which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces 
on  bodies  in  motion.  Newton  divided  it  into 
practical  and  rational  mechanics,  the  former 
relating  to  the  mechanical  powers  and  the 
latter  to  the  theory  of  motion.  In  a  restricted 
sense  the  word  mechanics  signiflea  the  invent- 
ing of  machines,  or  at  most  consideration  of 
the  action  of  forces  on  them,  and  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  ancients  used  it;  but  the 
science  has  long  since  passed  beyond  such  lim- 
its, and  comprehends  the  laws  by  which  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  governed, 
as  well  as  those  which  affect  their  form,  and 
also  the  action  of  gravitation  on  bodies  on 
the  earth.  Hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  and 
pneumatics,  are  considered  branches  of  the 
general  science  of  mechanics. 

The  pToSciency  of  the  ancients  in  practical 
mechanics  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  machines  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  their  writings.  In  the  construction 
of  temples,  pyramids,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
other  great  works,  the  elementary  machines 
must  have  j^rformed  an  important  part;  in- 
deed, some  ideas  of  modem  physics  seem  to 
have  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  the  old 
Greek  philosophers,  such  as  that  of  the  ele- 
ments or  atoms,  the  ether,  and  the  idea  that 
all  things  are  in  incessant  motion.  Archime- 
des, 287-21  B.C.  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  theoretical  mechanics  in  his  in- 
vestigations in  regard  to  the  lever,  centers  of 
Eavity,  etc.  The  theory  of  Aristotle,  that  a 
dy  contains  in  itself  the  principles  of  rest 
and  motion,  uninfluenced  by  external  causes, 
continued,  however,  to  be  received  until  the 
time  of  Galileo,  1664-1B42.  Galileo  disputed 
the  ideas  of  Aristotle,  and  by  experiments  on 
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falling  bodies  showed  the  couetoiee  of  n  force 
indepuideiit  of  the  faUing  body  which  produced 
a.  Telocity  of  niotioii  dependent  on  the  time  of 
dEocent,  and  not  on  the  raaM  of  the  body.  Af- 
ter this  the  *eieiioe  made  ilow  but  n'adual 
progresH,  and  was  extended  in  its  aignincatian 
b^ond  the  principles  of  mere  mechanical  eon- 
trivanoet  to  embrace  the  Uwa  of  force  and  mo- 
tion ai  exhibited  in  nnirereal  phenomena.  See 
DiNAiacs;  HecBAincAi.  Powebb;  Pbtsiob. 


ae  the  hattle  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  The  Iom 
of  the  -Confederates  between  3,000  and  4,000 ; 
Federal  loss  less  than  400. 

Hechlln  (mek^n),  city  of  Belgium;  pror- 
inoe  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle;  14  m.  SSE.  of 
Antwerp ;  is  the  aee  of  the  archbishop  primate 
of  Belgium,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
and  several  other  educational  institutions.  Its 
cathedral  is  a  magnificent  ediSce,  erected  in 
the  twelfth  oentn^.  Mechlin  haa  manufac- 
turu  of  linen,  woolens,  needles,  lace,  and  beer. 
Pop.   (1B07)   58,107. 

Hecklenbaig,  DecUra'tioa  of  Independ'ence, 
series  of  resolutions  published  in  The  Register 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  30,  1819,  purporting 
to  have  been  adopted  In'  the  citizens  of  Meck- 
lenburg in  that  state.  May  20,  1775.  The  reso- 
lutions contained  sereral  phrases  almost  or 
quite  identical  with  portions  of  the  famous 
Declaration  of  July  4,  1776.  John  Adams,  who 
first  learned  of  the  resolutions  1S19,  declared 
in  A  letter  to  JeSerw)n  that  if  he  had  known 
of  them  in  1776  he  would  have  made  the  halls 
of  Congress  ring  with  them,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  published  in  every  Whig  news- 
paper in  the  colonies;  and  JefFerson  in  reply 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Adams  should  not 
have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  publication  was 
fraudulent.  From  that  day  to  this  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  resolutions  were  actu- 
ally passed  by  the  citizens  of  MeckleabiAg  haa 
been  in  dispute. 

Mecklenbnrg.Schwenn  (-shw&-reu'),  grand 
duchy  of  Germany;  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltie, 
and  K,  S.,  and  W.  by  Prussia;  area,  6,068  sq. 
m.;  pop.  (1905)  625,045;  capital,  Schwerin. 
Along  tne  shore  of  the  Baltie  the  soil  is  sandy 
or  marshy,  but  farther  inland  it  is  fertile  and 
well  suited  to  agriculture  and  pasturage.  The 
principal  crops  are  rye,  wheal,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
reared,   and,   especially   the   latter,   are   much 

Hecklenburg-^tieliti  (strBllta),  grand  duchy 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  two  separate  parts— 
Stargard,  between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Pomerania,  and  Batzeburg,  between  Meclden- 
burg-Sehwerin  and  Lauenburg;  area,  1,131  aq. 
m^;  pop.  (1900)   103,461;  eafHUI,  Neu-Btrelit&. 

Hed'als.    See  NoiasiCATiCB. 

Hsdalllmi,  originally  a  large  medal;  a  flat, 
circular  work  of  art  of  any  sort;  or  any  piece 
of  ornament  conaiBting  of  an  independent  de- 
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sign  isolated  by  its  own  frame.  In  tiie  first 
sense  the  term  is  applied  to  unusually  large 
coins,  especial  ly  to  the  remarkable  bronza 
pieces  of  the  Roman  emperors,  those  without 
the  S.  C  (for  Senatua  Cantultum),  and  thus 
shown  to  he  not  a  part  of  the  regular  bronze 
coinage.  In  the  second  sense  the  bas-reliefs  in 
question  may  be  considered  as  imitations  of 
medals,  as  if  medals  had  been  copied  lar^r 
for  general  popular  inspection.  In  the  third 
sense  a  medallion  may  be  of  any  shape,  square 
or  oblong,  or  even  irregular.  Tbusj  on  a 
SCrrea  vase,  a  painting  with  figures  and  en 
elaborate  landscape  background  will  often  be 
inclosed  within  a  frame  of  the  general  shape 
of  a  trapetoid,  the  rest  of  the  vase  being  deco- 
rated with  simple  gilding  and  scrollwork;  but 
this  painting  is  spoken  of  as  a  medallion,  or 
as  bemg  in  a  medallion.  In  carpets  which  are 
woven  ui  one  piece,  and  rugs,  tablecloths,  etc., 
tiiere  is  very  often  a  central  pattern,  between 
which  and  the  border  there  is  left  a  space 
somewhat  lees  richly  ornamented;  this  central 
division  is  spoken  of  as  the  medallion,  and  r 
carpet  of  this  kind  is  often  called  a  medallion 

Hede'a,  in  Greek  mythology,  dau^ter  of 
^Xtes,  King  of  Colchis,  famous  for  ner  skill 
in  sorcery.  She  enabled  Jason  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  golden  fleece  (see  AaoonAOTa),  and 
accompaniedi  him  to  Greece,  but  was  sube»-' 
quently  deserted  by  him  for  Creflsa.  In  re- 
venge Medea  destroyed  her  own  children  by 
Jason,  and  sent  to  Cretlsa  a  poisoned  garment 
which  burned  her  to  death.  Then,  flying  to  - 
Athens,  she  married  M^M»,  by  whom  she  had 
several  sons.  Being  detected  in  laying  snares 
for  the  destruction  of  Theseus,  she  was  driven 
from  Attica,  and  went  to  Asia  with  her  son 
Medus,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Median 
nation.  She  is  the  subject  of  ancient  and 
modem  tragedies. 

MedeUin  {mft-thei-yen'),  cardial  of  depart- 
ment of  Antioquie,  Colombia,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Bc^U,  the  largest  and  moat  ir 


__  educational   center,  containing  a 

sity,  a  school  of  arts  and  technology,  library, 
museum,  theological  seminary,  several  chari- 
table institutions,  a  park,  etc.;  it  is  the  epis- 
copal city  of  a  large  diocese,  has  a  mint  and 
other  Government  institutions,  and  ia  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Antioquia  gold  belt.  Pop. 
(1908)   60,000. 

HeA'foid,  city  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.;  on 
the  Mystic  River;  6  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Boston; 
founded  1630;  the  seat  of  Tufts  College  (Uni- 
veraalist),  and  contains  a  house  erected  1634, 
which  still  retains  its  original  walls  and  shape. 
The  ci^  is  nqted  for  its  manufactures  of  rum, 
crackers,  and  felt  boots,  and  haa  print  and 
dye  works,  pressed  and  face  brick  works,  brass 
foundry,  carriage  factories,  and  paper  miUa. 
Pop.   (1910)   23,160. 

He'diB,  ancient  country  of  Asia;  bordering 
N.  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the 
other  sides  by  Farthia  and  ^reania,  AmjriM, 
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the  Peraisns  in  language  and  religion,  and  they 
distinguished  tbemselveii  by  their  horsemanship 
and  their  skill  with  the  bow.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  Media  were  called  Arjaua,  though 
the  name  Madai  is  given,  them  even  in  Qeneeis 
X,  2.  Tbey  came  first  into  notice  'when  attacked 
b7  the  Assyrians  abt  BSD  B.C.  The  great  mon- 
archy established  by  them  dates  from  650  B.O., 
with  Ecbatana  for  its  capital.  In  625  a.a. 
their  king,  Cyaxares,  in  league  with  Nabopo- 
lassar  of  Babylon,  took  Nineveh  and  overthrew 
the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  revolt  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  brought  the  Median  King- 
dom to  an  end,  668  b.o.  The  Medea,  who  orig- 
inally were  a  warlike  race,  are  later  spoken 
of  as  a  very  effeminate  people. 

Me4'Ical  Klertric'itT,  or  Elec'tro-therapen*- 
tics,  therapeutical  application  of  electricity. 
Scribonius  Largus,  a  physician  of  the  time  of 
tiie  Emperor  Tiberius,  employed  electric  fiihes 
for  the  cure  of  ^ut,  and  Pliny  and  Dioscorides 
speak  of  electricity  as  a  therapeutical  agent 
in  several  diseases.  It  was  not  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  after  the  observations  of  Br.  Gil- 
bert, of  Colchester  in  England,  that  much  was 
done  in  the  way  of  appl^ng  frictional  elec- 
tricity in  electro-therapeutics.  The  jLgent  was 
employed  in  every  form  then  attainable— in 
baths,  in  electric  jets  and  streams,  and  in 
shocks.  The  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta 
gave  a  new  electric  force,  and  the  controversy 
between  their  followers  revived  the  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  and  physicians  generally 
in  electro-therapeutics.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
failures  of  electricity  to  realize  the  hopes  ot 
its  friends,  the  great  body  of  scientiflc  physi- 
cians was  slow  to  recognise  it  as  a  trust- 
worthy therapeutical  agent,  and  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  charlstana.  Faraday's  discovery 
of  inductive  electricity,  1831,  began  a  new  era 
in  medical  electricity.  The  construction  of 
magneto- electric  machines  by  Saxton,  Keii,  Et- 
tinghausen,  and  SUlhrer  oSered  facilities  for 
the  use  of  electricity  in  medicine  not  before 
known.  Three  forms  of  electricity  are  em- 
ployed, TO!.,  the  induced  or  faradio  current, 
the  galvanic  current,  and  the  static  current. 
The  two  first  are  examples  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricity, and  the  other  of  frictional  electricity. 
Galvanic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  and  induced 
electricity,  or  faradism,  as  it  has  been  called 
out  of  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  Faraday, 
are  the  two  modes  generally  made  use  of,  while 
frictional  electricity  is  rarely  resorted  to. 


Hedid  (med'e-che),  Cosimo  de*,  I38S-14el; 
Florentine  banker,  statesman,  and  patron  of 
letters;  son  of  Giovanni,  gonfaloniere;  inher- 
ited a  large  fortune;  by  his  liberality,  urban- 
ity, and  prudence  won  great  influence  with  the 
people;  adorned  Florence  with  splendid  public 
buildings  and  fostered  art  and  literature;  was 
called  ^' Pater  Patria." 
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Medld.  Coalmo  de*,  1610-74;  first  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany;  was  a  successor  of  Ales- 
sandro  (1610-37),  the  subverter  ot  Florentine 
liberty;   was  declared  grand  duka  by  Pius  V, 

16B9. 

Hedld,  Lorenio  de*  (called  "Thb  Uaqhifi- 

cbut"),  1448-B2;  Florentine Btatesnuin;  grand- 
son of  Cosimo  (138B-1461) ;  was  a  grand  pa- 
tron of  Greek  learning  and  of  all  the  liberal 
arts,  being  himself  no  mean  poet.  He  brought 
Florence  te  a  great  pitch  of  opulence  and 
power,  and  notwithstsjiding  the  hostility  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  exercised  a  great  influence 
throughout  Europe.  His  son.  Pope  Leo  3i, 
did  much  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 

Hed'icine,  art  and  science  of  curing  disease. 
Medicine  is  distinguished  from  surgery  in  that 
the  latter  treats  disease  or  injury  by  operative 
interference.  Medical  science  is  now  divided 
into  many  special  departments,  but  its  gen- 
eral divisions  are :  Hygiene,  the  science  of 
health,  with  such  subdivisions  as  dictation, 
the  science  of  foods.  Pathology  is  the  science 
of  disease  and  is  divided  into  microscope 
pathology,  which  treats  of  the  actual  ehanges 
and  defeneration  the  cells  of  the  body  under- 
go in  disease,  and  pathological  anatomy,  which 
considers  the  gross  results  of  such  microscop- 
ical changes.  Votology  treats  of  the  various 
diseases,  and  diagnaxia  covers  the  methods  of 
determining  what  diseases  are  present.  Ther^ 
peutica  and  materia  medica  deal  respectively 
with  the  general  methods  used  for  the  care  of 
diseases  and  with  the  drugs  generally  recog- 
nized in  medical  practice. 

Medicine  in  its  primitive  state  comprised  a 
recognition  of  the  relative  virtues  of  different 
foods,  an  empirical  use  of  medicinal  herbs  and 
roots,  and  superstitious  rites.  For  ages  it  was 
merely  traditional  usage  in  families  or  com- 
munities. Hence  it  was  practiced,  as  it  is  to- 
day in  barbarous  tribes,  by  the  local  chiefs. 
Superstition  ascribed  disease  to  evil  spirits  or 
to  the  displeasure  of  divinities,  reverenced  the 
gifted  physicians  as  superhuman,  and  erected 
temples  to  their  worship.  The  profession  thus 
became  a  priestly  order,  within  which  acquired 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  preserved  and  se- 
cretly transmitted.  The  Chinese  have  prao- 
ticed  and  written  of  medicine  from  the  remotest 
ages,  but  without  intelligence  or  method.  The 
Hindu  practice  has  always  been  simple,  re- 
tricted  \o  a.  knowledge  of  dietetics,  hyf^ene, 
and  mild  measures  to  prevent  inflammation. 
In  Egypt  the  method  first  pursued  was  to  ex- 
pose the  sick  bj  the  wayside,  that  passersby 
who  had  suffered  from  similar  maladies  might 
recognize  them  and  declare  the  means  of  cure. 
The  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  other  na- 
tions hud  no  physicians,  but  followed  this  cus- 
tom. Afterwards,  in  5^pt,  the  sick  were  re- 
quired, upon  recovery,  to  go  to  the  temple  and 
record  on  tablets  their  symptoms  and  remedies. 
The  temples  of  Canopus  and  Vulcan  were  the 
repositories,  and  a  skilled  priesthood  arose 
which  framed  a  code  oontrolUng  public  hyeiene, 
individual  regimen,  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 

ming  the  practice  of  medi- 
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fscnlapiUB  became  the  god  of  medicine,  tem- 
ples, were  erected  bearing  hia  aame.  and  the 
officiating  priesthood  were  deaignatet:  as  the 
Aaclepiada.  Hfgieia,  the  goddeu  of  health, 
Bud  Hercules,  reputed  to  cure  epUepsy — ^the 
"  aacred  disease  "  or  "  disease  of  Hercules  " — 
were  also  worshiped.  The  practice  of  the 
Aselepiadie  was  simple.  Temples  were  located 
in  salubrious  places,  and  their  interiors  were 
purified  by  burning  fragrant  incense  and  eecret 
remedies.  Recourse  was  had  to  baths,  gym- 
nastics, mineral  and  thermal  springs,  and  the 
use  of  imctionB.  Remedies  were  prescribed  by 
the  oracle  and  skill  of  the  priesthood.  Pythag- 
oras and  the  sect  which  took  his  name  sup- 
planted  the  Asclepiadx.  They  promulgated  the 
knowledge  which  nad  before  been  kept  a  secret, 
and  sought  the  philosophy  of  disease,  but  con- 
fined their  treatment  to  dietetics  and  hygiene. 
The  Pythagoreans  declined  aht.  500  B.C.  Hip- 
pocrates, born  460  b.c.  and  known  as  the  "  fa- 
ther of  physic,"  developed  a  system  of  theories 
on  disease  and  medicine  which  has  given  to  his 
school  and  period  of  practice  the  title  "  dog- 
nuitie."  He  acquired  anatomy  by  dissection 
of  animals,  was  skilled  in  surgery,  and  recog- 
nized stages  and  crises  in  diseases;  he  relied 
on  tha  power  of  nature,  which  he  termed 
"  flrat  of  physicians  " ;  stimulating  when  na- 
ture failed,  moderating  when  her  forces  were 
excited.  His  remedies  were  mainly  v^etable 
and  dietetic 

With  tha  founding  of  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary, 3E0  B.C.,  the  Alexandrian  school  began. 
Most  celebrated  were  Erasistratus  and  Heroph- 
ilua.  Two  Alexandrian  schools  of  medicme 
flourished  successively  —  the  "Empirical"  of 
Fhilenus  and  Serapion,  who  renounced  "  dog- 
matism "  and  relied  only  on  experience,  and 
the  "  Methodists,"  whose  influence  extended 
over  Greece,  thence  to  Rome,  and  lasted  for  at 
least  two  Christian  centuries,  Methodism  as- 
serted tliat  the  body  was  permeated  in  health 
by  atoms  which  entered  from  without  and 
moved  freely  in  every  part  and  direction  of 
the  organism.  Disturbances  of  this  perfect  re- 
lation by  constriction  or  relaxation  were  states 
of  disease,  and  all  medication  was  tiierefore  by 
astringents  or  relaxants.  Medicine  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Greece,  200  b.O,  Aacle- 
piadea,   who  practiced  in  Rome   100  B.C. 


K  surgeon  and  scholar.  Claudius  Galen  (b. 
130),  by  hia  teachings  and  writings,  so  influ- 
enced medicine  that  he  was  esteemed  Infallible 
authority  for  fully  thirty  centuries.  His 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  matured  by  dissec- 
tion of  animals.  He  was  a  "  Humoralist," 
regarding  disease  as  due  to  putridity  of  the 
"  four  humors  " — blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black 
bile.  The  Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
disease  only  in  the  tissues,  and  were  known  as 
"  Solidists.^' 

During  the  Dark  Ages  medicine  declined  in 
Europe,  but  was  preserved  and  advanced  by 
the  Arabian  school,  which  dominated  from  the 
ninth  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Symptoms  were  studied,  new  diseases  described. 
(Glen's  works  were  translated  and  commen- 
tated, rendering  famom  ihe  name*  of  Rhazcs, 
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Avicenua,  Albucasis,  Avensoar,  AverroBs,  etc. 

The  Italian  schools  succeeded  the  Arabian.  To 
Andreas  Vesaliua,  professor  at  Padua,  who 
published  his  great  work,  1543,  anatomy  owes 
its  origin  aWf  permanent  impetus.  Vesalius 
was  followed  by  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  Sylvius, 
Pacchioni,  and  others  whose  names  now  exist 
in  anatomical  nomenclature.  In  1622  a.d. 
Aaelli  described  the  lacteals;  1628,  Harvey  an- 
nounced the  circulation  of  the  blood;  1661, 
Malpighi  detected  the  movements  o^  the  red 
blood  globules;  1690,  Leeuwenhoek  demon- 
t rated  Uie  capillaries. 

The  researches  of  Vieussens,  Ealler,  Meckel, 
and  Scarpa,  the  separation  of  the  cerebrospinal 
and  ganglionic  nervous  systems  by  Bichat,  the 
treatise  of  Bfn^c,  1T4S,  on  the  action  and  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  of  Avenbrugger,  1761,  on 
percussion  of  the  chest,  the  great  work  on 
pathology  by  Morgagni,  1762,  the  reco^tion 
of  nerve  origins,  of  the  ganglia,  and  different 
faculties  in  the  brain  by  Willis  and  others,  the 
writings  of  Sydenham  and  Huxham,  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  1706,  are  a 
few  of  the  very  many  scieutiflc  truths  which 
warrant  us  in  speaking  of  medicine  as  a  sci- 
ence. Clinical  teaching  was  inaugurated  at 
Padua,  175B.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
this  devotion  to  the  development  of  technical 
and  scientific  Investigation,  rather  than  to 
speculation,  as  the  true  basis  of  the  treatmoit 
of  disease,  steadily  increased.  The  physical 
exploration  of  the  chest,  the  studj  of  Bright's 
disease,  the  discovery  of  anteetheaia,  the  rect^- 
nition  of  the  dependence  of  many  if  not  most 
diseases — erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  tetnnus,  and 
many  others — on  the  presence  of  microorgan- 
isms, the  improved  treatment  of  wounds  by 
aseptic  and  antistptic  methods,  the  discovery 
of  the  various  antitoxins,  and  the  elaboration 
of  (he  specialties,  Are  some  of  the  many  re- 
sults.     See    Allofatht;    Hoveofathe;    Pbt- 

CUOTHEBAFTl    SCBQEBV. 

Medi'na  (Arab.  Medinei-sl-Nabi,  "City  of 
the  Prophet"),  city  in  Hedjaz,  Arabia;  132 
m,   NE.   of   Jeinb   or   Yambu,   its   port;    la   a 

handsome,  well-bijilt  town,  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  Arabian  desert  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  N.  and  S.,  parallel 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  protected  by  a  stone 
wall  over  40  ft.  high,  with  thirty  towers  and 
three  gates,  one  of  which,  the  Egyptian  Gate 
(Bab-el-Misrl),  Is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Its 
importance  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Mo- 
hammed is  buried  here.  His  tomb,  dose  out- 
side the  great  mosque  El  Haram,  Is  visited 
annually  by  over  60,000  pilgrims,  though  the 
visit  is  considered  not  incumbent,  but  only 
meritorious.  .  Near  by  are  the  tombs  of  hia 
daughter  Fatima  and  of  the  Caliphs  Aboubekr 
and  Omar.  The  mosque — according  to  Burek- 
hardt,  165  paces  long  and  130  wide,  its  dome 
upheld  by  400  columns,  lighted  by  300  lamps 
which  bum  night  and  day^waa  burned,  1608, 
and  rebuilt,  1514,  by  Kaid  Bey,  Sultan  of 
Egypt.    Mussulmans  do  not  agree  as  to  whether 


the  holycbaraeter  of  Uobamnud-^Fop.  (IWO) 
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t  Haba  (ine-dd'n«t  ha-M'),  Cbriatian 
Tillage  at  W.  Tbebee,  Upper  Egypt,  dating 
from  the  Sfth  century,  which  gave  Ita  name 
to  a  msBB  of  ruins  repreaenting  tno  t«mples. 
The  larger  one  datea  from  the  twentieth  dy- 
nasty, and  wea  intended  as  a  memnonium  of 
BameHCH  III,  being  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  his  memory  and  renown.  Its  mural  decora- 
tions are  of  great  ethnelc^icaT  value  on  account 
of  the  care  taJcen  to  reproduce  the  racia!  charac- 
teristics of  the  peoples  against  whom  Ramesea 
ill  waged  war.  Other  inscriptiona  are  impor- 
tant to  the  historj  of  the  times.  The  smaller 
temple  dated  originally  from  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  but  it  was  extended  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  even  by  the  Roman  emperors,  especially 
Antoninua. 

HtditeTra'nean  Sea.  large  sea  bounded  by 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
2,200  m.  long,  700  m.  broad  to  the  E.  of  Sicily, 
and  covering  an  area  of  977,000  sq.  m.,  ex- 
cluding 40,000  m.  of  island  surface.  It  has  a 
very  irregular  shape,  forming  many  gulfs,  as 
those  of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranto,  Lepanto,  Ko- 
ron,  Kolol^hia,  and  Sslonica  on  the  shores 
of  Europe ;  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  Adramyti, 
Smyrna,  Adalia,  and  Iskanderun ;  on  the  shores 
of  Africa,  Sidra  and  Cabes;  and  bearing  dif- 
ferent names  in  the  different  localities — as, 
for  instance,  the  Tuscan,  Ionian,  Adriatic,  and 
Mgean  seas.  It  is  in  general  a  deep  sea,  the 
average  being  4,393  ft.  The  greatest  depths  are 
W.  of  Sardinia  (12,238  ft. J,  between  Crete  and 
Egypt  (10,074  ft.),  and  between  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Barca  (13,018  ft.  at  lat.  35°  5'  N.  and 
Ion.  18°  8'  E.).  It  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  a 
shallow  region  between  Sicily  and  Tnnis.  It 
dimmunictttes  E.  with  the  Black  Sea  through 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  W.  with  the 
Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  A 
much  greater  evaporation  takes  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  than  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the 
Blacii  Sea,  owing  to  the  hot  winds  which  J)low 
over  it  from  N.  Africa,  while  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  prevent  the  cold  winds  from  N.  Eu- 
rope from  reaching  it.  There  is  very  little 
tide,  owing  to  the  'narrowncBs  of  the  strait 
which  connects  it  with  the  ocean. 
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tree,  usually  with  very  crooked  branches,  aim- 
pie  leaves,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
pear;  the  fruit  in  the  cultivated  liinds  is  about 
1}  in.  in  diameter  and  broader  than  long.  The 
plant  has  been  used  for  hedges,  and  it  is  aome- 
timea  set  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Med'ley,  John,  1804-02;  Canadian  prelate; 
b.  England ;  was  several  years  vicar  of  St. 
Thomas's,  Eiceter,  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
and,  !645fWas  consecrated  first  Anglican  bishop 
of  the  See  of  Ftedericton,  comprehending  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Here  he 
built  a  cathedral  of  great  architectural  beauty 
at  his  own  cost,  where  the  services  of  the 
cathedrals  of  the  motherland  were  maintained. 
After,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Oxenden,  Bishop 
of  Montreal  and  metropolitan.  Bishop  Medley 
was  chosen  to  be  metropolitan,  and  held  the 
primacy    of    the    Canadian   Church    until    his 

MMoc  (ma-dOk'},  name  of  a  district  of 
France  stretching  along  the  Gironde,  from  Am- 
bis  to  Lesparre;  is  about  40  m.  long  and  from 
5  to  12  m.  broad;  is  wholly  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  most  famous  kinds 
of  Bordeaux  wine. 

Mednlla  Oblonga'ta.    See  Bkaii*. 

Medn'sa.    See  GoBOons. 

Medusa,  name  given  to  any  one  of  the  free- 
swimming  Cielenterates,  commonly  called  jelly- 
fish. These  all  have  a  disklike  or  wnbrella- 
ahaped  body,  the  proboscis,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  handle, 
while  the  radiating  divisions  of  the  digestive 
cavity   correspond   to   the   ribs   which   support 


the  cloth.  They  swim  W  means  of  contractions 
of  the  umbrella,  and  th^  kill  their  prey  by 
means  of  the  many  poisonous  cells  (nettle 
cells)  which  cover  certain  portions  of  the  body. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  umbrella  occur  sense 
organs  (eyes  and  ears),  while  below  these  de- 
pends a  fringe  of  tentacles  like  the  fringe  on 
a  parasol.  Two  great  groups  of  meduaK  are 
recognized,  which,  thou^  so  similar  in  9^^ 

s  -■> 
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nal  appearajice,  are  widelf  diCTereat  ia  struc- 
ture :  kydrasoa  and  aoratpedia,  the  (ormeT  con- 
taining the  onl;  Iresh-water  medusa  known. 

Meenchanm  (mer'shAm),  (ji«rman  "eea- 
foam,"  compact  mineral  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face; soft  wbea  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but 
hardening  to  2.0  and  2,S.  In  composition  it 
approach^  silica,  60.S  per  cent;  magnesia, 
Z6.1  per  cent;  water,  12  per  cent.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  localities  in  Turkej,  Asia  Minor, 
Morocco,  etc.,  where  it  is  used  ae  a  substitute 
for  fuller's  earth;  its  principal  use,  however, 
is  for  the  bowls,  of  tobacco  pipes. 

Mee'mt,  or  Ml'iat,  name  of  a  division,  dis- 
trict, and  city  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Ondh,  British  India.  The  city  is 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Kati-Nadi,  an  atSu- 
ent  of  the  Ganges,  and  38  m.  NE.  of  Delhi; 
is  an  ancient  place;  has  numerous  ruins  teati- 
fjing  to  its  former  splendor;  and  is  now  best 
Iniown  as  the  place  where  the  great  Indian  or 
Sepoy  mutiny  broke  out.    Pop.   (IBOl)   118,129, 

Mexalon'yz,  generic  niime  of  extinct  Quater- 
nary mammals  from  N.  and  S.  America,  allied 
to  the  sloths.  The  type,  Megalonym,  was  first 
discovered  in  the  caves  of  Virginia,  and  named 
l^  Pres.  Jefferson  in  allusion  to  its  large  claws, 
the  length  of  the  terminal  phalanx  or  bony 
support  of  the  median  claw  beins  7  in.,  or 
more  than  one  third  the  length  of  the  humerus 
of  the  same  animal.  Its  remains  have  also 
been  found  at  Bigbone  Lick  in  Kentucky,  and 
other  localities.  The  typical  species  has  re- 
ceived the  name  M.  jcffersoni. 

Megalop'olis,,  city  of  Greece ;  on  both  sides 
of  the  Helisson,  en  affluent  of  the  Alpheus.  It 
wns  founded  by  Epaminondas,  3T0  b.c,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  Arcadian  communi- 
ties, hitherto  independent  of  each  other,  into 
a  compact  state,  thereby  forming  a  bulwark 
against  Sparta.  The  ci^  had  aht.  70,000  in- 
habitants, but  it  never  acquired  any  consider- 
able importance.  It  contained  the  greatest 
theat«T  m  Oreece,  of  which  remains  are  extant. 


Hsfalounma    {mftg-ft-lfl-sl'Tfls) ,   large   car- 
nivorous reptile  from  the  Oolite  and  Wealden 
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of  England,  belonging  to  the  order  Dinomaria, 
and  exemplifying  the  carnivorous  type  of  that 
order,  as  Iguanodon  does  the  herbivorous.   Meg- 


aloaaat~iia   Itvcklandi,   the   best   known 


s  perhaps  30  ft.  in  length,  and  attained  a 
weight  of  2  or  3  tons.  Remains  of  Uegalo- 
aawrut  have  been  found  in  the  strata  of  Uie 
Mesozoio  or  Reptilian-  age  in  England,  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Wealden ;  also  in  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay  at  Honfieur  in  Normandy,  and 
in  Oolite  at  Besancon,  France, 

Meg'aphone.    See  Sfeakino  TBUiiPEr. 

Hegi'aTR,  city  of  ancient  Greece  and  capital 
of  Megaris,  a  territo^  bounded  by  Attica, 
BiEotia,  Corinthia,  the  Saronic  and  the  Corin- 
thian gulfs.  As  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  B.C.  it  was  a  prosperous  and  even 
wealthy  city.  It  formed  many  colonies,  of 
which  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  were  the  most 
remarkable.  It  entered  into  rivalry  with  Ath- 
ens, but  became  subject  to  that  citv.  By  its 
attempts  to  free  itself  from  the  Athenian  su- 

fremacy   it  became  one  of  the  causes   of  the 
eloponnesian  War.     Pop.  abt.  8,S00. 


monarch  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactria. 
was  sent  as  ambassador  abt.  302  B.C.  to  the 
court  of  SandracottoB  (Chandrogupta),  HJiig 
of  the  Fraaii,  at  Palibothra  { Pataliputra )  on 
the  Ganges,  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Patna. 
He  resided  at  this  capital  many  years,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  and  geography  of 
India,  which  was  the  foundation  of  nearly  all 
that  subsequent  writers  have  .communicated  on 
ancient  India. 

Hegathe'riutu,  genus  of  extinct  Quaternary 
mammals.  Their  remains  are  more  abundant 
in  S.  than  in  N.  America,  and  indicate  a  for- 
mer much  greater  development  of  the  order  of 


Edvntatea  than  now  prevails.  The  verUbns  of 
the  tail  are  very  large  and  powerful,  and  that 
organ,  with  the  hind  legs,  seems  to  have  formed 
a  support  for  the  heavy  body,  while  the  huge 
fore  legs  were  employed  in  breaking  the  branch- 
es from  trees  or  tearing  them  down  for  food. 
Mcgatherivtn   oumen,    from    "     *        ■ 


He'giim.    See  Migraine, 

He'hemet  Ali  Paalia',  1769-1849 1  first  Vice- 
roy of  Egyptj  b.  Kavala,  European  Turkey; 
son  of  Ibr^im  A^ha,  an  Albanian  officer  in 
the  Ottoman  service;  headed  the  contingent 
sent  to  assist  in  expelling  the  French  from 
Egypt,  and,  1709,  was  appointed  colonel ;  ob- 
taining ascendancy  over  the  other  Albanians  in 
the  arm}',  pursued  a  course  of  intrigue  and 
duplicity,  and  in  a  revolt  of  the  Albanians  was 
proclaimed  viceroy  of  Eeypt,  in  which  office  he 
was  con&rmed-by  the  suTtan,  1S05.  He  crushed 
the  Mamelukes,  the  scourge  of  Egy^t,  by  a 
series  of  masBacres,  and  the  Wababees,  vho 
had  seised  Mecca,  by  an  organized  army;  sent 
a  fleet  under  bis  Eon  Ibrahim  Fasha  to  aid 
the  sultan  in  putting  down  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion; confiscated  private  property,  gained  vast 
revenues  from  traffic  in  slaves,  and  became 
practically  proprietor  of  Egypt.  A  quarrel 
with  Abdallah  Pasha  of  Acre  caused  him  to 
send  an  army  under  his  son  into  Syria,  and  on 
refusing  to  withdraw  it  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw  by  the  sultan.  Ottoman  armies  sent  to 
enforce  the  sultan's  will  were  defeated,  and 
Great  Britain  and  France,  fearing  Bussian  in- 
tervention, persuaded  the  sultan  to  yield  to 
Mehemet  All's  demand  that  he  be  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  joint  Byrian  pashalics.  Troubles 
arose  anew,  1839,  and  the  Ottoman  army  was 
destroyed  at  Nezib.  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  sultan  signed  a  treaty 
ordering  the  viceroy  to  evacuate  Arabia  and 
Syria,  but,  encouraged  by  France,  he  refused  to 
submit.  Finally,  deserted  by  that  power,  he 
was  compelled  by  Admiral  Napier  to  a< 
conditions  which  left  him  nothing  but 
viceroyalty.     Ibrahim  Pasha  succeeded  him. 

MihtU  (mB-Ul'),  Etl«tlM  Hmri,  1763-1B17; 
French  composer;  b.  Givet,  department  of  the 
Ardennes;  went,  1779,  to  Paris  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Gluck,  under  whom   he  studied; 
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made  a  suceessfu]  debut  as  a  composer,  1791, 
by  his  opera,  "  Euphrosine  and  Conradin " ; 
achieved  a  moat  brilliant  aucceaa  by  his  com- 
position of  Chenier's  song,  "  Chant  du  De- 
part " ;  became  professor  at  the  Conservatory ; 
wrote  forty-two  operas ;  most  remarkable  com- 
position, besides  the  above-mentioned  song,  ia 
his  opera  of  "  Joseph," 

Heilhac  (mfi-lBk'),  Henri,  IS3I-97;  French 
dramatist;  b,  Paris;  employed  as  a  humorous 
illustrator  and  writer  for  the  periodical  press, 
I852~6S ;  began  his  career  as  a  dramatist, 
1S55;  elected  to  the  Academy,  1888;  wrote 
many  of  the  operettas  of  which  OSenbach  com-  > 
posed  the  music,  including  "  La  Belle  H^line," 
"  La  Vie  Pariai^nne,"  "  La  Grande  Duchesse," 
"  ik  Perichole,"  and  "  Les  Brigands."  Nearly 
bU  of  his  work  was  done  in  collaboration, 
mainly  with  l-udovic  Halgvy,  Some  of  his 
most  successful  unaided  productions  were  "  Ma 
Cousine,"  "  D*cor*,"  and  "  Petite  Marquise." 

Meisaner  (mls'nto),  Alfied,  1S22-8S;  German 
author;  b.  Teplitz,  Bohemia;  lived  in  Paris, 
Prague,  and  Bregenz  at  Lake  Constance;  pub- 
lished "  Li  ska,"  an  epic  poem;  dramas,  includ- 
ing "  John  of  Suabia,"  sketches,  and  literary 
and  lyric  poems  of  Bi^at  beauty.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  man  named  Hederich, 
and  was  forced  not  only  to  publish  novels  by 
him  under  his  own  name,  but  also  to  meet 
under  threat  of  exposure  Hederich's  exorbitant 
pecuniary  demands. 

Heissottiei  (mfl-B6-n{^-ft'),  Jean  Louis  Etd- 
eat,  1816-91;  French  geiire  and  military  paint- 
er; b.  Lyons;  pupil  for  a  short  time  of  L4on 
Cooniet,  but  obtained  his  art  education  in  the 
mam  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  first 
picture  he  exhibited  was  "  The  Visitor,"  1834. 
He  received  a  first-class  medal,  1843,  and, 
1848;  IB46,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  was  made  a  grand  officer,  1878;  at  the 
Paris  expositions  of  1855,  1867,  and  1878  was 
awarded  medals  of  honor;  was  elected,  1861,  a 
member  of  the  institute.  His  works  are  re- 
markable for  their  wonderful  truth  and  exact- 
ness in  detail,  while  they  are  painted  with 
breadth  and  completeness  of  general  effect.  His 
pictures  have  been  sold  for  enormous  prices, 
and  most  of  them  are  in  private  collections  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  8,  "  Napoleon  III  at  Sol- 
ferino"  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris; 
"La  Riie,"  in  Buckingham  Palace,  London; 
"Friedland — 1807,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York. 

Meis'tersinger.    See  Mabtebbinoebb. 

Mejia  (mS-he'ft),  TomSs,  abt  1812^7;  Mex- 
ican military  officer;  b.  Guanajuato;  was. of 
pure  Indian  blood,  and  uneducated;  roae  from 
the  ranks;  fought  against  Taylor  in  the  war 
with  the  U.  S,,  1848-47;  subsequently  support- 
ed the  Conservative  or  Church  Party,  and  waa 
conspicuous  on  its  side  in  the  civil  wars,  1857- 
61.  In  1862  he  joined  the  French  and  subse- 
quently was  one  of  the  most  trusted  generals 
of  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
He  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  Querttaro, 
and  executM  there  with  Maximilian.  iQ  C 
0  " 
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Mdchltu,  or  HeehiUi  (mSkh'S-tSr),  Peter, 
167O'lT40;  Annenian  religionist;  b.  Sebaste, 
Lower  Armenia;  on  entering  a  monastery, 
1690,  discarded  hie  true  name  Manuk  for  Mek- 
bitar,  "comforter";  founded  in  Conitantino- 
ple,  1701,  a  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  tbe  Armenian  and  Soman  Catholic 
churches;  on  account  of  persecution  removed, 
1703,  to  Modon,  in  the  Morea,  and  founded  a 
monaBlery;  expelled  bj  the  war  I>etween  Tur- 
key and  Venice,  he  repaired  to  the  latter  city, 
and  having  received  the  island  of  San  Lazcaro, 
built  a  new  monastery.  The  Mekhitarists  have 
branches  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  but 
United  Armenians  are  scarcely  found  in  Ar- 
menia proper. 

Hek^  or  Hec'ca,  chief  city  in  the  vilayet 
of  Hedjae,  Arabia;  48  m.  £.  of  Jeddah,  its 
port  on  the  Bed  Bea;  is  in  a  narrow  and  bar- 
ren valley  inclosed  by  naked  hills;  and  though 
it  has  neither  trees,  squares,  public  buildings, 
nor  paved  streets,  and  is  dusty  and  muddy  by 
turns,  is  handsomer  and  better  built  than  most 
E.  cities.  As  birthplace  of  Mohammed  it  is 
the  most  celebrated  city  of  Islam.  It  atso 
eontain*  the  Kaaba,  around  trhieh  has  been 
built  the  immense  mosque  El  Haram,  begun 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  6Si~Mi,  added  to  by 
various  caliphs,  sheriffs,  and  sultans,  so  that 
now  the  original  form  is  lost  in  an  agglomera- 
tion of  buildings.  El  Haram  has  seven  mina- 
rets, mors  than  any  other  mosque  in  the  world, 
and  nineteen  sates.  The  city  has  no  manufac- 
tures or  trade  properly  speaking,  the  main 
support  of  the  imiabitauts  oeing  derived  from 
letting  rooms  to  the  pilgrims  and  supplying 
their  necessities.     Fop.   abt.   60,000. 

MeklcmE',  river  and  town  of  Siam;  river 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  Tenasserim  and 
Biam,  is  2G0  m.  long,  navigable  for  the  lower 
80  m.  from  Pra-Pri,  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  Menam  near  its  mouth,  and  empties 
into  the  NW.  ingle  of  the  Gnlf  of  Siam.  The 
town,  an  imporUnt  port,  is  on  the  river,  6 
m.  above  its  mouth. 

Hekong',  or  Combo'dla,  chief  river  of  the  Indo 
Chinese  peninsula;  rises  in  the  Kuentun  Moun- 
tains, Tibet,  flows  BE.  through  the  Cliinese  prov- 
ince of  Yunnan,  the  E.  part  of  Burma,  Laos, 
Siam,  Cambodia,  and  French  Coch in-China, 
and  empties  through  several  channels  into  the 
China,  Sea  near  Cape  St.  Jaques;  length,  main 
stream,  about  1,800  m.  In  the  early  part  of 
Its  course,  in  Tibet  and  China,  it  is  called  the 
Laa-tsau;  the  Burmese  call  it  Kin-lun;  while 
the  name  Mekong  is  locally  applied  to  that 
longest  portion  ^ng  in  Siamese  and  Cam- 
bo^an  territory.  For  some  distance  from  its 
month  the   river   is  navigable  even   for   large 

Mebon',  or  Hakran,  name  of  the  coast  re- 
gions of  BW.  Baluchistan  and  BE.  Persia;  is 
an  arid  and  desolate  region,  traversed  by 
chains  of  bare,  rocky,  or  sandy  hills  running 
parallel  to  the  coast,  without  permanent  riv- 
ers. It  is  about  equally  divided  between  Balu- 
ehiitan  and  Persia,  and  inhabited  by  many 
mutually  independent  and  jealous  tribes. 


MELANESIA 

Hdant'pui,  in  Greek  mytholdgy,  son  of 
Amythaon  and  Idomene,  and  brother  of  Bias. 
In  front  of  his  house  iu  the  country  stood 
an  oak  tree,  in  which  a  snake  had  built  its 
nest.  Bervants  killed  the  mother  snake,  whose 
body  MelampuB  reverently  burned.  The  young 
snakes  he  reared  as  pets.  In  return  therefor, 
as  Melampus  slept,  the  young  snakes  licked 
out  and  purified  bis  ears,  so  that  on  waking 
he  found  that  be  understood  the  langu^e  of 
the  birds,  who.  thereafter  instruct«d  him  in 
the  prophetic  art.  Ue  became  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  soothsayers. 

MeUDchthon  (me-lUnch'tOn),  Philip,  1497- 
1560;  German  reformer  and  theologian;  b. 
Bretten,  Baden;  became  Prof,  of  Greek  at 
Wittenburgj  1618,  where  he  was  convert, 
friend,  and  colleague  of  Luther,  then  Prof,  of 
Divinity,  In  1519  he  attended  the  Leipzig 
disputation,  and  defended  Luther  with  his  pen 
against  Dr.  £ck,  the  champion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  1G21  be  published  the  "  Loci  Com- 
munes," tie  first  system  of  evangelical  Protes- 
tant theology;  1629,  accompanied  his  prince 
to  the  Diet  of  Spire,  and  helped  to  drew  up 
the  famous  protest,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Protestants;  in  the  same  year  at- 
tended the  unsuccessful  theological  conference 
with  the  Zwinglians  at  Marburg;  1530,  spent 
several  months  at  Augsburg  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Diet,  and  wrote  his  most  important 
official  work,  the  "  Augsburg  Confession." 
Soon  afterwards  he  replied  to  the  "  Refuta- 
tion" of  the  Catholic  divines  by  the  "Apol- 
ogy of  the  Confession."  Subsequently  he  made 
considerable  modifications  and  alterations  in 
the  Confession,  with  a  view  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Reformed  Churches;  1636,  endeavored,  with 
Bucer,  to  bring  about  a  doctrinal  compromise 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  views  on 
the  Lord's  supper;  1637,  signed  the  "Articled 
of  Smalcald."  In  all  the  conferences  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  at  Worms,  IG40,  and  Ratie- 
bon,  1641,  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  Lutheran 
Party.  In  these  conferences  his  love  of  peace, 
and  nope  of  an  ultimate  reconciliation  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  Protestantism,  led  him  to  make 
many  concessions,  and  to  agree  to  compromises 
which  satisfied  neither  party  and  were  soon 
broken  up.  In  1657  he  attended  the  last  theo- 
logical conference  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  Worms.  From  Luther's  decease,  1546,  to 
his  own  death  Melauchthon  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  German  Reformation. 

Helanes'ia,  one  of  three  great  ethnograpbic 

divisiona  of  Oceania,  bein;;;  tlie  part  occupied 
by  peoples  with  a  black  skin,  wliiie  the  natives 
of  Micronesia  and  Polynesia  are  lighter  in 
color.  The  Melanesian  archipelagoes  ore,  in 
order  from  the  NW,  to  the  BE.,  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Santa 
Cnus  Islands,  the  Tucopia  group,  the  New  Heb- 
rides, New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
the  Chesterfield  Islands,  and  finally  the  Fiji 
Islands,  where  the  population  is  so  mixed 
with  Polynesian  that  it  may  be  indifferently 
attributed  to  Melanesia  or  Polvnesia.  The  to- 
tal ares  of  these  islsnds  is  66,300  sq.  m.  The 
Melanesians  are  closely  allied  to  the  Negritos, 
though  there  are  great  differences  ir  ' 
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They  differ  phjaieally  from  tlie  Polynesiaai, 
tbougik  there  are  Btriking  reaembluicea  in  cus- 
tonu  and  languages. 

HellMtinie,  William  Lamb  (Viscount),  1779- 
IS4Bi  Engliah  BtateBman;  '  b.  at  Melbourne 
House,  Derbyshire;  was  educated  at  Kton  and 
Cambridge;  studied  politics  and  juriBprudence 
at  Olasgow;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Kovember  23,  lfi04;  entered  Parliament, 
180S.  He  attached  himaeU  to  the  Whig  Party ; 
beeama  Chief  Secretary  (or  Ireland,  April, 
1827;  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  July  22,  1828 ;  was  a  diatinguished 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  par- 
liamentary reform;  became  Secretary  of  Btat« 
for  the  Home  Department  in  Earl  Grey's  Cabi- 
net, NoTember,  1830,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
the  latter,  July  0,  1834,  succeeded  him  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier;  waa  dia- 
missed  in  Kovember  of  that  year,  but  recovered 
hia  pls*=B  in  April,  1835,  through  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained  hia 
poaition  until  August  30,  1841.  He  waa  there- 
fore the  reaponaible  head  of  the  Brltiah  Govt. 
at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  and  during 
the  first  four  yeara  of  her  reion,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  education  of  his  young  sover- 
eign in  her  royal  duUea.  Died  at  Melbouriie 
Houae,  Derbyahire. 

Mdboonw,  capital  of  tiio  State  of  Victoria, 
Anatraliai  on  the  Yarra-Varra  River,  Q  m. 
above  ita  mouthj  founded,  1837;  became  the 
Bee  of  a  bishop,  1847;  made  capital  of  newly 
formed  colony  of  Vi(jtoria,  1B61.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ports  commercially  in  the 
British  colonies;  baa  a  large  trade  with  the 
mother  country  and  with  the  U.  8.;  exporta 
gold,  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  vsiious  other  raw 
produce;  and  waa  the  first  meeting  place  of 
the  parliament  of  the  new  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, 1601.  The  notable  buildings  in- 
clude the  Parliament  House,  university,  na- 
tional gallery,  industrial  museum,  post  office, 
public  library,  hospital,  and  mint.  Pop. 
(1907)  including  suburbs  638,000. 

Md'ehltea,  ( 1 )  a  name  applied  to  the  ortho- 
dox ChristianB  of  Egypt  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Jacobites  (monophysites).  [2]  An 
Eastern  Arabic-speaking  branch  of  the  Roman 
Church,  worshiping  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church, 
but  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man See. 

MdcUxdek  (mei-klz'e-dek),  or  Helchisedec 
("king  of  righteousness"),  according  to  Genesis 
—    18,a  "priest  of  the  most  high  God"  and 
B  of  Sale 


"  who  blessed  Abraham  a 


I  return  received 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  20,  vii,  1-21) 
represents  him  as  a  type  of  (Christ,  and  his 
office  as  superior  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
Salem  waa  a  poetical  name  for  Jeruaalem. 

Helchthal  (mSlcb'tSl),  Arnold  tov,  one  erf 
the  legendary  founders  of  Swiss  independence, 
a  native  of  Unt«rwaiden.  AccordiM  to  the 
story,  the  Austrian  bailiff  had  AmoltrB  father 
blinded  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  place  of 
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Stauffaeher,  and  thirty  other  patriots,  who  ii 
November,  1307,  took  an  oath  to  devote  their 
lives  to  Swiss  independence.  This  was  effected 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Auatrians  from  the 
cantons  of  Unterwalden,  Uri,  and  Schwytz. 

Maleager  (mSlni-ft  j£r),  in  Greek  mythology, 
according  to  one  legend,  the  son  of  Mars  and 
AtthEEa,  and  to  others,  of  (Eneua  and  Alttuea. 
The  prevailioK  le^nd  is,  that  while  Meleager 
was  at  Calydon,  ^tolia,  Diana  sent  a  mon- 
strous boar  to  ravage  the  fields  Ijecause  the 
king  had  u^lected  her  sacrifice.  Joining  with 
other  heroes  in  th^  chase,  celebrated  as  the 
Caiydonian  hunt,  Meleaeer  kilted  the  boar. 
Ancient  artists  were  fond  of  depicting  Melea- 
ger and  the  boar  hunt.  A  number  of  statues 
have  come  down  to  us.  Chief  among  them  are 
those  in  the  Berlin  and  Vatioan  i 


Heleagtld'idse,  family  of  gallinaceous  birds 
containing  the  turkeys.  The  family  is  at  pres- 
ent limited  to  two  species — (I)  the  common 
turkey,  Meleagria  gallopavo,  and  (2)  the  rare 
and  beautiful  turkey,  M.  ocellata,  of  Hon- 
duras. The  common  turkey  shows  four  local 
races  or  subspecies — M.  galtopapo,  of  the  N. 
U.  S.;  Jf.  g.  oaoeloa,  of  S.  Florida;  If.  g.  mexi- 
cana,  of  the  Mexican  uplands;  and  if.  g.  elli- 
otti,  of  the  Mexican  lowlands  and  S.  Texas. 

Melegnano  (roB-len-yH'n6],  town;  province  of 
Milan,  N.  Italy;  between  Milan  and  Fiacenza. 
In  September,  1GI5,  Francis  I  of  France  here 
signally  defeated  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of 
the  DtUle  of  Milan.  This  engagement  is  called 
the  "  battle  of  the  giants,"  from  the  great  valor 
displayed  on  both  sides.  The  French  were 
again  victorious  here,  June  8,  1859.  Pop. 
(laOl)  6,666. 

Mele'titis,  abt  260-326;  author  of  the  Mele- 
tian  schism;  b.  Egypt;  became  Bishop  of  Ly- 
copolis  abt.  300;  occasioned  the  schism  by  aa- 
Buming  the  episcopal  functions  of  Peter,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria;  for  this  was  excommunicato 
and  deposed  by  a  synod  abt.  30Q.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  325,  condemned  his  conduct  in  re- 
sisting the  synod;  but  twenty-nine  bishops  ad- 
hered to  him.  Aft«r  apparently  submitting  to 
the  Nicene  decision,  he  resumed  his  eptseopa] 
functions.  This  achiam  disappeared  early  in 
the  fifth  centory. 

Mel'fl,  town;  province  of  Potenza,  Italy; 
about  28  m.  from  Potenca;  was  a  large  town, 
304  A.D.,  and  ita  medinval  story  is  one  of  the 
most  stormy  of  these  turbulent  times.  In 
1628  the  French  general  Lautrec  de  Foix  took 
Melfl  after  an  obHtinate  resistance,  and  slew 
18,000  of  ita  inhabitants.    Pop.   (1001)   14,640. 

Helicer'tes,  son  of  Atiiamas  and  Ino,  who 
fled  with  him  in  her  arms  when  she  was  being 
threatened  with  death  by  Athamas  because  of 
her  attempt  to  murder  Phrixus  and  Helle, 
children  ot  Athamas  by  Nephele.  Ino  leaped 
from  the  Bcironian  roclcs  into  the  sea  with 
Melieertes  stitl  in  her  arms.  Both  mother  and 
son  escaped  unhurt,  and  wen  6 
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divinltieB,  who  were  worshiped  Mpeciallj  at 
Megarft,  on  the  iethmue,  and  at  Corinth.  Ino 
waa  worahipod  ai  Iieueothea,  and  Melicertes  as 
Pal«oiaa. 

Mel'ikoS.    Bee  LoRie-MEUEOFr. 

Mdlaio'sa.    See  Bebqauot. 

Helodia'ma,  name  first  bestowed  on  the 
opera  by  Rinuccini,  but  now  more  frequently 
given  to  a  Donoperatic  play  of  a  semitragic  or 
serious  character,  and  marked  by  Bensational, 
effective,  or  atartling  situations,  and  by  exag- 
gerated eentimeaL 

Hel'ody,  in  music,  a  connected  seriea  of  sin- 
gle sounds,  so  arranged  and  linked  bother  as 
to  become  capable  of  expressing  some  senti- 
ment, and  stirring  up  pleasurable,  religious, 
patriotic,  warlilce,  tragic,  or  other  emotions. 
The  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  type  not  unlike  this,  however 
admired  and  extolled  in  its  own  day,  when 
true  melody  was  unborn,  and  music  and  noise 
were  nearly  akin.  To  our  perceptions  the 
music  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  a' mere  succession  of  intervals,  selected  with- 
out taste  and  refinement,  and  laid  together 
without  skill.  desiKn,  or  any  trace  of  elegance 
and  inspiration.  The  fragments  that  remain 
to  us  of  such  music,  while  valuable  as  curi- 
osities and  historical  relics,  are  yet  so  sterile 
as  to  yield  no  indications  of  that  connection 
of  thought  and  richness  in  ideas  which  we  look 
for  now  in  what  bears  the  name  of  "  melody." 
In  the  conception  or  formation  of  melody  far 
more  is  implied  than  the  mere  arranging  of 
several  sounds  or  notes  in  any  haphazard  order 
of  succession.  Considerations  of  key  and  scale, 
mode,  rhythm,  time,  accent,  cadence,  and  rules 
Affecting  tbe  progressions  of  certain  intervals, 
are  aU  to  be  taken  into  account  if  from  any 
series  of  not«s  we  would  'form  a  melodious 
strain,  having  meaning  and  design.  See  Has- 
UOMT;  Mosic 

Hd'on.    See  "Mvbkmkloji  ;  Watkbvktah. 
Heloo.    See  Milo. 

Melpomene  (mSl-pCm'e-nfi),  in  Greeic  myth- 
ology, the  muse  of  tragedy.  Slie  is  generally 
represented  as  wearing  the  cothurnus,  with  a 
wreath  of  vine  leaves  on  her  head,  a  sword  or 
the  club  of  Hercules  in  one  hand,  and  a  crown 
or  scepter  in  the  other. 

Melrose'  AbHiejr,  celebrated  ruin  in  Helrose, 
Roxburglishi re,  Scotland,  near  the  Tweed,  31  m. 
SE.  of  Edinburgh;  was  founded,  1138,  by 
David  I;  completed,  1H6,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Uary.  In  1322  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  army  of  Edward  II,  hut  was  soon  re. 
built  by  Robert  Bruce.  The  church,  the  only 
part  of  the  ancient  monastery  remaining,  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

Milna  (mi-lfifl'),  town  of  Prance;  capital 
department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  2fi  m.  SE.  of 
PariSi  partly  on  an  island  in  the  Beine,  but 
the  finest  portion  of  the  town  occupies  the 
ri^t  bank.     Ttie  church  of  St.  Aspala  is  a 
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lofty  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ' 
manufactures  include  cloth,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  earthenware.  Melun  was  bMieged 
by  the  Normans,  and  several  times  by  the 
English.  Abelard  opened  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy in  this  town,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
favorite   resort  of    the   court.  '  Pop.    (IBOl) 

io,ea2. 

Mel'vllle,  Geoige  John  Wbyte,  1821-78;  Scot- 
tish novelist;  b.  near  St.  Andrews-,  entered 
the  army,  1S30;  became  captain  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  1846,  and  retired,  1849,  but 
served  again  in  the  Turkish  cavalry  during 
the  Crimean  War;  wrote  several  novels,  which 
became  popular  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.;  among  them  "Captain  Digby  Grand." 
"  Uolmby  House,"  "  The  Gladiators,''^  "  Sarche-  . 
don,"  and  "  Katerfelto," 

MelviUe,  Heman,  1S19-01;  American  novel- 
ist; b.  New  York;  shipped  as  a  common  sailor 
whpn  eighteen  years  old;  deserted,  1842,  from 
B.  whaling  ship  at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  re- 
maining four  months  a  prisoner  in  Typee 
(TaipiJ  Valley,  Nukaheva;  escaped,  and  re- 
turned, 1844,  to  the  U.  B.;  published  "Typee," 
"  Omoo,"  "Mardi,"  "  Redbum,"  "White  Jack- 
et," "Moby  Dick,"  "Pierre,"  "Israel  Potter." 
"The  Piazza  Tales,"  "The  Confidence  Man," 
"Battle  Pieces  and  Aspects  of  the  War," 
poemsi  "  Ciarel,"  a  poem;  "John  Marr  and 
Other  Sailors,"  a  story,  privately  circulated; 
"  Timoleon,"  poems. 

HalvUle,  island  of  British  N.  America;  in  tha 
Arctic  Ocean;  bounded  W.  by  Fitzwilliam  and 
Kellet  straits,  SE.  by  Melville  Sound,  and 
SW.  by  Banks  straits;  wsa  diecovered,  1819, 
by  Parry,  who  wintered  here  with  his  crew, 
and  further  explored,  1B51,  by  McClintock. 

Hem'btaiie,  thin  layers  of  tissue,  more  or  - 
less  elastic,  whitish  or  reddish,  lining  either 
closed  cavities  or  canals  opening  externally, 
absorbing  or  secreting  fiuids,  and  enveloping 
various  organs.  The  simple  membranes  are 
either  mucous,  serous,  or  fibrous.  The  mu- 
cous membranes  line  cavities  having  external 
communications,  such  as  the  mouth,  intestinal 
canal,  urinary  passages,  and  air  passages. 
They  are  continuous  with  the  akin,  having  a 
similar  structure,  the  exterior  layer  corre- 
sponding to  the  epidermis,  and  oompoMd  of 
different  forms  of  epithelium.  A  number  of 
secreUng  glands  ore  situated  in  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,, furnishing 
digestive  fluids.  Mucous  membranes  are  gen- 
erally endowed  with  keen  sensibility  at  t&eir 
junction  with  the  skin,  as  on  tbe  lids,  lips,  etc., 
but  gradually  become  less  sensitive  and  finally 
almost  insensible,  in  a  healthy  state,  in  the 
interior  of  the  organs. 

Serous  membranes  are  fomied  of  fihrocellu- 
lar  tissue,  covered  with  epithelial  cells;  they 
are  very  thin,  smooth,  transparent,  and  exten- 
sible; they  are  closed  sacs,  and  are  found 
wherever  internal  organs  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  as  the  ends  of  bones  forming  mov- 
able joints,  or  lie  in  cavities  where  motion  ia 
required,  as  In  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  or- 
gans.  'They  consist  of  two  layers,  the  first 
surrounding  tbe  organ  itself,  uid^  the  Moond 
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reflected  upon  the  pftrta  vlth  which  it  is  in 
contact  and  on  which  it  movei;  the  cavity  ii 
lubricated  bj  B  Bcroiu  Quid,  exuded  from  the 
surface  of  the  membrane.  Bichat  gives  the 
name  of  fibrous  membranes  to  the  aponeuToaeB 
of  muscles,  the  capaules  of  the  joints,  the 
■heaths  of  the  tendons,  e(c,;  these  are  never 
free,  but  are  in  contact  with  and  adherent  to 
the  parts  surrounding  and  not  moistened  by 
secreted  fluid. 

Hembre  (mHA-bra'),  Zinoblna.  1645-89; 
Franciscan  miasicinary;  b.  Flandeffl;  was  sent 
to  Canada,  1676;  descended  the  MissiHsippi 
with  La  Salle;  wrote  a  narrative,  published 
by  Le  Clercq  in  his  "  fitablissement  de  U  foi  "; 
returned  to  France,  16S2;  accompanied  La 
Salle  on  his  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi;  was  left  at  the  fort  in  Texas; 
and  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Hemel  (mfi'm^l),  extreme  N.  town  of  Prus- 
sia; on  the  Baltic  Sea;  70  m,  NE.  of  Danzig; 
is  fortified  and  well  built,  and  is  ths  center  of 
the  Baltic  timber  trade.  The  other  principal 
exports  are  grain,  linseed,  bemp,  flax,  hides, 
and  taltow.  The  important  manufactures  ere 
articles  of  amber,  soap,  and  brandy.  There  are 
iron  foundries,  chaEn  factories,  and  many  saw 
mills,  and  considerable  shipbuilding.  Pop. 
(1900)   abt  E0,000. 

Hem'nOD,  hero  of  the  Trojan  War,  slain  by 
Achillea.  Homer  says  he  brought  a  force  of 
Ethi^ians  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans. 
The  Greeks  in  later  ages  confounded  bim  with 
the  Egyptian  king  junenophis  (Amen-hotep) 
III,  whose  colossal  statue  near  Thebes  excited 
their  wonder  by  its  vocal  powers.  It  is  the 
northernmost  of  two  colossal  sitting  figures  of 
black  stone,  in  the  quarter  of  W.  Thebes  called 
Memnonia  by  the  Greeks.  The  height  of  each 
of  these  statues  is  47  ft.,  and  they  rest  on 
pedestals  about  12  ft.  high.  The  sound  is  said 
to  have  resembled  the  twanging  of  a  harp 
string  or  the  striking  of  brass,  and  it  occurred 
at  sunrise  or  soon  after.  The  stone  in  the 
tap  of  the  statue,  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
rings  with  a  metallic  sound;  and  as  there  is  a 
square  bole  in  the  body  just  behind  this,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  sound  was  produced  by  a 
person  concealed  therein.  Another  theory  is 
that  the  sound  was  the  effect  of  the  expansion 
of  this  stone  by  the  sun's  rays. 

Hemno'ninm,  building  at  Abydos  (Egyptian 
Abet),  located  8}  m.  W.  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Egypt.  This  designation,  probably  derived 
from  the  Eg^tian  mennu,  monument,  was 
first  applied  in  the  Alexandrian  period.  The 
building  is  described  by  Strabo  as  one  of  great 
magnificence.  It  was  quit«  different  in  pur- 
pose from  the  ordinary  temple,  being  a  mortu- 
ary sanctuary  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
builder  and  his  ancestors.  Its  ground  plan 
resembles  the  letter  L.  It  was  begun  by  Seti 
I  and  continued  by  R&meses  II,  an  is  shown 
by  an  inscription  dating  from  the  tatter's  first 
year.  The  most  important  information  which 
it  has  furnished  is  found  in  the  "  Tablets  of 
Abydos,"  engraved  on  one  of  the  walls  of  Itn 
interior  passageway.  This  tablet  contains  the 
names   of   seventy-six    Pharaohs   arranged    in 


three  rows,  the  lower  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  name  of  Seti  I,  the  same  being  r^>eated  in 
the  form  of  both  prenomen  and  name  nine- 
teen times.  The  list  is  more  important  and 
complete  than  any  other  which  the  monuments 
have  preserved. 

Hemo'rial  Day.    See  Decobatioh  Day. 

Hem'oty,  the  power  which  living  nervous 
tissue  has  to  revive  impressions  which  it  once 
had,  with  the  additional  impression  that  it  haa 
had  tbem  before.  The  basis  of  a  good  memory 
is  a  healthy  nervous  system,  supplemented  by 
well-developed  sense  organs.  Mental  fatigue  is 
fatal  to  memory.  To  produce  retentiveness 
there  must  be  a  freshness  and  plasticity  which 
responds  spontaneously  to  the  stimulus'  of  the 
senses.  Next  to  healthy  nerves  and  braiii 
comes  the  habit  of  attention.  Innumerable 
sensations  are  constantly  being  made  upon  us, 
but  only  those  which  we  attend  to  are  remem- 
bered. The  training  of  the  attention  to'  pre- 
vent the  weakening  habit  of  mind  wandering 
is  essential  to  strengthen  the  memory;  for  the 
majority  even  of  educated  persons  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  their  minds  c<mcentrated  on  one 
subject  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  Attention  is  dependent  upon  character, 
interests,  and  daily  life.  The  mind  of  an  artist, 
a  policeman,  or  a  society  lady,  walking  along 
the  same  street,  record  very  dififerent  impres- 
sions of  the  same  subject-matbers.  Continuity 
of  attention  ma^  be  strengthened  by  frequently 
recalling  a  series  of  facts  or  mental  images, 
each  linked  to  the  one  preceding  it.  The  trains 
of  thought  involved  m  proving  geometrical 
problems  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
recalling  of  any  series — the  kings  of  England, 
the  presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  the  topography  of 
our  native  city — are  useful,  the  important  ob- 
ject of  the  drill  being  not  so  much  the  imbib- 


There  is  a  low  form  of  spontaneous  memon', 
as  of  servants,  and  even  imbeciles,  who  could 
repeat  pages  in  a  language  they  did  not  know 
on  hearing  then)  read  once,  or  of  a  farmer  wh» 
could  remember  the  state  of  the  weather  every 
day  for  forty-two  years.  These  are  but  freaks  of 
the  mind,  and  generally  a  good  memory  is  more 
likely  to  'be  associated  with  genius  than  with 
mediocrity.  Indeed,  good  memory  is  a  condi- 
tian  of  successful  accomplishment  in  any  work. 
The  choice  of  what  that  memory  shsll  consist 
of  depends  greatly  upon  character.  Etihu  But- 
ritt,  "  the  learned  blacksmith,"  could  master 
language  after  language;  while  it  is  an  every- 
day experience  to  hear  a  schoolboy  who  can 
barely  stumble  through  his  declensions  rattle 
off  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  rec- 
ords of  many  baseball  teams.  Some  people  can 
call  up  a  scene  very  vividly,  with  the  outlines, 
colors,  etc.,  of  the  original  objects;  others  can 
do  this  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  With  some 
the  train  of  ideas  is  nabttually  accompanied 
by  visual  pictures,  with  others  by  sounds,  with 
others  by  impulses  to  movement,  especially  of 
speech.     Things  are  best  remembered  if  ther 
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ftppckl  to  two  or  more  MBses.  In  leamuig  the 
letters,  a  child  should  see  tbeiQ,  and  bear  them, 
and  name  them,  and  draw  them.  \Mem0r7  is 
not  a.  separste  function  of  the  brain,  but  be- 
longs to  all  mental  functions  alike.  There  may 
be  a  strong  "visual  memory"  with  a  weak 
"  auditory  memory,"  etc.  Indeed,  when  some 
particular  part  of  the  brain  is  injured  or  dis- 
eased, there  may  be  a  total  blank  with  respect 
to  certain  "  memories,"  as  of  speech  or  move- 
ment.    Sea  Aphasia. 

The  natural  strengthening  of  the  memory, 
beyond  the  cultivation  of  bealth  and  attention, 
is  aided  hj  habits  of  order  in  life  and  thouebt 
It  is  a  truism  that  if  things  are  kept  in  their 

5 laces  ve  know  where  to  And  them,  and  a 
iare^ard  of  method  and  the  frittering  awa; 
of  mind  upon  innumerable  passing  thoughts 
fore*  a  heavy  drain  upon  available  nerve  en- 
ergy. Here  concentration  is  the  one  virtue. 
Much  reading  of  newspapers  or  novels  induces 
mind  wandering,  forgetfulness,  and  incapacity 
for  consecutive  thought  and  memory.  The 
matter  to  be  remembered  should  be  simpIiSed 
as  much  as  possible.  Making  abstracts  of 
what  is  read  will  economize  the  man;  efforts 
of  memory;  and  the  association  of  ideas  is 
helped  by  th^  being  presented  in  logical  order. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  measuring 
the  tmie  required  for  one  ides  to  sugoest  an- 
other and  for  an  act  of  memory.  Thus  it  takes 
about  half  a  second  to  name  an  object  or  a 
hmiliar  color,  whereas  words,  owing  to  the 
habitual  association,  can  be  named  more  quick- 
ly. The  time  required  to  name  words  in  a  for- 
eign language  measures  familiarity  with  the 
language.  It  takes  abotit  a  third  of  a  second 
to  add  two  numbers  end  about  half  a  second  to 
multiply  them.  Thus,  also,  has  been  measured 
the  time  required  to  remember  In  what  coun- 
try a  citj  is  situated,  who  is  the  authOT  of  a 
given  work,  etc.  In  this  way  individual  differ- 
ences may  be  determined,  readiness  and  re- 
tentivenesB  comnared,  methods  of  education 
studied,  etc.  Ordinary  accuracy  of  observation 
and  recollection  has  been  studied  experimen- 
tally. Thus,  when  a  class  of  fifty-six  college 
students  was  asked  what  was  the  weather  a 
week  ago,  16  answered  clear;  18,  rain;  T, 
snow;  9,  stormy;  6,  cloudy;  and  6,  partly 
stormy  and  partly  clear.  Such  experiments, 
measuring  the  values  of  testimony,  have  impor- 
tant applications  In  the  courts  of  justice  and  in 
other  directions.     See  Mhbuohicb. 

Hem'phla  (Coptic,  Jfenjl  or  ifeno/re;  tn 
Scripture,  Xoph  or  Moph),  ancient  capital  of 
Egypt;  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  NUe;  10  m,  S.  of 
the  modem  dty  of  Cairo.  Its  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  Menes,  the  first  king  of  E(nrpt,  and 
it  was  the  first  capital  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  It  controlled  the 
inland  trade,  and  was  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
and  of  religion,  the  principal  place  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  Ptah,  and  the  chosen  residence 
of  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  whose  temple  here  was 
celebrated.  The  other  great  temples  were:  that 
of  Isis,  completed  by  Amasis,  fi64  B.C.;  that  of 
Berapis,  to  which  was  attached  a  Nilometer; 
that  of  Phra  or  the  sun;  and  that  of  Ptab,  the 
a««t  andent  of  all,  and  the  largest  and  most  1 


^STPtian  history,  and  was  also  the  capital  of 
the  shepherd  kin^  The  Persians  made  it  the 
metropolis  of  their  African  possessicms,  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  chief  city  of  E^n>(^  until 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  after  which  it 
declined.  The  remains  of  Memphis  extend  over 
many  hundred  acres  of  ground. 

MempUs,  capital  of  Shelby  Co.,  Tenn.;  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion for  large  vessels;  laid  out,  182D;  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city,  1831;  surrendered  its  charter 
and  became  a  "taxing  district,"  187B;  reincor- 
porated as  a  city,  1891.  It  is  the  principal 
commercial  point  on  the  Mississippi  between 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans;  is  built  on  a 
bluff  80  ft  above  low  and  40  ft  above  high 
water;  has  a  long  water  front,  with  massive, 
stone-paved  wharves;  and  is  the  center  of  a 
large  trade,  facilitated  by  numerous  railwavS 
and  steamboat  connections  with  points  on  the 
Mississippi  and  other  regions  that  seek  an  out- 
let in  toe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  manufacturing 
interests  are  targe,  important,  and  rapidly  In- 
creasing. According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1900,  it  had  329  "hctory-system"  plants,  op- 
erated on  a  capital  of  926,868,000,  and  yield- 
ing products  valued  at  ^,242,000. 

The  city  is  regularlv  and  attractively  laid 
out;  has  been  provided  with  a  thorougn  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  since  the  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever,  1678  (which  bankrupted  the  city),  and 
a  water  service  by  the  Holly  system;  has  a 
steel  railway  bridge  across  the  Misaisaippi,  the 
third  largest  cantilever  bridee  in  the  world, 
opened  1892;  and  contains  a  U.  S.  Qovt.  build- 
ing. Cotton  Exchange,  Merchants'  Exchange, 
Christian  Brothers'  College,  University  School, 
Memphis   Hospital    Medical    College,    Hannibal 


Medical  College,  Conway  Institute,  and  other 
institutions.  On  June  S,  1862,  a  short  mgage- 
ment  took  place  near  Memphis,  in  which  the 


Confederate  fleet  of  eight  vessels,  under  Com- 
modore Montgomery,  was  defeated  by  tha 
Union  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels,  under  Commo- 
dore C  H.  Davis,  and  the  city  was  thenceforth 
occupied  by  Union  forces;  in  August,  1804, 
Gen.  Forrest's  Confederate  cavalry  entered  and 
took  several  hundred  prisoners.  Fop.  <1910) 
131,105. 


tureaque  body  of  water,  partly  ii 
partly  in  Quebec,  Canada;  about  35  m.  long 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  2  to  6  m.  wide;  dis- 
charges through  Magog  River  Into  the  St. 
Francis,  and  thence  into  the  St.  Lawrence;  is 
studded  with  islands,  and  abounds  in  fine  fish. 

Henabrea  (mfi-uB-braH) ,  Loigi  Fednico 
(Count),  1809-90;  Italian  statesman;  b. Cham- 
Wry;  entered  the  Sardinian  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; became  Prof,  of  Technical  Bcience  in 
the  Military  Academy  and  in  the  Univ.  of 
Turin;  was  employed  on  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  Italian  duchies  to  prepay  them  for  an- 
nexation, 1848;  was  chief  of  staff,  fortified  Bo- 
logna., and  conducted  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  in 
war  against  Austria,  1859;  became  count  and 
Minister  of  Marine,  18S1;  buUt  the  arsenal  at 
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Spezzia;  formed  a  cabinet  and  took  charge  of 
UinJstrj  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1867;  reaigned, 
1668;  ambassador  at  Vienna,  1870;  London, 
1876,  and  Paris,  1882-02. 

Henal  <inen't)  Sttalt,  narrow  channel,  13  m. 
long  and  from  250  yds.  to  2  m.  wide,  between 
the  island  of  Angleaea  and  Camarronshire, 
Wales,  crossed  by  two  bridges,  the  suspension 
and  the  Britannia  bridge.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  channel  the>  tide  Bometimes  rises  30  ft., 
and  ordinarily  from  10  U>  12  ft.  The  naviga- 
tion is  difficult,  but,  as  it  aaTes  time,  the  route 
is  often  choaen  by  TesaelH  under  100  tons  bur- 

Menam  (mft-nBm'),  or  Heinam  (mft-6-nfiiu'), 
principal  river  of  Siam,  of  which  it  drains 
almost  all  of  the  W.  half;  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  N.  and  NW.  of  the  kingdom,  and 
aft«r  a  S.  course  of  about  750  m.  falls  into 
the  Oulf  -of  Siam  by  a  single  estua^  about 
20  w.  S.  of  Bangkok.  Its  largest  aiBuent  js 
the  Menam-Fhe,  which  drains  central  Bism  and 
joins  the  main  stream  from  the  NE.  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ayuthia  or  Krung-Kao. 

Menan'der,  342  B.O.-80I ;  Athenian  dramatic 
poet;  is  said  to  have  drowned  while  swimming 
in  the  harbor  of  Piraus;  was  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  new  comedy,  which  he  purified  from  the 
coaraenesB  and  buffoonery  of  the  old.  His  com- 
edies were  numerous,  and  maintained  their 
place  on  the  stage  for  several  centuries.  Ter- 
ence largely  borrowed  from  Menander. 

Henas'Beh  ben  Is'raeL    See  Mahabbkh  bxn 

ISEAEL. 

Henchikoff     (men'chl-kfif).      See    Mkhtcki- 

KOIT. 

H«Dcill9  (men'shl-fls),  Latin  form  of  the 
name  of  Meng-tse  or  Mang-taze,  a  Chinese 
philosopher,  wh^  flourished  during  the  fourth 
cMtturj'  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil 
of  a  disciple  of  Tsze-sze,  grandson  of  Confucius. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  fourth  of  the  "  Ca- 
nonical Four  Books,"  named  after  him  "  Ming- 
tsie,"  which  contains  a  record  of  his  dialogues 
with  various  characters.  The  main  object  of 
his  teaching  was  to  commend  ""'  ''""   "* 

benevolence  and  int^rity. 

HendK'ans.    See  MAKnxARS. 


Henddisohn  (meu'dfils-sOn),  Hoses,  1729-80; 
German  metaphysician ;  b.  Dessau,  Anhalt,  of 
Jewish  parents;  studied  the  Bible,  the  Talmud, 
Maimonides,  and  afterwards  also  modem  lit- 
erature; became,  1760,  tutor  in  a  rich  Jewish 
family  in  Berlin,  and,  1764,  bookkeeper  in  the 
firm.  An  accidental  acquaintance  with  Leasing 
soon  grew  into  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
Lessing  is  said  to  have  taken  Mendelssohn  as 
a  model  for  his  "  Nathan."  He  also  associated 
with  Nicolai.  Abbt,  and  other  literary  persons, 
and  b^an,  17G6,  to  write  for  different  period- 
icals. In  1763  his  treatise  on  the  "  Evidence 
of  Metaphysics "  received  a  prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1767  he  published  his 
"  PfaAdon,"  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  won  a  European  Mlebrity.    In 


1783  appeared  his  "Jerusalem";  179R,  his 
"  Morgeostunden,"  which  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  his  coreligionists. 


Butboldy  {-bar-t«l'de),  Felix, 
1809-47;  German  composer;  b.  Hamburg;  at 
eight  years  of  age  could  read  any  music  at 
sight  and  write  correct  harmony,  and  at  twelve 
composed  his  piano  quartet  in  C  minor.  His 
first  compositions  were  published,  1824,  bis 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  1826.  In  182S 
be  left  Berlin  to  travel  through  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  1S33-3S, 
was  musical  director  of  the  city  of  DQsseldorf ; 
then  moved  to  Leipzig,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  excepting  during  short  periods  of  time 
—once  to  gi>  to  Berlin  as  director  of  music  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Among  his  other  best- 
known  works  are  the  oratorios  "  Elijah  "  and 
"St.  Paul,"  the  Forty-second  Psalm,  the  con- 
certo for  the  violin,  the  first  concerto  for  the 
piano,  the  third  symphony  (in  A  minor),  the 
overture,  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  and  his  chamber 
music,  "  Bongs  without  Words,"  for  the  piano. 

Hen'denhall,  Thomas  Coiwia,  1841-  ; 
American  physicist;  b.  Hanoverton,  Ohio;  Prof, 
of  Physics  and  Mechanics  in  Ohio  State  Univ., 
1873-78;  of  Physics  in  Imperial  Univ.  of  Ja- 
pan, 1878-81;  in  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  1884-86; 
Ssident  Itoee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terrs 
ute,  Ind.,  1886-80;  superintendent  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1889-94;  president 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Polytechnic  Institute,  1894- 
1901.  In  1892  he  was  one  of  the  two  commis- 
sioners who  represented  the  U.  S.  in  the  Bering 
Sea  joint  commission,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  commissioner  on  the  part  of  tlie 
U.  S.  to  make  a  joint  survey  of  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  British  America;  also  com- 
miasioner  to  flx,  in  connection  with  a  represen- 
tative of  the  British  Glovt.,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  in  the  Bt.  Croix 
River,  and  Passanuu^uoddy  Bay.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1888;  chairman  of  the 
U.  8.  Board  on  Geographic  Names  from  its 
organisation,  1890. 

Mendibura  (men-de-bO'rO),  Manuel  de,  1806- 
85;  Peruvian  historian;  b.  Lima;  joined  the 
patriots,  1821;  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
and  kept  a  prisoner  lutJl  the  end  of  uie  war; 
Bubsequentiy  held  many  civil  and  military 
ofHces;  was  Minister  of  War  under  Gamarra 
1^  of  Finance  under  Echenique;  and,  1851, 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe,  He 
had  collected  an  immense  quantity  of  material 
for  a  history  of  Peru,  but  concluded  that  his 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  writing 
it.  He  therefore  threw  the  notes  into  the  form 
of  a  biographical  dictionary,  entitled  "  Dic- 
cionario  historico-gec^rAflco  del  Ferd."  The 
first  part,  in  ei^ht  volumes,  includes  the  Inca  . 
and  colonial  periods;  its  publication  was  begun 
1874  and  concluded  after  the  author's  death. 
It  is  by  far  the  beat  work  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  S.  America,  and  has  been 
praised  by  scholars. 

Men'des  Pin'to.    Bee  Pinto. 


id,  writers    li 
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MENDOZA 

Granada;  grandson  of  the  Merquii  de  Santil- 
lana;  fought  in  the  Spanish  armies  in  Itelj; 
V.-&B  sent  as  ambatMiaor  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  1538 ;  became  military  governor  of 
Siena;  iras  ciiarged  with  the  imperial  inter- 
ests in  the  Council  of  Trent,  1642;  was  after- 
wards plenipotentiary  to  Rome,  and  for  six 
years  was  r^rded  as  the  head  of  the  imperial 

Sarty  throughout  Italy.  Philip  11  banished' 
im  from  court,  15QT.  In  1574  he  wa«  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Madrid.  His  "  Lazantlo 
de  Tormea,"  a  aatirical  romance,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  class  of  Spanish  fictions  in 
the  g^nero  picaretco,  which  the  "  Gil  Blai  "  of 
Le  Sage  made  famous  throughout  Europe.  His 
principal  historical  work  is  the  "  Guerra  Con- 
tra los  Moriscos"  ("War  against  the  Moors"). 

Hendou,  Fedio  de,  aht.  1487-1637;  Spanish 
military  commander;  h.  Gaudix,  Granada; 
fought  with  distinction  in  Italy;  was  named 
governor  of  a  colony  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  sailed  from  Ban  Lucar,  1534,  with  fourteen 
ships  and  2,650  men.  Mendoza  founded  the 
first  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  February  2,  163S, 
but  after  continued  disasters,  he  in  despair 
embarked  for  Spain  at  the  end  of  April,  1537. 
The  sliip  was  reduced  to  famine;  Mendoza  be- 


be  refouuded  after  many  years. 

Heodoxa,  province  of  the  Anmtine  Repub- 
lic; bounded  N.  by  San  Juan,  E.  by  San  Luis, 
S.  by  Pampa  and  Los  Andes  territories,  W.  by 
Chile;  area,  60,502  sq.m.;  pop.  (1^7)  201,4Q7. 
The  main  range  of  the  Andes  forms  the  W. 
boundary,  the  peak  of  Aconcagua  being  at  the 
NW.  angle ;  spurs  and  lower  ranges  cover  near- 
ly the  whole  face  of  the  province,  subsiding  to 
hills  E.;  in  the  NW.  part  there  are  extensiTc 
arid  plateaus.  Wheat,  corn,  and  fruits  are 
grown,  the  latter  being  dried  and  exported ; 
but  of  late  years  vine  growing  and  wine  mak- 
ing have  almost  superseded  other  industriH. 
Mendoza  was  settled,  1659,  by  Spauiards 
from  Chile,  who  easily  conquered  the  peaceful 
Guarpes.  It  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Cuyo,  attached  to  Chile  until  1776,  when  it 
was  united  to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  or 
Buenos  Aires. 

Henelana  (men-C-lfi'fls),  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes,  King  of  LacediEmonj  son  of  Atreus  and 
younger  brother  of  Agamemnon,  and  husband 
of  Helen.  After  his  wife  had  eloped  with  Paris, 
he  and  Ulysses  wedt  to  Troy  to  demand  her 
restitution.  In  the  war  which  foIlowed*he  re- 
peatedly distinguished  himself.  He  engaged 
Paris,  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not 
Venus  interfered.  Menelaus  waa  one  of  the 
warriors  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  Hav- 
ing recovered  Helen,  he  embarked  for  home,  but 
was  the  last  of  the  heroes  except  Vlyssea  to 
reach  Greece. 

Heo'ellk  n,  1843-1910;  Eing  or  Negus  of 
Abyssinia ;  after  his  father's  death,  1856,  was 
held  under  guard  by  Theodore,  his  father's 
rival,  until  1866,  when  he  escaped  and  mads 
himself  king.  He  succeeded  John  II  as  negus 
in  I8S9;  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  Italian 
protectorate.    Later,  when  hostilities  broke  out. 


with  an  army  trained  partly  after  European 
methods,  he  completely  defeated  the  Italians 
at  AdowB,  1S96,  thus  freeing  hia  kingdom  from 
foreign  influence.  Abdicated  the  throne,  1911, 
in  favor  of  his  nephew,  LidJ  Jeasau,  and  waa 
reported  later  tcr  have  been  assassinated. 

Henendex  de  AvUti  (mS-nEn'deth  d&  K-ve'- 
les),  Pedro,  1619-74;  Spanish  naval  command- 
er; b.  Avilfe,  Asturias ;  distinguished  himself 
in  privateering  enterprises  against  the  Hoora 
and  French;  became  captain  general  in  the 
navy;  waa  twice  general  of  the  W.  Indian  fleet, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  by  his  voyages;  was 
imprisoned  and  fined  for  alleged  irregularities, 
1360,  but  regained  favor,  and,  1666,  was  named 
governor  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  he  should  colonize  the  latter  coun- 
try. Menendez  founded  -  St.  Augustine  (now 
the  oldest  city  in  the  U.  8.),  September  B, 
166S;  surprised  and  captured  the  French  fort 
on  St.  John's  River,  slaughtering  most  of  the 
garrison,  "  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics  "; 
in  a  few  months  hardly  a  Frenchman  remained 
in  Florida.  The  Spaniards  established  two  other 
forts,  but  they  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  ' 
and  from  Indian  attacks;  about  100  died  and 
500  deserted  and  left  the  colony.  Subsequently 
large  reinforcements  were  Rceived,  and  the 
colony  prospered.  Menendez  was  active  in  the 
government  of  Cuba.  He  establistied  a  post  on 
Port  Royal  Bay,  now  in  S.  Carolina,  visited 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and,  1670,  sent  a  V'^^J  °' 
missionaries  up  the  Potomac  River;  this  mis- 
sion was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  in  re- 
quital Menendez  ascended  the  Potomac,  1572, 
and  laid  waste  some  of  the  Indian  villages. 
In  1673  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  given 
command  of  the  immense  fleet  which  Philip 
was  preparing  against  England  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  died  soon  after  at  Sant&uder. 

Henepth'oh  (the  Auerophib  of  Josephus), 
Egyptian  king;  thirteenth  son,  co-regent,  and 
successor  of  Rameses  U,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression,  and  thixd  king  of  the  nineteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
uncertain.  His  only  war  was  with  the  Libyans, 
whom  he  conquered.  By  many  he  has  been 
identified  witli  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Eiodus. 


founded  Memphis.  Manetho  says  that  he  waged 
war  with  the  Libyans ;  Herodotus,  that  he 
founded  the  Tqjnple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis;  Diod- 
orus,  that  he  arranged  the  worship  of  the 
gods;  MUaB,  that  be  introduced  the  Apis  cult 
at  Memphis;  and  Antielides,  that  he  invented 
the  alphabet.  From  native  sources  it  is  known 
that  he  received  divine  worship  throughout  al- 
most all  periods  ot  Egyptian  history,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  the  kings  as  "  King  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt "  seems  to  indicate  ttiat  bis 
special  service  was  in  the  unification  of  the 
government  of  the  whole  land. 

-Meitga,  Baphael,  1728-79;  German  painter; 
b.  Aussig,  Bohemia ;  formed  his  style  by  copy- 
ing Raphael.  His  earlier  works  ere  in  Drw- 
den,  but  be  painted  chiefly  in  Rome  s 
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oourt  painter.  Although  a,  foreigner  he 
elected  president  of  the  Acadeiii7  of  St.  Luke 
in  lUone.  The  ceiling  of  the  Sals,  dei  Papiri 
in  the  Vatican  ia  one  of  his  most  important 

r  Monc-tu'.     Bee 

Henha'den,  Hoaa'bunkeT,  or  Bim'j  Fish,  fleh 
of  the  heiring  family,  ext^sively  caught  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  The  fish  are 
put  up  as  sardines,  the  bones  being  softened 


by  subjection  to  steam.  Thej  have  been  long 
caught  for  their  oil,  which  is  abundant  and  is 
used  in  lesther  dressine',  rope  making,  and  for 
adulterating  higher-priced  oils.  The  refuse, 
called  fish  guano,  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Heningi^tia,  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  termed 
cerebral,  spinal,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
according  as  the  inflammatory  process  is  lim- 
ited to  the  region  of  the  cerebrum  or  brain, 
the  region  of  the  cord,  or  involves  both.  Acute 
cerebral  meningitis  results  from  injuries  of  the 
head,  aa  fractures  and  diseases  of  the  cranial 
bones,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
ear,  from  'eicessive  mental  tabor,  from  per- 
verted states  of  the  blood,  aa  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  from  infectious  fevers,  such  as 
erysipelas,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid.  -The  tu- 
bercular meningitis  of  children  is  the  result  of 
infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the 
development  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges.  Spi- 
nal meningitis  most  often  follows  injury  or 
disease  of  the  vertebrie,  less  frequently  is  ex- 
cited by  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  tubercular  blood 
states.  It  may  occur,  as  among  soldiers  in  the 
field,  from  exposure  in  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  usually  epidemic, 
and  is  but  one  manifestation  of  a  malignant 
febrile   ^eaee,    the    cerebrospinal    or    spotted 

Henip'pna,  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Cynic 
school;  a  native  of  Gadara,  Syria;  flourished 
abt.  260  B.C.  Bis  writings,  a  satirical  medley 
of  prose  and  verse,  are  lost. 

Uenia'cus,  a  concavo-convex  lens.  It  may 
be  either  a  converging  lens  (thicker  at  the  cen- 
ter) or  a  diverging  lens  (thicker  at  the  edge). 
In  other  words,  a  meniscus  is  any  lens  the  cen- 
ters or  curvature  of  whose  faces  are  both  on 
the  same  side,  and  whose  two  radii  of  curva- 
ture differ  in  length. 

Hen'no  Si'mons,  or  Symani,  1492-1661 ; 
Dutch  religious  reformeri  b.  W.  Friesland; 
was  curate  at  Witmarsum  when,  1E36,  he  re- 
nounced the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and. 


MENHOHITES 

accepting  a  call  to  be  the  paator  of  a  tev  Aiu- 
baptiste  who  never  had  bemi  connected  with  the 
fanatical  party,  organized  mmieroua  churches, 
principally  in  W.  Friesland.  In  1543  persecu- 
tion drove  him  to  Coliwne,  where  a  flourishing 
church  was  gathered.  Driven  from  there,  1548, 
he  traveled  in  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Li- 
vonia, preaching  and  organisii^  churches.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  dis- 
sensions among  his  adherents.  His  principal 
work  is  the  "  Fundamental  Book  on  the  saving 
Doctrine  of  Christ."    See  ANABAPnaTB ;  Men- 

KONITEB. 

Men'nooitea,  body  of  evangelical  Christians 
who,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  to  baptism,  the  taking  of  oaths,  church 
discipline,  accepting  of  civil  offices,  and  the 
bearing  of  arms,  are  either  entirely  or  almost 
in  harmony  with  Menno  Simons,  after'  whom 
they  are  named.  They  are  found  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Prance,  Russia,  and  N.  Amer- 
ica. Originally  the  followers  of  Menno  in  Hol- 
land were  called  by  that  name,  but  thev  have 
departed  so  far  from  his  principles  and  prac- 
tices that  for  more  than  a  century  they  have 
preferred  to  style  themselves  Doop^^zinden,  or 
persons  who  lay  emphasis  on  baptism.  The  first 
church  which  professed  ail  their  leading  prin- 
ciples was  organized  at  Zurich,  1525.  They 
spread  rapidly,  persecution  broke  out,  and  more 
than  3,000  suffered  martyrdom  in  Buabia,  Ba- 
varia, Austria,  and  Tyrol.  In  Moravia  they 
Seatly  increased  until  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
ove  them  away. 

When,  1527  and  1528,  various  leaders  of  the 
Anabaptists  had  periabed  at  the  stake,  enthu- 
siasts rose  in  their  places.  The  chief  among 
these  was  Melchior  Hoffmann,  a  Suabian, 
through  whom  the  principles  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, mixed  with  his  views  as  to  an  actual 
millennium  with  Christ  on  earth,  were  first 
disseminated  in  the  Netherlands.  His  fanat- 
ical follower,  John  Matthias,  of  Haarlem, 
1633,  inaugurated  the  atrocities  of  MQnster  in 
Westphalia,  which,  though  committed  by,  men 
who  bad  deviated  from  the  original  princi- 
ples of  the  sect,  were  charged  to  the  whole 
body.  About  B,000  of  them  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  the  rule  of  Philip  II  of  Spain. 
It  was  not  till  1661  that  toleration  was  se- 
cured to  them  by  law.  Besides  oppression, 
internal  dissensions,  chiefly  relating  to  church 
order,  greatly  checked  their  growth,  lu  1801 
ail  Dutch  Mennonites  were  reunited  in  one 
body,  and  founded  a  theological  seminary  at 
Amsterdam.  At  present  they  enjoy  full  relig- 
ious liberty,  but  their  number  has  decreased 
to  less  than  60,000.  Mennonites  began  to  emi- 
grate from  W.  Prussia  to  S.  Russia,  1783. 
Here  they  acquired  considerable  wealth.  By 
special  decrees  of  the  emperors  they  were  ex- 
empted from  military  duty;  but,  1R71,  this 
privilege  was  abolished,  whereupon  thousands 
emigrated  to  the  U.  8.  The  emigration  of 
Mennonites  to  America  began  with  the  settle- 
ment of  New  York,  some  of  them  having  been 
among  the  first  Dutch  settlers.  The  first  church 
was  organized,  1683,  at  Gennantown  (Phila-  ' 
delphia).  In  1709  began  a  much  larser  emi- 
gration from  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate. 
These  emigrants  settled  in  Lancaat«r  Co.,  Fa. 


According  to  recent  eatimatei,  the  number  of 
MenTumite  eommunicants  in  the  U.  S.  is  about 
61,700.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Canada. 

Me'non,  { 1 )  a  ki'ng  of  Pharsalui,  who  was 

friendly  to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 

"~  (2)    A   TheBsalian,   who 


brother.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  Tiaaapher- 
nea  treacheroualy  entrapped  the  Greek  gen- 
erals, and  put  them  to  death.  Menon  waa 
among  those  who  Buffered,  though  he  had 
planned  to  betray  the  Greeks. 

HauniA'tlon,  that  branch  of  geometry 
which  teaches  how  to  find,  by  calculation,  the 
lengths  of  lines,  the  areaa  of  surfaces,  and  the 
volumes  of  solids.  Aa  the  first  of  these  cases 
oomes  imder  the  head  of  trigonometiy,  the 
word  mensuration  haa  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  measuring  of  areaa  and  volumea  solely. 
It  shows  how,  by  means  of  certain  boundary 
lines  or  dimenaions  of  the  figure,  we  can  ob- 
tain the  required  area  or  volume.  Thus  if  we 
are  given  the  lengths  qt  the  aides  of  a  rec- 
tan^k  expressed  in  terms  of  a  unit  of  length, 
an  inch  or  a  foot,  etc.;  the  area  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  these  numbers  expreaaed  in 
terms  of  a  square  inch  or  square  foot,  etc. 
Again,  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  etfxti  to  half 
the  product  of  the  baae  into  the  height.  From 
this  we  can  derive  the  area  of  any  plane  fig- 
ure bounded  by  right  lines,  aa  auch  a  figure 
can  always  be  broken  up  Into  triangles,  the 
areaa  of  which  can  be  separately  calculated. 
Among  curved  lines  the  area  of  a  circle  la 
equal  to  half  the  radiua  multiplied  by  the  cir- 
cumference. The  circumference  being  found  by 
multiplying  the  diameter  by  3.14159  or  n. 

The  volume  of  a  rectangular  paratlelopiped 
la  the  product  of  the  length,  the  breadth,  and 
the  depth  in  terms  of  the  cubes  whose  sides 
are  units  of  length;  the  volume  of  a  pyramid 
ia  one  third  of  the  product  of  its  beignt  and 
the  area  of  Ita  baae,  from  which  we  can  find 
the  volnme  of  any  solid  bounded  by  planea, 
as  auch  a  figure  can  be  decomposed  into  pyra- 
mida.  In  general,  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  curved  lines,  the  area  of  plane  aui- 
faces  bounded  by  curvied  lines,  of  the  area  of 
curved  aurfaoee,  and  of  the  volume  of  solids 
bounded  by  curved  surfaces,  requiree  the  aid 
of  the  int^^al  ealoulus.  The  area  of  a  sphere 
ia  found  by  multiplying  the  cube  of  the  radius 
l»yl». 
.  Hen'tal  Heal'ing.    Bee  CHKiBTifn  Bcusicc 

Henta'na,  amall  village,  13  m.  NE.  of  Rome, 
where,  November  3,  1667,  a  amall  force  under 
tiaribaldi  waa  defeated  after  a  four'  hours' 
flght  by  papal  and  French  troops,  losing  1,000 
in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  retreat  the 
volunteers  met  with  tbe  Italian  army,  and 
Garibaldi  waa  taken  prisoner. 

MeaiblkofE  (mens'she-kOf ) ,  Alexander  Dan- 
ielovitch  (Prince)  1072-1730;  Buasian  mili- 
tary officer  and  statesman;  b.  Moacow  in 
humbia  eireumstanoes,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
pie  baker;  eailiated  in  the  army  and  distin- 
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gnlflhed  himself  at  the  capture  of  Azov;  be- 
came after  the  death  of  Lefort  the  moat  inti- 
mate friend  and  adviser  of  the  czar,  Peter  the 
Great;  was  made  a  prince,  1707,  and  field 
marahal,  1700.  For  abandoning  Stettin  (cap- 
tured by  him)  to  Prussia  without  the  consent 
of  the  war,  1713,  he  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial and  waa  sentenced  to  death,  but  finally 
waa  apared,  though  heavily  .fined,  and  waa 
made  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  came 
into  power  again  under  Catharine  T,  and  ob- 
tained abaolute  control  of  the  government  un- 
der Peter  II.  He  was  about  to  marry  hia 
daughter  to  the  czar,  wl^n  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  conapiracy  headed  by  the  Dolgoruki  fam- 
ily, and  was  banished  to  Siberia,  where  he 
died. 

HenshilEaff,  Alexander  Sergeivltcli,  1797- 
1S69;  BuBsian  naval  officer;  great-grandson  of 
the  above;  waa  aid-de-camp  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  1812-14;  Governor  of  Finland, 
1831;  Minister  of  Marine,  1S36;  commander 
in  chief  during  the  Crimean  War.  Be  lost 
the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman,  but  defend- ' 
ed  Sebaatopol  with  auccesa  for  several  months. 

Mentone  (min-tJi'nfi),  or  Menton  ([n^A-toA'), 
town  of  Alpea-Maritimea,  France;  on  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa;  12  m.  NE.  of  Nice.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  villas  and  olive  groves,  and  is  delightful- 
ly situated  on  two  small  bays,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  point  of  land  where  the  old  town 
chiefly  atands.  Thia  is  shut  in  on  the  land 
side  by  mounUins  3,000  or  4,000  ft  high.  It 
is  much  frequented  in  winter,  eapecially  by 
consumptives.  Mentone  formerly  belonged  to 
the  principality  of  Monaco.  In  I84S  the  in- 
habitants joined  Sardinia,  and  after  the  ces- 
sion of  Nice  to  France  Prince  Florenstau  of 
Monaco  renounced  hia  right  for  a  compensa- 
tion, February  2,  1S61.  At  the  E.  end  of  tbe 
E.  Bay  are  the  bone  caves  of  Mentone,  about 
SB  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  conaiating 
of  natural  rifts  in  the  Boches  Bougea,  the 
mountain  over  which  the  Cornice  road  passes. 
They  have  furnished  intersecting  prehistoric 
remains,  and  a  nearly  perfect  fossil  human 
skeleton  was  exhumed  in  one  of  them,  March 
2S,  1872,  which  ia  aupposed  to  belong  to  the 
paleolithic  age.  ,It  has  been  placed  in  the  Mu- 
aeiim  of  Natural  Hiatory  in  Paria. 

Hen'tor,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  eon  of  Alcl- 
mua,  and  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to 
him  the  charge  of  his  house  on  his  departure 
from  Ithaca.,  To  him  fell  the  care  of^  young 
Telemacbus,  and  Minerva  assumed  his  form  in 
accompanying  the  latter  in  his  search  for  his 
father. 

Uenti.    See  Mainz. 

Me'nu.    See  Maxu. 

Menialeh  {mEn-zfl.1£),  name  of  a  shallow, 
brackish  lake  in  the  NE.  of  the  Egyptian 
delta,  which  covers  about  1,000  sq.  m.  and 
abounds  ia  fish.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
a  part  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  re&lon  was  once 
fruitful,  and  was  intersected  by  three  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  contained  populous  cities  like 
Tanis,  Avaria  (Pelusinm),  Dapfana  (Tahpan- 
hes),  Mid  Tomis. 


Henzel  (men'tBfll),  Alolf  PiMiicb  KrOmaim, 
iei&-1906;  Qerman  historieat  and  genre  paint- 
er; b.  Breslau,  Pruaais;  removed  to  Berlin, 
1830;  becsme,  1356,  proffwsor  at  the  Berlin 
Academy;  was  awarded  a  grand  gold  medal 
at  the  Berlin  Expoaition,  1S66;  eecond-elasa 
medal,  Paris  Expoaition,  1667;  decoration  of 
the  Leffion  of  Honor,  1867;  and  of  the  Prus- 
Bian  BTack  Bagle,  1890,  being  the  flrHt  artist 
ever  thus  honored.  He  ia  b^t  known  by  bis 
iUustratioDS,  principally  pen-and-iok  drawinga 
or  lithographs;  bj  his  Uliutrationa  to  Kue- 
ler's  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great "  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his   fame   as   an   historical 

fainter.  His  works  in  oil  include  "  Round  Ta- 
le of  Frederick  the  Great,"  "  Frederick  at  the 
Battle  of  Hocbkireh,"  and  "  A  Flute  Concert  at 
Sans  Souci." 

HenMl,  Wolfsanc  1798-1873;  Oennan  au- 
thor; b.  Waldenburg,  Silesia;  taught  at  Aarau, 
Switzerland,  1820-24;  settled  at  Stuttgart, 
1826;  edited  for  manj  years  the  lAteratur- 
blati;  published  "History  of  the  Germans," 
"  German  Literature,"  tales  and  romances, 
mythological  works,  and  sketclies  of  travel; 
giiined  for  a  while  notoriety  by  attacking 
Goethe,  and  denouncing  the  membera  of  Young 
Germany,  the  sale  of  whose  writings  he  caused 
to  be  prohibited. 

Mephistopheles  (mef-lB-t6f'e-lez),  name  of  a 


playa  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  etymology 
certain,  but  most  probabljr  it  is  derived  from 
a  Hebrew  root  which  signifies  "  one  who  loves 
Ilea." 

Hei'cantile  (or  ComneT'cial)  A'genciea,  in- 
stitutions established  fo  obtain  information  aa 
to  the  character,  personal  responsibi  li^,  and 
flnancial  standing  of  individuals,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations. The  service  of  the  agency  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  direct  interest  of  its  subscribera, 
who  receive,  on  application,  the  information 
desired,  and  also  the  use  of  a  printed  voltime 
containing  the  namea  and  ratings  of  those  re- 
ported. The  great  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  com- 
prehend in  their  work  the  entire  list  of  names 
of  persons  and  business  organizations  recog- 
nized in  the  mercantile  community,  and  to  do 
this  have  established  offices  in  all  commercial 
centers  of  the  country,  attaching  to  each  a 
certain  district^Srst,  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering, formulating,  and  distributing  the  neces- 
sary information  through  their  own  employees 
and  correspondenta,  and,  second,  to  give  mer- 
chants in  each  section  tiie  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  entire  American  continent  is  covered 
by  these  investigations,  and  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  similar  information  is  sup- 
plied with  nsard  to  the  financial  standing  of 
those  engaged  in  business  in  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Uetcantlle  Law,  the  body  of  special  rules 
which  govern  merchants  as  distinguished  from 
persons  not  engaged  in  trade.  Mercantile  law 
IS  a  part  of  the  natural  or  municipal  law  of 
each  state  and  its  rules  are  subject  to  change 
by  local  legislation;  but  historically  it  is  a 
product  of  Intemational  uaage.    The  commer- 
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cial  customs  of  the  ancient  world  were  reduced 
to  a  clear  and  simple  form  by  the  Boman 
jurists  in  their  "law  of  nations"  (;«*  gen- 
tium). In  the  Middle  Agea  the  mercantile 
customs  of  the  Italian  cities  were  vividly  rec- 
ognized and  became  the  "  law  merchant  ( lea 
mematoria)  of  the  medlnval  world.  From  this 
~  I    derived    the   modern   law   of   tra^e 


tiable  papers  and  of  bankruptcy,  of  maritime 
law,  and  especially  of  marine  insurance.  Two 
of  the  oldest  atatements  of  the  medieval  law 
merchant  are  ( 1 )  the  Charts  d'Ol^oun  or 
Jugemens  d'OUron  (an  island  near  La  Ro- 
chelle),  parts  of  which  date  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  which  was  not  only  re- 
ceived as  authority  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
England,  but  was  also  incorporated  In  the  N. 
German  Waterrecht  {known  later  as  the  law 
of  Wisby)  ;  and  the  (2)  Coatvmes  de  la  mar, 
known  later  as  the  lAbro  del  Consolal  del  Mar, 
a  ooupilation  made  at  Barcelona,  which  was 
extensively  circulated  throughout  Europe  in 
the  fourteenth  century  (especially  in  the  Ital- 
ian version,  U  Consulato  del  Mare) ,  and  en- 
joyed the  highest  credit. 

The  modern  states  of  Europe  have  generally 
adopted  commercial  codes,  the  French  code 
having  served  as  a'model  for  many  countries. 
The  recognition  of  mercantile  customs  by  Eng- 
lish courts  dates  back  to  an  early  period  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  law  merchant  into  the 
English  common  law  is  especially  associated 
with  the  natnea  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  and 
Lord  Manafleid.  The  recent  tendency  is  to 
make  the  mercantile  laws  aa  uniform  as  possi- 
ble by  the  adoption  of  partial  codes  covering 
certain  branches.  Thus  the  English  Negotia- 
ble Instruments  Act  has  become  the  Ian  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  U.  S.,  and  promises 
to  abolish  all  local  distinctions  in'  the  treat- 
ment of  its  important  subject-matter.  The 
various  hea^Iinga  of  mercantile  law  are  sepa- 
rately treated. 

Hercap'tan,  one  of  a   class   of  compounds 

first  made  by  Zeiae,  1S33.  It  contains  sulphur, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen  (its  formula  is  C,H,S.), 
and  is  analogous  to  ordinary  alcohol.  If  all 
the  oxygen  is  removed  from  the  latter  and  sul- 
phur introduced  in  place  of  it,  the  product  is 
mercaptan.  This  substance  is  now  made  on  a 
large  scale,  as  it  is  required  in  the  preparation 
of  sul phonal. 

Herca'toT,    Geiaid     (real    name    Era ms ) , 

1G12-94;  Flemish  geographer;  b.  Rupelmonde, 
Flanders ;  studied  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  the  art  of  engraving  at  Lourain;  first 
attracted  attention  by  two  superb  globes  he 
made.  1641,  for  Charles  V;  moved,  1669,  to 
Diiisburg,  where  be  was  appointed  cosmogra- 
pher  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve;  published  several 
valuable  geographical  works  giving  maps  and 
descriptions  of  the  world— Europe,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  British  Isles.  Hie  method 
of  laying  down  charts  and  maps,  by  a  projec- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth  tn  piano,  is 
still  in  use.  His  principal  works  are  "  Tabulgp 
GeographicBB  ad  mentem  Ptolemtel  Beetitutm " 
and  "Atlas,  sive  Oeographicn  Meditationes." 


MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION 

HetcstOT'B  Projec'tion,  that  kind  of  projee- 
tioa  used  in  making  a  map  or  chart  in  which 
meridianB  are  represented  bf  parallel  straight 
lines,  and  circlee  of  latitude  hj  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridians.  Longitudes  are 
plotUd  from  a  scale  of  equal  parte,  and  lati- 
tudes from  a  varying  scale  so  adjusted  that 
the  line  showing  a  ship's  course  shall  be  a 
straight  line  mi^Mng  mUi  the  meridians  on 
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wards  practiced  medicine  in  Virgiua.  At  the 
oaUireak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  a  Vit^nia  regiment,  and  be- 
came brigadier  general  with  the  command  of 
the  flying  camp  organized  in  the  spring  of 
I7T6.  He  accompanied  Washington  on  his  re- 
treat  through  New  Jersey,  and  rendered  valu- 
able aBsistance  at  the  luttle  of  Trenton.  In 
the  action  at  Princeton  he  led  the  vanguard. 


Hibcaiob'b  FaoncnoN. 


angle  equal  to  the  course.  The  result  is  that 
the  scale  of  the  map  increases  from  the  equator 
to«:ard  either  pole.  In  projecting  a  chart  on 
Mercator's  projection  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
be  a  perfect  sphere,  and  one  minute  of  lonsi- 
tude  at  the  equator,  or  one  geographic  mile, 
ia  taken  as  a  unit.  The  parallels  of  latitude 
at  the  bottom  and  top,  beginning  at  some  me- 
ridian, are  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  contains  some  convenient  number  of  min- 
utes; the  extreme  meridians  are  divided  into 
Rarts  which  continually  increase  in  passing 
-om  the  equator  toward  the  pole;  these  parts 
are  taken  from  a  table  of  meridional  parte 
corresponding  to  a  convenient  number  of  min- 
utes, usually  the  same  number  that  is  em- 
ployed on  the  parallel  of  latitude;  the  corre- 
sponding points  are  united  by  straight  lines, 
and  the  outlines  of  continents,  islands,  oceans, 
and  the  like  are  then  laid  down  from  their 
known  geographical  positions  with  such  other 
information  as  may  be  useful  to  the  navi- 
gator. This  draws  the  land  masses  out  of 
proportion,  as  it  makes  them  too  long  from  E. 
to  W.  as  the  poles  are  approached.  But  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  projection  out- 
weigh this  objection. 

Her'cer,  Hagli,  abt.  1721-77;  American  sol- 
dier; b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  was  a  surjjeon  in 
the  army  of  the  Young  Pretender,  and  after- 


Mer'cersbnrg  Tbeol'ogT,  name  given  to  the 
movement  within  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  the  U.  S.  because  it  originated  in 
the  theoloirical  seminary  of  that  body  at  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa.,  which  grew  out  of  the  doctrines 
embodied  in  Dr.  SchafT's  inaugural  address, 
as  theological  professor  there,  on  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,"  which  was  trans- 
lated and  indorsed  in  an  introduction  by  the 
other  theological  professor,  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin, 
184S.  Ite  distinctive  pointe  were;  (1)  The 
Christo-centric  idea  of  theology.  (2)  The 
Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  like  the  human 
body,  passes  through  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, in  eaeh  of  which  it  properly  discards 
features  of  the  previous  stage  (in  this  way 
medieeval  Romanism  was  justified,  and  like- 
wise ite  rejection  by  the  Reformers).  (3)  A 
liturgical  worship  was  commended. 

Met'cia,  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
seven  Saxon  kingdoms  in  England;  comprised 
the  central  part  of  the  country  from  the 
Thames  to  Yorkshire.  It  was  an  independent 
state,  68^-821).  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  when  it  wag  subdued  by  Northumbria. 
In  SZ6  it  was  conquered,  and  merged  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Wessex. 
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Harder  Dtelrtp  Joseph,  Cardinal,  (1851- 
);  profMBor  at  pDilosophy  at  MaJinra,  Bel- 
dam, and  M  Rome;  becuoe  uchhishop  of  Ma- 
Uneetn  1906,  wad  oardinal  in  1907.  His  pastoral 
letter  of  ChriBtmaa,  1914,  a  courageoua  indicl- 
meat  of  Germany,  led  the  German  authoritiee 
to  forbid  bim  to  leave  his  epiaoopal  reaidenoe 
at  Brussels,  an  act  which  drew  on  Germanv  an 
eneroetio  protest  by  the  Pope.  Througoout 
the  World  War  he  displayed  supreme  jiatriot^ 
ism  and  absolute  fearlessness,  and  after  its  close 
ha  declared  that  the  Americans  had  saved  the 
world.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  Belgium. 

Herder  (nil>r-se-a'),  HonorC,  1840-94;  Cana- 
dian politician;  b.  at  St.  Athanase,  Quebec;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  vigorously  op- 
posed the  confederation  of  the  provinces. 

Heinu7  (named  from  the  god  Hermes  or 
Uercury)  planet  which  travels  nearest  to  the 
sua  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  tenths  that  of 
the  earth.  When  near  it^  greateat  E.  elonga- 
tioni,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  four  mou^i, 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  W.  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  after  sunset.  Ita  position  makes  it  hard 
to  study,  and  little  is  known  about  it.  It  is 
3,C00  m.  in  diameter,  is  35,392,000  m.  from  the 
sun,  round  which  it  revolves  in  about  eighty- 
eight  of  our  days.  It  revolves  on  its  own  axis 
in  twenty-four  hours,  five  minutes,  thirty  sec- 
onds. Mercury  passes  between  the  earth  and 
sun  more  than  three  times  in  each  year,  and 
when  during  one  of  these  passages  it  is  near 
its  nodes  it  appears  to  pass  across  the  face 
of  the  sun.  Buch  an  occurrence  is  called  a 
transit  of  Mercury,  and,  though  less  important 
than  a  transit  of  Venua,  is  yet  of  interest  to 
astronomers.  Transits  of  Mercury  occur  at 
intervals  of  thirteen,  seven,  ten,  throe,  ten, 
three,  ete.^ears,  always  either  in  May  or  No- 
vember. The  following  table  shows  the  trau- 
sita  that  will  occur  he^re  1941,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic times  of  middle  of  transit: 

ISlt,  Nov.  nh 7h.   Snutji. 

102i,  Hay  Tth Sh.  Stm.  p.h. 

1927.  Nor,  lOlh 46iii.  t-H. 

IHO,  Not  llth Oh.  2Zm.  rM. 

MAcnry,  Hydruxynim  (hl-drftr'jI-rQm),  or 
Quick'sllvei,  only  simple  metal  which  is  liqnid 
at  the  ordinary  temperatures)  occurs  as  a  na- 
tive metal,  like  gold,  silver,  oopper,  etc.,  and 
has  been  known  to  mankind  from  time  imme- 
morial. Its  chlorides  were  also  known  of  old 
— corroaiiM  sublimate  and  the  red  oxide  to  the 
Arabians,  and  calomel  to  the  alchemists.  Its 
sulphide,  citMaiar,  has  been  used  as  a'pigment 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  Besides  the  na- 
tive metal,  it  occurs  ohieBy  as  cinnabar,  its 
most  abundant  ore.  The  most  famous  local- 
ities in  the  U.  B.  are  in  New  Almaden  and 
New  Idria,  C^.,  named  after  the  two  most 
productive  European  localities,  Almaden  in 
Spain  and  Idria  in  Carniola.  Pure  mercury 
is  almost  silver  white,  of  mirrorlike  luster, 
which  luster  it  preserves  perfectly  in  air  free 
from  sulphur.  Like  silver,  it  is  tarnished  su- 
perfloiolly  by  sulphurous  emanations.  Dust 
also  may  adhere  and  tarnish  It,  hut  it  is  read- 
ily restored  to  perfect  brilliancy  by  straining, 
or  even  by  pouring  through  a  glass  funnel. 


MERGANSER 

to  which  the  dust  or  tarnish  films  will  adhere. 
The  worse  enemies  to  ita  pnri^  are  olAer 
mefols.  No  metal  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
touch  it  except  iron  or  platinum. 

Mercury  when  pure  has  a  density  of  13.6M 
at  O"  C.  {32°  F.).  When  it  is  frozen,  which 
requires  a  raductjon  of  temperature  to  about 
39^  F.  below  zero,  it  forms  a  tinlike  mass, 
which  is  crystalline,  but  malleable.  It  boiU, 
when  pure,  ot  357.25*  C.  (876°  F.),  yielding  a 
transi^rent,  colorless  vapor  B.7  times  as  heavy 
as  air.  When  exposed  to  the  air  at  or  near 
Its  boiling  point,  it  is  slowly  oudized  to  the 
red  oxide,  which,  when  exposed  again  to  a  still 
higher  heat,  is  decomposed  into  its  elements. 
T^  most  important  commercial  use  of  mer- 
cury is  in  the  working  of  the  ores  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  also  used  in  the  omalf^mation 
of  the  tines  of  voltaic  batteries.  In  m^ing 
looking  glasses,  in  barometers,  thermometers, 
steam  gauges  and  other  pressure  gauges,  in 
dental  amalgams  (with  copper).  In  the  labora- 
tory it  ia  a  valuable  agent  in  eudiometry  (for 
conOning  gases),  in  mercurial  pum^,  and  in 
other  ways.  It  is  used  for  preparing  several 
important  medicinal  compounds,  including  cal- 
omel and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Mer'cy,  Sls'ters  of,  or  Or'dei  of  Our  La'dy 

of  Hercy,  religious  order  founded  in  Elublin  by 
Uiss  Catharine  McAuley,  1B30.  The  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  modified  to  suit  the  active  du- 
ties of  the  sisterhood,  was  adopted  by  them, 
approved  by  Gregory  XVI,  1835,  and  formally 
■confirmed  by  him,  1840.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  in  view,  besides  other  charities,  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick  and  prisoners,  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  girls,  and  the  protection  of  virtu- 
ous women  in  distress,  lliey  are  subject  to 
the  bishops,  and  have  no  general  superior. 
The  sisterhood  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
choir  sisters  and  lay  sisters.  The  habit  of 
the  order  is  a  black  robe  with  long  loose 
sleeves,  a  white  coif,  and  a  white  or  black  veil. 
In  the  streets  a  bonnet  of  block  crape  is  worn 
instead  of  the  coif  and  veil.  The  order  spread 
rapidly  over  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and  the  sisters  have  numerous  institutions 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

Her'edith,  Oeorge,  1828-1909;  EngUdi  novel- 
ist and  poeti  b.  Hampshire;  studied  law,  but 
early  devoted  himself  to  literature;  published 
novels  and  stories,  including  "  The  Shaving  of 
Sbagpat,"  "Farina;  a  Legend  of  Ccdoime," 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  "  Evan  Har- 
rington," "  Emilia  in  England,"  now  called 
"  Sandra  Belloni,"  "  Vitteria,"  "  Bioda  Flem- 
ing," "  Tlie  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond," 
"  Beauchamp's  Carer,"  "  Tlie  ^oist,"  "  The 
Tragic  Comedians,"  "  A  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways,"  and  "The  Amazing  Marriage";  also 
"  Poems,"  "  Modern  Love  and  Poems  of  the 
English  Roadside  with  Poems  end  Ballads," 
"  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,"  "  Bal- 
lads and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life,"  and  "A  Read- 
ing of  Earth." 

Meredith,  Owen.    Bee  Lrrron. 

Hergon'ser,  name  given  to  several  birds  of 
the  family  Anatid^,  differing  from  the  true 
ducks  in  having  a  *T*""^**^  bill,  sUgbtlr  hooked 


at  tbe  tip,  armed  with  little  recurred  processes 
which  serve  aa  teeth.  This  atyle  of  bill  has 
earned  for  the  mergaDeers  the  popular  name 
of    sawbill.     Another   common   name    in   the 


Rut-BaKUiKD  McBOAHaBB  (Mar^anjv  iBTatar). 
1.  Hale-    ^  Female. 

U.  S.  la  iheldrakc.  The  mergansers  are  expert 
divers  and  feed  on  fish.  The  males  are  hand- 
some birds  with  a  striking  plumage  of  black 
and  white.  The  largest  species  is  the  coosan- 
der  {Mergxu  merganser),  common  to  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds. 

Uer'sei,  in  law,  the  absorption  or  extin- 
gniehment  of  one  estate,  right,  or  interest  bj 
another  of  a  higher  grade,  when  both  became 
vested  in  the  same  person  in  one  and  the  same 
right.     The   doctrine   has  generally   found  its 

Srineipal  application  in  the  law  of  real  estate; 
ut  within  recent  year  a,  and  especially  in  the 
U.  S.,  it  has  been  applied  to  combinations  of 
large  financial  interests  of  a  common  charac- 
ter, such  as  railroads  and  competing  corpora- 

Ueriu  (m&'re-An),  Hatthtens,  ISBS-ISSO; 
Swiss  engraver;  b.  Basel;  abt.  1623  settled  in 
Frankfort  as  engraver  on  copper,  and  after- 
wards started  a  publishiiu  house  which  was 
continued  by  his  heirs.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  immense  series  of  plates  of  the 
cities,  towns,  villa^,  and  castles  of  France 
and  Germany.  He  is  inown  as  "  the  elder  "  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  son  (1621-87),  a 
paint^  Mid  engraver.  His  daughter  Maria 
Sybille  (1647-1717)  and  her  daughters  were 
painters  of  insects  and  flowers;  his  grandson 
Jan  was  ti  miniature  painter. 

HeiiOa  (mer'e-th&).  ancient,  Auguala  Eme- 
rita,  town  in  Badajoz,  Spain;  on  the  Guadi- 
ana;  36  m.  E.  of  Badajoz.  During  the  Roman 
Empire  it  was  the  capital  of  Lusitania.  Among 
the  remains  of  that  time  are  the  superb  bridge 
over  the  Quad iana^li ,576  ft.  long  and  contain- 
ing eighty-one  arches,  and  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Trajan  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Of  the 
magnincent  aqueduct  from  the  laguna  of  AT- 
buera  thirty-seven  enormous  piers  are  still 
standing,  with  ten  arches  in  three  tiers  built 
of  brick  and  granite.   Pop.  (IBOO)  9,1^4. 


MERIVALE 

Herida,  capital  of  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico; 
on  a  plain,  22  m.  from  its  port  of  Prosjeso  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  was  founded  by  Runcisco 
de  Montejo,  1642,  on  the  site  of  the  Maya  city 
of  Th.6;  the  latter  is  still  the  Maya  name  of 
the  place.  The  cathedral,  several  monasteries, 
now  used  for  secular  purposes,  and  many 
dwellings  date  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
Merida  haa  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, etc.,  forming  a  university,  and  numerous 
other  educational  institutions.  Its  modern 
commercial  activity  ia  lar^ly  due  to  the  trade 
in  sisal  hemp.     Pop.  (1900)   43,630. 

Mer'iden,  city  in  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.; 
about  midway  between  New  Haven  and  Hart^ 
ford;  is  widely  noted  for  the  extent  and  vari- 
ety of  its  Tuanufactures,  which  include  silver- 
plated  ware,  Britannia  metal  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  steel  pens,  glassware,  cabinet  organs, 
malleable   iron,   iron   and  brass  castings,  ma- 


ing  products  valued  at  $16,317,000.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  School  for  Boys,  and 
haa  the  Curtis  Home  for  Orphan  Children  and 
Aged  Women,  a  model  high  school,  and  a  city 
hospital.     Pop.   (1010)   27,265. 

Merid'lao,  of  a  place,  the  intersection  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  a  plane  passing  through 
the  place  and  the  earth's  axis.  It  is  a  N.  and 
S.  line.  If  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  a  place 
is  prolonged  to  intersect  the  celestial  spoere, 
the  line  in  which  it  cuts  that  sphere  is  the 
celestial,  or  astronomical,  meridian  of  the  place. 
The  magnetic  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  earth's  surface  with  a  vertical 
plane  passed  through  the  axis  of  a  freely  sus- 
pended magnetic  needle  at  the  place.  The  an- 
gle between  this  meridian  and  the  true  merid- 
ian is  called  the  declination  or  varialion  of  the 
needle.    See  Longitude. 

Herid'ional  Parts,  parts  of  tbe  meridian,  as 
used  in  Mercator's  system,  extending  from  the 
equator,  and  computed  for  all  latitudes  differ- 
ing by  a  minute  up  to  some  limit,  usually  63°. 
These  parts  are  tabulated,  and  are  used  in  this 
form  for  projecting  maps  and  charts  and  for 
solving  problems  in  Mercator's  sailing.  See 
Mkscatob's  Pbojectiok. 

Merimeo  (ma-r«-mfl').  Prosper,  1803-70; 
French  author;  b.  Paris;  held  various  places 
in  the  civil  service;  become,  1831,  inspector 
of  the  archieo'logical  and  historical  monuments 
of  France;  entered  the  Academy,  1844;  waa 
made  Senator,  1953;  works  include  "Historie 
Monuments,"  "  History  of  Don  Pedro  I,  King 
of  Castile,"  the  novels  or  small  romances  "  Co- 
lomba"  and  "Carmen,"  "La  Guila,"  lyrical 
poems,  professedly  translated  from  the  Span- 
ish. 

Mei'lvale,  Charies,  1808-03;  English  histori- 
an; h.  Barton  Place,  Devonshire;  waa  univer- 
sity preacher  at  Cambridge,  1830-41;  Hulsean 
lecturer,  1362,  and  Boyle  lecturer,  1864-65;  ■ 
chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1863-60:  became  Dean  of  Ely,  1869.  He 
wrote  "The  Fall  of   the   Roman   Bepublio," 


"  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire," 
"  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  "  Conver- 
sion of  the  Northern  Nations,"  etc. 

Merivsle,  Herman,  1806-74;  English  states- 
man  and  author;  brother  of  Charles  Merivale; 
b.  Dawlish,  Devonshire;  was  called  to  the  bar, 
1832;  Prof,  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford, 
1837-42;  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
1848-80;  bocanie  Perpetual  Under  Secretary 
for  India;  author  of  "Five  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  of  a  Legislative  Provision  for  the 
Poor  in  Ireland,"  "  Lectures  on  Colonization 
and  Colonies,"  "  Historical  Studies,"  "  Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence." 


Herle.    See  Bl&cebibd. 

Merlin,  Ambiosins,  ancient  Welsh  prophet 
and  enchanter,  traditionally  stated  u>  have 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  His  legendary 
history  is  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in 
his  "  Historia  Brittoiium,"  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  Wtlsh  princess  with  a  demon,  and  to  have 
been  the  adviser  of  kings  Vortigern,  Uterpen- 
dragon,  and  Arthur.  He  figures  largely  in  all 
the  Arthurian  poems  from  Spenser  to  Tenny- 

Herlin,  Caledonins  SylTestris  (Tbe  Wild), 
legendary  British  seer;  said  to  have  lived  at 
Strathclyde  in  Scotland  in  the  aixtb  century. 
His  grave  is  still  shown  at  DrummeUier  on  the 
Tweed,  where  he  was  killed  on  returning  from 
an  incursion  into  Northumbria.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  his  Welsh  prototype. 

Heilin,  little  hawk  of  Europe,  Falco  (Btalon. 
It  is  swift  and  courageous,  as  well  as  docile 
in  confinement,  and  hence  it  was  once  exten- 


MEROVINGIANS 

ing  in  the  tail  of  a  fish.     Mermen,  the  males 

of   this   luppoaed   species,   are   also   de«;ribed. 

The  probability  is  that  Uie  appearance  of  the 

dugong    or    some   other    marine 

animal   in   places  where   it  was     It 

not  well  known  may  have  given     7j 

rise  to  tbe  gtories  regarding  this     \ 

fabulous  being.     The  sirens,  ne- 

reids,  and  water  n3Tnphs  of  poet-       j 

ry   are   all   fijrms   of    the   same       ' 

creature. 


Merodach  (mer'0-dak),  or  Bel 
Merodach,  second  of  the  minor 
Babylonian  gods,  astronomically  identified  with 
the  planet  Jupiter.  The  name  was  at  first 
a  mere  epithet  of  the  god  Bel,  and  by  degrees 
superseded  the  proper  name.  Bel  Merodach  is 
represented  as  the  son  of  Ao  and  Davke,  and 
the  husband  of  Zirbanit.  Babylonian  kings 
were  often  named  after  him,  as  Merodach- 
baladan  and  Evil-merodach. 

HErode  {mfl-rud'),  Francois  Zaviei  Marie 
Frederic  Ghislain  it,  1820-74;  Belgian  prel- 
ate; b.  Brussels.  His  mother  was  a  niece  of 
Lafayette;  and  his  father.  Count  F^lix  da 
MCrode,  took  -a  leading  part  In  the  Belgian 
Revolution  of  1830.  Xavier  entered  the  Bel- 
gian army,  1841;  afterwards  studied  theolo^ 
in  Rome,  and  was  ordained  priest,  ISSO.  He 
was  rapidly  promoted;  was  papal  Minister  of 
War,  1860-66,  and,  1866,  became  Archbishop  of 
Melitene  and  private  almoner  to  the  pope.  He 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  patrioionial 
wealth  to  the  improvement  of  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Rome  and  to  arc hieo logical  excava- 
tions, and  still  more  to  founding  charitable 
institutions  and  schools. 

MeroS  (mCr'9-e),  name  given  by  Cambyses 
to  the  Ethiopian  city  Saba  in  honor  of  his 
sister  who  died  there.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Nile,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cataracts,  in 
Upper  Nubia.  After  the  decay  of  Napata  to 
the  N.,  it  became  the  Ethiopian  capital,  tbe 
chief  place  nf  an  independent  kingdom,  in  the 
tenth  and  ninth  centuries  B.C.  The-  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  which 
MeroS  was  the  capital,  and  whose  Edngs,  "  Bo  " 
and  Tirhaka,  invaded  Egypt,  It  also  sur- 
vives as  the  name  of  a  wretched  village  on  the 
ancient  site.  The  Isle  of  MeroS  is  the  name 
of  a  tract  in  S.  Nubia,  having  an  area  of  677,- 
480  sq.  m.,  between  the  Nile  and  its  tributary, 
the  Atbara. 

He'rom,  biblical  name  (Josh,  xi,  B)  for 
Huleh,  a  lake  in  N.  Palestine;  triangular  in 
form,  the  apex  pointing  S.,  about  4  m.  long, 
and  ite  greatest  breadtli  3]. 

Merovingians  (mfir-O-vIn'jI-Bnz),  name  of  the 
first  Prankish  dynasty  in  Gaul  or  France;  so 
called  from  Jleroveus,  King  of  the  Ripuarian 
Franks  (448-58).  He  was  succeeded  by  Chil- 
deric  I  (458-81),  whose  son  Clovis.  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul  and  the  first  Christian  mon- 
arch of  the  Franks,  left  his  possessions  in  SIl 
to  his  sons  Thierry  or  Theodorio,  Clodomir, 
Childebert,  and  Clotaire.  Clotaire,  the  young- 
est, reunited  the  empire  of  the  Franks  (G5^ 
61).  On  his  death  it  was  again  divided  bj  hii 
four  sons,  Charibert  reigning  in  Paris,  Qon- 


trao  or  Ountrun  in  Orleana  (to  which  But- 
gaady,  a.  new  oooqueBt,  waa  attftched),  Sige- 
Bert  in  Aiutraaia,  and  Chilperic  in  SoisBons. 
Clotair«  II,  the  son  of  Cbilperic  and  Frede- 
gonda,  reuniUd  tlie  whole  kingdom.  Hia  son 
Dagobert  waa  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kings 
known  aa  fain^nta  (do  nothing),  their  may- 
ors of  the  palace  being  the  real  rulers  of 
France,  The  last  of  these,  Childeric  III  (742- 
52),  was  deposed  by  Pepin  the  Short,  founder 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynaatj. 

Her'rituu,  The.    See  Moritob. 

Hwiinuc  Kir'eT,  stream  of  New  Hampshire 
and  MaBsachnsetta ;  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipieeogee  at  Frank- 
lin, N.  H.;  flows  S.  into  Maaaachuaetts,  where 
it  cuTvea  toward  the  N£.,  and  readies  the 
ocean  in  lat.  42°  48'  27'  N.,  Ion.  TO"  48'  48" 
W.  On  its  banks  are  the  cities  of  Concord, 
Manchester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  lowell, 
Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and  Newbuiyport,  Mass. 

Mer'rltt,  Wesley,  1836-I9I0;  U.  8.  army 
officer;  b.  New  York  City;  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  entered  the  cavaliy,  1860 ;  com- 
manded the  reserve  cavalry  at  Gettysburg  and 
in  later  operations,  and  a  diviaion  under  Sher- 
idan in  the  Hichmond  campaign,  18fl4 ;  in  hat- 
ties  of  Opequan,  Cedar  Cre^k,  Winchester, 
Fisher's  Hill,  Five  Forks,  and  Sailor's  Creek; 
breveted  major  general  U.  8.  A.,  I8SG;  one  of 
the  commissionem  to  arrange  the  surrender  of 
Lee's  army;  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy,  1882-87;  commanded  the  army  in 
the  Phifippinea;  military  adviser  to  the  Amer- 
ican peace  commissioners  in  Paris,  1898;  ma- 
jor general,  1SS8;   retired,  1000. 

Mer'Ty  del  Val,  Raphael,  1865-  ;  aardinal 
and  papal  Secretary  of  State;  h.  London;  son 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Great  Britain; 
educated  at  Stonyhurst  Coll«e,  England,  and 
the  College  of  Nobles,  Rome ;  held  minor  diplo- 
matio  posts,  the  last,  being  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  accredited  to  the  Holy  See;  as  papal  able- 
gate visited  Canada,  1896,  to  investigate  the 
troublcB  caused  by  the  Manitoba  school  dis- 
pute; papal  Secretory  of  State,  1903;  mainly 
responsible  for  the  encyclical  denouncing  the 
French  separation  law  and  fMbidding  Catho- 
lics to  obey  it ;  protested  to  France  against  the 
lack  of  reapect  shown  to  the  pope  by  M.  Lou- 
bet,  the  French  president,  when  the  latter  vis- 
ited Rome,  1904,  theret^  causing  the  with- 
drawal   of   the    French   representative   at   the 

Hei'iey,  river  of  England  which  rises  in 
Derby,  flows  in  nearly  a  W.  direction,  expand- 
ing at  Runcorn  into  a  broad  estuary,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  is  Liverpool ;  below  this  joins 
the  Irish  Sea.  This  eatuary  ia  from  1  to  3  m. 
broad,  and  ia  about  16  m.  long;  on  its  Cheshire 
aide  ia  the  entrance  to  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  and  underneath  it  is  a  tunnel  connect- 
ing Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  by  railway.  The 
Mersey,  with  the  estuary,  has  an  entire  len^h 
of  about  70  m.,  and  is  navigable  to  ite  janction 
with  the  Irwell,  its  principal  affluent. 


IIESCALA 

and  has  a  Bhifting  bottom.     Its  exports  of 
carpets,  cotton,  wool,  eesame,  linseed,  and  cas- 
tor beans  are  important. 
Uerson  (mSr-eftA'),  Luc  Oliviei,  1840-        ; 

French  historical  painter;  b.  Paris;  awarded 
the  Grand  Pris  de  Rome,  1809;  Salon  medal- 
ist, 1873;  Legion  of  Honor,  tesi.  His  work 
possesses  qualities  of  a  high  order.  "  St.  lai- 
dore"  is  one  of  his  flnest  works;  "Repoee  in 
Egypt,"  the  Holy  Family  resting  by  night  in 
the  desert,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1879,  went 
to  the  Coall  collection,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herthyr  Tydvil  (mer'th^  tld'rtl),  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Wales;  on  the  bordera  of 
Brecknock  and  Glamorgan;  on  the  Taff;  24  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Cardiff,  ita  port.  The  industries 
arise  entirely  from  the  collieries  and  iron  works 
in  the  vicinity,  as  Merthp  ia  the  center  of  the- 
Glamorgan  coal  flelda.     Pop.   (ISOl)   09,228. 

Mer'ton,  Walter  de,  d.  1277;  English  prel- 
ate; b.  Merton,  Surrey,  or  at  Basingstoke, 
Hampshirp,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
took  holy  orders;  obtained  several  beneflcea; 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  1261 ;  deprived  of 
his  office  bj^  the  t»rons,  1263;  reappointed, 
1272,  but  resigned,  1274,  having  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  founded  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oiford,  1264;  gave  it  a  further  endow- 
ment, 1270,  and  saw  it  completed,  1274.  Ite 
distinctive  feature  was  that  it  was  a  literary, 
not  a  sacerdotal,  institution,  end  that  the  stu- 
dents were  prohibited  from  taking  vows.  It 
became  the  archetype  on  which  most  subsequent 
colleges  at  Oxford  were  modeled. 

Marv  (mfirv),  ancient  Margiatia,  oasiB  in 
TranscaBpia,  Russian  central  Asia;  250  m.  N. 
of  Herat;   area,  2,000  sq.  m. ;   pop.  160,000  to 


10,000;    formed   by   the   Murghab,   and   i 
unded  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the  moat  arid  part 
[  the   Kara-Kum   desert,   viiiile   to   the   S.   i 


communicates  with  the  valley  of  the  Herirud 
of  Afghanistan.  The  inhabitante  are  Turco- 
mans of  the  Tekke  tribe,  who  add  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures 
[arms,  silvenvare,  superior  carpets,  felts,  coarse 
cloths,  etc.)  by  pillaging  their  neighbors.  The 
present  town  of  Merv  has  sprung  up  since  the 
eitension  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  through 
the  oasis. 

MCiy  (ma-r«'),  Joseph,  1798-1866;  French 
poet  and  satirist;  h.  Aygualades,  near  Mar- 
seilles; settled  in  Paris,  1824;  worked  on  the 
Nimiaia,  a  satirical  jounral;  works  include  the 
drama,  "  The  Two  Frontiers  " ;  the  poem,  "  Na- 

Kleon  in  Italy  " ;  the  romances,  "  Scenes  from 
ilian  Life,"  "  London  Nights,"  and  "  HSva," 
lUryon  (m&-ryOh'),  Chulu,  1821-68; 
French  engraver  and  etcher;  b.  Charenton,  near 
Paris;  son  of  a  physician;  entered  the  navy 
and  rose  to  lieutenant;  bc^an  the  study  of  art 
formally,  1846 ;  gave  up  painting  because  his 
eye  for  color  was  defective;  made  a  specialty 
of  etehings  of  the  huildingB  of  old  Paris,  the 
best  knoivn  of  which  are  "  Eaux-Fortes  sur 
Paris";  failed  to  obtain  recognition  and  ade- 
quate means  of  living,  and  died  insane. 

Hiaold  (mes-kfl'U),  river  of  Mexico,  rises 
near  Puebia,  and  flows  W.  400  m.  to  the  Pa- 


HESEMBRYANTHEMUU 

ciflc  between  Guerrero  and  Hicboacan.  In 
Puobla  it  ia  known  succewively  as  tbe  Atofae 
and  the  Rio  Pablano,  farther  on  also  as  the 
Rio  de  las  Balsas,  and  at  its  mouth  it  is  called 
tbe  Zacatula. 

Hecembiyan'tliemiun  ("midday  flower"), 
g«nus  of  succulent  plants  called  fig  marigolds, 
as  some  species  produce  an  edible  fruit  re- 
sembling a  Qg.     There  are  about  300  species. 


UuaUBBTIlSTIIItniH. 

They  are  natives  of  warm,  dry  countries,  the 
greater  number  being  from  S.  Africa ;  the  leaves 
in  all  are  exceedingly  succulent  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  resist  the  long  droughts  of  their  native 
regions. 

Hes'enteiy,  double  fold  of  peritoneum  which 
attaches  the  small  intestine  to  the  spinal  col- 
umn, but  BO  loosely  as  to  bllow  much  freedom 
of  motion.  The  corresponding  support  of  the 
large  intestine  is  the  metoeoUm,  with  the 
mewreclum.  It  contains  between  its  folds 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

Me'itu,  King  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of 
Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram,  tributary  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  to  witich  he  annually  paid 
"a  hundred  thousand  lamba  (2  Kings  iii,  4) 
and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their  wool." 
On  the  death  of  Ahab  (i,  1;  iii,  4)  he  revolted, 
and  Jehorsm  made  an  alliance  with  Jehosha- 
phat,  King  of  Judah,  against  him.  Tbe  two 
kings  overran  Moab  with  the  exception  of  one 
stronghold,  which  Mesha  successfully  defended 
after  oSerinK  bis  flrat-bom  eon  as  a  burnt- 
oilering  to  his  god  Chemosh  (iii,  27).  An 
ioBcribed  tablet  of  this  king,  the  Moabite  Btone, 
which  commemorates  tbe  deliverance  hinted  at 
in   2   lUngs   iii,   27,   was   discovered,   1S68,   at 

Mesh'ed,  capital  of  province  of  Khorassan, 
Persia;  185  m.  NW.  of  Herat;  contains  the 
mausoleum  of  Imln  Riza.  founder  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Shiites,  This  in 
among  tbe  moat  niagniflcent  buildings  of  the 
East,  and  is  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  Besides 
being  so-called  bc^  city,  Mwhed  ia  a  great 


trade  center.  Ita  carpets,  shawls,  light  silks, 
and  sword  blades  have  a  high  reputation;  also 
earthenware,  glass,  porcelain.    Pop.  abt.  60,000. 

Mes'mer,  Friedricb  Anton,  1733-lB15i  Ger- 
man physician;  b.  near  Constance,  Baden;  be- 
gan hiB  famous  magnetic  cures,  1772;  went  to 
Paris,  1778 ;  made  an  enormous  sensation  and 
a  great  fortune,  but  lost  his  reputation  there 
by  the  unfavorable  report  made  on  bis  method 
by  a  royal  committee  of  the  greatest  French 
physicians  and  scientists ;  practiced  for  some 
time  in  London,  though  with  lees  success)  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  died  almost  entirely 
forgotten  at  Meersburg.  Mesmer  gave  bis  name 
to  tbe  whole  class  of  phenomena  now  known 
as  hypnotism. 

Ues'meTism.    See  HiPHonsu. 

Hesopota'mia  ("the  country  between  the 
rivers"),  name  applied  since  the  third  century 
B.o.  to  the  territory  inclosed  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  83°  30'  and  37°  30'  N. 
lat ;  called  by  the  Arabs  el  Jezireh,  "  the  IS' 
land."  The  region  is  now  part  of  Asiatic  Tur 
key,  constituting  the  vilayet  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  N.  part  is  rendered  hilly  by  spurs  of  ths 
Taurus;  ali  the  rest  is  a  low,  level  plain,  eon' 
sisting  mainly  of  dry  steppes.  Kurds  inhabit 
the  N.,  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Arabs.  Area,  143,250  eq.  m.  Pop.  abt.  1,398,- 
200. 

Meson'a,  name  introduced  by  Van  Beueden 
for  certain  problematical  animals,  from  the 
fact  that  he  rwarded  them  as  occupying  a 
position  intermediate  between  the  Protoioa,  or 
single -eel  led,  and  tbe  Metazoa,  or  many -celled 
animals.  The  forms  included  are  almost  micro- 
scopic, and  are  either  threadlike  or  spiudle- 
shsped.  They  havey  neither  mouth,  nervous 
system,  nor  muscles.  They  live  as  parasites  in 
cuttlefishes,  Echinoderms,  and  certain  worms. 
They  are  regarded  as  degenerate  worms.  None 
has  been  found  in  America. 

Mesoio'ic  B'lC,  second  of  tbe  three  great 
divisions  of  geologic  time  characterised  by 
known  forms  of  life ;  was  preceded  by  the 
Palceozoic  era  and  followed  by  the  Cenozotc; 
sometimes  called  tbe  era  of  reptiles.  In  the 
chronologic  system  of  most  European  geolo- 
^ta  it  includes  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous  periods;  in  the  system  adopted  1^ 
the  U.  S.  Geologic  Survey  it  Includes  the  Jura- 
Triss  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

Messali'na,  Valeria,  daughter  of  Valerius 
MesHslinus  Barbatus,  wife  of  Claudius,  Em- 
peror of  Rome.  Her  licentious  conduct  is  un- 
paralleled in  histoiT.  When  summoned  by  the 
enraged  emperor,  after  some  fresh  extravagance 
in  tbe  year  48,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself, 
but  wanted  courage,  and  her  enemy  Narcissus, 
who  dreaded  the  result  of  the  interview,  caused 
her  to  be  despatched  by  a  soldier. 

Messaliua.    See  CLAOnlUS. 

Messa'pia,  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  pe- 
ninsula forming  the  SE,  extremity  of  Italy> 
called  by  the  Romans  Calabria,  n  name  applied 
in  modem  times  to  the  opposite  peninsula. 
The  peninsula  was  probably  first  knoWn  to  the 


tribes,  the  Salentlni  alonf  the  SW.  coast  near 
Tarentum,  and  the  Catabri,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Hesaapiana,  along  tbe  NE.  part. 

Heaw'ma,  or  Hesaene,  SW.  diTiaion  of  the 
Peloponneaus  in  ancient  Greece,  bordering  on 
Elia,  Arcadia,   Loconia,  the  Gulf   of  Messenia 

(now  CoTon),  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  coun- 
try was  renowned  for  the  mildness  of  its  cli- 
mate. Among  the  few  towns  of  note  were 
Pylos,  a  Heaport,  Corone  (now  Coron],  Methone 

(Uodon),  and  the  later  capital  Messene,  be- 
Bidee  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Ifhome  and 
Ira.  Tbe  earliest  inhabitants  were  Leieges  and 
ArgiTes.  It  was  later  settled  ly  jEoliana. 
The  Messenians  were  subjected  to  Sparta  after 
a  war  of  twenty  years,  T43-723  B.C.,  of  which 
Aristodemus  is  the  l^^dary  hero.  A  revolt 
under  the  lead  of  Aristomenes,  685-668,  re- 
sulted in  the  emigration  of  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  remainder  to  the  condition  of 
helots.  They  rose  in  insurrection  with  the 
other  helots,  464,  but  were  subdued  after  a 
ten  years'  war,  and  all  driven  into  exile.  After 
the  victory  at  Leuctra,  371,  Epaminondas  re- 
called the  refugees,  and  built  Messene  as  a  "new 
capital,  which  was  maintained  till  the  Roman 
conquest,  146.     Pop.   (1907)    127,091. 

Mead'ah  (Hebrew  UaitUa'h,  "  anointed  "),  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  history  and  theology,  an 
epithet  applied  to  anointed  kings  and  hi^h 
priests,  and  to  tbe  expected  deliverer  or  his- 
torical Redeemer.  Chriatos  is  its  Greek  equiv- 
alent.   See  Chbiht;  Incahnatio.v. 

HeHtfna  (mSa-afl'na),  seaport  in  province  of 
same  name,  Sicily;  on  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
It  rises  arophitheaterlike  from  the  sea,  backed 
by  tbe  rodcy  extremity  of  the  Sieulo-Calabrian 
Apennines.  The  harbor,  the  largest  and  safest 
of  Italy,  is  deep,  well  furnished  with  quays, 
and  defended  by  a  fort  and  citadel.  It  has  re- 
ceived annually  over  4,000  vessels  of  1,130,000 
tons  burden,  the  imports  being  wheat,  cotton, 
and  woolen  goods,  hardware,  etc. ;  the  exports, 
fruit,  wine,  oil,  essences,  and  silks.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  1540.  There  arc  many 
noteworthy  churches,  and  the  old  cathedral  is 
one  of  tbe  moat  interesting  monuments  of  the 
city.  The  place,  originally  called  Zancle  or 
Dnncle,  was  coloniwd  by  Chalcidians,  729  B.C., 
and  by  Hiletana  and  Bamiaus,  494.  It  came 
into  the  power  of  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
who  renamed  it  Messene  (Doric  Messana), 
after  his  mother  country,  Messenia.  It  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  Punic  and  the  Roman 
civil  wars,  also  from  the  Goths  and  the  Sara- 
cens, the  latter  being  expelled  by  the  Normans 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  1282,  12,000 
Frenchmen  perished  here  in  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. In  1848  Messina  threw  off  the  Bourbon 
yoke,  but  waq  reduced  to  submission  after  an 
obstinate  and  destructive  resistance.  In  1860 
it  was  freed  by  the  forces  of  Garibaldi.  On 
December  26,  190S,  Messina  and  much  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  destrojred  by  earth- 
quake and  tidal  wave.  Loss  of  life  in  Messina 
was    estimated    at    60,000    to    7fi,000.      Fop. 

(1907)   149,78Q. 
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Hessitta,  tSttalt  of,  narrow  channel  of  water 
connecting  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea's, 
and  dividmg  Sicily  from  Calabria;  length,  26 
m.;  greatest  width,  12  m. ;  least,  2  ra.  The 
tide  is  most  irregular  in  this  strait,  the  B. 
current  being  vastly  stronger  than  the  W.,  and 
the  flood  and  ebb  succeed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity.  For  a  curious  phenomenon  witnessed 
here,  see  Fata  Moboana. 

Hestiio  (mia-t6'z6),  in  Spanish  America,  a 
half-breed,  the  offspring  of  a  white  father  and 
an  Iridian  mother.  The  white  characters  usu- 
ally predominate.  The  offspring  of  an  Indian 
father  and  a  quadroon  mother  (three  fourth* 
white,  one  fourth  negro,  the  latter  by  the  fe- 
male side)  or  a  quinteroon  mother  produces 
what  is  called  a  brown  mestizo.  A  meatizo- 
claro  is  the  offspring  of  an  Indian  father  and 
a  mestizo  mother.  , 

Meta  (ma'tS),  river  of  Colombia  and  Ven- 
esuela,  rising  In  the  E.  Cordillera  and  flowing 
ESTE.  to  the  Orinoco ;  len^h  about  760  m.,  ot 
which  about  180  m.  are  in  Venezuelan  terri- 
tory. The  Meta  is  properly  formed  by  the 
conSuence  of  the  Humadea,  Negro,  and  Upia, 
almost  directly  E.  of  Bogota.  It  is  navigable 
tor  steamboats  to  Cubuyato,  over  400  m. 

Met'olhirgy,  sdence  which  treats  primarily 
of  the  separation  of  the  metals  contained  in 
their  natural  combinations  or  aasodations, 
known  as  ores,  and  secondarily  of  the  manipu-  ' 
lation  of  the  metals  and  the  productioii  of  me- 
tallic compounds  or  alloys.  The  modes  of  oc- 
currence of  metals  in  nature  are:  1,  Native, 
either  pure  or  alloyed;  2,  sulphides  and  com- 
binations of  sulphides  and  arsenides;  3,  ax- 
ides  and  combinations  of  oxides  with  silicic 
and  carbonic  acids.  More  rarely  arsenides, 
chlorides,  tellurides,  etc.,  are  met  with,  and 
also  compounds  of  oxides  with  other  acids 
than  thoee  mentioned,  as  phosphoric,  sulphuric, 
etc.  The  metallurgical  treatment  of  an  ore 
depends,  first,  on  the  physical  characters  of  the 
minerals  and  accompanying  rocks,  and,  sec- 
ondly, on  their  chemical  compoeition.  It  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  mechanical  and  chem- 


encloaing  rook  and  gangue,  and  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  associated  minerals  from  each  other 
according  to  their  relative  specific  gravities; 
and  tbe  latter  with  the  resolution  of  the  chem- 
ical combinations  of  the  metals  with  the  non- 
metallic  elements  and  with  each  other. 
.  The  oreless  rock  mixed  with  the  metal-bear- 
ing mineral  is  called  the  gangue.  Two  f;en- 
eral  kinds  of  gangue  are  distinguished:  First, 
earthy  gangue,  which  is  either  acid,  from  a 
preponderance  of  silica,  or  basic,  when  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron  most  frequently 
occur.  In  this  case  two  methods  of  removing 
the  associated  rock  may  be  used.  One  is 
mechanical,  the  ore  being  crushed  'fine  and 
passed  through  machines  which  cause  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  heavy  ore  from  the  lighter  gangue 
by  virtue  of  their  different  specific  gravi- 
ties; or  by  subjecting  the  crushed  ore  to  some 
uniform  force  which  affects  the  two  minerals 
differently.  The  second  kind  of  gangue  is  one 
that  conaiats  of  a  metal-bearing  mineral.  '~~'''~ 
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which  is  BBBociated  the  minend  containing  the 
object  of  the  metollurgiBt's  labors.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  procesBee  by  which  a 
metal  ii  extracted  from  its  ores  is  not  gov- 
erned bf  the  metal  itself,  but  bj  the  negative 
element  with  which  it  Is  combined.  The  metal 
maj  decide  the  adoption  of  a  particular  class 
of  operations  or  apparatus,  but  the  native 
metals  taaj  all  be  obtained  bj  mechanical 
dressing  or  bf  simple  fusion;  the  sulphides 
must  all  be  melted  with  some  auhstuice  that 
will  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  leave  the 
metal  free,  or  else  the;  must  be  roasted  and 
then  treated  like  oxides ;  and  the  oxides  of  the 
useful  metals  are  all  reducible  to  metal  by 
heating  them  with  carbon  or  other  reducing 
agetfts.  Three  modes  of  producing  these  reac- 
tions are  employed — the  dry,  the  wet,  and  elec- 
trolysis. In  the  first  the  fluidity  necessary  for 
the  free  action  of  the  Bubatances  employed  is 
obtained  by  heat,  in  the  second  by  solution  in 
a  liquid,  and  in  the  third  by  electric  current 
Two  of  these  modes  are  frMuently  combined 
in  the  treatment  of  ore.    See  Fusible  Metalb  ; 

METALB;    MlNERAJXtOT. 

Hef  al^  elementary  substances  characterized 
by  their  peculiar  and  generally  high  luster; 
by  very  great  opacity,  and,  with  few  eicep- 
tions,  by  their  high  specific  gravity.  There  are 
'orty-nine  of  these  elements,  tellurium,  some- 
times reckoned  as  the  fiftieth,  being  generally 
classed  with  the  metaltoida  The  color  of  the 
metals  is  generully  white,  with  a  grayish,  blu- 
ish, or  pinkish  tint;  copper  and  gold  are  the 
only  exceptions.  Some  of  them,  as  gold  and 
platinum,  are  very  dense,  and  moat  of  them 
considerably  so.  With  the  exception  of  ar- 
senic, they  may  all  be  fused,  the  temperature 
required  varying  from  1CM)°  F.  to  the  highest 
heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Some  of 
the  metala  may  be  volatilized.  Mercury,  the 
only  liquid  metal,  is  solidified  at  -  39°  or 
-40°  F.  Arsenic  when  heated  passes  directly 
into  vapor  without  fusion.  Some  metals,  as 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  are  extremely  malle- 
able and  ductile;  others,  as  antimony,  arsen- 
ic, and  bismuth,  are  decidedly  brittle.  Same 
assume  a  plastic  condition  before  complete  fu- 
sion, notably  iron  and  platinum;  on  tfus  prop- 
erty depeuda  the  operation  of  welding.  The 
strength  of  the  metals  is  very  dissimilar,  iron 
in  the  form  of  wire  being  about  twenty-six 
times  as  tenacious  as  lead.  They  are  all  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  electricitv,  although  differ- 
ing widely  in  this  respect.  The  metals,  so  far 
as  known,  comprise  all  the  elements  except 
fourteen,  vis,,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur, 
selenium,   tellurium,   phosphorus,   silicon,   and 

The  classification  of  the  metals  according  to 
their  equivalence  or  combining  power  is  the 
most  accurate  for  the  general  purposes  of  mod- 
em chemistry.  This  method  of  classification 
assumes  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  as  the 
unit  for  the  relative  combining  weights  of  the 
elements,  which  are  then  placed  in  groups 
whose  members  have  equivalent  combining  pro- 
portions, and  also  possess  certain  properties  in 


I.  Monad  MetaU. — The  otftolt  metaU,  potas- 
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slum,  sodium,  lithium,  ctesiuin,  and  rubidium, 
whfch  form  only  one  chloride  each.  Silver, 
although  differing  widely  from  the  alkali  met- 
als in  general,  is  a  monad,  and  yields  an  alum 
closely  related  to  potash  alum. 

2.  Dyad  MetaU. — Barium,  strontium,  atid 
calcium,  whose  ozidea  are  called  the  alkiUitie 
vartf\«,  form  a  group  together.  Glucinum, 
yttrium,  erbium,  lantnanum,  and  didymium, 
all  rare  metals,  whose  oxides  are  called  earths, 
form  a  second  group.  Zinc  and  cadmium,  with 
magnesium,  which  is  analogous  in  many  of  its 
compounds  to  zinc,  although  it  was  formerly 
reckoned  emonK  the  alkaline  earths,  form  a 
third  group.  Mercury  and  copper  constitute  a 
fourth  group,  and  form  each  two  chlorides. 

3.  Triad  Uetals.—ladiMm,  forming  only  a 
trichloride,  and  thallium  and  gold,  forming 
each  a  mono-  and  a  trichloride,  belong  here. 

4.  Tetrad  Petals. — Platinum,  palladium,  irid- 
ium, rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  are 
classed  together,  and  all  form  tetrachlorides,  ^ 
ns  well  as  dicblorides,  excepting  rhodium, 
which  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  trichloride, 
buf  is  retained  here  from  analogy.  Tin  and 
titanium  form  a  second  group  of  tetrads.    Lead 

is  considered  quadrivalent,  because  it  yields  a 
plumbO'tetrethide  with  the  hydrocarbon  radical 
ethyl.  Zirconium  and  thorium  form  tetra- 
chlorides. Iron,  aluminum,  manganefee,  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  cerium  ere  also  considered  as  tet- 
rads, although  their  proper  position  is  on 
some  accounts  doubtful. 

5.  Pentad  Metali. — Arsenic  and  antimony 
form  trioiides  and  pentoxides,  and  bismuth  is 
grouped  with  them  from  its  analogy  to  anti- 
mony. Vanadium  is  regarded  as  a  pentad  on 
account  of  its  analogy  to  phosphorus  in  some 
of  its  combinations.  Tantalum  and  niobium 
have  been  shown  to  form  pentachlorides. 

3.  Eewad  MetaU. — Chromium  forms  a  hex- 
fluoride,  and  uranium  is  reckoned  as  a  hexad 
from  compounds  similar  to  those  of  chromium. 
Tungsten  forms  a  hexchloride,  and  molyb- 
denum, being  analogous  to  it,  is  considered 
hezadic. 

Het'slwoik,  the  manipulation  and  treatment 
of  metals  and  the  making  of  metal  objects  of 
any  kind,  for  use  or  ornament  i  also  the  objects 
so  made.  Ordinarily  the  term  is  not  used  tOr 
matters  of  pure  utility  —  i.e.,  machinery, 
barbed-wire  fences,  stopcocks,  ete. — but  is  ap- 
plied rather  to  things  that  are  more  or  less 
ornamental. 

Metals  are  given  the  desired  forms  by 
processes  of  casting,  hammering,  stamping,  fil- 
ing, roiling,  and  drawing.  The  forms  so  pro- 
duced are  further  modified  by  chasing  and  en- 
graving. The  colors  of  metals  are  changed  by 
alloyage,  plating,  and  gilding,  by  exposure  to 
washes  and  "  pickles,"  anil  by  the  formation  of  ' 
oxides  and  sulphides  on  the  surface.  Ironwork 
produced  by  hammering  or  forging  iron  whai 
it  is  red  hot  and  weldin?  it  together  is  called 
wrought  iron.  Nearly  all  the  artistic  work  in 
iron  in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  wrought  iron.  Repousse  work  is  pro- 
duced by  beating  up  patterns  in  relief  in  thin 
plates  of  metal,  nearly  all  the  relief  ornaments 

in  old  silver  plate  beinf  o 

is   usually  done  in  gold. 
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bronze,  but  both  lead  and  ited  bave  been 
treated  in  this  wtty.  Kepouaae  work  has  been 
both  chased  and  engraTed. 

Iron  used  in  cast  work  is  not  pure,  but  has 
much  carbon  combined  with  it.  It  is  also  more 
brittle  and  harder  than  wrought  iron,  does  not 
give  a  good  costing,  and  is  too  hard  to  be 
tooled.  It  is,  therefore,  not  recognized  as  a  me- 
dium for  works  of  arL  The  most  important 
use  of  casting  in  art  is  in  the  case  of  bronze, 
which  gives  a  sharp  and  delicate  casting  and 
allows  of  great  relluenient  of  finishing  work 
upon  the  surface,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  artist's  conception. 
The  most  important  kind  of  stamped  work  is 
that  of  medals  and  coins  struck  with  a  die. 
Apart  from  this,  stamps  are  used  cbieflj  in  sil- 
verware and  the  finer  vessels  of  pewter.  Filing 
and  chiseling,  rolling  and  drawing  are  only 
modifications  of  formative  processes.  See  Fu- 
BiBLB  Metals;  Mctallubot;  MjNEBaxooT. 

Metam'erism,  in  xaaiogy,'  that  condition  es- 
hibited  by  various  types,  like  Annelids,  Arthro- 
pods, and  Vertebrates,  in  which  the  body  can 
be  reduced  to  a  series  of  similar  parts.  Thus 
in  an  earthworm  the  body  is  composed  of  a' 
seriea  of  essentially  similar  segments  arranged 
one  after  the  other,  each  segment  containing 
portions  of  the  nervous,  excretory,  digestive, 
muscular,  and  circulatory  systems. 

Ketamor'plilBm,  term  extensively  employed 
in  geology  to  indicate  all  those  changes  in 
rocks  whereby  they  are  rendered  harder  and 
more  crystalline  than  in  their  original  condi- 
tion. It  is  thus  contrasted  with  weathering 
and  decomposition,  which  cover  those  changes 
tending  to  make  rocks  less  crystalline  and  more 
soluble.  The  two  contending  cycles  of  rock 
history,  decompotition  under  atmospheric  con' 
ditions,  and  recompoaition  under  high  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  have  long  been  recosniwd. 
At  the  earth's  surface  crystalline  maast^  be- 
come hydratcd  or  combine  with  carbon  dioxide, 
therel^  disintegrating  into  Mil;  the  debris 
thus  fonned  is  spread  out  in  sedimentary  de- 
posits, which,  when  deeply  buried,  become  re- 
crystallized  into  hard  and  resistant  rocks. 
Metamorphic  rocks  occupy  an  intermediate  po- 
sition between  those  of  igneous  and  those  of 
sedimentary  origin;  they  owe  their  component 
minerals  and  structures,  in  great  part  at  least, 
to  the  recrystal ligation  of  preexisting  rocks 
without  fusion.  They  include  most  of  the 
crystalline  schists,  which  are  in  part  igneous 
and  in  part  of  sedimentary  origin,  although  a 
still  larger  number  are  so  profusely  altered  as 
to  leave  their  original  character  in  doubt. 

The  faulting,  folding,  and  shearing  of  great 
rock  masses  has  generated  heat,  stimulated 
circulation,  and  developed  new  minerals- and 
structures.  Thus  new  rocks  are  developed 
from  old  ones,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
change  is,  in  the  main,  proportionate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  earth's  movement.  This  is 
dynomioal  or  di«focati'o)t  metamorphism.  The 
three  most  active  and  necessary  agencies  in 
producing  the  changes  called  metemorphic  are 
(I)  he*t;  (Z)  moisture,  or  some  other  mineral- 
ising agent;  (3)  pressure.  The  presence  of  a 
thii£  mass  of  overlying  material  prevents  the 
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free  escape  of  heat  and  volatile  Bubstanees,  and 
thus  gives  them  their  maximum  efficiency. 

Hetamor'pbosiB,  in  toOlogy,  those  changes 
exhibited  by  various  animals  in  their  growth 
from  the  egg  to  the  adult  condition  in  which 
they  pass  through  forms  apparently  very  dis- 
similar. Possibly  the  most  familiar  example 
is  that  afforded  by  the  butterfly,  where  the 
caterpillar,  the  first  stage,  becomes  transformed 
into  the  chrysalis,  and  this,  in  turn,  into  the 
winged  torm.  lletamorphoaes  are  common  in 
all  groups  of  animals,  except  the  vertebrates. 

Met'aphoT,  figure  of  speech  in  which  i,  re- 
semblance that  one  object  or  idea  bears  to  an- 
other is  stated  Hithout  the  words  o(  c 
ison  used  in  a  simile.  A  metaphor  is,  i 
an  abbreviated  simile.  "  Ingrotitude,  thou 
nmrbU-kearted  fiend  I  "  is  a  metaphor  whieb 
becomes  a  simile  when  expanded  into'  "  Ingrat- 
itude, thou  art  like  a  fiend,  with  a  heart  like 
marble."  In  a  metaphor  the  words  of  com- 
parison are  understood,  and  the  concise  con- 
struction adds  force  to  the  figure.  When  the 
resemblance  betu'een  the  things  compared  is 
not  clear,  it  is  safe  to  use  the  simile. 

Metapbya'ics.     See  Philosopby;    Pbtckol- 

Uetar'gon,  gaseous  element  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere  by  Prof.  William  Ramsay  and 
Dr,  Morris  W.  Travers,  of  London,  England. 
In  the  liquefaction  of  large  volumes  of  argon, 
using  liquid  air  as  the  cooling  agent,  it  was 
found  that  a  whit«  solid  appeared  an  the  sides 
of  the  bulb  and  in  the  liquid.  The  gas  ob- 
tained by  this  method,  after  the  liquid  had 
boiled  away,  gave  a  spectrum  which  was  en- 
tirety different  from  that  of  argon,  though  re- 
sembling it  in  general  character.  The  density 
of  the, gas  was  found  to  be  almost  identical 
with  that  of  argon,  being  IB.87,  and  it  is  mon- 

Metastasia  (ma-t&s-tH'ze  0),  Pletro,  169S- 
1782;  Italian  poet;  h.  Rome;  was  adoptedand 
educated  by  the  jurisconsult  and  critic  Gra- 
vina,  who  Grecized  his  name  and  left  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  mon^;  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen wrote  a  tragedy,  "Giustino";  soon  spent 
his  inheritance,  hut  found  a  living  in  an  advo- 
cate's office  in  Naples;  wrote  anonymously  the 
tragedy  "  Endimion,"  then  the  "  Gardens  of 
(he  Hesperides "  ("  Orti  Hesperidi "),  1722.' 
In  1730  be  settled  in  Vienna,  having,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Countess  Althann,  ob- 
tained the  place  of  Ctesarian  poet  at  yie  Court 
of  Austria.  His  lyrical  dramas,  or  melodra- 
mas in  the  accurate  sense  of  the  term,  include 
"  Galatea,"  "  Didone  Ahandonata,"  "  Arta- 
serse,"  "  Semiramide,"  "  Demetrio,"  "  Demo- 
foonte,"  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  and  "  AttilJo 
Begolo."  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  other  compos- 
ers furnished  the  music  for  them.  He  also 
wrote  lyrics,  sonnete,  idyls,  etc. 

Uetas'tuis,  in  pathology,  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  a  disease  to  a  distant  part,  as  when 
the  disease  called  mumps  is  transferred  from 
the  parotid  gland  to  the  ovaries  or  to  the 
testes.  There  -are  also  metastatic  abscesses, 
dependent    on    the    transference    of.^banteria. 
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from  a  first  place  of  auppuration  to  dUtuit, 
parU  b7  the  blood.  Tumors  give  rise  to  aec- 
ODdar]'  growths  at  a  diatailce  in  BimttaT  man- 
ner, a  Hmail  part  of  the  origina]  tumor  bring 
carried  to  the  distant  part  where  it  grows. 

Metayer',  name  applied  to  the  peasants  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  especially  those  of 
France  and  Italy,  that  farm  their  land  oa 
shares.  This  form  of  tenure  was  common  air 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj^,  but  is  falling  into  disuse. 
The  landlord  furnished  the  land,  the  metayer 
furnished  the  labor;  the  landlord  neually  re- 
ceived half  tbe  produce  in  France,  two-tturds 
in  Italr. 

Hetuo'a,  term  given,  in  contrast  to  Proto- 
zoa, to  the  great  majority  of  the  animals, 
which  differ  from  the  Protozoa  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  composed  of  many  cells,  and 
these  cells  ore  furttier  differentiated  into  tis- 
sues and'organs,  white  in  the  Protozoa  each 
cell  performs  all  the  functions  of  lite. 

Hetel'lQS,  QnintQS  Ctecilina  (called  Macgdon- 
icus),  d.  lis  B,c.;  Roman  military  officer; 
member  of  the  plebeian  gens  Ctecilia;  defeated 
the  Macedonians,  14S  n.c,  and  the  AchEeans, 
146;  with  Q.  Pompeius  was  censor,  131  (they 
were  the  iirst  plebeians  to  hold  this  offloe),and 
proposed  that  alt  citizens  should  be  required  to 
marry.  His  name  became  proverbial  as  an  ex- 
ample of  human  happiness. 

Metellns,  Qnintns  Caecilins  (called  Ndujdt- 
cus),  Roman  military  ofTicer;  was  chosen  con- 
sul for  109  B.C.,  and  obtained  Numidia  as  his 
province^  fought  successfully  against  Jugur- 
tha,  king  of  that  country,  108,  but  was  super- 
seiled  by  Marius,  at  that  time  his  legate;  be- 
came censor,  102;  about  100  was  banished, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  Harius,  but 
was  recalled,  OS. 

Metdlma,  Qointos* Ctecilina    (called  Celeb), 

d.  SB  B.C.;  Roman  statesman;  was  prator,  63, 

when     Cicero     was     consul,     and     contributed 

much  to  tiie  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of 

'   Cataline. 

Metempsychosis     (me-tSmp-sI-kfi'sIs'),     sup- 

n?d  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one 
y  to  anotiier.  It  is  a  feature  in  Brahman- 
ism  and  Buddhism,  which  represent  the  migra- 
tion after  death  into  the  body  of  a  higher  or 
lower  animal  as  a  reward  of  virtue  or  penalty 
for  vice.  The  soul  may  even  deteriorat«  into 
the  vegetable  or  mineral  world.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  en- 
tertain tbe  doctrine.  The  later  Pythagoreans 
maintained  it.  Plato  adopts  and  treats  of  it 
in  his  "  Phiedo."  The  idea  appears  in  the 
speculations  of  tbe  Neoplatonists  and  in  the 
cabala  of  the  Jews.  To  the  pure  theism  of  the 
early  -Tews  and  Arabs,  or  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
who  simply  held  that  God  directly  made  and 
willed  all  tbinf^.  this  idea  was  utterly  opposed. 
Consequently,  the  Old  Testament  contains  no 
trace  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Gnostics 
and  Manichnans  welcomed  the  doctrine,  and 
the  more  speculative  or  mvstical  of  the  Church 
Fathers  found  in  it  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
(■11   oi  man  and  the  doetiine  of  evil  spirita. 
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All  are  "dredi^  their  weird,"  or  undergoing 
penance  for  sins.  This  considerable  step 
toward  reconciling  the  exiitence  of  suffering 
with  that  of  a  merciful  Ood  was  set  forth  by 
Porphyry  and  Origen,  and  passed  from  the 
East,  with  alt  the  Strang  heresies  of  "  illu- 
mination," in  all  probabiliW;  through  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Cairene  Rouse  of  Light  and 
the  Knights  Templars,  into  the  doctrines  of  tiie 
obscure  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe. 
Tbe  Taborites,  an  extreme  branch  of  the  Huss- 
ites, are  said  to  have  believed  in  transmigra-/ 
tion.  The  Druids  taught  it,  and  of  late  yeara 
it  has  become  familiar  through  the  writiiu«  of 
Mme.  Blavatsky  and  the  members  of  the  Theo- 
sophic  Society.   See  TBANaMiOBATiOK  oj'  Soulb. 

Me'teor,  term  used  to  denote  many  differ- 
ent objects  and  phenomena,  generally  of  short 
duration,  that  have  their  place  in  tbe  atmos- 
phere. Thus  there  are  atrial  mtteoTs,  as  winds, 
tornadoes,  etc. ;  aqueous  meteors,  as  fogs,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  etc;  luminous  meteors,  or  those  due 
to  the  action  on  light  of  elements  in  the  air, 
as  rainbows,  halos,  parhelias,  mirages,  etc.; 
electrical  mtteore,  as  lightnings,  auroras,  etc.; 
and  igneous  met  eon,  as  shooting  or  falling 
stars,  star  showers,  bolides  or  fireballs,  aSrolites 
or  meteorites,  etc.  Jn  present  usage  the  term 
meteor  is  generally  limited  to  tbe  last  group,  or 
to  the  Igneous  meteors.  The  shooting  stars  are 
of  all  degrees  of  brightness.  Some  are  so  faint 
that  one  looking  at  them  cannot  he  certain 
that  he  sees  anything,  and  some  are  visible 
only  in  a  telescope.  Others  may  be  brighter 
than  the  planets,  or  even  than  the  moon.  These 
are  celled  holidee  or  fireballs,  or  by  older  wri- 
ters ftging  dragons.  The  larger  fireballs  often 
explode  into  fragments,  the  parts  chasing  one 
another  across  the  sky  or  scattering  in  differ- 
ent directions.  In  some  cases  terrific  explo- 
sions, as  of  distant  and  numerous  cannon,  are 
heard  over  all  the  region  a  few  minutes  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  body.  These  are  called 
detonating  meteors.  At  times  from  these  de- 
tonating meteors  come  down  stony  fragments, 
scattering  themselves  over  a  region  miles  in 
extent,  and  usually  striking  tbe  ground  \dth 
enough  force  to  bury  themselves  in  soft  earth 
1  or  2  ft.  These  fragments  are  called  otolites 
or  meteorites.  Especially  brilliant  meteoric 
showers  are  seen  in  August  and  November — the 
November  showers  being  most  brilliant  every 
thirty-three  years.  See  Asteboid  ;  CouEr; 
Planet;  Stab. 

Me'teorite,  Meteor'olite,  or  A'Srolite,  terAis 
used  to  denote  a  solid  body  that  has  fallen 
from  the  heavens.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  small  luminous  bodies  that 
fiash  across  the  sky  every  bright  night,  visit- 
ing us  in  large  numbers  at  stated  periods,  and 
called  shooting  star«.  A  genuine  meteorite 
may  flash  across  the  sky,  become  visible,  and 
yet  pass  on  without  sending  to  the  earth  any 
evidence  of  its  true  character;  but  ven"  fre- 
quently it  falls  to  the  earth.  These  bodies 
have  been  observed  to  fall  in  all  ages  of  the 
world;  and  doubtless  the  earliest  account  we 
have  of  any  one  of  them  is  Joshua  x,  11.  The 
celebrated  black  stone,  Hajar  el  Aswad,  that 
forms  an  object  of  adoration  of  the  pilgrima 
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to  tbe  Kaaba  nt  Mecck,  ib  doubtleM  one  of 
these  bodiea;  and  some  thiiifc  that  the  image 
which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  (Acts  xlx,  35), 
and  was  worshiped  by  the  Epheaiaiu,  was  also 
an  aerolite. 

Meteorites  contain  no  elements,  w  far  as  is 
known,  which  have  not  been  found  on  the 
earth,  but  these  elements  are  compounded  dif- 
ferentlj  from  that  of  any  terrestrial  minerals. 
Iron  is  always  present,  usually  in  metallic 
form  and  combined  with  nickel.  The  stones 
from  different  meteors  differ  much  in  their 
structure,  though  they  may  be  grouped  in 
a  few  well-mariied  classes.  In  general,  the 
meteorites  resemble  the  igneous  more  than  the 
other  rocks  of  the  earth's  erust.  The  iron 
masses  have  a  crystalline  structure,  which  is 
revealed  by  polishing  a  surface  and  etching  it 
with  acid.  It  is  now  fully  understood  that  me- 
teorites form  a  few  s^cimens  of  countless  small 
bodies  or  fragments,  invisible  in  the  most  pow- 
erful telescopes,  which  are  moving  like  planets 
or  comets  in  eccentric  orbits  around  the  sun. 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  contains  a  meteorite  brought  by 
Pear^  from  Greenland,  1SS7,  one  of  three  which 
he  discovered,  1SS4,  one  weighing  ninety  tons, 
the  largest  known. 

HateoroI'Dgy,  science  which  treats  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  falls  naturally  into  two  branch- 
ea^meteorology  proper  and  climatology.  Me- 
teorology proper  treats  of  the  weather  and  its 
causes,  and  of  the  physical  laws  involved,  in- 


included  everything  supposed  to  be  aErial, 
bracing  tome  things  now  known  to  be  astro- 
nomical, as  comets  and  meteors.  As  it  lacked 
the  means  of  accurate  observation,  it  came  to 
rely  on  pseudo-obaervations,  and  by  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  become  thoroughly  astrological. 
A  new  and  better  era  was  begun  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  thermometer  (before  15B7)  and 
barometer  (1643).  Two  hundred  years  were 
spent  in  developing  these  instruments  and  in- 
venting new  ones,  in  gathering  the  enormous 
harvest  of  facts  render«l  possible  by  them,  and 
in  drawing  the  plain  deductions  from  these 
facts,  when  a  new  era  was  initiated  by  the  use 
of  the  synchronous  weather  map. 

The  weather  map  is  a  chart  on  which  are 
graphically  represented  meteorological  data 
taken  simultaneously  over  the  entire  area  it 
represents.  To  make  the  map  useful  for  fore- 
casting, the  data  must  be  collected  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  chart  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay— within  two  or  three  hours  of  taking  the 
observations,  if  possible,  and  within  four  at  the 
outside.  The  immediate  collection  of  the  data 
could  not  be  put  into  operation  until  the  suc- 
cessful trial,  1835,  of  the  electric  telegraph  and 
its  extension  to  a  considerable  number  of 
widely  separated  plans,  1847.  In  1856  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry  began  the  use  of  the  first  im- 
mediate weather  map.  It  was  a  wall  map 
with  movable  Bymbols,  posted  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Prom  the  map  Prof.  Henry 
deduced  certain  conclusions  concerning  the 
weather,  which  he  sent  to  Congress.  In  1857 
!«  Verner,  in  Prance,  began  the  publication 
of  an  international  bulletin  (a  statement  of 
17  D  2. 
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current  meteorological  data,  but  not  reduced 
to  chart  form),  and  from  these  be  b^^o  pre- 
dictions for  the  ports,  1800.  Un  September  16, 
1863,  be  printed  the  weather  map  for  that 
day  and  distributed  it  to  his  correspondents. 
This  was  the  first  current  weather  map  pub- 
lished, and  the  series  has  been  continuen  since 
without  interruption.  It  give»  ^^i]?  tl>8  air 
pressure  and  winds  for  central  and  W.  Europe. 
The  oftlcial  series  of  weather  mape  in  the 
U.  S.  began  with  tri-daiiy  maps,  November  1, 
ISTO.  They  were  in  manuscript,  and  were 
made  both  in  Washington  and  Chicago.     They 


The  next  series  of  toRcial  weather  maps  \  .. 
that  of  the  British  Meteorological  Olllce,  which 
first  appeared  in  printed  form  in  the  bulletin 
for  March  23,  1872.  In  what  follows,  reference 
is  always  made  to  the  Washington  map  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  maps  issued  at  other 
U.  S,  stations  differ  in  some  details  from  the 
Washington  map,  and  the  maps  of  the  other 
national  services,  although  occupied  with  the 
same  meteorological  elements  and  serving  the 
same  purposes,  differ  in  many  detaib. 

The  observations  are  taken  at  8  ajt.  and 
8  P.U.,  in  75tb  meridian  time.  This  is  what 
is  called  Eastern  time,  and  is  closely  the  local 
time  of  Philadelphia  and  nearly  that  of 
Washington.  It  is  about  seven  o'clock  local  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louts,  and  New  Orleans;  about  six 
o'clock  for  Helena,  Denver,  Santa  F6,  and  El 
Paso,  and  about  five  o'clock  for  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland.  The 
observations  are  taken  as  nearly  simnltane- 
ously,  and  as  nearly  in  the  same  way,  with  aa 
similar  instruments  as  possible.  They  are  eol- , 
lected  at  Washington,  reduced  to  maps,  the 
forecasts  made,  and  the  maps  published  within 
about  three  hours  from  the  time  of  observa- 
tion. The  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  as  . 
shown  by  the  barometer  are  reduced  to  sea 
level  before  they  are  entered  on  the  map. 

Forecasts  for  short  periods  ahead  (thirty-six 
hours  generally  in  the  U.  6.)  are  made  by 
nearly  all  the  official  weather  services  by 
means  of  the  weather  map.  The  genera!  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  forecasts  are  made  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Lows  or  cyclones 
(i.e.,  areas  of  lowest  pressures)  appearing  in 
view  to  the  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Lake  Huron 
generally  direct  their  course  across  the  Great 
Lakes;  those  appearing  in  view  to  the  E.  of 
this  meridian  usually  pass  up  N.  in  a  path 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  All  usually 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  U.  8.  on  the  latitude 
of  New  England  or  the  provinces.  (2)  Highs 
or  anticyclones  (culminations  of  highest  pres- 
sures) usually  take  a  more  erratic  course,  with 
more  varying  velocity.  They  usually  leave  the 
U.  S.  on  the  latitude  of  the  middle  Atlantic 
coasL  (3)  Lows  are  more  intense,  better  de- 
fined, and  run  on  more  B.  courses  in  the  cold 
than  in  the  hot  season.  In  July  and  August 
the^  are  especially  weak,  ill  denned,  and  er- 
ratic. The  highs  are  more  inclined  to  become 
stationary  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

(4)  The  lows  from  the  W.  Indies  are  the 
most  violent.  Next  to  these  the  most  violent 
are  from  the  high  NW.    Th9Be  from  tl^  W., 


lufte  from  the  W 
LiOOgTC 


,  and  Gulf  are  tftaerallj  gentle, 
. .  usually  afford  abundant  predpita . 
(6)   Severe  local   atonuB  generally  ( 


the  8.  of  a  very  motit  abd  unwasonably  warm 
low,  espedallj  if  the  latter  extends  a  trough 
of  low  preaaure  to  the  southward. 

Many  local  signs,  crystallized  into  the  form 
of  popular  weather  proverba,  are  of  use  in  pre- 
dictions. This  i>  especially  true  of  the  aunset 
ligns,  as  they  indicate  the  character  of  W.  or 
approaching  weather.  The  veriflcation  of  pre- 
dictions is  difficult.  With  the  beet  means 
available,  the  foreeaata  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau give  a  verification  of  SS  or  90  per  cent. 
The  precipitation  ia  especially  important  in 
public  estimation,  but  the  exact  time  and  place 
of  ita  occurrence  are  especially  hard  to  fore- 
cast. Verified  by  the  same  methods,  the  popu- 
lar paradoxes  in  weather  forecasts  get  oiJy 
about  50  per  cent,  but  a  generous  public  for- 
ged their  failures  and  remembers  their  suc- 
cesaes.    See  Climate;  Weathbb. 

Me'ter,  the  measure  of  rhythm;  adaptation 
of  speech  to  measurement  by  rhythmical  units ; 
the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables  or 
words,  depending  upon  the  number,  quantity, 
and  accent  of  svllables,  and  their  division  into 
feet;  the  smallest  recurring  combination  of 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  Particular 
results  of  the  process  are  called  mefers.  Meters 
are  distinguished  by  the  kind  of  feet  and  the 
number  of  feet  in  a  line.  The  principal  kinds 
of  feet  which  occur  in  English  verse  are  lam- 


lowed   hy  aa  unaccented   syllable;    dactyl,   an 

accented  followed  by  two  unaccente 

and  anapest,  two  unaccented  folloi 


accented  followed  by  two  unaccented  syllables: 
and  anapest,  two  unaccented  followed  by  one 
accented  syllable.     According  to  the  number  of 


B  the  meter  of  that  line  ia  distin- 
guished as  dimeter,  a  line  consisting  of  two 
feet;  hexameter,  six  feet,  etc.  Thus  a  line 
made  up  of  aix  iambic  feet  is  called  iambic 
hexameter,  also  known  as  the  Alexandrine 
measure;  a  line  of  five  iambic  feet  ia  called 
iambic  pentameter,  or  heroic  measure ;  a  line 
of  three  trochftic  feet  is  known  aa  trochaic  tri- 
meter, etc.  A  quatrain  of  four  iambic  tetra- 
meters is  called  long  meter;  a  i^uatrain  of 
four  iambic  trimeters  with  an  additional  foot 
in  the  third  line  is  called  short  meter;  com- 
mon meter  or  ballad  meter  oonsists  of  a  quat- 
r^n  of  four  iambie  tetrameters  alternating 
with  three.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feet: 

Trochee    i—»);   "Tall  and  stately  in  the 

Iambus  (b — } ;  "  I  blame  you  not  for  prais- 
ing Oesar  so." 

Dactyl  ( — nr)  ;  "Entered  with  serious  mien 
and  ascended  the  at«ps  of  the  altar." 

Anapest  (n> — );  "Macedonia  sends  forth 
her  invincible  race." 

Heth'odiBm,  form  of  church  life  and  polity 
which  originated  in  England  durii^  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Ig  1T29  John  Wesley,  with  his 
brother  Charles  and  a  few  other  associates  at 
Oxford,  organized  a- meeting  for  their  mutual 
moral  Improvement.     They  were  soon  joined 
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by  others,  tilt  at  the  end  of  six  years  they 
numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  term  Meth- 
odists was  applied  to  them  on  account  of  their 
methodical  mode  of  life  and  work.  In  the 
early  part'of  1730  Whitefield  set  the  first  ex- 
ample (if  open-air  preaching  at  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol.  A  few  simple  rales  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Wesltys,  which,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, are  still  rect^nized  as  the  General 
Rules  by  all  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  articles  which  Wesley  prepared  for  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America  were  taken  sub- 
stantially from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Methodism  holds  that  the 
salvation  or  nonsalvation  of  each  human  being 
depends  solely  on  his  own  tree  action;  it  is 
Anninian  in  distinction  from  Calvinistic.  It 
emphasises  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  «.«.,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  to  the  justified  sinner.  It  also 
makes  prominent  the  doctrine  of  Christian  per- 
fection, or  perfect  love.  The  first  assembly 
that  took  the  name  of  "conference"  was  held 
in  the  Foundery,  London,  June  26,  1744,  and 
thereafter  annually.  Methodism  helds  to  no 
inspired  or  divinely  imposed  church  polity.  In 
Great  Britain  it  reco^xes  but  one  or<ier  of 
clergy,  while  in  America  it  has  provided  two. 


"  Deed  of  Declaration,''  a  plan  for  the  per- 
petuity of  the  societies.  In  this  instrument 
100  preachers  named  were  declared  to  be  the 
legal  conference,  and  their  character  and  pow- 
ers were  clearly  defined.  The  provisions  of  this 
deed  have  remained  substantially  the  same  to 
the  present  time.  These  members  are  tech- 
nicallv  called  "  The  Legal  Hundred,"  By  the 
"Deed  of  Declaration"  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical government  is  vested  exclusively   i 


hands  of  the  clergy.  The  ministry  is  itinerant, 
preachers  being  appoint«d  to  a  church  for  a 
single  year,  and  eligible  to  continue  in  one 
circuit  not  more  than  three  consecutive  years. 
The  branch  known  as  (7alt>inuJto  Methoditlt 
arose  from  a  diversity  of  view  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  on  doctrinal  points,  the  former 
advocating  the  Arminian  theol(^  and  the  lat- 
ter the  Calvinistic.  The  lletfu)ditt  yew  Con- 
nection originated  in  1707.  Alexander  Kilham, 
an  ordained  traveling  preacher,  made  charges 
against  the  ministers  by  whom  the  body  was 
governed.  These  charges  were  judged  by  the 
conference  of  1706  to  be  slanderous,  and  after 
trial  Kitham  was  expelled.  He  drew  after 
him  about  6.000  membera,  7A«  Primitw 
MtlModisti  originated,  1610,  in  oonsequenee  of 
a  controversy  about  the  propriety  of  holding 
earn];  meetings.    The  BibU  OKrittians  were  or- 

S.nieed,  1315,  by  William  O'Bryan,  a  Wesleyan 
ethodist  local  preacher,  who  separated  him- 
self from  that  l>ody.  The  lesser  secessions 
from  the  Wesleyan  Church  are  chiefiy  ths 
Band-Room  Methodists,  who  originated  in  Man- 
chester, IROO;  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  Ire- 
land, IBIS;  the  Protestant  Methodists,  1826; 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  1836;  and 
the  Reformed  Methodists,  184Q.  The  last  three 
were  merged  under  the  name  of  the  UiUUi 
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Methodiat  Free  Church,  18G7,  and  fn  190T  the 
Methodiat  New  ConnectiDn,  the  Bible  Chru- 
tians,  and  the  Uoited  Methodist  Free  Church 
united  under  the  name  ot  the  United  Methodist 
Otutrok. 

Uethodisu  in  the  U.  S. — The  Methodist 
Bpisoopal  Church  u  the  original  and  largest 
body  of  Methodists  in  the  U.  S.  In  1768  the 
flrat  chapel  was  dedicated  in  John  Street,  New 
York;  and,  1770,  the  first  Methodiat  Church 
in  Philadelphia  was  erected.  The  first  American 
conference  waa  held  17T3,  and  consisted  of  ten 
preachers,  all  of  European  birth.  At  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1641  the  case  of  James  O. 
Andrew,  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  had  come 
into  possession  of  alaves  subsequently  to  hia 
election,  came  before  the  Conference.  Airan^- 
mento  were  made  for  a  peaceful  separation  and 
an  equitable  division  of  piopertj.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  slaveholding  conferences  met  at 
LouiBTille,  Kf .,  May  1,  1846,  and  declared  the 
conferences  there  represented  to  be  a  distinct 
connection  under  the  name  of  the  Methodiat 
Episcopal  Churolk,  Bouth,  This  Church,  In 
econom;f  and  doctrine,  is  very  similar  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  waa  ormnized  by  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1S30, 
primarily  for  the  alleged  reason  that  its  gov- 
ernment secured  to  the  itinerant  ministers  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  Church,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  classes  of  ministers,  and 
of  all  the  people.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
OotineetioH  of  America  was  organized  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Mav  31,  1S43.  In  doctrine  and  religious 
usages  this  body  Is  strictly  Methodistic     Op- 

CitioB  to  slavery  was  a  principal  cause  of 
organisation.  In  1816  a  general  convention 
of  colored  Methodists  organised  a  separate 
Churdi,  "  In  order  to  secure  their  privileges 
and    promote    union   among    themselvea."      In 
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1819  a  seoesslon  from  this  Church  was  or- 
ganiBed,  nnder  the  title  of  the  African  Meth- 
odiat Epis^pal  Zion  Church.  The  Colored 
Methodist  Epiacopal  Church  in  America  was 
organized,  1870,  from  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Other  Meth- 
odiat bodies  are  the  Evangelical  Association, 
organized  IBOO,  largely  Oerman;  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  also  mostly  German;  and 
the  Free  Methodist  Church,  organized  ISflO. 

Heth'yl  Al'cohol,  or  Wood  Naph'tha,  liquid 
found  associated  with  acetic  acid  in  the  watery 
product  from  the  distillation  of  wood ;  it  may 
also  be  formed  i  1 )  hy  treating  methyl  chloride 
with  potassic  hydrate;  (2)  by  distilling  oil  of 
wintorgreen,  which  is  chiefly  methyl  sahcylate, 
with  potosaic  hydrate.  Methyl  alcohol  is  a 
colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  purely  spir- 
ituous odor,  like  that  of  common  alcohol;  sp. 
gr.  =  0.8142  at  0°  C;  bolls  at  66°-fl0.5'; 
burns  with  a  pale  Same,  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  alcohol  in  spirit  lamps.  It  mixes 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  dissolves  fixed 
and  volatile  oils  and  most  resins;  unites  di- 
rectly with  home  substances,  forming  com- 
pounds like  the  alcoholates,  in  which  it  takes 
the  place  of  water  of  crystallization;  thus  with 


CH.0  +  0  =  HOHO,  -I-  H,0.  Calcic  hypochlo^ 
rite  (bleaching  powder)  converts  it  into  chlo- 
roform. 

Met'ici,  foreigners  who  resided  in  Athens. 
In  30a  B.O.  they  numbered  10,000.  They  had 
to  choose  B  protector  from  amonK  the  Athenian 
citizens  to  represent  them  in  sTl  official  acts. 
In  return  for  this  protection  the  men  paid  a 
capitation  tax  of  12  drachmte  (about  92.40), 
while  widows  paid  S  drachmte.  Neglect  to  pay 
this  tax  was  punished  with  sale  into  slavery, 
as  was  also  the  ill^al  assumption  of  the 
active  rights  of  citizenship.  They  might  not 
marry  free-bom  Athenian  women,  nor  own  real 
estate,  but  still  they  had  to  pay  the  extraor- 
dinary war  taxes.  In  solemn  processions  the; 
acted  as  bearera  of  paraaola  and  vases.  In  re- 
turn for  special  services  to  the  state  they 
mi^ht  be  advanced  to  the  position  of  laoteleis, 
which  freed  them  from  the  capitation  tax  and 
from  the  necessity  of  having  patron,  and  put 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  free-bom 
citizens  as  far  as  regarded  the  owning  of  real 
estate  and  the  performance  of  liturgies,  but 
did  not  confer  on  them  the  right  to  vote. 

He'tls,  dan^ter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  was  the  ^rsoniflcation  of  wisdom,  and. 
was  the  first  wife  of  Zeus,  who  swallowed  her 
because  of  a  prophecy  that  her  child  would 
dethrone  its  father.  In  this  way  it  came  about 
that  Athene  was  bom  from  the  head  of  Zeus 
himself,  and  Metis  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to 

Meton'ic  Cy'de.    See  Lukab  Ctclh. 

Heton'ymy,  figure  of  speech  by 'which  the 
name  of  an  idea  or  thing  ia  substituted  for 
another  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to  it. 
ThUB  the  effect  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cause,  as  when  pray  hair  stands  for  old  age; 


or  a  part  for  a  whole,  as  the  keel  for  the  whole 
■hip. 

Hi'tre,  or  Me'ter,  the  linear  base  of  the 
metric  sjitera  of  weights,  meaanres,  and  i 
eya.  Theoretically,  it  is  the  Tgmfarw  part 
of  the  quELdramt  of  a  terrestrial  meridiaD 
actually,  it  is  the  length  of  a  bar  ol  platinun 
designed  to  represent  that  dimension  (3.2S0S&S 
It.  =:39.3T0TB  in.),  now  depoaitsd  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Archives  of  France  in  Paris.  See 
Mrraic  Sibtkm. 

Met'iic  Sys'tem,  ejitem  of  weights  and  meas- 
urea  designed  to  remove  the  contUBion  ariaine 
out  of  the  ezcesaire  diversity  of  weights  and 
meaaures  prevailing  in  the  world,  by  substitut- 
ing in  place  of  the  arbitrary  and  loconslBtent 
systems  actually  in  use  a.  single  one  constructed 
on  scientific  principles  and  resting  on  a  natural 
and  invariable  standard.  The  units  of  the 
metric  system  are  five,  vii.: 

1.  The  meter  {the  unit  of  length)=  3.280899 
ft  =  39.37079  in- 

2.  The  are  (the  unit  of  surface)  :=the 
■quare  of  the  del[Bmeterz=  119.60332  sq.  yds. 

3.  The  liter  (the  unit  of  capacity)  =:the 
cube  of  one  tenth  of  a  meter  =  0.26418636  gal. 
=  1.0867454  qt8.  =  2.1134908  pta. 

4.  The  stere  (the  unit  of  solidity)  ^one 
cubic   meter  =:  36.336636    cubic    ft.  =  1.308764 


B.  The  gram  (the  unit  of  weight)  = 
16.43234874  grains  troy. 

Each  unit  lias  its  decimal  multiples  and  eub- 
multiptea;  tliat  is,  weights  and  measures  ten 
times  larger  or  ten  times  smaller  than  the  unit 
of  the  denomination  preceding.  These  multi- 
ples and  subraultiples  are  indicated  by  prefixes 
placed  before  the  names  of  the  sereral  funda- 
mental units.  The  prefixes  denoting  multiples 
are  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  are 
delta,  ten;  hecto,  hundred;  kiU>,  thousand;  and 
mj/ria,  ten  thousand.  Those  denoting  suhmul- 
tiples  are  from  the  L^tin,  and  are  deoi,  tenth; 
cent),  hundredth ;  and  millt,  thousandth.  The 
unit  of  itinerary  measure  is  the  kilometer, 
which  is  equal  to.  0.62138  m.  The  unit  of 
land  measure  is  the  hectare,  equal  to  2.47114 
acres.  The  unit  of  commercial  weight  is  the 
kilogram,  equal  to  2.20462126  lb.  avoirdupoU. 
The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  by  forty- 
three  governments,  including  the  most  impor- 
tant nations  of  Europe,  except  Denmark,  nearly 
ell  the  countries  of  Central  and  S.  America, 
Mexico,  the  W.  Indies,  Japan,  Java,  and  China, 
except  in  the  interior.  Morocco,  Siam,  Persia, 
and  the  African  races  have  not  adopted  it.  In 
the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  the  use  of  the 
system  is  permitted  by  law,  but  not  oom- 
pulsory. 

Metric  Tables.— 

UnEAB   IfEASUSE 

10  millimeters  =  1  centimeter 
10  centimeters    ^  1  decimeter 
10  decimeters     ^  1  meter 
10  meters  =  1  dckameter 

10  diameters    =  1  hektometer 
.  10  hekbaueters  ^  I  kilometer 


METRIC  TABLES 


1  mile  =    l.ei  kilometers 

1  meter       =3Q.37  inches 
1  kilometers     .62  miles 

BQUAJtE  MEASDHE 

100  square  millimeters   ^  1  sq.  centimeter 

100  square  centimeters   ^  1  sq.  decimeter 

100  square  decimeters     =  1  sq.  meter 

100  square  meters  =;  1  sq.  deiuimeter 

100  square  dekameters   =  1  sq.  hektometer 

100  square  hektometars  ^  1  sq.  kilometer 

TABLE  OF  KQUtTAXENTS 

1  square  yard    ^  .84    square  meter 


1  I 


=    .405  hekUre 

=  l.S       square  yards 

=  2.47    oorea 


B  called  a  stere  when  used 


The  square  dekameter  and  the  square  hek- 
tometer, when  used  to  measure  land,  are  called, 
respectively,  the  are  and  the  bektue   (ha.). 

CDBIO  HEABtlBE 

1,000  cubic  millimeters  =1  cubic  centimeter 

1,000  cubic  centimeters  =  1  cubic  decimeter 

1,000  cubic  decimeters  =  1  cubic  meter 

1,000  cubic  meUrs  =1  cubic  dekameter 

1,000  cubic  dekameters  ^1  cubic  hektometer 

1,000  cubic  hektometers  =  1  cubic  kilometer 

The  cubic  meter  i. 
in  measuring  wood. 

TABLK  OT  XCJCITAUUTTB 

I  cubic  inch  =:  16.4     cubic  centimeters 

1  cubic  foot  =28.3     cubic  decimeters 

1  cubic  yard  =      ,76  cubic  meter 

1  cubic  centimeter  :=      .6     cubic  inch 

1  cubic  decimeter  =     .4    cubic  foot 

1  cubic  meter  =   1.31  cubic  yards 

UEABtlBBS   OP  CAPACITT 

10  centiliters  =:  1  deciliter 
10  deciliters     =1   liUr 
10  liters  =1  dekaliter 

10  dekaliters  =  1  hektoliter 
10  hektoliters  =  1  kiloliter 

TABLE  CF  EQUIVALENTS 

1  dry  quart      =  1.1     liters 

1  liquid  quart  =:    .95  titer 

1  bushel  =   .36  hektoliter 

1  liter  =    .91  dry  ouart 

1  liter  =1.06  liquid  quarts 

1  hektoliter      =  2.84  busLeU 

MEASUBEa   OF   WEIGHT 

ID  centigrams   ^1  decigram 
•"    '     ■  =1  gram 

-  1  dekagram 
=  1  bektogrom 
s  ^  1  kilogram 
^a  metric  ton^ 
the  weight  of  1 
cu.   m.  of  water. 

TABLK  or  BQUIVALEnra 
1  pound  avoirdupois  =:   .45  kilogram 
1  ton  =.  .91  metric  ton 

1  kilogram  =2.2    pds.  avoirduj 

1  metric  ton 


10  decigrams 
10  grams 
10  dekagrams   : 
10  bekt^ra 
fiSyO  kihjgram 
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METRONOME 

Met'ronoiiu,  in  tnnsie,  an  Inttrument  for 
th«  measurement  uid  regulatioti  of  time.  Ah 
the  directive  termg  usiuily  prefixed  to  muaic&l 
oompositionB,  Bueh  as  ad^io,  lento,  andante, 
aUegro,  etc.,  can  give  to  the  performer  oul]'  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  rate  or  Telocity  in- 
tended b;  the  compowr,  Tarimia  means  have 
been  emplojed  to  indicate  the  speed  with  mote 
!_!__      mu_  — .. ^^  invented  by  John 


t  the  B 


Emperor  of  Austria,  and  brought  into  use  in 
the  earl;  pdrt  of  the  nineteenth  centurf,  is  a 
simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  any 
degree  of  slowness  or  rapiditj  can  be  marked, 
and  practically  shown  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness. The  instrument  is  small  and  portable, 
in  form  between  that  of  the  pyramid  and  the 
obelisk,  and  consists  of  an  inverted  steel  pen- 
dulum {S  or  ft~in.  long},  on  which  is  a  sliding 
weight  which  may  be  moved  up  or  down  the 
pendulum,  and  thus  brought  opposite  to  any 
of  the  hgures  on  a  graduated  scale  in  its  rear. 
The  pendulum  is  moved  by  simple  wheelwork, 
and  makes  a  loud  tick  for  every  vibration.  The 
sliding  weight  determines  the  rat«  of  vibra- 
tion. If  it  is  near  the  point  of  suspension,  the 
motion  will  be  rapid;  and  the  rapidity  de- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  weight  is  moved 
toward  the  remote  end.  In  practical  use  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  how  many  minims, 
crotchets,  etc.,  of  a  given  piece  of  music  are  to 
be  performed  in  one  minute.  The  numbers  on 
the  scale  have  therefore  reference  to  a  minute 
of  time — i.e.,  when  the  weight  is  placed  at  60, 
fifty  beats  or  ticks  will  occur  in  each  minute; 
when  at  100,  one  hundred  beats  in  a  minnte, 
etc.  The  rate  at  which  any  piece  of  music  is 
to  be  played  is  thus  easily  found  when  the 
metronome  mark  is  placed  by  the  composer  at 
the  beginning.  For  example,  P  =  60,  means 
that  when  the  sliding  weight  is  placed  at  that 
figure  on  the  graduated  scale,  the  pendulum 
will  vibrate  once  for  every  minim  in  the  music, 
and  that  there  will  be  Ufty  minims  (or  their 
value  in  other  notes)  in  a  minute  of  actual  or 
clock  time. 

Metroio'raB,  ( 1 )  a  philosopher  of  Chios 
(330  B.C.)  ;  (2)  an  Epicurean  of  Athens  (277 
B.C.);  <3)  a  rhetorician  and  statesman  of 
Scepsis  under  Mithridatos  Eupator  (140  B.a.)  ; 
(4)  a  philosopher  of  Stratonicea  (110  B.C.); 
(6)  a  Ireedman  of  Cieero;  (S)  a  writer  of 
epigrams  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

UA'wja,  Qvintin.    See  Mabsts. 

Het'temldi,  Clemens  Wemel  Nepomnk  Lo- 
tliar  (Prince),  1773-1869;  Austrian  states- 
man; b.  Coblentz;  was  sent  in  diplomatic 
service  to  The  Hague,  1794;  secretary  of  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt,  17S7-S9;  ambassador  at 
Dresden,  1601;  at  Berlin,  1803-,  at  Paris,  1S0«; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1809;  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  1821-48.  He  kept  Austria  out 
of  the  great  conflict  of  1818  until  she  could 
make  her  own  conditions  for  her  participation, 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814,  of  which 
he  was  president,  he  procured  for  Austria  a 
great  extension  of  territory  and  a  prominent 
pOBiti<Hi  in  Germany  and  Italy.  By  the  con- 
gresses   of    Aix-la-Chapelle,    1818 ;     Carlsbad, 


IBIS;  Vienna,  1820;  UybMti,  1821;  Verona, 
1822;  HOnchengratz,  1833;  TOplitz,  1835,  etc., 
and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance  he  succeeded 
in  suppressing  almost  every  national  or  lib- 
eral movement  in  Europe. 

Ueti,  city  and  fortress  of  Germany;  in 
Alsace-Lorraine;  on  the  Hosclle;  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world,  seven  forts 
crowning  the  hills  around  it.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  highest  authorities  of  Lorraine,  of  a  bishop, 
of  a  civil  and  commerciat  tribunal,  etc.,  and 
has  an  academy,  college,  two  seminaries,  school 
of  artillery,  museum,  library,  and  arsenal. 
Brushes,  fur,  felt,  leather,  paper,  soap,  silk, 
woolens,  embroideries,  drugs,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured, and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  timber,  com,  and  hides.  Met;:,  whose  an- 
cient name  was  Dirodurum  or  Mediomatrica, 
was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the  fifth  century, 
then  became  the  capital  of  Austrasia;  fell,  on 
the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  to 
Germany,  and  was  established  as  a  free  im- 
perial city,  governed  by  a  count  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648,  the  authority  of  France  over  Metz,  as 
well  as  over  Toul  and  Verdun,  was  acknowl- 
edged and  guaranteed.  In  the  War  of  1870-71, 
the  fortress  formed  the  principal  point  of  sup- 
port for  the  imperial  army  drawn  up  along  the 
German  frontier,  and  after  the  first  defeats  at 
Weissenburg  and  Worth  it  served  as  a  retreat 
for  the  largest  part  of  the  army.  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  inclosed  Metz  with  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  and  thus  the  memorable  siege  be- 
gan. On  October  27,  1870,  the  capitulation  wa* 
concluded,  according  to  which  the  fortress  was 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  the  French 
army  to  go  to  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war. 


80,396. 

Met'ni,  Gabriel,  1616-69;   Dutch  painter;  b. 

Leyden;  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Terburg 
and  Gerard  Dow,  but  surpassed  both  in  draw- 
ing ;  left  many  genre  pictures  of  great  excel- 
lence, of  which  the  Iiouvre  possesses  the  most 
famous  examples,  vix.,  the  portrait  of  "Ad- 
miral Tromp,"  "  A  Soldier  Offering  Refresh- 
mentB  to  a  Lady,"  "  A  Chemist  Reading  near 
a  Window,"  and  "The  Fruit  Market  at  Am- 
sterdam." 

Mease  (mUz),  or  Uaoa  (mHs),  river  of  Eu- 
rope which  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Marne;  crosses  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
department  of  Vosges;  traverses  the  depart- 
ments of  Meuse  and  Ardennes ;  on  reaching 
Givet,  enters  Belgium,  and  at  Namur,  where 
it  receives  on  the  left  its  largest  tributary,  the 
Sambre,  changes  its  course  to  HE.,  and  passes 
Liege,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  Oqirthe. 
At  Bommel  it  draws  so  close  to  the  Rhine  as 
to  be  brought  into  communication  with  it; 
finally  turning  NW.,  it  joins  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waal,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  mighty  accumulated  flood 
of  these  streams.  Proceeding  W.  the  Meuse  is 
divided  near  Dordrecht  into  two  great  rivers, 
one  of  which  reaches  Rotterdam;  the  other 
branch  continuee  W.;  and  shortly  after  the 


two  branchea  again  unite  and  diicharge  them- 
selves, amid  shoals  and  quicksaoda.  Into  the 
,)forth  Bea. ;  total  length,  VM  m.,  of  which  460 
are  navigable. 

Mex'ico  (from  Artec  ifetettt,  name  of  a  tute- 
lary divinity),  federal  republic  of  N.  America, 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  continent 
between  the  U.  S.  on  the  N.  and  Ouatemala 
and  British  Honduras  on  the  SE.;  hmited  on 
the  E.  by  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  on  the  W.  and  8W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  main  portion  is  about  1,950 
m.  in  extreme  length  from  NW.  to  SE.,  and 
TOO  n.  wide  in  the  N.  part,  dwindling  to  140 
m.  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Besides 
this  main  body  the  r^ublic  includes  the  two 
peninsulas  of  lower  California  and  Yucatan, 
owing  to  which  the  coast  line  aggregates  over 
6,000  m.;  area  (including  islands)  767,006  sq. 
m.;  pop.  (IBIO)  15,083,207.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-seven  states,  one  federal  district,  and 
three  territories.  The  chief  cities  are  Mexico 
(capital),  Puebia,  Guadalajara,  San  Luis  fo- 
tosi,  Leon,  Monterey,  Pachuca,  Zacatecas,  Guan- 
ajuato, Merida,  Querftaro,  Mot^lia,  Oaxaca, 
Orizaba,  Agues  Calientes,  Saltillo,  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  Vera  Cruz.  Toluca,  Celaya. 

The  coastB  are  deeply  indented  with  numer- 
ous bays  and  gulfs.  The  principal  gulfs  are 
those  of  Mexico  and  California.  The  gulfs  of 
Campeche  and  Tehuantepec  wash  respectively 
the  H.  and  S.  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec. The  harbors  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  the  commerce  Is  quite  unimportant,  are 
excellent.  Those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
Progreso,  Compeache,  Tabasco,  Coatzacoaleos, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Tuxpan.  The  ports  of  Tampico 
on  the  Panuco,  and  Matamoroe  on  the  Rio 
Grande  should  also  be  mentioned.  By  far  the 
most  commodious  harbors  are  those  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  principal 
being  Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San  Bias,  Mazat- 
lan,  Guayntas,  and  la  Paz.  In  no  part  within 
30  m.  of  the  sea  does  the  land  rise  higher  than 
1,000  ft.,  except  perbaps  in  Chiapas;  but  the 
traveler  journeying  inland  from  either  side  N. 
of  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  climbs  by  a  suc- 
cession of  gigantic  terraced  mountains  to  a 
table-land  witii  a  mean  elevation  of  8,000  ft. 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  enters  Mexico 
from  Guatemala,  and  attains  its  maximum  ele- 
vation somewhat  S.  of  the  parallel  of  Mexico 
City,  between  Toluca  on  one  side  and  Jaiapa 
and  Cordova  on  the  other,  where  several  peaks 
rise  to  15,000  and  17,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Farther  N.  the  Sierra  Madre  runs  N.  by  W. 
toward  Guanajuato;  nca,r  it,  it  separates  into 
three  distinct  branches.  The  central  branch, 
or -Cordillera  de  Anahuac,  the  highest  of  three, 
takes  successively  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Acha, 
Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  Sierra  Verde,  and  Sierra 
de  las  GruUas.    The  W.  chain  is  the  Cordillera 

firoper.  The  volcanoes,  Popocatepetl  (17,708 
t.),  Orizaba  (18,314),  Iztaccihuatl  (16,076), 
Toluca,  Jorullo,  and  Colima  (12,743),  form  an 
B.  and  W.  line  nearly  across  the  republic.  The 
largest  river  is  the  BJo  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Rio 
Grande,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  with 
the  U.  B.,  collecting  the  wafers  of  the  Mexican 
rivers,  Conchos,  ^ada,  and  Sabinai.  Other 
rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf,  ia  order  from  the 


N.,  are  the  Santander,  Panuco,  Alvarado,  Coat- 
zacoaleos, Grijalva  or  Tabasco,  and  Usuma- 
sinta.  The  Chimalapa.  Verde,  Mescala  or 
Balsas,  and  Santiago  or  Levma  (named  in  their 
order  from  8.  to  N.)  are  the  largest  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Pacific.  Principal  among  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  California  are 
the  Guliacan,  Fuerte,  Mayo,  Yaqui,  and  Colo- 
rado. The  most  important  lakes  are  Tezcuco, 
Chaico,  XocUmiIca,  Xaltocan,  Zumpango,  San 
Cristobal,  and  Chapala. 

In  point  of  climate  Mexico  is  divided  into 
three  great  terraces:  the  coast  r^on,  or 
tierras   calientes    (hot    lands);    the    mountain 


(cold  lands].  The  first  region  comprises  all  the 
country  lower  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
the  second  extends  from  3,000  to  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  central  tafcrie-land,  8,000  ft.; 
and  the  third  embraces  all  above  tliis.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  in  the  tierraa  cali- 
entes is  from  75°  to  85° ;  in  the  tierras  tem- 
pladas,  from  65°  to  72° ;  and  in  the  so-called 
coid  regions  the  mean  temperature  is  from 
66°  to  60°  in  the  dry  season,  and  never  higher 
than  80°  In  the  wet.  The  useful  indigenous 
plants  include  mahogany,  tropical  cedar,  ebony, 
rosewood,  and  a  large  number  of  other  cabinet 
woods  in  the  lowlands,  besides  oak  ^d  pine 
in  the  mountains;  rubber,  copal,  and  various 
gums;  jalap,  cassia,  ipecacuanha,  and  many 
other  medicinal  species;  logwood,  amatto,  in- 
digo, cartamo,  and  other  dyea;  and  vamlla. 
Two  species  of  Agave  are  particularly  valuable, 
and  both  are  now  cultivated  on  a  large  scale: 
the  A.  amcriettna,  or  the  maguey  plant  of  the 
high  plateau,  the  juice  of  which,  fermented,  ia 
chlcha,  a  national  beveraee;  and  the  henequett 
plant  of  the  lowlands,  yielding  sisal  hemp,  now 
the  principal  firoduct  of  Yucatan, 

In  mineral  wealth  Mexico  stands  in  the  first 
rank,  and  her  riches  are  practically  inexhaust- 
ible. Nearly  all  the  metals  exist,  but  among 
them  silver  is  especially  prominent.  At  present 
the  great  silver  regions  are  Zacatecas,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Guanajuato,  and 
Hidalgo;  but  there  are  mines  in  nearly  all  the 
states.  Placer  gold  mines  are  proStably  worked 
in  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Guerrero,  and  some  of 
the  N.  states.  Cinnabar  is  widely  distributed. 
Lead  occurs  principally  in  connection  with  sil- 
ver ores,  but  also  separate.  Copper  deposits 
are  said  to  he  very  extensive,  notably  in 
Michoacan.  Chiapas,  and  Sonora.  Tin,  zinc, 
platinum,  bismuth,  antimony,  etc.,  have  been 
reported.  Iron  (magnetic  ore  principally)  oc- 
curs in  immense  and  very  rich  beds.  There  are 
beds  of  coal  in  many  states,  and  that  of 
Coahinea  is  exported  to  the  U.  S,  in  consider- 
able quantities.  That  of  Sonora  is  anthracite. 
Sulphur  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  vol- 
canic craters.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  coast 
lagoons  and  in  mines  of  the  N.  states,  and 
asphaltnm  and  petroleum  are  said  to  he  found 
in  paving  quantities.  Marble  of  fine  quality  is 
mined  in  Mexico.  Nuevo  Leon,  etc.,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  widely  distributed.  The  beautiful 
Mexican  onyx  (a  semi  transparent  alabaster)  is 
quarried  in  Puebia.  Many  kinds  of  precious 
stones  are  reported,  but  tlH  on^  -ones  of  im- 
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(24,000,000;  copper,  016,000,000.  Important 
metallurgical  works  are  carried  on  at  San  Luia 
Potoei,  Monterey,  DurangD,Biid  Aguas  Calientea. 
On  the  higher  landa  maize  and  beans  are  the 
moat  important  agricultural  products;  wheat 
and  other  cereals  grow  well  in  some  places, 
but  are  not  exteosivelj'  cultivated.  Maguey  is 
largely  grown  in  many  places.  In  the  tierraa 
templadas  and  calientes  the  principal  crops, 
besides  maize  and  manioc,  are  coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality,  especially  in  Vera  Cruz  and 
Ckilima;  tobacco  in  Vera  Crui,  Jalisco,  Oazaca, 
etc.;  cacao  in  Tabasco  and  Campeache;  rioe  in 
MoreloB  and  the  gulf  statea ;  *  henequen  in 
Yucatan,   and   sugar   cane   in   nearly    all   the 

The  cotton  factories  of  Puebla,  Jalisco,  Vera 
Cruz,  Coahuila,  Tlaxcala,  and  the  federal  dis- 
trict employ  many  thousand  operatives.  Car- 
pets, woolen  underwear,  and  cloths  are  pro- 
duced on  a  considerable  scale.  There  are 
numerous  flour  mills  and  distilleries,  a  few 
breweries,  soap  factories,  paper  mills,  powder 
mills,  tile  factories,  etc.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  prin- 
cipal center  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  The  peculiar  broad-brimmed  Mexi- 
can habB,  saddles,  silver  ornaments,  jewelry, 
etc,  are  generally  made  at  small  establish- 
ments; to  these  may  be  added  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, books,  etc.  The  handiwork  peculiar  to  the 
Indians  iucludes  various  kinds  of  terra-cotta 
and  glazed  pottery,  often  highly  artistic  and 
much  prized;  feather  work,  hammocks,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  etti.  Ibe  total  imports  (1B10~1) 
had  a  value  of  $102,500,000;  exporU,  ei4e,2S»,- 
000.  The  leading  exports  are  silver,  gold,  cop- 
per, henequen,  coSee,  and  hides.  Value  of  ex- 
ports to  the  U.  S.,  ISIJ,  (111,799,000;  imporU 
from  the  U.  8.,  $6S,3I8,000. 

The  constitution  of  February  6,  185T,  is  In 
force,  but  has  been  several  times  amended.  It 
is  very  rimilar  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  The  states 
are  frea  and  aovereign  in  the  control  of  their 
intenial  affairs.  The  federal  executive  is  a 
president,  chosen  tor  six  years  by  indirect  pop- 
ular suffrage,  ami  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of 
eight  secreuriea.  He  may  be  reelected.  The 
constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion  and  freedom  of  the  press,  subject  only 
to  the  regular  action  of  the  laws.  Ilie  army 
OD  a  peace  footing  numbers  about  26,000  men. 
The  navy  is  very  small.  Most  Mexicans  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  until  1857  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  the  state  religion.  Public  schools 
are  supported  by  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  are  unsectarian.  Primary  edu- 
cation is  compulsory  in  all  of  the  states.  The 
National  Univ.,  opened  1663,  has  been  abol- 
ished, its  place  being  taken  by  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  and  engineering,  which  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  There  are  various  other  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education  in  Mexico  and' 
in  the  state  capitals  supported  by  public  or 
private  means  and  by  the  Church. 

Before  its  discovery  by  the  Bpantards,  Mex- 
ico was  occupied  by  several  Indian  races,  the 
Nahnas  (Aztecs,  etc.)  bein^  dominant  in  the 
8.  part  of  the  plateau,  with  their  principal 
towns  about  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 


The  exploration  of  the  gnlf  coast  by  Qrijalva, 
161S,  was  followed  bv  the  Spanish  invasion  of 
the  country,  1G19.  The  Spanish  colony  of  New 
Spain,  thus  formed,  was  erected  into  a  vice- 
royalty,  and  rapidly  became  the  richest  Eiuo- 
pean  possession  in  the  New  World,  with  tks 
single  exception  of  Peru.  New  Spain  was  di- 
vided into  the  three  "  Idngdoms "  of  New 
Bpain,  New  Gaiicia,  and  New  Leon,  correspond- 
ing to  8.,  KW.,  and  HE.  Mexico,  to  which  were 
added  the  territories  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  with  an  undefined  extent  to 
the  N.  Ail  important  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  were  absorbed  by  Spaniards.  The  Cre- 
oles, or  whites,  bom  in  the  country  bad  few 
privileges,  and  suffered  from  unjust  and  heavy 
taxation  and  oppressive  laws;  and  the  Indians 
and  mestizoes  were  kept  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  semiaervitude.  To  these  grievances 
were  added  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
lack  of  security  for  personal  liberty,  and  ths 
venality  of  the  courts.  Still  loyalty  to  Spain 
was.  by  no  means  dead,  and  when,  18S1,  a 
young  army  oflicer  named  Iturbide  advanced 
the  plan  of  an  independent  Mexican  empire 
under  a  Spanish  Bourbon  prince,  it  was  eagerly 
seized  upon  even  by  the  avowed  r^ublioans, 
and  generally  by  the  army.  Iturbide  and 
Guerrero  maKhed  on  Mexico,  and  the  last  vice- 
roy was  forced  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  their 
plan.  Spain  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty  with 
'*  rebels,  and  the  first  Mexican  Congress  made 
Iturbide  himself  emperor,  June,  182E. 

After  a  troubled  reign  of  les»  than  a  year 
Iturbide  was  deposed  and  a  republic  was 
formed.  The  term  of  the  first  president,  Vic- 
toria, 1824-28,  was  generally  prosperous,  but 
soon  after  it  ended  the  repubnc  was  plunged 
into  (dvil  war,  and  for  many  years  was  subject 
to  the  military  dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna. 
During  this  period  Texas  seceded  and  joined  the 
U.  S.,  leading  to  a  war  with  that  republic, 
1B40-4T,  which  terminated  in  the  cession  to  the 
U.  S.  of  all  the  territory  N.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  California.  The  final  deposition  of  Santa 
Anna,  1864,  opened  the  wa;f  to  the  reformed 
constitution  of  1857,  but  tMs  change  involved 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  of  the  "  Reform 
War,"  1657-60.     The  triumph  of  the  reform 

Esrty  under  the  Indian  statesman,  Juarez,  was 
ardly  accomplished  before  France  interfered 
in  the  affaire  of  Mexico,  1S61,  and  made  the  Ill- 
fated  Maximilian  emperor.  The  U.  S.  finally 
forced  the  French  to  withdraw.  Maximilian 
was  soon  defeated  and  shot  by  the  republicans, 
1867,  and  Juarez,  who  bad  bravely  upheld  the 
constitution  even  when  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, was  reinstated,  and  ruled  until  his  death. 
Gen.  Porfirio  Dial  held  the  presidencv  1877-80 
and  1SS4-1911.  Rerolutiona  followed  in  quick 
order,  and  because  of  outragea  on  American 
pereoufl  and  property,  the  U.  S.,  after  trying 
peaceful  means,  maintained  a  punitive  expedition 
m  Mexico,  in  1914-16,  under  Oen.  Fetsbrng. 

Mexico,  state  in  republic  of  same  name;  bor- 
ders on  Quer«taro,  Hidalgo,  Tlaxcala,  Puebla, 
Morelos,  Querrero,  and  Michoacan;  area,  9,247 
sq.  m.;   pop.    (IBIO)   97S,019;   capital,  Toluca. 
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MEXICO 

Bea;  263  m,  W.  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  site  of 
tlie  cit;  was  originally  a  marshy  island  in  Lake 
Texcoco.  Here,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts, the  Aztecs  settled,  1325,  calling  their 
pueblo  Tenochtitlan  and  sometimes  Mexitl 
(apparently  an  appellation  of  the  war  god, 
UuitEilopochtli ) .  The  island  was  partially 
protected  from  floods  by  a  dike,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  causeways.  The  Aztec  capital 
was  taken  hy  the  Spaniards,  1S21,  after  most 
of  the  low  buildings  composing  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Cortes  made  the  mistake  of  building 
bis  capital  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  thousb 
there  was  plenty  of  high  ground  near,  lit 
waters  of  the  lakes  have  receded,  and  the  city 
is  now  several  miles  from  the  nearest  of  them, 
though  still  approached  by  causeways  over 
low  ground;  canals,  bordered  by  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens,  connect  the  outaKirts  with 
Teicoco  and  Chocbimilco. 

The  city,  naturally  unhealthful,  has  been 
brought  into  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
by  means  of  great  drainage  and  sewage  canals. 
There  are  two  fine  aqueducts,  bringing  a  some- 
what inadequate  water  supply  from  the  hills. 
Mexico  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  moderately 
wide  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  usually  well  paved  and  light- 
ed. The  central  square,  adorned  by  a  garden, 
is  faced  by  the  cathedral,  which  is  on  or  near 
the    principal    Aztec    temple    (tcocolli).      The 

f resent  building,  begun  1673,  and  consecrated, 
S46,  is  regarded  as  the  finest  church  edifice 
in  Spanish  America.  Another  side  of  the 
square  is  occupied  by  tbe  government  palace, 
on  the  Bite  of  that  of  Montezuma  and  of  the 
viceroys.  It  now  contains  tbe  principal  gov- 
ernment offices.  Senate  Chamber,  Hall  of  Am- 
bassadors, etc.,  and  the  government  pawn  shop, 
on  important  institution.  Other  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  offices  of  the  Inquisition  (now 
turned  into  a  medical  school),  the  mint  (the 
oldest  in  the  republic),  customhouse,  convent 
of  Santo  Domingo,  various  churches,  and  the 
numerous  charitable  institutions.  The  Pan- 
theon contains  many  elaborate  monuments,  the 
finest  being  that  in  honor  of  Juarez. 

The  better  class  of  dwellings  are  solidly  built 
of  stone,  with  interior  courts;  living  rooms  are 
generally  on  tlie  second  floor.  The  National 
Sfuseum  is  espxiailv  rich  in  antiquities,  in- 
cluding tbe  sacriScial  stone,  hideous  idols,  etc., 
found  near  the  .-rite  of  the  teooalli,  and  sculp- 
tures from  the  f:.  states  and  Yucatan.  There 
are  several  librailes,  the  most  important,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  America,  being 
the  Biblioteca  MacionsJ,  with  upward  of  250,- 
000  volumes,  and  a  priceleu  collection  of  his- 
torical manuscripts.  The  Academy  of  Ban 
Carlos  contains  many  valuable  paintings  by 
old  masters.  There  are  excellent  aatronomicsl 
and  meteorological  observatories;  snveral  sci- 
entiflc  schools  receive  government  aid;  and 
'  schools  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  engineer- 
ing, technology,  flne  arts,  music,  etc.,  take  the 
Slace  of  the  old  university.  The  principal  out- 
oor  resorts  are  the  Alameda,  a  public  park 
and  promenade  with  superb  trees;  the  Faaeo 
de  la  Viga,  along  a  canal  of  that  name;  and 
the  Paseo  de  Bucareli,  continued  to  Chapulte- 
peo  in  the  Poaeo  de  la  Reformas,  and  adorned 
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with  a  flne  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
IV  and  monuments  to  Columbus,  Quatemotzin, 
and  Cortes.  Mexico  is  now  connected  by  rail 
with  most  of  the  states  and  the  U.  8.,  and  ia  tt 
center  of  manufactures  and  ooromerce.  Pop. 
(1910)  470,660. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  vast  inland  sea,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  and  par- 
tially shut  off  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  is- 
land of  Cuba;  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
by  two  comparatively  shallow  channels  known 
as  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  the  Yucatan 
Channel;  former  has  maximum  depth  of  344 
fathoms  and  a  cross  section  of  11  sq.  m.;  the 
latter,  with  a  greatest  depth  of  1,1^4  fathoms, 
has  a  cross  section  of  110  sq,  m.;  area,  606,000 
sq.  m.-,  greatest  depth,  2,110  fathoms.  A  sub^ 
marine  plateau  to  tbe  NW.  of  the  center  of 
the  Gulf,  and  below  2,000  fathoms,  is  known 
as  Sigabee's  Deep,  after  its  discoverer.  The 
K.  part  of  the  Qulf  has  been  filled  with  sedi- 
ment from  the  Mississippi,  and  many  facts 
indicate  that  the  bottom  in  tltat  region  is 
slowly  subsiding  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  silt  deposited  upon  it. 

Meyer  (ml'tr),  Helmidi  Angnst  WOhdm, 
1800-73;  German  biblical  commentator;  b. 
Gotha;  was  pastor  successively  at  Osthausen, 
Harste,  Hoya,  and  Neustodt;  resided  in  Eian- 
over  after  1S4B;  was  noted  as  an  exe^tjeal 
commentator  on  the  New  Testament,  uniting 
sound  learning  and  the  most  searching  criti- 
cism  with  an  orthodox,  conservative   faith. 


Academy  there,  1863 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy.  He  was  awarded  a 
medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  niiladel- 
phia,  1876.  His  pictures,  almost  all  of  small 
size,  brought  high  prices  during  his  lifetime, 
and  many  of  them  a'  e  owned  in  the  U.  S, 
"  The  Letter  "  is  in  the  Wolfe  collection.  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York. 

Meyerbeer  (ml'*r-bfir),  Glocomo  (Italianized 
form  of  Jasob  Meteb  Beeb),  1701-1864;  Ger- 
man opera  composer;  b.  Berlin;  sou  of  Jomea 
Beer,  a  wealthy  Hebrew;  after  studying  in 
Vogler's  select  school  at  Darmstadt,  produced 
the  operas  "  Jephtba  "  and  "  Die  Beiden  Kali- 
fen,"  which  were  failures;  then  for  a  tinw 
confined  himself  to  piano  playing  and  achieved 
great  distinction  in  Vienna.  Meyerbeer  now 
went  to  Italy  to  study  the  methods  of  its 
operatic  school  and  with  his  "  Romilda  e  Coa- 
tanza,"  "  Semlramide,"  161B,  "  Emma  di  ReB- 
burgo,"  1820,  and  "  L'Esnle  di  Grenato,"  1823, 
attained  popularity,  "  Margherita  d'Anjou," 
1822,  and  "  n  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  1924,  bung 
received  with  marked  favor  at  Milan  and 
Venice  respectively.  In  182S  Meyerbeer  re- 
moved to  Paris,  where  were  first  produced 
"Robert  le  Diable,"  1331  (receiving  unprece- 
dented enthusiasm);  "Lea  Huguenots,"  1838, 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  operatic  art;  "  Le 
Prophete,"  1840;  "Pierce  le  Grand,"  1854; 
"LTCtoile  du  Nord,"  18M;  "Dinorah,"  alw 
known  as  "  Le  Pardon  de  Ploenael,''  ISSS) 
L'Africaine,"  and  otherk.         ,    C^iOOQIC 
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Heri  (mir),  UelcUor,  1810-71;  Qennan  au- 
thor; b.  Ehringen,  Bavaria;  lived  in  Berlin, 
1840--GSj  afterwards  alternately  at  Huuteb 
and  Ehringen.  His  brat-Icnown  works  are 
"  Duke  Albert,"  "  Stories  from  the  Ries," 
"  Charles  the  Bold,"  "  New  Stories  from  the 
Ries."  Bis  stories  of  peasant  life  rank  among 
the  best  written  in  the  Gennau  language. 

Hen'ieon,  in  materia  medics,  the  bark  of 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  genas  Daphne,  eepo- 
cially  D.  mexereum,  D.  lanreola,  and  D.  gnid- 
ium.  They  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
sometimes  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S. 
They  are  of  the  order  TJiymelewxte.  The  bark 
has  strongly  irritant-narcotie  properties.  It 
was  once  extensively  employed  in  medicine, 
and  now  has  a  limited  use  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism and  other  diseases.  The  fresh  bark  will 
quickly  blister  the  skin. 

UCiliraB,  fortified  town;  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  France;  on  the  Meuse, 
opposite  Charleville,  with  which  It  is  connected 
by  a  bridge.  It  is  166  m.  NE.  of  Paris.  In 
1520  it  was  successfully  defended  by  Bayard 
against  Charles  V,  and  his  banner  is  stilt  pre- 
served in  the  hotel  de  ville.    The  present  forti- 


Charleville.     Pop.   (1001)  6,872. 

Heizo  (mSd'zfi),  in  mnsic,  a  term  of  diminu- 
tion, signifying  the  half,  middle,  or  mean  be- 
tween two  things  of  a  positive  nature  or  de- 
scription. Thus  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  Is  one 
whose  ranse  is  between  the  soprano  and  alto. 
Mezzo  forte  (or  m.  /.)  is  rather  loud,  and 
mezzo  piano  (or  m.  p.)  rather  soft.  Uezzo 
voce,  in  like  manner,  impliee  the  use  of  only 
half  of  the  usual  force  of  the  voice. 

Heisofanti  (mfit-z4-fBn'te),  Giuseppe  Gupar- 
do,  1774-1640;  Italian  linguist^  b.  Bologna; 
at  the  am  of  fifteen,  besides  Greek  and  Latin, 
already  Knew  many  forei^  European  lan- 
guages; having  entered  the  priesthood,  1707, 
was  appointed  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
librarian  at  Bologna;  1S31,  removed  to  Rome; 
1S33,  succeeded  Angelo  Mai  as  chief  keeper  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  and,  IS38,  was  made  a 
cardinal.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  over  fifty 
languages. 

Miako  (mS-fkC),  Japanese  name  meaning 
"  metropolis,"  and  therefore  synonymous  with 
Kioto,  frequently  applied  to  the  idd  capital  of 
Japan,  now  called  Sai-kio,  or  *'  W.  capital," 
to  distinguish  it  from  Tokyo  (literally,  "  E. 
capital"),  the  present  capital  of  the  country. 

Miami  (ml-9m1)  Rl^'er,  river  in  Dads  Co., 
Fla. ;  formed  in  the  Everglades  by  outlets  of 
La!ke  Okeechobee.    It  flows  into  Biscayne  Ba^. 


Also  the  name  of  a  stream  of  Ohio; 
Hardin  Co.,  runs^in  a  6W.  course,  passing 


the 


cities  of  Troy,  Dayton,  and  Hamilton. 
rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a  beauttfid,  fer- 
tile, and  populous  valley,  and  joining  the  Ohio 
below  Cincinnati  1  Is  150  m.  long,  and  furnishes 
much  water  power.  A  canal  extends  along  the 
river.  The  Little  ^ami  is  a  smaller,  un- 
navigable  stream,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and 
hilly  region  to  the  E.  of  the  Miami,  and  reach- 
ing the  Ohio  4  m.  abore  Cincinnati. 
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MlantOBomok     (ml-Bn-UV-nCmO),    d.     1643; 

sachem  of  the  Narragansett  Indians  and 
nephew  of  Canouicus;  assumed  the  government 
about  1036,  and  in  that  year  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts; aided  the  colonists  in  the  Pequod  War, 
lfl37,  and  was  friendly  to  Roger  Williams  and 
other  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom 
he  made  grants  of  land.  Having  engaged  in 
war  with  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Great  Plains,  near  Nor- 
wich, carried  to  Hartford,  and  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  commissionerB  of  the  United 
Colonies  was  returned  to  Uncas  to  be  executed. 

Miao-tae,  or  Meao-tae  (myow-tza')  (literally, 
"sons  of  the  soil"),  aboriginal  tribes  who 
early  appear  in  Chinese  history,  and  who  for- 
merly occupied  extenmve  tracts  In  central 
China,  but  who  were  driven  by  the  advancing 
Chinese  into  the  more  inaccessible  mountain 
r^ons  of  the  S.  and  BW.,  chiefly  Kwel-chow 
and  Kwangsi,  where  they  still  maintain  ft 
practiciil  independence.  Some  have  gradually 
become  assimilated  to  the  Chinese,  and  a  few 
have  risen  to  position  among  the  mandarins. 
They  are  divided  into  about  fifty  clans,  ranged 
in  several'  larger  divisions,  known  as  the  Md, 
the  White,  the  Blue,  and  the  Black  Miao,  from 
the  color  of  their  dress. 

HUonllt  (me-ow'lls),  Asdieat  Yokes,  1770- 
183S;  Qreek  tendutioidst;  b.  Hydra,  where  he 
received  his  surname  Miaoulis  from  his  com- 
manding a  felucca  (Turk,  miaottl).  During 
the  Greek  revolution  was  made  commander  in 
chief  of  the  fleet,  and  gained  brilliant  successes 
over  greatly  superior  Ottoman  and  Egyptian 
forces.  He  resigned  in  favor  of  Lord  Cocnrane, 
and  continued  to  serve  as  a  simple  captain. 
Afterwards  he  was  reinstated  in  his  ofBce  by 
Capodistrias,  the  President  of  Greece,  but 
joined  the  opposition  and  became  Involved  in 
the  political  controvernes  of  the  time. 

Mlas'ma.    Bee  Mahhtj 

Ml'ca,  in  mineralogy,  a  group  of  the  sili- 
cates distinguished  by  their  remarkable  leaf- 
like structure,  the  elasticity  of  their  thin 
plates,  and  their  half-metallic  luster.  The  min- 
erals crystallize  in  right  rhomboidal  prisms, 
which  separate  with  the  greatest  facility  in 
thin  folie  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  crystaL 
The  colors  are  various;  the  most  common  are 
silvery  white,  grayish  green,  red,  and  black. 
The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  Z  to  3;  specific 
gravity,  2.65  to  3.3.  The  composition  of  the 
most  common  micas  is  from  45  to  60  per  cent 
of  silica,  32  to  3S  of  alumina,  and  10  to  15  of 
alkali,  usually  either  potash  or  magnesia,  by 
which  they  are  divided  into  potash  micas  and 
magnesia  micas.  Sometimes  soda  and  potash 
exist  together,  and  some  of  the  potash  micas 
contain  lithia.  The  potash  micas  are  also 
called  lepidolite  and  muscovite,  and  the  mag- 
nesia micas  phlogopite  and  biotite.  There  are 
also  generally  traces  of  iron,  rubidta,  and  c»- 
sia.  Mica  is  used  mostly  for  the  doors  of 
stoves  and  the  sides  of  lanterns,  for  which  it  Is 
well  adapted  by  its  transparency  and  refrac- 
tory character.  It  is  used  largely  as  an  insti- 
latuig  material  In  electrical  work.    It  has  also 
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been  used  for  windows.  Qroond  mica  U  used 
U  a.  deeorfttinc  material  In  the  manufaeturs  of 
wall  paper.  "An  chief  eouTce«  of  supply  in  the 
U.  S.  are  mines  in  Haywood,  Yancey,  Mitchell, 
and  Hacon  cos.,  N.  C,  where  the  mineral  is 
found  in  granite  rock,  and  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H. 
A  considerable  quantity  is  imported  from  Can- 
ada, tlie  prindpal  deposits  being  in  Ottawa  Co. 

Hi'CAh,  one  of  the  n 
b.  Moreshetb,  near  ( 

ter  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Isaiah.  Micah  iii,  12  is 
quoted  in  Jeremiah  xxvi,  IB,  to  justify  the  lat- 
ter in  foretellinff  the  deBtniction  of  Jerusalem, 
Micah's  prophecies  are  written  in  a  vivid,  po- 
etical st^e,  and  refer  chie&y  to  the  fate  await- 
ing the  two  Hebrew  nations.  The  style  is  not 
unlike  tliat  of  Isaiah.  Micah  deals  with  so- 
cial and  popular  ratlier  than  political  sins. 

Ml'ca  Schist,  metamorphic  stratified,  schis- 
tose, crystalline  rock,  always  foliated  in  tex- 
ture, and  composed  of  varjabje  proportions  of 
mica  and  quarte.  It  gradually  passes  iu  one 
direction  into  gneiss  and  in  another  into 
quarts  schist  Argillaceous  mica  schist,  ac- 
cording to  Cotta,  may  be  regarded  as  "  an  im- 
Erfecl  mica  schist,  or  aa  a  somewhat  crystal- 
«d  clay  Elat«." 

Hichael  (ml'kel),  Hebrew,  "who  is  as  God," 
angel  who  had  special  charge  of  the  Israelites 
as  a  nation  (Daniel  z,  13,  31),  who  disputed 
with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  0), 
and  who  with  his  angels  carried  on  war  with 
Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions  (Bev- 
elations  xii,  T-S).  In  later-  writings  he  is 
classed  aa  an  archangel.  Ttu  feast  of  St.  Mich- 
ael was  inaUtuted  by  Pope  Felix  111,  483-92. 

MichMlangdo    (mfi-kei-&n'ja-ld).      See    Mi- 
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Mlchaelis(m6-cha-ft1Is),JoIians  David,  1717- 
91  i  German  theologian ;  b.  Halle ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor,  I74B,  at  the  Univ.  of  QOttin- 
gen.  His  writings,  the  results^  of  immense 
learning  and  great  acuteness,"  contributed 
much  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Writ, 
especially  the  Old  Testament;  chief  works, 
"  Introduction  to  the  Kew  Testament "  and 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses," 


(mik'ei-mas),    festiral    of    St. 
Hichael  the  Archangel:   cdebrated  September 
29th. 
Midland   (mS-shO'),  Joaepk  Fruit^ii,  1767- 


to  royalist  papers;  founded,  1794,  the  Qi 
ienn«;  was  banished  by  the  Directory,  1795; 
returned  to  Paris  under  the  consular  govern- 
ment, but  adhered  to  the  Bourbon  cause; 
formed  with  his  brother  and  Giguet  a  publish- 
ing firm;  after  the  restoration  renewed  the 
Quotidienne.  His  works  include  "Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Empire  of  Mysore,"  "History  of 
the  Crusade*."  He  also  participated  in  the 
production  of  the  "Biographie  Universelle," 
1811-28. 

Micliatiz(me-she'),A]idr£,  1740-1802;  French 
botanist;    b.    Satoiy,    near    Versailles;    was, 
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unilization  in  France;  made  near  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  New  York  (Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.), 
large  nurseries  for  arboriculture.  In  1796  he 
returned  to  France;  1800,  went  to  Madagas- 
car, where  he  died;  principal  works,  "Treatise 
on  the  Oaks  of  North  America  "  and  a  "  Flora 
Boreali-Amerieana." 

Hidiatix,  Frangois  Andrfi,  1770-1856;  French 
botanist;  son  of  Andr6  Michaux;  b.  at  Ver- 
sailles; for  a  time  was  his  father's  assistant  in 
the  U.  8.,  and  was  himself  sent,  1802,  and 
a^ain,  18nl,  to  study  the  hotanv  of  the  Misms- 
sippi  Valley  and  collect  useful  seeds.  He 
published  a  "  Treatise  co  the  Naturalization 
of  American  Forest  Trees,"  "  Journal "  of  his 
travels;  a  work  on  the  Bermudas;  "North 
American  Sylva,"  completed  by  Nuttall  and 
others. 

Michel  (me-shel'},  Georges,  1763-1843;  French 
landscape  painter;  b,  Paris.  His  pictures,  long 
unnotif^,  have  come  into  prominence  in  artis- 
tic circles  by  thar  being  included  in  exhibi- 
tions with  the  works  of  Millet,  Rousseau, 
Corot,  and  tbeir  contemporaries.  His  com- 
positions are  almost  all  of  the  same  general 
character  and  are  almost  monotone  in  color. 

Michel,  Louise,  1839-1906;  French  revolu- 
tionist; popularly  styled  "The  Red  Virgin 
of  Franco"  and  "The  Red  Sister  of  Char- 
ity"; b.  Vroncourt,  Haute-Marne;  won  dis- 
tinction by  her  musical  and  poetical  talents; 
opened  a  school  in  Montmartre,  Paris,  1660; 
during  the  Commune,  1870,  fought  on  the 
barricades  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard;  was  taken  nrisoner  at  Versailles  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  transportation  to  New  Caledonia  for 
life;  returned  to  Paris  on  the  granting  of  am- 
nesty to  political  priscoierB,  1880.  Her  con- 
tinued activity  and  communistic  undertak- 
ings led  to  her  imprisonment,  18S3  and  1886. 
Later  she  took  up  her  residence  in  London. 
She  published  "  Memoirs  "  and  a  novel,  "  The 
Microbes  of  Society." 

MicheUngelo  (me-kei-Kn'j&-10) ,  or  Michel- 
agnolo  Bnonatroti  (bO-0-nar-rOt'e),  1476-1563; 
Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect;  b. 
Tuscany;  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
the  counts  of  Canossa.  His  father,  Lodovico 
Leonardo  Buonarroti  Simone,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  artist's  birth  Governor  of  Caprese  and 
Chiud.  In  1488  Michelangelo  became  a  pu- 
pil of  Ohirlandaio.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  after- 
wards took  him  under  his  patronage  and  gave 
him  rooms  in  his  palace,  where  he  studied  un- 
til his  patron's  death,  1492.  A  successful  imi- 
tation of  an  antique,  a  sleeping  Cupid,  bought 
by  Cardinal  San  Giorgio  for  200  ducats,  was 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  where 
he  executed  several  works,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  which  is  the  "  Pietft,"  now  an  altar- 
piece  In  a  chapel  near  the  entrance  of  SL  Pe- 
ter's. A  change  in  the  ^vemment  of  Florence 
induced  him  to  go  thither,  and  in  eighteen 
months  he  produced  the  colossal  Statue  of  Da- 
vid which  stands  in  the  Piazia  del  Gran  Dnca. 
He  soon  returned  to  Borne  by,  invitation,  of 
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Julius  U,  who  gave  him  an  unlimited  com- 
minioii  to  build  a  mausoleum.  The  desi^  was 
too  magnificat  for  the  church  it  was  to  adorn, 
and  the  pope,  after  some  thought,  determined 
to  rebuila  St.  Peter's  as  a  fit  covering  tor  his 
superb  monument.  A  misunderstanding  with 
the  pope  suspended  this  great  work.  Hichel- 
angelos  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  Moaea,  was 
to  fonn  a  part  of  it.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected, 1506. 

In  1508  the  artist,  with  great  reluctance, 
consented  to  decorate  the  Sisttne  Chapel  with 
frescoes,  and  the  whole  ceiling  was  actually 
painted  in  twenty  months.  He  was  making 
studies  for  the  other  paintings  when  his  patron 
died,  and  the  work  was  suspended.  Leo  X  oc- 
cupied him  the  whole  nine  years  of  hie  reign 
in  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa  getting  out  in- 
ferior marble  for  the  facade  of  the  Church  of 
San  LorenEo,  in  Florence.  In  1533  he  was  or- 
dered by  Clement  VII  to  paint  the  walla  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  "Last  Judgment"  was 
opened  to  the  puhlic  on  Christmaa  Day,  1541, 
niul  III  being  pontiff.  He  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  "  Converaion  of  St.  Paul "  and  the 
''  Cnicifliion  of  SL  Peter  "  for  the  Capella  Pa- 
olina.  When  he  was  over  seveDty  years  old 
Paul  III  summoned  him  to  succeed  Ban  Gallo 
as  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  He  had  alao  to 
carry  forward  the  Palazzo  Fameae,  construct 
a  palace  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  adorn  the  hill 
with  antique  atatues,  make  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  church  of  the  Convent  of  Ara  C<Eii, 
rebuild  an  old  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and 
convert  the  baths  of  Diocletian  into  the  mag- 
nificent Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
Under  Pius  IV  St.  Peter's  was  carried  up  as 
far  aa  the  dome,  which  waa  modeled  in  clay  and 
carefully  executed  to  a  scale  in  wood;  but  the 
architect  had  no  time  to  direct  its  conatruc- 
tion.  A  slow  fever  attacked  him  in  February, 
1563,  and  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  lite. 
Uichelangelo  applied  himself  to  every  branch 
of  knowtedKe  connected  with  painting  and 
sculpture.  Bis  acqtiaintance  with  anatomy 
was  great,  and  also  with  mechanics.  He  was 
also  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order,  hia  sonneta 
being  among  the  noblest  in  that  Icind  of  litera- 

Uichdet  (me-shia'),  Jnles,  1T98-18T4; 
French  author;  b.  Paris;  after  the  Revolution 
of  1630  was  appointed  chief  of  the  historical 
section  of  the  royal  archives,  and,  1838,  Prof 
of  History  and  Horala  at  the  College  de 
France;  lost  both  places,  1B61,  as  he  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louia  Napo- 
leon. His  historical  works  include  "  Hiatory 
of  France,"  "  Hiatory  of  the  Hevolutton, 
"History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century";  hia 
polemical  writings,  "The  Jesuits"  (in  con- 
junction with  Ed^r  Quinet),  "Woman,  Priest, 
and  Family";  his  miscellaneous  works,  "The 
Bird,"  "  Love,"  "  Woman,"  "  The  Sea,"  "  The 
Bible  of  Humanity." 

Hichelet  (me-sU-lil') ,  Karl  Lndwig,  1801- 
03;  German  philosopher;  b.  Berlin;  Prof,  of 
Philoeophy  and  Philology  in  the  French  gym- 
nasium at  Berlin,  1825-29;  and  of  Philosophy 
at  the  university  after  1820.  His  works  include 
"The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,"  "Critical  Exam- 


ination of  Aristotle's  Uetaphysies"  (crowned 
by  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences,  Paris) , 
"History  of  the  Last  Systems  of  Philoaophy  in 
Germany,"  "  The  Historic  Christ." 

Micheloiio  HichelOHi  (me-keiOt'sfi  me-ke- 
lOt'sS),  Bartolommeo  di  Gherardo  dl,  1306- 
1472;  Italian  sculptor  and  architect;  b.  Flor- 
ence; worked  with  Donatello,  whom  he  helped 
at  Naples  with  the  Brancacci  monument;  built 
for  Coamo  de'  Medici  the  palace  now  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Riccardi;  followed  thia  patron  into 
exile  to  Venice,  where  he  built  the  Library  of 
St.  George  for  the  Benedictine  monka.  (^  his 
return  to  Florence  with  Cosmo  built  the  Do- 
minican Convent  of  St.  Mark,  constructed  the 
Tornabuoni  Palace,  and,  bv  order  of  Piero  de' 
Medici,  designed  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of 
the  Virgine  Annunziata.    A  atatue  of  "  Faith  " 


Milan  on   Coamo,  Michelozzi  was   sent  to  < 
large   and   ornament   it   with   sculpture.     The 
chapel  of  St.  Peter,  Martyr,  in  St.  Eustorgio, 
of  Milan,  is  also  his  work. 

Hich'igon  [from  Indian  MrrcHi  Sawotkoait, 
literally  "  Lake  Country  " ) ,  popular  names, 
WoLviBiira  State,  Lakb  Statb;  state  flower, 
apple  bloBsom;  state  in  the  N.  central  division 
of  the  American  union.  It  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  of  which  the  Upper  or  N,  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Lake  Superior;  E.  by  St  Marv's 
Strait;  S.  by  Lake  Huron,  the  Strait  of  Mack- 


inac, and  Lake  Michigan;  and  SW.  by  Wiseon- 
ain;  is  318  m.  in  greatest  length  from  B.  to 
W.,  and  from  30  to  164  m.  wide,  embracing 
about  j  of  the  area  of  the  state;  the  Lower, 
resting  on  Ohio  and  Indiana,  is  bounded  W. 
by  Lake  Michigan;  N.  by  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Strait  of  Mackinac,  and  Lake  Huron;  E.  by 
Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  River  and  lake,  Detroit 
River,  and  Lake  Erie;  extreme  length,  300  m.; 
average  breadth,  200  m. ;  total  area  of  state, 
B7,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1910  census)  2,B10,1T3; 
capital,  Lansing;  principal  cities  and  towns: 
Detroit,  Grand  Rapida,  Saginaw,  Bay  City, 
Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Musk^n,  Port  Huron, 
Battle   Creek,   Lansing    (capital),   Ann  Arbor, 
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Pontine,  Ironwood,  Adrian,  EBcanaba,  Tr^vene 
City,  and  Iron  Mountain. 

The  portion  of  the  Upper  or  N.  Peninsula  E. 
of  the  meridian  of  Marquette  is  au  undulating 
plateau,  with  numerous  lakes  and  marshes. 
Soft  woods,  including  pine,  are  the  prevailins 
growth,  but  fine  groves  of  sugar  maple  and 
beech  also  occur.  W.  of  the  plateau  the  cor 
try  ia  irregularly  mountainous,  though  with 
BUmmits  of ,  more  than  1,400  ft.  above  Lalce 
Superior,  interspersed  with  swamps  and  lakes. 
The  NW.  eitremity  of  the  peninsula  is  occu- 
pied bv  the  Minend  or  Copper  range,  which 
properlf  consists  of  three  ranges:  the  main  or 
oentral  range,  extending  from  Keweenaw  Point 
far  into  Wisconsin,  Hanked  on  the  N.  by  the 
Porcupine  Mountain  range  (2,023  ft.),  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  S.  Copper  range.  The  timber 
here,  which  is  abundant  and  excellent,  is  gen- 
erally sugar  maple.  Immediately  S.  of  the  S. 
Copper  range  is  the  Iron  range.  The  N.  Pe- 
ninsula contains  most  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  state,  but  the  soil  is  generally  sterile. 
The  S.  Peninsula,  between  lakes  Huron  and 
Uiciiigui,  Lb  generally  level.  The  soil,  except 
in  the  N.  part,  is  luxuriantly  fertile.  The 
principal  islands  belonging  to  the  state  are 
Isle  Royal  and  Grand  Island  in  I^ke  Supe- 
rior; Sugar  and  Nebish  islands  in  St.  Mary's 
Strait,  and  Dnimmond's  Island  at  its  mouth ; 
Marquette,  Mackinac,  and  Bois  Blanc  islands 
in  the  N.  part  of  Lake  Huron,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  ^fackinac ;  and  the  Beaver, 
Pox,  and  Manitou  groups  in  the  K.  part  of 
lAke  Michigan. 

The  principal  rivera  are  the  Ontonagon  and 
Tequamenon,  flowing  into  Lake  Superior;  the 
Cheboygan,  Thunder  Bay,  Au  Sable,  and  Sag- 
inaw, into  l-ake  Huron;  the  Huron  and  Raisin, 
into  lake  Erie;  and  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo, 
Grand,  Muskegon,  Manistee,  Grand  Traverse, 
Manistique,  and  Escanaba,  into  Lake  Michigan. 
The  climate  is  one  of  extremes,  but  much  tem- 
pered hj  the  proximity  of  the  lakes.  That  of 
the  S.  Peninsula  is  comparatively  mild,  while 
that  of  the  N.,  especially  in  winter,  is  cold 
and  rigorous.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Detroit  is  about  47.2S°;  at  Grand  Haven, 
44.8°;  at  Escanaba,  40.01°;  at  Marquette, 
38.3°.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  Up- 
r  Peninsula  are  comparatively  undeveloped. 
Che  chief  crops  of  the  state  (ICll)  were  corn, 
55,770,000  bu.i  oats,  42,000,000;  wheat,  18,- 
450,000.  Potatoes  and  hay  are  also  important 
crops.  In  1007  the  output  of  beet  sugar  was 
151,347  tons.  The  fruit  crop  is  vafied.  The 
apple  crop  in  particular  is  large,  varying  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  1,S00,000  and  5,0C0,000 
bbls.  annually.  The  peach  belt  of  the  state 
lies  chiefly  under  the  lee  of  Lake  Michigan, 
The  yearly  peach  crop  is  from  EOO.OOO  to 
1,000,000  bu.  The  various  kinds  of  small  fruits 
are  largely  cultivated.  The  iron  (magnetite 
and   red  hematite)    and   copper  mines  of  the 


and  Arizona.  Other  mineral  products  include 
'^'^  gypsum,  sandstone,  coaV  Portland  ce- 
ment, grindstones,  oabeatos,  silver,  graphite, 
and  petroleum;  total  value  of  mineral  products 
(1910)     C8e,]«e,3e0,    including    copper,    $28,- 
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125,769,  and  Iron  ores,  141,393,585.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
lumber,  timber,  and  agricultural  products, 
metal  working  and  rooehinery.  In  1008  the 
largest  amount  of  capital  was  employed  in 
lumber  and  timber  industries.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  census  of  I90B  the  state-  had  9,167 
"factory- system"  manufacturing  plants,  oper- 
ated on  a  capital  of  ¥583,047,000,  and  yielding 
products  valued  at  9885,109,000,  Including 
wooden  wares,  furniture,  and  other  lumber 
products,  iron,  machinery,  hollow  ware,  iron 
CBBtings,  farm  implements,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  leather  and  leath- 
er goods,  forest  products  (potash,  etc.),  beet 
sugar,  and  salt.  The  flsheries  give  employ- 
ment to  over  4.000  men,  and  yield  annually 
about  35,000,000  lb.  of  Bsh.  Two  thirds  of 
the  catch  consists  of  trout  and  wbitefish,  of 
which  Lake  Michigan  ^elds  nearly  half,  while 
the  rest  is  furnished  in  equal  proportions  by 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  To  replenish 
the  lakes  and  streams  a  number  of  hatcheries 
have  l>een  established. 

Michi^n  has  a  large  forei^  conunereej 
chiefly  with  Canada,  the  exports  including  iron 
□re,  copper,  salt,  building  atMie,  lumber,  grabi, 
fish,  meats,  fruit,  carriages,  and  railway  cars. 
The  U.  S.  customs  districts  and  ports  of  entry 
are  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Huron,  Michigan 
Cily,  and  Superior,  and  during  the  fiscal  year 
1910-1  the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  ves- 
sels entering  the  lake  ports  was  2,361,495; 
clearing,  1,907,038;  value  of  imports  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  merchandise,  917,576,190;  ex- 
ports, 982,143,63.1.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions: Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregation- 
al, and  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  educational 
system  of  the  state  culminates  in  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan,  a  state  institution.  The  normal 
schools  at  Ypsilanti,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
Marquette,  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lan- 
sing, and  the  Mining  School  at  Houghton 
complete  the  list  of  state  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

The  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  the 
region  are  due  to  the  French  missionaries  and 
fur  traders.  The  site  of  Detroit  was  visited 
as  early  as  1610,  and,  1641,  '  some  French 
Jesuits  reached  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Mary.  The 
first  European  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  was  the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
which  was  founded  bv  Father  Marquette  and 
others,  1668.  In  1701  an  expedition  under 
Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  founded  Detroit. 
Michigan  came  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britdin,  with  other  French  possessions,  1763. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  the  conspiracy 
headed  by  the  Indian  chief  Pontiac,  and  de- 
signed for  the  extermination  of  the  whites, 
broke  out  and  involved  the  settlements  in  blood- 
shed. On  the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Michigan  was  not  at  once 
surrendered,  and  the  Americans  did  not  take 
possession  of  Detroit  till  1796.  In  1805  Mich- 
ijian,  which  had  originally  formed  part  of  tha 
Northwest  Territory,  and,  after  its  division, 
1800,  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  was  constituted 
a  separate  territory.  During  tiie  War  of  1812- 
IB  it  was  exposed  to  great  anffar'         "  '~  " 
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e  territory  by 
Gen.  EarHBon ;  and,  October,  18 14,  a  truce  y/aa 
concluded  with  the  Indians.  In  1836  Wiscon- 
sin Territory  was  formed  from  the  W,  portion 
of  Michigan.  In  1837  Michigan  was  admitted 
into  tJie  Union.  In  1S47  the  aeat  of  govern- 
ment was  Temoved  from  Detroit  to  Iianaing, 
In  1850  a  new  eouititution  was  adopted,  which 
with  amendments  continnes  in  force. 

MIcUkui  Cit'yi  city  in  I«porte  Co.,  Ind.;  on 
Lake  Michigan;  60  m.  E.  of  Chicago;  haa  an 
extensive  trade  in  lumber,  ialt,  and  iron  ore; 
manufactures  foundry  products,  railroad  ears, 
glass,  chairs,  and  worked  lumber;  has  an  outer 
narboT  of  refuge  built  by  the  U.  S.  Oort.;  and 
contains  the  N.  Indiana  Penitentiary,  St. 
Mary's  Academy  (Homan  Catholic),  St.  John's 
and  St.  Luke's  schools  (Lutheran),  U.  S.  Life 
Saving  Station,  and  sanitarium.  Pop.  (IQIO) 
19,027. 

■icbigui,  Lalce,  one  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  only  one  entirely  within  their 
timita,  bounded  N.  by  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan,  £.  by  tne  Lower  Peninsula  of 
Michigan,  S.  by  Indiana,  and  W.  by  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin;  length  N.  and  S.,  320  m.; 
mean  breadth,  70  m.;  mean  depth,  1,000  ft; 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  689  ft. ;  area, 
22,400  sq.  m.  At  the  N£.  it  communicates 
with  Lake  Huron  by  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
4  m.  wide;  in  the  NW.  Qreen  Bay  extends  S. 
into  WitcoDsln.  The  lake  has  few  harbors  and 
bays,  and  the  only  islands  are  at  its  NE.  ex- 
tremity. It  is  subject  to  severe  storms  at 
different  seasons.  There  is  a  large  traffic  on  it 
between  Chicago  and  the  lower  lake  ports. 
The  Straits  of  Mackinac  are  usually  free  from 
ice  between  May  1st  and  December  Ist.  The 
beat  barbon  are  at  Little  Traverse  Bay  and  at 
Orand  Haven  on  the  E.  shore.  Chicago,  near 
its  head,  has  an  indifferent  harbor,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  of  Milwaukee  and 
Sheboygan  on  the  W.  side. 

Michigan,  nnlrei'dty  of,  coeducational  insti- 
tution at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  established  by 
the  l^slature,  1837;  opened  1841.  To  the 
original  academic  institution  a  medical  depart- 
ment was  added,  1850 ;  a  law  department, 
1859,  and  subsequently  an  engineering  depart- 
ment, a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  homcsopathic 
medical  college,  and  a  dental  college,  and  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  erected  a  fine  observatory 
on  the'  grounds,  1854.  The  department  of  lit- 
erature, science,  and  the  arts  embraces  T^ular 
couTses  of  four  years  and  a  graduate  course. 
The  university  had  (ISIO)  317  professors  and 
instructors,  4,765  students  in  all  departments, 
about  270,000  volumes  in  the  library,  scientific 
apparatus  valued  at  nearly  tl.400,000, 
grounds  and  buildings  nearly  (3,000,000,  and 
productive  funds  over  $300,000. 

IDcUplcoten  (mlsh-T-pl-kQ'Un) ,  name  of  a 
river,  harbor,  bay,  and  island  in  or  emptying 
into  Lake  Superior,  and  fonning  parts  of  On- 
tario. The  river  is  the  outlet  of  many  lakes, 
and  descends  through  them  by  a  series  of  rap- 
ids and  cascades  into  the  Bay  of  Hichipicoten. 
It  has  dear  and  abundant  water,  except  in 
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;  abounds  in  trout,  stui^eon,  and  other 
flsh,  and  forms  with  Moose  River  a  boat  route 
from  L«ke  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay,  over  at 
least  thirty-nine  portages.  It  requires  sixteen 
days  t«  reach  Mooss  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of 
Moose  River.  At  the  mouth  of  Michipiooten 
River  was  the  Michipicoten  House  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company- — one  of  its  largest  fortiQed 
g)sts,  established  at  an  early  date.  Fifty  m. 
W.  is  the  Island  of  Michipicoten,  2S  m.  long 
E.  and  W.  1^  10  broad,  rooky,  iiihabit«d,  cut 
up  by  fiords  on  the  S.  side,  culminatiu  in  an 
elevation  of  about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.    It  has  inexhaustible  sujiplies  of  na- 

MichmAsh  (mlfc'niftsh),  town  of  Palestine;  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  9  Roman  m.  N.  ot 
Jerusalem ;  was  a  point  of  great  strat^icat 
importance;  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  sev- 
eral of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xili, 
xiv ;  Isa.  X,  28 )  ;  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment under  Juc^  Maccabteus  ( 1  Mace,  ix, 
73),  and  is  now  a  small  village. 

Hichoacin  (me-chfi-S-kHn') ,  state  of  Mexico, 


Ocean;  arra,  ;i2,8T4  eq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  930,- 
033;  capital,  Morelia.  The  stete  ts  abundantly 
watered;  has  been  called  the  "garden  of  Mex- 
ico" from  the  fertility  of  its  soil;  is  largely 
engaged  in  cattle  raising;  and  mines  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  oopper. 

Mi'erobes,  minute  living  beings,  instrumental 
in .  the  production  of  fermentetion  and  decay, 
and  of  many  contagious  diseases  affecting  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  See  Bacttebia;  Gebm 
Theobt  ot  DiasASB. 

Micrococ'ciiB^  general  name  applied  to  minut* 
spherical  bacteria,  many  of  which  produce  dis- 
eases in  plante  and  animals.  The  name  la  also 
applied  to  a  particular  genus  of  the  sphsrioal 
bacteria.     See  BACmu. 

Mi'crocOBfD,  name  applied  by  the  astrological 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  AJges  to  roan,  who 
was  conceived  of  as  the  -epitome  or  miniature 
repfesentetiou  of  the  universe,  whidi  waa 
named  by  them  Maeroeotm,  or  the  great  world. 

Microfarad  (ml-krO-far'ftd).    See  Pakad. 

Miciom'eter,  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
small  distances.  The  term  is  usually  limitad 
to  an  instrument  applied  to  telescopes  and 
microscopes  for  measuring  minute  spaces  and 
objecto.  One  of  the  earliest  micrometers  was 
construct«d  by  a  Mr.  Oaeooigne  in  England 
abt.  1S40,  and  used  by  him  to  measure  the  diam- 
eter of  the  moon.  It  employed  a  movable  wire. 
The  instruments  now  in  use  under  the  name 
of  the  filar  micrometer,  constructed  on  the 
same  principles,  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows: Two  forks  are  moved  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  by  means 
of  Hae  micrometer  screws.  Each  of  these  forks 
has  stretched  across  it  a  spider's  web  which  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  objective.  These 
webs  are  parallel,  and  being  made  to  embrace 
any  object,  as  the  disk  of  a  planet  or  the  dis- 
tance between  two  sters,  the  number  of  turns 
of  the  screws,  which  may  he  read  by  graduated 
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circles,  trill  indicate  the  (pace  meuured,  the 
Vftlue  of  a  revolution  of  the  sereira  having  been 
ftacertained  b;  the  time  occupied  by  a.  icnown 
■tar  in  passing  from  one  line  to  the  other 
when  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  or  by  the  measurement  of 
some  known  Bpaee.  Another  web  ia  stretched 
across  the  center  of  the  field,  perpendicular  to 
the  other  two.     The  position  of  these  lines 


may  be  revolved  about  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope by  means  of  an  endless  screw. 

Fraunbofer'a  suspended  annular  micrometer 
is  much  used  for  objects,  such  as  comets, 
faint  stars,  and  asteroids,  which  will  not  bear 
the  illumination  necessary  to  render  visible  the 
lines  in  a  filar  micrometer.  There  are  other 
forms  of  micrometers  for  special  uses.  A 
method  for  taking  the  positions  and  distances 
of  stars,  double  or  in  clusters,  is  to  photograph 
the  telescopic  field  on  glass,  and  then  to  meas- 
ure the  impression  with  a  micrometer.  This 
is  very  accurate,  and  possesses  many  obvious 
advantages. 

Microne'aia,  general  name  given  to  the  small 
islands  E.  of  the  Philippines.  The  Caroline 
and  Marshall  islands,  each  embracing  a  great 
number  of  smaller  groups,  are  the  principal 
divisions. 

Hi'GTOphone,  device  for  increasing  the  am- 
plitude of  the  minute  sound  waves  received  by 
the  telephone  and  thus  to  intensify  the  effect 
in  the  telephonic  receiver.  The  name  is  eener- 
ally  applied  to  apparatus  in  which  the  change 
in  the  electrical  resistance  of  graphitic  carbon 
with  varying  pressure  is  utilized.  Numerous 
forms  of  the  microphone  have  been  described, 
of  which  the  carbon  button  invented  by  Edi- 
son has  come  into  general  commercial  use  in 
telephonic  transmission. 

BU'cTOSGOpe,  optical  instrument  for  the  ex- 
amination of  minute  objects.  Microscopes  are 
of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  With  the 
former,  the  object  ie  viewed  directly  either  by 
means  of  a  single  lens  or  a  set  of  lenses  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  lens. 
With  the  latter,  an  enlarged  image  of  the  ob- 

iect  is  formed  by  a  sinje  lens  or  a  set  of 
enses,  termed  the  object  glass  or  objective; 
this  ii  ' ■■"  ' 

is  valuable 

stmment  of  research  the  compound  form,  with 
the  modern  improvements,  is  superior.  The 
invention  of  the  simple  microscope  is  not 
claimed  by  anyone,  but  that  of  the  compound 
has  been  disputed;  it  ia  claimed  by  the  Italians 
and  the  Dutch,  but  theirs  was  much  inferior 
to  the  improved  instruments  of  the  present 
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day.  In  the  simple  microscope  several  lenses 
may  be  used,  but  they  all  act  as  a  single 
glass;  in  the  compound  microscope  there  are 
two  parts,  the  object  glass,  which  may  be  a 
single  lens,  and  the  evepiece  or  ocular,  and 
this  can  also  be  a  single  lens. 

The  object  glass  C  D  forms  an  enlarged  and 
inverted  image  A'  B'  of  the  object  A  B  and 
the  eye  ^lass  L  M  receives  the  diverging  rays 
from  this  image,  as  if  from  an  object,  and 
brings  them  to  the  eye  at  E,  so  that  the  object 


appears  greatly  magnified,  on  the  s 
dpie  as  the  simple  instrument. 
The  magnifying  power  can  be  va- 
ried bf  changing  the  ^wer  of  the 
objective,  of  the  eyepiece,  and  by 
altering  the  distance  between  ob- 
ject and  object  glass,  eye  glass  , 
and  object  glass.  By  approach- 
ing the  object  to  the  objective, 
ar^  moving  the  ocular  to  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  object  glass, 
the  Image  is  increased  in  size; 


glass,  and  lessening  that  between 
the  latter  and  eye  ^lass^  the  im- 
age is  reduced  in  size.  In  order 
that  a  greater  portion  of  the 
object  may  come  witliin  range 
of  the  eyepiece,  and  so  be  made 
visible,  a  third  lens  is  placed 
between  the  objective  and  the  q'e 
glass.  As  the  third  lens  limits 
the  circle  of  light  or  field  of 
view  which  is  seen  In  looking 
into  a  microscope,  it  is  called 
the  field  glan.  The  eye  glass 
and  field  glass  together  are 
considered  as  one,  and  termed  UicaoacoPB. 
eyepiece  or  ocular.  The  Huy- 
ghenian    is    the    most    usual    fonu    of    eye- 

Uicroscopical  objects  are  examined  on  plates 
of  glass  1  m.  by  3  in.,  and  covered  with  a  disk 
or  square  of  thin  glass ;  this  cover  is  for  the 
purpose  both  of  protecting  the  object  and  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  moisture  or  dele- 
terious vapors  from  reaching  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  objective.  Objectives  are  name 
according  to  their  magnifying  power.  There 
is  no  uniform  system  on  which  the  lenses 
are  constructed.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.  lenses  are  called  1  in.,  )  in.,  i  in.,  etc  On 
this  principle  it  is  supposed  that  10  in.  is  con- 
sidered the  standard  for  distinct  vision,  and 
therefore  the  l-in.  object  glass  would  produce 
an  image  at  10  in.  distance  enlarged  10  diame- 
ters, the  i  in.  (at  the  same  distance)  20  diam- 
eters, the  i  in.  40  diameters,  etc.  Lenses  made 
in  France  and  Germany  are  named  according 
to  an  arbitrary  system  adopted  by  the  maker. 
The  eyepieces  of  American  and  English  manu- 
facture, receive  the  letters  .of  tbe  alphabet  to 
distinguish  them;  the  A  eyepiece  magnifying 
5  diameters:  B,  10;  C,  16,  etc.  Hence  the  1-in. 
objective  with  A  eyepiece  gives  a  power  of  50 
diameters;  }  in.,  100  diameters.  Low-power 
objective  glasses  are  those  of  longer  focus  than 
the  i  In.;  medium,  ^tbs,  }th,  and  )thi  high, 
from  )th  to  ^tii,  which  is  abeut  the  bi^Mst. 
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HieiM'copy,  hh  of  the  mieroacope  Knd  the 
preparation  of  objeats  to  be  examined  bj  it. 
Perlutpa  the  greatest  use  of  the  iaiero*cope 
Thich  haa  been  made  in  recent  years  is  in  the 
recognition  durinK  life  of  bacteria,  and  in  this 
way  diagnosing  diaease.  Thus  in  the  cose  of 
eonamnption  the  earliest  proof  of  the  presence 
of  tlie  diiease  may  be  obtained  1^  the  examina- 
tion of  the  expectoration  and  the  detection  in 
thia  of  tbe  tubercular  bacilli.  Of  searcelf  leas 
Importance  is  its  use  in  the  examination  of 
the  urine  and  other  secretions  of  the  body.  It 
has  also  an  important  part  to  play  in  medical 
jurieprudenee,  especially  in  the  examination 
of  stains  for  the  presence  of  blood.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  of  meat  for  parasites,  such 
as  the  trichina,  and  the  detection  of  adultera- 
tion in  fabrics  and  foodstuffs  are  some  of  the 
important  industrial  uses  of  the  microscope. 
la  the  examination  of  tbe  tissues  of  the  body 
they  may  either  be  torn  apart  with  needles  and 
the  cells  examined,  or  tb^  may  be  divided  into 
very  thin  sections,  and  these  sections  exam- 
ined. The  sections  are  prepared  on  an  instru- 
ment called  the  microtome.  Tissues  are  stained 
in  many  ways  to  bring  out  peculiarities  of 
structure,  for  some  parts  take  up  stains  while 
other  parts  remain  unoolored. 


Hl'da^  common  name  among  the  Phrygian 
kings;  Herodotus  mentions  three.  One  of 
them,  a  son  of  Gordias  by  Cybele,  woe  a  pupil 
of  Orpheus,  promoted  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
and  became  the  center  of  a  number  of  popular 
myths.  Thus,  Dionysus  gave  him  the  power  of 
transforming  everything  ha  touched  into  gold) 
but  the  gift  proved  a  terrible  curse.  The  man 
would  have  starved  to  death  had  not  the  god 
helped  him  a  second  time.  By  bathing  in 
the  river  Pactolus  the  auriferous  power  was 
transferred  from  the  body  of  Midas  to  the 
waters  of  the  river,  and  they  became  hence- 
forth productive  of -gold.  Another  time  he  was 
chosen  umpire  in  a  musical  contest  between 
Apollo  and  Pan.  He  gave  the  prize  to  the 
latter,  and  the  angry  god  punished  lim  by 
changing  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
conceal^  the  deformity  under  a  Phrygian  cap, 
but  one  of  liis  slaves  happened  to  discover  the 
•ecret.  Unable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  yet 
not  venturing  to  tell  it  to  anybody,  the  slave 
dug  a  hole  m  the  soil,  whispered  the  secret 
dowu  into  the  hole,  and  covered  it  up  with 
earth;  but  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  spot 
always  sang  when  the  wind  Uew  among  them, 
"  MiiTPi  has  ass's  ears." 

Mid'detbtiri^  capita]  of  the  prormce  of  Zea- 
land, Netherlands;  on  tbe  island  of  Wajcher- 
eni  4)  m.  NG.  of  Flushing;  is  a  handsome 
town,  and  has  many  public  squares  and  inter- 
esting buildings,  among  which  the  townhall 
is  the  most  remarkable,  built  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  14d6,  and  ornamented  with  twenty-five 
colossal  statues  of  counts  and  countesses  of 
Flanders.  Tbe  town  is  mentioned  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  and  received  its 
charter,  122S.  The  brilliant  point  in  Its  his- 
tory is  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  IB74,  after 
a  siege  of  two  years.  The  wars  between  France 
snd  Qreat  Britain  in  the  beginning  ot  the 
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MId'dle  A'ges,  term  generallT  used  to  desig- 
nate that  historical  period  lylns  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  epochs  of  the  world's 
civilization,  and  separating  them  from  each 
other.  Concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  meditSTal  period  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist,  some  authors  regarding 
the  triumph  of  the  Franks  over  the  remnants  > 
of  tbe  Roman  power  in  Gaul  at  the  battle  of 
Soissons  (486  a.d.),  others  the  overthrow  of 
the  W.  Roman  Empire,  476  A.a,  and  still 
others  the  accession  of  Charlemagne,  768  A.n., 
or  tbe  dissolution  of  the  Franklsh  Empire,  843 
A.n.,  ae  the  openia^  events.  Some  consider  tbe 
discovery  of  America,  others  the  discovery  of 
printing,  most  tbe  German  Reformation,  and 
a  few  the  Westphalian  Peaoe  ( 1S4S),  as  mark- 
ing the  close. 

Those  historians  who  consider  ancient  his- 
tory to  comprehend  tbe  world's  history  dowii 
to  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Roman  state  begin 
the  Middle  Ages  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  power  liy  the  Germans  and  the  settle- 
ment 01  tbe  Vandals,  Goths,  Anglo-Saxons, 
Franks,  and  Burgundiane  on  Romanic  soil  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Qfth  century;  while  Uiose 
who  regard  Teutonic  history  in  its  more  spe- 
ciSc  Ii([ht,  and  consider  each  nationality  as 
having  its  own  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  life  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples  down  (o  tbe  dissolution  of 
tbe  Franklsh  European  Empire  as  the  period 
of  their  wardship,  and  hence  to  set  Uie  D^in- 
ning  of  the  following  period  of  young  manhood 
or  middle  age  between  the  years  B14  and  643 
A.D.;  while,  as  regards  the  boundary  of  the 
epoch  on  tbe  other  side,  very  nearly  all  are 
agreed  that  tbe  sreat  eventa  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries — w«.,  the  discovery  of 
printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  tbe  em- 
ployment of  gunpowder,  the  development  of  the 
absolute  monarchy  in  the  state,  and  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  Church — deBignBt«  tbe  point 
where  tbe  spirit  of  civilization  was  throwing 
off   its   medieval    and   taking   on   its   modem 

Middle  C,  in  music,  the  note  sUnding  a  fifth 
above  the  F  or  bass  clef  and  a  fifth  below  the 
O  or  treble  clef.  Its  place  is  therefore  on  the 
added  line  between  tbe  bass  and  treble  clefs. 
It  takea  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  and 
also  from  its  midway  position  on  the  general 
scale.  Tbe  C  clef,  whether  placed  on  the  third, 
fourth,  or  any  other  lime,  is  always  represen- 
tative of  the  note  or  sound  called  "middle 
C,"  and  the  lines  and  spaces  above  and  below 
are  named  accordingly. 

Uid'dleaboron^  borough  in  county  of  York, 
England;  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tees;  GO  m. 
N.  ot  York ;  has  very  important  iron  and  steel 
works  and  considerable  exports  of  coal,  be- 
sides shipyards,  chemical  works,  salt  and  soda 
works,  wire,  nail,  and  tube  works,  marine  en- 
gineering works,  sawmills,  and  manufactures 
'  ropes  and  sailcloth.    It  is  a  municipal,  par- 


HIDDLETON 

Hid'dletoii,  Ttaomu,  abt  1570-1627;  En^liah 
dramAtist;  b.  probably  London;  wu  tUBociated 
with  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Maasin&er,  and  Rowley 
in  the  <winpo(iitiou  of  several  playfl.  "  A  Mod 
World,  my  Hasten,"  "The  Mayor  of  Queen- 
borough,"  and  "  The  Roariiu  Girl "  are  in 
Dodsley's  collection.  His  "  Game  at  Chess," 
based  on  Prince  Charlea'a  imsuccesHful  wooing 
of  the  Spanish  infant*,  performed  in  1B24, 
gave  offenae  to  the  court. 

Mid'dletown,  city  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  on 
the  Wallkill  RiTer;  24  m.  WSW.  of  Newburg; 
is  in  An  agricultural  and  dairy  region;  is 
the  Beat  of  the  New  York  Hoapital  tor  the 
Insane;  and  has  railroad  machine  shop*,  man- 
ufactories of  woolen  hats,  wood  type,  Russia 
leather,  sheet  ateel,  shirts,  blaoketH,  and  con- 
densed milk.  Thrall  HoapiUl,  and  Middletown 
Academy.     Pop.    <1910)    15,313. 

Hidc«,  name  applied  in  England  to  several 
dipterous  insects  resembling  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes in  their  habit  of  feeding  on  the  blood 
of  men  and  animals.  In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is 
especially  given  to  the  wheat  midge,  Ceeido- 
myia  tritioi,  a  moat  destructive  insect,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  bloBsoming  eare  of  wheat. 

Uidbat'  Pasha',  1822-84;  Turkish  states- 
man; b.  Constantinople;  early  entered  the 
public  service;  became  Governor  General  of 
Bulgaria,  1864,  and  subsequently  of  Bagdad; 
and  was  Buceessiveiy  President  of  the  Council 
of  Justice  and  Grand  Viiier.  He  resumed  the 
latter  post,  1876,  as  leader  of  the  war  party; 
promoted  the  deposition  of  Abd-ul  Aiiz  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  (De- 
cember 23d) ;  and  was  the  Turkish  representa- 
tive at  the  conference  of  the  great  powers 
in  Constantinople,  the  propositions  of  which 
were  rejected,  January  20,  1S77.  Early  in 
February  he  was  suddenly  dismissed  and  ban- 
Uhedj  but  soon  after  was  made  Governor  of 
Smyrna,  and  then  of  Syria.  In  1881  he  and 
several  other  pashas  were  accused  of  murder- 
ing Sultan  Abd-ul  Aiii.  At  the  trial  he  waa 
convicted  and  condemned  to  death,  but  on  the 
representations  of  Great  Britain  this  sentence 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Hid'ianitei,  nomad  or  half-nomod  people  of 
N.  Arabia,  who  in  the  time  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  dwelt  in  the  vicimty  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  snd  Dead  Bea,  especially  be- 
tween Mt.  Sinai  and  Moab.  They  are  derived 
in  Scripture  from  Midisn,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah.  Gideon  seems  to  have  broken 
thdr  power  by  his  great  victory  over  them 
and  their  allies,  the  Amaleldtee. 

Uid'rtsh  (Hebrew  "explanation"),  general 
name  for  the  Talmudieal  writings  of  the  Jews, 
including  both  the  Halacha  and  the  Haegada, 
together  constituting  a  large  body  of  litera- 
ture. The  woid  Midrash  occurs  in  the  Bible 
(11  Chfon.  tiii,  22,  24,  27).  The  Book  of 
Chronicles  itaelf,  when  compared  with  the 
books  of  Samud  and  Kings,  is  a  sort  of  his- 
torical Uidnudi. 

Hid'riS.    Bee  Diaphbaoh. 


MIGNET 

Mld'iliipman,  lowest  grade  of  officers  in  line 
of  promotion  to  the  naval  service-  In  the 
U.  S.  midshipmen  must  be  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  they  pass 
six  years  as  cadet  midshipmen.  On  gradua- 
tion they  take  rank  in  tne  order  of  merit 
After  two  years  of  sea  service  and  the  passing 
of  an  examination  they  may  be  promoted  to 
ensign.  When  on  sea  duty  the  pay  is  (800  a 
year,  In  the  British  navy,  after  five  and  a 
half  years  of  service  and  the  passing  of  an  ex- 
amination, they  may  be  promoted  to  rank  of 
lieutenant,  with  the  pay  of  £34  4s.  a  year. 
The  French  aspirant*  de  marines  perform  du- 
'ties  similar  to  those  of  midshipmen. 

Hid' way  Island,  U.  B.  possession,  in  th« 
Pacific  Ocean,  1,800  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Honolulu. 
There  are,  within  an  atoll,  two  islands  and 
two  islets.  The  largest,  Sand  Island,  has  an 
area  of  11  b^.  m.  and  is  12  ft.  above  sea  level, 
with  one  point  over  40  ft.  The  flora  consists 
of  gross  and  bushes.  Wells  yield  good  water, 
and  fish  and  game  birds  abound.  The  Ameri- 
can Pacific  cable  stretches  from  San  FraQciBco 
to  Honolulu,  thence  to  Midway  Island,  thence 
to  Guam,  and  thence  to  the  Philippines.  The 
station  on  Midway  has  a  colony  of  eighteen 
persons,  and  receives  a  monthly  mail. 

HifSin,  Thomas,  1744-1800;  American  mili- 
tary officer;  b.  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker  stock; 
became  a  merchant;   1772-73,  was  in  the  1^- 

islature;  went  to  Congress,  1774;  joined  the 
Revolutionary  army;  rose  to  be  major  gen- 
eral, 1777,  serving  with  great  honor;  resigned 
after  the  battle  of  Germsntown;  '    '~ 


the  oon,vention  ot  1787  which  formed  the  U.  S. 
Constitution;  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Exeentdve  Council,  1788-M;  governor,  1791- 
1800. 

Hig'dol  (Hebrew,  "  watchtower  " ) ,  locality 
mentioned  (Ex.  xiv,  2,  etc.)  ss  near  the  place 
where  the  Israelitea  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  The 
word  indicates  the  necessity  of  guarding  a  ford 
where  a  shallowing  of  the  water  due  to  nat- 
ural causes  rendered  the  land  liable  to  incur- 
sions by  predatory  bands  from  the  East.  The 
existence  of  a  Migdol  (Magdolum)  on  the  Ro- 
man itinerary  N.  of  the  middle  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  gave  nearly  all  of  its  probability  to  the 
now  exploded  theory  of  the  Exodus  route  pro- 
posed by  Brugsch  Bey. 

Uignet  (mSn-yft'),  Francis  Angnste  Marie, 
1796-1384;  French  historian;  b.  Aix;  studied 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Aix  at  the  same  time 
with  Thiers;  removed  to  Paris,  1822;  produced 
a  dissertation  on  feudalism  and  the  institutions 
of  St.  Louis;  then  followed  "  Histoire  de  la 
RSvolution  Francaise,"  "  Bistoire  de  Marie 
Stuart,"  "  Vie  de  Franklin,"  "  Antonio  Perez 
et  Philippe  11,"  "Charles  Quint,  son  abdica- 
tion, son  BAiour  et  sa  mort  au  monast^re  de 
Yuste";  "Elbges  HistoriqueH,"  and  other 
works;  1830-48,  director  of  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry;  member  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Academy,  and  c<»nmander  of  tbe  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  etc. 


Cglizodty  Google 


MIGNONETTE 

Mignonette  (mln-yfln-et'),  popular  name  of 
an  berb,  Bometimeii  half  ahnibby;  a  native  of 
N.  Africa;  vniversallj  cultivated  for  its  deli- 


eiooa  fragrance.     Its  botanical  name  ia  Reseda 
odorata,   and   it   belongs    to    the   order    Reae- 

HiKiaine  (ml-grfin'),  He'Krim,  or  Hemicra'nia, 
parozyBmal  headache,  UBuallj'  one  sided,  witb 
nauBea  and  disordera  of  vision.  The  disease 
ia  often  bereditarj',  and  -usually  begins  in 
youth.  It  ia  most  frequent  in  women  and  the 
neurotic.  It  is  noteworthy  that  manj  cele- 
brated mm  have  suffered  from  it  Often  no 
cause  can  be  found,  but  it  is  quite  frequently 
dependent  on  eye  strain,  disorders  of  the  ute- 
rus and  ovaries,  adenoid  growtlu,  and  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  nose.  The  attacks  are 
precipitated  by  certain  foods,  by  emotional  ex- 
citement, and  sometimes  apparently  without 
cause.  In  the  simple«t  form  there  is  one-sided 
headache  with  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  relief.  In  some  patients  remarkable  vis- 
ual phenomena  precede  an  attack.  There  may 
be  Simple  blurring  of  vision,  subjective  flashes 
of  light,  or  bright  Qgiag  lines  (fortification 
apectra).     More  rarely  there   """    ''--"--'  -"-- 


Mikado  (ml-kU'dS),  title  usually  applied  W 
foreigners  to  the  hereditarjr  ruler  of  Japan.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  heard  in  Japan  itself,  hav- 
ing passed  away  with  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system.  Mikado  denoted  Brat  the  im- 
perial court,  and  then,  by  a  common  Oriental 
figure,  it  passed  over  to  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror. The  Japanese  prefer  to  use  the  title  of 
Tenshi  (i.e.,  "Son  of  Heaven"),  or  Kotei,  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  Chinese  Hwan^-ti,  or 
imperial  ruler,  as  more  in  harmony  with  the 
modem  Byqt«m  of  government. 

Mlklaaich  (mtkOO-sIch),  Fiani  von,  1813-91; 
founder  of  Slavic  philology ;  b.  Luttenberg, 
Styria;  IMS,  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag; 
lSSO-66,  was  Prof,  of  Slavic  Philology  at  Vi- 
enna; 1862,  was  made  life  member  of  the 
Beiohsiath;  chief  works,  "Lexicon  of  the  Old 
18  D     '  2 


Slavonian  Language,"  "Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  the  Slavonian  Languages,"  "  On  the 
Dialects  and  the  Wanderings  of  the  Gypsies  of 

Europe." 

Moan  (mrmn)  I,  1864-1901;  King  of  Ser- 
via;  b.  Jaasy;  son  of  Miloscfa  Vephrcmovitch; 
succeeded  his  cousin  Prince  Hichael  III  as 
Prince  Milan  IV,  1868;  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  when  eighteen  years  old;  declared 
war  against  Turkey,  was  ignominious! y  de- 
feated, and  only  saved  from  loss  of  territory 
by  Russian  intervention;  aided  Russia  in  her 
war  with  Turke^,  1877-78;  and  secured  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  8ervia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  1882  Servia  declared 
itself  a  kingdom,  and  he  took  the  title  of 
Milan  I.  On  the  union  of  E.  Rumelia  and  Bul- 
garia (1885)  he  invaded  Bulgaria,  but  was  ex- 
pelled and  his  army  defeat^.  He  abdicated, 
1889,  proclaiming  his  son  Alexander  king  un- 
der a  regency ;  later  renounced  bis  rank  and 
nationality,  and  died  in  Vienna, 

Milan  (mll'fin),  ancient  Mediolanum,  capital 
of  province  of  same  name,  and  second  city  in 
size  of  Ita^j  in  the  valley  of  the  Po;  75  m. 
ENE.  of  Turin;  is  connected  by  navigable 
canals  with  the  Adda,  and,  through  the-  Ti- 
eino,  with  the  Po,  and  by  rail  with  all  the 
large  cities  and  towns  of  Italy.  The  streets 
generally  are  broad  and  clean;  the  palaces, 
though  sometimes  of  immense  size,  lack  the 
mediaval  grandeur  of  those  of  Florence.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  churches,  of  which  there 
are  about  eighty.  The  cathedral,  an  Italian 
Gothic  structure,  begun  1366,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  temples  in  the  world,  being  ex- 
ceeded in  size  only  by  St.  Peter's  and  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Seville.  Near  Santa  Maria  del  Gra- 
zie,  iu  which  are  very  interesting  frescoes,  etc, 
is  the  convent  containing  that  ruined  master- 
piece of  art,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Sup- 
per." The  Brera  Gallery  contains  more  than 
400  oil  paintings,  many  of  great  excellence,  be- 
sides admirable  frescoes,  etc.  In  the  same 
building  are  an  archeological  museum  and  the 
National  Library,  founded,  1764,  with  260,000 
volumes.  The  famous  Ambrosian  Library, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  has  risen  to 
185,000  volumes,  besides  about  10,000  manu- 
scripts, some  of  the  great^t  rarity.  The  ad- 
joining Gallery  of  Art  contains,  among  Its 
countless  treasures,  invaluable  original  draw- 
ings and  manuscripts  by  da  Vinci.  In  addi- 
tion to  public  collections,  Milan  has  twenty- 
six  private  picture  galleries.  There  are  fifteen 
museums  of^  natural  history,  fourteen  of  med- 
als and  antiquarian  objects  generally. 

The  schools,  academies,  musical  conservato- 
ries, etc.,  have  a  high  reputation.  The  theater 
La  Scala  is  the  second  largest  in  Italy  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  public  gardens 
and  the  Bastione  di  Pcola  Venecia  furnish 
charming  promenades,  and  the  drive  through 
the  Corso  and  around  Uie  walls  is  most  agree- 
able. Among  the  noted  edifices  in  the  city 
should  be  mentioned  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
Gallery,  or  arcade.  This  gallery  is  entered 
from  the  Piazza  delta  Scala  through  a  superb 
Corinthian    arch    of  granite,   ext^ids   to  the 
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Pi&zto  del  Duomo,  (.od  contaiiu  about  100 
brilliant  Bhops.  The  geo^aphical  poaition  of 
Uilui  secures  it  an  immeiue  inland  trade, 
chiefiy  in  grain,  rice,  clieeM,  silk,  and  cotton; 
it  also  exports  much  country  produce.  It  is  the 
chief  financial  and  banldng  center  of  Italy, 
and  has  very  important  manufactures  of  sillu, 
ielveta,  woolens,  gloves,  machinery,  art  furni- 
ture, and  porcelain. 

Ancient  Mediolanum,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Insubres,  passed  to  the  Romans  about  222 
B.C.  Cicero  and  Marcus  Brutus  were  after- 
wards among  its  governors,  and  in  the  third 
century  it  almost  rivaled  Rome,  It  was  Chris- 
tianized very  earty,  and  was  made  illustrious 
in  the  fourth  century  by  the  great  St.  Ambrose. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  became  once  more  independent  and 
had  a  population  of  300,000.  Its  moral  and 
intellectual  prosperity  rose  with  its  material 
wealth.  After  this  followed  a  series  of  disas- 
trauB  wars,  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  1162.  It  was, 
however,  rebuilt,  and,  1176,  the  Milanese,  aided 


crushed  by  Frederick  II,  The  so-called  Qolden 
Ambrosian  Republic,  of  three  years'  duration, 
was  followed,  1460,  by  the  dukedom  of  the 
Etorza,  which  lasted  till  1600.  From  that  time 
Milan  continued  for  the  most  part  under  a  for- 
eign yoke,  French,  Spanish,  or  German,  until 
1790,  when  Napoleon  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
cWlpine  Republic.  In  1814  the  Austrians 
took  poBsesdon  of  the  city,  but  severe!  insur- 
rections occurred,  and  a  state  of  chronic  con- 
niiracy  existed  until  the  "  Glorious  Five  Days' 
Revolution,"  1848,  which  terminated  in  the  ex- 

Sulsion  of  the  Austrians.  On  June  8,  1SS9, 
Lilan  welcomed  the  Franco-Italian  army 
within  her  gates.    Fop.  (1901)  493,241. 

UOanis  7  Fnentes  (me-lSn-&s'  e  fwBn't^s), 
Jose  Jacinto,  1814-63;  Cuban  poet;  b.  Matan- 
zas;  was  successively  a  clerk,  biackamith's  as- 
sistant, and  railway  secretary;  published  lyrics 
and  several  plays,  including  the  tragedy  "  El 
Conde  Aiarcoa,  one  of  ttie  beat  dramatic 
works  of  Cuban  authorship.  After  Heredia, 
he  is  the  most  popular  of  the  Cuban  poets. 

Hiluio  (me-19t's6),  ancient.  Mile,  seaport 
in  province  of  Messina,  Sicily;  on  the  Guif  of 
Milaizo;  about  27  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mes- 
aina;  exports,  oil,  wine,  salt  fish,  linseed,  dried 
fruits,  etc.  Milazso,  or  Mile,  was  founded  by 
the  Zanclei  more  than  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  era.  Here,  ISOO,  Garibaldi  obtained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of 
Milazzo  and  the  city  of  Messina.  Fop.  (1901) 
16,422. 

Mil'dew,  various  minute  fun^,  especially 
those  which  are  injurious  to  crops.  One  of  the 
most  widely  disseminated  mildews  is  that 
which  attacks  the  ^ape  vine,  called  Oidium 
tvckeri.  It  appears  as  grayish  spots  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  young  shoots, 
and  the  stems  of  the  fruit;  it  often  destroys 
the  foliage,  and  consequently  the  fruit  fails  fo 
ripen.    In  this  country  grape  gtow«n  generally 


UB«  sulphur  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
trouble.  Its  efltcacf  is  well  established,  pro- 
vided it  be  applied  in  time.    Rose  growers  are 


Pio.  1.— GsAri-vi 


sometimes  great  losers  by  mildew;  this  Is  at- 
tributed to  a  different  plant  from  that  upon 


Fia.  2.— PiA  MiuiBw. 
(leaflet  DAtunl  riu.     Fun£iu  Dmcoified.) 

affecting  the  crop.  Cucumbers,  lettuce,  and 
other  vegetables  are  injured  in  a  similar  man- 
ner in  unfavorable  seasons;  and  in  this  country 
a  late  crop  of  peas  is  almost  impossible  by  rea- 


son of  a  mildew  which  covers  the  foliage  in 
such  abundance  that  the  plants  appear  as  if 
dusted  with  a  white  powder. 

Mile,  name  for  a  great  number  of  lineal 
measures,  each  remotely  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man mile.  Among  the  principal  miles  a 
Eacliali  ud  II.  B.  itatute  mile. . 


Roau- 


kutieal  01 


KljUca]  niile. . 


German  short  mile 
Oemian  Ions  mile. 
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The  geographical  mile  is  one  minute  of  the 
earth^  equator.  Our  statute  mils  was  fixed  in 
Queen   Elizabeth's  time  at  0,280  ft.. 
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Miles,  Helsoti  Appleton,  ISSft-  ;  Amer- 
ican military  officer;  b.  WachueettTille,  Mssa.; 
entered  the  volunteer  Bervice  as  captain,  1861; 
naa  distinguisbed  dt  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern 
HiU;  appointed,  1862,  colonel  Sixty-first  New 
York  Volunteers,  which  he  commanded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg; brigadier  general,  1804;  djetin- 
guished  in  the  Richmond  campaign;  major 
general  of  volunteers,  1866;  colonel  of  the  For- 
tieth U.  S.  Infantrj',  1866;  transferred  to  the 
Fifth  Infantry,  1S60;  major  general,  1890; 
commanded  several  military  departments,  and 
Buppreised  a  number  of  Indian  outbreaks;  was 
In  command  of  the  U.  8.  troops  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  riots,  18M.  On  October  S,  1895,  be 
assumed  command  of  the  army;  during  the 
war  with  Spain,  1898,  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion which  invaded  Porto  Rico,  and  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  army,  1901,  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  general.  He  was  reprimanded  for 
publicly  expressing  satisfaction  with  Admiral 
Dewey  8  favorable  report  on  Admiral  Schley, 
1901;  retired,  1903;  author  of  "Personal  Recol- 
lections,"  "  Observations  Abroad,"  "  Military 
Europe." 

Hile'tni,  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  Sinas  lat- 
micus,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Meander; 
existed  as  a  town  when  the  Greeks  planted 
their  first  colonies  in  Asia  Minor;  but  on  the 
arriTsl  of  the  lonians  under  Neleus  all  the 
male  citizens  of  the  ancient  popnlation  (Carians 
or  Leleges)  were  massacred.  Miletus  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  and 
commercial  places  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
formed  a  great  number  of  prosperous  colonies, 
such  as  Abydos  and  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  Cyzicos  on  the  l^pontis,  Sino^e 
and  Amisus  on  the  Euxine,  and  others  in 
Thrace,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenes. 
After  its  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia  in 
SOO  B.C.,  under  Uistiffius,  its  strength  was 
broken.  Darius  treated  it  with  great  severity. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  rest  were  transported.  The  place  was  then 
given  up  to  the  Carians.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  it  threw  off  the  Athenian  yoke; 
afterwards  attempted  to  resist  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  continued  a  place  of  commercial 
consequence  until  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  Its 
lite  is  now  occupied  by  Balat  or  Paiattia. 

Hil'ford  Ha'ven,  harbor  of  Pembrokeshire, 
Wales;  the  deepest,  safest,  and  moat  commodi- 
ous in  Great  Britain;  formed  by  an  inlet  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  NW.  of  the  entrance  to  Bris- 
tol Channel.  It  is  about  10  m.  long  and  from 
1  to  2  m.  wide,  and  is  defended  by  two  bat- 
teries. It  has  Bubstsntial  docks  and  piers;  is 
a  great  resort  for  shipping,  and  is  engaged 
chiefly  In  shipbuilding.     Fop.   (1901)   6,102. 

HOhan  (me-yO')     See  Muxaxt. 

Hilics  (mS'lIch)  of  EremaieT  (krSm'eer),  abt. 
132a-T4 ;  Bohemian  reformer;  one  of  the  most 
influential  precursors  of  Huss;  b.  Kremsier, 
near  Olmfltz,  Moravia;  took  holy  orders,  1360; 
was  made  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus, 
Prague,  1360,  and  in  the  same  year  accom- 
panied Charles  TV  to  Germany  as  secretary ; 
resigned  all  ofBcea,  1363,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Prague,  where  he  preached  to  the 
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poor  people  la  the  streets — not  in  Latin,  but  in 
Bohemian,  a  remarkable  innovation.  In  1367 
he  went  to  Rome  to  confer  with  the  pope  on 
the  subject  of  needed  reforms  in  the  Church, 
but  an  attempt  to  preach  on  the  presence  of 
Antichrist  was  frustrated  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.  In  1369-72 
he  again  preached  in  Prague,  but  havin(^  been 
accused  of  heresy  was  summoned  to  Avignon, 
when  he  acquitted  himself. 


Mil'itary  IniiE'pia,  badges,  such  as  shoulder 
straps  and  epaulets,  and  other  devices  used 
as  distinguishing  marks  of  military  rank  and 
service.     Details  of  some  of  these  for  the  U.  S. 

The  Army. — The  gold  letters  U.  S.  (except 
for  the  corps  of  engineers,  which  are  silver) 
are  worn  on  each  side  of  the  collar  of  thb 
officers'  undress  coats,  with  distinctive  inaig- 
nia  as  follows:  Adjutant  general's  department, 
a  gold  shield;  inspector  general's  department, 
a  gold  sword  and  fasces  crossed  and  wreathed; 
judge  advocate  general's  department,  a  gold 
sword  and  pen  crossed  and  wreathed;  quarter- 
master's department,  sword  and  key  crossed  m 
a  wheel  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle;  sub- 
sistence department,  a  silver  crescent;  pay 
department,   a  diamond   in  gold;   medical   de- 

Sartment,  a  modiflcation  of  the 'cross  of  the 
inights  of  St.  John,  in  gold;  corps  of  engi- 
neers, a  silver-turreted  castle;  ordnance  ae- 
partment,  shell  and  fiame,  in  gold;  signal 
corps,  two  crossed  signal  fiaga  and  a  burn- 
ing torch,  of  gold;  reurd  and  pension  ofllce, 
a  silver  trefoil  upon  a  gold  wreath.  The  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  infantry  are  designated  by 
devices  showing  the  uumb«r  of  the  regiment 
at  the  intersection  of  two  crossed  weapons  in 
gold — sabers  for  the  cavalry,  cannon  for  the 
artillery,  and  rifles  for  the  infantry. 

The  rank  devices  on  the  shoulder  straps  are: 
For  the  general,  two  silver  stars,  with  the 
arms  of  the  U.  B.  in  gold  between  them;  lieu- 
tenant general,  three  silver  stars;  major  gen- 
eral, two  stars,  and  brigadier  general,  but  one 
star;  colonel,  a  silver  spread  eagle;  lieutenant 
colonel,  two  silver  leaves;  major,  two  gold 
leaves;  captain,  four  silver  bars;  first  lieuten- 
ant, two  silver  bars;  second  lieutenant  and 
additional  second  lieutenant,  a  plain  strap; 
chaplain,  a  plain  Latin  cross. 

The  color  of  the  straps  corresponds  with  the 
color  of  the  facings,  which  are  as  follows: 
General  officers,  daric  sky  blue  (khaki  uniform 
only);  infantry,  white  (except  of  the  khaki 
uniform,  sky  blue)  ;  cavalry,  yellow;  artillery, 
scarlet;  engineer  troops,  scarlet  piped  with 
white;  ordnance  troops,  crimson  piped  with 
white;  post  quartermaster  sergeants,  buff 
piped  with  white;  commissary  sergeants,  gray 
piped  with  white;  sergeants  of  the  signal 
corps,  blsck  piped  with  white;  hospital  corps, 
emerald  green. 

The  rank  of  noncommissioned  officers  is 
marked  by  chevrons,  with  vsrious  devices 
symbolic  of  their  offices.  All  enlisted  men 
who  have  served  for  one  term  wear  on  both 
sleevea  a  diagonal  half-chevron  of  gold  lace. 
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or,  in  case  of  hospital  corpa,  a  stripe  of  oner- 
aid  green.  The  "  servic^-in-war  "  cnevroni  are 
Eiped  with  color  of  the  proper  division.  Corps 
adges,  such  bb  a  winged  horse  foot  for  the 
cavalry,  s  circle  over  "  I "  for  First  Corps, 
etc.,  are  worn.  The  division  of  the  corps  is 
represented  by  the  color  of  the  Bjinbol,'  worn 
on  the  hat  hj  enlisted  men  and  on  the  left 
breast  b;  ofHcers,  as  follows;  First  Division, 
red;  Second  Division,  white;  Third  Division, 
blue. 

The  Vaoy. — The  line  of  the  navy  is  distin- 
guished by  the  foul  anchor.  The  other  de- 
vices used  are:  For  the  medical  corps,  a 
spread  oak  leaf  of  dead  gold,  with  a  silver 
acorn;  for  the  pay  corps,  a  silver  oak  f>prig; 
for  the  construction  corps,  a  gold  sprig  of  two 
oak  leaves  and  an  acorn;  for  professors,  one 
silver  oak  leaf  and  an  acorn;  for  civil  engi- 
neers, the  letters  C.  E.  in  silver. 

The  grade  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by 
variations  in  the  vridth  of  the  strip  of  navy 
gold  around  the  top  and  down  the  front  of  the 
collar.  The  same  general  distinction  is  brought 
out  in  the  sleeve  ornaments  and  also  on  the 
cocked  hat,  that  of  the  admiral  and  rear  ad- 
miral having  &  strip  of  gold  lace  around  the 
outer  rims  of  the  fans,  while  that  of  the  other 
officers  has  a  strip  of  black  silk  lace. 

The  shoulder  straps  bear  the  following  rank 
devices,  the  admiral's  being  also  distinguished 
hj  their  greater  size:  For  the  admiral,  four 
Silver  stars,  with  a  gold  foul  anchor  under 
each  of  the  two  outer  stars;  for  rear  E^mirals, 
two  similar  stars,  with  a  silver  foul  anchor  in 
the  center;  for  captains,  a  silver  spread  eagle, 
with  two  silver  foul  anchors;  for  commanders, 
two  silver  oak  leaves  and  a  silver  foul  anchor; 
for  lieutenant  commanders,  two  gold  oak 
leaves,  with  a  silver  foul  anchor;,  for  lieu- 
tenants, four  silver  bars,  with  a  silver  foul 
anchor;  for  lieutenants,  junior  grade,  two 
silver  bars,  with  a  silver  foul  anchor;  for 
ensigns,  a  silver  foul  anchor;  for  naval  ca- 
dets, a  gold  foul  anchor. 

Embroidered  collar  devices  are  worn  on  the 
frock  coats  of  the  less  important  officers,  such 
as  chief  boatswains,  two  foul  anchors,  crossed, 
embroidered  in  silver;  chief  gunners,  a  flaming 
spherical  shell,  in  silver;  mates,  a  binocular 
glH«s,  etc.  All  petty  officers  wear  on  the  outer 
garment  a  rating  badge,  consisting  of  a  spread 
eagle  above  a  scarlet  class  chevron — those  of 
the  starboard  watch  on  the  right  arm  and 
those  of  the  port  watch  on  the  left  arm. 

Specialty  marks,  natch  marks,  and  continu- 
ous  service  narks   are   worn   by   the   enlisted 

Military  Law,  See  CotrKT-UABIUL;  Mab- 
TiAi.  Law. 

Hili'tiA,  that  portion  of  the  military  strength 
of  a  nation  enrolled  for  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, but  local  in  its  oiganization,  and  engaged 
in  active  service  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Originally  the  term  was  synonymous  with  the 
cognate  derivative  "  military,"  as  embracing 
the  whole  body  of  national  troops,  vrhether  em- 
bodied for  actual  service  or  relegated  to  indus- 
trial pursuits.  It  is  the  organized  national 
reserve  in  contradistinction  to  the  regular  army 
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and  the  Uvie  «n  nvute  of  a  country,  and  there- 
fore comprehends  the  "  volunteer  "  organiza- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  the 
National  Guard  of  France,  the  Landwehr  and 
Landaturm  of  Germany,  and  similar  organiza- 
Jjons^in  the  other  Europecn  states. 
fin  'Great  Britain  alone,  of  the  European 
(states,  is  reliance  placed  on  voluntary  enlist- 
ment for  maintaining  the  varioua  militia  or- 
ganizations in  time  of  peace,  and  for  reomiting 
fne  regular  army  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
militia  system  established,  in  its  essentialfea- 
tures,  at  the  Restoration  was  abolished  by  the 
"Territorial  and  Beserve  Forces  Act"  of  1907. 
The  "auiiliary  forces"  of  the  earlier  system, 
which  included  militia,  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers, were  superseded  by  the  "territorial 
army,"  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  which  rep- 
resent the  old  yeomanry  and  volunteer  organi- 
zations. The  militia  ceased  to  exist  as  such, 
and  the  majority  of  the  militia  battalions  were 
converted  into  reserve  battalions  of  the  r^u- 
lar  army.  All  men  of  reserve  units,  whether 
originally  militiamen  or  directly  recruited,  are 
enlisted  as  "special  reservists"  of  the  regular 
army;  they  are  partially  trained  in  time  of 
peace  and  are  available  for  transfer  to  the 
army  in  war.  For  the  territorial  army  recruit- 
ment is  entirely  voluntary.  The  annual  train- 
ing in  camp  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 
The  administration  of  the  territorial  army  ta 
vested  in  "County  Associationa,"  which  under- 
take the  raising,  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
the  force.  The  special  reserve,  IQlO-1,  num- 
bered 86,639,  of  whom  TD,486  were  effectiTes; 
and  the  territorial  force  316,408,  of  whom  274,- 
188  were  effectives. 

*"  The  militia  of  the  U.  8.  consists  of  two 
classes:  the  organized  militia,  or  National 
Guard,  and  the  reserve  militia.  The  organized 
militia  is  not  Federal,  but  belongs  to  the 
various  states  and  territories  of  the  Union. 
Enlistment  In  the  organized  militia  is  volun- 
tary, and  the  term  of  service  usually  three 
years.  By  act  of  U.  S.  legislature,  which  be- 
came a  law,  May  27,  1908,  the  President,  who 
is  commEuider  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  U.  S.,  is  empowered  to  call  out  the 
militia  for  service  either  within  or  without 
the  borders  of  the  U.  S.,  at  his  pleasure,  so 
that  the  National  Guard  can  be  called  into  ' 
national  service,  without  in  any  way  being 
changed  as  regardb  its  state  duties.  At  all 
other  times  the  respective  governors  are  the 
commanders  in  chiei;  while  employed  in  the 
U.  S.  service,  these  troops  receive  the  pay,  ra- 
tions, ete.,  of  regular  soldiers,  and  are  subject 
to  the  Articles  of  War.  The  total  strength  of 
the  National  Guard  is  about  IIB.OOO  <dBcera 
and  men,  about  three  fourths  of  whom  could 
actually  be  put  in  the  field.  The  reserve,  or 
unorganized  militia,  comprises,  with  certain 
exemptions,  the  whole  of  the  manhood  of  the 
nation  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  alt  legally  liable  to  serve,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  in  case  of  a  national  need,  and  re- 
ported as  exceeding  11,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this  force  the  U.  S.  had  (1911)  a  naval  militia 
organized  in  23  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  comprising  002  officers  and  6,69! 
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listed  men.  Eftch  stAte,  etc.,  hAving  a  nftTal 
militia  has  a  veMel  of  the  navy  assigned  to  it 
to  promote  practical  training.  See  Abui  ; 
National  Ooabd. 

MiUc,  aecration  of  the  mammary  glaods 
which  supplies  the  oatural  nourishment  for  the 
young  of  all  mammals.     Under  normal  condi' 


viscous  than  water,  and,  when  fresh,  has  a. 
faiot,  pleasant  odor  and  an  agreeable,  sweetish 
taMe.  Human  milk  is  nearly  always  alkaline, 
and  milk  from  camivoraus  animals  acid.  In 
a  short  time  milk  becomes  decidedly  acid,  ow- 
ing to  the  conversion  of  milk  sugar  into  tactic 
acid.  All  mllka,  from  whatever  source,  have 
the  same  general  properties  and  contain  the 
same  proiimate  principles,  tha  only  difference 
found  between  milks  from  races  or  from  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  same  race  being  caused 
by  slight  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the 
constituents.  Of  the  various  mammals  whose 
milk  i*  used  for  food  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  mentioned  the  goat  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Europe,  the  buffalo  in  India,  the 
llama  in  S.  America,  the  camel  in  desert  coun- 
tries, and  the  mare  on  the  steppea  of  Russia 
and  central  Asia.  Sheep's  milk  is  used  in  some 
countries  for  making  cheese  and  in  other  ways, 
and  the  milk  of  reindeers  is  commonly  used  as 
food  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Cows'  milk,  on  account  of  its  importance  as 
human  food  and  because  it  has  been  more  thor~ 
oughly  studied  than  any  other,  will  be  con- 
siders! as  typical  of  all  milks.  It  is  white  or 
yellowish  white,  the  yellow  tint  being  imparted 
by  the  butter  fat,  as  closely  skimmed  milk 
has  a  bluiBh-whit«,  opalescent  app«irance.  A 
highly  colored  milk  is  characteristic  of  some 
breeds  of  cows,  especially  the  Guernsey,  and  to 
a  somewhat  less  extent  the  Jersey,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  color  varying  considerably  with 
individual  animals  of  all  breeds.  The  color  is 
affected  by  the  food  and  br  tile  period  of  lac- 
tation, it  being  more  marked  when  cows  are 
in  good  pasture  than  when  they  are  fed  dry 
fodder,  and  higher  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
lactation  than  toward  the  end.  Its  speciflc 
gravity  ranges  from  about  1.028  to  1.0^,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
solids  which  it  contains;  the  average  is  about 
1.032. 

Under  the  microscope  milk  is  a  transparent, 
colorless  liquid,  in  which  are  suspended  an  im- 
mense number  of  yellowish,  translucent  glob- 
ules having  a  high  refractive  power  and  a 
pearly  luster.  They  constitute  the  fatty  por- 
tion of  the  milk,  and  vary  greatly  in  size,  the 
diameter  ranging  from  about  .001  mm.  for  the 
smallest  to  about  .01  mm.  for  the  largest ;  the 
average  diameter  is  about  .004  mm.  The  num- 
ber fpraduall^  increases,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  size  diminishes,  as  the  period  of  lactation 
advances,  there  being  usually  two  to  four  times 
as  many  at  the  end  of  the  lactation  period  sa 
at  the  beginning.  The  yield  of  milk  depends 
chiefly  on  the  individual  characteristics  and  the 
breed  of  the  animal,  and  is  influenced  by  age 
of  cow,  period  of  taxation,  and  food.  The 
■VMmge  yield  of  dairy  animals  throughout  the 
U>  B>t  including  all  breeds  and  all  conditions  of 
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treatment,  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  lb.  per 
year.  The  Eolsteins  lead  all  other  breeds  in 
quantity  of  milk  produced.  The  Ayrshire*  are 
also  heavy  milkers.  With  proper  care  the  yield 
of  milk  increases  U  the  cow  grows  older,  until 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  a  maximum  is 
reached.  The  greatest  flow  is  usually  obtained 
within  a  few  weeks  after  calving,  and  then 
gradually  diminishes  until  the  end  of  lactation. 
Butter  fat  is  a  mixture  of  several  neutral 
fats  or  ^lycerides  (glycerol  salts  or  ethers  of 
fatty  acids).  Nine  fatty  acids  have  already 
been  obtained  by  the  saponiflcation  of  butter 
fat.  The  acids  found  in  butter,  in  combination 
with  glycerol,  are  oleic,  palmitic,  stearic,  buty- 
ric, caproic,  caprylic,  capric,  myristic,  and 
butic.  The  first  five  mentioned  ars  the  most 
important.  The  solids  not  fat  in  milk  consist 
of  protein  matter  (casein  and  albumen),  milk 
sugar,  and  salts  (ash),  with  minute  quantities 
of  other  organic  compounds  (galactin,  lacto- 
globulin,  urea,  creatin,  fibrin,  diolesterin,  and 
citric  acid).  The  solution  of  the  solids  not  fat 
in  water  constitutes  the  milk  serum.    Of  these 


increased  by  the  use  of  saccharine  food,  as  is 
found  in  feeding  cows  on  carrots  and  beets. 
The  sugar  of  milk  is  crystalUzable,  but  it  is 
less  sweet  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  cane 
sugar.  When  milk  is  exposed  to  a  warm  tem- 
perature it  ferments,  and  lactic  acid  is  gener- 
ated, which  has  the  same  ultimate  composition 
as  sugar  of  milk.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
vinous  fermentation  may  now  take  place,  the 
sugar  of  milk  be  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
and  a  spirituous  liquor  be  produced,  such  as 
is  obtaiued  by  the  Tartars. 

Nearly  all  the  changes  in  milk  which  cause 
it  to  become  unsuitable  for  food  are  caused  by 
the  erowtb  of  microiir^anisms,  the  germs  of 
which  are  introduced  into  the.  milk  after  it 
is  drawn.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  may  reduce 
their  number,  but  even  with  the  greatest  care 
it  is  impoBBible  to  exclude  them  entirely  from 
the  milk  used  for  domestic  piirposes.  These 
germs  multiply  rapidly  in  milk,  and  within  a 
few  hours,  or  at  most  within  a  few  days,  ac- 
cording ,to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
kept,  the  original  properties  of  milk  become 
entirely  changed.  The  most  common  change  is 
that  known  as  souring,  manifested  by  an  acid 
taste  and  coagulation  of  the  casein.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  organisms  that  produce  this 
change,  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of 
the  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  is  changed  in  this  way,  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organisms  is  hindered  by  the 
acid  formed,  and  ceases  entirely  when  the  acid 
amounts  to  about  1  per  cent.  Milk  that  has 
undergone  lactic  fermentation  has  been  recom- 
mended as  more  healthful  thrfn  fresh  milk,  on 
the  ground  that  it  prevents  the  growth  of 
noxious  bacteria  in  the  intestines,  and  thus 
prolongs  life  by  freeing  the  system  of  their 
poisons.  Other  organisms  produce  different 
changes,  such  as  slimy,  ropy,  and  bitter  milk, 
as  well  as  numerous  taints.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  germs  from  milk,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  unchanged  for  even  a 
few  hours,  either  to  provide  conditions  which 
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are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  organisms  or 
to  destroy  them  before  the  milk  baa  become 
unsuitable  for  food. 

Nearly  if  not  all  of  these  organisms  grow 
most  rapidly  at  temperatures  between  30°  and 
40°  C.  (8e°-ID4°  F.),  decreasing  rapidly  as  the 
temperature  falls,  and  ceasing  at  the  freezing 
point;  at  temperatures  below  4°  C.  (40°  F.) 
there  is  very  little  ctiange.  This  suggests  that 
the  most  practical  way  of  keeping  milk  from 
day  to  day,  or  where  fresh  supplies  cannot  be 
obtained  at  frequent  intervals,  is  to  cool  it  to 
as  near  the  freezing  point  as  possible.  A  large 
demand  has  grown  in  cities  for  mitk  tliat  has 
been  heated  in  closed  vessels  to  temperatures 
ranging  from  66°  to  80°  C.  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  kill  the  organisms  contained  in  it;  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  milk  is  re- 
heated twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  flrst  heating,  the  jars  being  kept  closed. 
This  is  called  sterilized,  or  Pasteurized,  milk. 


so  long  as  the  cans  containing  it  are  kept  closed 
and  access  of  germs  prevented;  it  will,  how- 
ever, soon  sour  after  the  cans  are  opened.  Cer- 
tain antiseptics,  among  them  boracic  acid, 
borax,  and  salicylic  acid,  liave  been  used  for 
the  preservation  of  milk  for  domestic  purpoaes. 
AH  such  substances  interfere  more  or  less  with 
the  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  usually 
af^avate  diseases  of  the  kidneys;  their  use  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  and  under  no  circum- 
stencES  should  milk  preserved  in  this  way  be 
used  as  food  for  infants  or  invalids.  The  use 
of  the  antiseptics  mentioned  has  been  prohib- 
ited in  France  and  Germany,  and  very  gener- 
ally   condemned    by    boards   of   health   every - 

Condensed  milk  is  prepared  by  evaporating 
milk  at  low  temperatures  in  a  vacuum  to  about 
one  third  of  its  original  volume.  Cane  sugar 
is  usually  added  to  the  milk  after  it  is  con- 
densed. Inclosed  in  air-tight  cans,  it  may  be 
kept    indefinitely.      Diluted    with    about    two 

fiarts  of  water,  it  is  the  best  substitute  for 
resh  milk.  The  arotna  of  butter  and  the  char- 
acteristic flavors  of  the  different  varieties  of 
cheese  are  due  to  changes  in  the  constituents 
of  milk  brought  about  by  the  action  of  certain 
species  of  bacteria.  It  is  therefore  important 
tiiat  milk  and  cream  for  dairy  purposes  be  kept 
under  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
bacteria  which  contribute  to  the  best  results. 
Very  successful  experiments  in  butter  making 
have  been  made  by  introducing  pure  cultures 
of  these  bacteria  into  the  cream  and  allowing 
them  to  develop  before  churning.  In  Denmark 
some  large  creameries  have  been  operated  on 
the  plan  of  first  sterilizing  the  cream  by  heat 
and  then  introducing  the  desired  culture.  But- 
ter of  superior  quality  is  being  made  in  this 
way.  See  Buttee;  Cheese. 
HUk  Fe'ver,  name  applied  to  a  short'febrile 
.  attack  which  sometimes  attends  the  beginning 
of  the  milk-secreting  process,  a  few  days  after 
childbirth.  It  is  unimportant  except  as  some- 
times simulating  the  onset  of  puerperal  fever, 
for  which  it  is  occaBionally  mistaken.  Farmers 
and  veterinarians  apply  the  name  to  puerperal 
peritonitis  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  a  se- 


lf ilk  Leg,  obstruction  of  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatics, causing  a  painful  swelling  in  one  or 
both  lower  extremities ;  its  usual  cause  being 
septic  infection  after  parturition,  but  it  some- 
times occurs  in  unmarried  women  and  in  males. 
The  attack  may  commence  with  a  chill,  and 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  the  foot 
or  lower  part  of  the  leg  may  begin  to  swell, 
the  process  extending  upward.  The  limbs  usu- 
ally remain  useless  for  many  months,  aud 
often  never  recover  their  former  condition. 

MUk  SIck'ness,  acute  disease  endemic  in 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  U.  S.;  affecting 
cattle  primarily,  and  human  beings  as  a  re- 
sult of  eating  the  flesh  or  drinking  the  milk 
of  affected  cattle.  In  cattle  it  is  called  trem- 
bler and  alowi.  The  symptoms  in  cattle  are 
marked  muscular  weakness,  tremor,  vomiting, 
and  a  peculiar  fetor  of  the  breath.  In  man  the 
disease  comes  on  suddenly  and  presents  similar 
symptoms.  Fever,  coated  tongue,  fetor  of  breath, 
and  vomiting,  with  profound  weakness,  are  the 
characteristics. 

Milk  Sng'ar,  or  Lac'tin,  one  of  the  constitn- 
ents  of  milk.  It  is  prepared  in  Switcerland  aa 
a  vehicle  for  medicines  and  as  food  for  infants 
in  teething,  being  less  apt  to  produce  acidity 
than  cane  sugar.  The  crystals  of  sugar  of 
milk  are  collected  and  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal  and  repeated  crystal  Illations.  They 
are  hard  and  gritty,  rather  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  sweet,  and  not  easily  fer- 
mentable. ' 

Hilk  Tree.    See  Cow  Tree. 

Kilk'weed,  popular  name  of  the  Atclepiada- 
cea\  a  large  group  (1,700  species)  of  milky- 
juiced  dicotyledonous  herbs,  mrubs,  and  trees, 
with    opposite   leaves,    gamopetalous    flowers. 


free  btcarpellary  ovaries,  and  mostly  united 
stamens.  They  are  widely  dispersed,  especially 
in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  earth.  In  the 
U.  S.  there  are  about  100  species,  more  than 
hall  of  which  (the  common  milkwoeds  of  flelda 
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and  lowlands)  belong  to  the  genus  Aiclepuu. 
The  most  show;  of  native  U.  S.  milkweeds  is 
A,  tuberoaa,  more  generally  called  butterfl; 
weed  and  pleurisy  rooti  it  is  quite  common, 
especially  in  the -South;  th«  root  ia  large, 
Seshy,  and  white;  it  bears  numerous  umbels  of 
bright,  orange-oolored  flowers;  in  this  species 
the  juice  is  scarcely  milky.  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  the  root  being'  the  officinal  portion ; 
its  action  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  with- 
out being  stimulant,  and  in  large  doeea  is  pur- 
gative. 

HillCy  Way.    See  Gai.axt. 

Mill,  Jamei,  1773-1836;  Scottish  philoso- 
pher; b.  Logic  Pert,  Forfarihire;  was  licensed  in 
the  Scottish  National  Chureh,  1768,  but  aban- 
doned that  career  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
religious  opinion;  settled  in  London,  1802,  as 
an  author;  edited  The  Literary  Journal;  be- 
came intimately  connected  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tbam,  residing  in  his  house  and  expounding  bis 
opinions  to  the  English  public;  wrote  an  elab- 
orate "  History  ol  British  India,"  which  pro- 
cured him  an  important  place  in  the  office  of 
the  East  India  Company;  was  one  of  the  chief 
contributors  to  The  Wettmingter  Eevieu);  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  "  Political  Economy,"  and 
a  remarkable  philosophical  work,  "  An  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind," 

Hin,  Jolm  Stuart,  180S-73;  English  philoso- 

Sher,  logician,  and  political  economist;  b.  Lon- 
aa ;  son  of  the  preceding ;  at  the  age  of  eight 
read  Herodotns,  Xenopbon,  and  Plato;  when 
about  fourteen  spent  a  year  in  France,  and 
there  was  influenced  by  Continental  liberalism; 
on  his  return  studied  law,  but  at  seventeen 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com^ny, 
in  which  be  remained  tbirty-flve  years,  rising 
to  its  highest  post,  that  of  examiner  of  the 
India  correspondence.  In  1623  The  Wettm'n- 
Bter  Revievi  was  established  by  Bentbam  and 
his  followers  as  a  radical  organ  in  politics  and 


1836-40,  its  principal  conductor.  When  only 
twenh'-one  he  edited  Bentbam's  great  work, 
"  On  Evidence,"  adding  notes  and  supplemen- 
tary chapters  of  bis  own.  His  "  Svstem  of 
Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive"  (1843) 
mule  him  prominent  as  a  bold,  radical  writer 
on  philoeopnlcal  subjects.  This  work  embodied 
the  peouliaritiea  of  empirical  philotopby  and 
assodation  psyefaology.  In  1M8  be  published 
hi*  fnU  treatise,  "  F^dplw  of  PoUtieal  Econ- 
omy," and,  ISSB,  "  On  liberty,"  which  strikes 
at  Uie  def^tiam  of  public  opinion  over  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  thought.  Uill  waa  elected 
to  nu'liatawnt,  1866,  and  was  promlncmt  in 
adrocatiiig  tbe  meamm  to  admit  women  to  the 
■nfrrage>  irtuch  failed.  In  the  new  election  he 
waa  ddiwted  and  retired  from  puhUo  life.  His 
other  writings  include:  "Considerations  on 
ReprcMaitatlve  Oovenimeut,"  "  Utilitarianism," 
"  Aagast«  Comte  and  Positivism,"  "  Examina- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy," 
"  England  and  Ireland,"  "  The  Subjection  of 
Women,"  "  Chapters  and  Speeches  on  tbe  Irish 
Land  Question."  His  "  AutobiMrraphy "  ap- 
peued  after  his  death,  and  the  "  Three  Essays 


Hill.    See  OBriTDiita  aud  Cxushihs  VUxma- 

EBT. 

Millais  (mll-lft').  Sii  John  Everett,  1829-86; 
En^ish  portrait,  genre,  and  landscape  painter ; 
b.  Southampton;  studied  in  the  Boyal  Acad- 
emy, London,  where,  1843,  he  wgn  a  silver 
medal  for  bis  "  Pizarro  Seiiing  the  Inca  of 
Peru,"  and  a  gold  medal,  1847,  for  bis  "  Ben* 
jamitefl  Seidng  tbe  Daughters  of  Sbilob"; 
became  a  Royal  Academician,  1863;  created 
baronet,  1886;  won  a  eecond-clesB  medal  at  tha 
Paris  Exposition  of  1865;  medal  of  honor  at 
the  Exposition  of  I8T8;  made  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  1878j  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  1S83.  In  1847-4S  be  form^ 
one  of  the  small  group  of  British  painters 
called  tbe  Pre-Raphaelites,  but  he  did  not  long 
adhere  to  their  tiieories  of  art.  He  waa  the 
leading  portrait  painter  in  London,  and  some 
of  his  pictures,  aucb  as  "  A  Huguenot,"  "  Yes 
or  No,"  and  "  Effie  Deans,"  achieved  a  wide- 
spread popularity.  He  succeeded  Lord  Leigh- 
ton  aa  president  of  tbe  Royal  Academy,  1866. 

Hillena'iiaus,  or  ChUiasts  (Idll-ftsts),  those 
who  hold  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  pre- 
cedes tbe  end  of  the  world,  and  that  at  his 
coming  tbe  nious  dead  will  be  raised  and  will 
reign  with  him  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  the  millennium  of  Rev.  xz,  1-7. 

Hillm'ninm,  or  ChU'ium,  period  of  tbe 
Messiah's  reign  on  earth  supposed  to  be  taught 
in  Rev.  xx,  1-7.  There  are  two  theories  on  this 
subject:  (1)  The  literal,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish form  of  which,  aa  taught  first  200  years 
B.C.,  tbe  Messiah  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Jews  restored  to  Palestine  shall  enjoy  re- 
markable and  ooatinuoua  prosperity;  and  in  ita 
Christian  form,  the  so-called  Chiliasm,  Chris- 
tians no  less  than  Jews  shall  share  these  tem- 
poral blessings  with  the  Jews.  ( 2 )  The  spir- 
itual tbeoiy  declares  that  the  number  1,000 
is  uaed  in  Scripture  aa  denoting  an  indellnite 
large  number.  So  the  thousand  years  of  Itev. 
XX,  1-7,  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  as 
figurative  of  that  long  period  of  Bpiritual 
prosperity  which  the  Churcn  shall  enjoy  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  tbe  end  of  time. 

HUlei,  Qndaiuttiu  Hdiui,  better  known  aa 
JOAquiK  MiuXB,  1841-1613;  American  poet; 
b.  Wabaah  District,  Ind  j  1854,  went  to  Willa- 
mette Valley,  Ore.,  and  aoon  after  to  tbe  (^li- 
fomia  Tniwing  regions.  In  1800  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  la  Oregon;  1863,  edited  tbe  Eugene 
Demacrntio  Regieter  for  a  short  time;  1866-70, 
was  district  judge  of  Oregon;  settled  in  New 
York  abt.  1874,  and  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  1887. 
He  vfrote  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras,"  "  Pacittc 
Poems,"  "  Songs  of  the  Sun  Lands,"  "  Unvnfit- 
ten  History,"  "The  Ship  in  the  Desert,"  "  First 
Famili^  of  the  Sierras,"  a  novel ;  "  Adrianne, 
a  Dresm  of  Italy,"  "One  Fair  Woman,"  a 
novel ;  "  Songs  of  Italy,"  "  Shadows  of  Shaata," 
"The  Gold-seekers  of  the  Sierras,"  "Bongs  of 
the  Mexican  Seas,"  "The  Danites,"  a  novel, 
successfully  produced  as  a  ph^  OOO  \C 
3  ^       •  cS 


MILLER 

^  Hiller,  Hazh.  1802-66;  ScottiBh  geologirt; 
b.  Cromarty;  worked  aa  a  stone  maaon,  1S19- 
36  i  traveled  eEteasivety  through  Bcotland  dur- 
ing thia  period  and  carefully  studied  its  geo- 
logical features.  In  1840  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh as  editor  of  The  Witneii,  and  it  was  in 
tbe  colunma  of  tiiia  paper  be  first  published 
"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  «n 
Old  Field,"  which  made  a  great  aenaation  not 
only  on  account  of  the  important  geological 
diacoTeries  it  contained,  but  alao  by  ita  exact 
reaaouing.  He  also  published  "  First  Impres- 
sions of  England  and  its  People,"  "  Footprints 
of  the  Creator,"  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
tpra,"  "  Teatiroony  of  the  Rocka,"  etc.  His 
denial  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  and  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  nord  "  day  "  in  tbe 
first  chapter  of  Qeneais  arouaed  much  suapieion 
among  his  coreligioniata )  on  the   othA  hand. 


Hiller,  Joseph,  beat  known  as  Joe  Milleb, 
1SS4-1738;  English  comedian;  b.  probably  Lon- 
don; was  aonietv-hat  celebrated  for  hia  ready 
wit.  A  book  of  jeats  under  hie  name,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  compilation  of  John  Mottley, 
was  published,  1T3S,  and  made  "  Joe  Miller " 
a  generic  term  for  an  old  joke. 

Milleiltes,  sect  founded  by  William  Miller 
(1782-1849),  who  announced,  1831,  the  apeedy 
second  coming  of  Chriat,  which,  by  his  inter- 
pretation ot  the  biblical  prophecies,  he  fixed 
for  the  year  1843,  at  which  time  the  world 
would  be  destroyed.  In  a  few  years  his  con- 
verts in  the  U.  8.,  Canada,,  and  Qreat  Britain 
numbered  many  thousands,  and  were  popularly 
known  aa  Millerites,  though  they  styled  them- 
selves Second  Adventists. 

MO'leT'a  Thumb,  or  Riv'et  Bnllliead,  small 
fish  of  the  cold  streams  and  lakes  of  N.  Eu- 
rope. Its  scientiBc  name  is  Cottiu  gobio.  It 
lies  quiescent  on  the  bottom  among  stones, 
making  a  quick  spring  when  disturbed.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  the  eggs  of  trout. 

MUlet     (me-y&'),    AlmS,    IS19-91;     French 

sculptor;  b.  Paris;  became  famous,  1857,  by 
his  "  Ariadne,"  which  was  purchased  by  the 
government.  His  subsequent  productiona  in- 
clude "  Apollo,"  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
end  a  monument  ot  Baudin  in  P^re  Lachaiae. 

Millet,  Jun  FraatoU,  1814-70;  French  genre 
and  landscape  painter;  b.  Gr$vil1e,  Manche: 
brought  up  on  a  farm ;  became  a  pupil  of 
Mouchel  and  Paul  Delaroche ;  flrat  exhibited 
nt  the  Paris  Salon,  1840;  settled  in  Barbazon, 
1849;  had  long  struck  with  poverty;  paint- 
ings failed  of  appreciation  till  near  end  of  his 
lite ;  now  command  high  prices ;  masterpieces, 
"The  Angelus"  (brought  3100,000  at  auction 
in  Paris)  and  "  The  Qleaners  "  (in  the  Louvre) ; 
other  works,  "The  Sower,"  "The  Water- 
carrier,"  "  The  Grafter,"  "  The  Turkey-keeper  " 
(all  in  New  York),  "The  Chumer,"  "Buck- 
wheat  Threshers,"    "The   Planters"    (all   In 


Millet,  name  given  to  graases  of  several  dia- 
tinct  species  and  genera.  The  true  millet  of 
ancient  and  modem  agri- 
culture is  PanicuM  miU- 
aceum.  It  has  a  strong 
stem,  2  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  a  profuaion  of  foli- 
age; its  abundant  flow- 
era  are  in  large,  open, 
nodding  panicles,  and 
the  plant  reaembles  a 
miniature  broom  com; 
t\x  seeds  afford  a  nutri- 
tious flour. 


Hil'likens    Bend,    vil- 
lage of  Madison  Pariah,    i 
La.;   on  the  Hississippi 
River,  16  m.  above  Vicks- 
burg,    Miss.      In    June,    { 
1883,    near    this    place, 
a    Confederate    force   of 
2,600,     under     Gen. 
McCu Hough,   attacked   a 
body   of   colored   troops, 
numbering      1,400,      and 
part    of    an    Iowa    regi- 
ment,  under   Gen.   E.   S. 

Dennis,   but  with   the   assistanoe   of  gunboats 
from  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  they  were  repulsed. 

Mills,  Clark,  1B16-S3;  American  sculptor; 
b.  Ononduga  Co.,  N,  Y, ;  flrst  trade  was  that 
of  a  millwright,  second  that  of  a  plasterer, 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  sculpture,  which 
he'began  to  practice  in  Charleston,  S.  C,;  was 
self-taught,  bad  never  been  in  Europe  or  seen 
the  works  of  the  masters  in  hia  art.  His  flrat 
work  was  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  which 
the  city  of  Charleston  purchased  and  placed  in 
the  townhall,  1848.  Thia  led  to  other  portrait 
busts  of  local  celebrities.  In  1S48  he  was  in- 
vited to  furnish  tbe  design  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Government. 
The  result  waa  the  statue  on  Lafayette  Square, 
near  tbe  White  House,  in  Washington,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  poise  of  the  horse  on  ito 
hind  legs.  The  nert  performance  was  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Washington  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  also  in  WaBbfngton,  unveiled  1860. 
The  casting  of  hie  colossal  statue  of  "  Liberty," 
after  Crawford's  design,  for  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  was  flniahed  1863. 

Mills,  Samuel  John,  1783-1818;  father  of 
American  foreign  missiona ;  b.  Torringford, 
Conn.  In  1308,  while  he  was  a  memMr  of 
Williams  College,  be  took  part  in  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  society  "  to  efTect,  in  the  persona  of 
its  members,  a  mission  or  missions  to  the 
heathen."  This  waa  the  flrst  foreign  mission- 
ary organization  in  AmericA.  Afterwards  at 
Andover  (1810),  in  connpction  with  Messrs. 
Judson,  Nott,  ukd  Newell,  he  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  General  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  led  directly  to  the  formation 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissionera  for 
Foreign  Missions,  The  American  Coloniiation 
Society,  organised,  like  many  other  societies, 
chiefly  through  bis  inflttenoe,  sent  hlin  Md  Hn 
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mil  Springs,  Tillage  of  Wayne  Co.,  Ky.;  on 
the  Cumberland  River.  During  the  Civil  War, 
on  January  19,  1862,  the  Federal  troops,  28,000 
strong,  under  Gen.  Cieorge  H.  Thomas,  and  the 
Conf^rate  troops,  10,000  strong,  under  Gen. 
George  B.  Crittenden,  met  in  battle  about  6  m. 
from  this  place.  The  latter  were  led  by  Gen. 
Felix  K.  Zollicoffer,  who  was  killed,  and  his 
forces  defeated  with  a  loss  of  190  killed,  60 
wounded,  and  89  prisoners.  Of  the  Federal 
force  38  were  killed  and  194  wounded. 

MUl'stone,  hard  and  rough  stone  in  one  or 
many  pieces,  cylindrical,  from  3  to  T  ft.  in 
diameter  and  8  to  18  in.  thick,  used  together 
with  another  of  the  same  size  and  shape  for 
grinding  grain.    The  lower  stone  in  firmly  fixed 
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Hfl'mu,   Henry  Hart,   ITBl-ieoS;    English 
author;  b.  London;  became  Prof,  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,1821;  Bampton  lecturer,  1820;  and  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  1S49.    His  works  include  "  Fazio," 
a    tragedy    performed    Bucceasfullj ;    "  Saroor, 
Lord   of   the   Bright   City,   an   Heroic   Poem," 
"The   Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  a  dramatio  poem; 
"  History   of    the   Jews,"   "  History   of   Chris- 
tianity from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Paganism  in  the  Koman  Empire,"  and 
"  History  of  Latin  Christianity."    He  prepared 
a  sumptuous  illustrated  edition  of  Horace,  an 
annotated   edition   of   Gibbon's    "  Decline    and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  other  works. 
Uil'more,  Hartla,  1844-83;  American  sculp- 
tor;   b.    Sligo,    Ireland-,    removed    to    Boston, 
1861 ;  modeled  an  alto-relief  of  an  ideal  subject 
entitled  "Phosphor";  made  busts  of  Sumner, 
Longfellow,   Ticknor,'  and   other   citizens;    re- 
ceived, 1804,  a  commission  to  execute  granita 
statues  of  Ceres,  Flora,  and  Pomona 
for  the  Horticultural  Hall  at  Boston; 
designed,    1807,    a   bronze   statue   for 
the    Soldiers'    Monument    at     Forest 
Hill   Cemetery,   Roxbury,   and   subse- 

Suently  was  employed  by  the  ci^  of 
loston  to  execute  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'   Monument   on   Boston   Com- 
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in  its  bed.  The  upper  one  is  suspended  over 
this  so  as  to  revolve  with  its  lower  face  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  upper  face  of  the  lower 
stone-  The  best  mitlstones  are  made  of  buhr- 
stone,  but  hard  granite  is  sometimes  used,  and 
also  millstone  grit. 

Hillatone  Grit,  geological  formation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  coal  period,  principally 
a  conglomerate,  composed  of  flin^  sand  and 
small  pebbles;  it  is  also  called  grit  rock  and 
grindstone  erit.  It  is  named  from  the  freonent 
use  to  whicn  it  is  put,  particularly^  in  England. 
In  Vi^nia  the  formation  sometimes  reaches 
1,000  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  rock  is  mainly 
a  sandstone,  but  contains  heavy  beds  of  con- 
glomerate. In  Alabama  it  is  a  quartzose  grit 
of  great  thickness.  The  millstone  grit  forma- 
tion eirtenda  over  parts  of  some  of  the  S.  coim- 
ties  qi  New  York,  having  a  thiekneee  of  from 
20  to  fiO  ft. 


Hllne-Edwarda,      Henri,      1800-85; 
French    naturalist;    b.    Bruges,    Bel- 

g"um;  became  Prof,  of  Natural  Hia- 
ry  at  the  LycSe  Henri  IV;  Prof,  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Musfe,  1S41 ; 
Prof,  of  Zoology,  1802;  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences;  member  of  the 
academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Medi- 
cine; commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  etc.;  author  of  "Anatomical 
Researches  Concerning  Crustaceans," 
"  Handtrook  of  Materia  Medica," 
"  Elements  of  ZoOlogy,"  "  Natural 
History  of  Crustaceans."  new  edition 
of  Lamarck's  "  Natural  History,"  and 
of  a  great  number  of  valuable  scien- 
tiQc  papers. 

Milo  (ml'lfi),  flourished  abt.  SIO 
B.C.;  athlete  of  Croton,  Italy;  son  of 
Diotjmus;  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
athletes  ot  antiquity,  having  won  the  prize 
as  wrestler  in  six  Olympian,  seven  Pythian, 
ten  Isthmian,  and  nine  demean  games.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  appetite  also;  at 
Olympia  he  lifted  and  carried  on  his  shoul- 
ders a  four-year-old  ox  across  the  race  course, 
then  slew  and  ate  it  on  the  same  day.  He 
met  his  death  by  trying  to  split  with  his 
hands  a  log  that  had  been  opened  by  wedges. 
The  wedges  fell  out,  his  hands  were  caught 
in  the  log,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
animals. 

Kilo  (melji),  Greek  island;  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades;  14  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  8  m. 
from  N.  to  B,;  63  m.  E.  from  Peloponnesus. 
Entirely  volcanic,  it  is  crescent  shaped,  the 
vast  crater  forming  an  excellent  harbor.  It 
is  rich  in  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.  The 
celebrated  statue  called  "  The  Venus  of  Milo," 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  « 
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r  Miliec,  Portuguese  and  Braz 
oDBT  of  account.  The  Portuguese 
'orth  about  one  U.  8.  dollar;  the 
I   611   cents   of   the   money  of 


HUtUdes  (mll-trs-dec),  Athenian  states- 
man of  the  fifth  century  b.o. '>  was  a  nephew 
of  the  elder  Milti&dea,  the  founder  of  a  deapot- 
iun  in  the  Thracian  Chertonese.  He  was  tent 
out  sbt.  616  to  take  possesaioD  of  hie  uncle'a 
iDheritance.  His  only  achieTement  during  his 
stay  in  the  Chersonese  was  the  conquest  of 
LemnoB  and  Imbros,  which  drew  on  him  the 
hostili^  of  Darius,  and  he  was  driven  out  abt. 
493.  When  the  Persian  armament  under  Datia 
and  Artaphernea  was  approaching  Greece  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  Athens, 
knd  achiered  the  most  memorable  victory  in 
the  history  of  Greece.  At  his  request  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships  was  intrusted  to  htm,  the 
destination  of  which  was  known  only  to  1 ' 
self;  sailed  to  Paros  to  gratify  a  private 
mosity;  and  ravaged  the  island,  but  failed -to 
capture  the  town.  On  his  return  be  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  and 
soon  after  died.  His  -  son  Cimon  afterwards 
paid  the  fine. 

HU'toB,  Jolm,  160S-74;  English  poet;  b. 
Cheapside,  London;  son  of  a  scrivener;  was 
reared  in  a  family  of  Puritan  east;  educated 
at  Christ's  Collie,  Cambridge;  lived,  1632- 
37,  at  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  whither  the 
family  had  retired  on  an  independency,  and 
ttiete  wrote  "  L' Allegro,"  the  "Sonnet  to  the 
Nightingale,"  "  II  Penseroso,"  "  Lycidaa,"  "  Co- 
muB,"  and  "Arcades."  In  1838  he  visited  Ley- 
den,  Paris,  and  Rome;  1839,  returned  and  set- 
tled in  London;  there  published,  1841-42,  five 
attacks  on  the  EBtablished  Church,  including 
"  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy  "  and  "  Apology  for 
8niectymnuus "  (a  controversial  tract  by  sev- 
eral authors),  and,  1644-46,  four  tracts  on 
divorce,  in  which  he  maintained  that  moral 
incompatibilities  justify  it  He  married,  1343, 
Mary  Powell,  who  left  him  after  one  month 
on  account  of  the  "  spare  diet  and  bard 
study  "  she  found  in  his  house;  but  later  they 
were  reconciled,  and  she  bore  him  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Milton  published,  1444,  two  essays:  "On 
EducaUon*'  and  "  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  the  latter 
is  considered  his  most  eloquent  piece  of  prose 
writing.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I, 
164S,  he  wrote  thrsepowarful  pamphlets  to  de- 
fend the  act«  of  the  Enalish  people  in  its  strug- 
gle with  the  king:  "The  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,"  "  Eikonoelastes,"  and  "ProPop- 
ulo  Anglicano  Befpnsio,"  the  last  in  answer 
to  a  defense  of  the  king  by  Claude  de  Baumaise 
of  Leyden ;  "  DefensTo  Becunda "  appeared 
1664.  Appointed  secretary  in  the  Hinistry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Cromwell,  1649,  he  held 
the  place  till  the  Restoration,  1860,  though  he 
became  entirely  blind,  1664,  and  had  to  depend 
on  a  reader  and  a  scribe.  His  wife  having 
died,  lie  married,  lOSS,  Catharine  Woodcock, 
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who  died  1668,  anS,  1663,  Eliubeth  Minahull, 
but  his  home  was  not  a  happy  one.  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  was  published  1667;  "History  of 
Britain,"  1870;  "  Paradise  Brained "  and 
"  Samson  Agonistes,"  1871 ;  "  Of  True  Relig- 
ion," 1873;  "De  Doetrina  Christiana,"  which 
shows  his  heterodoxy  in  religious  matters,  was 
not  published  till  1B26. 

HUwanlcee,  capital  of  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.; 
on  Lake  Michigan;  80  m.  N.  of  Chicago;  is 
on  a  bay  running  inland  about  3  m.,  stretch- 
ing 8  m.  from  headland  to  headland,  part  of 
which  has  been  converted  by  the  U.  8.  Oovt. 
into  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  Great  Lakes 
by  the  erection  of  huge  breakwaters.  The  Mil- 
waukee River  Sows  Uirough  the  main  portion 
of  the  city  almost  due  6.  till  it  nears  the  lake, 
when  it  turns  abruptly  8E.;  other  rivers  wiUi- 
in  the  city  are  the  Menomonee  and  the  Kin- 
nickinnic.  Trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  rivers  and  canals  admit  the  larg- 
est vessels  with  good  dockage  at  the  doors  of 
the  warehouses.  Milwaukee  is  a  city  of  wide 
streets  and  commanding  views,  while  in  its 
residence  part  it  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
shade  trees  and  spacious  lawns,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  fences  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one 
targe  park.  Public  parks  a^regating  nearly 
600  acres,  on  the  lake  shore,  Milwaukee  River, 
and  other  portions  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  notable  buildinga  include  the  County 
Courthouse  (cost  $4,100,000),  City  Hall 
(«1,000,000),  U.  8.  Govt,  building  («1,600,- 
000),  Public  Library  and  Museum  ((600,000), 
industrial  Exposition  building  ({300,000), 
Layton  Art  Gallery,  Uni<)n  and  Chicago  and 
Northwest  Railway  stations;  among  churches, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  (Roman  Catholic), 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal), Inunanuel  (Presbyterian),  St.  Josephat 
(Roman  Catholic),  Church  of  Gesu  (Jesuit), 
and  Trinity  (Lutheran) ;  among  charitable  and 
educational  institutions,  Emergency  Hospital, 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  State  Normal  School, 
Convent  of  Notre  Dome  (mother  house  in  the 
U.  S.),  Concordia  College  (Lutheran),  Mar- 
quette College  (Roman  Catholic),  MilwaulLee- 
Dower  College  for  Women  (nonsectarian),  and 
Seminary  of  St.  Francis  do  Sales  (Roman 
Catholic).  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishopric  and  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishopric,  and  has  a  large  number  of 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions.  In  Uie 
vicinity  is  a  National  Soldiers'  Home. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  oensos  of  190S,  the 
:ity  had  1,784  " facto ry-syitem"  manufacturing 
plants,  operated  on  a  capital  of  t219.SSl.000, 
and  yielding  products  valued  at  $208,324,000; 
the  industries  including  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  steel,  aiid  machinery,  leather,  clothing, 
beer,  knit  goods,  stovea,  tinware,  and  fumaoea, 
car  building,  iron  and  steel,  furniture,  malle- 
able iron,  brick,  and  meat  packing.  The  bcw- 
imptying  into  the  rivers  at  one  time  were 
Bouroee  of  disease,  but  tunnels  have  been  oon- 
structed  from  the  lake  to  points  on  each  of  the 
fliree  rivers  that  furnish  the  ci^'s  dockage, 
and  now  the  water  of  the  rivers  la  kept  pure 
by  being  flushed  continually  from  the  lake. 

Juneau,  the  French  fur  trader,  came  bere, 
1817,  when  the  looality  wm  a  Pottewattcmifl 
r:i      M    LiOOgfC 


Indian  village.  Milwaukee  was  founded  1S36; 
chartered  m  a  oity,  1846;  owee  ita  rapid  de- 
velopment and  present  prosperity  in  a  very 
Urge  degree  to  ita  German  citiienahip.  Pop, 
(1810)   373,867. 

Hime  (mlm),  development  of  the  Sicilian 
farce.  The  word  is  stitl  used  as  a  synonym 
for  an  actor  on  the  mimic  stage.  In  its  special 
application  the  mime  TcprcBCnts  the  imitation 
of  a  definite  situation  or  a  typical  character, 
and  differs  from  the  antique  comedy  of  the 
early  period  by  the  lack  of  a  chorus  and  the 
lack  of  an  elaborate  plot. 

Him'iciy,  the  goneral  act  of  imitation.  The 
word  is  used  in  several  more  technical  senses. 
MiHiCRT  IN  BiOLoOY. — Biologists  recognize 
under  this  phrase  a  great  class  of  cases  of 
close  resemblance  in  form,  color,  or  habits,  be- 
tween insects  or  animals,  and  even  between 
these  and  inanimate  obJeeU,  which  serve  to 
render  these  creatures  indistinguisbable  by 
friend  or  foe.  In  their  coloration,  insects — 
butterflies  are  a  notable  example — take  on  the 
colors  of  various  flowers,  leaves,  moBsee,  etc, 
and  thus  avoid  detection;  or  the  colors  of 
poisonous  insects,  and  so  share  their  immu- 
nity; or  the  shape  of  harmless  knots,  twigs, 
etc.,  and  so  eocspe  attention;  or  the  colors  of 
conspicuous  things,  and  so  attract  their  mates 
and  victims.  The  phenomena,  of  which  these 
instances  are  only  examples,  fall  thus  into  two 
classes — protective  mimicry,  the  animal  escap- 
ing his  enemies  b^  tbe«e  organic  subterfuges, 
and  aggreaaive  mimicry,  the  animal  deceiving 
others  thus  to  support  himself  and  to  destroy 
hie  enemies.  Taken  together  the  facts  fumiui 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  evolution  process; 
for  no  explanation  is  adequate  except  that 
afforded  by  the  law  of  natural  selection. 

MlHiCBY  IN  PsTCUOLOGT, — In  psychology 
the  term  is  applied  to  all  cases  of  imitation 
of  one  being  by  another  in  which  the  mental 
state  of  the  imitator  is  in  a  measure  involved. 
There  is  (1)  emprestive  mimicry,  referring  to 
all  the  facts  ot  organic  pantomime  by  which 
one  creature  expresses  himself  by  gestures, 
movements,  etc.,  which  another  understands 
and  responds  to.  It  is  probable  that  the  imi- 
tations of  monkeys,  parrots,  etc.,  had  their 
origin  in  such  a  common  tendency  to  become 
gregarious  by  getting  rudimentary  forms  of 
expression,  the  original  movements  being  use- 
ful either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  flock. 
Men  show  the  same  tendency  to  pantomime,  as 
is  seen  clearly  iu  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  diseased 
persons.  The  loss  of  this  gesture  imitation 
IS  called  amimia  by  the  pathologists.  Looked 
at  theoretically  as  a  kind  of  imitation,  it  is 
nearest  the  biological  type-  (2)  Conacioua 
mimicry,  ordinarily  called  "  conscious  imita- 
Uon."  It  applies  to  the  fact  of  an  innate 
tendency  to  imitate  movements,  actions,  etc., 
seen  early  in  infants.  (3)  Social  mimicry, 
the  tendency  universal  and  binding  upon  all, 
to  act,  believe,  think,  dress,  etc,  as  custom, 
habit,  and  social  life  dictate.  These  influ- 
ences are  summarized  under  the  phrase  "  so- 
cial suggestion." 


ner,  with  whom  he  was  left  as  a  hostage,  cut 
off  his  head.  Odin  embalmed  it  by  his  magic 
art,  pronounced  over  it  mystic  runes,  and  ever 
after  consulted  it  on  critical  a 


Himner'miu,  Greek  poet,  called  the  Colopho- 
nian;  b.  in  Smyrna;  fiourished  from  abt.  634 
to  600  B.C.     He  set  his  poems  to  music,  fixed 


Mimo'sa,  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous 
trees,  qhrubs,  and  herbs  which  gives  name  to 
the  great  subfamily  Mimoaem,  distinguished 
by  having  regular  Sowers.  The  genus  includes 
at  least  ten  species  which  have  decidedly  senai- 
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tive  leaves.  Of  these,  the  Mimota  pudica  is 
the  most  remarkable,  and  the  only  one  famil- 
iar in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cies are  tropical,  manr  are  African,  many 
American,  of  which  no  less  than  fifteen  occur 
in  the  U.  S. 

Mintt  (ml'nlk),  in  Greek  money  and  weights, 
a  standard  equivalent  to  100  dracbm«  and 
forming  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  talent.  The 
value  varied  according  to  the  taleht  used.  The 
Attic  mina  is  generally  stated  to  have  been 
worth  117-fll  U.  8.  money;  it  was  a  money  of 
account,  and  was  not  coined. 

Mina  Bird,  member  of  the  starling  family 
{Sturnida)  common  in  8.  -  India;  scientific 
name  Oracula  religiota;  is  about  10  in.  long, 
of  a  glossy  purplish  black,  with  a  white  patdi 
on  the  primaries.  A  curious  wattle  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  back  of  the  eye,  is  orange 
colored;  the  gill  and  feet  are  yellow.  It  is 
very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  when  trained 
is  considered  the  best  talker  among  the  birds, 
far  surpassing  any  parrot.    It  is  also  a  good 

Min'aret,  slender,  lancelike  shaft  of  brick  or 
stone  which  rises  from  close  outside  one  of  the 
era  of  a  Mussulman  mosque.     It  termi- 
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luit«fl  far  above  the  roof  in  &  tapering  cone, 
and  is  aicended  from  inaide  by  a  very  narrow 
apiral  Etaircase.  At  varying  heights 
it  is  Burroimded  by  one  or  more  pro- 
jecting galleries,  whence  the  muezzin, 
protected  by  a  parapet  or  railing, 
calls  to  prayer. 
HiBU  Geraes  (me'n&a  che-Hs'), 
,  state  of  Brazil;  bounded  by  Bahia, 
Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  SSo 
Paulo,  Matto  Grosaci,  and  Goyaz ; 
area,  221,061  sq.  m.-,  pop.  (IDOO) 
I   3,694,471;  capital,  Ouro  Preto. 

Hindo  (min'cbo),  river  of  Italy 
which  iaaues  from  the  B.  extremity 
of   Lake    Garda,    passes    by   Mantua, 

HiNun.  and  joins  tlie  Po  8  m.  below  the  city 
of  that  name  after  a  courae  of  SO  m.; 

is   navigable  for   barges   from   its  union  with 

the  Po  to  Hantua;   ita  waters  are  much  used 

for  irrigation. 

Mind  (mint),  Gottfried,  176S~18U;  Swiss 
painter;  b.  Bern;  better  known  as  BesfJEE 
Fbiedu  ;  was  ignorant  and  deformed,  but  was 
called  the  Rapliael  of  cats,  his  picturea  of 
which  ore  much  sought.  He  also  excelled  in 
painting  bears,  children,  and  t>eggars. 

Mind.      See   Ueuobt;    Reason;    Thodoht; 


Mindanio  (mPn-dl-nS'S) ,  second  largest  of 
the  Philippine  Islands;  bounded  N.  by  the  Sea 
of  Mindanao,  Negros,  Cehu,  Bohol,  and  Leyte; 
E.  by  the  Paciflc  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Celebes  Sea,  and  Sulu  Archipelago;  W. 
by  the  Sulu  Sea;  shore  line,  1,5S2  m.;  area, 
30,2S2  eq.  m.;  pop.  (1903)  499,634,  of  whom 
246,S94  were  civilized;  number  of  dependent 
islands,  264,  of  which  Basilan,  Dinagal,  Siar- 
gao,  Samal,  Caniguin,  Otutanga,  Saccol,  and 
Sarangani  are  the  most  important.  The  main 
island  has  been  subject  to  the  eruption  of  vol< 
canoes  (Apo,  10,312  ft.  high;  Malindang,  6fi60) 
and  the  destructive  action  of  earthmiakes ;  is 
drained  chiefly  by  the  Grande  de  Mindanao 
and  the  Butuan  rivers ;  has  large  mineral  and 
forest  wealth,  but  undeveloped ;  and  ia  cliiefly 
engaged  in  raising  livestock  and  hemp.  The 
island  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  of  which 
Hisamis  and  Surigao  were  given  civil  govern- 
ment, leoi.  Mimianfio  was  the  first  of  the 
Philippines  seen  by  Magellan,  1521. 

Mind    Heal'ing.     See    Chhistiah    Scienox; 

PSICKOTHEBAFT. 

Min'den,  town  In  province  of  Westphalia, 
PruBsia;  on  the  Weser;  40  m,  W.  of  Hanover; 
is  an  old  town,  closely  built,  with  few  open 
places  or  intereeting  buildings.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church,  however,  has  a  tower  which 
dates  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  illi-S- 
tratea  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Gothic  spire.  The  town  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  hard 
fighting;  now  the  place  of  its  fortifications  is 
occupied  by  manufacturing  aubnrbe;  has  man- 
ufacture*  of  soap,  chemicals,  glass,  tobacco, 
beer,  brandy,  and  hoaiery.     Fop.   (l&OO)   24,- 
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Miadoro  (mSn-d&'rB),  me  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  lying  a  little  N.  of  the  center  <M  the 
entire  archipelago;  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Luzon,  SE.  by  Panay,  W.  by  Mindoro  Strait; 
coast  line,  322  m.;  area,  including  twenty-sis 
dependent  islands,  4,108  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1903) 
39,582,  of  whom  32,31B  were  civilized.  The 
natives  are  of  Malayan  stock,  with  a  few 
Visayana.  The  coasts  are  indented  with  a 
number  of  fine  bays  and  barbors.  There  are 
few  roads,  the  inland  villages  being  reached  by 
mountain  trails  or  In  canoes  if  accessible  by 
river.  Road  travel  is  by  sleds  or  rude  carts 
drawn  by  buffaloes.  All  the  towns  (nineteen) 
are  alonf  the  coast;  the  villages  of  the  inte- 
rior are  inhabited  1^  wild  tribes.  The  former 
large  production  of  rice  gave  the  island  the 
name  of  "  the  granary  of  the  Philippines,"  and 
a  supposed  abundance  of  gold  gave  the  Span- 
jab  name  from  Mina  de  Oro,  or  "  mine  of 
gold."  Present  industries  are  connected  with 
rattan,  sago,  forest  gums,  wax,  tortoise  shell, 
balao  oil,  pitch,  and  noney. 

Mind  Read'ing.    See  Mubclk  Reuiho;  Tel- 

EPATHT. 

Mine.    See  Minino. 

Mineial'ogy,  the  science  whicli  treats  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  relations,  oo> 
currence,  and  classification  of  minerals;  the 
word  mineral  meaning  any  homogeneous,  inor- 
ganic, natural  product,  not  gaseous,  and  not 
the  immediate  result  of  organic  processes.  A 
mineral  may  be  the  indirect  and  altered  prod- 
uct or  organic  life,  like  coal,  which  resutte 
from  the  alteration  of  wood,  or  amber,  which 
is  an  altered  r^etable  resin;  hut  fossil  bones, 
shells,  etc.,  are  not  classed  as  minerals.  Min- 
erals are  determined  by  their  chemical  prop- 
erties, form,  structure,  luster,  color,  hardness, 
speciSc  gravitr,  etc.  Chemiatry. — lie  exact 
composition  of  a  mineral  is  ascertained  by 
quantitative  analysis ;  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituents by  qualitative  analysis,  the  blowpipe 
reactions  being  especially  useful  in  determin- 
ing minerals,  from  their  simplicity  and  cer- 
tainty. Every  one  of  the  elements  occurs  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  a  mineral  may  con- 
sist of  one  element  or  of  a  combination  so 
complex  that  no  present  system  of  chemical 
notation  will  give  a  satisfactory  representation 
of  its  compoaition. 

Form  and  Structure. — Some  minerals  occur 
only  in  an  amorphous  state,  never  showing  any 
signE  of  crystallization,  but  the  majority  are 
well  crystallized  or  distinctly  crystalline.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  crystallized  and 
crystalline  minerals,  the  latter  not  showing 
free  or  partially  individual  crystals.  It  a 
cri.*stalline  mineral  does  not  even  show  recog- 
nizable individuals  it  is  called  eryptoerystal- 
line.  Crystalline  minerals  are  classified,  ac- 
cording to  their  structure,  into  granular, 
lamellar,  scaly,  radiated,  and  fibrout.  Any 
crystal  can  be  referred  to  one  of  seven  systems, 
in  which  the  crystal  faces  are  determined  by 
their  ^position  in  re^rd  to  a  set  of  Tesumed 
axes  intersecting  within  tbe  crystal.  In  six 
of  these  systems  there  are  three  axes  and  In 
one  of  them  four.  Luater,  Color,  and  TVoim- 
luoency. — Minerals  are   divided    acconling   to 
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their  ttuler,  or  appearaiuw  in  refleetod  light,  into 
metallio  BJid  nonmelaUto,  and  the  nonmetallic 
a^in  into  adamantine,  vitreous,  greaaf,  pearl;, 
silk;,  and  luaterless  or  earthy.  Color  is  al- 
ways the  Bame,  and  characteristic  in  the  case 
of  soma  minerals,  as  metals,  the  sulphidea,  eer- 
tain  metallic  oxides,  and  salts ;  others  are 
white  OT  colorless  and  transparent,  like  ice, 
quartz,  many  silicates,  etc.,  but  these  may  be 
colored  by  mechanical  admixture  or  isomor- 
phous  combination  of  colored  constituents.  The 
colors  of  minerals  vary  greatly,  and  so  does 
their  translucency,  the  native  metals  and  min- 
erals with  metallic  luster  being  generally  quit« 
opaque,  even  in  very  thin  films. 

Cleavage. — The  tendency  to  split  in  certain 
directions  ia  characteristic  of  most  crystalliz- 
able  minerals,  and  is  of  great  use  in  deteimin- 
ing  minerals,  the  cleavagB  planes  being  always 
the  same  for  the  same  mineral,  no  matter  what 
the  modifications  of  the  crystal.  Fracture  dif- 
fers from  cleavage  in  not  being  parallel  to 
fixed  planes.  It  is  classified  as  concboidal, 
even  and  uneven,  according  to  the  shape,  and 
smooth,  splintery,  earthy,  and  hackly  (like 
brokpQ  copper),  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
resulting  surface.  HarSncra.— Minerals  vary 
in  hardness,  from  the  liqtiid  hydrocarbons  and 
water  to  the  diamond.  Hardness  varies  little 
for  the  same  mineral,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
determining  mtnerala.  Its  degree  is  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  following  scale,  b»' 
ginnins  with  the  softest:  I,  talc;  2,  gypsum; 
3,  ealcite;  4,  fluorite;  6,  apatite;  8,  ortboclase; 
7,  quartz;  8,  corundum;  Q,  diamond.  A  min- 
eral scratched  easily  t^  apatite,  and  easily 
scratching  fluorite,  would  be  fixed  at  4,6. 
Specifio  gratfity  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  in 
i^  variations  for  the  same  minerals,  and  is  of 
importance  in  distinguiahing  them.  Fhoapho- 
rescence  is  induced  in  some  minerals,  as  dia- 
mond and  calcined  barite,  by  exposure  to  day- 
light ;  in  others,  as  topaz  and  ttuorite,  by 
warming,  by  electricity,  or  by  mechanical  dis- 
turbance, as  pressure,  cleaving,  etc.  The  taste, 
amell,  and  feel  at  minerals  are  additional  means 
of  distinguishing  them.     See  Metals;   Metal- 

Hin'etal  Wa'tero,  waters  such  ai  contain 
unusual  cjuantities  of  various  salts  in  solution, 
or  sometimes  simply  very  pure  water.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  not  properly  called  min- 
eral waters.  Bprings  that  are  found  in  locali- 
ties where  soluble  substances  occur  in  the  earth 
are  likely  to  contain  some  of  these  substances 
in  solution.  Such  natural  solutions  have  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  are 
used  medicinally  to  an  enormous  extent,  under 
the  impression  that  they  have  curative  powers 
that  are  not  possessed  by  solutions  of  the  same 
kind  made  artiScally.  Mineral  waters  are 
classified  into  (1)  thermal  trafera;  (2)  com' 
mon  talt  or  muriated  saline  teatert;  (3)  alka- 
line vatera;  (4)  sulphated  eaUne  vxitera;  (6) 
iron  or  chalyieatt  VMtera ;  (8)  sulphir  waters; 
(7)   earthy  and  catoareoua  toaterw;    (S)  alum 

HinMtd  Wool,  or  Sl'icate  Cot'ton,  threadlike 
filaments  which  have  the  appearance  of  wool 
or  cotton  when  mAsaed  together;  produced  by 
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the  action  of  steam  or  air  under  pressure  on 
vitreous  or  scorisceous  substances  when  in  the 
molten  state.  As  an  article  of  commercial 
value  the  material  first  came  into  use  1871,  it 
having  been  produced  in  that  year  at  Ofoia- 
bruck,  Germany.  The  production  of  It  in  the 
U.  S.  began  about  four  years  later,  and  subse- 
quently in  England.  In  tbe  various  processes 
of  smelting  ores  of  metals  the  compressed  air 
necessary  to  accelerate  combustion  sometimes 
escapes  from  the  furnaces  through  the  tapping 
hole  or  tuyeres  is  such  a  way  as  to  separate 
the  cinder  into  shotlike  particles,  which  in 
tearing  themselves  from  the  fiuid  stream  draw 
out  threads  of  various  length  and  fineness.  The 
slag  of  blast  furnaces  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
abundant  substance  which  can  be  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  article.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  color  of  mineral  wool  is  white.  Tbe 
fibers  of  mineral  wool  act  as  a  medium  to  pie- 
vent  the  circulation  of  the  air;  which  being 
accomplished,  the  passage  of  heat  is  retarded. 
By  reason  of  its  porosity  the  material  also 
forms  a  most  effective  barrier  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  sound.  The  indestructible  character  ol 
the  fibers  makes  mineral  wool  available  for  all 
purposes  of  insulation. 

Hin'eTB.    See  Safpebs. 

Ulner'TS,  called  by  the  Greeks  Athrita,  Pal- 
lab,  or  Pallab  Athene,  one  of  the  principal 
divinities  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytholc^. 
Jupiter's  first  spouse  was  tbe  goddess  Metis; 
but  an  oracle  having  declared  that  her  son 
would  snatch  tbe  supremacy  away  from  his 
father,  Jupiter  swallowed  Metis  and  her  un- 
born child.  When  the  time  of  hirth  arrived, 
Jupiter  felt  a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  and  in 
his  agony  requested  Vulcan  to  cleave  the  head 
open  with  an  ax;  whereupon  Minerva  sprang 
forth,  according  to  the  later  accounts,  in  tull 
armor,  and  with  a  mighty  war  shout.  Bhe 
first  took  part  in  tbe  discussions  of  the  gods 
as  an  opponent  of  tbe  savage  Mars.  She  was 
the  patron  of  heroism  among  men,  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  arts  of  peace,  the  symbol  of 
thought,  and  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  She  was 
especially  the  national  divinity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  on  tbe  Acropolis  of  Athens  stood 
the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Parthenon,  ded- 
icated to  her,  and  containing  her  statue  by 
Phidias.  The  helmet,  buckler,  lance,  and  ecgis 
were  her  attributes;  and  the  olive  branch,  ser- 
pent, and  owl  were  sacred  to  her.  See  Athb- 
KA;  Pallas. 

Minghetti  (men-git'te) ,  Huco,  181S-46; 
Italian  statesman;  b.  Boli^na;  was  a  journal- 
ist, and,  lti48,  became  Minister  of  Public 
Works  at  Borne,  but  soon  entered  the  Sardinian 
army.  In  1856  he  assisted  Cavour  at  the  Con- 
gre.is  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  became  secre- 
tary general  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
As  a  member  and  president  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Romagna  nrovinces,  he  promoted  their 
annexation  to  Victor  Emanuel's  dominions.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Parliament ;  was 
for  a  time  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and,  1S63- 
68,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance.  In  1869 
he  became  successively  ambassador  in  London 
and  Minister  of  Agriculture;  and  was  again 
Prime  Minister,  1673-76,  when  he  was  replA:^ 


by  Depretia.    He  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade, 
and   bis    writiDgs   ebiefly    relate   to  political 


HinEnlia,  down  to  1B04  an  indepeodent 
principality  of  Transcaucasia;  In  tbat  year  be- 
came subject  to  Rusaia.  It  correBponds  to  tbe 
ancient  Golchis,  and  its  capital,  I^sur  or 
Iskuriab,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  idenUfied  with 
tbe  ancient  Dioscurias,  a  colony  of  Miletua. 
The  MingreliauB,  numbering  (1800)  abt,  2U,- 
000,  are  closely  related  to  their  neighbors  the 
Georgian*. 

Hinho  (mSn'yOI,  river  vhidi  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  MondoQedo,  in  Qalicia,  Spain,  and 
flows  mainly  SW.,  formine  the  NW.  boundary 
line  of  PortUD^I,  to  the  Atlantic  near  Caminha, 
alraut  30  m.  S.  of  Viko;  is  about  150  in.  long, 
and  navigable  for  only  a  short  distance.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Sil  and  tbe  Avia. 

Hin'iature  Paint'ins,  species  of  painting  on 
a  Binail  scale,  executed  with  water  colors  on 
vellum,  prepared  paper,  or  Ivory,  or  in  enamel. 
The  word  originated  from  the  ancient  practice 
of  writing  the  initial  letters  of  manuscripts  in 
Dtintum  or  red  lead.  Tbe  ancient  Egyptians 
illuminated  their  papyri  with  colored  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  art  seems  to  have  been  fSi- 
miliar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  especially  the  period  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century  inclusive, 
witnesaed  its  most  perfect  development.  The 
illumination  of  uiisBala  was  for  many  ages  the 
chief  form  in  which  miniature  painting  was 
practiced.  The  art  seems  from  on  early  period 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
professors  of  the  Srst  being  called  miniatori 
or  Oiiniature  painters,  or  illuminators  of  books, 
and  those  of  the  second  miniatori  calligra/i,  or 
calligraphera.  Sometimes .  the  two  branchea 
were  practiced  by  the  same  person,  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  exe- 
cution of  large  illuminated  initials,  adorned 
with  various  fanciful  objects  and  figures,  be- 
came a  distinct  occupation.  The  Byzantine 
artists  particularly  excelled  as  illuminators, 
and  their  manuscripts  exhibit  intricate  ara- 
besques of  mixed  foliaee  and  animals,  and  the 
richest  architectural  fancies  in  tbe  margins. 
Under  the  early  Carlovingian  kings  of  France 
tbe  transcription  and  embellishment  of  mnnu- 
scripts  were  greatly  encouraged.  Tbe  English 
manuscripts  are  not  inferior  to  the  Continental. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  minialort, 
wbo  were  also  equally  if  not  more  celebrated 
in  other  branches  of  art,  may  be  mentioned 
Slmone  Memmi,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico  da  Fie- 
Bole,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Squarcione.  Girolamo  d:ii 
Libri,  Hans  Memling,  and  Giulio  Clovio.  The 
term  miniature  painting  is  now  applied  almost 
exclusi^ly  to  small  portraits  executed  on 
small  thin  sheets  of  ivory,  which,  on  account 
of  the  semttraneparency  of  its  texture,  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  material.  In  England  the 
art  haa  been  cultivated  by  an  eminent  line  of 
artists  from  Holbein  .  downward,  embracing 
Nicholas  Hilliard,  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver,  Sam- 
uel Cooper,  Hoskins,  Fistman,  Gibson,  Cosway, 
Ross,  Kewton,  Thorbum.  Under  the  First 
Empire  tbe  French  had  many  excellent  minia- 
tnruts,    including    laabey,   Augustin,   GnErin, 
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Saint,  Mme.  de  Hirbel.  Tbe  most  eminent 
American  miniature  painter  was  Malbone,  whose 
works  are  executed  with  great  delicacy,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  retein  much  of 
their  original  freshnesa.     See  Pairtinq. 

HInlfi  {me-nya'),  CUude  titienne,  1804-70; 
French  inventor;  b.  Paris;  entered  the  army  as 
a  volunteer;  fought  in  Algeria;  made  a  cap- 
tain, 1640;  became  a  teacher  in  gunnery  at  tbe 
school  of  Vincennes,  1BS2,  and  went,  1868,  to 
Egypt  as  superintendent  of  a  factory  of  fire- 
arms and  director  of  a  musketry  school  at 
Cairo.  In  1840  he  brought  out  his  invention 
of  the  rifle  ball  that  bears  his  name.  It  is 
cylindrical,  conical  in  the  front,  hollow  in  the 
rear,  and  provided  with  a  ridge  of  thin  iron, 
which  by  being  pressed  into  the  grooves  of  the 
barrel  when  the  ball  is  forced  trough,  gives 
to  this  a  much  higher  precision  and  range.  His 
invention  was  the  first  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  expansion  In  the  construction  of  Sre- 

Uin'ims,  or  Min'imi,  Oi'der  of  the,  monaatie 
order  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Paul  in 
Calabria,  1436;  confirmed  by  Sixtus  IV,  1474, 
and  given  its  prestnt  name  by  Alexander  VI, 
1493.  Its  founder  called  them  the  Hermite  of 
St.  Francis  of  AssisL  In  Paris  they  were 
called  Bons  Eommes;  in  Spain,  Fathers  of  Vic- 
tory; in  Gesman,  Fauliner.  The  name  Minim 
(least)  is  derived  from  the  humility  of  their 
bearing — this  being  one  of  their  characteristics. 
Bread,  water,  and  oil  alone  formed  their  sole 
dietary,  and  fasts  were  numerous  and  severe. 
Besides  monks  there  were  nuns  and  tertiaries. 
At  first  the  order  spread  rapidly,  but  now  it 
has  only  a  few  monasteries  tn  Italy,  and  still 


Hin'ing,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  winning  of  use- 
ful native  minerals  or  metals.  Among  the  useful 
minerals  are  included,  by  statisticians,  mineral 
oils,  natuml  gas,  mineral  springs,  and  building 
stones.  The  methods  of  mining  pursued  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  deposit,  the  character 
of  tbe  mineral,  its  value,  the  nature  of  the 
rock  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  and  the  extent 
and  position  of  the  deposit.  When  the  mineral 
is  exposed  at  tbe  surface,  or  is  covered  only  by 
a  shallow  layer  of  soil,  quarrying  is  resorted 
to.  Modem  machinery  for  the  removal  of 
earth  has  been  so  much  improved  that  strip- 
ping of  the  ore  deposit  or  bed  can  be  carried 
to  considerable  depth.  This  method  permits 
very  cheap  extraction,  but  ia  hampered  with 
difficulties  growing  with  increasing  depth.  Sur- 
face mining  plays  a  very  important  part,  how- 
ever, in  the  working  of  alluvial  deposits.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  gold  produced  in  the 
world  and  the  greater  part  of  tne  tin  ore  mined 
are  obtained  through  surface  mining.  It  has 
led  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  development  and  appli- 
cation on  a  grand  scale  of  what  is  called 
hydrauUc  mining  to  the  recovery  of  gold  from 
alluvial  deposits.  Mining,  as  usually  under- 
stood, deals,  however,  with  tbe  extraction  of 
the  useful  mineral  by  underground  operations. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  the  d^osit  is  at- 
tacked by  a  tunnel,.Bince  it  saves  hoisting  and 
pumping,  and  in  many  instances  greatly  facili- 
tates ventilation.    Bdow  the  euperflciu  drain- 
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oge  K  vein  or  bed  must  be  reached  by  a  shaft 
or  «  slope,  with  a  aeries  of  horizontal  adits, 
spaced  cODTenieatl^  iipart,  which  lead  to  the 
mineral  maae  at  different  levels.  If  we  imag- 
ine an  inclined  tabular  depoBit,  such  as  a 
metallio  vein  usually  is,  and  as  a  coal  bed  may 
be,  it  would  seem  cheapest  to  run  down  in  it 
by  means  of  a  slope  dug  in  the  material  itself. 
That  process,  in  fact,  turns  out  the  valuable 
matter  at  once,  and  might  more  or  less  pay 
for  itself  while  in  operation;  but  as  a  shaft 
or  slope  is  the  most  important  of  al)  the  pre- 
paratory works,  being  usually  intended  to  en- 
dure, and  requiring  subatajitiality  for  the  in- 
cessant needs  of  hoisting  and  pumping,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  such  a  construction  solid, 
and  therefore  a  slops  in  a  vein  must  be  sup- 
ported by  flanking  masses  devoted  to  that  ob- 
ject alone.  In  a  coal  mine  this  sacriSce  is  not 
of  much  importance,  but  in  a  metallic  one  it 
might  be  a  greater  loss  than  would  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  slight  advantage  of  a  slope. 
Moreover,  a  slope  to  a  given  level  is  longer  and 
more 'irregular  than  a  shaft  sunk  vertically  in 
the  country  rock;  the  development  of  hoisting 
ways,  cables,  pump  rods,  pipes,  is  therefore 
greater  and  the  service  more  inconvenient.   The 


as  to  strike  the  deposit  in  depth. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  vertical  shaft  for  the 
attsclc  of  a  vein  has  been  sunk,  and  as  deep 
down  at  once  as  various  reasons  will  allow,  it 


eloping  a  little  toward  the  shaft  for  drainage 
ana  rolling.  From  where  the  crosscuts  pierce 
the  vein,  next  are  run  gangways  to  right  and 
left  in  the  vein  itself.  These  make  the  differ- 
ent levels,  and  as  they  are  permanent  ways 
for  rolling  they  have  the  same  dimension  as 
the  crosscuts;  and,  like  them  and  the  shaft, 
are  strongly  timbered.  Finally,  these  levels  be- 
ing put  into  communication  by  slopes  in  the 
vein,  the  mineral  mass  is -seen  to  be  subdivided 
Into  a  set  of  parallelopipeds,  and  presenting 
each  four  disengaged  angles  on  which  they  may 
be  easily  attacked  for  the  prosecution  of  ex- 
ploitation, the  taking  out  of  the  parallel- 
opipeds BO  prepared  and  exposed.  If  such  a 
farailelopiped  be  attacked  on  an  upper  comer 
y  miners,  who  with  pick,  drill  bar,  and  shovel 
delve  into  and  break  away  the  mass  beneath 
them,  such  is  called  underhand  stoning,  which 
is  now  rarely  practiced.  Overhand  stoping  is 
an   attack   on   one   of  the  lower  angles   of   a 

fiarallelopiped.  In  this  case  the  miners  are,  as 
t  were,  undermining  the  whole  parallel  op  iped ; 
the  one  In  advance  is  directly  on  the  timb^ng 
of  the  gangway  beneath  him ;  the  refuse  is 
piled  np  behind  on  this  timbering,  and  the 
other  miners  follow,  standing  on  that  or  on 
trestles,  so  that  the  profile  of  attack  becomes, 
and  shows,  tike  a  stairway  upside  down. 

The  exploitation  of  thick  veins  it  effected  by 
different  dispositions.  For  example,  when  there 
fs  abundant  filling  they  may  be  attacked  from 
below  upward,  taking  out  horizontal  slices, 
which  are  successively  fllled;  or,  again,  where 
caving  Is  allowable,  they  may  be  taken  from 
kbove  downward,  each  slice  being  treated  like 
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a  horizontal  bed,  without  filling,    nnally,  the 

method  by  pilars  and  galleries  is  applicable 
anywhere.  That  title  ordinarily  refers  to  an 
exploitation  in  which  the  pillars  of  the  mineral 
are  used  for  support  alone,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  left  and  abandoned  utterly.  All  the  fore- 
going, except  underhand  stoping,  applies  to 
coal  mining,  but  this  last  is  at  the  same  time 
a  larger  and  yet  a  more  delicate  kind  of  mining 
than  metallic  Coal  mining  differs  from  other 
mining  principally  because  the  fronts  ought  to 
be  larger,  because  there  is  comparatively  little 
refuse  in  ordinary  coal  beds,  and  because  the 
generation  and  ignition  of  fire  damp  in  fiery 
mines  exact  peculiar  lighting,  particular  ven- 
tilation, and,  besides,  a  disposition  of  works 
which  admits  of  handling  large  quantities 
economically.  This  consideration  leads  to  dis- 
posing the  main  plan  in  boundaries,  with  walls 
of  coal  left  between,  and  also  to  the  style  of 
pillar-and-stall  exploitation.  In  this  the  pil- 
lars are  long  strips  left  between  the  stalls, 
which  aro  headings  run  into  the  coal,  directed 
so  as  to  take  en  easy  grade,  and  out  of  which 
the  coal  is  entirely  won.  The  pillars  aro  in- 
tended to  be  subsequently  cut  through  and 
robbed  out;  in  the  meantime  there  is  m  each 
front  or  hreast  a  seclusion  from  outside  dam- 
age, With  softer  materials  the  actual  work  of 
extraction  by  the  miner  consists  in  cutting  a 
deep  groove  under  the  mineral  to  be  won,  some- 
times  supplemented  by  vertical  cuts  and  pry- 
ing off  the  body  thus  loosened.  In  harder  ma- 
terial blasting  is  resorted  to. 

Interior  Tranaportation. — From  the  fronts 
down  to  the  gangways  the  matters  are  sent  in 
barrows,  sltdges,  shutes,  or  cars.  In  the  ma^n 
ways  there  are  always  railways;  the  tracks  are 
narrow  and  the  rails  light,  but  laid  best  on 
sleepers,  as  above  ground.     The  car«   may  be 


short,  and  encumber  with  the  least  possible 
dead  weight.  The  motors  are  men  and  bo^s, 
mules,  small  horses,  stationary  engines  with 
endless  chains  to  take  trains,  locomotives,  or 
el«:tric  motors.  Examples  of  great  drains  used 
as  canals  for  subterranean  transportation  are 
also  familiar. 

BoiBting. — At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is 
planted  a  derrick,  on  top  of  which  are  two 
sheaves  or  pulleys  to  bend  the  cables  from  the 
shaft  to  the  winding  drums  or  reels.  The  cages 
are  elevators,  which  carry  one  or  more  cars; 
they  are  guided  by  vertical  strips  of  timber 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  hoisting  way  for  that 
purpose,  and  these  also  serve  in  connection  with  - 
the  safety  catches,  which  are  attached  to  all 
cages,   particularly   if    miners    are    hoisted   in 

Pumpi«ff.-r-In  the  Cornish  type  the  pumps  of 
a  deep  mine  are  composed  of  a  series  of  lifts, 
each  more  than  100  ft.  high.  All  the  pumps 
are  force  pumps  with  plungers,  except  the  low- 
est, which  is  a  lift  pump,  more  cohvenlent  for 
following  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  or  being 
moved  anout.  One  main  rod  of  wood  and  iron 
stretches  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
to  this  are  fixed  by  spurs  or  shoulders  the  rods 
of  the  force  pumps.  The  weight  of  the  main 
rod  is  almOBt  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
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column  to  lift;  tlurefore  the  vork  of  the  en- 
gins  ia  limited  to  lifting  that  rod,  which,  when 
releaaed,  Binka  ftnd  movea  the  plunsers.  In  the 
U.  B.  practice  favora  the  uae  of  direct-Bctiug 
pumpa. 

Tentilation  ia  either  oKtural  or  artifleiaL 
ArtificiaJ  ventiktion  ia  produced  by  paeunuitic 
uachinea,  b;  fana,  bv  furnaces — a  common  and 
cheap  method,  but  dangeroua  in  flery  minea — 
and  bj  jeta  of  ateam.  On  the  whole,  it  ia 
found  preferable  to  ventilate  by  drawing  out 
the  air,  rather  than  by  forcing  it  in ;  and  thia 
course  ia  particularly  advantageous  iu  coal 
minea,  becauae  by  rarefying  the  air,  instead  of 
condenalng  it,  the  Are  damp  ia  more  freely  lib- 
erated to  be  wafted  avay.  The  directing  and 
modif^ng  of  the  currenta  is  effected  by  doors 
and  «ir  sEvtes  in  the  mine  waya.  Moat  miners 
who  perish  by  explosion  in  coal  minea  are  vic- 
tima  not  of  the  Are  damp,  but  of  the  choke 
damp,  or  carbonic  aeid,  after  the  cataatrophe, 
particularly  if  the  doors  and  ventilating  flues 
are  disabled;  therefore  in  theae  dangeroua 
minea  the  means  and  potentiality  of  ventilation 
are  vitally  important. 

tuning  at  coal  mines  conaiata  only  in  break- 
ing, picking,  screening,  and  washing  the  coal. 
Masses  of  metallic  ore  when  first  extracted  and 
dumped  are  Srat  broken  by  hammera  or  alcdge 
work  in  a  pile-driver  frame;  then  treated  by 
jaw  cniahers  and  cylinder  rolls,  aometimea 
toothed ;  then  tranamitted  to  the  stampa,  which 
are  of  varloua  pattcma,  the  moat  powerful  be- 
ing regular  steam  peatlea  working  direct  from 
the  steam  cylinder.  The  metallic  mud  thus 
obtained  ia  concentrated  further  hy  waahing  in 
jigs,  ahakiuK  tables,  cloth  rollers,  and  the  slimes 
are  flnisbed  off  in  aluicea  and  long  tailing 
labyrintba.  For  tubmarine  minea,  used  in 
warfare,  see  Tobpedoeb. 


Hink,  animal  belonging  to  the  weasel  family 
{Mustelid<t)  and  the  genus  Putarina,  espe- 
cially P.  lutreola  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia  and 
P.  vison  of  N.  America.  The  former  is  a 
smaller  animal,  with  a  much  finer  fur  than  the 
American  mink.    Still,  the  mink  of  N. 


The  mink  is 
Is  to  IB  in.  long,  of  a  rich,  glossy  brown,  with 
a  white  patch  on  the  chin,  or  sometimes  a 
whit«  line  down  the  throat  Minks  frequent 
small  atreaiAs  and  forests  and  mountains, 
swim  well,  and  catch  fish,  frogs,  mice,  and 
birda.  They  are  easily  bred  In  a  half-domesti- 
cated state.  They  are  easily  trapped,  being 
neither  suspicious  nor  cunning. 
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Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  10  m.  NW.  of  St  Paul; 
area,  63  aq.  m. ;  largest  flour-making  place  is 
the  world.  It  is  on  a  broad  esplanade,  which 
commands  a  fljie  view  of  the  falls;  ia  regularly 
laid  out,  with  straight  avenues  averaging  SO 
ft,  in  width;  and  has  several  beautiful  lakes, 
including  the  famous  Minnetonka,  and  the 
celebrated  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  within  easy  ac- 
cesa.  The  lake  region,  affording  excellent  boat- 
ing, bathing,  hunting,  and  fishing,  is  becoming 
a  popular  aummer  and  autumn  resort  The 
city  IS  the  seat  of  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Thomas's  College  {lioman  Catholic),  Augaburg 
Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran),  Academy  of 
the  Holy  Angels  {Roman  Catholic),  Oraham 
HaU  School  for  Girla,  Stanley  Hall,  and  Min- 
neapolia  Claaaical  School.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  City  Hall  and  Courthouae 
{cost  $4,000,000),  Post  Office  (8000,000),  Pills- 
bury  Science  Hail,  Public  Library,  Masonic 
Temple  ($400,000),  Central  High  School,  West 
Hotel  ($2,000,000),  Northwestern  Guaranty 
Loan  ($1,500,000),  New  York  Life  Insurance 
($800,000),  the  Syndicate  Block,  and  the  resi- 
dence built  by  W.  D.  Washburn  ($1,500,000). 
Minneapolis  has  one  of  the  moat  extensive  park 
systems  in  the  country,  and  numerous  bridges 
across  the  river,  several  of  atone  and  steel. 
The  stone  viaduct  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way is  particularly  notable  as  a  masterpiece  of 
ennneering.  According  to  the  U.  8.  census  o( 
1000,  the  city  had  1,1C^  "lactory-aystem"  man- 
ufacturing planta,  operated  on  a  capital  of 
$90,382,000,  and  yielding  products  valued  at 
$165,405,000,  chiefly  the  output  of  flour  and 
grist  milla,  lumber,  malt  liquors,  and  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products.  The  city  was 
originally  aettled  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river, 
1840,  and  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation, 
1873,  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Pop.   (leiO)   301,408. 

Hinneha'ha  (Dakota,  "  laughing  water  ") , 
waterfall  in  EennepiD  Co.,  Minn.,  celebrated 
for  its  beauty.  Here  the  small  river  Minne- 
haha leans  SO  ft  down  a  limeatone  precipice. 
It  is  half  a  mOe  from  the  Missiaaippi  and  near 
Minneapolis.  Although  not  a  large  body  of 
water,  the  spray  and  sparkle  of  the  waters 
together  make  it  deserve  the  name  "  laughing 
water."  The  name  has  become  famous  through 
Longfellow's  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

Hln'neoingei'S,  members  of  a  school  of  Ger- 
man poets,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  nobility, 
who,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  cultivated 
lyric  poetry  as  an  art.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Mastersingers.  The  origin  and  growth  of 
the  minnesong  coincides  wiUi  the  development 
of  the  German  chivalry  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  it  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  min- 
nesong a  product  of  the  French  influence 
which  at  that  time  made  itself  felt  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  German  courts  and  caatlea.  The 
oldeat  specimens  of  the  minnesong  which  origi- 
nated in  Austria  do  not  indicate  the  least 
trace  of  such  foreign  influence.  Their  reaem- 
blance  in  contenta  and  language  to  the  popu- 
lar song  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  makes  it,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  evident  that  the  oldest  minnesong  devd- 
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oped  from  the  popular  German  love  song,  of 
which  we  posMsa  no  documents  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Hinneao'tA  (named  from  Uinneeota  River), 
popul&r  name,  Gopkeb  State;  state  flower, 
moccasin  flower;  atate  in  the  N,  central  di- 
vision of  the  American  union;  bounded  N.  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  B.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  Wisconsin,  S,  by  Iowa,  W.  by  N,  Dakota 
and  S.  Dakota;  area,  including  all  marginal 
waters,  except  those  of  Lake  ^perior,  64,682 
sq.  m.;  pop.,  census  of  1910,  2,075,708; 
foreign  bom,  chiefly  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians;  capital,  8t,  Paul;  principal  cities 
and  towns,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth, 
Winona,  Stillwater,  Mankato,  St.  Qoud,  Fari- 
bault, Red  Wing,  Brainerd,  Rochester,  Fergus 


FallB,  Little  Falls,  Owatonna,  Austin,  New 
Ulni,  Crookston,  Albert  Lea,  Hastings;  prin- 
oipal  educational  institutions,  Univ.  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis;  Hamline  Univ.  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  St  Paul;  St.  John's  Univ.  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  Collegeville ;  Carleton  College 
(nonsectarian),  NorthSeld;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  College  (Lutheran),  St.  Peter;  Albert  Lea 
Coll^  for  Women;  Macalester  College  (Pres- 
bytenan),  St.  Paul;  normal  schools  at  Man- 
kato, Moorhead,  St.  Cloud,  and  Winona. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  whole  state  is 
1,275  ft.  above  sea  level;  N,  central  part  con- 
tains a  plateau,  the  highest  points  of  which 
are  1,750  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  granite  pm- 
nacles  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  N.  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, reach  a  height  of  2,200  ft.,  while  the  Co- 
teau  des  Prairies  gives  to  several  SW.  counties 
an  elevation  of  some  1,800  ft  The  Miaaisaippi, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Lake  Itaaca;  the  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Red  are  the  oniy  navigable 
rivers,  and  navigation  has  almost  ceased  on  the 
lest  two.  Among  the  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  the  Minnesota,  Zumbroto,  Root,  Can- 
non, Crow  Wing,  Willow,  8L  Croix,  and  Rum. 
The  Mississippi  forms  a  part  of  the  E.  bound- 
ary and  the  Red  more  than  half  of  the  W. 
boundary.  In  the  extreme  S.  part  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  Cedar  and  Des  Moines, 
which,  Sowing  S.,  at  length  reach  the  Missis- 
nppi.  The  I^ck  River  empties  into  the  Mis- 
souri. The  sUte  contains  some  10,000  bodies 
of  wat«r,  ranging  from  Red  Lake,  340  sq.  m. 
J»D  2 
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in  area,  down  to  inconsiderable  ponds.  A  few, 
like  lakes  Traverse-and  Big  Stone,  in  the  Min- 
nesota trough,  and  Lake  Pepin,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  are  mere  enlargements  of  river 
beds.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake 
and  Rainy  Lake  River  form  part  of  the  bound- 
ary with  Canada.  The  climate  is  very  health- 
ful, and  fair  weather  the  rule  for  the  year; 
winter  dry,  with  moderate  snowfall;  average 
temperature  for  the  year  of  the  central  part  of 
the  state  is  44.8°— for  the  summer  70.5"  and 
for  the  winter  16.1°;  average  precipitation  for 
the  year,  28.76  in.;  mean  height  of  barom- 
eter, 30. 

The  state  contains  iron  mines  of  phenome- 
nal richness  and  accessibility.  The  region 
known  as  the  Vermilion  Iron  Range  extends 
both  E.  and  W,  from  Tower.  This  yields  high- 
grade  ore,  mostly  suitable  for.Beflsemer  steeL 
Another  range  of  iron-bearing  rock,  known  oa 
the  Mesabi,  extends  from  the  Fokegama  Falls 
of  the  Mississippi  River  E.  145  m.  The  ore 
is  soft  hematite.  In  1610  the  two  ranges  yield- 
ed 31,066,709  long  tons.  Other  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  copper  and  plumbago,  found  near 
Lake  Superior;  coal,  gold,  silver,  pottery,  clay, 
brick  clay,  kaolin,  building  eand,  granite,  dolo- 
mites, dolomitic  limestone,  glass  sand,  sand- 
stone, jasper,  slate,  and  peat;  value  of  mineral 
products  (1910),  excluding  iron  ore,  $6,086,- 
620.  Stratifled  sands  and  gravels  form  the 
subsoil  and,  mingled  with  other  materials  from 
the  surface,  form  also  the  surface  soil. 

There  is  very  little  stony  ground.  The  top 
covering  of  the  soil,  commonly  known  as 
"black  dirt,"  varies  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet,  and  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  cereals  and  of  garden 
vegetables.  Farm  crops,  1911:  Corn,  74,140,- 
000  bu.;  wheat,  43,935,000  bu.;  oats,  67,- 
214,000  bu.;  barley,  28,025,000  bu.;  flaxseed, 
3,200,000  bu.;  rye,  potatoes,  and  bay  are 
also  important  crops;  wool  growing  is  an 
important  industry.  The  clief  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  flour  and  grist  milling  and 
the  production  of  lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts. Minnesota  is  one  of  the  leading  lumber- 
producing  states,  having  extensive  forests  of 
white  and  Norway  pine  and  other  trees.  The 
great  center  of  lumber  manufacture  is  Min- 
neapolis. "  Facto  ry-sy  stem"  manufacturing 
plante  (1900),  5,561;  capital  empioyed,  J275,- 
410,000;  value  products,  including  custom 
work  and  repairing,  $409,420,000.  Minnesota 
has  two  U.  S.  customs  districts  and  ports  of 
entry — Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Minne- 
sota City,  with  the  chief  office  at  St,  Paul.  In 
the  calendar  year  ending  June  30,  IB07,  the 
imports  of  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise' 
had  a  value  of  $0,518,423;  exporta,  ?22.655,710, 

Though  of  recent  settlement,  Minnesota  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  traffic  with 
the  Indians  and  of  missionary  enterprise.  As 
early  as  1680  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  pene- 
trated these  wilds,  followed  by  La  Hontan  and 
Le  Sueur,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Carver;  and  within  the  nineteenth  century  this 
region  was  thoroughly  explored  by  Pike,  Long, 
Keating,  Nicollet,  Schoolcraft,  Owen,  and  oth- 
ers. The  military  post  at  Fort  Snelling  was 
established,    1819.     In   1637    a   small   tract  of 
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Croix.  The  Territorj  of  Minnesota  wtu  eatab- 
iiehed,  1849.  It  embraced  nearly  twice  the  area 
of  the  present  state,  its  W.  limits  extending  to 
the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivere.  Up  to 
this  period  the  country  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  br  Indians;  but  a  small  civilized  pop- 
ulation of  whites  and  half-breeds  had  grown 
up  around  the  trading  posts  and  mission  ata- 
tiona,  amounting,  1848,  to  4,867.  In  1861  the 
Sioux  ceded  to  the  1J.  S.  all  their  lands  in  the 
territory  W.  of  the  /MisMSsippt  to  the  Big 
Sioux  River.  The  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  1838.  That  portion  of  it  lying  on  the 
K  side  of  the  Mississippi  originally  belonged 
to  the  country  termed  the  "  Territory  North- 
west of  the  Ohio."  The  part  W.,  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, more  than  two-thirds  of  its  area,  was 
originally  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  U.  8.,  1803;  and  be- 
fore It  was  included'  in  Minnesota  it  had  been 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  and  subse- 
quently of  Iowa. 

Minnesota  KiT'er,  stream  which  rises  in  Big 
Stone  Lake,  on  the  boundary  between  Minne- 
sota and  S.  Dakota,  traverses  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, flowing  first  SE.  and  then  NK,  reach- 
ing the  Mississippi  6  m.  above  St  Paul.  It 
flows  through  Uie  Coteaux  des  Bois,  or  Big 
Woods,  a  great  forest  of  deciduous  trees,  and 
is  navigable  300  m.  in  high  and  45  in  loV  wa- 
ter; total  length,  470  m. 

Hinnesota,  Uulver'sity  of,  coeducational  in- 
stitution in  Minneapoliai  opened,  18S9;  com- 
prises a  college  of  science,  literature,  and  arts; 
college  ol  agriculture,  college  of  engineering, 
metallurgy,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  college  of 
law,  and  colleges  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
pbannac}'.  The  university  has  no  dormitory 
system,  confers  no  honorary  degrees,  and,  be- 
sides its  regular  departmental  work,  has  had 
charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state 
since  1873.  Its  endowment  consists  of  over 
200,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  National 
Government,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
thereof,  which  amount  to  over  »l,370,0O0. 
There  were  (1010)  193  professors  and  inatruo- 
tors,  5,050  students  in  all  departments,  about 
145,000   volumes   in  the   library,  scientific  ap- 

EaratuH  valued  at  $876,000,  and  grounds  and 
uildings,   {4,390,256. 

Hinnewau'kon,  or  Dev'H's  Lake,  .body  of  wa- 
Ur  in  the  N.  part  of  N.  Dakota;  is  about  40 
ID.  long  and  12  m.  wide  in  its  broadest  part. 
Its  water  is  of  a  deeper  tint  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  fresh-water  lakes,  and  is  so  brack- 
ish as  to  be  unfit  to  drink. 


MINSK 

I  English  minnow  is  Leuoiaout  pho»inu»,  a  very 
I  common  little  fish  of  the  brooks,  with  blunt 
head,  small  scales,  and  the  males  brightly  col- 
ored in  spring.  In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  ex- 
tended to  some  SCO  small  fishes,  species  of 
Sybognathua,  Sotropi*,  lienciaoui,  "  RhinioK- 
thya,  etc. 

Hi'nor,  Kob«rt  Cranncll,  1840-1904;  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter;  b.  New  York;  studied 
art  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  8ociete  Artistique  et  Litt^raire  at 
Antwerp,  1874,  and  of  the  Salmagundi  Ctub,  of 
New  York,  for  several  years;  etudio  in  New 
York.  His  paintings  include  "  The  Close  of 
Day,"  "  Under  the  Oaka  "  "  The  Cradle  of  the 
Hudson,"  and  "  A  Mountain  Path." 

Minor.    See  Infant. 

Minor  (in  music).    See  Major. 

Uinor'ca,  second  in  size  of  the  Balearic  Is- 
lands ;  24  m.  ENE.  of  Majorca ;  greatest 
length,  33  m.;  greatest  breadth,  13  m.;  area, 
293  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1897)  38,268.  It  rises  gradu- 
ally towanl  the  center,  where  Monte  Toro  is 
nearly  6,000  ft  high.  The  climate  is  very  hot 
in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and  the  soil  is 
rather  sterile.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  marble 
are  found.  Minorca  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  capital,  Fort 
Mahbn,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  belonged 
to  the  British  during  most  of  the  eisbteenth 
century.    In  1802  they  ceded  it  to  Spain. 

Mi'tiorites,  name  ^ven  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  to  his  original  ordel-.  (See  FlUNClEI- 
CANB.)  The  name  is  still  borne  by  some  con- 
gregations of  that  great  order  or  group  of  or- 

Hi'nor  Proph'ete^  The,  name  given  to  Hosea, 
Joel.  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephanlah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  because  of  the  brevity  of  their  writ- 
ings. 

Mi'noi,  King  of  Crete,  to  whom  the  Cretans 
traced  their  laws  and  political  Institutions;  is 
said  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  a  brother  of  Rhada- 
manthUB,  and,  after  his  death,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Shades  in  Hades.  Later  poets 
and  mythologists  speak  of  two  kings  of  Crete 
of  tha  name  of  Minos,  probably  in  order  to 
establish  harmony  between  the  many  contra- 
dictory   myths    which    clustered    around    the 


Min'otanr,  In  Grecian  mythology,  a  monster, 
half  bull,  half  man;  was  the  offspring  of  Pad- 

Ehae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  and  Poseidon's  bull. 
linos  shut  the  monster  up  in  the  Cuossian 
labyrinth,  where  a  number  of  youths  and  maid- 
ens, paid  as  a  tribute  by  Athens,  were  sacri- 
ficed annually  to  it  until  it  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  The  monster  has  been  frequently 
represented  by  Greek  artists  either  in  bis  early 
adventures,  enclosed  in  the  labyrinth,  and 
fighting  with  or  subdued  by  Theseus. 

Minsk,  capital  of  the  govemmrat  of  Minsk, 
Russia;  on  the  Svislocx,  a  tribntary  of  the 
Beresina;  43fl  m.  WSW.  of  Moscow;  haa  muy 


good  educatioDBl  ioatitutioiu  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government,  but  its  trade  and 
tuanufaetureB  are  unimpilrtaiit.  Pop.  (1907) 
abt  91,000. 

Min'strels,  deas  of  men  in  the  Hiddle  Ages 
who  ainuBeil  their  patrons  by  poetrjr  and 
muuc,  singing  to  the  narp  their  own  versea  or 
the  popular  ballads  and  metrical  historieH  of 
the  time.  They  Bometimes  accompanied  their 
music  with  mimicry  and  action,  ea  that  they 
were  often  called  mimi  and  fiistrionee.  The , 
name  minstrel  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  thej 
were  the  successors  of  the  skalds  and  bards  of 
the  North. 

Mint,  any  member  of  a  large  and  well- 
defined  group  (Labiatas)  of  dicotyledonous, 
mostly  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  leaves. 
and  with  gamopetalous,  mostly  two-lipped 
flowers,  four  or  two  stamens,  and  supe- 
rior four-lobed   ovary.     They  are  distributed 


throughout  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  number 
2,700  species,  of  which  about  160  are  natives 
of  the  U.  S.  Many  are  grown  in  gardens  and 
greenhouses — e.g.,  species  of  salvia,  ooleus, 
perilla,  solanthua,  etc.  Many  domestic  med- 
icines are  obtained  from  species  of  this  family, 
as  peppermint,  horehound,  hyssop,  lavender, 
rosemary,  sage,  thyme,  pennyroyal,  catnip, 
balm,  etc. 

Hin'to,  raibert  John  Hurray  (fourth  Earl 
of),  1847-1914;  English  statesman;  b.  Lon- 
don; entered  the  Scots  Guards,  1887;  served 
with  Turkish  army,  1877;  in  Afghan  War, 
167D;  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Lord  Roberts 
at  the  Cape,  1881;  military  secretary  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  1883- 
86;  chief  of  staff  in  NW.  Canadian  rebellion, 
1886;  Governor  General  of  Canada,  1808-1904; 
Viceroy  of  India,  1905-10. 


VmTS  AND  tUNTINa 

race  of  which  any  record  exiati.  Originally, 
gold  and  aUver  passed  by  weight  in  the  form 
of  lumps,  buttons,  wedges,  and  spikes.  With 
the  progress  of  civilization,  increase  of  barter, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce  came  the  neces- 
sity for  individual  pieces  of  metals  of  uniform 
fineness,  weight,  and  value,  in  form  for  conven- 
ient use,  and  bearing  in  effect  the  certificate 
of  the  supreme  authority  as  to  such  Oneness, 
weight,  and  value,  and  to  pass  by  tale  or 
count.  The  best  authorities  are  generally 
agreed  in  according  the  invention  of  coins  to 
the  Lydiane,  and  tfie  period  of  their  first  use 
to  about  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  use  of 
coins  rapidly  spread,  aiding  materially  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  and  powerfully  pro- 
moting intercourse  between  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  mints  of  the  U.  8.  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  all '  others.  With  the  assay  offices 
tney  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  director, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  who  is  subject 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretai^  of  the 
Treasury.  The  mints  are  located  at  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Carson  City,  and  New 
Orleans;  and  the  assay  offices  at  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Col.;  Boisfi  City,  Ida.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  various'  operations  and  processes  to 
which  bullion  is  subjected  may  be  suminarixed 
as  follows: 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bullion  when  received 
is  subjected  to  a  preparatory  or  "deposit" 
melting,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  all 
earthy  matter  and  adhering  substances,  as  well 
as  to  render  the  mass  homogeneous  prepara- 
tory to  assay.  Samples  for  assay  are  taken 
for  gold  from  the  cast  bar,  and  from  silver 
while  the  bullion  is  in  a  fused  condition.  The 
weight  of  the  bullion  after  deposit  melting  is 
that  with  which  the  depositor  is  credited  and 
the  melter  and  refiner  charged.  The  bullion, 
if  not  of  sufficient  fineness  and  otherwise  in 
condition  to  admit  of  being  brought  to  the 
legal  standard  for  coinage — nine  parts  pure 
metal  and  one  of  copper — is  subjected  to  puri- 
fication by  melting  and  the  use  of  protective 
and  refining  fluxes. 

The  bullion,  havinc  been  freed  from  all  for- 
eign substanoes  and  base  metals,  or  separated 
where  gold  and  silver  are  associated  in  the 
same  bullion,  is  alloyed  with  copper  and 
brought  to  the  legal  standard  for  coinage.  It 
is  then  cast  into  ingots  and  assayed,  and  if 
found  to  be  sufficiently  within  the  deviation 
from  standard  or  "  tolerance  "  allowed  by  law, 
is  transferred  to  the  coiner,  who  by  a  series  of 
operations  converts  it  into  coin. 

The  principal  operations  and  processes  to 
which  ingots  of  standard  fineness  are  subiected 
in  their  manufacture  into  coin  may  be  olassi- 
fled  as  follows :  ( I )  The  rolling,  which  reduces 
the  ingots  to  strips  or  fillets  of  a  thickness 
proper  for  the  denominated  coins.  (2}  T\e 
annealing,  which  is  rendered  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ductility  of  the  metal  during  the 
rolling  operation.  (3)  The  draining,  whereby 
any  want  of  uniformity  in  the  thicbiess  of  the 
strips  Is  corrected.  H)  The  outting,  at  forc- 
ing from  the  strips  "  planohete  "  or  blanks  of 
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the  size  and  shape  of  the  ooin.  (6)  The  ad- 
jualing,  or  weighing  ■eparatelj'  ol  each  blank, 
and  biingiD^  those  above  Btandard  within  the 
working  limit  of  deviation  by  filing.  (6}  The 
milling,  which  presaea  up  the  edge  of  the  blank 
ID  order  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  coin. 
(T)  The  cleaning,  wbereb;  all  oxidation  is  re- 
moved from  the  face  of  the  blank.  (8)  Th« 
coining,  or  impressing  upon  the  blanks  the  de- 
TJcea  and  inacriptiona  preacribed  hj  law. 

The  taw  allows  on  all  coins  a  certain  devia- 
tion from  atandard  weight.  This  deviation, 
however,  ia  seldom  reac^,  the  coiner  fixing 
a  limit  within  the  lexal  deviation,  which  ia 
known  as  the  "  working  tolerance."  All 
pieces  found  below  the  "  working  tolerance " 
are  designated  "  condemned  lighta,"  and  re- 
turned to  the  melter  and  refiner.  The  remain- 
der, known  aa  "  heaviea,"  "  lights,"  and  "  stand- 
arda,"  are  kept  separate  until  they  reach  the 
weigh  room  aa  coin,  when  they  are  united  in 

8 roper  proportions,  and  made  up  into  drafts 
)r  delivery  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintend- 
ent, who  is  acting  treasurer.  The  subsidiary 
silver  coins,  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and 
dime,  are  weighed  separately,  and  all  above  or 
below  the  legal  tolerance  rejected. 

From  each  delivery  of  coinp  by  the  coiner 
to  the  superintendent  a  certain  number  of 
pieces 'are  indiscriminately  taken,  sealed  up, 
and  placed  in  the  pyx,  for  the  annual  trial  or 
test  of  the  coinage,  which  is  made  in  February 
of  each  year  by  a  commiaaion  constituted  by 
law  for  that  purpoae;  and  if  it  appears  by 
such  examination  and  teat  that  the  reserved 
coins  do  not  differ  from  the  standard  fineness 
and  weight  by  a  greater  quantity  than  ia  al- 
lowed by  law,  the  trial  ia  considered  and  re- 
ported as  satiafactory ;  but  if  any  greater 
deviation  from  the  legal  atandard  or  weight 
appeara,  the  fact  ia  certified  to  the  Preaident 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circum- 
stance he  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  officers 
implicated  in  the  error  are  thenceforward  dis- 
qualified from  holding  their  respective  offices. 
Under  the  title  of  bullion  fund  "  a  part  of 
the  public  moneya  are  placed  at  the  different 
coinage  mints  and  at  the  assay  office,  New 
York,  out  of  which  depositors  are  paid  for 
their  bullion,  in  oiin  or  bara,  aa  aoon  as  the 
value  thereof  haa  been  ascertained  by  assay 
(generally  three  days  thereafter),  and  on  pay- 
ment being  made  the  bullion  so  depositea  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  U.  S.    See  Coihaoe. 

Hin'net,  ^ceful  and  stately  dance,  now 
rarely  practiced  except  on  the  stage;  aupposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  French  province  of 
Poitou.  The  first  minuet  was  danced  by  Louis 
XIV  at  Versailles,  1653.  The  name  has  been 
derived  from  menw,  "  little,"  the  steps  of  the 
dance  being  short.  The  minuet  or  minuelto 
haa  also  been  effectively  employed  by  compoa- 
ers  as  an  eicluaively  musical  movement  in 
symphonies,  quartets,  etc. 

SUn'tilt,  or  Htn'newlt,  Peter,  alt  15S0-1641; 
American  colonial  governor;  b.  Weeel,  Rhenish 
Prussia;  was  appointed  by  the  Dut«h  W.  India 


liou{^t  the  island  for  siz^  guilden; 
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built  Fort  Amsterdam;  was  recalled,  1631.  In 
1837  he  sailed  with  a  commission  from  the 
Queen  of  Sweden  authorizing  him  to  plant  a 
new  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  Delaware  Bay. 
H«  anchored  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  March,  163B, 
and  soon  began  to  build  Fort  Christiana,  near 
the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  and  increased 
the  settlement,  which  he  called  New  Sweden. 
It  was  the  first  permanent  European  settle- 
ment of  Delaware,  and  was  annexed  to  the 
Dutch  possesaions,  1665. 

Min'nte,  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour;  also,  as 
a  portion  of  the  are'  of  a  circle,  the  aixtieth 
part  of  a  degree.  The  former  is  called  a  minute 
□f  time,  the  latter  a  minute  of  are.  In  ardii- 
tecture  it  ia  the  aixtieth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  measured  at  the  base. 

Min'yas,  rich  mythical  King  of  Orchomenos, 
in  Bceotia,  and  founder  of  the  Minyan  race. 
His  genealogy  is  variously  given.  He  was  the 
first  to  build  a  beehive  treasure  house,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  excavated  by  Schticmann, 
1B80-86.  The  daughters  of  Minyaa  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  worship  of  Dion^aus  when  it 


Hi'oeene  Pe'riod,  division  of  geologic  tima 
following  the  Eocene  Period  and  preceding  the 
Pliocene.  In  the  chronologic  system  adopted 
by  the  U.  B.  Geological  Survey  for  the  geologic 
atlas  of  the  U.  8.,  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
periods  of  earlier  classifications  are  included 
in  the  Neocene  Period. 

Hiiabean  (me-i«-be'),  Honor<  Gabriel  Ri- 
quetti  (Count  de),  1748-91;  French  revolution- 
ist; b.  Bignon,  near  Nemours;  son  of  a  the- 
oretical philanthropist;  was  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  in  hia  aeventeenth  year,  but  was  so 
wild  that  his  father  caused  him  to  i>e  impris- 
oned; after  serving  in  Corsica,  settled  on  one 
of  the  fami^  estates  in  Limousin,  where  he 
wrote  an  "  Essay  on  Despotism,"  and  married 
unhappily;  was  again  imprisoned  by  his  fa- 
ther, 17T4,  but  escaped,  eloping  with  the  Mar- 
Juise  de  Monuier,  and  resided  in  Amsterdam, 
oing  hack  work  for  booksellera.  Arrested, 
1777,  he  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vin- 
cennea  for  nearly  four  years,  and  then  wrote 
an  "  Esaoy  on  Arbitrary  Warrants  of  Impris- 
onment" ("Lettres  de  Cachet").  On  his  re- 
lease he  quarreled  with  the  marquise,  and 
attempted  in  vain  b^  a  lawsuit  to  com^I  his 
wife  to  return  to  him.  During  a  residence 
in  London  he  published  "  On  the  Order  of 
Cincinnatus."  Returning  to  France  be  at- 
tacked the  financial  system  of  Calonne.  In 
178Q  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ber- 
lin, the  fruits  of  which  were  "  The  Prussian 
Monarchy  Under  Frederick  the  Great"  and 
"  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin."  At- 
tacks on  the  government  forced  him  to  retire 
to  private  life,  but  after  rejection  as  a  can- 
didate by  the  nobility  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assemblv,  ITSO,  as  a  member  of  the  third 
estate,  by  Aix  and  Marseilles.  From  that 
moment  to  his  death  he  was  the  leading  states- 
man of  Franoe.  He  established  the  third  estata 
aa  a  dominating  power  in  tho  Statai-a«Baral. 


MIBACLE 

and  the  States-Qeneral  u  the  dominant  power 
in  the  goTenunent.  Thus  he  started  the  Revo- 
lution, and  when  it  became  too  violent  he 
tried  to  Btem  its  course,  defending  the  royal 
prerogativea,  but  upholding  civil  liberty,  la 
May,  1700,  he  entered  into  oloae  relations  with 
the  court,  which  paid  hia  debt*  in  reward  for 
his  services.  Hia  popularity  waned,  but  be 
still   swayed   the   Assembly   by   his   eloqi 


Hii'acle,  in  the  strict  usage  of  the  word,  a 
woric  of  divine  power,  interrupting  {or  violat- 
ing) the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  direct- 
ly designed  to  attest  the  divine  commission  of 
him  who  works  the  miracle.  Christ  saidi 
"  The  works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me, 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  German  ra' 
tionalism,  in  its  earlier  form,  attempted  the 
explanation  of  the  gospel  miracles  by  material 
and  spiritual  causes.  Others,  as  Paulua,  ex- 
plained them  by  the  supposition  that  the  dis- 
ciples confounded  natural  events  with  super- 
natural. Some,  again,  found  in  them  only  a 
symbolical  or  allegorical  sense,  and  interpreted 
them  as  images  of  spiritual  truths.  In  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss  they  are  explained, 
not  as  willful  deceptions,  but  as  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  popular  religious  feeling,  ascrib- 
ing to  Chriat  what  is  false  in  fact,  but  true 
in  some  very  general  philosophical  idea.  As 
to  the  position  of  miracles  in  the  evidences, 
Bome  divines,  in  the  reaction  against  rational- 
ism, have  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  these  exter- 
nal signs  of  divine  power,  making  the  miracle 
to  be  the  main  source  of  an  undoubting  belief, 
while  others  put  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  front  rank,  and  made  the  doctrine  the 
test  of  the  miracle,  rather  than  the  miracle 
the  proof  of  the  doctrine. 

Miracles  and  Hoial'ities,  religious  and  alle- 
gorical plays;  often  called  miracle  plays  and 
moral  plays,  and  in  later  times  mysteries.  The 
subjects  were  either  the  narratives  of  the  Bible 
or  legends  of  the  saints;  and  the  moralities, 
which  appeared  later,  intermingled  allegory 
with  sacred  history.  In  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianitv  baptism  was  refused  to  anyone  con- 
eemed  with  the  theater,  and  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  Church  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  drama  everywhere  except  in  Constanti- 
nople. This  triumph  had  hardly  been  accom- 
plished when  the  sacred  ceremoniea  and  com- 
memorations of  the  Christian  faith  were  trans- 
formed into  dramatic  representations.  The 
progress  of  this  Christian  dfama  cannot  be 
traced  till  about  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Theophylact  of  Constantinople  introduced  the 
feast  of  fools,  the  feast  of  asses,  and  other 
religious  pastimes,  which  were  celebrated  in 
churches.  To  these  sports  the  clergy  added 
the  acting  of  miracle  plays,  which  were  origi- 
nally performed  by  ecclesiastics  in  churches 
and  the  chapels  of  monasteries.  They  were 
afterwards  exhibited  by  companies  of  trades- 
men, and  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  take 
any  part  in  them. 

It  IB  probable  that  miracles  were  introduced 
from  Constantinople  into  Italy,  and  thence 
into  Franca  Md  Xngland.    The  oldeet  known 


UmAGE 

are  in  Latin,  but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Genturies  they  became  common  in  the  modern 
languages;  and  with  some  exceptions  there  is 
a  eeneral  resemblance  in  subjects,  characters, 
and  theatrical  machinery  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  miracle  of  the  Passion 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  from  it  the  first 
theatrical  company  of  Paris,  established,  1402, 
waa  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Passion.  Its 
representation  occupied  several  days.  The 
Virgin  Mary  is  a  favorite  character  in  French 
mysteries,  and  several  of  them  bear  the  title 
of  miraolti  de  Notre  Dame.  Others  are  en- 
titled mysteries  of  the  Conception,  of  the 
Nativity,  of  the  Besurrection,  and  of  divers 
events  in  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Germany  was  celebrated  for  its  Fastnachta- 
Bpiele,  or  carnival  plays,  in  which  religious 
subjects  were  treated  with  unbounded  license. 
The  records  of  English  miracle  plays  may  be 
traced  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  Cheater, 
Coventry,  and  Towneley  mysteries  form  three 

Seat  series.  As  early  as  1268  religious 
amas  were  exhibited  by  the  incorporated 
trades  in  Chester,  The  sacred  dramas  of  Cov- 
entry drew  multitudes  to  that  city;  they  were 
performed  by  the  trade  companies  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  from  1410  to  1591.  The  Towneley 
mysteries,  so  named  from  the  family  having 
possession  of  the  manuscripts,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  plays  written  and  performed  by  the 
Augustinian  friars  of  Woodkirk.  Christmas 
also  was  observed  in  this  way  in  connection 
with  the  festivities  of  ttft  Abbot  of  Misrule. 
At  York  every  trade  was  obliged  to  furnish 
out  a  pageant  to  adorn  the  occasion,  and  these 
pageants  were  fifty-four  in  number  in  I41S. 
Ftom  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  miraclea  had 
been  encroached  upon  and  superseded  by  moral 
plays  or  moralities,  in  which  abstract  allegor- 
ical personages  took  the  place  of  Scripture 
characters.      Moralities   reached   their   highest 

Eerfection  in  the  reigns  of  Heni^  VII  and 
[enry  VIII,  thoush  they  subsequently  exhib- 
ited greater  complication  and  ingenuity.  In 
Paris  the  devout  buffoonery  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Passion  gave  offense  and  caused  their 
suppression  in  1G47.  Mysteries  are  still  occa- 
sionally performed  at  several  places  in  Europe. 

See    OBEBAMUEBQ^n. 

Hirage  (me-rSxh'),  appearance  of  distant  ob- 
jects in  the  air,  as  if  standing  in  the  sky,  or 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  refraction  in  strata  of  different  den- 
sities, decreasing  or  increasing  rapidly,  and 
sometimes  by  refraction  and  reflection  com- 
bined. There  are  several  cases,  of  which  the 
four  following  are  the  most  common:  ( 1)  The 
mirage  of  the  desert,  which  has  the  appearance 
tff  inverted  objects,  or  reflections  from  the  sur- 
face of  water;  (2)  that  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  inverted  in  the  air,  and  which 
is  seen  over  the  surface  of  water;  (3)  simple 
looming,  when  objects  appear  to  be  elevated 
above  their  r&tl  level,  but  are  not  inverted, 
the  appearance  usually  taking  place  over  wa- 
ter; (4)  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding, 
in  which  there  are  appearances  of  objects  both 
erect  and  inverted.  The  mirage  of  the  desert 
is  explained  u  foIlowB;  In  Fig.  1,  in  which  the 


jdRAincHi 

curves  are  exaggerated,  the  Mtiitl  strata  a,  i, 
o,  d  decrease  in  density  from  above  downward. 
This  will  cause  a  bending  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  object  further  and  further  from  the 
perpendicular,  till  the  critical  angle  is  reached, 
when  they  are  totallf  'reSected,  causing  the 
object  to  appear  inverted  below  the  horizon. 


densitj  from  below  upward.  A  vessel  partly 
or  entirely  hidden  by  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  will  appear  inverted  above  the  horizon 
when  the  rays  of  light  are  at  first  refracted 
from  the  perpendicular  until  the  critical  onzle 
ia  reachea  at  the  stratum  d,  when  total  re^- 


HIKROR 

and  at  Quonajuato,  shut  in  at  Mexico  City, 
and  routed  by  the  Juariste  at  Colpulalpam. 
On  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  he  fled  to 
France,  counseled  with  Napoleon  III,  and  re- 
turned to  Mexico  as  an  adherent  of  Maximil- 
ian. He  was  made  ^and  marshal  and  minis- 
ter at  Berlin;  again  returned,  IBdO;  with 
Maximilian  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  Quere- 
taro;  and  witii  him  was  shot. 

Hironda  (me-rfin'dB),  Fraadaco  Antonio 
Oabrid,  abt.  1764-1816;  Venezuelan  revolu- 
tionist; b.  Caracas;  entered  the  Spanish  army 
at  sn  early  age;  was  in  the  French  service  in 
the  American  Hevolutionaij  War,  1770-81 ; 
went  to  B.  America  with  plans  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Bpanish  colonies,  IT83;  but  his 
schemes  were  discovered  and  he  fled  to  Europe. 
He  was  again  in  the  French  service  as  general 
of  division,  1792-93,  but  gave  umbrage  to  the 
revolutionists,  and  fled  to  England.  In  1808 
he  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  the  U.  8.,  and 
returned  to  S.  America  with  tbe  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  republic  at  Caracas,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Toward  the  close  of  1810  he  again 
went  to  S.  America,  and  maintained  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgents;  but, 
1S12,  was  delivered  by  Bolivar  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  csrried  to  Cfadiz,  where  he  was  kept 
in  prison  till  his  death. 

Miranda,  Btat«  of  Venezuela;  bounded  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  Bennudcz,  S.  by 
Bolivar,  and  W.  by  Zamora  and  Carabobo; 
includes  the  island  of  Margarita  and  neighbor- 
ing islets;  area,  33,960  sq.  m.;  pop.  (IflOO) 
I46,48S;  capital,  Ciudad  de  Cura. 


Fio.  2.— IfouDB  ovxa  Waiib. 


Inclination  downward, 

rrs  in  the  direction  of  e.  Simple  looming, 
which  the  object  is  seen  erect,  will  take 
place  when  the  rays  of  light  from  it  reach  the 
eye  before  total  reflection  takes  place,  or  before 
the  critical  an^le  is  reached.  When  the  object 
is  seen  both  inverted  and  erect,  the  case  is 
explainable  by  the  examples  already  given. 

Hiramichi  (mlr-ft-me-she'),  bay  and  river  of 
the  E.  coast  of  New  Brunswick.  The  bay  is 
about  21  m.  long  and  20  m.  wide  at  its  mouth. 
The  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
branches  about  60  m.  from  the  sea,  and  is 
navigable  to  Newcastle  by  Isrge  ships,  and 
higher  up  by  smaller  vessels.  Salmon  and 
many  other  valuable  flsh  are  taken  here  in 
great  quantities. 

Miiamon  (me-rl-mOn') ,  Hisael,  1832-67; 
Mexican  military  officer;  b.  Mexico  City;  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  war  with  the  U.  8.;  com- 
missioned colonel,  1866;  served  for  a  time  un- 
der Alvarei  and  Comonfort,  but  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  reactionists,  of  whom  he 
became  president,  1S69;  joined  Zuloaga  in  the 
revolt  in  Mexico  City  and  aided  in  driving 
Comonfort  therefrom ;  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  capture  Vera  Cruz,  where  juareE 
was  maintaining  a  constitutional  government; 
ordered  the  "maasaere  of  Tacubaya";  again 
besieged  Vera  Cnu,  1860;  waa  defeated  ^ere 


nearly    surrounded    by   the    Drin.      Orosch,    a 

mountain  fastness,  is  the  residence  of  their 
prince.  They  never  intermarry,  but  capture 
their  wives  from  their  Mussulman  neighbors 
and  give  their  own  daughters  to  other  Chris- 
tian tribes.  They  number  about  20,000,  are 
nominally  Bomnn  Catholics,  and  are  brave, 
faithful,  and  hospitable. 

MIr'iam,  Hebrew  prophetess,  sister  of  Mo- 
ses. She  was  watching  tbe  infant  Moses  when 
he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  called 
her  mother  Jochebed  to  nurse  him  for  the 
princess.  After  the  passage  of  tbe  Red  Sea 
she  headed  the  triumphal  procession  of  women, 
and  led  their  song  of  victory.  For  speaking 
against  Moses  on  account  of  his  marrying  an 
Ethiopian  woman,  she  was  struck  with  leprosy. 
Her  name  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  Mary. 

Miikhond  (mir-chond'),  1433-98;  Persian 
historian ;  b.  Nishapur ;  chief  work,  "  The  Gar- 
den of  Purity,  Containing  the  Histories  of 
Prophets,  Kings,  and  Khalifs,"  which  gives  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  nearly 
to  his  own  time.  Manuscript  portions  of  this 
work  are  in  the  libraries  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  translations  have  beai 
made  into  several  languages. 


UIRAT 

falling  on  it.    Mirrors  hsTe  been  a  part  of  Uie 

tumitUTe  of  the  toilet  from  a  period  of  great 
antiquitv.  The  earliest  mirrore  were  formed 
of  polieiied  mineral  subetancea  or  of  metals, 
but  after  the  invention  of  glaea  that  enbatAuce 
natarallj  superseded  meet  others  in  the  coa- 
struction  of  mirrorB.  The  backs  of  glass  mir' 
rora  were  sometimes  coated  with  lead,  but 
about  three  centuries  ago  the  proceaa  of  cover- 
ing glaas  with  an  amalgam  of  mercur;  and  tin 
came  into  use  in  Venice,  and  has  been  since 
employed.  The  process,  substantially  the  same 
now  as  when  first  introduced,  consists  in 
spreading  out  on  a  solid  horizontal  table  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil,  which  ie  Qrst  rubbed  and 
afterwards  covered  to  a  Hensible  depth  with 
mercury,  so  that  the  superior  surface  may  re- 
main liquid.  The  mercury  is  prevented  from 
flowing  by  means  of  slight  ledges  placed  around 
the  sbeet.  After  having  been  scrupulously 
cleaned  on  its  lower  surface  the  glass  to  be 
coated  is  advanced  horizontally  along  the  layer 
of  mercury,  ita  lower  edge  being  depreesed  be- 
low the  surface,  so  as  to  exclude  air  and  to 
remove  impurities.  When  in  proper  position 
it  ia  left  reaUng  on  the  mercury,  and  by  tilting 
the  table  the  superfluous  fluid  is  allowed  to 
flow  off,  being  caught  in  a  trouch  provided  for 
the  purpose  at  the  margin  of  toe  table. 

A  miifonn  pressure  is  then  applied  to  tlie 
glass,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  this  condition,  after  which  it  is  care- 
fully lifted,  the  amalgam  adhering  to  it,  and 
is  placed  vrith  the  amalgamated  surface  upper- 
most. Bome  weeks'  rest  is  required  to  allow 
the  amalgam  to  harden,  and  sometimes  a  mir- 
ror will  not  "  di7 "  for  months.  Since  1B36 
pure  silver  has  been  more  or  less  used  for 
backing  mirrors.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
the  silver  over  the  quicksilver  process  are: 
(i)  HarmlessnesB  to  the  workmen;  (2)  facil- 
ity and  expedition,  the  whole  operation  being 
completed  m  a  few  hours;  (3)  possibility  of 
repairing  damaged  parts;  and  (4)  superior 
power  of  reflection.  A  silver  mirror  reflects 
about  twenty  per  cent,  and  reflects  objects  more 
truly  in  their  natural  colors.  The  durability 
of  silver  mirrors  ia  still  an  open  questiou. 
They  are  all  liable  to  become  spotted,  and 
unless  this  difficulty  be  overcome  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  silver  process  will  evei  com- 
pletely supersede  the  quicksilver. 

Ui'rat.    See  Meebut. 

Hinapnr  (mCr-zA'pOr) ,  capital  of  district  of 
same  name,  Benares  division.  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh,  British  India ;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  QangeS)  4fi  m.  8W.  of  Benares. 
The  city  is  a  busy  place,  the  most  important 
cotton  market  of  India,  with  an  extensive  in- 
dustry in  cottons,  woolens,  and  sillcs.  From 
the  river  it  loolu  very  magnificent  with  its 
flights  of  marble  steps  leading  from  the  tem- 
ples down  to  the  waters,  but  the  interior  con- 
sists mostly  of  mud  huts.  Shellac,  brassware, 
and  carpets  of  a  very  fine  description  are  also 
made.     Pop.   (1901)  76,862. 


.    ._        in'or,  in  law,  any 
a    felony.      The   term    applies    equally    to    all 
crimes,  whether  of ■' ■'■-' —    '-- 


which  the  law  has  not  provided  a  name.  Hia- 
demeanors  are  either  those  which  exist  at  com- 
mon law,  mala  in  M,  or  those  which  are  cre- 
ated by  statute,  mala  prohiMa,  Under  the 
former  class,  whatever,  in  the  language  of 
Blbckstone,  miBt^ievously  affects  the  person  or 
property  of  another,  openly  outrages  decency, 
disturbs  public  order,  is  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic morals,  or  is  a  corrupt  breach  of  official 
duty,  is  indictable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law.  Misdemeanors  created  by  statute 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  kind  embraces  those 
which  consist  in  the  omission  or  commission 
of  an  act  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  the  statute, 
though  the  transgression  be  not  specially  made 
the  subject  of  indictment.  The  second  kind 
includes  those  statutory  offenses  which  are 
made  specially  indictable.  The  ordinary  pon- 
isbment  of  misdemeanor  at  common  law  is  Ane 
and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court.     See  Cbiice;  Feloni; 

TOBT. 

HiMrere  {mlz-e-r8're),  Latin,  "have  mercy," 
name  spplied  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
to  the  Fifty-flrst  Psalm,  which  in  the  Vulgate 
begins  with  that  word,  and  is  employed  as  a 

C'tential  hymn,  particularly  during  Lent,    It 
been  set  to  music  by  many  emment  com- 

Mish'na  (Hebrew,  "study"),  earlier  part  or 
text  of  the  Talmud,  flret  systematical  Iv  ar- 
ranged by  Babbi  Judah  the  Holy  and  his 
school,  in  the  second  or  third  century.  It  is  in 
Hebrew,  and  divided  into  six  principal  parte 
and  slzty-three  treatises. 

Mis'sal,  mass  book  of  the  Boman  Catholic 


consists  of  three  principal  parts :  ( I )  The 
Proprium  Miagarum  de  Tempore,  containing  the 
formularies  for  the  masses  of  the  Sun&ys; 
(2)  the  Proprium  MtMorum  de  8aneti»,  con- 
taining special  formularies  of  mass  for  the 
festivals  of  several  saints;  (3)  the  Commune 
Banctomm,  containing  general  formularies  for 
classes  of  saints,  as  apostles,  martyrs,  con- 
fessors, etc.  The  Ordtt  Mitta,  eontaining  that 
part  of  the  mass  which  is  invariable,  is  in- 
serted in  the  flrst  part  of  the  Missal  between 
Saturday  of  Passion  Week  and  Elaster. 

His'iionaiy  Ridge.    See  CHATTAitooaA. 

Hii'aiana,  organized  work  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  religious  doctrines,  especially  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Islam  and  Buddhism 
have  both  made  use  of  missions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  their  tenets.  With  the  former,  how- 
ever, force  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature 
that  the  essential  element  of  alt  true  mission 
work — persuftsion  by  preaching  and  teaching — 
has  be^  largely  lost  sight  of.  Buddhist  inis- 
sions  have  more  nearly  corresponded  to  Chris- 
tian missions.  The  history  of  Christian  mis- 
sions may  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
apostolic  and  early  Christian,  medieval,  and 
modem  or  post-Beformation.  The  medieevol 
missions  are  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Sast- 
em;  the  modern  are  Boman  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, ajid  Greek  Orthodox.      1.   Apoatolio  tmd 
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Earlp  Ohrittian  Mimiona. — These  cover  the 
period  of  the  spread  of  Chrietianitj  irom  the 
time  of  Christ  until  about   600   a.d.     It  was 

obiefly  the  work  of  individuals,  and  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  type  first  given  b;  the  apoa- 
tie  Paul  in  his  journejB.  During  it  the  Gospel 
was  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  S.  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  N.  Africa  and  Ethiopa,  and  as 
far  E.  as  Persia,  and  perhaps  even  China.  2. 
Mediaval  liiBsiona. — These  cover  the  period  of 
about  one  thousand  years,  front  dOO  a.d.  " 
til  the  ReforuiatioD.  Tbef  approach  i 
nearly  to  the  modern  conception  of  miss 
The  chief  place  in  it  beloaes  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  although  tbis  ia  the  period 
ot  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Nestor  ion 
Church,  when  its  missionaries  carried  the  Gos- 
pel throughout  central  Asia  to  India  and  into 
China.  The  Soman  Catholic  Church  missions 
of  the  Middle  Aees  took  their  start  from  Ire- 
land, and  included  in  their  scope  England, 
Scotland,  and  N.  Europe, 

3.  Modem  or  Poat-Reformation  Mittiomi. — 
(a)  Roman  Catholic. — In  the  East  missionaries 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 


landed  at  Goa.  In  1622  the  Franciscans  en- 
tered Mexico,  and  not  long  afterwards  the 
Dominicans  followed.  After  the  conquest  of 
Peru  the  missionaries  gained  a  foothold  in  S. 
America.  In  1686  the  Jesuits  be^an  their 
work  in  Paraguay,  "  In  N.  America  not  a 
headland  was  turned,  a  region  explored,  or  a 
river  discovered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way," 
says  Parkman.  They  were  martyrs,  and  others 
took  their  places,  'nie  Recollect^,  or  Reformed 
Franciscans,  gave  an  example  of  quite  as  great 
self -sacrifice.  After  St.  Francis  Xavier,  suc- 
cess continued  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  East.  Eobert  de  Nobili,  a 
Jesuit,  succeeded  in  making  many  converts.  In 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  missionary  effort 
in  China  the  first  baptism  was  not  adminis- 
tered until  1684.  After  this  the  success  of 
these  Jesuits,  especially  under  the  oelebrated 
Fr.  Ricci,  was  phenomenal.  In  IGS4  there 
were  nearly  270,000  Christians.  Japan  showed 
more  of  success.  As  early  as  1582  there  were 
800,000  Christians  and  2,600  churches.  Perse- 
cutions followed  in  both  China  and  Japan,  and 
in  spite  of  the  resolute  heroism  of  martvrdom, 
closing  with  the  massacre  of  37,000  at  Sim- 
bara,  active  Christianity  died  in  both  coun- 
tries. During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  continued  to  expend  its 
work.  The  French  missions  of  Africa  pos- 
sessed, in  1900,  60,400  converts,  and  151,000 
under  instruction.  According  to  estimates  in 
1906  there  were  1,000,000  Roman  Catholics  in  ; 
China,  about  70,000  in  Japan,  420,000  in  An-  ', 
nam,  73,000  in  French  Cochin  China,  2,000  in  ' 
Korea,  and  60.000  in  Madagascar. 

(b)  Greek  Orthodoa  Church  of  Russia.— This 
is  the  only  branch  of  the  Christian  Church, 
aside  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
that  has  undertaken  any  aggressive  missionary 
work,  and  this  has  confined  its  efforts  to  Ja- 
pan. Its  missionaries  began  operations  in  N. 
Japan  in  1870,  and  its  communicants  now 
nvrmber,  periupB,  SO/HM).    Proteatant  Uiwions. 


— Under  the  influence  ot  Calvin,  Admiral  Co- 
ligny,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, inaugurated  a  Reformation  enterprise  in 
Brazil,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Gustavua 
Vasa  sent  a  mission  to  the  Lapps  of  Europe. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Hans  Egede,  a  Norwegian  pastor,  opened  up 
work  in  Greenland,  and  about  the  same  time 
Zi^enbalg  and  Pllltschau  went  os  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  India,  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  formed  two 
hundred  years  before  by  the  union  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  UusB,  some  Waldenses,  and  Mora- 
vians, were  led  by  the  infiuence  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  to  commence  their  great  work,  which 
has  continued  in  the  van  of  mission  enterprise. 
In  1732  Dober  and  Nitschmann  set  out  for  St. 
Thomas  in  the  VV.  Indies,  and,  1749,  David 
Zeisbei^r  became  the  apostle  ot  the  Delawares. 
Prior  to  this  the  settlement  ot  New  England 
called  the  attention  of  the  English  people  to 
the  needs  of  the  Indians,  and  lung  James,  an- 
nouncing that  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  was  a  special  motive  for  colonizing,  was 
followed  by  Cromwell,  1849,  with  the  creation 
of  the  first  missionary  society,  the  Corporation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  miaaionarv  of  this  new  work 
was  John  Eliot,  followed  by  Mayhew  and  the 
Brainerds.    The  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 

£any,  granted  by  King  William  III,  1808,  con- 
Lined  provisions  for  a  missionary  and  ^uca- 
tional  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
In  1701  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  organised,  but 
rather  as  a  colonial  than  a  foreign  missionary 
society,  though  it  did  some  wonc  among  the 
natives  ot  the  various  English  colonies.  Thus 
the  evangelical  churches  were  waking  up  to  the 
demands  on  them,  and  it  needed  only  the 
genius  and  consecration  of  some  man  to  start 
a  general  work.  That  man  was  Carey,  a  Bap- 
tist shoemaker  and  minister,  who  b^an  his 
work  by  the  publication  of  an  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  Means  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Heathens."  In  1793 
came  the  beginning  of  the  little  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
Carey  landed  at  Calcutta. 

Modern  Protestant  foreign  missions  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  work  of 
Carey.  One  after  another  the  difi'erent  branches 
of  the  Church  entered  on  the  work,  until  before 
twenty-five  years  had  passed  all  the  leading 
ones  had  roisaionaries  in  every  quarter  of  the 
glohe.  The  first  field  to  attract  attention  was 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  (Congregational,  formed  1799) 
started  the  first  mission  to  those  islands  in 
1800.  In  1810  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  founded  in 
the  U.  8.  This,  now  practically  Congrega- 
tional, was  at  first  undenominational,  and  un- 
der its  auspices  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  sent  out  its  missionaries  until  1837, 
when  that  Church  established  a  separate  board. 
Of  the  many  other  societies,  nearly  all  formed 
since  1800,  may  be  mentioned  the  London  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  1809;  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  (U.  B.),  IBU;  th«  Methodist  SpiMwpal 
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Church  Society  (U.  S.),  1S19;  the  Leipzig 
MisBionary  Society  (German),  1819 1  the  Paris 
ETaugelical  Missionary  Society,  1822;  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Society  (U.  E.], 
183G;  the  Beformed  Church  (Dutch,  U.  S.) 
Society,  at  first  connected  with  the  American 
Board,  1858;  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society 
(Holland),  1858;  the  Salvation  Army,  IBBO; 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Society  (U.  S.), 
1889;  the  Woman's  Board  (U.  S.),  connected 
with  the  American  Board,  which  was  the  pio- 
neer of  the  numerous  woman's  boards  con- 
nected more  or  less  closely  with  almost  all  the 
general  IxMrds,  1868;  the  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica  (U.-B.),  1896. 

In  1908  the  amount  contributed  in  the  U.  S. 
for  missions  was  $10,061,433;  and  in  Great 
Britain,  $9,265,447.  The  missionaries  support- 
ed by  the  various  societies  in  the  U.  B.  arere- 
fited  6,611,  with  29,115  native  helpers;  Great 
ritain  supported  8,328  missionaries  and  46,j59 
native  workers. 

Klsdstip'pi  (named  from  Mississippi  River), 
popular  name.  Bayou  State;  state  flower, 
magnolia;  state  in  the  S.  central  division  of 
the  American  Union;  bounded  N.  by  Tennes- 
see, £.  by  Alabama,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  W.  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi 
River;  area,  46,805  sq.  m.;  pop.,  census  of 
1910,  1,797,114,  including  over  1,000,000 
negroes;  capital,  Jackson;  principal  cities  and 
towns:  Vicksburg,  Meridian,  Natchez,  Jackson, 
Greenville,  Columbus,  Biloxi,  Yazoo,  McComb, 


Hattiesburg,  Water  Valley,  Aberdeen,  Canton, 
Wessen,  West  Point,  Laurel,  Greenwood.  The 
highest  land  lies  in  the  NE.,  and  from  thence 
it  slopes  gradually  to  tbe  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Running  N.  and  S. 
through  the  center  of  the  state  is  a  broad  low 
ridge,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of  the 
ASississippi  from  those  of  the  Pearl,  Tombigbee, 
and  Fascagoula.  W.  of  this  watershed  the 
country  is  broken  up  by  several  narrow  ridgea 
and  valleys  of  denudation  which  finally  fall 
away  into  the  Yaioo  delta.  E.  of  the  central 
ridge  are  vast  prairies  of  ezceedins  fertility. 
On  the  tableland  constituting  the  ridge  are  im- 
mense forests  and  much  cultivated  land.  In 
the  pme-woods  region  in  the  S.  portion  of  the 
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state  the  land  is  rolling.  Thus,  while  there  are 
no  high  elevations,  the  land  is  generally  rolling 
and  much  broken,  and  in  some  places  the  ridges 
rise  to  the  height  of  800  ft.  The  state  is  mainly 
drained  by  the  MisBia^ippi  and  its  tributaries, 
tlie  Big  Black,  Homochitto,  and  the  Yazoo,  with 
its  affluents,  the  Sunflower  and  the  Talla- 
hatchie. The  Tombigbee  flows  through  the  E. 
portion  of  the  state,  while  the  Pearl  with  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Fascagoula,  with  the 
Chickasaw  ha,  drain  the  SE.  In  the  extreme 
NE.  tbe  Tennessee  separates  the  state  from 
Alabama  for  15  m. 

The  summer  season  is  long  and  hot,  hut  gen- 
erally healthful,  except  in  the  Yaroo  delta 
region.  The  temperature  rarely  reaches  98°, 
the  normal  mean  temperature  for  the  summer 
months  being  80.1°.  The  winters,  compar- 
atively short,  are  damp  and  somewhat  colder 
than  in  the  corresponding  latitude  on  tlie  At- 
lantic coast.  Along  the  gulf  coast  the  temper- 
ature seldom  fails  below  28°.  The  average 
rainfall  for  the  state  at  large  is  about  66  in., 
with  a  fall  of  62  in.  near  the  8.  coast,  and  a 
little  less  than  64  in.  in  the  N.  portion.  The 
most  fertile  land  is  tlie  Yazoo  delta,  an  el- 
liptical body  in  the  extreme  W.  portion  of  the 
state,  extending  N.  from  Vicksburg.  E.  of  this 
is  a  belt  running  N.  and  S.,  known  as  the  blufl' 
formation  and  brown-loam  tablelands,  that  is 
nearly  as  fertile  as  the  Yazoo  delta.  The  NE. 
praine  region,  with  its  rich,  black,  calcareous 
soil,  has  always  been  noted  for  having  many 
of  the  best  farming  lands  of  the  state,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  was  known  as  the 
"  Efrypt  of  the  Confederacy."  Except  the  pine 
lands  in  the  extreme  S.  portions  of  the  state 
and  the  yeliow-loam  lands  in  the  N.  central 
portion,  the  soils  are  unusually  rich  in  plant 
food.  Among  the  more  common  fruits  are  the 
grape,  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  apricot. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries  and  tomatoes.  In  tbe  S.  coun- 
ties flgs,  oranges,  olives,  and  other  semitropical 
fruits  flourish.  The  Yazoo  delta  is  renowned 
as  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  world,  and  the 
state  stands  fourth  in  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  staple.  The  NE.  portion  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  growing  of  cereals, 
grasses,  dovers,  and  other  forage  crops;  and 
the  farmers  of  this  spction  are  lorgely  engaged 
in  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Mineral  products  include  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  lime,  rough  sandstone,  pipe  clay,  potter's 
clay,  flrebrick  clay;  there  are  many  mineral 
springs,  some  of  high  repute;  value  mineral 
(including  clay)  products  (1910),  $840,152) 
production  of  cotton,  627,209,500  lbs.  of  up- 
land cotton,  valued  at  $bti,830,U0U,  and  561,- 
000  tons  of  seed,  at  $16,100,000;  other  crops: 
corn,  54,150,000  bu.  in  1911;  rice,  wheat,  oaU, 
potatoes,  and  hay  (160,000  tons  in  I'Jli)  ; 
cupital  invested  in  2,508  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments (1909),  $72,303,000;  value  of  out- 
put, $80,565,000. 

Notable  educational  institutions  are  the 
State  Univ.,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Miltsaps  College  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
Industrial  Institute  and  College  for  White  Girls 
(State),  Mississippi  College  (Baptist),  Whit- 
worth   FemiUe   College    (Metbodist^  y-" 


diBt   Episcopal 
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South),  colleges  for  women  at  Blue  Mountain, 
French  Ckmp,  Jackson,  Meridian,  Natchez, 
Pontotoc,  ana  Port  Gibson;  several  separate 
normal  schools  for  white  and  colored  students 
and  for  the  colored  race;  Rust  Univ.  {Metho- 
dist Episcopal),  Tougaloo  Univ.  (Congrega- 
tional), Central  Mississippi  College  (Baptist), 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
(nonaectarian) ,  Mary  Hoi nies_  Seminary  (Pres- 
byterian), Jackson  College'  (Baptist),  and 
Southern  Christian  Institute  (Christian). 

Hernando  de  Soto  was  the  first  European 
to  enter  the  limits  of  the  present  state.    Mar- 

quett«  and  Joliette,  French 

explorers,  passed  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas,  16T3,  while 
La  Salle  descended  to  the 
Quif,  1682,  gava  the  coun- 
try the  name  of  Louisiana, 
wad  claimed  all  the  resion 
drained  b^  the  ^etft  river 
and  its  tributaries  for  the 
King  of  France.  The  first 
colony  established  was  that 
of  Dlberrille  at  Bibxi, 
1699.  The  Louisiana  col- 
ony was  a  royal  province 
until  1712;  was  under  the 
proprietorship  of  Crozat,  a 
wealthy  French  merchant, 
1712-17;  under  the  West 
India  Company,  171T-32; 
then,  until  1763,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Elnglish, 
was  a  royal  province, 
called  British  W.  Florida. 
Part  was  ceded  to  the  U. 
8.,  1793;  in  1800,  Missis- 
sippi became  a  territory; 
in  1S17,  it  was  admitted 
as  a  etate,  and  Alabama 
Territory  was  set  off.  Mia- 
aiasippi  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1861,  and  was  not 
readmitted  to  the  Union 
Ull  February  24,  1870.  In 
or  near  her  borders,  during 
the  Civil  War,  were  fought 
the  fierce  battles  of  Shilah, 
luka,  Corinth,  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Vicks- 
burg,  Harrisburg  or  Tupelo,  and  Brice's  Cross 

Missiuippi  Siv'ei  (Indian,  "Great  River"), 
river  of  N.  America;  popularly  called  the 
Father  of  Waters;  discovered  by  De  Soto,  1541. 
It  drains  a  territory  of  1,240,000  sq.  m..  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  U.  S.  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Rocky  Mountains,  The  mean  an- 
nual rainfall  over  the  whole  basin  is  30}  in. 
It  has  eight  principal  tributaries,  which  are. 
in  the  order  of  the  extent  of  the  regions 
drained  by  them,  the  Missouri.  Ohio,  upper 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Red.  White.  Vasoo,  and 
St.  Francis.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
principal  tributary,  the  Missouri  (which  should 
have  been  considered  the  extension  of  the 
parent  stream),  it  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers 
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in  the  world,  the  distance  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
being  4,200  m.  The  Mississippi  has  its  source 
iu  the  N.  part  of  Minnesota,  the  stream  having 
been  traced  to  springe  about  '6  m.  from  Lake 
Itaaca  in  lat.  47°  14'  N.  and  Ion.  95"  15'  W. 
Its  length  is  2^00  m.,  although  the  direct  line 
distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  but  about  1.660  m.  The 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis  mark  the 
bead  of  navigation. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  there  are 
many  iatands,  and  the  total  width  of,  the  Mis- 


sissippi is  about  a  mile  as  high  up  as  Lake 
Pepin.  This  is  an  expansion  to  the  width  of 
2  to  3  m,  for  a  distance  of  about  20  m.,  not 
far  below  the  head  of  navigation.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  width  reduces  to 
from  i  m.  to  1  m.,  an  average  retained  as  far 
down  as  Red  River;  but  occasionally  the  river 
widens  out  as  much  as  IJ  m.  From  Red  River 
to  the  mouth  the  width  averages  but  little  over 
i  m.,  and  ia  quite  uniform.  Below  the  mouth 
of  Red  River  the  depth  is  always  sufficient  for 
navigation,  but  above  that  point  there  is  more 
or  less  trouble  at  low  sts^s.  Below  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  the  river  ia  alwaya  very  highly 
charged  with  sediment  of  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance. A  large  proportion  by  weight  of  this 
sediment  is  very  tine  sand.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mean  annual  discharge  of  the  river  ia  about 
21,000,000,000,000  of  cu.  ft.,  or  aufBcieqt  [^ 
2  ■> 


cover  the  whole  MiMtsBippi  iMwiii  to  n  depth  of 
7)  in.;  in  other  vorda,  one  fourth  of  the  rain- 
fall over  the  baain  paMea  off  to  the  Quif  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  mean  velocity  of 
the  flow  Ih  from  1  to  6  m.  per  hour  for  different 
atagea  and  Bectione. 

&low  the  mouth  of  Red  Biver  the  MiMie- 
Htppi  is  divided  into  numerDua  arms  or  paaaes, 
each  of  whichpuTSuea  an  independent  course 
to  the  Oulf.  The  Atchafalaya  River,  in  Louis- 
iana, has  at  high  water  a  connection  with  the 
MisaisBippi.  Below  its  point  of  separation  from 
the  Mieaiaaippi,  the  region  of  swampy  lands,  of 
bayouB  and  creeks,  is  Icnown  as  the  delta. 
Above  this  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  river  ex- 
tends to  the  Chains,  30  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Ohio,  and  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  where 
precipitous  rocky  banks  are  first  met  with. 
The  total  length  of  the  plain  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  is  estimated  at  600  m. 
Its  breadth  at  ttie  upper  extremity  varies  from 
30  to  SO  m.  The  extreme  width  of  the  delta  is 
rated  at  160  m.,  its  average  width  is  prbbably 
Op  m.,  and  ita  area,  12,300  aq.  m.  The  elevation 
of  the  bottom  lands  at  Cairo  above  sea  level  is 
about  310  ft.,  while  the  slope  of  the  high-water 
anrtace  from  that  place  U>  the  Oulf  is  from 
322  to  0.  These  bottom  lands  are  subject  to 
inundation,  and  are  protected  by  levees,  the 
breaking  of  which  hsia  frequently  caused  im- 
mense loaa.  The  alluvial  plain  is  terminated  on 
the  E.  and  the  W.  by  a  line  of  bluiTa  of  irregu- 
lar height  and  direction.  The  range  between 
high  and  low  water  at  Cairo,  near  the  head  of 
the  plain  through  which  the  river  flows,  is  61 
ft.,  and  at  New  Orleans,  14.4  ft. 

On  the  upper  river  (above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio)  the  greatest  floods  come  in  April,  May, 
or  June,  (hi  the  lower  river  they  come  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  or  April,  and  come  mostly  from 
the  Ohio  River.  The  delta  rises  a  few  inches 
to  10  ft.  only  above  sea  level.  It  protrudes 
into  the  QuIf  of  Mexico  far  beyond  the  general 
coast  line,  and  ia  slowly  but  imperceptibly  ad- 
vancing into  the  Qulf  by  the  shoaling  caused 
by  the  deposition  of  the  sediment  brought 
down  the  river.  Thia  is  moatljr  dispereed  Dy 
the  waves  and  currents,  and  distributed  over 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf.  The  river  enters  the 
Gulf  by  six  channels  or  passes.  Owing  to  shift- 
ing bars,  navigation  of  some  of  these  is  often 
difficult.  The  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Pnsa  provide  a  navigable  channel  about 
30  ft.  deep  at  all  seaeons.    See  Jbttieb. 

Mifsiialppi  Scheme.    See  Law,  John. 

Hiswlonghi,  or  Meaolonghi  (mis-sd-ISn'ge) , 
town  of  Greece;  in  government  of  ^tolia;  on 
the  Gulf  of  Patraa ;  is  well  fortifled,  and 
famous  for  the  valor  with  which  it  twice  met 
-^  the  besieging  Turks  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, 1822  and  1826.  Lord  Byron  died  here. 
Pop.  (1896)  8,3M. 

Hisaou'ri  (named  from  Uiasouri  Biver), 
popular  names,  BmxiON  Statk,  Iboit  Statk; 
state  flower,  golden-rod ;  state  in  the  N.  cen- 
tral divieion  of  the  American  Union;  bounded 
N,  by  Iowa,  E.  bjr  Illinoia.  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mississippi;  8.  by  Arkansas,  W.  by  Indian  Ter- 
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ritory,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska;  extreme  breadth, 

E.  to  W.,  318  m.;  average  breadth,  244  m.; 
area,  80,420  sq.  m.;  pop.,  census  of  IBIO, 
3,203,336,  including  over  167,000  negroes;  cap- 
ital, JefCerson  City;  principal  cities  and  towns: 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Joplin, 
Springfield,  Sedalia,  Hannibal,  Jefferson,  Car- 
thage, Webb,  Uoberly,  St.  Charles,  Nevada, 
Independence,  Chillicothe,  Aurora,  Kirks ville, 
Columbia,  De  Soto,  Brookfield,  Trenton,  Louis- 
iana, Mexico,  Marshall,  Clinton.  The  Missouri 
Hiver  crosses  the  state  from  W.  to  E.  The 
portion  S.  of  the  river  is  of  very  varied  surface, 
the  SE.  portion  beiqg  low  and  partially 
swampy;  above  this,  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
highland  bluffs  bwn  and  extend  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Miaaouri    £1  the  SW.  portion  the  Onrk 


Mountains — or  rather  hills — render  the  whole 
region  exceedingly  broken  and  hilly,  the  isolat- 
ed peaks  sometimes  rising  from  600  to  1,000  ft. 
above  their  bases,  and  then  sinking  into  very 
beautiful  and  sometimes  fertile  valleys. 

The  numerous  river  bottoms  and  valleys 
formed  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Osage  and 
Missouri  rivers  are  moderately  fertile,  but  they 
are  generally  subject  to  overflow.  Farther  N., 
in  the  basin  of  the  Osage  and  above  it,  the  land 
is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  occasional  for- 
ests; the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri  has 
a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  abounds  in  large  forest 
trees.  The  Missouri  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  state  for  nearly  200  m.,  and,  turning  E. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  flows  in  an  ESE. 
direction  across  the  state;  then,  flowing  NE., 
enters  the  Mississippi  20  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Little  River,  which  crosses  the  8.  boundary 
of  the  state  before  entering  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Meramec,  are  the  only  considerable 
streams  discharging  their  waters  into  the  Mis- 
sisBippi  8.  of  the  Missouri.  N.  of  that  river 
Salt  River  is  the  largest  of  theae  tributaries, 
but  the  Cuivre  or  Copper  River,  Perruque  or 
Wig  Creek,  Dardenne  Creek,  Fabius,  Wyaconda, 
and  Little  Fork  rivers  are  streams  of  moderate 
size.  The  Missouri  receives  numerous  large 
affluents  in  the  state;  on  the  8.  side  are  La- 
mine  River,  Osage  River,  and  ita  tributary,  the 
Little  Osage,  Sac  River,  Grand  River,  Pomme 
de  Terre  Biver,  Big  Nianfpia,  Auglaize,  Maries 
Creek,  and  Gasconade  River;  on  the  N.  side, 


the  NisbnftlMtoiui,  Nodaway,  Platte,  Orand, 
Chariton,  Roche  Perc6  (now  known  us  Perche}, 
Cedar,  and  Loutre  rivers,  and  Yellow  Creek. 

The  climate  la  generally  healthful,  excepting 
in  the  river  bottoms  and  the  swampy  districts 
of  the  SB.,  but  subject  to  great  extremes;  Bum- 
mers long  and  hot;  winters  very  cold,  with 
strong  and  piercing  winds;  mean  temperature 
in  January  for  a  given  year,  25.5° ;  in  July, 
77.3° ;  average  rainfall  in  same  months,  0.45 
in.  and  4.91  in.  The  soil  is  divisible  into  five 
claMes:  (1)  The  alluvial  deposits  of  tlie  SB. 
part  and  of  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  which 
are  exceedingly  fertile;  (2)  the  black-soil  prai- 
ries of  the  KW.  part;  (3)  the  part  prairie  and 
part  rolling  land  of  the  E.  part,  N.  of  the  Mis- 
souri, which  contains  the  best  tobacco  lands  of 
the  state;  (4)  a  good  fruit,  wheat,  and  com 
tract  in  the  SW.  part;  (S)  the  extensive  tract 
between  the  SW.  part  and  the  swampj  lands 
In  the  S£.,  which  contains  heavily  timbered 
hllla  and  some  very  rich  Talteys.  Most  of  N. 
and  NW.  Missouri  is  prairie,  though  with  belts 
of  timber  along  the  streams.  Principal  min- 
eral productions:  Lead  and  zinc  ore,  bituminous 
coal,  limestone  and  dolomite,  iron  ore,  siliceous 
crystalline  rock,  potter's  clay,  barytes,  sand- 
stone, quartzite,  natural  gas,  glass  sand;  value 
Sroduct«  (IBIO),  excluding  iron  ore,  $52,S40,- 
B4;  including  clay  products,  $7,087,766,  and 
coal,  $5,328,285.  Farm  products  (1911):  Com, 
192,400,000  bu.;  wheat,  36,110,000  bu.;  oate, 
17,760,000  bu.;  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  potatoes, 
hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Principal  manufac- 
turing industries:  Malt  liquors,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  clothing,  lumber  and 
timber  products,  tobacco,  slaughter-house  prod- 
ucts, flour  and  grist-mill  products,  factory-sys- 
tem manufacturing  plants  (1909),  8,375;  cap- 
ital employed  $444,343,000;  value  products, 
$674,111,000. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  include 
the  State  Univ.,  Columbia,  with  its  School  of 
Mines  at  Holla;  Washington  Univ.  (nonsec- 
tarian),  St.  Louis;  St.  Louis  Univ.  and  Chris- 
tian Brothers  College  (both  Roman  Catholic), 
St.  Louis;  Missouri  Wesley  an  College  (Method- 
ist Episcopal),  Cameron;  Christian  Univ. 
(Christian),  Canton;  Jewell  College  (Baptist), 
Liberty;  Park  College  (Presbyterian),  Park- 
Tille;  Drury  College  (Congregational),  Spring- 
field; Tarkio  College  {United  Presbyterian), 
Tarkio;  normal  schools  at  Warrensburg,  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  Kirksville ;  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  colored  race,  George  R.  Smith 
College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Sedalla,  and 
Lincoln  Institute  (nonsectarian),  Jefferson  City. 
IThe  present  State  of  Missouri  was  known  as 
Upper  Louisiana.  Under  this  name  its  lead 
mines  began  to  be  known  as  early  as  1720,  and 
settlements  were  made  not  long  after  at  St. 
Louis,  Cape  Girardeau,  and  (probably  abt. 
1735)  St  Ste.  Genevieve.  In  1763  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain  with  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  or  Mis- 
sissippi River  country,  while  all  B.  of  the  river 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 

In  1800  Spain  ceded  her  provinces  on  the 
Mississippi  to  France,  and  the  French  Govt, 
sold  them  to  the  U.  S.,  1803.  The  U.  S.  Govt. 
divided  the  purchased  region  into  the  Territory 
of  Orl«aiu  and  the  District  of  Louisiana,  the 
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latter  including  most  of  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  most  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  On  March  10,  1304, 
Capt.  Amos  Stoddard,  of  the  U.  B.  army,  suc- 
ceeded DelaSBus,  Spanish  commandant  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  in  Mis- 
souri dates  from  that  day;  during  the  same 
year  this  region  was  erected  into  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis  made  the  capital. 
In  1S12,  Louisiana  becoming  a  state,  the  name 
of  the  territory  was  changed  to  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory. In  1817  the  territorial  legislature  ap- 
plied to  Congress  for  liberty  to  prepare  a  state 
constitution  preliminary  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  This  application  led  to  a  protracted 
Btru^le  in  Congress  on  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state.  It  was 
finally  settled  by  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
The  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  August 
10,  1821.  The  people  of  the  W.  portion  of  the 
state,  IS56-SQ,  took  sides  in  the  Kanssa 
troubles,  and  armed  bodies  of  men,  known  aa 
MisBoari  "  border  ruffians,"  penetrated  into 
Kansas  and  comtnitted  many  outrages  there. 
A  convention  was  called  in  Missouri  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1861,  which  decided  in  favor  of  re- 
maining in  the  Union.  A  constitutional  con- 
vention met  in  St.  Louis,  January  6,  18S5,  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  providing  for 
emancipation  and  the  changes  induced  by  it. 
This  was  further  modified  in  1670,  and  a  new 
one  adopted,  187C. 

Hiosonil  Com'promlse,  name  given  to  a  law 
of  Congress  which  is  one  of  the  principal  land- 
marks of  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  the  introduction  into 
Congress,  in  the  session  of  181S-19,  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
state,  but  prohibiting  slavery  therein,  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  'Southern  mem- 
bers became  violent  and  menacing,  and  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  Henry  Clay.  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a 
slave  state,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ordinance 
was  enacted,  February  28,  1821,  that  from  sU 
the  territory  W.  of  Missouri  and  N.  of  the 
parallel  of  36°  30'  (the  S.  boundary  of-  the 
new  state)  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded. 
This  agreement  subsisted  until  virtually  re- 
pealed by  the  bills  which  established  the  terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  1854,  when  the 
question,  thus  reopened,  became  the  cause  of 
civil  war  in  Kansas  between  the  partisans  of 
liberty  and  slavery.  This  measure  determined 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party,  1854, 
precipitated  the  antislavery  issue,  and  led  to 
the  Civil  War  of  1861-«5. 

Missonri  Biv'er,  principal  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  is  formed  in  SW.  Montana 
by  the  union  of  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Gallatin  rivers;  flows  N.  and  E.  through  Mon- 
tana; then  in  a  SE.  direction  traverses  N.  end 
S.  Dakota,  and  flows  between  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  on  the  W.  and  8.  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  on  the  NB.  and  E.  until  it  reaches 
Kansas  City,  whence  it  flows  E.  through  Mis- 
souri to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  20 
m.  above  St.  Louis.  Its  length  to  the  source 
of  the  Madison  River,  which  rises  in  National 
Park,  is  about  3,000  m.    It  is  «  turbid  and 
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Bwift  stream,  navigable  in  high  water  to  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.,  or  even  to  the  Great  Falls,  and 
in  low  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  YRllowstone, 
near  the  boundary  between  N.  Dakota  and 
Montana.  The  Great  FhIIb  are  40  m.  above 
Fort  Benton.  They  conaist  of  four  cataracts 
separated  by  rapids,  with  a  total  fall  of  367 
ft  in  10}  m.  About  146  m.  abav«  this  point 
the  river  passes  through  the  Gate  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  gorge  with  perpendicular 
walls  rising  1,200  ft.  directly  frota  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  extending  thus  for  a  distance 
of  neurl;  6  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Milk,  DakoU,  Big  Sioux,  Little  Sioux,  and 
Grand  on  the  left,  and  the  Yellowstone,  Little 
Missouri,  Cheyenne,  White,  Niobrara,  Platte, 
Kansas,  and  OsBge  on  the  right. 

MisBOnri,  UniTer'sity  of,  coeducational  in- 
stitution at  Columbia,  Mo.;  founded,  lS39i 
academic  department  opened,  1841;  nortaal, 
lBe7 ;  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  and  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (lat- 
ter at  Rolla),  ISTOj  law,  1872;  medicine, 
1673;  engineering,  1877;  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  1B87.  It  had  (1910)  162 
professors  and  instructors,  2,382  students  in 
all  departmenta,  scientific  apparatus  valued  at 
over  $440,000,  grounds  and  buildings,  $1,740,- 
000,  and  productive  funds,  $1,250,000. 

MIbL     Bee  Foo. 

Mistake',  in  law,  an  unintentional  act  or 
omisaion  having  legal  consequences  [mUlake 
of  fuct),  or  an  intended  act  or  omission  hav- 
ing unintended  legal  consequences  [mistake  of 
law).  It  is  ft  fundamental  principle  of  law 
that  no  man  shall  avail  himself,  either  to  es- 
tablish or  resist  a  claim,  of  his  mistake  or 
ignorance  of  law.  So  also  in  criminal  law  it 
is  an  ancient  maxim;  Ignorantia  legis  nemi- 
nem  eneueat.  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses 
no  one.  But  the  law  distinguishes  most  care- 
fully between  a  mistake  of  law  and  a  mistake 
of  fact;  and  the  latter,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
rectified,  and  all  mischievous  consequences  pre- 
vented, 08  far  aa  possible.  To  the  general  rule 
there  are  some  important  qualifications;  the 
principal  one  being,  that  no  mere  aclcnowledg- 
ment,  or  waiver  of  defense  or  right,  made  un- 
der a  mistake  of  law,  is  binding.  In  many 
eases  also  much  relief  is  to  he  obtained  by  the 
construction  of  a  contract.  It  may  be  regarded 
OS  the  established  rule  concerning  mistakes, 
that  any  mistake  in  an  instrument  may  be  cor- 
rected by  construction,  if  the  instrument  itself 
affords  the  means  of  correction;  but  not  if  it 
can  be  done  only  by  going  outside  of  the  in- 
etriunent.  Courts  of  equity,  however,  have 
large  powers  to  reform  conveyances  and  con- 
tracts where  by  mistake  in  drafting  them  they 
are  made  to  express  a  different  intent  from  the 
one  agreed  upon. 

MUtassini  (mls-tHs-se'nS),  lake  of  Ijkbrador, 
in  lat.  51"  N.,  Ion.  72''  W.,  just  N.  of  the 
"  Height  of  Land "  or  watershed  and  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  versant.  It  receives  considerable 
drainage  from  the  N.,  and  empties,  through 
Rupert  Kiver,  120  m.  long,  into  James  Bay. 
It  IS  of  very  irregular  form,  with  many  long 
Ulandf  runiung  SE.  and  SW.    Reports  of  its 
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size  vary  much,  but  an  exploring  expedition, 
1884,  found  it  about  100  m.  long  and  only  13 
or  14'broad,  while  at  some  poinU  it  had  great 
depth.  A  smaller  lake  lies  parallel  to  it  and 
not  far  to  the  E. 

Mis'tletoe,  parasitic  dicotyledonous  shrub,  of 
the  family  Loranthacea,  with  opposite  leaves, 
reduced  dicecious  Sowers,  and  a  single  inferior 
one-celled  ovary.  The  mistletoe  of  the  Old 
World  is  Viacum  album,  a  common  parasite 
on   apple   trees   in    England,   rarel;   on  oaka. 


HiBTLKTOB  (CiKHin  oBrnmi. 

The  yellowish -green  foliage  is  in  great  demand 
for  Christmas  decoration.  The  jUnerican  mis- 
tletoe resembles  the  foregoing,  but  belongs  to 
the  genus  Plu>radendron.  One  species  {P. 
flavesceni)  is  common  from  New  Jersey  to 
S.  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  to  the  S.,  on  many 
trees,  forming  pale-green  clumps  from  2  to 
4   ft.   in   diameter.     This   species   ia  uaad  for 


Christmas  decorations  i 
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Mistial     (mes-tr&I'),    Frederic,     1830-1914; 

French  Provencal  poet;  b.  Maillane,  Bouches- 
du- Rhone;  son  of  a  peasant;  began  to  study 
law,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  farm;  undertook 
writing  in  the  dialect  of  S.  France;  with  seven 
others  founded  the  Society  of  the  Felibrige, 
1854;  published  his  first  work,  the  epic  "  Mire- 
is,"  1859,  which  was  awarded  ttie  poetic  prize 
of  the  French  Academy.  1801,  and  gained  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  its  author. 
Ijiter  works  include  a  second  epic,  "  Calen- 
dau,"  a  volume  of  poems,  "  Lis  Iselo  d'Or " 
("Golden  Islands");  a  novel,  "Nerto";  and 
a  dictionary  of  the  Provencal  dialect. 

Miatial  (mis'trfll),  norther  or  land  wind  on 
the  S.  shore  of  France,  cold,  dry,  gusty,  and 
sometimes  violent,  injurious  to  vegetation,  and 
hard  to  endure.  It  is  most  frequent  and  vio- 
lent in  winter,  and  ia  felt  along  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Fbro  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  hut  it  extends  inland  and  becomes 
most  violent  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  es- 
pecially over  the  delta  of  the  RhOne.  In  the 
lower  Rhone  Valley  it  occurs  every  two  or 
threo  days,  and  at  Maraeillea  it  blowa  on  tho 


averftge  one  liiuidred  and  seventy-five  days 
the  year.     It  la  bo  violent  aa  sometimes  to 
orertum    railway    trains.     It    resembles   the 
Bora  of  latria  and  the  norther  of  Texas. 

Hitcb'el,  John,  lS15-Tfi;  Irish  patriot;  b. 
Dun^ven,  Derry;  practiced  law  for  several 
years;  edited  the  Dublin  Walton;  Btarted  and 
edited  The  United  Irishmen  in  the  interest  of 
the  Young  Ireland  Party;  was  arrested,  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  transported  for  fourteen 
years;  escaped  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  started  The  Citiaen;  edited  the  Richmond 
Bngmrer  during  the  Civil  War;  returned  to 
Ireland  and  elected  to  Parliament,  1874;  de- 
clared ineligible  and  reelected,  but  died  before 
his  case  was  settled.  He  published  "  Hugh 
O'Neill,"  his  own  "Jail  Joumsl,"  "The  Last 
Conquest  of  Ireland"  (perhaps),  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  MacQeoghegan'a  "  History  of  Ire- 
land." 

Hitcbel,  Ormaliy  HacKnlglit,  18I<Mt2;  Amer- 
ican astronomer;  b.  Morganfield  Co.,  Ky. ; 
Kiduated  at  West  Point,  1829;  Assistant 
of.  of  Mathematics  there,'1829-31;  resigned, 
1832;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  Prof,  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Astronomy,  Cincinnati  College, 
1834-14;  Director  Dudley  Observatory,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  1859-61;  reentered  the  army  as 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers',  promoted  ma- 
jor general  and  given  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South,  1862;  died  of  fever  a  few 
months  afterwards.  The  great  work  of  his  life 
was  the  stimulus  siven  to  astronomy  by  his 
popular  lectures,  which  were  the  direct  cause 
of  the  establishment  of  observatories  at  Al- 
bany, Clinton,  end  AI1«^heny  City.  He  in- 
vented a  chronograph  for  automatically  meas- 
uring and  recoiling  right  ascensions  by  elec- 
tro-magnetic mechanism,  end  a  declinometor, 
or  apparatus  for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
large  differences  of  declinations. 

Hitch'dl,  Donald  Giant  (pen  name  Ik  Mas- 
TEL),  1822-1908;  American  author;  b.  Nor- 
wich, Conn.;  studied  law;  U.  S.  consul  at  Ven- 
ice, 1863-64;  sut>seqnently  lived  on  a  farm  at 
Edgewood,  Conn.;  best  known  by  bis  "Rever- 
ies of  a  Bachelor." 

Uitcbell,  Maria,  1818-89;  American  astron- 
omer; b.  Nantucket,  Mass.;  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Mitchell,  whom  she  early  aided  in  bis  as- 
tronomical studies;  gave  special  attention  to 
■tudy  of  nebulte  and  of  comets;  received,  1947, 
a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Denmark  for 
the  discovery  of  a  comet;  was  efterwariis  em- 
ployed on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  The 
Sautical  Almanac;  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  Vas- 
8»r  College,  1865-98;  received  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Columbia  Univ.,  1887;  member  of  many 
learned  bodies. 

Hitcliell,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  1792- 
1866;  British  engineer;  b.  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 
land; became  a  major  in  the  army;  1827  was 
appointed  deputy  surveyor  general  of  E.  Aus- 
tralia, and  ultimately  surveyor  general.  Be- 
tween 1831  and  184S  be  conducted  four  ex- 
S editions  into  the  interior  of  Australia.; 
iseovered  Mt.  Byna,  the  vast  region  called 
Auotr»lia  Felix,  tne  Bed,  Peal,  Nammoy,  and 


Victoria  rivers;  explored  the  courses  of  the 
Darling  and  Glenelg  rivers;  end  mapped  out 
a  practicable  route  between  the  colonies  of 
Victoria  and  S.  Australia. 

Mit'ford,  Mary  Rnssdl,  1788-1866;  English 
author;  b.  at  Alreaford,  Hants;  published  in 
early  life  some  volumes  of  poems,  and  then 
became  a  successful  and  highly  popular  prose 
writer.  The  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent 
near  Reading.  Her  principal  works  are  "  Our 
Village,"  a  series  of  pleasant  sketehes;  "Bed- 
ford Hegis,"  "  Country  Stories,"  "  Recollec- 
tions," "  Atherton  and  Other  Tales,"  and  a 
number  of  dramas,  of  which  "  Riezi "  was  the 
most  successful. 

Hitli'Tai,  originally  the  Persian  god  of  light, 
who  was  afterwards  identified  with  the  sun 
god.  As  such  he  was  the  god  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  of  everything  good,  and  overcame  the 
demons  of  darkness  and  of  evil.  By  de^eea 
he  became  the  chief  god  of  the  PerB:ans, 
though  in  most  ancient  times  he  was  not  so 
reckoned. '  In  Roman  times  his  cult  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  and  Rome,  chiefly  through 
the  pirates  whom  Pompey  conquered.  Mys- 
teries were  connected  with  the  worsiiip  of 
Mithras.  The  intrant  had  to  paas  through 
eighty  degrees  of  trial  l>efore  be  could  be  initi- 
Bted  into  the  mysteries.  In  numerous  works 
of  art  Mithras  is  represented  as  a  young  men 
in  Asiatic  costume  kneeling  on  the  back  of  a 

E rostrate  bull,  whose  head  be  pulls  back  with 
is  left  hand,  white  with  his  right  he  plunges 
a  Bword  into  the  bull's  breast. 

Mithrida'tes,  Persian  name  common  through- 
out the  Orient.  It  waa  the  name  trarne  by 
most  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.— Mithbidates 
I  (337-302  B-c.)  submitted  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus. — Mith- 
BtDATES  II  (302-203  B.C.)  withstood  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  end  increased  the  king- 
dom.— MiTRRiDATCS  III  fought  the  Oeuls. — 
MlTHBl  DATES  IV  conquered  and  annexed  Si- 
nope. — Mithbidates  V,  Euergetes  (1^0-121 
B.C.),  received  a  greet  pert  of  Pbrygie  from 
the  Romans  for  service  rendered  in  tne  third 
Punic  Wer. — Mithbiuaixb  VI,  sur named  Eu- 
PATOB,  or  more  generally  The  Qbeat  (121-63 
B.C.),  b.  at  Sinope.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
134  B.C.;  succeeded  his  father,  121  b.c;  con- 
quered during  the  first  period  of  his  reien  the 
territories  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  Euline  as 
far  as  Cbersonesus  Taurica;  incorporated  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  farther  to  the  W.;  turned 
then  to  the  countries  S.  of  the  Euxine,  attacked 
Ceppedocie  and  Bithynia,  and  met  here  with 
the  Bomens.  Three  wars  ensued,  known  in 
the  history  of  Rome  as  the  Mithridatle  wars — 
namely  (1)  88-85  B.C.  (2)  83-82  B.C.;  and 
(3)  74-66  B.C.  They  are  described  under  Sulla, 
Lucullus,  end  Pompey,  and  ended  with  the 
complete  defeat  of  Mitbridates,  who  retreated 
twhind  the  Euxine,  and  killed  himself  at  Panti- 
capfeum,  where  he  wes  besieged  by  his  own  son, 
Pbamaces,  63  B.C. 
Mito   (me'to),  old  town  and  clan  of  Japan; 
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tied,  but  the  indoaure  is  now  derotcd  to  edu- 
cational purposct.  During  the  civU  war  of  the 
restoration  it  was  the  acene  of  severe  flgbting, 
traces  of  which  remain.  Mito  was  ruled  bj 
a  BUceeasion  of  able  princes  closely  allied  by 
blood  to  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  to  whom  they 
supplied  Tegenta  in  the  case  of  a  minoritj', 
and  in  some  caseH  heirs,  the  last  sbo«un.  Keiki, 
being  a  son  of  the  lord  of  Mito.  It  was  and 
is  a  center  of  Confucianism  and  conservattBrn. 
Pop.  (1903)  38,628. 
Mitraillenae    (me-trS-ytz').      See    Macbine 

AND   RAPlO-riKB    GUNB, 

Mitrfi   (me'tra),  Bartolomfi,  1821-1006;  Ar- 

Entiuian  militarj  officer  and  statesman;  b. 
lenos  Aires;  on  account  of  some  patriotic 
poems  was  forced  to  emigrate;  served  in  the 
army  of  Bolivia  ae  chief  of  staff;  for  refusing 
to  join  in  the  revolution  of  I84T  was  baa- 
■  ished,  and  became  editor  of  El  Mercurio,  a 
paper  published  at  Valparaiso,  Chile;  on  ac- 
count of  opposition  to  the  government  was 
banished,  and,  1851,  went  to  Peru.  He  led  the 
movement  by  which  Buenos  Aires  declared  it- 
self independent,  1852;  was  made  Minister  of 
War  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
1850;  but  was  defeated  by  the  dictator  Ur- 
quiza,  and  Buenos  Aires  was  forced  to  reSnter 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  He  was  made 
Oovemor  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  when  Urquiz» 
marched  against  him,  1B61,  defeated  him  at 
Pavon.  Mitrti  was  president  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  1862-68 ;  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  Paraguayan  War;  appointed  min- 
ister to  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  1873;  was  a 
presidential  candidate,  1874,  and  being  defeat- 
ed headed  a  revolution,  but  was  defeated,  and 
lived  in  exile  until  1875.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  country  made  rapid  process,  and 
his  enlightened  measures  caused  him  to  be 
styled  "the  Argentine  Gladstone."  He  was  the 
founder  of  La  Nacion,  the  beat  of  the  dailies 
published  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  author  of 
"  Life  of  General  San  Martin,''  "  History  of 
the  Qenerals  of  the  Latin- American  War  of 
Independence,"  etc. 

Hi'tre,  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic   and 
Greek  churches,  consist- 
ing of  a  stiff  cap  rising 
in   two   points,   one  be- 
fore  and   the  other  be- 
hind,   and    having   two 
ribbon  like     pendants 
which  fall  on  the  shoul- 
ders.     Three    kinds    of 
mitrea  are  used  in  the 
Roman      Church:      the 
■  precious     mitre,     often 
made  of  gold  or  silver 
Bishop'b  Httbi.  and  adorned  with  gems; 

the  gold -embroidered 
mitre,  made  of  cloth  of  gold  or  white  silk 
embroidered  with  gold ;  and  the  plain  mitre, 
of  white  damask  or  linen,  with  red  edging 
or  fringe  on  the  lappets.  Cardinals,  abbots 
of  great  houses  by  special  papal  privilege,  and 
canona  of  highly  favored  cathedrals  or  royal 
eoll^Bte  churchi 
mitre. 
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KiT'ait,  St.  Geoisa,  1B27-IBOO;  English  nat- 
uralist; b.  London;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1851, 
but  devot«d  himself  to  science;  Lecturer  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  ZoJllogy,  St.  Mary's 
Medical  School,  London,  1862-84;  Prof,  of 
Biology,  Catholic  University  College,  Kensing- 
ton, 1874-77;  of  the  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  Univ.  of  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  after 
1890;  was  widely  known  as  an  opponent  of 
certain  features  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  deny- 
ing that  evolution  is  applicable  to  the  human 
intellect;  chief  works  "  Ocnesis  of  Species," 
"  Man  and  Apes,"  "  Contemporary  Evolution," 
"  Origin  of  Human  Reaaon." 

Mixed  Mathemat'ics.    See  Matheuaticb. 

Mnemonics  (nC-mOD'IlcH),  artificial  systems 
intended  to  aid  the  memory.  They  were  highly 
esteemed  in  antiquity,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion after  the  revival  o(  learning,  and  still 
claim  a  share  of  popular  interest.  The  systems 
depend  on  associations,  usually  of  an  artificial 
sort  The  plan  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  to  select  a  real  or  imaginary 
house,  and  impress  on  the  mind  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  with  their  walls,  windows,  furni- 
ture, etc.  In  preparing  a  discourse  each  part 
{cf.  the  phrase  "  in  the  flrat  place  ")  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  given  room,  and  the  subdivisions, 
etc.,  with  the  parts  of  the  room;  then  the  or- 
ator in  delivering  the  discourse  would  imagine 
himself  going  through,  the  rooms  and  seeing 
the  parts  with  which  he  bad  associated  his 
headmgs.  Houses  were  also  set  apart  for 
memory  of  different  clasaea  of  facts,  and  sym- 
bols were  "  stored  "  up  in  them.  Then  the 
bouses  were  combined  to  make  a  street  or 
town.  A  different  plan,  approved  by  Winckel- 
man  and  Leibnitz  for  the  memory  of  dates, 
etc.,  is  to  associate  letters  with  the  numbers. 
The  letters,  usually  consonants,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers,  are  made  into  real  or  mean-  - 
ingleaa  words  by  the  addition  of  other  letters, 
and  the  worda  are  associated  with  the  fact  to 
be  remembered.  Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  re- 
member that  printing  was  invented  about 
1436,  according  to  one  system,  1  ^  t,  4  ^  r, 
3^m,  and  6i=g,  and  uie  combination  tre- 
mendous can  be  formed  and  associated  with 
printing  because  it  was  such  an  important  dis- 
covery. 

Other  systems  consist  of  memorizing  series 
of  images,  and  especially  memorial  riiythms 
which  are  associated  wilji  the  facts  to  be  re- 
membered. Or  intermediate  or  additional  as- 
sociations, often  of  an  absurd  or  startling 
character,  are  added.  Systems  of  mnemonics 
will  doubtless  enable  "  the  victims  "  to  call  up 
disconnected  dates  and  facts  which  it  might 
not  otherwise  be  possible  to  remember;  but  it 
may  well  be  douoted  whether  it  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  keep  such  things  in  mind.  There 
are  some  cases  (e,,7.,  the  number  of  days  in 
the  months  and  the  rhythm,  "  Thirty  days 
hath  September,  April,  June,  and  November  ) 
where  an  artillcial  aid  may  he  worth  the  while, 
but  the  elaborate  systems  which  have  been 
proposed  would  ■leem  to  crowd  the  mind  with 
useless  furniture  and  interfve  with  logical  and 
judicious  memory.  Bacon  compared  the  feata 
of  memory  which  can  be  performed  by   au<;b 
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Q'stems  with  the  exhibitions  of  rope  dancers, 
which  may  "  caiua  admiTatioD,"  but  "  canoot 
be  liighl]'  esteemed."  True  methods  for  culti- 
vating the  memory  are  logical  ways  of  con- 
ceiving, claaaifying,  and  analyzing  facts,  and 
connecting  them  with  central  and  permanent 
intereats. 

Mnemosyne  (nS-mOsl-ne),  goddess  of  mem- 
ory, one  of  the  Titanides,  daughter  of  Uranus, 
who    became    by   Jupiter    the   motiier   of   the 

Hnevia  (ne'vls),  sacred  ox  or  bull  of  Heli- 
opolis,  probably  dedicated  to  the  sun  god,  Ra, 
as  was  the  city,  or  possibly  to  Oairia  as  OsiriB- 
Mnevis.  His  cult  ia  supposed  to  have  been  ^m- 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Apis  bull  at  Memphis,  and 
to  have  furnished  the  prototype  of  the  golden 
calf  worshiped  by  Israel  in  the  desert  (Ex. 
xixii). 

Ho'ahites,  descendants  of  Moab,  son  of  Lot 
by  his  eldest  daughter  (Geo.  xix,  37).  An 
idolatrous  people,  they  were  hostile  to  the  Is- 
raelites, in  mute  of  the  relationship  between 
them.  The  S.  boundary  of  the  Moabites  was 
the  brooh  Zered  (the  modem  Wady  ei-Aiisy), 
which  empties  into  the  BE.  comer  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Their  territory  was  about  20  m.  from  E. 
to  W,,  and  at  one  time  extended  as  far  N. 
({>0  m.)  as  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  At  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  they  had  lost  about  30  m. 
of  territory,  having  been  driven  S.  of  the  Amon 
by  the  Amorites.     Subdued  by  David,  they  re- 

eined  their  independence  after  the  dismem- 
rment  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom;  aided  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (604-fi61  B.C.)  against  the  Jews 
(II  Kings,  xxiv,  2)  and  rejoiced  in  their  over- 
throw (Ezek.  XIV,  8-U;  Zeph,  ii,  8-10).  which 
conduct  induced  the  prophetic  denunciations  of 
Isaiah  (xv,  xvi,  ixv,  10),  Jeremiah  (xxv,  21; 
ilviii),  and  Amos  (ii,  1-3),  all  of  which  were 
fulfilled,  for  they  soon  after  disappaar  from 
history. 

Ho'ahite  Stone,  block  or  slab  of  black  ba- 
salt, inscribed  with  thirty-four  lines  of  He- 
brew-Phcenician  writing,  found,  1868,  at  Dhi- 
ban  (ancient  Dibon),  just  N.  of  the  Arnon,  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  celebrates 
the  Bchierements  of  one  of  the  Moabite  kings, 
Mesha  (aht.  QOO  b.c),  and  his  wars  with 
Omri  and  other  kings  of  Israel.  The  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  the  Greeks  added  nothing  to 
^the  alphabet  which  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  Bast 

Mobile  (mo-bel'),  capital  of  Mobile  Co.,  Ala., 
and  only  port  of  entry  in  the  state;  on  the 
Mobile  River,  near  its  entrance  into  Mobile 
Bay;  30  m.  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  is  built 
on  a  sandy  plain  rising  from  the  river's  bank, 
while  in  the  suburbs  are  several  attractive 
hills,  on  which  are  many  costly  residences. 
Mobile  exports  cotton,  naval  stores,  lumber, 
rosin,  turpentine,  iron,  coal,  machinery,  and 
Western  foodstuffs,  and  imports  chiefly  tropi- 
cal fruits,  sisal  grass,  and  wood:  value  exports 
for  year  ending  June  30,  ISII,  $30,164,037; 
imports,  84,031,737;  bales  of  cotton  exported, 
185,323.  Vessels  drawing  23  ft.  of  water  are 
admitted  to  the  wharves.    There 
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lumber,  sash,  and  blind  factories;  cotton  and 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  flour  and  grist  mills,  foun- 
dries, factories  of  beer,  tobacco,  cordage,  and 
cedar  pencils.  Ship  and  boat  building  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  as  is  market  gardening.  The 
city  has  the  Catbedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, a  Jesuit  college  at  Spring  Hill,  Barton 
Academy,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  a  port  hospi- 
tal, U.  S.  Govt,  building,  the  Medical  College  of 
Alabama,  and  a  cotton  exchange. 

Mobile  was  founded  1702;  capital  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  till  1720;  captured  from 
the  English  by  the  Spanish,  1780;  occupied  by 
U.  S.  troops,  1813;  incorporated  as  a  city,  1819; 
name  changed  to  Port  of  Mobile,  1870;  rights 
of  municipal  government  restored,  1887.  Early 
in  the  Civil  War  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  were  garrisoned  by  the 
Confederates  and  the  city  was  strongly  fortl- 
lied.  On  August  6,  1864,  Admiral  Farragut  ran 
past  the  forts  with  his  fleet  into  the  Bay,  and 
destroyed  and  captured  the  Confederate  fleet. 
The  forts  soon  after  surrendered.  Spanish  Fort 
and  Blakely,  fortified  places  in  the  vicinity, 
having  been  carried  by  assault  by  the  Union 
forces  on  April  8  and  9,  1865,  exposing  the  city 
to  attack  from  the  river,  it  was  evacuated  by 
tbe  Confederates  on  the  11th,  and  occupied  by 
the  Union  troops  nest  day.  Pop.  (ISlD)  51,- 
521. 

Mobile  Point,  apex  of  a  king,  low,  narrow, 
sandy  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  erf  Mexico 
on  the  S.  and  Bod  Secours  Bay  and  Navy  Cove 
on  the  N.  It  is  the  E.  limit  of  the  entrance  into 
Mobile  Bay,  and  the  site  of  Fort  Morgan,  built 
in  the  place  of  Fort  Bowyer,  which  repelled  an 
attack  by  the  British,  September  14,  1814. 
After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Fort  Bowyer 
was  invested  by  the  whole  British  force,  and 
Major  Lawrence,  its  commander,  surrendered, 
February  12,  1815. 

Mobile  Riv'er,  stream  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers.  A 
few  miles  below  the  junction  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  E.  is  called  Tensas,  end 
both  branches  sutidivide  into  several  others, 
which  meet  iii  a  common  embouchure  at  the 
head  of  Mobile  Bay;  total  length  of  the  river 
proper,  60  m.    The  city  of  Motnle  is  on  ita  W. 

Hoc'caain,  very  venomous  serpent  of  the 
S.  U.  S.,  found  in  swamps  and  wet  places,  and 
even  in  water;  is  2  ft  long,  dark  brown  above 
and  gray  beneath;  scientific  name,  Aneistrodan 
{Tomcophis)  piactvonu.  The  name  moccasin 
is  also  given  to  the  copperhead  (A.  oonlorfri«) . 

Mocha  (mOlclL),  t«wn  in  province  of  Yemen, 
Arabia;  on  the  Red  Sea;  has  a  strongly  forti- 
fied harbor,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  coffee 
market  in  the  world.  Mocha  ia  a  comparatively 
modem  city,  probably  much  later  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  Islamism.     Fop.  abt.  6,000. 

Mocha  Stone,  or  Moss  Ag'ate.     8ee  Chal- 

CKDOHY. 

Mock'ing  Bird,  singing  bird  iUimua  poly- 
glottue)  of  the  family  Turdidat,  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  N.  America.  Its  general  color 
is  ashy  brown  above,  white  below,  with  th« 


outer  tail  featben  and  btues  of  primaiieE  whitfl. 
It  is  a  rare  Bummer  viHitant  in  the  more  N. 
etktea.    The  mocking  bird  is  reputed  to  tie  tbe 


best  American  songbird.  Besides  its  own  de- 
lightful song,  it  imitates  the  not«s  of  most  other 
birds.  It  readilj'  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  hut 
not  to  talk. 

Uode,  or  Mood.    See  Yebb. 

Hode,  in  modern  muatc,  a  certain  scheme  or 
arrangement  of  sounds  in  direct  order  from  low 
to  high,  or  vice  versa,  under  which  the;  are 
ncogmzed  by  the  ear  as  forming  a  complete 
and  conclusive  series  extending  over  eight  de- 
grees, and  having  a  distinctly  marked  begin- 
ning, progress,  and  enduig.  If  the  eight  princi- 
pal sounds  comprised  in  the  octave  were  equi- 
distant, there  could  be  only  one  such  mode  or 
system,  inasmuch  as  a  series  of  notes  com- 
mencing on  D  or  G,  etc.,  would  differ  only  in 
point  of  pitch  (not  in  quality)  from  another  se- 
ries conimenciiig  on  B  or  C;  hub  as  it  is,  we 
find  in  the  octave  five  whole  tones  and  two  aemi- 
tones;  and  it  is  also  essential  that  these  tones 
and  semitones  shall  fall  into  a  certain  order  to 
render  the  scale  available  in  modem  music. 
That  order  may  be  twofold — oil.,  major  and 
minor — and  these  two  forme  of  scales  constitute 
the  two  moiles  now  in  use,  the  third  above  the 
tonic  being  in  the  one  case  major  and  in  the 
Other  minor. 

Modena  {m6d'a-nfi),  ancient  Mutina,  capital 
of  the  former  Duchy  of  Modena,  Italy;  23  m. 
NW.  of  Bologmi;  in  a  low  but  healthful  plain 
between  the  Secchia  and  the  Pansro,  with 
which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  canals;  is  also 
connected  with  the  Po  and  Adriatic  similarly. 
From  the  former  ramparts,  now  a  public  prom- 
enade, the  views  are  fine.  Adjoining  the  Duomo 
(begun  1096)  is  the  famous  tower  La  Ghirlan- 
dina,  315  ft.  hi^h.  The  medieval  ducal  pal-. 
ace  contains  a  picture  gallery  with  many  works 
by  the  best  Italian  mastere,  a  libra^,  and  a 
mneeuhi.  The  university,  founded  IflTS,  has 
about  fiSO  students.  The  history  of  the  town 
may  be  traced  to  200  B.C.  Cicero  names  it  as 
one  of  the  mo«t  splendid  of  the  Roman  cities. 
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It  formed  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  but, 
1814,  was  restored  to  Francis  IV,  who,  1631,  dis- 
honored himself  by  bis  faithlessness  in  the 
terrible  affair  of  Ciro  Menotti.  Francis  V  was 
driven  out  by  his  subjects,  164S;  restored  soon 
aft«r  by  Austria,  and  obliged. to  fly  a  second 
time,  1869,  soon  after  which  Modena,  by  a 
popular  vote,  wa«  annexed  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.     Pop.   (1907)   64,843. 

Hodjeska  (mOd-jes'kfi},  Helena,  1844-1909; 
Polish- American  actress;  b.  Craeow;  married, 
at  seventeen,  G.  S.  Modrzejewska^  whose  name 
she  later  abbreviated;  made  her  debut,  18S2, 
and  played  successfully  in  Cracow  and  several 
smaller  towns;  in  Warsaw  played  the  heroines 
in  dramas  of  Bhakespeare,  Ooethe,  Schiller,  and 
Uoliere,  and  in  new  Polish  dramaa.  Her  reper- 
toire in  her  native  tongue  comprised  284  parts. 
In  1676  she  came  to  the  U.  S.,  where,  after 
Btildying  English,  she  appeared  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1877,  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  She  after- 
wards made  tours- through  the  U.  B.  and  Eng- 
land, and  visited  Poland  professionally.  After 
her  retiremeot  she  lived  on  a  ranch  in  Califor- 
nia, where  she  died. 

Ho'docs,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians,  at 
one  time  a  part  of  the  Klamath  Nation;  habi- 
tat, the  reEion  of  the  Klibnath  lakes,  on  the 
California-Oregon  border.  In  1864  they  joined 
the  Klapaths  in  ceding  their  territory  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  removed  to  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
ti*Q,  in  Oregon.  In  1870,  under  the  leadership 
ot  "  Captain  Jack,"  the  more  turbulent  part  of 
the  tribe  went  back  to  California,  and  attempts 
to  return  them  to  their  reservation  led  to  the 
Modoc  War  of  1B72-73.  The  leader  and  five 
others  were  caught  and  hanged,  and  one  part 
of  the  tribe  was  sent  to  Indian  Territory  and  the 
other  to  the  Klamath  Reservation.  Their  com- 
bined strength,  1905,  was  less  than  300. 

Modula'tion,  In  music,  the  process  hy  which, 
in  any  part  of  a  composition,  a  transition  is 
made  from  one  key  to  another.  Every  piece  of 
music,  it  regular,  is  written  in  some  particular 
key,  and  to  that  key  several  others  are  so 
nearly  related  that  short  excursions  may  be 
made  into  them  from  the  original  key.  From  a 
major  key  we  may  thus  proceed  to  the  keys  of 
its  dominant,  subdominant,  relative  minor,  and 
the  relative  mioorv  ot  the  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant.  And  from  a  nwnor  key  .we  may  pass 
to  the  keys  of  its  dominant  and  subdominant, 
its  relative  major,  and  the  relative  major  of~ 
its  dominant  and  subdominant.  A  transition 
may  be  made  also  into  any  of  these  nearly  re- 
lated keys  by  the  intervention  of  a  single 
chord,  «».,  that  containing  the  leading  note 
and  dominant  of  the  new  key. 

Hod'nle,  in  architecture,  one  half  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  column  used  as  a  scale  of  di- 
mension for  all  the  various  parts  of  a  classic 
order.  The  Italian  architects  of  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  sought  to  establish  an 
exact  canon  of  proportion  and  form  for  every 
detail  of  the  five  classic  orders,  based  on  com- 
parative measurements  of  antique  Roman  ex- 
amples. The  module  was  taken  as  the  unit,  and 
divided  into  "minutes"  or  "  parts";  twelve  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders  and  eighteen  in  tha 
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Ionic,  Corinthian,  ind  composito;  or,  according 
to  Sir  William  Chajni>era,  into  thirty  minutea 
for  all  the  ordera.  Tha  heisht,  projeotion,  and 
thickness  of  everj  part  ol  each  order  were 
specified  in  minutes  and  modulea. 

Moe  (mO'e),  Jorgen  Bnssbietien,  1913^2; 
Norwegian  poet  and  foUcloriBt;  b.  district  of 
Ringerike;  tausht  school  and  preached  in  dif- 
ferent parta  ~oI  Norway;  became  Biahop  of 
CbristianBand,  1876;  published  several  volumea 
of  verve,  includinof  "  Collection  of  Bongs,  Bal- 
lads, etc.,  in  the  Norwegian  Popular  Dialects," 
and  "  To  Hang  on  the  ChriatmaB  Tree  ";  made 
joumeyi  into  the  country  to  oidleet  popular 
tales,  and,  with  Peter  Christian  AsbjOmsen, 
-lublished  "Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse." 
Theae  tales  had  a  powerful  iofiuence  on  Norwe- 
gian language,  literature,  and  art. 

HEen  (mS'^],  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic  Sea;  separated  from  Sceland  by  Ulfsund 
and  from  Falster  by  OrOnsund;  area,  S4  sq.  m. 
It  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Danish 
istaods,  presenting  a  row  of  bold  bluffs  toward 
the  Baltic.  Pop.  (1901)  ie,780.  Principal  town, 
Stege. 

Hceria  (me'ris),  artificial  reaerroir  covering 
63  sq.  m.,  at  the  entrance  (8E.)  of  the  Fayum 
i^on,  in  Egypt,  constructed  by  AJnenemha  nl, 
o^  the  twelfth  dynasty.  By  the  ancients  the 
construction  was  attributed  to  a  king  to  whom 
the  name  Mceris  was  given.  It  was  employed 
for  the  storage  of  water  in  time  of  high  Nile, 
for  puiposes  of  irrigation. 

Hteaix  (mS'shl-K),  province  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  corresponding  to  the  present  Bulearia 
and  Servia;  bounded  N.  by  the  Danube,  E.  by 
the  Black  Sea,  8.  by  the  Htemus  (Balkan 
Mountains),  and  W,  by  the  Save.  Originally  it 
was  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Thracian  race,  but  it 
woa  not  made  a  Roman  province  until  the  time 
of  Augustus.  In  250  A.D.  began  the  invasions 
of  the  Goths,  and,  SQS,  several  Qothic  tribes  aet- 
tled  in  the  country  and  received  the  namea  of 
Mosao-Gotha  The  country  remained  a  province 
of  the  E.  Roman  or  Byzantine  Empire  until,  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  Slavonians  and  Bulga- 
rians entered  it 

Moffat,  Bobert,  17S6-1883;  Scottish  mia- 
^nary;  b.  Onuiston;  went  to  S.  Africa  as  a 
missionary,  IS16,  and  passed  fifty-four  years  in 
successful  labors  among  the  Bechuanas  and 
other  barbarous  tribes,  into  whose  languages  he 
translated  portions  of  the  Bible,  hymn  books, 
and  other  religious  books.  He  published  "  La- 
bors and  Scenes  in  South  Africa";  returned  to 
Tn^land,  1870.  The  wife  of  the  explorer  Dr. 
Livmgatone  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat. 

UogbileS  (mO-gS-Ief).    See  Mohiut. 

Mogul',  corruption  of  the  term  Mongol,  used 
in  Hindustan  to  designate  the  Tartars  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  Delhi,  1526,  and 
placed  their  leader  Bai>er,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane,  on  the  throne.  His  suecesaora  are 
known  as  the  Mogul  emperors,  of  whom  the 
moat  eminent  were  Akbab  (1S66-160S),  Jb- 
HAKOHBEB  (1606-27),  and  Aidbvnozebe  (1668- 
1707).    During  theae  reigns  the  Mogul  Empire 
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comprised  nearly  tlte  whole  ol  Hinduatan.  Ths 
authority  of  the  Great  Mogul,  as  the  ruler  waa 
called '  in  Europe,  gradually  dwindled,  and, 
IBZ7,  be  became  a  titled  pensioner  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  The  last  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
Mohammed  Bahadoor,  called  King  of  Delhi, 
being  implicated  In  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  was  de- 
prived of  his  title  and  transported,  1856. 

Holiacs  (mA-h&ch'),  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Danube  j  37  m.  ESE.  of  FUnfkircben ;  cen- 
ter of  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  grain, 
wine,  and  other  agricultural  products,  which 
are  shipped  hence  to  Vienna.  Here,  August 
29,  1526,  the  young  and  chivalric  king,  I^uis 
II,  with  an  army  of  hardly  25,0(»  men,  at- 
tacked a  Turkish  army  of  200,000  men,  under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent.  After  a  protrBct«d 
ana  desperate  fight  the  Hun^rian  army  was 
cut  entirely  to  pieces,  the  king  in  his  flight 
drowned  in  the  Csellye,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
On  August  12,  1687,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  here  complete- 
ly defeated  the  Turks,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
dominion  in  Hungary.    Pop.   (1900)   lfi,832. 

Holulr,  name  for  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  and  the  fabrics  woven  from  it.  This  kind 
of  goods,  formerly  made  only  in  the  East  and 
imported  sparingly  into  Europe  l^  way  of 
Venice,  la  now  extensively  produced  in  (Sreat 
Britain  and  other  parts  of^  Europe,  and  less 
eztensirely  in  the  U.  S.  Mohair  is  combed  like 
coarse  wool  or  worsted  and  alpaca.  It  is 
mixed  in  many  cases  with  cotton  or  silk. 

Hotuun'mod,  or  Mahom'et,  670-6S2;  founder 
of  Islam ;  prophet  of  the  Mussulmans  or  Mos- 
lems; b.  Mecca,  Arabia;  was  of  a  poor  family 
(Hashem),  but  his  father,  Abd-Allah,  belonged 
to  the  Koreish,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Arabian  tribes,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of 
the  Kaaba  was  hereditarily  intrusted.  At  the 
BKe  of  eight,  his  parents  having  died,  he  was 
adopted  a^  an  uncle,  whom  he  aerved  as  ahep- 
berd  and  'camel  driver,  winning  the  surname 
of  El  Emin  ("the  faithful").  Employed  as 
business  agent  by  the  wealthy  widow  Khadijah, 
of  Mecca,  ne  so  won  her  regard  that,  although 
fifteen  years  his  senior,  she  became  his  wife, 
586.  ^e  died,  619,  leaving  four  daughtera, 
the  sons  having  died  in  infancy.  Able  now  to 
devote  more  time  to  religion,  Mohammed  with- 
drew for  long  periods  each  year  to  Mount 
Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he  passed  the  time  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  where,  aa  Arab 
historians  state,  he  saw  In  a  dream  the  Angel 
Namoua  (Gabriel)  and  heard  himself  saluted 
aa  prophet  of  Ck)d.  These  ecstatic  visions 
were  repeated  at  intervals  in  hie  subseauent 
life,  attended  by  bodily  convulsions  resembling 
epilepsy.  In  them  Gabriel  revealed  to  him  the 
successive  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  he 
committed  to  memory,  as  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  These  experiences  he  at  first  con- 
fided only  to  Khadijan,  who  became  his  imme- 
diate convert.  During  three  yeara  he  preached 
in  secret  and  made  eight  converts,  hia  nephew 
All  becoming  the  first  mala  Mussulman.  Dur- 
ing nine  yeara,  613-622,  he  preached  publicly, 
making  few  oonverta,  enduring  all  manner  ol 
insult  and  perseeutlfHi.  (^^  ^ 
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In  620  he  converted  six  men  fioin  Vatrd[> 
who  had  oome  in  pilgriniage  to  Mecca.  Two 
jeaTB  alterwardB  Yatreb,  accepted  ItUm  and 
acknowledged  Mohammed  as  the  propliet  ol 
God.  He  now  chose  twelve  apostles  to  propa- 
gate his  religion.  The  MiUBUlmans  of  Mecca 
emigrated  to  Yatreb,  leaving  only  All  end 
Aboubekr  with  the  prophet.  Despite  attempts 
at  his  assassination  ne  succeeded  a  few  months 
later  in  escaping  to  Yatreb,  which  at  once 
changed  its  name  to  Medinet-el-Nabi,  City  of 
the  Prophet.  Medina  was  besieged,  627,  hut 
Mohammed  waa  able  to  divide  his  enemies, 
some  of  whom  l>ecame  hia  adherents.  He  signed 
a.  truce,  S28,  for  ten  years  with  the  Koreish, 
wherein  it  wea  stipulated  that  he  might  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  the  following  year. 
As  the  Koreish  violated  the  treaty,  he  marched 
on  Mecca  with  10,000  men.  The  Koreish  sur- 
rendered without  fighting.  The  conqueror  de- 
stroyed tlie  360  idols  surrounding  the  Kaaba, 
and  Abou-Souphian  and  all  the  inhahitants 
declared  themselves  converts  to  Islam.  Islam 
made  such  constant  and  rapid  progress  as  to 
become  practically  the  religion  of  Arabia;  so 
when  Mohammed  again  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  it  was  at  the  head  of  100,000  Mus- 
sulmans, 632.     His  constitution  had  been  un- 


Hedina  he  sickened  and  died.  He  expired  in 
the  arms  of  Ayesha,  his  favorite  wife.  Eis 
only  surviving  child  was  Fatima,  wife  of  All, 
the  ancestress  of  all  the  aberifs  or  nobles  of 
tha  Mussulman  world. 

Mohammed,  name  of  four  Ottoman  sultans. 
MoHAUUED  I,  1374-1421;  son  of  Baiaset  I; 
succeeded  his  brother  Mouaa,  1413.  His  main 
effort  was  to  restore  the  almost  ruined  empire 
to  its  formeT  condition.  Though  hid  reign  was 
filled  with  wars  ogaiiut  the  learned  dervish 
Behreddin,  the  impostor  Mustapha,  Karamania, 
Persia,  and  Venice,  he  loved  peace,  and  was  a 
sagacious,  just,  and  generous  sovereign;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Amurath  II.  Uohahhed 
n,  suruamed  The  GsKiT,  1430-81;  son  of 
Amuratb  II;  succeeded  1451.  Illustrious  as 
general,  statesman,  snd  legislator,  no  other 
sultan  is  equally  revered  by  the  Ottomans.  He 
knew  Arabic,  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Persian;  was 
a  poet  and  writer,  and  was  well  versed  in 
geography  and  mathematics.  He  favored  the 
arts  and  sciences,  built  hospitals,  mosques,  and 
schools,  and  founded  the  great  Ottoman  code, 
or  fundamental  law,  the  Kanoum-Nam6 ;  yet 
he  was  treacherous,  cruel,  and  revengeful.  He 
conquered  Servia,  1459;  the  Peloponnesus, 
1460;  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  and  Wallachia, 
1461;  Karamania  and  Bosnia,  1463;  Herzego- 
vina, 1467;  Negropont,  1470;  the  Crimea, 
1476;  Albania,  1479;  and  captured  Otranto, 
I4S0.  His  preeminent  exploit  was  the  over- 
throw ot  the,  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Empire  by 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  (Mar  2S,  MS3) 
after  a  flfty-three  days'  si^e.  That  city  he 
reoi^ianiEed  as  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
guaranteeing  the  Christians  many  rights  and 
privileges,  and  attracting  inhabitants  from 
abroad.  Succeeded  by  his  son,  Bajazet  II. 
MoHAiocKD  III,  ISQ6-ie03;  son  of  Amnrath 
III;  aoGCeeded  I59S.    On  bis  aeceosirai  he  had 
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his  nineteen  brothers  bowstrung.  An  indolent 
and  incapable  prince,  the  empire  rapidly  db- 
clined  during  bis  reign.  Insurrection  fonowed 
insurrection,  and  the  wars  with  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  the  German  Empire,  and  Persia 
were  disastrous,  despite  the  capture  of  Eriaa 
and  the  Ottoman  victory  of  Kerestea  (Oct^iber 
20,  1696),  where  60,000  Germans  and  Hun- 
garians perished.  Succeeded  by  bis  son,  Ach- 
met  I.  MoBAMMTO  IV,  1642-91;  son  of  Ibra- 
him I;  succeeded  1046.  His  reign,  though 
signalized  by  two  illustrious  grand  viziers  of 
the  Kupruli  family,  was  disastrous.  Its  chief 
events  were  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Crete  (1860),  the  terrible  defeats  of  St.  Goth- 
ard  (1664),  and  Mohacs  (1687),  and  the  un- 
successful siege  of  Vienna  (1683).  The  army, 
sharing  the  popular  discontent,  deposed  him, 
1697,  and  raised  his  brother,  Solyman  II,  to  tiie 
throne.  Mohammed  was  confined  in  the  seraglio 
till  his  death,  Mohammed  V  (Reohad  ^U- 
MED),  1844-  ;-  Sultan  ot  Turkey;  thirty- 
fifth  sovereign  of  the  bouse  of  Otbman  and 
twenty-ninth  sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople; was  kept  in  seclusion  during  the 
thirty -three-jiear  reign  of  his  elder  brother, 
Abdul  Hamid,  on  whose  dethronement  ^by  the 
Young  Turks,  April  27,  1909,^  be  was  pro- 
claimed sultan;  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
oQlce  adminiBtered  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  and, 
May  9th,  formally  assumed  the  sultanate  by. 
ceremonies  at  the  Ayub  Mosque  and  the  Top 
Kapu  palace;  accepted  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Armenian  Relief  Committee;  is  believed  to 
be  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition  and  ta  have 
acquired,  during  his  imprisonment,  some  knowl- 
edge of  modem  life ;  has  two  wives  and  several 
children, 

Mohammed,  or  Muham'mad,  Shams  ud-din. 
See  Hafiz. 

Hoham^nedAii  Ar'chitecttu'e.     See  Akabiak 

ABOHITZOrUBB. 

Moham'medaaism,  name  commonly  given  in 
Christian  countries  to  the  religion  established 
by  Mohammed.    The  Mohammedans  call  their 


The  Koran  is  recognized  by  all  Moham- 
medan sects  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  morals ; 
but  the  great  majority  recognize,  in  addition, 
the  Sunna,  or  traditions,  emlmdying  the  eEjpres- 
sions,  occasional  remarks,  and  acts  of  Moham- 
med, by  which  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
is  in  a  great  measure  detOTmined.  The  ration- 
alistic Montasals  and  the  extremists  among  the 
Shiites  reject  the  Sunna  altogether;  the  mod- 
erate Shiites  acknowledge  a  tradition,  but  dif- 
fer with  the  Sunnites  respecting  ito  extent. 
Among  the  Sunnites  four  orthodos  schools  were 
distinguished,  all  established  between  740  and 
840.  They  were  called,  after  their  founders, 
Hanifltes,  Malekites,  Shafeites,  and  Hanbalites. 
Most  Mussulmans  are  followers  of  the  first 
named.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Islaminm 
is  r  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet."  The  Mohammedans  believe  that 
a  great  number  of  prophets  have  been  divinely 
commissioned  at  various  times,  among  whom 
six  were  sent  to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dis- 
pensations, vtz.,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moaea, 


Koran.  The  first  three,  thc^  maintaiiii,  have 
beea  falsified  and  mutilated,  and  tbe  Koran 
Hupersedefl  them  all. 

MohanuDed  is  the  last  prophet,  and  the  Ko- 
ran the  final  revelation.  They  believe  In  the 
existence  of  angels,  four  of  whom  are  held  hy 
God  in  peculiar  favor:  Gabriel,  hy  whom  the 
Koran  was  revealed  to  Mohamm»l;  Michael, 
the  especial  guardian  of  the  Jews;  Azrael,  the 
"  angel  of  death,"  who  aeparatea  the  souls  of 
men  from  their  bodiea;  and  larafil,  who  will 
sound  the  trumpet  at  the  resurrection.  After 
the  judgment  all  must  pass  over  the  bridge 
Al-Sirat,  which  ia  finer  than  a  hair,  sharper 
than  a  sword,  and  beset  on  either  side  with 
thoma.  The  good  will  pass  over  easily  and 
speedily;  the  wicked  will  fall  headlong  into 
hell.  The  delights  of  heaven  are  for  the  most 
part  aenaual,  while,  the  torments  of  bell  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  extremes  ot  heat  and  cold. 
All  who  believe  in  the  unity  of  God  will  Anally 
be  released  from  punishment  and  enter  para- 
dise. Those  who  deny  the  absolute  unity  of 
God,  idotetera,  and  hypocrites  will  suffer  eter- 
nally. Mohammedans  believe  in  the  absoluts 
predestination  of  alt  things  by  Qod.  Their 
practical  religion,  which  they  call  din,  chiefly 
insists  on  four  things :  ( 1 )  Purification  and 
prayer,  which  they  regard  as  together  making 
one  rite;  (2)  almsgiving;  (3)  fasting;  (4) 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Prayer  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  ablution;  cleanliness  is  r^arded  as 
a  religious  duty.  Prayers  may  be  eaid  in  any 
clean  place,  but  on  Friday  they  must  be  said 
in  the  mosque,  from  the  minaret  of  which  the 
set  period  is  announced  by  the  muezzin  five 
times  a  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  fast  of  Ramadan  every 
Moslem  is  expected  to  give  alms  if  he  is  able, 
for  himself  and  each  member  of  his  family. 
During  the  whole  of  the  month  Ramadan,  from 
the  rising  to  the  aetting  of  the  sun,  Moslems 
neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  indulge  in  any  other 
physical  gratification.  All  Moslems,  men  or 
women,  should  at  least  once  during  their  lives, 
provided  they  are  able,  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  The  duty  may  be  performed  by  a 
BuhHtitute,  in  which  case  the  whole  merit  re- 
dounds to  the  principal.  Mohammed,  while 
claiming  for  himself  special  privileges  in  re- 
gard to  hia  domestic  relations,  asserting  that 
they  were  allowed  him  by  the  direct  permission 
of  God,  limited  the  number  of  wives  which  a 
true  believer  might  take  to  four.  Apart  from 
the  domestic  relations,  the  ethics  of  the  Mo- 
'  hammedan  religion  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Pride,  calumny,  revengeful neas,  avarice,  prodi- 
gality, the  drmking  of  any  inebriating  liquor, 
and  adultery  are  condemned  throughout  the 
Koran;  while  trust  in  God  and  submission  to 
bis  will,  patience,  modesty,  forbearance,  love 
of  peace,  sincerity,  truthfulness,  frugality,  be- 
nevolence, liberality,  are  everywhere  insisted 

MoluTes  (me-h&'vfis),  members  of  a  tribe 
ot  N.  American  Indians;  the  moat  populous 
and  warlike  of  the  Yiunan  family;  since  known 


Hom 

to  history,  living  on  both  aides  of  tbe  Colo- 
rado River  in  Arizona ;  numbering  ( 1906 ) 
l,6Sg,  and  located  at  the  Colorado  River,  Fort 
Mohave,  San  Carlos,  and  Camp  McDowell  agen- 
cies. Tbey  fomverly  painted  themselves  from 
head  to  foot  with  ocber,  clay,  and  charooal; 
though  a  river  tribe,  made  no  canoes;  hunted 
little,  living  chiefly  on  fish  and  products  of  the 
soil;   and  cremated  their  dead. 

Uohawk  (mChak)  RiT'er,  prindpal  affiuent 
of  the  Hudson,  surpassing  in  volume  that 
stream  above  its  confluence;  rises  in  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  after  a  generally  B.  coorse 
reaches  the  Hudson  at  Cohoes;  is  about  160  m. 
long;  it  flows  through  a  valley  famed  for  its 
beauty. 

Uoliawks,  one  of  the  Five  Nations  ot  N. 
American  Indiana,  in  the  Iroquois  confedera- 
tion; formerly  living  in  villages  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  N.  Y.,  between  Schenectady  and 
Utica;  toolc  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  under  the  famous  chief.  Brant, 
and  ravaged  the  American  settlements.  After 
the  war  the  larger  portion,  under  Brant  and 
Johnson,  removed  to  Canada,  where  the  rem- 
nant still  live  on  lands  granted  by  the  Britiah 
Govt. 

Mohe'gans,  or  Hohl'cans,  members  of  a  tribo 
of  N.  American  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Al- 
gonquin family ;  originally  located  on  the 
Thames  River,  Conn.;  subsequently  scattered 
through  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  at  one  time  holding  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  River  for  about  TG  m. 
They  received  the  Duteb  amicably;  were  driven 
by  the  Mohawks  to  the  Connecticut,  1S2S; 
afterwards  made  peace  with  the  Mohawks,  and 
joined  the  English  in  their  stru^le  against 
the  French;  sided  with  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1904  they  were  re- 
duced to  about  100  individuals  of  mixed 
blood,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  only  one  of  whom, 
an  old  woman,  retained  the  language. 

HoUler  (mO-heiev),  or  Hoghller,  capiUl 
of  government  of  Morhile,  Husaia;  on  the 
Dnieper.  It  has  good  educational  instito- 
tioDB,  several  manufactures,  and  a  large  export 
trade  in  grain,  hides,  leather,  wax,  and  honey 
through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  those  of 
the  Black  Sea.     Pop.   (1900)   47,591. 

Hohl  (mOl),  Hngo  von,  1805-TZ;  German 
botanist;  b.  Stuttgart;  waa  appointed  Prof. 
in  Botany  and  director  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den in  Tubingen;  was  the  moat  eminent  vege- 
table   anatomist   of    his  day,   and   published 


Mohl,  Jules  von,  1800-76;  German-French 
Orientaliat;  b.  Stuttgart,  Germany;  brother  of 
the  preceding;  was  appointed,  I82S,  Prof,  of 
Oriental  Lan^a^  at  Tubingen,  with  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
prosecuting  his  studies;  became,  1347,  Prof. 
of  Persian  at  the  College  de  France,  and,  1862, 
director  of  the  Oriental  department  of  the 
national  printing  office.  His  principal  work 
is  his  edition  of  Firdaus4's  "  Shah  Namab." 


UOJAVE 

widely  known  M  "  Delta,"  from  the  letter  A 
appended  to  hie  ntuneroUB  poeme  in  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  that  time.  Hie  "  Legend 
of  Gtenevieve,"  "  Autobiography  of  Mansie 
Waueh,"  a  novel,  "  History  of  Medicine,"  "  Do- 
ineetio  Verses,"  and  his  lectures  on  "  Poetical 
literature  "  are  all  of  value. 

Hojave  (mO-ha'va)  In'dians.  See  Mohateb, 
HoloHO  (mO-Us'),  peculiar,  mostly  gray 
aandstone,  found  abundantly  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  Alpine  system.  It  is  of 
a  fine  cranular  texture,  and  is  highly  prised  as 
a  huilding  stone.  < 

UoUs'ses,  sirup  which  remains  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brown  sugar,  after  separating  from 
the  juice  all  the  saccharine  matter  that  can 
be  made  to  crystallize  to  advantage;  also  the 
thickened  juice  of  sorghum  and  sap  of  the 
maple.  "Sugar-house"  molasses  is  the  sirup 
which  remains  in  the  conversion  of  brown  into 
refined  sugar.  By  fermentation  and  distilla- 
tion molasses,  mixed  with  the  skimmings  of  the 
sugar  boiling,  is  made  to  produce  rum. 

Holay  (mS-lB'),  Jacqnea  Bsmard  de,  abt. 
1244-1314;  last  grand  master  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars;  h.  Burgundy;  became  grand 
master,  1Z9S;  won  renown  by  his  invasion  of 
Syria,  1289,  and  his  temporary  conquest  of 
Jerusalem;  was  defeated,  1302,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Cyprus;  was  ordered  to  return 


and  was  jealous  of  its  power;  was  arrested, 
tortured,  and  forced  to  confess  the  guilt  of  the 
Templars;  afterwards  recanted  his  confession, 
and  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Paris. 

Molbech  (me]'b«ch).  Christian  Knud  Fred- 
Mik,  1821-88;  Danish  poet;  b.  Copenhagen; 
•on  of  Christian  Molbech,  Prof,  of  Literature 
at  the  University;  was  Prof,  of  Scandinavian 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Univ.  of 
Kiel,  lBS3-e4;  censor  of  the  Royal  Theater  and 
dramatic  and  literary  critic,  18S4~S1;  works 
include  "  Ambrosius,  a  drama ;  "  Pictures 
from  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  poems;  "The  Cliff- 
Kin^  Bride,"  drama;  sad  "Lyrical  Poems 
and  Komances." 

Holdan  (mOl'dow),  river  of  Bohemia;  rises 
In  the  BOhmerwald  Mountains  at  an  elevation 
of  3,7S0  ft.,  flows  first  in  a  BE.,  then  in  a  N. 
direction,  becomes  navigable  at  Budweis,  and 
Joins  the  Elbe  opposite  Mehiik  after  •  course 
of  276  m. 


Holda'ria.    See  'Rtni^jOA. 


Bttem,  and  of  shaping  molten  metal  or  other 
,uid  by  pouring  it  into  such  cavity,  called  a 
mold.  The  art  of  molding  has  come  down  to 
us  from  a  very  remote  period;  we  find  evi- 
dences of  its  practice  by  the  most  ancient  na- 
tions, in  articles  found  among  the  ruins  of 
temples,  palaces,  fortresses,  and  oities.  We  in 
our  day  can  show  nothing  superior,  either  in 
design  or  execution,  to  the  work  of  men  whose 


MOLDINQ  AND  CASTING 

names  and  methods  are  lost.  The  metal  cbiefiy 
used  by  the  ancients  was  bronze,  and  their 
alloy  contained  about  the  same  proportion  of 
tin  and  copper  as  that  now  used.    Bronze  cast- 


old,   and   the   Israelites   brought   their   knowl- 
ed^  of  the  art  from  that  country. 

The  process  of  casting  varies  with  the  kind 
of  article  to  be  produced  'and  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made.  In  casting  a  statue  or  a 
bust  of  plaster  of  Paris,  where  perfection  of 
exterior  form  is  alone  sought,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pour  au  indefinite  quantity  of  the  Quid 
mixture  of  plaster  and  water  into  a  hollow 
mold,  and  take  an  impression  of  its  internal 
surface.  In  casting  a  medallion  or  cameo  it 
suffices  to  pour  the  liquid  material  over  a 
one-sided,  open  mold,  to  such  a  depth  as  may 
be  required;  hut  in  the  casting  of  statues  in 
bronze,  or  in  the  casting  of  bells,  of  stoves,  of 
cylinders,  and  of  pieces  of  machinery,  and  all 
other  articles  that  are  required  to  have  a  defi- 
nite thickness  and  weight,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  molds  shall  have  two  or  more  walls.  Cast- 
ing or  founding  may  be  divided  into;  (1)  Pre- 
paring a  mold  of  the  figure  to  be  cast,  which 
process  usually  includes  the  making  of  a  pat- 
tern of  such  figure;  (2)  the  melting  and  re- 
ducing to  the  proper  degree  of  fluidity  of  the 
metal;  and  (3)  the  introduction  of  the  molten 
metal  into  the  cavity  of  the  mold,  and  what- 
ever manipulation  may  be  necessary  during 
the  solidification  and  cooling.  The  mold  may 
he  of  metal,  of  stone,  of  plaster  of  Paris,  of 
clay,  of  loam,  or  of  sand. 

A  metal  mold  may  be  formed  either  by  ex- 
cavating it  with  tools  worked  in  a  lathe  or  by 
the  hand,  or  it  may  be  cast  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  article  of  which  it  is  to  form  the 
mold.  Bmall  articles  of  the  more  fusible  met- 
als, and  of  simple  form,  are  usually  cast  in 
metal  molds  which  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  parts  held  together  by  hinges  or  pins, 
and  by  machines  many  such  artides  are  cast 
at  one  operation.  The  patterns  used  are  in 
form  exact  representations  of  the  articles  to  ' 
be  cast  in  the  molds  made  from  them,  but  in 
size  they  usually  exceed  the  finished  article  by 
an  amount  represented  by  the  "  shrinkage "  of 
the  metal  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  cold, 
solid  condition.  Patterna  are  usually  made 
of  wood.  Pine  is  the  kind  more  generally 
used,  but  cherry  and  mahomiy  are  often  em- 
ployed for  small  objects.  Wood  patterns  are 
ooated  with  shellac  varnish,  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  damp  mate- 
rials of  the  mold;  but  when  a  pattern  is  to 
be  used  often,  it  is  preferable  t«  make  it  of 
metal.  Brass  and  cast  iron  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  Patterns  are  frequently  made  in  two 
parts  to  facilitate  molding,  and  for 


pattern  of  that  part;  this  is  attached  to  a  very 
exact  apparatus  for  placing  it,  which  enables 
the  molder  to  make  it  subserve  the  purpose  of 
a  complete  pattern  of  the  rim.  Models  for 
statuary  are  commonly  built  up  by  the  artist 
in  clay,  from  which  a  plaater  cast  is  made,  a"** 
from  tliia  the  mold.  .-^^-.--i 


st  is  made,  and 

GoogTe 


MOLDINGS 

Three  kinds  of  molding  are  practioed,  vix., 
green  sand,  dry  sand,  and  loam  molding.  In 
the  first  there  is  employed  ft  "  molding  sand  " 
composed  chiefly  of  Bilica  with  a  Bmail  admix- 
ture of  alumina,  ivbicli  is  always  used  in  a 
moiBt  or  "green"  condition,  in  wooden  boses 
or  flaslts.  In  the  second  method  tho  molding 
sand  is  used  in  iron  fiaska,  and  before  the  mold 
is  considered  finished  it  is  thoro<uhly  dried, 
hence  the  term  "  dry*saild  molding.  In  loam 
molding  the  sand  employed  has  more  alumina 
associated  with  it,  and  usually  has  mixed  with 
it  a  quantity  of  horse  dung  to  increase  its  ad- 
hesiveness and  porosity;  this  molding  compo- 
aitioa  is  called  "  loam."  In  loam  molding 
patterns  are  rarely  employed  save  for  certain 
ornamental  parts  and  for  projecting  "  ears  " 
or  "  lugs,"  the  most  of  the  work  being  done 
with  sweeps,  straight  edses,  and  other  tools. 
The  flasks  or  boxes  used  tor  holding  the  sand 
of  the  mold  are  usually  rectan&ular  frames  of 
wood  or  metal,  without  top  or  bottom,  having 
in  their  interior  a  number  of  cross  bars  or 
traverse B,  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  sand. 
Flasks  are  commonly  made  in  two  parts,  the 
upper  of  which  is  called  "  the  cope  and  the 
lower  "  the  drag."  The  cope  is  prevented  from 
lateral  displace^nent  by  dowel  pins  on  its  lower 
side,  which  enter  corresponding  holes  iu  the 
top  of  the  drag.  Wood  is  generally  used  for 
flasks  that  are  employed  for  green-sand  mold- 
ing, and  iron  fiasks  are  always  used  for  dry- 
sand  work.  Sometimes  iron  flasks  are  also 
used  for  small  work  that  is  molded  in  green 

"  Snap  flasks "  .are  a  special  variety  only 
used  for  very  small  work ;  in  these  there  are 
no  traverses,  and  both  the  cope  and  drag  are 
hinged  at  one  corner,  and  have  a  latch  at  the 
opposite  angle;  this  arrangement  permits  the 
detachment  and  removal  of  the  flask  from 
the  mold  after  it  is  finished,  and  thus  it  can 
be  used  for  any  number  of  molds.  In  iron 
founding  the  metal  is  generally  melted  in  a 
furnace  of  the  form  called  cupola,  and  coke, 
charcoal,  and  in  the  U.  S.  anthracite,  are  em- 
ployed in  melting  the  iron;  in  brass  and 
bronze  founding  the  melting  is  usually  done 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  charcoal,  but 
cupolas  and  crucibles  are  also  used.  A  statue 
in  bronze  is  cast  in  several  sections  to  avoid 
cracking  and  straining  of  parts  on  cooling  and 
coutractioQ  of  the  metal,  and  the  sections  are 
afterwards  readily  joined. 

Hold'ingi,  ornaments  in  architecture  and 
decoration,  consisting  of  narrow  raisings  or 
lower ings  of  the  surface.  The  new  surface, 
that  is,  the  surface  of  the  molding,  may  be 
plane,  or  of  a  simple  or  elaborate  curvature. 
A  molding  has  generally  the  same  profile  or 
section  from  one  end  to  the  other;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  moving  the  profile  at 
right  angles  to  its  plane,  either  in  a  right  line 
or  along  a  curved  path;  moldings  in  plaster 
and  other  plastic  material  are  made  in  this 
way.  In  many  architectura!  styles  moldings 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  design,  serving  by  their  multiplied  alterna- 
tions of  light,  shade,  and  shadow  in  parallel 
lines  to  frame  and  accentuate  the  main  divi- 
sions of  a  composition,  and  to  impart  anima- 


MOLECH 

tion  and  variety  to  its  whole  aspect.     Thej 

occur  most  frequently  grouped  in  string 
courses  separating  the  successive  stages  of  the 
design;  in  the  bases  and  capitals  of  columns, 
and  in  entablatures  and  cornices,  to  support 
and  to  crown  its  various  features;  in  arch 
molding,  to  break  up  the  depth  of  heavy 
arches  into  pleasing  successions  of  convex  and 
hollow  surfaces,  whose  concentric  lights  and 
shades  repeat  the  form  of  the  art^,  and  medi- 
ate between  tiie  bright  wall  and  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  arch ;  and  in  frames,  to  deco- 
rate the  outlines  of  decorative  or  constructive 
panels.  The  essential  consideration  in  design- 
ing moldings  is  the  profile;  for  although  this 
is  not  seen,  and  although  a  pretty  proflle  may 
not  give  an  effective  molding,  yet  on  this  de- 
pends the  whole  character  of  the  molding  and 
of  its  effect  in  the  composition.  In  the  art  of 
profiling  moldings  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
absolute  masters,  and  the  combination  of  deli- 
cacy and  strength  in  the  subtle  and  elusive 
curves  of  Greek  moldings  has  never  been 
equaled. 

Hole  (mO-Ift'],  Louis  Mathieu,  1T81-I85S; 
French  statesman;  b.  Paris;  published,  1806, 
his  "  Essais  de  Morale  et  Politique,"  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Xapoleon  by  their 
defense  of  monarchical  principles;  held  differ- 
ent offices  in  the  civil  service  during  the  em- 
pire; was  made  a  count  and  peer  of  France, 
and  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  these 
dignities  by  the  Bourbons;  became  Minister  of 
Marine,  18IS,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1830,  was 
Prime  Minister,  1S36-39. 

Mole  (mOI),  name  given  to  the  various  smalt 
insectivorous  mammals  forming  the  subfamily 
Talpina,  distinguished  by  their  adaptation  to 
an  underground  life.  The  eyes  are  minute,  the 
body  cylindrical,  the  neck  short,  the  feet  broad. 


EoHOPEAH  Hole. 
a,  FroDt  paw;  b.  Hind  paw;  c,  Nest. 

powerful,  and  more  or  less  turned  on  edge. 
The  fur  is  soft,  thick,  and  silky  in  texture. 
The  mole  of  the  E.  U,  S,,  Scalopa  aquaticut, 
excavates  long  subterranean  passages,  the 
earth  being  thrown  up  at  intervals,  forming 
the  well-lcnown  mole  hills. 


Molech.    See  Mou)oa. 
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U.  S.  they  are  most  common  ia  the  South. 
They  are  more  commonly  found  In  wet  ground, 
and  Home  epecies  are  very  destructiTe  to  cropa. 
HorecnlM,  according  to  the  asBumed  theory 
ot  matter,  the  amalleat  particles  of  any  defi- 
nite Bubataiice  that  can  exist  in  the  free  state. 
For  example,  water,  the  chemical  compound, 
consists  of  the  elements  hydrogen  and  oxysen, 
which  are  combined  chemically  with  each  other. 
Now,  the  mass  of  water  is  believed  to  consist 
ol  extremely  minute  .particles,  each  of  which 
has  the  same  composition  as  water.  These 
particles  are  the  molecules  ot  water.  If  the 
molecule  ia  decomposed,  the  conatituents  of  the 
molecules  are  obtained,  and  these  are  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  When  water  is  converted 
into  vapor  these  molecules  are  separated  from 
one  another,  and  move  freely  through  the  mass, 
the  average  velocity  of  the  motion  increasing 
with  increasing  temperature.     See  Aioii. 

Holeactaott  (man«-shOt],  Jacob,  1822-S3; 
German  physiologist;  b.  Bois-le-Due,  Holland; 
^acticed  medicine  at  Utrecht,  and  lectured  at 
Heidelberg  on  physiological  chemistry  and  an- 
thropology, 1847-S4,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  on  account  of  his  materialistic 
views.  In  1860  he  became  professor  at  Zurich, 
and,  ISel,  at  Turin.  Though  not  denying  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  life,  he  connect«d  the 
origin  of  all  species  of  animals  with  physical 
laws  alone.  He  was  a  high  authority  in  physi- 
ology and  anthropology. 

Moles'worth,  Mary  Lonlaa  (Stewabt),  Brit- 
ish author;  b.  Holland;  married,  18S1,  Uajor 
R.  Moleaworth;  popular  writer  of  works  for 
young  people,  which  include  "  Carrots," 
"  Cuckoo  Clock,"  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  for 
Children,"  "  The  House  that  Grew,"  and  author 
of  a  number  of  novels,  the  early  ones  having 
been  published  under  the  name  Ethtiib  Gba- 

Holesworth,  Sir  William,  1810-66;  Britisli 
statesman;  h.  London;  succeeded  to  the  baron- 
etcy, 1823;  was  elected  to  Parliament,  1832; 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bentham  and  James 
Mill,  of  whose  opinions  he  was  a  leading  expo- 
nent in  Parliament;  founded  The  London  Re- 
vieto,  I83B,  which  he  merged  in  The  Weatmin- 
ater  Revievt,  1838,  and  published  at  great  ex- 
pense a  magnificent  edition  of  the  "  Works  of 
Thomas  Hobbes."  He  was  the  first  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  horrors  of  the  convict  syv 
tem  then  in  vogue,  and  to  the  maladministra- 
tion ot  the  Cdonial  Offioe,  and  was  largely 
inatnunentAl  In  effecting  a  ndical  oliange  In 
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both  these  branches  of  the  administration.  In 
1863  he  became  first  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  ot  Aberdeen, 
and,  1866,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniea 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  flist  cabinet. 

Holiire  (mft-lyfir'),  real  name  Jeah  Bap- 
TisTE  PoqUKUK,  1622-73;  greatest  dramatist 
of  France;  b.  Paris;  son  of  Jean  Poquelin,  a 
tradesman,  and  also  valet-de-chambre,  which 
ofBce  he  obtained  for  his  son ;  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Clerfnont,  and  was  sent  to  the 
law  school  at  Orleans,  but  left  the  latter  to 
become  a  member  of  a  troupe  of  players,  at 
which  time  he  assumed  the  name  of  MaliGre. 
After  failing  of  success  in  Paris,  the  "  Illustre 
Theatre,"  as  the  troupe  styled  itself,  returned  to 
the  capital  fifteen  years  afterwards.  By  the 
pieces  "  The  Madcap  "  ("  L'Etourdi ")  and 
''The  Loving  Spite"  ("Le  dfipit  amoreux"), 
adapted  from  foreign  sources  by  Moli^re,  now 
stage  manager,  the  protection  of  the  kine's 
brother  was  won  and  a  permanent  home  for  the 
"  Troupe  de  Monsieur,"  as  it  renamed  itself,  ob- 
tained. In  16S5  Louis  XIV  bestowed  a  pension 
on  the  company,  which  was  thenceforth  known 
OB  the  "  Troupe  de  Roi."  Moli&re's  lint  great 
success  was  obtained,  1659,  by  Uie  production 
of  his  "Affected  Ladies"  ("L^  precieuses  ridi- 
cules"). His  progress  as  an  author  was  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  preparing  semioper- 
etic  comedies  for  the  king's  great  fitet,  and  not 
until  1662  did  he  give,  in  his  "  School  for 
Wives"  {"  L'Ecole  dee  femmes"),  an  example 
of  the  mature  development  of  his  ideas.  In  the 
ten  yean  that  intervened  before  his  death  he 
produceo  the  s^es  of  great  comedies  in  prose 
and  verse  that  remain  the  glory  of  the  French 
stage.  This  includes  "The  School  for  Hus- 
bands" ("L'Ecole  des  marie"),  "The  Hypo- 
crite" ("Le  tartufe"),  "The  Misanthrope," 
"A  Physician  in  Spite  ot  Himself"  ("I*  m*de- 
cin  malgrfi  lui  "),  Amphitryon,"  "  Don  Jusn," 
"Love  as  Physician"  ("  L'Amour  medficin"), 
"The  Bourgeois  Gentleman,"  comedy  ballet; 
"  The  Lear^d  (or  Pedantic)  Ladies "  ("  Les 
femmes  savantes"),  "The  Iniaginary  Invalid" 
("Le  malade  imaginaire " ) . 

Molina  (mO-le'n&),  Lois,  1636-1801;  Span- 
ish theologian;  b.  at  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1663;  was 
Prof,  of  Theology  at  the  Univ.  of  Evora,  Portu- 
gal, for  twenty  years.  In  1593  he  published  his 
"  Liberi  Arbitni  cum  Gratlie  Donis,  Divina 
PrKscientia,  Providentia,  Pnedestinatione  et 
Beprobatione  Concordia,"  which,  under  the  form 
of  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  Thomas 
Aquinaa's  "  Summa  TheologiEe,"  attempted  to 
explain,  on  a  new  basis,  the  harmony  between 
grace  and  free  will.  The  Dominicans,  of  whom 
Aquinas  is  the  chief,  glory,  attacked  tlie  book 
and  the  Jesuits  defended  it  A  heated  contro- 
versy ensued,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Rome, 
and  Clement  VIII,  in  16B7,  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  examine  it  The  deliberations  of 
this  body  lasted  nine  years,  the  result  being  that 
the  contestants  were  forbidden  to  denounce 
either  Thomism  or  Molinism  as  heretical. 

Holine  (mO-len'),  dty  in  Rock  Island  Co., 
IlL;  on  the  MieusMppi  Kiver;  ^opposite  Bode 
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lalftnd.  The  three  cities  of  Hollne,  Hock  Island, 
and  Davenport  are  connected  bjr  steam  and 
ctreet  railways,  ferries,  and  bridges,  and  all  de- 
riTe  water  power  for  manufacturiiig  from  the 
river.     The  city  is  in  a  rich  cool  region,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  productive  mines  in 
its  vicinity.     The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
malleable  iron,  eteam  engines,  carriages, 
bnegies  and  wsigons,  paper,  lumber,  cab- 
inland  pipe  organs,  l^d  roofing,  wind- 
mills, milling  raacbines,  and  furniture. 
Pop.   (1910)   24,1S9. 

HoUoo  d«l  K«7  (mO-le'nO  del  rft'), 
Spaalsh,  "king*!  mill,"  massive  series  of 
buildings  |  m.  N.  of  the  castle  of  Chs' 
pultepeo,  near  the  City  of  Mexico.  They 
were  originallj  '  need  as  a  flour  mill, 
aft«rwar(M  as  a  foundry  of  arms,  and 
were  occupied  as  a  fortress  by  a  portion  "^ 
of  the  Uexican  army  during  the  war  "-  ^"' 
between  the  U.  8.  and  Mexico.  On  Sep- 
tember 8,  1S47,  the  buildings  were  at'  ^ 
tacked  and  carried  by  storm  by  a  divi'  , 
sion  of  the  U.  8.  array.  Each  side  bad 
about  4,000  men,  and  the  lose  on  both  aides 
was  heavy. 

HoUtioi  (mO-le'n&s),  BIi£nel,  1627-96;  Span- 
ish mystic;  b.  near  Sa^a^ssa;  settled,  after  be- 
ing wdained  priest,  in  Rome,  where  a.  great 
"  number  of  people  chase  him  for  their  confessor. 
In  1076  he  puUisbed  his  "  Ouida  Spirttuale," 
which  attracted  great  attention  and  was  trans- 
lated into  different  languages.  Jt  teaches  that 
biie  godliness  consists  in  uninterrupted  com- 
munion  with  God,  established  by  contemplation, 
and  was  the  foundation  of  the  so-callea  Quiet- 
ism which  afterwards  found  its  most  striking 
development  in  Mme.  Guyon.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  found  tliat  this  view  endangered  the 
doctrine  of  good  actions.  Pope  Innooent  XI 
condemned  the  book,  1697 ;  Molinoe  recanted, 
but  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
monastery  at  Borne.  When  his  papers  were 
Beiz«d  20,000  letters  were  found  from  persons 
desiring  his  counsel  in  spiritual  matters. 

Mollns'ca,  branch  or  division  of  the  inver- 
tebrate animal  kingdom,  so  named  from  the 
soft  character  of  the  tissues,  a  point  of  no  im- 
portance. That  branch  of  foSlogy  which  treats 
of  molluscs  is  sometimes  termed  malacology  and 
sometimes  conchology,  but  both  terms  are  pass- 
ing into  disuse.  The  motlusca  include  such  ani- 
mals as  have  one  or  more  nervous  ganglia  be- 
low the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
which  radiate  cords  which  form  a  collar  round 
the  ceeophagus  and  supply  the  other  organs  of 
the  body;  In  the  higher  forms  other  ganglia  — 
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ish  blue.  Some  molluscs  are  hermaphrodite  and 
require  mutual  impregnation,  and  in  others  tha 
sexes  are  distinct;  most  are  oviparous. 

The  shells  of  molluscs  may  be  univalve,  con- 
sisting of  one  piece,  as  in  snails,  or  bivalves,  as 
in  clams  and  oysters,  and  may  vary  in  size. 


body 


is  covered  by  a  soft,  moist  skin, 
a  shell  is  usoally  secreted ;  many  have 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body^  the  organs 
of  sense  are  comparatively  slightly  developed, 
and  the  movements  slow.  Respiration  is  enect- 
ed  usually  by  giUs;  a  heart  is  generally  pres- 
ent, receiving  the  blood  from  the  gills,  and  dis- 
tributing it  Dy  arterial  tubes;  the  capillaries 
are  wantins,  and  the  veins  are  re|ilaced  by  si- 
nuses; the  mood  is  commonly  whitish  or  wbit- 
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tut;  do,  Batsiior  arMry:  c,  tcatacle;  cp.  bnia;  /,  foot;  I, 
liver ;  m.  mouth ;  jv.  pedal  ganslioD ;  pig*  plurml  ffsagliol^; 
n,  nephriduDi ;  ceu- ;  pa.  potteiior  artery :  pc,  peiicanfiuio  ; 
o'tOrgbD  of  uhbII;  m.  riaht  Dsphiidal  openins;  «,  atoioach; 
V,  ventridfl  oE  heart  ;  vg,  viMoenl  g&Et^on- 

from  a  rice  gnun  to  those  of  the  giant  clam, 
which  sometimes  weighs  600  lb.  Molluscs  are 
divided  into  three  classes :  Lamellibranolui,  in- 
cluding the  clams;  gatteropods,  or  snails;  and 
oeplui^od*,  or  cuttfeflsh,  squids,  etc.  The  ter- 
restrial species  are  few  compared  with  those  of 
fresh,  and  especially  of  salt,  water.  Molluscs 
supply  an  abundant,  wholesome,  and  usually 
easily  digestible  article  of  food  to  nations  dvif- 
ized  and  savage,  as  well  as  to  animals;  bivalvee, 
such  as  the  oyster,  are  considered  the  best,  as 
having  the  least  muscular  flMr.  The  ornamen- 
tal purposes  to  which  the  pearl  and  cameo  shells 
are  put  are  well  known;  from  the  cuttlefish  are 
obtained  sepia  and  India  ink ;  from  the  pur- 
pura and  baecinum  of  the  Mediterranean 
came  the  famous  Tyrian  dye  of  antiquity;  from 
the  filaments  of  the  byssus  of  ptnna  are  made 
tissues  much  esteemed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  other  hand,  molluscs 
are  sometimes  injurious  to  man;  slugs  and 
snails  do  mischief  in  gardens ;  the  teredo 
pierces  ship  timber,  and  the  pholoe  bores  Into 
and  weakens  atone  dikes.  The  number  of  spe- 
cies of  molluscs  probably  exceeds  25,000,  sur- 
passed only  by  the  number  of  articulates. 

Molly  Magniies  (mft-gwln'),  secret  criminal 
order  organized  abt.  1864  among  the  anthra- 
cite miners  of  Irish  descent  in  NE.  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  a  branch  of  the  Physical  Force  party  of 
Ireland,  and  was  alleged  to  have  dominated  the 
Aijcient  Order  of  Hibernians.  A  series  of  mur- 
ders, including  that  of  a  colliery  superintendent, 
in  1B6B,  brought  the  organization  into  notori- 
ety, and  for  years  it  maintained  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror in  certain  districts.  Finally,  as  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Franklin  B,  Gowan,  a  mine 
owner,  and  the  skillful  work  of  James  McPar- 
lan,  a  Pinkerton  detective,  who  joined  the  order 
for  three  years  (1873-76),  collected  evidence 
against  it,  many  of  its  leaders  were  executed  or 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  and 
after  1877  the  order  was  little  beard  of. 

Molocb,  or  Molech,  called  also  Udlgov 
(I  Kings  xi,  5)   and  Malcham   (Zeph.  1 
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fire  god  of  the  Fh(EiiI<!UDB  (a  modiflcation  or 
bypoataaia  of  Baal,  the  sun  god),  but  spoken  of 
ia  Scnjtblre  as  more  especially  "  the  aWnina- 
tion  of  the  Ammonites."  That  children  were 
sacrificed  to  this  deit;  ia  not  to  be  questioned, 
altliough  "  pasaing  through  the  fire  to  Molech  " 
ma;  not  alwaya  mean  bo  mucb.  S^omon  and 
other  later  kings  of  Judah  are  mentioned  aa 
wotahiping  it,  but  the  captivitj  seems  to  have 
effectually  extirpated  his  eultua. 

Holokal  (mfi-U-kt'),  middle  island  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  and  one  of  the  amallest;  is  35 
m.  long  1^  6  broad,  contains  about  175  sq.  m., 
and  is  thmly  populated.  It  is  flat  in  the  cen- 
ter, but  elevated  at  tbe  ends ;  tbe  W,  part  is 
arid,  tbe  E.  wooded.  There  is  a  colony  of  lep- 
ers on  the  island,  and  on  the  island  Oahu,  to 
the  W.,  ie  an  asylum  for  the  childrtm  of  these 
lepers. 

Moltka  fmMt'k£},  Helmnth  Carl  Bernbard 
Ton,  1800-91;  Prussian  military  offioer;  b. 
Parchim,  Mecklenburg;  entered  tbe  Prussian 
service,  1S22,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
tbe  staff,  1S32;  publiahed,  1835,  a  work  on  the 
Turko-Rusaian  War  of  1823-29,  and  visited  Tur- 
key that  year;  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan, 
aided  in  the  reorganiEation  of  the  Turkish  army 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  fortifications  of 
SilUtria,  the  Dardanelles,  etc.;  published,  1841, 
"  Lett«rs  on  tbe  Situation  in  Turkey  in  the 
Years  1S35-39."  In  1847  he  was  attached  to 
tbe  Governor  General  on  the  Rhine;  1848,  be- 
came chief  of  a  division  of  the  ataS;  was  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  1849- 
66 ;  adjutant  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
1856;  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  whole  army,  ISaS. 
In  1864,  in  the  war  with  Denmark,  he  led  the 
army  for  the  first  time  in  battle,  having  drawn 
up  beforehand  tbe  plan  of  the  campaign.  The 
campaign  which  reaulted  in  the  victory  over  the 
Austrian  army  at  KSniggriitz,  or  Sadowa,  1866, 
wsa  also  planned  by  him,  and  he  had  absolute 
authority  as  commander  in  chief.  To  the  rank 
of  general  o(  infantry  the  king  added  the  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  the  Diet  voted  him  a  dota- 
tion, and,  1867,  he  was  elected  a  Deputy  to 
the  N.  Oerman  Diet.  Ipimediately  after  the 
Austrian  War  Moltke  planned  a  campaign 
■(^nst  France,  anticipating  attack  from  that 
quarter.  The  larger  share  in  the  success  of 
ute  campaign  of  1870-71  ie  his  due;  he  directed 
in  person  t£e  operations  of  the  armies,  the  king 
having  only  nominal  command. 


a  a  count;  on  the  conclusion  of 
tbe^armiatlce  he  gave  bim  one  of  the  five  grand 
crones  of  the  Iron  Cro«s,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  troope  to  Berlin  he  made  bim  a 
field  marshal.  He  also  received  a  dotation  of 
800,000  tbalers,  and  the  freedom  of  many  cities 
was  presented  to  bim.  He  was  not  very  talk- 
ative, and  aa  he  was  tborougbly  conversant 
with  several  languages,  people  said  of  him,  epi- 
grammatically,  that  "  be  was  silent  in  seven 
unguages."  Among  the  works  which  be  partly 
wnrte,  partly  edit^,  are  "  The  Italian  Cam- 
iMign  of  1869,"  "  Tbe  Oerman  Army,"  and  "  The 
Franco-Oerman  War." 
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tween  Celebes  and  New  Guinea;  total  area,  43,- 
864  sq.  m.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  high, 
mountainous,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  Tbe  for- 
ests, which  cover  the  mountains,  contain  teak, 
ebony,  sandal,  iron,  and  satin  wood,  besides 
palms,  breadfruit  treesj.  and  many  varieties  of 
the  finest  fruit  trees.  Rice,  sage,  cotton,  indigo, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  grown;  the  nutmeg  ia 
grown  on  tbe  Bands  Islands  and  the  clove  in 
Amboyna.  Tbe  N.  division  of  tbe  archipelago, 
compriai^  several  islands  and  forming  the  resi- 
dency of  Temate,  ia  only  indirectly  under  Dutch 
government,  while  tbe  8.  division,  comprising 
Ambo'yna,  the  Banda  Islands,  and  tiie  Uliauera, 
and  forming  the  two  residencies  of  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  is  governed  directly  as  a  province 
of  tbe  motjierland.  The  Dutch  have  possesaed 
these  islands  since  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.     Pop.    (1900),  430,860. 

Moly,  a  fabulous  herb,  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  which  Mercury  gave  Ulysses  as 
a  eount€r-charm  against  Circe.  Tbe  ancients 
identified  it  with  a  species  of  garlic 

UDlybde'nnm,  symbol  Mo.,  metal  first  iso- 
lated in  1782,  occurring  in  a  number  of  miner- 
ale,  especially  ito  sulphide  molybdenite  (MoS,), 
which  in  aome  respects  resemble  galena.  Mo- 
lybdenum is  a  silvery-white  metal,  hard  and 
somewhat  malleable,  it  is  not  affected  by  air 
or  moisture  at  ordinary  temperature.  Its  com- 
pounds are  of  scientific  interest  only,  though 
ammonium  molybdate  is  used  in  a  chemical 
test  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Vombxu  (mdm-blsH),  capital  of  the  British 
E.  Africa  Protectorate;  on  an  island  near  the 
coast,  with  one  of  the  best  harbora  in  that 
vicinity.  Fonnded  by  tbe  Arabs  after  they 
began  their  occupation  of  tbe  E.  coast  in  tbe 
eighth  century,  seized  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  earlv  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  possession  of  the  rulers 
of  Muscat  and  ZanEibar,  it  was  ceded,  1891,  to 
the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company, 
and,  1805,  was  taken  over  by  the  British  Govt. 
The  city  is  visited  by  tbe  steamers  of  four 
llne»;  ia  the  starting  point  of  many  caravans 
to  tlie  interior ;  and  is  the  coast  terminus  of 
the  railway  to  Victoria,  584  m.  Pop.  (1900) 
abt.  27,000. 


Ho'ment,  term  used  in  mechanics,  with  sev- 
eral significations.  The  moment  of  a  force 
with  regard  to  an  axis  is  tbe  product  of  the 
force  by  a  certain  function  of  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  axis;  it  is  the  measure  of  the 
tendency  of  that  force  to  cause  rotation  about 
the  axis.  If  the  axis  and  force  are  at  right 
angles,  the  moment  is  simply  the  product  of 
the  force  by  its  distance  from  tbe  axis,  and  in 
that  case  the  moment  of  tbe  force  may  be  aaid 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  point  in  which 
the  perpendicular  plane  through  the  force  meets 
the  axis.  If  there  be  several  forces  acting  in 
the  same  plane,  the  sum  of  their  momenta, 
with  regard  to  an  axis  perpei^icular  to  the 
plane,  or  a  point  in  the  plane,  taken  positively 
or  negatively,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  cause  rotation.  Is  called  tbe  re- 
Holnc'cu,  or  S^c«  IsHands,  a  large  group  sultant  moment.  If  this  resultant  moment  be 
of  island*  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying  be-  |  lero  for  all  points  in  tbe  plane  the  forces  are 
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in  equilibrium,  ftnd  coiiTeraely,  if  several  forces 
in  the  same  plane  are  in  equilibrium  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  their  momenta  with  r^ard  to 
any  point  much  vanish.  If  the  forces  be  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  and  the  distances  in  feet  the 
moments  are  expressed  in  the  compound  unit 
called  a  pound-foot. 

The  heading  moment  at  any  section  of  a 
beam  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of 
all  the  forces  on  either  side  of  that  section. 
The  statical  moment  ot  a  plane  surface  is  the 
Bum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying 
each  element  of  the  surface  by  its  distance 
from  an  axis  in  that  plane.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  plane  surface  is  the  sum  of  the 
products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  element 
of  the  surface  by  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  an  axis  in  the  same  plane. 

Uomieri  (mS-ml-fi'),  French,  "  mummers  " 
or  "maskers,"  cant  name  given,  ISIS,  to  a 
body  of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
the  fervency  of  their  religious  exercises.  The 
Momiere  accused  the  National  Church  of  Switz- 
erland of  apostasy  from  Calvinism,  especially 
in  denying  the  divinity  of  Cbrist.  They  were 
consequently  subjected  to  repressive  measures, 
and  ultimately  returned  to  the  orthodox  com- 
munion. The  moat  distinguished  of  the  Mo- 
miers  was  Rev.  Ccesar  Malan. 

Uomm'sen,  Theodor,  181T-1903-,  German  his- 
torian; b.  Gardin^,  Schleswig;  was  Prof,  of 
Roman  Law  at  Leipzig,  1848-60,  thpn  was  dia- 
roiased  for  political  reaaonsi  held  the  same 
chair  at  Zurich,  1852-54,  and  at  Breslau, 
1S54-53;  Prof.- of  Ancient  History  at  Berlin 
after  1858 ;  secretary  ot  the  Berlin  Academy 
after  1873,  and  edited  its  monumental  "  Corpus 
inscriptionum  latinarum."  Autlior  of  "  Ro- 
man Hiatoiy,"  "  Roman  Chronology  Down  to 
Cttsar,"  "  History  of  Roman  Coinage,"  "  Col- 
lection of  Neapolitan  Inscriptions,"  "  Roman 
Investigatiana,"^etc.  His  brother  Ttoho,  1819- 
1900,  taught  in  gymnasia  in  Eisenach,  Olden- 
burg, and  Frankfort;  edited  "Pindar,"  made 
a  translation  of  that  poet's  worits,  and  wrote 
"  Paaerga  Pindarica."  AUGUBt,  another  broth- 
er, taught  school  in  various  German  cities, 
and  became  an  authority  on  Greek  and  Roman 
chronology. 

Hompos,  or  Mompox  (m5m-pdh'),  town  of 
Bolivar,  Colombia ;  on  a  swampy  island,  formed 
by  the  Magdalena  River,  which  here  divides 
into  several  channels;  was  founded  by  Heredia, 
1539;  was  long  the  chief  river  port  of  this 
r^on,  and  was  the  scene  of  important  com- 
bats during  the  war  for  independence.  Pop. 
(1908),  11,986. 

Ho'mns,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Night, 
according  to  Hcsiod,  and  the  personification  of 
mockery  and  censure.  Aphrodite  was  the  only 
being  whom  he  found  blameless,  a  fact  which 
angered  bim  so  much  that  he  burst. 

Hon'acbism,  life  of  religious  retirement  from 
the  world,  whether  in  solitude  (the  anchoretic 
or  eremitic  life)  or  in  company  with  others 
(the  etenobitic  life).  In  India  it  was  prac- 
ticed OB   early   as   the   fifth   or   sixth   century 
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B.a.,  and  though  the  monastic  life  was  open  io 
the  three  upper  castes,  it  was  almost  confined 
to  the  Brahmans.  Gaubuna,  the  founder  of  Bud- 
dhism, built  a  monastic  order  out  of  the  in- 
dividualistic monasticisiD  of  Brabmanism,  pro- 
moting the  ctEUohitic  life,  and  throwing  it  open 
to  all.  Outside  of  India  monachism  seems 
never  to  have  been  widely  prevalent  in  ancient 
Asia,  except  where  Buddhism  made  its  influ- 
ence felt,  though  there  are  traces  of  ascetic 
tendencies  of  a  mild  character  and  of  a  predi- 
lection for  a  life  of  retirement  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  the  Chinese 
sages,  and  the  monastic  life  apparently  found 
a  limited  acceptance  at  an  early  day  in  Persia. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  ascetic  and  monastic 
tendency  appeared  in  the  Pythagoreans  and  in 
the  Orphic  brotherhood,  and  also  in  the  Cynics. 
In  Egypt  monachism  found  a  home  'and  en- 
joyed a  striking  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drtiin  period  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  Scrapie, 

A  type  of  monachism  may  be  found  in  the 
asceticism  practiced  by  the  Jewish  Essenes  and 
TherapeutsB  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  A 
severer  form  was  the  life  led  by  Christian  an- 
chorets or  hermits.  Even  before  the  end  of  the 
flrat  century  the  ethical  emphasis  in  Chriatian 
circles  was  transferred  from  active  love  for 
God  and  man,  upon  which  Christ  had  laid 
chief  stress,  to  abstinence  from  sin,  especially 
from  sin  of  a  fleshly  character.  That  ascetism 
should  follow  was  inevitable.  Another  influ- 
ence must  also  be  recognized  as  contributing 
to    the   same   general    result.      This    was    the 

Kowth  of  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  a 
w  which  led  naturally  to  the  practice  of 
penance,  a  practice  which  had  befpin  to  find 
a  place  -within  the  Christian  Church  even  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
number  of  hermits  increased  very  much  during 
the  third  century,  filling  the  mountain  wilder- 
nesses of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
monastic  institutions  of  Egypt  were  imitated 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  S.  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  eremitical  life  being  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  everywhere 
superseded  by  the'cenohitical.  From  the  desert 
monastic  institutions  were  transplanted  to  the 
towns.  Traditionally  all  the  Eaatem  monks 
have  followed  up  to  the  preaent  day  the  so- 
called  rule  of  St.  Baail,  and  have  called  them- 
selvea  after  either  St.  Basil  or  St.  Anthony. 
They  are  still  numerous  in  all  the  Eastem 
churches. 


Touts,  influenced  by  Athanosius,  ia  said  to 
have  founded  the  first  monasteries  W.  of  the 
Alps,  and  may  thus  be  called  the  father  of 
monachism  in  Gaul.  Ambrose  founded  a  mon- 
astic establiahment  at  Hilan,  and  there  he 
converted  Augustine,  who  in  his  turn  became 
in  N.  Africa  the  originator  of  a  form  of  mo- 
nastic life  that  was  to  live  afterwards  in  thou- 
sands of  European  institutions.  The  Augus- 
tinian  manner  of  living  was  taken  to  England 
by  Pelagius,  and  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick. 
f^t.  Colnmba  sent  monastic  colonies  into  Scot- 
land, the  HebridcB,  and  the  Orkneys.  St.  Co- 
lumbanua  founded  numetoua  simUu  inititv- 
S  uiu    iLvCiOOgrC 
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tionH  in  Gaul,  Bwitzerlaod,  Germany,  and  N. 
Italy.  Enfloud  had  flourishing  cenobitic  eetab- 
liBhmentB  m  the  tame,  period.  Benedict,  629, 
built  at  Monte  Casino  two  oratories,  and  his 
rule  spread  rapidly  over  all  W.  Europe,  uniting 
independent  establishments  of  both  sexes  in  one 
great  monastic  hierarchy.  Even  the  warlike 
tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  sought  a  union 
with  ths  monastic  spirit  by  the  eatabliahment 
of  sereral  orders  of  knights.  The  large  increase 
of  the  number  of  orders  called  forth  much  op- 
position, and  the  I^teran  Council,  1215,  de- 
creed that  no  new  order  should  be  established. 
Yet  the  same  p^iod  witnessed  the  birth  of  a 
new  class  of  orders,  the  mendicants — Francis- 
cans, Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustinians, 
and  several  others.  The  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans soon  took  the  lead. 

The  Keformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
eonstituteH  another  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  monachism.  The  Council  of  Trent  pro- 
nounced the  usefulness  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  refuted  their  possessions,  internal 
administration,  and  the  election  of  superiors, 
and  extended  the  rights  of  the  bishops  with 
regard  to  the  inspection  and  superintendence 
of  the  convents.  New  orders  slao  arose  in  the 
Church  from  the  very  need  of  reform,-  and  bore 
the  impress  of  the  times.  The  best  known  of 
these  organisations  are  the  Theatinea,  Bama- 
biteo,  Jesuits,  and  Oratoriana  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  The  French  Oratoriana,  the  liazarists, 
Sulpicians,  Redemptoriats,  Passioniata,  tbe  fe- 
male organisations  of  UrsuUnes,  Visitation 
Nuns,  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  other  con- 
gri^tions  are  of  later  date.  Vincent  de  Paul 
founded  a  society  of  regular  clerks,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  Lazarists  or  Priests  of  the 
Mission,  have  wielded  a  great  influence  in 
Franco  and  elsewhere ;  and  M.  Olier  gave  a 
similar  organisation  to  the  Sulpicisna.  Of  all 
these  new  orders  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  had 
the  most  celebrity. 

Since  the  Reformation  monssticiam  has  con- 
tinued to  spread  within  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  and  new  religious  congregations,  male 
and  female,  have  been  founded.  The  religious 
orders  for  women  particularly  have  come  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  charitable  and 
educational  work.  In  the  U.  B,  liberty  has 
proved  the  fostering  mother  of  modem  monaa- 
tleism.  Several  orders  have  found  a  home 
here,  and,  devoted  mainly  to   miasionaiy  and 

Ehilanthropic  work,  they  conatitute  an  impor- 
ant  agency  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  sisterhoods  and  even  brotherhoods 
have  been  formed  at  various  times,  under  the 
auspices  of  what  is  known  as  the  High  Church 
party. 

HotUCO  (mOn'U-kO),  smallest  independent 
principality  of  Europe  >  on  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  French  department 
of  Alpes-Maritimes ;  9  m'.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Nice;  area,  9  sq.  m.  Up  to  1861  it  had  an 
area  of  72  sq.  m.,  and  included  Mentone  and 
Roccabruna;  now  consists  of  Monaco,  the 
capital,  Condomine,  and  Monte  Carlo.  A  con- 
atitution  promulgated  ISIl  established  a  Na- 
tional  Council   elected   by   universal   suffrage. 
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The  administration  is  carried  out  by  a  min- 
istry and  a  Council  of  State.    There  is  a  court 

of  first  instance  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Two  judges  from  Paris,  appointed  by  the 
prince,  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  when  nscea- 
sary.  The  principality  has  its  own  coinage, 
which  is  current  in  all  the  states  of  the  £atin 
union,  and  its  own  postage  stamps.  The  rev- 
enue is  derived  fcom  the  gaming  tables  and 
from  the  exportation  of  olive  oil,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  perfumes.  The  capital  is  on  a. 
rocky  promontory,  surrounded  by  ramparts.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  among 
its  public  buildings  a  palace,  a  cathedral,  ^d 
a  museum.  Condamina  has  manufactures  of 
liqueurs  and  perfumes.  At  Monte  Carlo  is  the 
Casino,  a  group  of  handsome  buildingB  in  a 
beautiful  park,  cieaides  hotels  and  villas  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  (abt.  400,000  an- 
nually) to  the  gambling  rooms  in  the  Casino. 
For  600  years  Monaco  ^longed  to  the  Grimal- 
dis,  a  Genoese  family.  It  was  annexed  to 
France,  1703;  was  reatored  to  the  Orimaldls  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1614;  waa  placed  under 
the  protection  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  1815;  and,  18G0,  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  which,  1801,  bought  from 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  Uentone,  and  Bocca- 
bruna.     Pop.  abt.  13,600. 

Hon'ad,  in  philosophy,  a  word  nsed  by  the 
Neoplatonists  of  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  by  Origen,  to  express  an  idea 
of  divinity,  and  also  the  union  of  the  divine 
spirit  with  matter.  Long  after  this  the  word 
was  used  by  Leibnitz  to  designate  the  primor- 
dial elements  of  all  matter.  In  chemistry  the 
monatomic  elements,  such  as  hydrogen,  chlo- 
rine, and  potassium,  whose  molecules  are  capa- 
ble of  uniting  only  with  single  molecules  of 
other  elements,  are  called  monads ;  a  number 
of  infusorial  organisms  have  received  the  name 
of  monads.  Borne  of  these  manifestly  belong 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  some  to  tbe  vegetable, 
while  of  others  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  wldch 
kingdom  they  belong. 

Monad'nock.    See  Ora.hd  Moraddooe. 

Honagas  (mS-nS'gHs),  Jds6  Tadeo,  1784- 
1863;  Venezuelan  military  ofBcer  and  politi- 
cian; b.  near  Maturin;  served  with  distinction 
under  Bolivar,  1813-21,  becoming  general  of  di- 
vision, 1821 ;  led  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reestab- 
lish the  fallen  republic  of  Colombia,  1831;  was 


1847.  In  January,  1848,  he  dissolved  c 
by  a  coup  d'Stat  and  assumed  dictatorial  pow- 
ers; 1851,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  and 
took  command  of  the  army;  was  reelected 
President  for  the  term  banning  165E,  but  was 
forced  to  resign,  1868,  and  banished;  1S68,  led 
the  revolution  which  deposed  Falcon,  and  was 
reelected  President,  but  aied  before  he  could  as- 

Monar'cbiana.     See  PATBTPAaBuna. 
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dom  of  PoUud,  the  elective  prinriple  has  been 
recognized.  Where  the  will  of  the  monarch  is 
Bupreme  over  all  other  authorities  in  the  Kov- 
ernment  there  is  an  absolute  mooarchy.  Such 
a  Kovemmeut  as  that  of  Great  Britain  is  called 
a  limited   monarchy,   from   the   fact   that  the 

Elver  of  the  crown  is  subjected  to  constitutional 
mitations,  and  Is  held  in  check  by  other  au- 
thorities. Absolute  monarchies,  which  as  the 
world  advances  toward  freedom  are  becoming 
rarer,  are  now  found  in  perfection  only  in  the 
East,  where  were  the  five  great  monarchies  of 
the  ancient  world — Cbaldea,  Assyria,  Media, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia.  Bee  AstSIOCBACT;  Db- 
HOCR&CT;    OlIGABCHT. 

Hoa'a>tei7,  place  in  which  monks  or  nuns 
live  in  seclusion.  In  the  beginning  monasteries 
were  to  be  found  only  in  tolitarj  [daces ;  after 
a  time  some  were  built  outside  the  walls  of 
cities,  and  after  the  fifth  century  the  cities 
themselves  became  the  abode  of  ceuobitee. 
These  houses  are  called  abbeys  when  governed 
by  an  abbot  or  abbess,  priories  when  ruled  by  a 
prior  or  prioress;  and  when  the  superior  has 
no  such  distinctive  title,  the  house  is  called 
simply  a  monastery,  convent,  or  nunnery.  See 
HonACHisu. 

MoiuitiT(men-U-t«r'),Dr  Bitolia  (bl-Usni-t), 
chief  town  in  the  Servian  part  of  Macedonia; 
90  m.  NW.  of  Salonica;  la  a  place  of  such 
strate^o  impOTtaiice  that  it  was  long  the  head- 
quarten  tA  a  Turkish  army;  waa  the  scene  of 
ute  nmsaacre  of  the  Albanian  beys,  1833,  and 
of  Turkirfi  atrocitieSj  1903.  The  town  waa  be- 
sieged and  captured  in  December,  1915,  despite 
AiSdo-Freneh  eSorta  to  save  it,  but,  Nov.  19, 
1916,  the  Servians  reconquered  it  from  the 
Bulgarians.    Pop.  (1911)  59,866. 

Monck  (mfink),  Charles  Stanley  (fourth  Vis- 
count), 1819-95;  British  statesman;  b.  Temple- 
more,  Ireland;  called  to  the  bar,  1841;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  1849;  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  186E;  was  a  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1865-67;  Governor  General  of  Canada,  1861- 
63;  received  a  seat  as  a  baron  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  186S;  became,  1871,  a  commissioner  of 
the  Irish  Church  temporalities,  and  was  Land 
Commissioner,  1882-64.  Durinc  bis  service  in 
Canada  the  Dominion  was  establiBhed. 

Mon'day,  signifying  "  moon  day,"  the  second 
day  of  the  week.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote 
abt.  220,  says  that  "  the  practice  of  referring 
the  days  of  the  week  to  the  seven  planets  began 
among  the  Egyptians,"  and  had  been  but  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Roman  world. 

'Houdovi  (m5n-dC-ve'),  town  of  Cnneo,  It- 
aly; 42  m.  S.  of  Turin;  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls.  In  17B6  occurred  in  this  neighborhood 
the  engagement  known  as  the  battle  of  Mon- 
dovl,  in  which  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Pied- 
"   "  ■   "        >Dquesl 

(1901) 


Mon«t  (mS-nft'),  Claude,  1840-  ;  French 
landscape  painter;  b,  Paris;  received  early  in- 
struction from  Boudiu;  served  in  the  army  in 
Algiers ;  became  recognized  as  the  chief  of  mod- 
ern impressionist  landscape  painteis  in  France; 
his  best  works  depict  tcenes  in  Normandy. 
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Moa'etary  Stand'aida,  standards  of  vahie, 
i.e.,  exchange  value,  embodied  in  some  form  of 
money.    Three  such  standards  are  now  familiar 

— gold  alone,  silver  alone,  and  gold  and  silver 
used  together,  forming  a  bimetallic  standard 
and  the  baus  for  a  system  of  bimetallism.  In 
meet  or  all  countries  having  the  sole  gold  stand- 
ard silver  is  also  used  in  some  subordiitate  rela- 
tion, either  for  full  legal-tender  money,  as  in 
the  U.  B.,  Ciermany,  and  France,  or  for  subsid- 
iary coins  alone,  as  in  Great  Britain.  Most 
countries  having  the  silver  standard  employ 
more  or  less  gold  for  trade  with  ^Id  lands,  buy- 
ing and  selling  itas  a  commodity.  Bimetallic 
money  is  money  constituted  by  admitting  both 
gold  and  silver  to  free  coinage,  and  makinE  each 
an  unlimited  legal  tender  at  a  certain  relation 
in  value  to  the  other.  This  system  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  mere  use  of 
full  legal-tender  silver  alons  with  gold  (legal- 
tender  tokens),  as  in  the  XL  8.,  Germany,  and 
France.  That  does  not  constitute  bimetallism, 
because  silver  is  not  in  those  circumstances  open 

The  use  oftwo  metals  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legal  ratio  between  them,  giving 
debtors  the  option  of  paying,  for  example, 
either  1  oz.  of  coined  gold  or  IS}  oz.  of  coined 
silver  for  an  equal  sum,  the  mints  of  the  coun- 
try being  opoi  at  all  times  to  the  coinaee  of 
either  metal  in  unlimited  amounts  for  private 
persons.  Concurrent  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  can  continue  only  so  long  as  the  market 
ratio  coincides  with  the  legal  ratio.  When  1  or. 
of  gold,  as  in  the  example  cited,  comes  to  be 
worth  a  little  more  than  151  oz.  of  silver,  geld 
will  be  exported  or  withdrawn  from  general  cir- 
culation. If  the  market  ratio  turns  the  other 
way,  silver  will  be  exported  and  gold  will  be  re- 
tained. According  to  Gresham's  Law  (g.v.) ,  if 
one  of  two  metals  used  in  the  currency  of  a 
country  becomes  cheaper  for  any  reason,  thu 
metal  tends  io  drive  the  dearer  metal  out  of 
circulation.  The  monetary  history  ol  nations 
consists  mainly  of  these  changes  and  of  the 
recoinages  to  which  they  led. 

Monometallism  is  the  uie  of  only  one  metal 
as  money  of  full  legal  tender,  either  gold  or  sil- 
ver. Gold  is  the  monetary  standard  to-day  in 
all  countries  with  ths  exception  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Malay  states,  Ceylon,  Japan, 
Bolivia,  the  Central  American  states  (exclusive 
of  Costa  Rica  and  British  Honduras),  and 
China,  wherein  silver  is  the  standard. 

Mon'ey,  standard  by  which  wealth  is  meas- 
ured, and  an  instrument  by  which  one  kind  of 
wealth  can  be  exchanged  for  another.  Money 
difTers  from  currency;  while  currency  is  any- 
thing with  which  commodities  can  be  bought 
and  debts  canceled,  it  does  not  always  have  an 
intrinsic  value,  but  may  be,  as  in  the  ease 
of  bank  hills  or  government  notes,  merely  a 
voucher  or  repreeentative  of  value,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  money.  Money  is  that  kind  of  cur- 
rency which  has  an  intrinsic  value,  and  which 
thus,  if  not  used  as  currency,  would  still  be 
wealth.  Any  article  of  wealth — i.e.,  anything 
which  has  value — may  be  used  as  money.  Tin 
waa  thus  employed  in  ancient  Syracuse  and 
Britain,  while  to  the  same  purpose  we  Sod  ii  " 
in  Sparta,  oattle  in  Some  and  Germany  (pi 
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nia,  from  peeia,  cattle ) ,  a  preparation  of  leath- 
er among  the  CarthaginianH,  platinum  in  Rus- 
sia, lead  in  Burma,  nails  in  Scotland,  pieces  of 
silk  among  the  Chinese,  cubes  of  pressed  tea  in 
Tartary,  salt  in  AbTssinia,  cowrie  shells  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  slaves  amonK  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, tobacco  in  Virginia,  cod&h  in  Newfound- 
land, bullets  and  wampum  in  the  e&rlj  history 
of  Massachusetts,  logwood  in  Campeache,  sugar 
in  the  W.  Indies,  soap  in  Mexico,  etc.;  but 
from  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  he  paid  (Qen, 
zxiii,  16)  to  the  children  of  Heth  400  shekels 
of  silver,  "current  money  with  the  merchant" 
— the  earliest  historical  record  of  a  purchase 
with  money — till  now,  gold  and  silver  have 
been  the  money  of  the  world  with  oivili/ed  and 
commercial  people. 

These  metals  possess  some  singular  advan- 
tages which  explain  why  they  are  used  as 
money.  They  are  intrinaically  valuatile,  every- 
body in  the  civilized  world  desiring  gold  and 
silver,  not  simply  as  money,  but  for  ornaments 
and  other  uses,  and  no  one  being  able  to  ob- 
tain them  without  labor.  They  have  both  the 
elements,  therefore,  of  true  v^ue.  Besides  this, 
they  wear  out  very  slowly;  they  are  easily  di- 
visittle  and  malleable,  and  can  be  readily  al- 
loyed and  refined;  they  are  lanely  distributed 
over  the  globe,  and  are  yet  of  sufficient  scarcity ; 
they  are  of  the  same  quality  wherever  found, 
and  are  subject  to  fewer  fluctuations  in  value 
than  any  other  commodity  known.  This  last 
quality  is  a  prime  requimte  in  money. 

In  order  that  money  may  be  a  standard  of 
value  as  well  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  its 
own  value  must  be  invariable—a  condition  in 
which  gold  and  silver  better  conform  than  any 
other  commodity,  hut  in  which  any  currency 
not  convertible  into  these  necessarily  fails. 
When  bank  notes  or  government  notes  become 
currency  without  a  corresponding  basis  of 
money,  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent 
their  fluctuation  in  value  and  the  consequent 
effect  upon  all  other  values.  The  temptation  to 
increase  these  issues  according  to  the  fancied  in- 
terest of  the  bank  or  the  government  is  always 
likely  tn  prove  irresistible,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  community  employing  them  finds  it- 
self flooded  -with  a  currency  upon  which  all 
-  values  float  with  an  unsteady  motion,  and  any 
standard  of  value  is  out  of  the  question.  See 
CoinAaE  and  Cdbbekct. 

Hottge  (mOflzh),  Gaspard,  1748-1818;  French 
mathematician;  b.  Beaune.  While  teaching  at 
M^ziSree  his  experiments  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  investigations  into  the  principles  of 
geometry,  led  to  the  foundation  of  what  he 
called  descriptive  geometry,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished a  celebrated  work.  He  first  applied  the 
differential  calculus  to  the  general  theory  of 
surfaces.  He  was  afterwards  a  professor  in 
Paris,  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools,  taught  in 
both,  accompanied  the  armv  into  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  was  president  of  the  Egyptian  Com- 
•Jil.1 I J  „v  11 - 


Mongbyr  (mSn-ger*),  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges;  BO  m. 
ESE.  of  Pitoa;  is  noted  both  for  its  beautiful 
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situation  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  bend  ofi  the 
river,  and  for  its  salubrious  climate;  is  forti- 
fied, and  manufactures  hardware,  cutlery,  and 
flrearms  of  a  low  grade.  The  whole  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  of  which  it  forms  the 
administrative  center,  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  cheap  iron  pH>da.  There  are  also 
factories  of  textiles,  dyes,  soaps,  dassware, 
boxes,  furniture,  shoes,  and  idols.  Much  ghi 
or  native  butter  is  exported.  Pop.  (1901) 
35,883. 
Mongolia,  land  of  the  Mongols:   a  Chinese 

EDssession  in  central  Asia;  bounded  on  the  N. 
y  Siberia,  on  the  E.  by  Manchuria,  S.  by 
China  proper,  and  on  the  W,  by  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan; area,  1,367,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  abt. 
2,600,000.  There  is  no  natural  boundary  be- 
tween Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  A  tine  of 
tialisade^  (still  shown  on  some  maps)  former- 
y  marked  the  dividing  line,  but  it  no  longer 
exists,  A  large  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occu- 
pied by  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  a  desolate 
and  sterile  tract  of  almost  treeless  country,  ex- 
tending N£.  and  SW.  between  the  00th  and 
leoth  meridians  of  E.  Ion.,  in  some  places  ex- 
hibiting a  considerable  depression,  and  in  some 
parts  more  than  200  m.  in  breadth.  Generally 
this  desert  is  a  level  land,  and  though,  on  the 
whole,  at  an  average  elevation  of  2,600  ft. 
above  the  sea,  there  are  hut  few  hills  of  any 
altitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alashan 
country  to  the  S.  is  mountainous  end  well 
wooded.  On  the  W.  side  of  these  hills  the 
great  river  Hwane-ho  rune  for  nearly  400  m„ 
and  some  peaks,  beyond  where  the  Uwang-ho 
forces  its  way  S.,  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  are  probably  not  less  than  10,000  to 
12,000  ft.  high.  To  the  N.  and  NW.  chains 
of  high  mountains  separate  Mongolia  from 
Siberia,  the  range  of  .Altai  being  the  most  fa- 
mous. This,  which  is  the  richest  portion  of 
Mongolia,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bud- 
dhist monks,  the  high  priest  himself  residing 
at  Urga.  Though  better  watered  than  other 
parts  of  Mongolia,  and  the  source  of  some 
considerable  rivers,  such  as  the  Amur  and  the 
Orkhon,  the  intense  winter  cold  renders  the 
rearing  of  even  the  commonest  and  hardiest 
vegetables   almost  impossible. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
country,  the  Mongols  are  now,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  essentially  nomadic.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  the  population  dwell  in 
tents,  and  their  chief  pOBBCBsions  are  large 
herds  of  camels,  horses,  aheep,  asses,  and 
mules.  The  Mongols  are  middle-sized,  strong, 
and  active;  their  skin  of  a  dark-yellow  hue; 
their  faces  brqad,  with  flat  noses  and  project- 
ing ears.  They  have  little  beard,  and  gener- 
ally shave  off  what  they  have  except  one  tuft. 
They  belong  to  the  great  group  now  often 
called  Turanian,  and  are  thus  allied  to  the 
Chinese,  Tibetans,  and  the  Japanese,  and  more 
remotely  to  the  Eskimos,  Samoyedes,  Lapps, 
Turks,  and  Magyars;  in  other  words,  to  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  human  race.  In  an- 
cient history  we  flnd  their  ancestors  under  the 
generic  title  of  Scythians  or  Cimmerians,  and 
the  founders  of  the  Median  Empire,  whose 
cuneiform  writings  we  are  even  now  only  par- 
tiolj^v  able  to  decipher;  in  later  times  they  ap- 
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pear  aa  the  t«rribU  kud  derutating  Huns,  and 
still  later  as  the  Bcarceljr  less  ferocious  war- 
riors of  Qengbii  Khan  and  Timour. 

Hon'KOose.    See  MuKOoos. 

Mon'iam,  philosophical  t«nii  denoting  a,  the- 
ory that  holds  one  ultimate  being  in  the  uni- 
Terse.  Dualism  holds  two  ultimate  principles, 
for  example,  mind  and  matter.    See  Duausu. 

Uoni'tiou,  in  the  practire  of  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the' mildest  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure— simply 
an  order  admonishing  the 
person  complained  of  to  do 
something  specified  in  the 
instrument  under  pain  of 
the  law  and  penalty  Uiereof ." 

Mon'itoi,  name  of  a  genus 
of  large  Old  World  lizards, 
some  of  which  approach  the 
size  of  alligators.  The  typ- 
ical species,  the  Nile  mon- 
itor I  Monitor  niloticua)  at- 
tains a  length  of  6  ft.,  half 
of  this  consisting  of  the 
slender  tail.  The  animal  is 
firay,  with  dark  blotches.   It 
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Plans  for  such  ft  vessel  were  submitted  by 
Ericsson  to  Kapoleon  ITT,  1864,  but  were  re- 
jected, and  the  first  vessel  of  the  sort  evef 
constructed  was  built  under  contract  with  the 
(J.  8.,  for  use  in  blockading  S.  ports  in  the 
Civil  War  of  1S61-S6.  Tt  was  named  Monitor 
by  Capt  Ericsson,  was  launched  at  Oreen- 
point.  Long  Island,  January  30,  1882,  and  went 
to  sea  Harcb  6th  in  command  of  Lieut.  John 
L.  Worden,  U.  S.  navy,  with  a  crew  of  forty- 
five  men  and  twelve  officers.  The  Monitor  had 
an  iron  hull  with  wooden  deck  beams  and  side 
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Monitor,  name  given  the  first  vessel  of  a 
special  class  of  nearly  submerged  armored  ves- 
f.e\a,  invented  by  John  Ericsson,  the  principal 


features  of  which  are  a  revolving  turret  pro- 
tecting gaj>»  of  large  caliber,  and  an  overhang 
deck    protecting    the    propeller    and    rudder. 


projection,  and  whs  armed  with  two  11-in.  shell 
guns.  This  vessel  fought  a  memorable  engage- 
ment with  the  Confederate  ironclad  Merrimac, 
March  9,  1862,  off  Newport  News,  Va.,  neither 
being  able  to  destroy  the  other;  hut  the  Mon- 
Hor  was  successful  in  protectine  Union  ship-  ■ 
ping,  and  the  Merrimac  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw for  repairs.  TliCre  was  no  loss  of  life  on 
either  side.  The  Monitor  foundered  off  Cape 
Eatteras  December  31,  1S62. 

Monk,    George.      See    Albemable,    Oiobge 

Hon'key,  a  name  applied  in  a  general  way 
to  any  of  the  order  Primates  except  man,  but 
generally  understood  to  mean  one  of  the 
smaller,  tailed  species  of  Anihropoidea  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  larger  apes  and  baboons  on  the 
one  band  and  lemurs  on  the  other. 

Monk  Seal,  popular  name  of  a  large  sea) 
(Motiachua  albiventer)  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  S.  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  Canaries! 
It  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  dirty  yellowish 
white  beneath,  and  attains  a  length  of  6  to  6 
ft.  An  allied  species  (M.  tropicalis)  occurs  in 
the  W.  Indies,  and  these  two  are  peculiar  as 
being  the  only  earless  seals  [Phootda]  found 
in  warm  latitudes. 

Monksliood.    See  Aconite. 

Mon'moath,  James  Scott   (Duke  of),  1649- 

85;  English  military  officer;  b.  Rotterdam, 
Holland:  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II  and 
Lucy  Walters;  after  his  father's  restoration 
was  created  Duke  of  Monmouth;  1663,  married 
the  Countess  of  Buccleugh  and  assumed  her 
surname;  1670,  became  captain  general  of  all 
the  king's  fortresses  and  a  privy  councilor;  later 
commanded   the  armica  of  England  in  Seat- 
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land,  knd  wu  known  u  the  "Protestant 
Duke."  He  defeated  the  Scotch  CovemnterB 
at  Bothwell,  June  22,  1679,  but  was  accused 
of  favoring  rebellion,  and  retiired  to  Holland. 
Retumias  to  England,  he  headed  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  court,  and  the  project  of  maicing 
him    Buocessor    to    the    crown    was    atronglj' 

Sessed.  The  part  which  Monmouth  had  in 
e  conspiracies  of  1683  led  to  his  flight  to 
Holland.  When  Charles  II  died,  1685,  he  atr 
tempted  to  obtain  the  crown,  and  headed  a 
amaU  expedition,  which  arrived  at  L^a-Segis 
June  11th.  Hie  forces  were  beaten  at  Sedge' 
moor,  July  Sthi  on  the  3tb  he  was  captured 
and  taken  to  London;  on  the  ISth  was  exe- 

Honmonth,  Bat'tle  of,  engagement  between 
the  American  forces  under  Washington  and  the 
British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  Freehold, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1778.  On  June 
18th  Clinton  evacuated  Philadelphia  and 
marched  toward  Brunswick,  with  a  view  of 
embarking  on  the  Raritan.  Waehin^n  broke 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  started  in  pursuit. 
The  evening  of  the  2Tth  found  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  encamped  near  Monmouth  Court- 
house, while  the  American  advance,  about  4,000 
strong,  under  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  was  at  Eng- 
liihtowD,  S  m.  distant,  with  the  main  body 
about  3  m.  in  the  rear.  Early  on  the  28th  Lee 
engaged  the  rear  division  of  the  enemy,  but 
soon  began  a  disorderly  retreat,  closely  fol- 
lowed 1^  the  British.  Washington  advanced 
with  the  main  body,  reprimanded  Lee  and 
rallied  the  fugitives,  and  opened  an  effective 
cannonade.  The  enemy  at  length  fell  back, 
and  during  the  night  Clinton  effected  a  noise- 
less retreat.  The  American  loss  was  S9  killed 
and  160  wounded;  that  of  the  British  probably 
nearly  300  killed  and  100  prisoners,  includ- 
ing wounded.  Lee  was  suspended  for  twelve 
months  on  the  grounds  of  disobedience,  disre- 
spect, and  misfehavior.  Later  he  wrote  an 
impertinent  letter  to  Congress  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

Monnier  (mfi-ne-ft'),  Mate,  1829-8G;  French 
scholar  and  writer;, b.  Florence,  Italy;  lived 
in  Naples,  1855-84;  then  removed  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  becoming  correspondent  for  Pa- 
risian journals,  and  soon  after  Prof,  of  Com- 
parative Literature  in  the  university.  Author 
of  "The  Ancestors  of  Figaro,"  a  study  in  the 
history  of  the  drama;  "Geneva  and  her 
Poets  ;  "  The  Renaissance,  from  Dante  to 
Luther";  "The  Reformation,  from  Luther  to 
Shakespeare";  a  translation  of  Goethe's 
"  Faust";  a  "Life  of  Jesus,"  in  verse,  etc 

Mon'ochiome.     See  Cauatec. 

HonDcOt7le'dons,  subclass  of  higher  flower- 
ing plants  ( Angiosperms) ,  characterized  by 
having  their  leaves  from  the  flrst,  alternate 
(the  lowermost,  or  first  leaf,  ootyhdon,  is  thus 
single),  the  veins  of  the  leaves  mostly  paral- 
lel, the  parts  of  their  flowers  commonly  In 
threes,  and  the  woody  bundles  in  their  stems 
■eparate,  and  arranged  with  seeming  irr^u- 
larity.  Characteristic  Monocotyledons  are  the 
lilies,  orchids,  palms,  and  graasea,  many  of 
which  are  among  the  most  useful  aad  best- 
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known  plants  in  the  v^;etable  kingdom.  Eight 
orders  of  Monocotyledons  are  pretty  well  de- 
fined, including  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  fam- 
ilies. There  are  nb\r  known  about  20,000 
species.     See  Acotyledonoijb  Plants;   Dicot- 
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Monod  (mO-na'),  Frtdfinc  JoSl  Jean  OCrud, 
1794-1863;  French  theologian;  b.  Monnaz, 
Switzerland;  succeeded  his  father,  Jean  Monod 


Hoit'ogiam,  character  or  cip 
the  combination  of  two  or  mori 
alphabet.  Monograms  were  com- 
mon in  antiquity,  and  their  use 

was  almost  universal  at  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  Clirjstian  era. 
he  Chrismon  or  monograph  of 
Christ,  with  which  coins,  seals, 
rings,  lamps,  vases,  tombs,  paint- 
ings, and  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments were  ornamented  in  the  " 
Middle  Ages,  is  a  combination 
of  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P.  and 
the  flrst  two  letters  of  XPITTOX 

Mo'no  Lake^  body  of  water  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  is  without 
outlet  and  of  variable  area,  one  measurement 
showing  a  diameter  of  13i  m.  from  E,  to  W,, 
and  11  m.  from  N.  to  8.,  with  area  of  about 
85  sq.  m.,  and  mean  depth  of  61  ft.  It  was 
formerly  680  ft.  deeper  than  now,  as  shown  by 
ancient  beaches,  and  had  an  area  of  31fl  sq.  m. 
It  is  6,380  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  water  is 
so  intenselv  saline  and  alkaline  that  it  is  un- 
inhabited by  fishes,  but  it  swarms  with  the 
larvn  of  insects  and  with  small  crustaceans 
known  as  brine  shrimps. 

Monomet'olUsm.    Bee  Monbtabt  BTAmASDa. 

Monongahe'Ia  PJv'n,  stream  which  rises  in 

Randolph  Co.,  W.  Va.;  flows  N.  300  m.  in  a 
tortuous  course,  and  joins  the  Allegheny  to 
form  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  slack-water  improvements  1Q6  m.  to 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  200  m.  for  keet 
boa^.  The  navigable  Youghiogheny  is  Its 
most  important  tributary. 

Monoph'ysites,  followers  of  Eutyches,  who' 
maintained  that  in  Christ  there  is  "  only  ona 
nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word,"  his  hu- 
man nature  having  been  absorbed  by  the  divine, 
"  like  a  little  honey  mingled  with  the  ocean." 
His  opinion,  condemned,  448,  at  Constanti- 
nople, was  reaflirmed  by  the  "  Bobber  Synod  " 
of  Bphesus,  449,  through  the  influence  of 
Dioscurua.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  hia  par- 
tiaana,  aided  by  the  Abbot  Barsumns  and  his 
Syrian  monks,  but  especially  through  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Emperor  Theodoaiua  II. 
This  decision  was  .reversed,  461,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Chalcedon.  The '  great  patri- 
archal sees  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  fell  into  the  poasession  of  the  Monoph- 
ysites,  and  the  interference  of  the  Greek  emi 
perors  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  division. 


MONOTHEISM 

The  eompromiu  of  Zeao  called  Eenotieon, 
482,  wui  rejected  by  both  partiee.  Justin  and 
Justinian  emplojed  alternately,  without  huc- 
ceaa,  measurea  of  conciliation  and  Beveritf. 
Under  Justinian's  successor  the  Monophj'Bites 
oivauized  as  an  independent  bodj.  From  Ja- 
cobus BaradKus,  Bishop  of  Edassii,  641,  who 
gave  them  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  «  perma- 
nent organization,  they  received  the  name  Jac- 
,  obttes.  As  earlv  as  627  the  bishops  of  Ar- 
menia established  on  a.  Monophysitic  basis  an 
independent  church,  and  it  is  even  now  nom- 
inally Monophysite.  In  Egypt  Dearly  all  the 
churches  adopted  Monophysitism,  and  it  con- 
tinues lu  Eg7pt  to  this  day. 

Mon'othftiam,  doctrine  or  belief  that  there 
exists  but  one  God,  as  distinguithed  from 
polytheiuu,  which  teaches  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  divinity.  Judaism,  Christian- 
ity, and  Mohammedanism  are  the  principal 
monotheistic  religions. 

Honoth'elites  (Gt.,  "single-will"),  sect  who 
maintained  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one 
will,  while  they  admitted  the  doctrine  of  two 
whole  and  distinct  natures.  The  origin  of 
-Monothelitism  was  due  to  the  efFort  made  by 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  conciliate  the  numer- 
ous Monophysits,  churches,  in  the  edict  called 
"  EkthesiB,"  639,  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of 
Sergiua,  Patriarch  o(  Constantinople,  affirm- 
ing that  in  Christ  there  is  "  only  one  mode  of 
willing  and  working."  The  first  Council  of 
Lateran,  649,  under  Pope  Martin  I,  condemned 
the  Monothelites'.  After  the  elevation  of  Anai- 
tasius  II  to  the  throne,  the  sect  maintained 
itself  only  in  a  corner  of  Asia,  where  they 
ultimately  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churchj  under  the  name  of  Maronites. 

Monotocar'dU,  a  division  or  suborder  of  the 

faateropod  mollusca  frequently  called  Pectini- 
ranchia.  It  comprises  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cies, most  of  which  are  marine.  These  are  all 
united  by  the  fact  that  the  heart  has  a  single 
'(left)   auricle   (whence  the  name),  and  a  sm- 

fle  featherlike  (pectinate)  gill  is  present. 
here  is  but  a  single  renal  organ,  and  usually 
the  left  anterior  mantle  fold  is  greatly  pro- 
longed and  more  or  less  completely  rolled  into 
ft  tube  (siphon)  through  which  water  is  drawn 
for  respiratory  purposes,  and  which  frequently 
leaves  its  impress  on  the  shell  as  a  groovelike 
outgrowth  or  canal  from  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  lip.  The  Klonotocardia  are  subdivided 
by  systematists  upon  characters  cfaiefiy  derived 
from  the  lingual  ribbon. 

Honotrem'ata  (Gr-,  "  single -opening  ") ,  or- 
der of  mammals;  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
intestinal,  generative,  and  urinary  organs  have 
a  common  opening,  as  in  birds  ana  reptiles. 
The  order  includes  the  ornithorhyncbus  and 
the  porcupine  ant-eaters  from  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  They  are  the  lowest  mammals,  and 
have  many  characters  of  birds  and  reptiles. 
See  Duckbill;  Ecbio.va;  OoHiTROKHTNciia. 

Hoa'otype.    &ee  TrpEeETTiNo  MACHIN&a. 

Honieale  (mOn-rfl-a'lfl),  town  in  province  of 
Palermo,  Sicily;  4  m.  SW.  from  Palermo  city; 
hM  little  oi  interest  except  its  cathedral,  one 
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of  the  most  splendid  t^nples  is  the  world. 
The  interior,  326  ft.  long  and  125  broad,  con- 
sists of  three  naves  supported  by  ^gantic 
columns  of  Oriental  granite,  with  capitals  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  Adjoining  the  cathe- 
drals is  the  great  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. The  terrible  massacre  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  1282,  began  on  the  rood  from 
Palermo  to  Monreale.  Fop.  of  commune  ( 1901 } 
23,778. 

Monroe',  James,  17SS-1S31;  fifth  President 
of  the  U.  S.;  b.  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.;  son  of 
Spence  Monroe,  and  a  descendant  of  a  Scottish 
Cavalier  family;  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College;  entered  the  Hevolutiouary 
army,  1776;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
principal  engagements  of  1777-78;  studied  law 
under  Jefferson;  served  again  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  war;  and  was  delegate  to  Congress, 
1763-46.  He  desired  the  extension  of  the  pow- 
of  Congress,  and,  1T36,  moved  to  confer  o 


the  calling  of  a  convention  at  Annapolis,  and 
ultimately  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Monroe,  however,  as  delegate  to  the 
Virginia  Convention,  178S,  oppos^  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  instrument  by  his  native  stat^ 
and  as  U.  S.  Senator,  1790-94,  he  supported 
the  Anti federalist  Party.  He  was  minister  to 
France,  1704-96,  and  Governor  of  Virginia, 
1709-1802.  He  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  France,  1802,  and  with  Livingston,  the 
minister  resident,  negotiated  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
1803-B,  and,  1806,  undertook  a  special  mission 
to  Madrid  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
purchase.  He  failed  in  this,  and  the  treaty 
which  he  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  U.  S.  Govt.  Returning 
home,  1307,  he  published  an  elaborate  defense 
of  his  course  as  a  diplomat.  In  1811  he  was 
again  elected  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State,  1811-17,  and  Secretary  of 
War,  1814-15.  In  1917  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent over  Rufus  King,  the  Federalist  candi- 
date, and,  1820,  was  reelected  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  college.  The 
chief  events  of  this  prosperous  administration, 
"  the  era  of  good  feeling,"  were  the  conclusion 
of  a  convention  with  Great  Britain  relating  to 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  1818,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Florida  from  Spain,  1819,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  internal  improvements, 
the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  tlie 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish -American 
states,  and  the  last  visit  of  La  Fayette  to 
the  U.  S.  In  1831  Monroe  removed  to  New 
York,  where  be  died. 

Monroe,  capital  of  Monroe  Co.,  Mich.;  on  the 
Raisin  River;  3G  m.  8.  of  Detroit;  has  exten- 
sive nurseries  and  vineyards,  and  manufac- 
tures flour,  lumber,  and  sash  and  blinds.  After 
the  battle  of  Raisin  River  between  an  Ameri- 
can force  and  the  EncHsh  and  Indians,  1813, 
several  hundred  American  prisoners  were  mas- 
sacred here.     Pop.   (1910)   6,893. 

Monroe  Doc'tiine,  a  declaration  of  the  policy 
of  the  U.  S.  in  opposition  to  the  interfereoee 
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of  European  powers  in  the  political  affairs  of 
tba  Amerioan  oontioents,  made  by  Pres.  Uon- 
roein  his  mnsage  to  Congress,  1823.  At  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  1622,  a  project  had  been 
discussed  of  aiding  Spain  to  recover  dominion 
over  her  revolted  American  colonies.  It  was 
by  the  influence  of  Canning,  then  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  British  Govt,  in  1822 
Wfts  led  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the 
absDlutists'  principle  of  interference  in  pre- 
ventinff  revolution  and  all  political  ohanges 
proceedinB  from  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
rulers.  France,  early  in  1823,  was  ready  to 
invade  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
Uie  revolutionary  government.  The  next  meas- 
ure was  likely>  to  be  an  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  Spanish  colonies,  some  of  which  the  U.  S. 
had  recognized  as  independent  'nations.  The 
British  (k>vt.  is  understood  to  have  suggested 
to  the  U.  B.  the  policy  of  making  some  protest 
against  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  states  or  colonies.  The  suggestion 
being  approved  of  by  the  President,  by  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  Jefferson, 
who  was  consulted,  the  annual  message  of 
December,  1S23,  contained  the  following  decla- 
rations :  "  That  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
(on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers)  to  extend 
Uieir  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,  and 
"  that  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  (pivernments  on 
this  side  of  the  water  whose  independence  we 
had  acknowledged),  or  controlling  in  any  man- 
ner their  destiny  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  U.  S."  This 
declaration,  t^ether  with  the  known  senti- 
ments of  the  British  cabinet  and  nation,  put 
an  end  to  any  designs  which  may  have  been 
entertained  looking  toward  armed  interference 
in  American  affairs. 

Monroe,  Fort.    See  Fort  Morboe. 

Honro'vla,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria, AiricB;  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Paul  River;  is  the  seat  of 
Liberia  College  and  of  American  mission  insti- 
tutions; is  the  chief  port  of  the  republic;  is 
visited  regularly  by  seven  lines  of  steamships; 
and  exports  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels, 
cocoa,  coffee,  ivory,  dyewoods,  ginger,  etc. 
Pop.,  including  Krntown  (1900),  est.  at  8,000. 

Uona  (mflns),  capital  of  province  of  Hainuit, 
Bdgiumi  on  tLe  Trauille;  38  m.  S8W.  of 
Brussels;  ia  strongly  fortified;  has  a  beautiful 
oathederal,  and  extensive  manufactures.  As  an 
important  strat^o  point  it  figures  prominently 
in  the  history  ofthe  wars  between  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  France  and  Spain,  and  France 
and  Austria.  In  the  World  War,  what  is  known 
as  the  battle  of  Mons,  said  to  have  been  a  more 
stubborn  contest  than  that  of  Waterloo,  oo- 
oorred  at  MoWChorleroi.  nearby,  Aug.  21-33, 
1914.  The  Germaa  invaders  forced  the  British 
and  French  into  a  prolonged  retreat,  but  Nov. 
11,  1018,  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Cona- 
diaiu.     (Pop.  (1913)  27,805. 

MouMtrat'.    See  MoNTaEBR&T. 
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Honaoon',  a  seasonal  interchange  of  wind  be- 
tween continent  and  ocean — an  annual  land 
and  sea  breeze,  and  especially  an  intertropical 
wind  which  blows  part  of  the  year  from  one 
point  of  the  compass,  and  the. remainder  of  the 
year  in  a  contrary  direction.  These  winds  are 
more  particularly  known  in  the  seas  adjoining 
the  great  Asiatic  continent  and  archipelago, 
including  Papua  and  the  N.  part  of  Australia, 
whence  they  extend  to  about  Ion.  160°  E.  The 
causes' are,  in  theory,  the  some  as  those  which 
cause  the  trade  winds. 

Hont,  Uent,  Month,  Men'tbn,  Egyptian  god 
of  war,  who  was  especially  worshiped  in  Her- 
monthis  (Erment)  and  Thebes.  He  was  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  hawk-headed  deity, 
though  he  sometimes  wore  the  head  and  horns 
of  a  hull  which  was  sacred  to  him  under  the 
name  of  Bakh,  the  Bachis  of  the  classics.  He 
is  also  occasionally  pictured  with  the  head- 
dress peculiar  to  Amon.  In  later  times  he  was 
identifled  with  the  sun  god  Ra,  as  Mont-Ra. 

Uoatagnoids  (mSn-tAA-y&r'),  French,  "  moun- 
taineers," or  The  Moumtain,  in  the  first 
French  Revolution;  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  ultrademocratic  members  of  the  National 
Convention,  so  called  because  they  originally 
sat  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  hall.  The 
Girondists  were,  in  distinction,  called  the 
Plain ;  and  after  their  destruction  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  called  the  Marsh,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  undistinguished  rabble  of 
Jacobins,  the  leaders  retaining  the  high  seats. 

Mon'tagu,  Basil,  1770-1861;  English  lawyer; 
b.  London;  natural  son  of  John  Montagu, 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich.  In  1806  he  became 
a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  and  after  eoiae 
years  procured  the  passage  of  a  reformed  bank- 
ruptcy law,  under  which  he  was  appointed 
accountant  general.  He  published  forty  vol- 
umes, including  several  against  capital  pun- 
ishment. His  principal  professional  work  is 
"  A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws."  He  edited 
Bacon's  works,  with  a  life. 

Montagu,  Elizabeth  Kobinson,  1T2O-18O0; 
English  author;  b.  York;  was  married.  1742, 
to  Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  and  cousin  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  the  husband  of  lady  Mary,  and  be- 
came a  celebrated  leader  of  London  society. 
She  gave  a  famous  annual  dinner  on  May  I^y 
to  the  London  chimneysweeps,  and  her  mag- 
nificent residence  in  Portland  Square  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  so-called  Bluestocking 
Club.  Mrs.  Montagu  wrote  three  of  the  "  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,"  published  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Lord  I^tleton's  work  bearing  that 
title,  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Shakespeare  compared  with  the 
Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poets"  (1769), 
but  is  best  known  by  her  "  Correspondence." 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  1690-1762; 
English  writer;  b.  liioresby.  Notts;  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston;  1712,  married  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  without  her  father's  con- 
sent; 1716,  went  to  Constantinople  with  her 
husband,  then  ambassador  to  the  Porte;  17J.7, 
made   a    successful    trial    of    inoculation^  p^ 
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smnllpox  on  her  only  aoo— a  practice  unknown  1  Future  of  England,"  "  The  Free  Church  in  the 

before  her  time  in  W.  Europe ;   1739,  left  her     Free  State." 

husband,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Italy.     She  is 

'  ■'        HDntalemhert,    Marc    Rent    (Marquis    de), 

I  1714-1800;  French  military  engineer;  b.  An- 
goulerae;  entered  the  arniy  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Phil- 
lipsburc  and  in  the  war  with  Bohemia.  Sub- 
sequently he  en^Lged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  for  the  French  navy.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-two  he  liegnn  to  publish  his  great  work, 
"  Perpendicular  Fortification." 


Hontaigne  (mOft-tflfi') ,  Michel  Xy quem 
(Seigneur  de),  1533-92;  essayist;  b.  near  Ber- 
gernc,  in  P^rigord.  France.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care,  first  at  home,  where  he  learned 
Latin  at  the  some  time  with  French,  then  at 
Bordeaux.  He  was  a  precocious  student,  and 
nt  Ofteen  was  studying  law.  In  1564  be  took 
his  seat  as  counselor  in  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, where  b^on  his  great  friendship  for 
Etienne  de  la  BoStie.  He  had  little  taste  for 
public  affairs,  and  after  his  father's  death  re- 
signed (1570)  bis  office.  In  1569  he  had  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  "  Theologia  natu- 
rslis"  of  Raimond  8ebond,  and  in  1571  he 
edited  the  posthumous  works  of  bis  friend  La 
Boetie.  In  1580  he  issued  the  first  two  books 
of  "  Essais,"  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  on 
a  series  of  travels  in  N.  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Bis  interesting  but 
not  remarkable  journal  of  this  tour  was  pub- 
lished in   1774. 

While  still  in  lUly  (1G81)  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  that  office  with  succesa,  in  difficult 
times  of  civil  dissensions,  till  1585,  when, 
shortly   before   laying   down   his   ofiice,   be  ex- 

Ced  his  character  to  serious  imputations  by 
ing  from  the  city  while  the  plague  was  rag- 
ing there.  In  158S  he  published  in  Paris  a 
fifth  edition  of  the  "  Essais,"  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  book.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  somewhat  obscurely  connected 
with  political  events.  The  "  Essais "  are  fa- 
miliar discourses  with  the  reader,  whom  he 
takes  completely  into  his  confidence  about  what 
he  has  done  and  seen,  read  and  thought,  set 
down  in  a  sort  of  willful  disorder,  and  as  far 
as  possible  from  a  systematic  philosophy. 
They  are  written  in  a  rich,  varied,  and  exceed- 
ingly pergonal  style,  capable  of  the  utmost 
easy  tamiliority  and  of  serious  and  sustained 
eloquence.  By  it  Montaigne  holds  rank  aa  one 
of  the  masters  of  French  prose. 

Hontalembert  (m&b-t£-lfta-bar'),  Chailei 
Forbes  de  Tiyon  (Comte  de),  1810-70;  French 

Sublicist  and  statesman;  b.  London;  son  Df  the 
larquis  Marc  Rene  de  Hontalemtiert,  and 
grandson  of  the  engineer  Montalembert ;  be- 
came, 1S30,  with  I^mennais  and  Lacordaire, 
one  of  the  founders  of  i/Aoentr,  a  democratic 
journal,  but,  after  the  papal  condemnation  of 
that  paper,  did  not  follow  the  radical  evolu- 
tion of  I^mennnis.  He  entered  the  hereditary 
Upper  House,  1835,  and  developed  great  power 
as  an  orator  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  meas- 
ures. When  the  Revolution  of  1848  came  he 
entered  the  Assembly,  eventually  joining  the 
Reactionaiy  group,  and  becoming  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  antagonist*  o(  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  HI.  In  18fi7  he  retired  to  private 
life,  but  remained  influential  in  clerical  cir- 
cles, opposing  persistently  the  acceptance  of 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  His  works 
comprise  "  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Huneary," 
"The  Monks  of   the  West,"  "The  Political 


Honta'na  (state  flower,  bitter  root),  state  in 
the  W.  (Rocky  Mountain)  division  of  the 
.4merican  Union ;  bounded  N.  by  Alberta  and 
Assinibola,  Canada,  E.  by  the  Daiiotas,  S.  by 
Wyoming  and  Idaho,  W.  by  Idaho;  average 
length  E.  to  W.,  470  m. ;  average  breadth  N. 
to  S.,  275  m.;  areo,  146,997  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(1910)  376,053,  including  10,814  Indians;  cap- 


ital, Helena.     Butte,  Great  Falls,  Ananmda, 
Missoula,  Dillon,  and  Bozemon  are  important 

Although  the  state  is  mountainous,  there  are 
some  fine  valleys,  and  it  has  an  abundance  of 
timber,  such  as  pine,  spruce,  cottonwood,  and 
aspen.  The  streams  are  skirted  with  dense 
thickets,  in  which  there  is  found  plenty  of 
gerviceberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  The 
Bitter  Root  range  of  mountains  forms  the  SW. 
boundary;  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocicy  Moun- 
tains turns  N.  at  the  SW.  comer,  and  forma 
between  the  two  ranges  a  great  basin,  which 
constitutes  one  fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
state.  Mount  Douglas,  the  highest  elevation 
in  the  state,  has  an  altitude  of  11,300  ft. 
About  three  fifths  of  the  state  consists  of  roll* 
ing  table-lands  in  the  E.,  which  are  generally 
treeless  and  often  ill  adapted  to  irrigation. 
The  streams  which  traverse  these  table-lands, 
however,  are  generally  lined  with  oottonwood, 
willow,  and  other  similar  trees.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Gallatin,  Je^erson,  and  Madison, 
here  called  the  Three  Forks,  which  unite  and 
form  the  Missouri.  Besides  these  are  the  Yel- 
lowstone, MuBselabell,  Milk,  Teton,  Sun,  and 
Maria's  rivers,  etc.  Flathead  Lake  is  the  only 
considerable  lake.     The  Tellowitone  Natitnuu 
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P«rk  is  partly  within  Montana.  The  climate 
is  healthful.  Little  rain  falls,  and  in  most  of 
the  state  irrigation  is  necessary.  Much  snow 
falls  on  the  moimtainB,  particularly  in  the 
NW.  tusin.  The  average  yearly  temperature 
of  the  valley  regions  is  about  48",  the  mercury 
TB.TPly  rising  above  80°  in  summer,  but  in  some 
parts   often   descending  to   40°   below   lero   in 

'  Gold  baa  been  found  in  every  portion  of  the 
state;  silver  ore,  iron  ore,  lignite  coal,  copper, 
lead,  grindstones,   petroleum,   zinc,   marble   of 


(ISIO),  $64,386,117,  including  copper,  |35,B60, 
966.  Principal  farm  crops  ( IBl  1 ) ,  wheat, 
12,299,000  bu.;  corn;  oats,  barley,  rye,  ftaiaeed, 
potatoes,  and  bay  were  also  important  crops. 
As  a  grazing  country  Itlontana  will  always 
maintain  a  high  rank,  the  "bunch  grass,"  so 
excellent  for  cattle,  covering  all  the  hillsides 
and  plains.  Indeed,  many  herds  are  turned 
'out  in  the  autumn  to  get  their  own  living 
through  the  winter,  and  springtime  finds  tbem 
in  good  condition.  The  state  poBBesaes  more 
sheep  and  produces  more  wool  than  any  in  the 
Union.  In  1911  there  were  4,650,000  sheep', 
producing  12,903,760  lb.  of  scoured  wool,  v^- 
ued  at  (6,968,025,  The  number  of  horaes  waa 
347,000;  milch  cows,  91,000;  other  cattle, 
732,000;  swine,  143,000.  The  refining  and 
smelting  of  copper  and  lead,  slaitghtering  and 
-  meat  packing,  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  timber,  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, flour  and  grist,  and  malt  liquors  are 
important  industries ;  factory  establishments 
(1900),  677;  capital  employed,  $44,588,000; 
value  products,  $73,272,000. 

The  leading  educational  institutions :  State 
Univ.,  Missoula;  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte 
City;  State  Normal  School,  Dillon;  SUte  Deaf 
and  Dumb  School,  Boulder  City;  Montana 
Wesleyan  Univ.,   Helena. 

Montana  had  had  a  few  settlers,  mostly 
trappers  and  hunters  and  some  missionaries, 
for  many  years  before  its  organization  as  a 
territory,  but  its  growth  dates  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  there,  1861.  It  was  a  part  of 
Idaho  Territory  till  May  26,  1864,  when  it  was 
organized  sa  a  separate  territory.  Aft^r  the 
diMOvery  of  gold,  people  Bocked  in  from  alt 
quarters.  It  was  once  a  favorite  hunting 
ground  for  hunters  and  trappers,  and  Fort  Ben- 
ton, on  Missouri  River,  at  the  bead  of  naviga- 
tion,, was  a  fur-trading  post.  The  territory 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1889.  On  October  15,  1892,  the  surplus 
lands  of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  in  S. 
Montana,  aggregating  about  1,800,000  acres, 
were  opened  to  settlement. 

HontMielU  (m&n-tft-iieile),  Oinseppe,  1813- 
62;  Italian  statesman  and  poet;  b.  Fuccechio, 
Tuscany;  practiced  as  an  advocate,  1837-39; 
edited  in  Pisa  the  Italia,  a,  journal,  1847 ;  bo- 
came  Prof,  of  Civil  and  Commercial  Law  in 
the  Univ.  of  Pisa,  1848;  took  part  in  the  Bevo- 
lution  of  1848,  and  served  with  valor  in  the 
field;  on  the  fiight  of  the  grand  duke,  1840, 
was  chosen  triumvir  with  Guerazzi  and  MaE- 
alni.  When  the  restoration  took  place  he  went 
Into  exile,  retiuning  1869,    He  published  vol- 


umM  Dt  memoirs,  "  Camma,"  a  tragedy,  lyric 
poems,  etc. 

Hon'tanJsta,  sect  of  the  second  century,  so 
called  after  Montanua  of  Phrygia,  who  abt. 
160  announced  himself  as  a  prophet  who  was 
to  carry  Christianity  to  perfection.  He  taught 
a  permanent  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
Paraclete,  manifesting  itself  by  prophetic  ec- 
stasies and  visions,  demanded  the  most  rigid 
asceticism,  and  represented  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium  as  very  near  at  hand.  His 
followers  found  a  EealouB  and  gifted  advocate 
in  Tertullinn.  They  were  cmjTOsed  especially 
by  the  Alexandrian  school.  They  were  numer- 
ous in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  Constantinople 
and  Carthage. 

MontBuk  (mCn-tAk')  Point,  high,  fertile  head- 
land, the  extreme  E.  point  of  Long  Island ;  a 
pdrt  of  the  township  of  E.  Hampton,  Suffolk 
Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Montauk 
Indians,  now  extinct,  and  of  the  convalescent 
camp  for  soldiers  returned  from  the  Cuban 
campaign  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  1898. 

Mont  Blanc  (mOA  blBA'),  one  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  15,750  ft.  high,  and  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Europe  except  Mt.  Elbruz  in  the  Cau- 
6asus.  It  is  a  long  ellipse  of  granite  and 
crystalline  schists,  standing  at  the  angle  where 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  meet,  the  prin- 
cipal peak  being  in  France.  It  is  covered  with 
an  ice  cap  so  thick  that  a  horizontal  shaft 
driven  in  at  40  ft.  below  the  highest  point  to 
a  distance  oi  76  ft.  with  lateral  drifts  did  not 
reach  the  rock.  From  this  mass  of  ice  extend 
numerous  glaciers  down  the  valleys,  in  some 
cases  to  an  elevation  of  only  3,600  ft.  The  line 
of  perpetual  snow  extends  down  to  8,600  ft. 
The  draina^  is  into  both  the  KhOne  and  Po. 
The  ascent  is  dangerous  and  fatiguing,  requir- 
ing two  days,  starting  from  Chamouni  (eleva- 
tion 3.445  ft.)  on  the  N.,  and  spending  the 
first  night  at  Grands  Mulets  111,335  ft.).  An 
observatory  for  meteorologic  and  astronomic 
work  was  erected  near  the  apex,  1803. 

Montcalm  [m&A-kBlm'),  Louis  Joseph  Saint- 
Veian  (Marquis  de),  1712-50;  French  military 
oiUcer;  b.  near  Nimes;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
took  chief  command  of  the  French  troops  in 
Canada,  1756,  and  captured  Fort  Ontario  (Os- 
wego) and,  1757,  Fort  William  Henry  (Lake 
George) ;  occupied  Fort  Ticonderoga,  1766,  and 
repulsed  the  British  under  Abercrombie.  On 
July  31,  1759,  he  repulsed  Wolfe,  on  the  Mont^ 
morency,  Canada,  and,  September  13th,  gave 
battle  to  the  Britiah  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham in  the  rear  of  Quebec.  Here  Wolfe  tell, 
victorious,  and  here  Montcnlm  received  a  mor- 
tal wound. 

Mont' Cenis  (mOili  si-nS'),  mountain  pass  of 
the  Alps;  on  the  boundary  between  the  Italian 
province  of  Turin  and  the  French  department 
of  Savoic,  at  the  junction  of  the  Graian  and 
Cottian  Alps;  forms  a  plateau  6,773  ft.  high, 
with  a  peak  11,451  ft,  high.  In  1803-10  Na- 
poleon I  laid  a  carriage  road  over  the  plateau, 
connecting  France  with  Italy.  The  famous 
tunnel  was  begun  1857,  completed  1870,  and 
opened  for  traffic  1871.    It  is  8  m.  long,  Ir^C 
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Ing  only  30  jda.     The  cost  wu  £3,000,000. 
Trains  run  through  in  ftbout  twenty 
Bee  FmtJVB,  Coi.  de. 

Hont  de  Piit<  (At  pe-B-ta'),  Fr.,  Mount  of 
Pity,  or  Oompaaaion,  institution  for  loaning 
money  at  a  low  interest  to  the  poor,  pledges 
being  taken  for  security.  The  earliest  seems  to 
have  been  that  at  Padua,  founded  1401.  The 
Monti  di  Pieti  at  Rome  are  among  the  best 
managed  in  the  world.  The  Mont  de  Fiiti  niay 
be  regarded  as  a  public  system  of  pawnbroker- 
age.  A  similar  system  has  prevailed  in  China 
for  ages. 

Monte  Carlo   (mOn'tft  kar'td).     See  Mokaco. 

Monte  CAssina  {kKa-se'nO}.    See  Cassiho. 

Honte  Ciisto  (kres'tA),  Italian  island,  be- 
tween Corsica  and  Tuscany,  30  m.  S.  of  Elba ; 
rendered  famous  by  Alexandre  Dumas's  ro- 
mance, "  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  It  is 
a  conical  rock  of  granite,  6  m.  In  circumfer- 
ence, 2,093  ft.  high;  long  tmiobabited,  but, 
1874,  made  a  pensi  colony. 

Honteflore  (m6n-t«-fe-Q're),  Sir  Moses  Hsylm, 
I764-1SS5;  English  philanthropist]  b.  Leghorn, 
Italy,  of  Hebrew  parents;  at  an  early  age  was 
taken  to  England ;  rose  to  promineDce  as  a 
merchant  and  broker  on  the  London  Btock  Ex- 
change; in  1624  retired  from  business,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  an  unusually  long 
life  to  works  of  charity  and  to  the  personal 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
all  parte  of  the  world.  In  1837  he  was 
knignted  by  the  queen;  1846,  a  baronetcy  was 
conferred  on  him.  In  1846  he  pleaded  before 
Emperor  Nicholas  at  8t.  Petersburg  in  favor 
of  his  people;  1S55,  brought  assistance  to  those 
who  were  suffering  from  the  fsmine  in  Syria; 
1858,  traveled  over  Europe  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful endeavor  to  secure  tne  release  of  Edgar 
Mortara,  who  had  been  forcibly  converted  to 
Bomen  Catholicism.  In  memory  of  his  wife 
he  founded  at  Ramsgate  the  Judith  Monteflore 
College  for  the  training  of  Jewish  divines. 

Montdeone  ili  Calabria  (in&D-ta-la-&'n&  de 
k&-lll'brS-ll),  town;  province  of  Catanzaro,  It- 
sly;  11  m.  E.  of  Tropea;  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hipponium  of  Magna  Onecia;  was 
known  under  the  Romans  as  Viho  Valentia, 
and  took. a  prominent  part  in  the  Neapolitan 
wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Pop.  of  commune 
(ISOl)    12,997. 

Montenegro  (m9n-tft-nfi'gr&),  Servian,  Cbna 
GoRA,  "Black  Mountain,"  a  formerindependent 
kingdom  of  Europe;  bounded  by  Dalmatia,  Her- 
zegovina, and  Albania;  area,  5,603  no.  m.;  pop. 
(1917)  438,789;  capital,  Cettinje;  chief  towns, 
Podgoritza,  Niksic,  Dulcigno,  Antivari,  Kolit- 
i<hine,  NiM^osch,  Dnnilovgmd.  The  country  is 
n  mass  of  rugged  and  lofty  mountnins,  with 
dense  forests.  The  loftiest  pealc,  Kutsch-Kom, 
is  9,250  ft.  high.  The  peojjle  are  occupied  with 
agriculture,  bunting,  and  ^hing.  There  was  no 
standing  army,  but  every  Montenegrin  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  ^cara  of  ago  owed  military 
aerrioe,  and  the  king  could  in  a  few  days  put 
under  arms  from  30,000  to  00.000  men.  The 
exports  ar«  cattle,  sheep,  nfmXn,  scodono  (a 
dyewood),   insecticide   powder,   smoked   meat, 
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fish,  cheese,  skins,  and  wool.  When  Serria 
was  conquered  by  Bayeiid  I,  1389,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  uu' 
der  the  lead  of  Balsba,  aon-iu'law  of  the  slain 
Servian  King  Lazarus,  and  have  since  main- 
tained their  independence.  The  country  has 
often  been  overrun  by  Turkish  armies,  the  in- 
habitants almost  exterminated,  and  the  capital 
several  times  captured  and  burned.  The  mde- 
pendence  of  the  Montenegrins  was  formally 
,  acknowledged  by  the  Sultan,  1878.  Peter  the 
Great  made  an  intimate  alliance  with  thero, 
1710.  For  more  than  300  years  their  govern- 
ment was  theocratic,  the  metropolitan  (Vlad- 
ika)  of  Cettinje  exercising  despotic  authority; 
but  it  became  a  hereditary  oonotitutional  mgn- 
archy.  In  1914  Montoiegro  declared  war  on 
Austria-Hungary  in  support  of  Servia,  attacked 
by  Auatria-Hunpiry. 

Late  in  1915  it  was  overrun  by  the  Germans 
aud  Austrians;  Jan.  13,  1916,  tLe  latt«r  cap- 
tured Cettinji'  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Bordeaux,  Prance;  King  Nicholas 
J,  was  deposed  by  the  National  AaBembly,  Dec.  1, 
1918;  French  troops  occupied  the  o^ital,  Deo. 
22,  following;  and  Montenegro  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe  as  an  independent  country 
when  it  became  part  of  Servia  and  so  of  the  new- 
ly organized  Jugo-Slavia  (q-v.),  April  20, 1919. 

Hontepin  (m9A-tft-pftA'),  Xavler  Aymon  de, 
18£4-1902;  French  novelist;  b.  Apremont, 
Hairte-SaOne;  founded  the  newspaper  Le  Ca- 
nard, 1848 ;  contributed  to  the  anti- revolution- 
ary Le  Pamphlet  aud  Le  Lampion,  and  pub- 
lished satirical  pamphlets.  He  produced  nearly 
350  novels.  Beudes  these,  he  wrote,  alone  or 
with  collaborators,  more  than  twenty  plays. 

Monterey  (m6n-t*-ra'),  city  in  Monterey  Co., 
Cal.;  on  Monterey  Bay;  60  m,  by  sea  from  San 
Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  line 
of  steamships;  has  a  capacious  harbor,  abso- 
lutely safe  in  any  weather;  is  noted  for  its  de- 
Ijehtful  climate;  was  formerly  the  state  camtaL 
l^e  famous  old  mission  church,  Colton  Eall, 
where  the  state  constitution  was  signed,  and 
the  old  custom  house  are  still  preserved.  Pop. 
IIOIO)   4,923. 

Monterey,  capital  of  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico;  in  a  valley  or  small  plain,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  There  is  a  large  trade,  especially  with 
the  U.  8.,  and  the  town  has  considerable  manu- 
facturing establishments,  including  a  laige  one 
for  woolen  goods,  breweries,  tanyards,  etc  The 
climate  is  dry  and  healthful,  though  warm  in 
the  summer  months.  A  settlement  was  formed 
here  probably  as  early  as  1681 ;  it  was  called 
Leon,  1584,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
Nuevo  Leon;  and  the  present  name  was  adopt- 
ed, 1696.  The  city  was  captured  by  U.  S.  forces 
under  Oen.  Taylor,  1346.    Pop.  (1900)  62,266. 

Hon'te  Bo'sa,  mountain  in  the  Alps,  exceed- 
ed in  elevation  only  by  Mt,  Blanc;  on  the 
boundary  between  toe  Swiss  canton  of  Valais 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  at  the  junction  be- 
tween the  Pennine  and  Lepontio  Alps.  It 
rises  in  nine  peaks,  the  four  central  ones  of 
which  are  more  than  14,000  ft.  high,  the  high- 
eat,  Uie  Dulourspitie,  having  an  altitude  of 
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15,217  ft.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  mines  are  that  time  had  aHy  9,000  inhabitanta.  Ite  coin- 
worked.  Tha  DufouTBpitze  wag  ajscended  for  mercial  pnuperitj  began,  1836.  Pop.  (1908) 
the  first  time,  1S6S.  316,000. 


(Baron  de},  1689-1766;  French 
historian  and  political  philoiopher;  b.  Ch&teau 
de  la  Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  whence  be  derived 
the  title  he  bore  during  his  youth — Baron  de  U 
BrMe;  was  educated  for  the  law;  in  1714  be- 
came Councilor  of  the  Farlement  of  Bordeaux, 
and,  1716,  Preudeut;' acquired  celebrity  b;  hia 
"  Pendan  Letters,"  profcsaedly  written  by  a  Per- 
sian traveling  in  France,  and  satirizing  society 
and  institutions;  was  elected  to  the  Academy, 
1728.  He  spent  several  yeara  in  England  study- 
methods  of  government;  returned,  1731; 
Elished,  1734,  "  Causes  of  the  Qreatness  and 
ulence  of  the  Romans  " ;  174B,  "  The  Spirit 
of  Laws,"  his  greatest  work;  1T50,  "  Defense  of 
the  Spirit  of  I^ws,"  in  answer  to  objections  to 
the  former.  . 

Honteveide  {mSD-t&-ver'dB),  CUndio,  1568- 
1643;  Italian  composer;  b.  Cremona;  was  the 
first  to  discover  and  employ  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  its  inversions;  also  the 
chord  of  the  ninth  and  the  principle  of  suspen- 
■ions.  Be  composed  many  operas,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  truly  dramatic  music 
in  oontradistinctloQ  to  the  uien  all-prevailing 
contrapuntal  style  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  com- 
posers. In  the  orchestra  he  also  made  inno- 
vations and  improvements.  In  1608,  at  the 
performance  of  his  "  Orfeo,"  he  employed 
thirty-six  instruments. 

Monterideo  (mSu-tA-vId'e-fl) ,  capital  of  Chip- 
pewa Co.,  Minn.;  at  the  junction  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Minnesota  rivers;  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Sioux  Indian  outbreak,  1862,  and  is 
near  the  spot,  now  marked  by  an  imposing  mon- 
ument, where  Little  Crow  surrendered  a  larj^ 
body  of  hoetilea  and  several  hundred  white 
prisoners.    Pop.   (1910)   3,0S0. 

Montevideo,  capital  of  Uruguay:  on  a  small 
bay  of  the  N.  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
bay,  about  21  m.  long  and  wide,  forms  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Plata;  It  is,  however,  open  to 
winds  from  the  8E.,  and  it  will  not  admit  ves- 
sels of  over  16  ft,  draught;  larger  ships  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  form^  by  the  mouth  of  the 
estnary.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
of  B.  America.  Among  the  public  ediUces  are 
the  cathodral,  municipal  building,  government 
palace.  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
Soils  Theater.  Victoria  and  Villa  del  Cerro,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  contain  many 
slaughter  houses  and  establishments  for  curing 
hides.  Cerro  has, large  drydocks.  Montevideo 
absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  Uru- 
guay, and  to  some  extent  the  trade  in  transit 
to  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers;  numerous 
regular  lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with  Europe, 
H.  America,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  moat  important  exports  are  hides, 
jerked  beef,  and  other  bovine  products,  and 
wool.  The  ci^  has  few  important  manufac- 
tures. Montevideo  was  founded,  1728,  and  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period  was  little  more  than  a 
fort  and  settlement,  dependent  on  Buenos  Aires. 
It  became  the  eapibil  of  Uruguay,  1828,  but  at 


Hontei  (mOn'tSz),  Uarie  Dolores  Eliia  Ko- 
MUuu  (Countess  of  Landsfeld),  known  as 
Lola  Mohtez,  1816-61;  Irish  adventuress;  b. 
Limerick;  was  the  daughter  of  an  ensign  named 
Gilbert;  was  married,  1837,  to  a  Capt.  James, 
from  whom  she  soon  separated;  appeared  as  a 
dofuetue  in  Paris, 1840;  went,  1840,  to  Munich, 
where  she  became  mistress  of  King  Louis  and 
received  the  title  of  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  She 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  tlie  country  by  the  outbreaks 
of  1848;  went  to  the  U.  8.,  1861;  appeared  for 
some  years  as  an  actress  and  lecturer;  and  pub- 
lished her  "  Autobiography,"  besides  other  writ- 
ings. 

Hontenuna  (mOn-t^-zA'ma]  n,  also  written 
MoTECZUUA,  abt.  147A-I6B0;  last  Aztec  war 
chief,  or  "emperor,"  of  ancient  Mexico;  was 
the  son  of  AxayacatI,  a  former  chief;  was  early 
noted  as  a  warrior,  and,  it  would  appear,  was 
also  a  priest;  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  uncle 
Ahuizott,  1603,  at  which  time  Tenochtitlan 
(Mexico)  was  the  most  powerful  city  of  the  pla- 
teau, with  far-reaching  authority.  When  Cortes 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  1619,  Montezuma  sent  him 
gifts,  but  tried  to  persuade  bim  from  going  to 
Tenochtitlan,  but,  when  the  Spaniard  insisted, 
received  him  well,  believing  bim  to  be,  as  he 
pretended,  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
Spain.  Ffaring  an  outbreak  of  the  people,  Cor- 
tes seized  Montezuma  and  confined  him  as  a 
hostage.  The  people  rose  in  revolt  and  attacked 
the  Spanish  quarters;  at  the  request  of  Cortes, 
MonteKuma  appeared  on  the  wall  and  attempt- 
ed to  pacify  tbem,  but  was  stoned,  and  fell  lactk 
mortally  wounded. 

Montfancon  {mOA-f6-kOA'},  Bernard  d^  1866- 
1741;  French  classical  scholar;  b.  Soulaye,  Lan- 
guedoc;  after  serving  in  the  army,  entered, 
1675,  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Baint- 
Maur;  settled,  1701,  in  Paris;  published,  1708, 
ths  "  Pal£B(waphia  Gneca,"  ^  which  he  be- 
came the  :^under  of  scientific  paleography  i 
also,  "  Antiquity  Explained  and  Represented  in 
Figures,"  "Monuments  of  the  French  Mon- 
archy," and  other  works. 

Mont'fort,  Simon  of  (Earl  of  Leicester), 
abt.  1208-^;  English  statesman;  b.  France; 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  vanquisher  of  the 
Albigenses;  obtained  the  honor  of  Leicester,  in- 
herited from  his  maternal  grandmother,  an  Kng- 
lish  lady,  and,  1239,  had  it  formally  granted  by 
King  Ilenry  HI,  after  bis  marriage  with  the 
king's  sister;  was  for  many  years  Governor  of 
Gasconj.  In  England  he  took  the  part  of  the 
barons  against  the  king  in  the  wars  of  Henry 
Ill's  reign;  compelled  the  king  to  sign  the  prO' 
visions  of  Oxford,  1268,  and,  1202,  became  the 
leader  of  the  baronial  party;  dictated  terms  at 
the  victory  of  Lewes,  1264;  summoned  the  Par- 
liament of  1266,  at  which  knights  of  the  shire 
and  the  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were 
admitted — the  germ  of  the  future  House  of 
Commons;  became  justiciary  of  England.  He 
was  attadced  bv  Edward.  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Evesham,  and  tnere  defeated  and  slain. 
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Hontfoit    (m«A-fCr'),    Simon    (Comte    de), 

and  Comte  de  Toulouae,  abt  1150-121S; 
French  military  officerj  took  part  in  the  fourth 
cniaade  against  the  Albigenses,  12Q8,  and  be- 
came famous  for  the  unheard-of  cruelty  with 
which  he  suppressed  this  movement.  In  1213 
he  took  Toulouse  from  Count  Baymond,  but 
waa  afterwards  driven  from  the  city,  and  when 
he  returned  to  beeiege  it  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  from  the  wall. 

Montgolfier  (mCii-g6I-fe-fl') ,  Joseph  Michel, 
1740-1810,  and  Jacques  titienne,  1746-99 ;  joint 
! .__g  ^j  jijg  balloon;   b.  Vidalon-168-Anno- 


nay, 

fled  atmospheric  air,  ascended  from  Annonay, 
1782,  and  the  invention  brought  them  fame  and 
honor.    Joseph  also  invented  the  water  ram. 

HontgDin'ei7,  Gabriel  (Comte  de),  abt.  1530- 
74;  French  military  officer;  was  an  officer  in 
the  Scotch  Guards,  at  Paris;  fatally  wounded 
King  Henry  II  in  a  tournament,  1559;  traveled 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  where  he  became  a 
Protestant;  returned  to  France  and  took  part 
in  the  Huguenot  wars,  winning  great  distinc- 
tion; began  war  in  Normandy,  but  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  in  Paris. 

HontgomeTT,  James,  lTTl-!S64i  Scottish 
poet;  b.  Irvine,  Ayrshire;  apprenticed  to  a  gro- 
cer, but  ran  away,  1789,  and,  1792,  became  clerk 
to  Joseph  Oales,  a  famous  journalist,  of  Shef- 
field; founded  The  Sheffield  Irit,  which  he  ed- 
ited, 1704-1826.  In  1835  he  received  a  penEion, 
and  declined  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Ed- 
inburgh. His  principal  works  are  "  Prison 
Amusements,"  written  during  an  imprisonuient 
for  seditious  libel;  "  The  West  Indies,"  an  anti- 
slavery  poem;  "The  World  Before  the  Flood," 
"  Greenland,"  "  Prose  by  a  Poet,"  "  Lectures 
on  Poetry  and  English  Literature,"  "  Original 

Uontgomerr,  Richard,  1738-76;  American 
military  officer;  b.  SwotiIb,  Ireland;  entered  the 
English  army,  and,  1757,  was  ordered  to  Hali- 
fax; served  in  various  Canadian  campaigns; 
also  fought  in  the  campaigns  against  Marti- 
nique and  Havana.  In  1772  he  sold  his  commis- 
sion and  purchased  a  farm  at  Kind's  Bridge, 
now  in  Hew  York  City,  and  married  Janet, 
daughter  ol  Robert  R.  Livingston.  In  May, 
1776,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  First 
Provincial  Congress  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
June  was  made  brigadier  general  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Through  the  illness  of  Uen. 
Schuyler  the  command  of  the  campaign  into 
Canada  devolved  on  him.  After  his  successea 
at  St  John,  Chambly,  and  Montreal  he  was 
made  major  general.  He  was  killed  while  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  Quebec,  December  31,  1775. 
In  1818  his  body  was  removed  to  New  York 
aty  and  buried  in  St  Paul's  Chapel. 

Hontzomery,  capital  of  State  ot  Alabama 
and  of  Montgomery  Co.;  on  the  Alabama  River; 
180  m.  NE.  of  Mobile,  with  which  it  has  steam- 
boat communication  all  the  year.  It  Is  built 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  river,  and  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  and  yellow-pine  and  hardwood 
timber  region.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  Govt,  build- 
ing,  handsoqie-  Bt«t«  capitol,    city  inflrmary, 
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Chamberlain  School  for  Girls,  and  the  suburban 
parks  Riverside  and  Highland  Hill.  Extensive 
deposits  of  cool  and  iron  are  within  easy  reach 
by  rail  and  water,  and  the  city  is  connected 
with  the  heart  of  the  timber  region  by  a 
narrow-gauge  railway.  The  river  tonnage  of 
freight  averages  600,000  tons  annually,  and  tha 
aggregate  business  of  the  city  exceeds  $40,000,- 
000  in  value  annually.  Besides  the  industries 
connected  with  the  cotton,  coal,  iron,  and  tim- 
ber production,  there  are  brickyards,  flour  mills, 
and  carriage  and  wagon,  ice,  candy,  fertilizer, 
cigar,  soap,  papeT-b(»i:,  vinegar,  cracker,  and 
other  factories.     Pop.    (1910)   38,136. 

UDnth,  period  of  time  roughly  correspond- 
ing in  length  to  one  revolution  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth — 29  days  12  hours  44  minutes 
2.8  seconds.  Months  were  at  first,  therefore, 
reckoned  as  alternately  29  and  30  days  long, 
lunar  months  falling  short  of  the  length  of  a 
year  by  aliout  Hi  days. 

Uontholon  (mOA-tO-lOA') ,  Cliailes  Tristan 
(Comte  and  Mftrquis  de),  178Z-15o3;  French 
military  officer;  b.  Paris;  entered  the  army, 
1798;  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
W(^am,  180B;  was  attached  to  the  personal 
staff  of  Napoleon;  followed  him  to  St.  Helena, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors.  After 
1830  he  reentered  the  French  ai-my;  took  part 
in  the  attempt  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Boulogne,  and  was  condemned  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment,  but  regained  his  liberty  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  connection 
with  Gen.  Oourgand,  he  published  "  Memoirs 
Toward  the  History  of  France  Under  Napo- 
leon, Dictated  by  Himself,"  and  "  Account  of 
the  Captivity  of  Napoleoa" 

UonU  (m&n'te),  Vincenzo,  1764-1828;  Ital- 
ian poet;  b.  Alfonsine,  near  Ravenna;  became 
secretary  to  Prince  Luigi  Bracchi,  himself  sec- 
retary to  Pope  Pius  VI;  under  Napoleon  ob- 
tained at  Milan  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
executive  directory;  thence  was  sent  to  Bologna 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic; 
after  the  Russo-Austrian  invasion,  1799,  fled  to 
Paris.  He  later  became  professor  in  the  Brera 
at  MUan,  and,  1803,  of  Italian  Rhetoric  in  the 
Univ.  of  Pavia.  In  1605  Kapoleon  named  him 
historian  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  His  works 
include  the  tragedies  "  Aristodemo  "  and  "  Gal- 
eotto  !Manfredi7'  an  elegant  translation  of  tha 
"  Iliad,"  the  poems  "  Cantica  in  morte  di  Ugo 
Easville  "  (on  the  death  of  tlie  representative  of 
the  French  Republic,  who  had  been  assassinated 
at  Rome),  "  I.a  Musognia,"  and  "  I.a  Feroni- 
ade,"  satiric  attacks  on  the  French  Revolution, 

Hontmoiency  (mOA-mO-raa-se'),  surname  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  French  family,  traced 
back  as  far  as  950  to  Bouchard,  Sire  de  Mont- 
morency, a  great  French  feudatory,  nephew  ol 
Edred,  King  of  England.  The  Montmorencies 
were  long  Known  as  the  premier  barons  of 
France,  and  among  those  of  his  name  were  six 
gmnd  constables,  twelve  marshals,  four  ad- 
mirals, many  canlinals,  generals,  ^and  cham- 
berlains, and  other  high  magnates.    Belgium  and 
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Luxemburg  have  rtill  several  princely  knd 
ducal  lines  of  thia  familj.  Its  moBt  distin- 
guished membere  follow ;  Anne  ( firgt  Due 
de  Montmorency) ,  W02-1567;  Freocb  military 
officer;  b.  Chantilly;  vaa  one  of  the  leading 
generaU  in  the  wan  of  Francis  I;  gained  re- 
nown for  his  gallantry  at  Marie^no  and 
U^zieres,  and  was  captured  with  Francis  at 
Pavia,  1525.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Charles  V  he  commanded  with  such  success  that 
be  was  appointed  by  Francis  Constable  of 
France.  In  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  defeated 
and  captured  at  St.-Quentiii,  15S7.  During  the 
first  Huguenot  wars  he  commanded  the  royal 
army.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  15B2,  but  was  soon  released.  In  1563  he 
drove  the  English  from  Havre,  and  fought  with 
Conde  at  Saint-Denis.  He  was  fatally  wound- 
ed in  the  latter  engagement  Henbt  (fourth 
and  last  Due  de  MontmorenOT),  1595^1632; 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  b.  Chantiily;  when 
sixteen  years  old  became  Admiral  of  France 
and  Viceroy  of  Canada;  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Italy  and  against  the  Huguenots;  took 
part  iu  the  rebellion  of  Gaston  of  Orleans;  and 
was  executed  by  order  of  Richelieu  at  Toulouse. 

Hontmotency,  Palli  of,  beautiful  cascade  in 
the  Montmorency  River;  8  m.  NE,  of  Quebec. 
Tlie  river  rises  in  Snow  Lake,  Montmorency 
Co.,  and  flows  S.  for  more  than  30  m.,  emptying 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  being  joined  b^ 
Des  Neiges  River.  About  a  mile  above  the  preci- 
pice of  Z50  ft.,  over  which  the  waters  take  their 
final  leap,  are  the  natural  steps,  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  water  on  the  rock.  At  the  base 
of  the  steps  or  terraces  is  a  narrow,  water-worn 
channel  tnrough  which  the  strcHm  rushes  as  in 
a  milirace  over  cascades  and  through  seething 
pools.    The  road  to  the  falls  passes  torough  the 


,  when  be  prevent 
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from  landing. 

Hontpelfer  (mOnt-pe'lI-^) ,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  of  Washington  Co.;  on 
the  Winooski  River;  40  m.  SE.  of  Burlington; 
was  made  tbe  state  capital,  1805;  principal  in- 
dustry, the  quarrying  of  the  celebrated  Barre 
granite;  other  industries,  the  manufacture  of 
sawmill,  candy-making,  and  other  machinery, 
leather,  organ  and  piano  springs,  and  clothes 
wrinsers  and  washing  machines.  Besides  the 
granite  Capitol,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Ag- 
riculture, tbe  city  contains  a  U.  S.  Govt,  build- 
ing, Wood  Art  Gallery,  Washington  Methodist 
Seminary,  Heaton  Honpital,  Montpelier  and 
Kellogg-Hubbard  libraries,  and  other  Institu- 
tions.   Pop.   (1910)  7,858. 

Motttpenier  <mSfl-p£lly&'),  capital  of  the 
department  of  H&rault,  France;  on  the  Lez;  0 
m.  N.  of  the  Mediterranean  and  76  m.  WNW. 
of  Marseilles.  Its  promenades  afford  the  most 
splendid  views  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  tbe  Alps.  Remarkable  among  its 
buildings  are  tbe  cathedral  and  the  aqueduct, 
a;id  among  its  institutions  its  medical  school, 
founded  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Arabian  physi- 
cians and,  1289,  incorporated,  with  its  schools 
of  law  and  arts,  as  a  university;  a  botanical 
garden,  tlM  Oiat  estftblisbed  in  France,  and 
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many  excellent  collections  are  connected  with 
the  school.  Montpellier  baa  large  distilleriea 
and  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cottons,  and 
it  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  wine,  olive 
oil,  fruits,  and  grain.    Pop,  (1908)   77,114 

Montpensier  (mOA-pHA-s^-A'),  Aitne  Marie 
LonlM  I'Oileana  (Duchesse  de) ,  known  as 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  1827-93;  French  prin- 
cess; daughter  of  Oaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIII.  During  the  wara  of  tbe 
Fronde,  1849-52,  she  sided  with  the  Frondeura, 
and  showed  masculine  boldness  and  capacity. 
In  1662  she  commanded  the  expedition  sent  to 
Orleans,  forced  her  way  into  the  city  by  ona 
gate  while  the  royalists  were  vainly  seeking  ad- 
mission at  another,  and  won  over  the  authori- 
ties. She  assisted  Condti  at  the  battle  of  the 
Porte  St.Antoine,  July  2d,  by  causing  the  royal 
troops  to  be  fired  on  from  the  Bastile.  Ban- 
ished after  the  reSstablishment  of  Louis  XlV'a 
authority  in  Paris,  she  employed  her  exile  in  tha 
composition  of  her  "  MSmoires."  She  returned 
to  Paris,  1660;  in  1669  fell  in  love  with  Lauiun, 
and  after  bis  release  from  prison  was  secretly 
married  to  him.  Lauzun  soon  behaved  so  badly 
that  she  forbade  him  ber  presence,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  religiim. 

Montpcnsiet,  Autoine  Marie  Phillppa  Lonla 
d'Otlians  (Due  de),  1824-00;  French  prince; 
youngest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe;  -a.ftM* 
serving  in  Algeria,  married,  1846,  the  sister  of 
Isabella  II  of  Spain,  an  alliance  which  gave 
rise  to  serious  complications;  was  made  captain 
generaf  of  the  Spanish  army,  18S8.  In  1870  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
rival  candidate,  IKnt  Enrique  de  Bourbon, 
brother  of  Isabella's  husband,  naving  disparaged 
him,  was  challenged  by  Montpensier,  and  killed. 
The  duke  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  banish- 
ment and  a  fine  of  98,000.  In  1671  he  was  ex- 
iled for  refusing  allegiance  to  King  Amadeus, 
but  soon  returned  to  Madrid.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella,  married  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
1864. 

Hontieal  (mSnt-r^-af),  literally.  Mount 
Boyal,  city  in  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
ranking  first  in  the  Dominion  in  population, 
wealth,  commercial  importance,  and  political 
influence;  on  tbe  island  of  Montreal;  formed 
at  tbe  junction  of  the  Ottawa  River  with  the 
St.  Lawrence;  180  m.  by  water  SW.  of  Quebec 
It  occupies  a  commanding  position  at  the 
highest  point  of  ocean  navigation,  and  the  be- 
gining  of  a  vast  system  of  railways  and  canals 
that  ramifies  throughout  Canada.  The  older 
part  of  the  city  lies  at  the  base  of  a  hill, 
whose  crest,  known  as  Mount  Royal  (a  publlo 
park),  is  790  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
There  are  many  open  squares  scattered  through 
tbe  city,  and  the  principal  onei,  such  as  Ix>- 
minion  Square,  Victoria  Square,  Place  Viger, 
and  St.  Louis  Square,  are  adorned  with  ponds, 
fountains,  and  flowers.  Mount  Royal  Park 
comprises  nearly  600  acres.  Farther  E.,  on  a 
high  level  ground,  is  Fare  Lafontaine.  Tbe 
third  park  is  on  St.  Helen's  Island.  The  prin- 
cipal  products   manufactured   are  sugar,   cot- 


ton, flour,  malt  liquors,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and 
iron  and  steel  goods.    Tbe  city  is  the  chief  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  ~ 
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minion.  It  ia  the  loTgest  cheese  market  in  the 
world,  bax  on  enonnoos  trade  in  butter  and 
other  dairy  productn,  and  is  the  center  of 
the  grain-export  trade  of  Canada,  shipping 
vreat  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
flour  and  meal,  lard,  meats,  etc.  It  contains 
the  largest  wholesale  houBcs,  the  leading  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions,  and  the  head- 

Juarters  of  the  two  great  railway  systems,  the 
Canadian  Paciflo  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  A 
government  system,  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
connects  the  city  with  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Situated  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  in 
the  summer  aeason,  and  having  Boston  and 
Portland,  St.  John,  New  Brunawick,  and  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  as  winter  ports  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  closed,  it  holds  the  key  to  the 
commercial  movement  the  year  round.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge,  constructed,  1896-99,  at  a  coat 
of  920,000,000. 

Ttie  8it«  of  the  city  waa  visited  by  Cartier, 
1S36,  and  named  Mount  Royal;  was  made  a 
trading  station  by  Champlain,  1614 ;  was  for- 
mally founded  by  Maisonncuve,  1342,  and 
named  Vilie  Marie  de  Montreal.  It  shortly  be- 
came an  important  center  of  traffic  in  spite  of 
the  endeavors  of  the  authorities  at  Quebec  to 
prevent  it.  The  early  days  of  the.  city  were 
full  of  warfare  with  the  Indians,  varied  by 
more  civilized  but  scarcely  less  bitter  diplo- 
matic strife  between  the  religious  and  civil 
ftutboritiea  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  1741 
ibe  fortifications  of  the  city,  begun  1717,  were 
completed.  Nothtng  of  these  now  remains,  the 
growth  of  the  city  having  long  since  compelled 
their  demolition.  It  was  to  Montreal  that 
Gov.  de  Vaudreuil  retreated  after  Montcalm's 


September  7,  1760,  the  entry  of  the  British 
troops  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
During  the  war  between  the  K.  American  colo- 
niea  and  Great  Britain  (in  17TG),  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  leader  of  a  division  of  the 
Continental  army,  invaded  Canada  and  cap- 
tured Montreal.  ■  Since  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  excitement  connected  with  the  re- 
bellion of  1837,  the  history  of  the  city  has 
been  that  of  evcT-increasiiig  growth  and  proa- 
perity.     Pop.  600,000. 

HontroM',  James  Groluun  {first  Marquis  of), 
1612-60;  Scottish  military  officer;  b.  Mon- 
trose; joined  the  Covenanters,  1S37 ;  after 
some  successes  against  the  royalists,  was  won 
over  to  the  king's  side,  1639;  was  created  a 
marquis,  and,  1644,  gathered  an  army  of  aliout 
6,000  men,  partly  Irish  mercenaries  and  partly 
Highlanders,  who  followed  him  from  hatred  of 
the  Campbells.  With  this  army  he  defeated 
the  Covenanters  several  times  with  great 
■laughter,  and  took  several  towns ;  but,  Sep- 
iemMr  13,  164G,  was  defeated  at  Philiphaugh; 
in  July,  1S46,  he  capitulated  at  Middleton,  and 
soon  after  left  Scotland  for  the  Continent.  In 
March,  1S50,  he  landed  at  the  Orkneys  with  a 
small  force  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  Charlee  IT, 
but  his  army  was  scattered,  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner,  condemned  to  death  as  s  traitor 
against  the   Covenant,   and    hanged   at   £din- 
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Hunts  (mOA),  Piena  ita  Guaat  (Sieur  da), 
abt.  1G60-1611;  French  explorer;  b.  Saintonge, 
France,  of  an  Italian  Catholic  family;  became 
a  Protestant,  and  attached  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Henry  IV,  by'  whom  he  was  given  a 
high  post  in  the  royal  household;  in  1603  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Canadian  Company, 
to  which  was  granted,  under  the  name  of 
Acadia,  the  region  between  lat.  40°  and  46° 
N.  De  Monts  fitted  out  a  considerable  expedi- 
tion; sailed  from  Havre,  1604;  explored  the 
Bay  of  Fundy;  discovered  Annapolis  harbor 
and  the  6L  John  River,  which  he  ascended; 
visited  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  returned  to 
France  in  October,  while  his  colony  established 
itself  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis).  On  his 
arrival  at  court  De  Monts  found  his  monopoly 
ended;  various  other  grants  were  made  to  dif' 
ferent  individuals,  and  be  failed  to  obtain  in- 
deninificatian.  He  dispatched  Champlain  and 
Pontgrave  on  a  new  voyage  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, ISOT;  sent  them  other  vessels,  1608, 
by  the  aid  of  which  Quebec  waa  founded.  On 
the  death  at  Henry,  1310,  De  Monts  lost  favor 
at  court. 

Montseirat  (m6nt-s£r-rat'),  island  of  the 
British  W.  Indies,  forming  part  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  colony;  area,  32  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
12,215;  ia  34  m-  NW.  of  Guadeloupe  and  20  m. 
SE.  of  Nevis.  Like  most  of  the  Caribbean  Is- 
lands, Montaerrat  is  mountainous  and  of  vol- 
canic origin.  It  has  a  crater,  the  SoufriSte, 
which  is  now  quiescent,  though  emitting  fumes 
of  sulphur.  The  principal  products  are  sugar, 
rum,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  only  town  is 
Plymouth.  Montaerrat  was  first  colonized  by 
the  English,  1332,  but  was  held  by  the  French, 
1664-68  and  1762-84. 

Montaerrat  (mOnt-sSr-rtlt'),  mountain  in 
Catalonia,  Spain,  on  the  Llobregat  River,  2S 
m.  NW.  of  Barcelona;  is  about  24  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  ita  highest  peak  rises  4,0S7 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  celebrated  monastery, 
far  up  the  £.  side  of  the  mountain,  was  sup- 

fressed,  1835,  but  some  of  the  monks  remaiUM. 
ta  numerous  shrines  and  hermitages  are  an- 
nually visited  by  about  60,000  persons. 

Montt  (mSnt),  Jorge,  1847-  ;  Chilean 
naval  officer  and  politician;  son  of  Manuel 
Montt,  statesman;  b.  Santiago;  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy  when,  1890,  the  Congress  began 
its  resistance  to  Pres.  Balmaceda.  When, 
January  6,  1891,  the  congressional  leaden  pro- 
claimed a  revolution,  iMontt  was  given  pro- 
visional command  of  the  naval  and  land 
forces.  Soon  after  the  death,  by  suicide,  of 
Balmaceda,  Montt  was  proclaimed  provisional 
president,  and  was  regularly  elected  to  the 
office,  November  6,  1891. 

Montt,  Manuel,  1809-80;  Chilean  states- 
man; b.  Petorca;  for  a  time  was  a  profeasor 
in  the  National  Institute,  Santiago;  out  soon 
was  appointed  to  government  offices;  entered 
actively  into  politica  and  became  leader  of  th« 
Conservatives;  in  1841  was  president  of  thtt 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  1841-45,  Minister  of 
Justice;  1846-48,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  H« 
was  President  of  Chile,  1851-61,  but  the  ex- 
treme Conservative  policy  of  faimMlf  uid  hb 


principal  minister  Varas  provoked  a  revolt, 
I8S1,  and  civil  war,  1868.  Subaequeatly  he 
was  president  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


land.  Returning,  1815,  he  devoted  his  large 
fortune  to  philanthropic  purposes,  bequeathing 
to  French  hospitals  over  3,000,000  fr.  Every 
year  tiie  Frencn  Academy  distributes  two  Mon- 
tyon  prizes  on  a  foundation  of  10,000  fr.  each: 
one  to  the  poor  person  who  has  performed  the 
moat  meritorious  deed  of  virtue,  the  other  to 
the  author  of  the  work  most  conducive  to  the 
promotioQ  of  public  morals.  Two  others  of 
equal  amount  are  awarded  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences:  one  for  some  improvement  in  medi- 
cine or  surgery,  the  other  for  the  means  of 
rendering  some  mechanical  art  less  unhealthy. 
Hon'nment,  commemorative  structure,  as  a 
building  or  column  erected  or  a  stons  set  up 
in  memory  of  an  important  event  or  in  honor 
of  a  famous  man;  by  extension,  any  important 
building,  perhaps  in  the  sense  tnat  such  a 
building  commemorates  the  past.  Monuments 
proper,  that  is,  structures  put  up  in  memory 
of  something  or  somebody,  are  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds,  from  the  small  churchyard  cross  to 
the  Qreat  Pyramid.  The  last-named  mass  of 
stone  is  generally  admitted  to  have  served  as 
a  tomb  at  last  if  not  at  first,  and  the  other 
pyramids  of  Egypt  are  tombs  and  uothi£g  else. 
The  great  Sphinx,  however,  is  a  monument  of 
a  different  kind,  erected  in  honor  of  a  divinity, 
or  a  system  of  worship  and  devotion.  It  is 
a  human-headed  lion,  cut  out  of  the  living 
granite  rock  and  of  gigantic  size,  and  is  prob- 
ftblv  the  oldest  monument  of  which  any  consid- 
erable remains  exist.  The  truly  characteristic 
monument  of  modern  times  is  the  memorial 
chapel,  the  memorial  hospital,  the  college  hall, 
or  the  special  library  named  after  the  man  or 
the  event  commemorated.  Such  foundations 
as  these,  if  they  take  on  a  decorative  charac- 
ter in  some  part  of  the  buildings  which  house 
tbem,  are  monuments  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  cannot,  however,  replace  alto- 
gether the  purely  decorative  structure,  the 
colossal  statue  like  Schwanthaler's  "  Bavaria  " 
at  Munich  and  Bartholdi's  "  Liberty  "  in  New 
York  harbor,  the  equestrian  group,  the  pedes- 
tal crowned  bv  a  portrait  stable,  the  em- 
blematic or   all^orical   composition  In  sculp- 

Mon'ui,  town  in  province  of  Milan,  Italy; 
on  the  Lambro;  about  10  m.  NNE.  of  Milan) 
is  a  favorite  summer  and  autumn  retreat; 
and  is  best  known  as  the  capital  of  the  old 
Lombard  Icings,  and  especially  as  the  favored 
seat  of  the  renowned  Theodolinda,  who  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  buildings.  In  the  cathe- 
dral is  preserved  the  famous  iron  crown,  so 
long  used  for  the  coronation  of  the  icings  of 
Lombardy.     Pop.    (1001)   33,066. 

Moo'dy,  Dwlght  Lymaa,  1B3T-B9;  American 
evangeliit;  b.  Northfield,  Mass.;  worked  on  a 
farm  till  he  was  seventeen;  joined  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and,  1866,  went  to  Chicago, 
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where  he  engaged  in  missionary  work  among 
the  poor  classeti;  and  soon  built  up  a  Sunday 
school  which  numbered  over  1,000  children. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission during  the  Civil  War,  and  subsequent- 
ly t)ecame  city  missionary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Chicago;  a  church 
was  built  for  his  converts,  and  he  became  ite 
unordained  pastor.  In  1873,  accompanied  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  Moody  went  to  Europe,  and 
held  religious  revivals  at  Edinburgh,  Olaagow, 
Dublin,  London,  and  other  cities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; 1S76,  they  returned  to  the  U.  8.,  and 
held  large  meetings  in  various  cities.  Moody 
afterwards  continued  his  evangelistic  labors  in 
the  U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain.  He  eatab- 
lished  four  schools,  three  at  his  native  town 
of  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  one  at  Chicago. 

Moon,  satellite  of  the  earth;  nearest  to  us 
of  the  heavenly  iMMlies;  is  a  spheroid  2,161  m. 
in  diameter  (more  than  one  fourth  that  of  the 
earth),  shining  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Its  greatest  distance  from  the  earth's 
center  is  252,600  m.;  least  distance  from  the 
earth's  surface,  217,740  m.;   density    (that  of 


ber  nninthly  phases.  The  course  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  only  completed  in  a  lunar  month,  or 
synodical  revolution,  the  mean  length  of  which 
amounts  to  29.63  days.  For  the  phases  depend 
on  the  moon's  position  with  respect  to  the  sun, 
which  is  constantly  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  her  motion;  so  that,  after  completing  360° 
of  her  orbit,  she  has  the  whole  amount  of  the 
sun's  monthly  progress,  an  arc  of  about  20°, 
to  pass  over  before  she  can  complete  her  course 
of  phases.  The  former  period  is  sometimes 
called  the  sidereal  month,  the  latter  the  sy- 
nodic month.  When  not  eclipsed,  she  always 
E resents  to  the  sun  an  illuminated  hemisphere; 
er  phases  depend  on  the  amount  of  that  hemi- 
sphere turned  toward  the  earth.  The  phases, 
in  order,  ftre  Icnown  familiarly  as  new,  ores- 
cent, half  moon,  gibbous,  and  full. 


ways  presents  to  us  the  same  hemisphere.  To 
do  this  she  must  turn  upon  her  axis  precisely 
once  while  making  one  revolution  in  her  orbit. 


This  appears  to  be  the  general  law  <f[  the  mo- 
tiona  of  the  satellites;  but  it  is  not  quit«  accu- 
rate to  Bay  that 
the  moon  constant- 
presents     the 
same     hemisphere 
tc   every   observer 
the    earth. 


tion  being  inclined 


half  to  her  orbit, 


round  the  earth, 
she  appears  to 
nod  backward  and 
forward  in  an  arc 
of  about  13°  in 
tlic  course  of  every 
revolution,   expos- 


the 
regions     just     be- 
Fio.  3.— Sidereal   amb  Stko-    JOnd    her    N.    and 
DiCAL  Betoldtionb  OP  iHB    8.  polw  alternate- 


ly.     Nor 


.    this 


all.  As  the 
orbit,  like  that  of  every  other  planetary  body, 
is  an  ellipse,  her  orbital  velocity  is  not  uni- 
form, being  most  rapid  when  she  is  nearest 
the  earth.  Thus  she  sometimes  gets  ahead  of 
her  mean  place  and  sometimes  logs 
behind  it;  and  as  her  axial  rotation 
is  absolutely  uniform,  we  are  enabled 
to  look  over  her  edge,  so  to  speak, 
now  on  the  E.  and  now  on  the  W. 
side-  The  arc  through  which  she 
oscillates  in  this  way  amounts  to 
more  than  15°.  Again,  the  constan- 
cy of  the  direction  of  her  hither 
hemisphere  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
earth's  center,  so  that  the  observer, 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  the 
earth's  radius,  views  her  from  an 
elevation  of  nearly  4,000  ra.-,  and 
when  she  is  in  the  horizon  he  can 
look  over  her  elevated  edge.  The  os- 
cillation thus  ticcasioned  amounts  to 
about  2'. 

These  exposures  are  called  the 
noon's  librations:  the  flrst  her  li- 
bration  in  latitude;  the  second  her 
libration  in  longitude;  the  third  her 
diurnal  libration.  The  points  where 
she  crosses  the  ecliptic  are  known  as 
her  nodes;  tliat  at  which  she  passes 
from  the  S.  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
line  is  called  her  ascending  node,  the 
other  her  descending  node.  The  or- 
bit of  the  moon  being  an  ellipse, 
having  the  earth  at  one  of  its  foci.  Orbit  o 

her  distance  varies  in  different  parts 
of  her  monthly  course.  The  nearest  point 
of  her  orbit  is  called  perigee,  the  farthest 
apogee;  the  two  are  known  as  apsides.  These 
points  are  not  fixed,  but  move  forward  (on 
the  whole)  from  W,  to  E.,  occupying  suc- 
cessively every  position  in  the  circum&rence 
«f  the  ellipse  in  the  course  of  8.8306  years. 
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These  two  remarkable  motions,  vix.,  of  the 
nodes  and  of  the  aspides,  are  due  to  the  dis- 
turbing action  of  the  sun.  The  moon's  surface 
has  no  obvious  indications  of  water  or  of  an 
atmosphere,  although  some  observers  believe 
they  have  detected  slight  evidences.  The  tele-, 
scope  reveals  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  desolation — caverns  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  depth,  and  high  mountains. 
Isolated  peaks  and  volcanic  craters  here  and 
there  rise  abruptly  from  extended  plains  to  the 
height  of  8,000  to  7,000  ft 

Moon,  Moun'tains  of  the.  See  HounTAina 
OF  TBE  Moon. 

Moon's  tone,  variety  of  adularia,  or  trans- 
parent potash  feldspar  lortkoclaae)  ;  so  called 
because  when  polished  it  presents  an  opalescent 
appearance  due  to  internal  pearly  reflections- 
Varieties  of  oligoclaae  and  albite  (other  spe- 
cies of  feldspar)  occasionally  present  a  similar 
appearance.  The  finest  moonstones  coma  from 
the  Kandy  district  in  Ceylon. 

Moore,  Clement  Qarke,  I779-1S63;  American 
scholar;  b.  New  York;  son  of  Bishop  Benjamin 
Moore;  in  1S21  became  Prof,  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary ; 
afterwards  Prof,  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
then  of  Oriental  and  Greek  Literature.  Author 
of  a  "  Hebrew  and  Greek  Lexicon,"  a  volume  of 

Kema.   "  George   Castriot,   sumamed   Scander- 
g,  King  of  Albania,"  and  of  the  well-known 
ballad  called  "The  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas," 


Hooie,  Sir  John,  1761-1600;  British  mili- 
tary oflScer;  son  of  John  Moore,  M.D.;  b. 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  entered  the  army,  17TS; 
served  in  the  Mediterraneftti,  in  AinefiM,^ud 
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the  W.  Indies,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  & 
time;  whb  Governor  of  St.  Lucia,  1796-S7; 
served  in  Ireland,  1798i  in  Egypt  and  become 
major  general  and  K.B.,  1801;  in  Sweden, 
1S02,  aa  envoy  and  commander  of  the  Britiali 
contingent;  took,  1S08,  chief  command  of  the 
British  troops  in  tlie  Peninsula,  managing  the 
campaign  aKaiast  Napoleon  with  consummate 
skill  and  boldness;  but  the  failure  of  the  Span- 
ish to  coiiperate  with  him  compelled  him  to 
fall  back  on  Corunna.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  o!  Corunna  by  a  cannon  shot.  "  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  has  immortalized  both  the  subject  and 
its  author. 

Moor«,  John  Bassett,  1860-  ;  American 
publicist;  b.  Smyrna,  Del.;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1883;  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
IS86-0I;  secretary  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  Senate 
Conference,  1887,  and  in  the  Fisheries  Confer- 
ence, 1887-68;  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  1898;  secretary  and  counsel  to  the  U.  S. 
Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  1898;  Prof,  of 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  Columbia 
Urtiv.  after  18BI ;  author  of  "  Report  on  Extra- 
territorial Crime,"  "  Report  on  Extradition," 
"  A  Treatise  on  Extradition  and  Interstate 
Rendition,"  "Asylum  in  Legations  and  Con- 
sulates and  in  Vessels,"  "  History  and  Digest 
of  International  Arbitrations,"  "  American  Di- 
plomacy," is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
Ju  Droit  International  Privi, 

Hoore,  Thomas,  1779-1662;  Irish  poet;  b. 
Dublin;  published,  1800,  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  the  "Anacreon";  the  "Poetical  Works 
of  Thomas  Little,"  1801,  was  vastly  more  popu- 
lar, though  marked  by  a  vein  of  licentiousness 
u'hich  Moore  lived  to  regret.  He  was  in  the 
civil  service  in  the  Bermudas,  1803-4;  made 
the  tour  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada;  married, 
1»1I,  Bessy  Dyke,  an  actress  of  admirable  char- 
acter. For  many  years  his  principal  writings 
were  political  satires  in  the  Whig  interest,  full 
of  wit  and  of  general  interest  in  their  own 
day,  but  of  small  value  now.  His  subsequent 
works  of  permanent  value  are  the  "  Irish  Mel- 
odies," "  Lalta  Hookh,"  "  Loves  of  the  Angels," 
"Life  of  Sheridan,"  "The  Epicurean."  a  ro- 
mance,  "  Life  of  Byron,"  and  the  "  History  of 
Ireland."  He  excelled  as  a  song  writer,  and 
many  of  his  songs  set  to  favorite  airs,  such  as 
"  Araby's  Daughter,"  "  Those  Evening  Bells," 
"  The   Last   Rose  of   Summer,"  etc.,  are   still 

Moor  Fowl,  incorrectly  Red  Gbouse,  ptar- 
migan of  the  Britisli  Islands  ( Lagopua  acoti- 
cus),  which  is  one  of  tlie  most  hiahly  prized  of 
British  game  birds.  It  is  not  only  shot  exten- 
sively by  sportsmen,  but  it  is  snared  for  mar- 
ket, and  even  bred  in  confinement  for  food. 

Hoor  Hen  {GaUinula  chloropua),  bird  of  the 
rail  family  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  of 
a  dark-slate  color,  with  a  conspicuous  red 
frontal  shield  formed  by  an  upward  prolonga- 
tion of  the  beak.  The  moor  hen  swims  well, 
and  keeps  time  to  the  strokes  of  the  feet  with  a 
nodding  motion  of  the  head.  The  nest  is  large, 
but  usually  hidden  among  the  rushes,  or  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 


Moors  (Latin,  Maori;  Spanish,  Mobob), 
people  of  Mauritana  or  Morocco  and  adjoining 
parts.  The  Arabs  who  conquered  Mauritania 
in  the  seventh  century  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism the  native  population,  who  called 
themselves  Berbers,  while  by  the  Arabs  they 
were  termed  Moghrebin,  "  men  of  the  west. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  called  the  in- 
vaders of  the  Spanish  peninsula  Moors  because 
they  came  from  Mauritana,  and  the  Spanish 
writers  subsequently  applied  the  term  to  ail 
the  Mohammedans  of  N.  Africa.  Many  of 
the  Kfoora  emigrated  to  Africa  on  the  fall  of 
Granada,  1402.  The  remnant  in  Spain,  named 
Moriscos,  were  finally  completely  expelled  by 
Philip  III,  1609. 

The  first,  indeed  the  only,  drnasty  which 
swayed  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Aaturias,  was  that  of  the 
Ommiade  cahphs  from  TSS  a.d.  to  1036  a.d. 
This  d^astj  was  founded  by  Abd-er-Ahman, 
who  reigned  thirty-four  years.  During  his  rule 
his  capital,  Cordova,  was  a  center  of  learning 
— not  for  Arabs  only,  but  for  Christians.  Abd- 
er-Ahman  III,  whose  reign  extended  from  911 
to  961  A.D.,  was  probably,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Haroun-al-Rascbid  and  Akbar  of  Delhi,  the 
ablest  ruler  that  has  ever  governed  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet.  Aa  a  warrior  he  was  pre- 
eminent, but  as  an  administrator  he  was  even 
greater.  He  was,  too,  the  first  of  the  Western  ' 
rulers  to  adopt  the  title  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  alone,  that  of  "  com- 
mander of  the  faitMul,"  and  to  rule  his  own 
dominions  without  reference  to  the  original 
seat  of  Islam.  Many  of  the  works  he  executed 
still  attest  hia  power  and  munificence — notably, 
the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  with  many  roads, 
canals,  aqueducts,  and  bridges.  Many  colleges 
and  schools  were  also  founded  by  him  or  by  bis 


MooHtj£  {Cataa/iut  btnnettC). 

Moo'ruk,    species    of    cassowary    {Caavanua 
betmetti),  differing  from  the  cassowary  of  N. 


uooeE 

Australia  ^C.  attHmlit)  and  related  epecies  in 
having  the  belmet-ehaped  crest  of  it«  head 
much  lew  elevated  and  flattened  behind.  It  ia 
about  6  ft.  high;  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Aus- 
traluian  island  of  New  Britain;  is  very  easily 
tamed,  and  ia  often  kept  in  a  domesticated 
etate  by  the  natives  who  rear  the  birds  from 
the  rgg.  Like  the  ostrich,  it  swallows  stonee, 
iron,  and  whatever  else  it  can  pick  up. 

HooM.    See  Deeb;  Elk. 

MoTUS  (mO-ris'),  Frudente,  abt.  1845-1902; 
Brazilian  statesman;  b.  Itu,  SSo  Paulo;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1863;  elected  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly,  18Q6;  the  8Ao  Paulo  Assem- 
bly, 1879;  and  the  National  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, 1885;  first  republican  governor  of  SHo 
Fauio,  1869-90;  then  elected  to  the  national 
Senate  and  its  presidency;  President  of  Bra- 
til,  1894-D8. 

Moraine',  (1)  a  mass  of  stones  and  earth 
carried  by  a  glacier;  (2)  a  mass  of  stones  and 
earth  deposited  by  a  glacier. 

Moral'itles.    Se«  HiBacLBS  and  Mobauties. 

HoT'al  Fhilos'ophy.    See  Ethics. 

Horan',  Edward,  1820-1901;  American  ma- 
rine and  genre  painter;  b.  Bolton,  England; 
came  to  the  U.  S.,  1844 ;  was  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy;  member  of  the  American 
Water-color  Society  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  was  well  known  as  an 

Horan,  Thomas,  1837-  ;  American  land- 
scape painter;  b.  Bolton,  England;  pupil  of  his 
brother,  the  preceding;  came  to  the  U.  S.,  1844; 
National  Academician,  1884;  painted  a  large 
number  of  pictures  of  Rocky  Mountain  and 
other  American  scenery ;  "  The  Mountain  of  the 
Holy  Cross  "  was  one  of  his  first  great  paint- 
ings; his  "  Grand  Cafion  of  the  yeUowetone  " 
and  "  Chasm  of  the  Colorado  "  are  in  the  Na- 
il CapitoL  Bis  w 
accompUsned  etcher. 

Moratin  {mO-rB-ten') ,  NicoUs  Feinande*  de, 
1737-SO;  Bpanish  poet;  b.  Madrid;  became  a 
lawyer  and  Prof,  of  Poetry  in  the  Imperial  Col- 
1^.  Madrid;  published  a  comedy,  Wo  trage- 
dies, a  narrative  poem,  ete. 

Horatoiium,  strictly  a  period  of  delay;  a  legal 
provision  adopted  by  various  countries,  states, 
eities,  and  large  corporations  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  to  protect  financial  credits  by 
extending  the  time  of  paymente  on  obligations. 


Huna 
the  d 

(1900)  2,437.706.  It  is  abnost  entirely  encircl^ 
by  mouDtaluB— W.  by  the  Moravian,  N.  by  the 
Sudetie,  and  K  by  the  Carpathian— whose 
branches  and  spurs  mteisect  the  province,  with 
the  exception  of  the  8.  part,  which  forms  an 
elevated  plain.  The  surfece  Is  traversed  by  the 
Morava  (or  March)  and  a  number  of  minor 
streams,  which  all  send  their  watprs  to  the 
Danube.    The  more  elevated  portions  of  Mora- 


HORAVIAN  CHimCH,  THE 

via  yield  coal,  alum,  graphite,  saltpeter,  and 
metals,  especially  iron,  copper,  and  lead;  the 
valleys  and  S.  plains  afford  excellent  pasturage, 
and  produce  grain,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hope, 
wine,  chestnute,  and  various  kinds  of  fine  fruits. 
Cattle,  flue  horses  and  sheep,  geese,  fowls,  and 
bees  are  reared,  and  exteniuve  manufactures  of 
cotton,  linen,  ^k,  and  woolen  fabrics  are  car- 
ried on.  In  the  twelfth  century  Moravia  was 
made  a  margravate  and  declared  a  fief  of  the 
Bohemian  crown,  to  be  held  by  the  younger 
sons;  in  1528,  on  the  death  of  Louis  II  at  the 
battle  of  MohacB,  it  fell  to  Austria,  together 
with  Bohemia,  from  which  it  was  formally  sep- 
arated, 1849. 

Hora'vian  Church,  The,  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization owing  its  distinctive  name  to  the  fact 
that  in 'the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
Moravia  constituted  one  of  its  principal  seats, 
and  because  it  was  renewed  in  the  e^hteenth  by 
refugees  from  that  country.  Its  official  name, 
however,  is  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
or  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  it  originated  not 
only  in  Moravia,  but  also  in  Bohemia.  The 
blood  of  the  martyr  Huss  was  its  seed.  It  Was 
founded  by  some  of  his  followers,  1457,  in  the 
barony  of  Lititz,  Bohemia,  on  the  following 
principles;  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of 
Christian  doctrine;  public  worship  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  and  on  the  model  of  the  Apostolic 
(Jhurch ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  in 
faith,  to  be  doctrinally  deSjied  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  and  every  human  explanation  of 
that  language  is  to  be  avoided.  Its  first  minis- 
ters were  priests  of  the  Calixtine  or  National 
Church,  from  which  the  Brethren  had  seceded. 
In  1467,  however,  they  introduced  a  ministry  of 
their  own,  and  secured  the  episcopacy  from 
Bishop  Steven  of  the  Austrian  Waldenses.  In 
1657  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  divided  into  three 
ecclesiastical  provinces — the  Bohemian,  the  Mo- 
ravian, and  the  Polish — each  governed  by  bish- 
ops of  iU  own,  but  all  united  as  one  church.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Fer- 
dinand II  inau^rated  the  so-called  Lounter- 
reformation,  which  crushed  evangelical  religion 
out  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  majority 
of  its  members  were  driven  into  exile,  1620. 

A  new  center  was  established  at  Lissa,  Po- 
land, but  Lissa  was  destroyed,  1056,  in  a  war 
between  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  the  remaining 
parishes  were  gradually  absorbed  by  other  Prot- 
estant bodies.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  Unites  Fratrum  ceased  to  exist  as  a  visible 
organization.  Its  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  however,  remained,  and  its  illustrious 
bishop,  Amoa  Comenius,  commended  the  future 
Church  of  the  Brethren  to  the  care  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  and  took  steps  to  perpetu- 
ate its  episcopacy.  Hence,  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  clergymen  of  the  Reformed  Church  were 
consecrated  bishops  of  the  Unites  Fratrum,  that 
the  succession  might  not  die  out.  On  June  17, 
1722,  a  few  descendante  of  the  Brethren,  who 
had  fled  from  their  native  land  to  Saxony,  be- 
gan to  build  the  town  of  Hernihut  on  an  estate 
of  Count  Zinzendorf,  where  an  asylum  had  been 
provided  for  them.  This  town  soon  became  tha 
rallying  place  for  the  remnant  of  the  church. 
Count  Zinzendorf  himself  became  the  leading 
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biBhop  of  the  r«flUMdtated  church,  and  he  strove 
to  build  it  up  in  auch  a,  w&y  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rijjhtB  and  privUegee  of  the  itate 
church.  In  carrying  out  thia  principle  he  did 
not  let  the  renewed  Uaitaa  Fratrum  expand  aa 
other  churches  expand,  but  established  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
America  excluaively  Moravian  settlements,  in 
which  was  fostered  the  highest  tvpe  of  spiritual 
life. 

The  Uuitas  Fratrum  now  connats  of  three 
provinces — the  German,  British,  and  American 
'  — which  are  independent  in  all  provincial  af- 
fairs, but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  ritual,  as  also  in  carrying  on  the  for- 
eign and  the  Bohemian  miauons.  Hence  there 
is  a  provincial  and  a  ^neral  government.  Each 
province  has  a  provincial  synod,  which  elects 
from  time  to  time  a  board  of  bishops  and  other 
clergymen,  staled  "  Provincial  Elders'  Confer- 
ence, to  administer  the  government  in  the  in- 
terval between  synods.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  general  synod  of  the  whole  Unitas  Fra- 
trum  is  convened  at  Hermhut,  in  Saxony.  It 
ctnnsts  of  delegates  from  each  province  and 
from  the  foreign  missions,  and  elei^  a  board  of 
twelve  bishops  and  other  clergymen,  styled  the 
"  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,  which  oversees 
the  whole  church  and  superintends  the  foreign 
and  Bohemian  missions.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  Moravian  theology  is  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
and  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Church  gen- 
erally is  Its  catholicity.  The  ministry  consists 
of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  epis- 
copal office  IB  not  provincial  and  not  diocesan, 
but  represents  the  whole  Unitas  Fratnun. 


Uoray   (mar'&)    Fttth,  inlet  of  the  German 

Ocean,  on  the'NE.  coast  o(  Scotland,  16  m.  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  stretching  inland  for  about 
39  m.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beauljr  Biver. 

Hotazsn  (mO-rB-sHn'),  Francisco,  1792-1842; 
Central  Ameiican  statesman;  b.  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras.  During  the  revolt  of  Honduras  and 
Salvador  against  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional acts  of  Arce,  President  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, he  became  a  military  leader;  gained  Hon- 
duras for  the  Liberals;  took  the  capital  of 
Guatemala  (and  of  Central  America),  1B2B; 
assumed  the  executive,  proceeded  to  restiirE  the 
constitution,  and  called  a  congress.  Elected 
President  of  Central  America,  1830,  he  ev- 
ented wisely  in  the  main,  but  revolts  incited 
by  the  reactionist  end  church  parties  broke  out, 
and,  though  reSiected,  1834,  he  could  not  main- 
tain order.  No  provision  having  been  made  tor 
electing  his  successor,  the  Central  American 
Confederation  was,  ipso  facto,  dissolved.  Sup- 
ported by  Salvador,  Morazan  attempted  to  pre- 
serve the  union  by  force;  was  defeated  by  Cnr- 
rera,  1840,  and  fled  to  Peru.  In  1842  he  landed 
In  Costa  Rica  and  amin  proclaimed  the  con- 
federation; Carillo,  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
was  deposed  and  Morazan  assumed  the  presi- 
dency. A  counter  revolution  caused  bis  deposi- 
tion, and  be  was  captured  soon  after  and  shot. 
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Uor'danta,  substancas  used  in  dyeing  and 
calico  printine  to  fix  colore  which  have  no  aflin- 
ity  for  the  tissues;  in  gilding,  any  viscous  or 
sticky  matter  employed  in  mailing  gold  leaf 
adhere.  Animal  fibers,  as  silk  and  wool,  gener- 
ally attract  coloring  matters;  for  them,  there- 
fore, mordants  are  less  important,  though  they. 
are  often  used,  either  to  make  the  color  mora 
durable  or  to  brighten  or  otherwise  modify  the 
tint.  Few  colors  can,  however,  be  made  to  ad- 
here to  vegetable  fibers,  cotton  or  linen,  without 
the  aid  o1  a  mordants  Colors  which  require 
mordants  are  called  adjective;  those  which  do 
not,  substantive.  Saffiower  is  a  substantive  dye 
for  cotton  and  linen;  most  other  dyes  are  ad- 
jective for  these  fibers.  The  mordant  has  a 
positive  affinity  for  both  color  and  Sher,  and 
binds  the  two  together.  'The  moat  important 
mordants  are  soluble  salta  of  aluminum,  iron, 
and  tin. 

Hoie,  Hannah,  1745-1833;  English  author; 
b.  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire;  began  writing 
poems,  pastorals,  romantic  tales,  and  tragedies 
at  an  early  age;  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gar- 


duced  at  Covent  Garden;  abandoned  writing 
for  the  stage  from  religious  acruples  while  in 
the  height  of  success,  and  devoted  her  pen  to 
the  advancement  of  r^igion  and  education.  She 
settled  at  Wrin^n,  1788;  produced  "Sacred 
Dramas,"  "  Flono,"  "  Thoughts  on  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Great,"  and  "  Religion  of  the  Fash- 
ionable World";  established  at  Bath  Th« 
Cheap  Repository,  1765,  a  monthly  periodical, 
in  which  she  published  the  celebrated  "  Shep- 
herd of  Salisbury  Plain";  acquired  a  eompe- 
tence  by  her  writings  and  the  management  of 
her  seminary;  removed  to  Barley  Wood,  near 
Cheddart,  1802,  where  she  founded  several 
charitable  schools;  published  "  Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education,"  "  Coe- 
lebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  her  most  popular 
book;  "Practical  Piety,"  and  numerous  other 
works;  settled  at  Clifton,  1828,  and  died  there. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  1478-163S ;  English 
statesman;  b.  London;  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mora, 
Judge  of  the  King's  Bench ;  when  fifteen  years 
old  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Cardinal 
Marion,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  studied 
law;  was  elected  to  Parliament,  15M;  opposed 
the  exactions  of  Henry  VII  before  the  courts 
and  in  Parliament.    Henry  VIII  made  him  con- 


fidential ( 


I   the  Netherlands,  1614  and 


1516,  to  negotialte  for  the  enlargement  of  c 
mercial  privileges.  About  this  time  he  composed 
in  Latin'his  most  famous  work  the  "Utopia," 
or  account  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  in 
a  distant  island  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  the 
manners,  laws,  and   state  of  society   were   de- 

Sicted  as  a  model  worthy  of  English  imitation. 
[ore  was  made  privy  councilor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Exchequer;  knighted,  1521;  repeatedly  sent 
by  Wolsey  on  special  commissions  to  France; 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1523; 
accompanied  Wolsey  on  his  famous  embassy  to 
France,  1527 ;  and  became  Lord  Chancellor, 
1529.  His  refusal  to  countenance  the  proceed- 
ings for  divorce  begnn  by  Henry  VIH  against 
Catharine  of  Aragon  led  to  his  retirement  from 
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the  chancellorship,  1S32.  He  thenceforth  lived 
in  teduaion  at  CneUca;  but  in  April,  1534,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to 
awear  allegiance  to  the  "  act  of  succession," 
which  excluded  the  daughter  ol  Queen  Catha- 
rine from  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  offspring  of 
Anne  BoleTn.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
submission  to  the  Idng  in  his  newlj  assumed 
character  of  head  of  the  Church;  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  High  CommiBsion  for  con- 
structive treason;  condemned  to  death,  and  ex- 
ecuted within  the  Tower,  July  6th. 

Morea  (mC-re'B).    See  Peloponnesus. 

Moreale.    See  Fra  Mobeau: 

Uorean  (mS-re'),  Jean  Victor,  1761-1813; 
F^nch  general;  b.  Morlaix;  ttecame  a  ^neral 
of  divisiwi  under  Pichegru,  1794;  served  in  Hol- 
land; commanded  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  1796;  penetrated  into  the  center  of  Ba- 
varia, driving  the  Austrians  under  Archduke 
Charles  before  him;  by  Jourdan's  defeat  at 
WOrzburg  was  compelled  to  retreat  while 
flghting  a  superior  army;  distinguished  him- 
sdf  as  commander  in  Italy,  1799;  appointed 
commander  of  a  new  Army  of  the  Rhine,  1600; 
^ined  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  at 
Bohenliuden  (December  3d),  which  resulted  in 
the  Peace  of  LunCville.  Subsequently  he  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  Napoleon,  im- 

frisoned,  and  exiled;  lived  near  Trenton,  N.  J., 
S05-13;  entered  the  Russian  service;  and  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Au- 
gust 27,  1813. 

Uor'el,  fungi  of  the  genus  Iforchetta,  best 
known  for  their  esculent  qualities,  being  among 
those  fungi  which  were 
first  used  as  food.  The 
best  known  species  of  the 
genus  is  it.  eaoulenta, 
which  inhabita  woody  and 
bushy  places,  growing 
chiefly  in  the  spring.  The 
common  morel  is  found  in 
the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  but 

mostly  from  Germany. 

Hore'los,  state  of  Mex- 
ico; surrounded  by  MeX' 
ieo,  Puebla,  and  Guerre- 
ro; area,  2,773  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (191X1)  100,116;  cap- 
-^  ital,    Cuernavaca ;     sugar 

CoimoH  Moait.         c^^^  '«   extensively  culti- 
Naihral  She.  vated,  and  sugar  and  rum 

are  the  chief  exports. 
Uorelos  y  Pavon  (md-r&lOB  e  pS-vOn'),  JosS 
Maria,  I76S-1S16;  Mexican  patriot;  b.  near 
Apatzingan,  Michoacan;  entered  the  priesthood 
and  held  curacies  near  ValladoUd;  joined,  1810, 
the  revolt  proclaimed  by  Hidalgo;  after  the  lat- 
ter's  defeat,  formed  a  .new  center  of  resistance 
in  the  S.,  and  repeatedly  defeated  small  Spanish 
forces;  finally  had  under  him  5,600  men.  Forti- 
fying himself  at  Cuautia,  1812,  he  was  besieged 
for  sixty-two  days,  but  in  the  end  escaped  with 
a  great  part  of  bis  forces,  and  won  victory  after 
victory;    1813,   be  called  »  patriot   congress, 
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which  made  him  captain  general,  declared  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  put  forth  a  declaration 
of  independence.  An  attempt  to  take  Vallado- 
lid,  1814,  was  defeated  by  Iturbide  (afterwards 
emperor) ;  Morelos  suffered  reverses,  and,  ISl."), 
waa  captured,  taken  to  Mexico  City,  forced  to 
do  penance  before  the  Inquisition,  and  shot. 

Mor'gan,  Daniel,  1730-1802;  American  sol- 
dier; b.  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.;  was  a  farmer  in 
Virginia  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  went  to  Boston  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  riSemen.  In  December,  1775,  he  accom- 
panied  Arnold  to  Quelle,  and  was  a  prisoner 
till  the  close  of  1776.  As  colonel  of  a  nfle  regi- 
ment he  rendered  valuable  services  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 1776-77.  After  joining  Gates,  his  riflemen 
took  a  distinguished  part  In  the  battle  of  Be- 
mus  Heights.    In  1780  he  was  made  brigadier 

Kneral  and  transferred  to  the  Southern  army. 
i  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Tarleton  at 
the  Cowpens,  January  17,  1781,  for  which  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  1796-09. 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  abt.  1637-90;  British 
buccaneer;  b.  Wales;  for  many  years  main- 
tained his  position  among  the  W.  India  islands 
as  chief  of  a  host  of  pirates.  The  most  daring 
of  his  expeditions  was  that  in  which,  sailing 
from  Jamaica,  1670,  he  captufed  and  sacked 
Portobello  and  Panama.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Jamaica,  where  he  was  made  a  marine 
commissary  and  knighted. 

Morgan,  John  Hunt,  1826-64 ;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Huntsville,  Ala.;  served  in 
a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War;  be- 
came a  manufacturer  at  Xiexington,  Ky.,  where, 
1861,  he  organized  the  Lexington  Rides,  with 
whom  he  joined  Gen.  Buckner  in  the  Confed- 
erate service;  commanded  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry at  Shiloh;  and  soon  after  began  a  series 
of  raids  through  the  portions  of  Kentucky 
held  by  the  Union  forces,  destroying  railways, 
bridges,  and  supplies,  and  gaining  a  wide  celeb- 
rity. In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  major  gen- 
eral. In  1S63  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on  a 
raid,  but  was  captured  with  most  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  confined  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary. He  escaped,  and  again  undertook  a  raid 
in  Tennessee,  but  was  surprised  during  the 
night  by  Federal  cavalry  near  Greenville  and 
killed. 

Morgan,  Lady  Sydney  Owenson,  abt.  1780^ 
1869;  Irish  author;  h.  Dublin;  daughter  of 
an  actor;  earlier  works  include  a  volume  of 
poems,  "  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  a  popular 
novel ;  "  Patriotic  Sketches  of  Ireland,"  Wom- 
an, or  Ida  of  Athens,"  and  "  The  Missiona^." 
In  1812  she  married  Sir  Thomas  Charles  TAqt- 
gan,  with  whom  she  traveled  and  resided  on 
the  Continent,  publishing  a  review  of  the  so- 
cial state  of  France,  and  a  similar  work  on 
Italy.  Among  her  other  works  are  her  novels, 
"  O'Donnell,"  "  Florence  Maearthy,"  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa,"  "  The  O'Briens 
and  the  O'Flabertys,"  "  Book  of  the  3oudoir," 
"  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life,"  "  The 
Princess,  or  the  Beguine,"  "  Woman  and  Her 
Master,"  and  "  Passages  from  Uy  Autobiog- 
raphy." ~   ~  _    - 
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Hoixanat'ic  Hai'iUx^  nuiriage  between  a 
niBiii  of  noble  birth  and  a  voman  ol  interior 
Btation  or  rank,  by  the  terms  of  which  neither 
the  wotnaa  nor  her  children  have  any  right  to 
the  titlea,  arms,  or  dignity  of  the  husband,  nor 
any  right  to  succeed  to  hia  estate  except  as 
provided  by  contract.  These  restrictions  affect 
only  the  rank  and  property  riffhti  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  do  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  marriage,  which  in  general  is  regularly 
celebrated,  and  the  children  of  such  a  mar- 
riage ai«  Intimate.  The  term  left-handed 
marriage  arose  from  the  o)d  custom  that  the 
children  of' such  a  marriage  should  follow  on 
the  inferior,  that  is,  the  left,  band. 

Hoigar'ten,  hill  in  Switzerland,  near  Roth- 
enthurm,  on  the  E.  border  of  the  canton  of 
Zug,  where  1,400  nndiseiplined  and  ill-armed 
mountaineera  from  Sehwytz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walden  overwhelmed,  November  16,  1315,  20,- 
000  Austrians  under  Duke  Leopold.  This  was 
the  first  victory  gained  bj  the  Swiss  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

Horgben,  BaffaeUe  Sanzio,  17G8-1833;  Ital- 
ian engraver;  b.  Florence;  married,  1781,  the 
only  daughter  of  his  teacher,  Volpato,  in  Rome, 
and,  1793,  opened  a  school  of  engraving  in 
Florence.     His   moat  meritorious   work   la  his 

Srint  of  the  "  Last  Supper "  aftei;  Leonardo 
d  Vinci,  and  the  moat  elaborate  that  of  the 
"Transfiguration"  of  Raphael.  He  engraved 
in  all  201  plates,  including  Beventy-three  por- 
traits. 

Moigoe,  place  for  the  ezblbitlon  of  dead 
bodies  of  unknon-n  persons,  with  a  view  to 
their  identification.  Such  establiahments  ex- 
isted in  Paris  as  early  as  the  seventeeutb  cen- 
tury in  coimection  with  prisons.  The  one  in 
the  Chatelet  was  sueceedea,  1804,  by  a  separate 
establishment,  which  was  enlarged,  1S30;  but 
this  proving  inadequate,  another  was  opened, 
186B,  close  by  the  Seine,  behind  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  dead  are  placed  inside  a 
glazed  partition,  on  slabs  of  marble,  and  means 
are  employed  to  delay  decomposition.  The 
greater  number  of  the  bodies  are  recognized. 
The  morgue  in  New  York  was  eBtablished  18Q0. 
It  is  on  the  grounds  of  Bellcvue  Hospital.  As 
soon  as  a  corpse  is  brought  in,  a  full  account 
of  its  recovery,  when  and  where  found,  a  de- 
scription, and  other  particulars  are  recorded. 
Reoognized  bodies,  by  permission  of  the  coro- 
ner, are  removed  by  friends;  those  unrecog- 
nized are  exposed  on  marble  slabs.  Photo- 
rphs  are  taken  for  the  inspection  of  persons 
iearch  of  missing  friends.  The  clothing  is 
exhibited  thirty  days  and  kept  a  year.  Morgues 
in  other  cities  are  in  general  patterned  after 
these  types. 

Hori  (m&'re),  Ailnori  (Viseount),  IB48-eD; 
Japanese  scholar  and  statesman ;  b.  province 
of  Satsuma.  Appointed  to  a  l^al  post,  he 
early  associated  nimself  with  educational  mat- 
ters as  a  commissioner  of  schools.  When  chargi 
d'affairet  in  Washington  he  arranged  the  pos- 
tal convention  with  the  U.  S.  He  afterwards 
served  as  minister  at  Pekin  and  London.  He 
returned  to  Japan  with  distinct  educational 


Hoii'oh,  Ut.     See  jEausALEU. 

MBriVe  (mS'rl-ki),  Eduard,  1804-76;  Ger- 
man poet;  b.  Ludwigsburg;  was  a  pastor,  and 
afterward  Prof,  of  Literature  in  Stuttgart, 
ISSB;  was  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  Suabian- 
poets,  made  excellent  translations  of  Anacreon 
and  Theocritus,  and  wrote  stories,  novels,  and 
un  opera,  "Die  RegenbrOder." 

MoriUo  (m6-rery8),  Pablo,  1777-1838;  Span- 
ish military  officer;  b.  Fuente  de  Malva;  dur- 
ing the  French  invasion,  lBOS-8,  was  a  noted 
guerrilla  chief  in  Murcia;  joinwl  the  regular 
army,  1809 ;  was  made  general  of  division, 
1814,  and  given  command  of  10,600  men  [sub- 
sequently reinforced)  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  N.  part  of  B.  America.  Ue  took 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  1816,  and  BogotA,  1810. 
in  the  latter  town  executing  125  prominent 
citizens,  and  for  hia  successes  was  created 
Count  of  Cartagena,  with  the  title  of  Pacifi- 
cator. A  victory  over  a  part  of  his  forces 
having  been  obtained  h^  Bolivar,  Horillo  was 
forcea  to  sign  an  armistice,  1820,  and  soon 
after  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request.  He 
subsequently  held  hi^h  commands  in  Spain  and 
was  created  Marquis  of  Fuentes,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  vacillation  in  political  matters 
was  degraded  by  the  king,  1823,  and  retired 
to  France. 

Moilaks,  division  of  the  Slavic  population 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  adjoining  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  Austria-Hungary.  They  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  sailors  in  the  Austrian  navy. 

Morley,  Henry,  1822-94;  English  author; 
b.  London;  practiced  medicine,  1844-48;  be- 
came, 1661,  a  London  journalist,  and  after- 
wards edited  The  Baiamtner;  was  lecturer  on 
English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London, 
'857-66;   Prof,  of  English  Language  and  Lit- 


and  History  at  the  Univ.  of  London,  1870-75 
and  187S-S3;  held  the  same  post  at  Queen's 
College,  London,  1878-89;  and  was  principal 
of  University  Hall,  London.  Author  of  "  How 
to  Malce  Home  Unhealthy,"  "  Defense  of  Igno- 
rance," "  Lives  "  of  Palissy,  Cardan,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Marot,  ete. ;  English  Writers," 
"Tables  of  English  Literature,"  "  A  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  "  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  Reisn  of  Victoria  ";  edited  many 
"  The  Lioran?  of  English  Li^rature," 
TTnivernal    Librarv"    (bemin    1S84). 


ete. 

Morley,  John,  1B3S-  ;  English  author 
and  statesman;  b.  Blackburn,  Lancashire;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1873 ;  editor  for  some  years 
of  The  Literary  Gazette,  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  1867-82;  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
1880-83;  and  of  Jfoomtllan'a  Magazine,  1883- 
85 ;  editor  of  the  biographies  known  as  the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,"  and  author 
of  "  On  Compromise,"  "  The  Struggle  for  Na- 
tional Education,"  and  of  many  noteworthy 
critical    and    bi<^rap)ucal    studJes,    including 
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"  Edmund  Burke,"  "  Criticel  MUcellanies," 
"  Voltaire,"  "  Rousseau,"  "  Diderot  and  the 
BncTclopSMlistB,"  "Cobden,"  "Emeraon,"  "Wal- 
pole,"  and  "  Cromwell."  In  1883  he  nas 
elected  to  Parliament;  was  an  advanced  Lib- 
eral In  politics  and  an  advocate  of  Home  Rule ; 
Chief  SecreUrr  for  Ireland,  1680  and  1892- 
95;  appointed  Secretary  of  Btate  for  India, 
1906;  created  Visoount,  I90S. 

Morley,  Thonuu,  abt.  1S45-1604;  English 
composer;  iibitated  the  Italian  style;  was  a 
akilltnl  performer  and  a  prolific  composer  of 
anthems,  church  services,  ballets,  canzonets, 
and  madrigals.  He  published  four  books  of 
"Madrigals,"  "A  Plame  and  Easie  Introduc- 
tion to  PrBcticall  Muaicke,"  and  "  The  Tri- 
umphs of  Oriana,"  a  coUection  of  twenty-four 
madrigals  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Ori- 
ana) by  as  many  English  verse  writers.  One 
of  tfae  writera  was  John  Milton,  father  of  the 

Mor'mon,  Book  of,  compilation  esteemed  by 
the  Mormons  as  a  divine  work.  A(m)Tding  to 
the  account  by  Joseph  Smith,  September  22, 
1827,  when  he  was  residing  in  W.  New  York, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  placed  in  his  hands  cer- 
tain golden  plates  and  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  which  were  two  transparent  stones  in 
silver  bows.  From  these  plates  Smith  read  off, 
with  the  aid  of  the  stime  apectacles,  the  "  Book 
of  Mormon,"  or  Golden  Bible  as  he  sometimes 
called  it,  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  it 
down  aa  Smith  read  it;  and  it  was  printed, 
1830,  in  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages. 
It  is  a  verbose  imitation  of  the  common  Pa- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible,  portions  of  which, 
to  the  number  in  all  of  300  paaaages,  are  incor- 

K rated  without  acknowledgment.  The  fl.rat 
)k  professes  to  be  the  work  of  Nephi,  a  Jew, 
the  son  of  Lehi,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  King  Zedekiah,  abt.  500  B.C.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  Lehi  and 
his  family  set  out  in  search  of  a  promised 
land,  and  after  traveling  "  nearly  eastward " 
for  many  years,  "  throu^  a  wilderness,"  they 
reached  the  ocean,  built  a  ship,  and,  guided 
by  a  compass,  landed  in  America, 

Soon  after  Lehi  died,  his  youngest  son  Nephi 
bein^  divinely  appointed  his  successor.  Dis- 
sensions endued  between  Nephi  and  his  elder 
brothers,  Laman  and  Lemuel.  The  latter  were 
cursed  1^  the  Lord,  and  they  and  all  their  pos- 
terity were  condemned  to  have  dark  skins. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians. 
The  Nephites  were  governed  by  kings  bearing 
the  name  of  Nephi  for  many  generations.  A 
terrible  earthquake  announced  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  and  three  days  after- 
wards the  Lord  Himself  descended  out  of 
heaven  into  the  chief  city  of  the  Nephites. 
The  Nephites  accepted  Christianity,  but  were 
finally,  384  a.d.,  overwhelmed  by  the  heathen 
Laraanitea,  on  the  hill  Cumorah,  in  W.  New 
York.  Moroni,  one  of  the  survivors,  sealed  up 
the  golden  plates  on  which  all  these  things 
were  written,  and  hid  them  in  the  hill  where 
they  were  found  by  Joseph  Smith.  According 
to  the  opponents  of  Mormonism,  from  investlr- 
gations  made  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Book  .of   Mormon "   the   fact   is   established 
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that  the  real  author  of  the  work  was  Solomon 
Spalding,  who  was  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn., 
1761;  sraduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1785; 
was  ordained,  preached  for  three  or  four  years, 
afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and 
died  at  Amity,  Pa.,  1616. 

His  widow  published  a  statement  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal,  May  18, 1839,  declaring  that,  1812, 
he  placed  the  manuscript  of  a  romance  in  a 
printing  office  at  Pittsburg  with  which  Sidney 
itigdon  was  connected.  Rigdon,  she  says,  cop- 
ied the  manuscript,  which  subsequently  was 
returned  to  the  author.  His  widow  preserved 
it  till  after  the  publication  of  the  "Book  of 
Mormon,"   with   which   it   was    publicly   com- 

eired.  Sidney  Rigdon  was  bom  in  St.  Clair 
wnship,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  Febnul^'  19, 
1793.  Soon  after  getting  possession  of  a  copy 
of  Spalding's  manuscript,  he  quitted  the  print- 
ing office  and  became  a  preacher  of  doctrines 
similar  to  those  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  "  Book  of  Mormon."  He  had  a  small  body 
of  converts,  when,  abt,  1820,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Joseph  Smith.  Smith  and  Ri^on 
were  both  inclined  to  teach  millenarianism, 
and  they  accordingly  settled  it  that  the  mil- 
lennium was  close  at  hand,  and  that  America 
was  to  be  the  final  gathering  place  of  the 
saints.    With  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  as  their 


his  associates,  together  with  some  of  Rigdon's 
previous  followers,  were  soon  numerous  enough 
to  constitute  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mor'mons,  or,  as  thay  call  themselves,  the 
Chubch  or  Jbsus  Chbist  or  Latteb-dA7 
Saints,  religious  sect  founded  at  Fayette, 
N,  Y,,  April  fl,  1830,  by  Joseph  Sipith.  The 
hostility  of  his  neighbors  caused  Smith  to 
lead  his  followers  to  Kirkland,  Ohio,  1831,  and 
there  a  temple  was  built,  and  the  sect  increased 
in  numbers  and  wealth  through  the  efforts  of 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  prophet.  Popu- 
lar animosity  forced  another  removal,  and, 
1838,  the  majority  of  the  saints  rallied  at 
Far  West,  Mo.  Here  open  war  between  them 
and  the  people  broke  out,  and  the  Mormons 
settled  near  Commerce,  III.,  where  they  built  . 
the  city  of  Nanvoo,  and  at  once  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  commerce  and  politics 
of  the  state.  An  extraordinary  charter  was 
granted  to  the  city,  which  made  the  corpora- 
tion almost  independent  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  ^ve  to  Smith  civil  and  military 
authority  within  the  city  nearly  equal  to  the 
religious  power  which  he  exercised  over  his 
people.  Nanvoo  flourished  wonderfully  and  the 
Church  gained  in  membership,  proselytes  gath- 
ering from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
and  from  Europe.  Here,  however,  the  popular 
enmity  was  as  keen  or  even  more  bitter  than 
it  had  been  elsewhere.  Dissensions  also  arose 
within  the  ranks  of  the  saints  themselves. 
There  was  a  clashing  of  authority  between  the 
state  and  the  city.  Finally',  1644,  Smith  was 
charged  with  treason  against  the  state,  and 
was  put  in  jail,  where  he  and  his  brother  Hy- 
rum  were  killed  by  a  mob  which  had  broken  in. 
The  Church,  however,  continued  to  grow  rap- 

Brigham  Young,  an  organii^  ~ra^~Jnl«, 
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and  a  man  actuated  by  ambitioa,  had  joiuecl 
the  Church,  1832,  and  at  the  time  of  Smith's 
aaeaasinatioii  was  at  the  head  of  the  Quorum 
of  ApoBtlea.  He  at  once  assumed  the  leader- 
ship )  in  1846  there  whs  a  general  Temoval,  tem- 
girary  headquarters  being  set  up  at  Council 
luffs,  Iowa,  and,  July  24,  1847,  Young,  with 
an  advance  party,  arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  of  Utah,  which  he  proclaimed  the 
BOU^t-for  land.  Salt  Lake  City  was  founded, 
and  since  then  has  been  the  headquarters  Aid 
the  gathering  place  of  the  saints,  their  Zion. 
That  is  the  "  center  stake,"  as  they  term  it, 
but  by  direction  of  the  leaders  Mormons  have 
gone  into  the  surrounding  states,  and  they  now 
form  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada,  while  they  have  large  colonies  in 
Old  Mexico,  and  missions  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 
In  the  U.  S.  they  had  (1BD8)  1,962  ministers, 
1,328  churches,  and  308,000  communicants. 
Statistics  for  the  world  (1906)  showed  56 
stakes,  22  missions,  1,600  missionaries,  3,062 
officers,  and  400,000  souls. 

The  Mormons  are  Trinitarians.  They  hold 
that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins 
and  not  for  Adam's  transgression,  and  that 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  mankind  may 
be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nnnces  of  the  Glospel,  those  ordinances  being: 
first,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  second, 
repentance;  third,  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins;  fourth,  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  They  also  believe 
that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  Gospel;  in  a  Church  organization  compris- 
-  ins  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evan- 
gelists, etc;  in  fbe  tpita  of  tongues,  prophecy, 
revelation,  visions,  healing,  etc.;  in  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God,  "  as  far  as  it  is  translated 
correctly,"  and  in  the  "  Book  of  Mormon "  as 
the  further  word  of  God;  in  the  literal  gath- 
ering of  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes;  in  the  building  of  Zion  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  in  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
reini  in  person.  The  Church  organization  is 
a  theocracy,  pure  and  simple,  the  officers  form- 
ing a  complete  priesthood.  The  supreme  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  First  Presidency,  com- 
prising the  president,  who  is  also  designated 
prophet,  seer,  and  revelator,  and  two  counsel- 
ors, all  being  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  Church. 
Then  follow  the  apostles,  of  whom  there  are 
twelve;  the  patriarch,  seventies,  high  priests, 
elders,  bishops,  priests,  teachtn-s,  and  deacons. 
A  distinguishing  characteristic  is  belief  in  con- 
tinuous divine  revelation,  and  all  are  entitled 
to  such  revelation,  but  only  the  communica- 
tions from  the  Lord  which  come  through  the 
prophet  president  are  autiioritativa  and  ueces- 
aarily  binding  on  the  Church. 

The  first  president  was  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.; 
his  counselors,  the  three  comprising  the  origi- 
nal First  Presidency,  were  Sidney  Rigdon  and 
Frederick  0.  Williams.  The  first  patriarch 
Was  Joseph  Smith,  Br.,  father  of  the  founder 
of  the  Church.  Joseph  Smith's  successors  have 
been  Brighom  Young,  chosen,  1847;  John  Tay- 
lor, elected,  1880;  Wilford  Woodruff,  chosen, 
1837;  Lorenzo  Snow,  chosen,  1898)  and  Joseph 
'22o  3 
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F.  Smith,  a  nephew  of  the  prophet,  chosen, 
1901.  Poly^^amy  was  not  publicly  preached 
until  the  saints  were  settled  in  Utah,  but  it 
has  been  proven  that  Smith  had  several  wives, 
as  did  a  number  of  the  leading  Mormona  of  his 
time.  After  1862  it  was  both  preached  and 
practiced.  As  early  as  1882  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  stamp  out  the  practice, 
a  law  forbidding  it  being  enacted  in  that  year. 
In   1882   a  severer   statute  was   enacted,   and. 


property 

in  excess  of  $60,000.  The  Emigration  Com- 
pany, an  extensive  transportation  association 
which  managed  the  immigration  business  of 
the  Church,  wss  also  disincorporated,  and  ita 
resources  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  Mormons  resisted  this  law  also 

After  hundreds  had  endured  imprisonment 
and  millions  pf  dollars  had  been  spent  in  pay- 
ment of  fines,  feeing  lawyers,  and  so  on,  and 
the  vast  property  holdings  of  the  Church  had 
been  lost,  finally,  in  September,  1860,  Pres. 
Woodruff  issued  a  pron  unci  amen  to  against  po- 
lygamous marriages.  His  action  was  approved 
by  the  body  of  the  Church  in  general  confer- 
ence in  the  following  Octeber,  and  since  that 
time  plural  marriages  have  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church,  In  1906  more  than 
2,000,000  women  of  the  U.  S.  signed  a  memo- 
rial for  the  unseating  of  Reed  Smoot,  ft  U,  8, 
Senater  from  Utah,  for  his  adhesion  to  Mor- 
monism,  and  in  testimony  taken  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Senate,  1B06-8,  many  of  the 
inner  practices  of  the  Church  were  revealed. 

Motn'ing-gloiy  Fom'ily,  the  Oonvolvulaeea, 
a  group  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  mostly  twin- 
ing or  trailing  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
gamopetaloua  lowera,  and  a  Buperior  two-  or 


three-celled  ovary.  The  870  species  are  dis- 
tributed widely  throughout  the  globe,  about 
100  being  natives  of  the  U.  S.  Many  species 
are  favorite  ornamental  plants,  as  the  morn- 
ing glories  (species  of  Ipomaa),  bindweeds 
( species  of  Convolwlua ) ,  ete.  The  sweet  po- 
tato (J.  iHttatiu),  originally  of  India,  has  long 


been  cultivated  in  warm  and  t«mp«r&ta  cli- 
mat«a  for  its  nutritious  roots.  The  parasite 
dodders  number  about  eight;  species  of  the 
genus  Cutcuta. 

Homr  (mSr-n6'>,  CbailM  Ansuste  Lonis  Jo- 
Kph  (I>uc  de),  1811-66;  French  soldier  uid 
politician;  b.  Paris;  son  of  Queen  Hortense 
of  Holland  and  Count  de  Flahault,  and  half 
brother  of  Napoleon  III.  His  birth  was  kept 
a  secret,  however,  and  be  wee  adopted  hy  a 
Count  de  Motny,  of  Mauritiua,  He  entered 
tbe  army,  fought  with  diatinction  in  Algeria, 
and  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Queen  Hortense  having  died,  1837,  and 
left  him  an  annuity,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
divided  his  time  and  energy  equally  between 
diasipation  and  ftnaacial  speculation.  Am  Miu- 
ister  of  the  Interior  he  was  the  executor,  and 
probably  also  the  instigator,  of  the  coup  d'itai ; 
and  though  he  soon  retired  from  the  cabinet 
and  contented  himself  with  the  chair  of  pres- 
ident of  the  Corps  Ugislatif,  he  continued  to 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  em- 
peror. 

Horoc'co,  sultanate  of  NW.  Africa;  bounded 
by  Alseria,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Atlantic,  and  tbe  Sahara;  area 
estimated  at  219,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  abt  5,000,- 
000;  capitals,  Fez  and  Morocco.  The  coast 
along  the  Atlantic  is  generally  low,  flat,  sandy, 
and  affords  only  a  few  harbora — EI-Araiab,  Ra- 
bata,  Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Safl,  and  Muga:dDr, 
while  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  E.  along 
tbe  Mediterranean  it  ia  high,  bold,  and  rocky. 
The  principal  harbora  here  are  Tangier,  on  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Tetuan.  Spain  owns 
Ceuta  and  several  other  points  on  this  coast 
A  beautiful  and  very  fertile  plain,  containing 
all  the  large  cities,  Morocco,  Fez,  etc.,  extends 
between  the  Coast  Range  and  tbe  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, which  in  several  parallel  lines  traverse 
the  country  from  NE.  to  SW.  Miltzin,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Atlas,  30  m.  SE.  of  the 
city  of  Morocco,  rises  to  a  height  of  U,600  ft., 
but  is  often  entirely  free  from  snow.  A  num- 
ber of  rivers  originate  in  the  Atlas — the  Draa, 
Sua,  and  several  smaller  rivers  flowing  to  tbe 
Atlantic  and  the  Muluia  to  the  Mediterranean 
— but  none  of  them  is  navigable.  Excellent 
marbles  of  different  kinds  are  found;  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  tin,  nickel,  rock  salt,  and  sulphur 
occur;  iron  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 
In  the  valleye  and  tbe  plain  all  tbe  cereals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the  warm  and  temper- 
ate «mes  con  be  cultivated,  but  agriculture  is 
generally  in  a  very  backward  state.  Large 
herds  of  cattle,  horses  of  a  small  but  spirited 
breed,  goats  whose  skins  furnish  the  famous 
morocco  leather,  and  camels  are  reared.  Man- 
u&ctures  of  flne  woolena  and  silks  are  carried 
oo  at  Fez,  one  of  tbe  capitals,  and  of  bricks 
and  silver  ware  in  other  places;  the  fez,  a  well- 
known  red  cloth  cap,  takes  its  name  from  this 
city.  Tbe  only  branch  of  industry  extensively 
developed  is  that  of  leather  llie  commerce 
is  inconsiderable;  the  traffic  with  the  S.  and  E. 
countries  ia  carried  on  by  caravans. 

The  inhabitants  are  Berbers  (generally  agri- 
culturiats),  Arabs  (nomodio  Bedouins),  Moors, 
Jews,  and  Negroes.    The  government  has  very 
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indifferent  control  over  the  mountain  tribes, 
particularly  those  among  the  Er-Rif  Moun- 
tains in  the  N.,  who  are  chiefly  Berbers.  The 
languages  spoken  are  dialects  more  or  less 
corrupted  of  the  Berber,  Arabic,  Spanish,  and 
Negro  tongues  from  tbe  interior  of  Africa, 
The  reigning  religion  is  Islam.  In  ancient 
times  the  country  formed  part  of  Mauritania 
iq.v.) ;  in  the  seventh  century  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs,  whose  religion  and  customs  the 
Moors  adopted.  In  787  the  Kingdom  of  Fez 
was  founded;  1058,  that  of  Morocco.  In  1648 
tbe  present  dyuasty  ascended  the  throne.  In 
1614  slavery  of  Christians  was  prohibited, 
and,  1817,  piracy  was  suppressed.  Insurrec- 
tions against  the  authority  of  the  sultan  hav- 
ing brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  anarchy,- 
the  great  powers  interested  found  it  necessary 
to  come  to  an  understanding  regarding  their 
respective  rights,  and  a  conference  was  held 
at  Algeciras,  1906,  Morocco  being  represented. 
Under  the  agreement  there  negotiated,  a  state 
bank  was  established  and  a,  Moorish  police 
force  organised.  In  1911  Germany  violated  the 
Algeciras  agreement  by  landing  troops  at 
Agadir,  and  war  was  narrowly  averted.  Ger- 
many was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  guaranteeing 
oomplete  freedom  in  Morocco  to  France. 

MoroccD,  S.  capital  of  Morocco;  In  a  plain  at 

the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  I,SOO  ft.  above  tbe  level 
of  the  sea;  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  23  ft  high, 
7]  m.  in  circuit,  generally  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  city  was  founded,  1072,  and  was 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  fa- 
mous seat  of  learning,  and  is  said  to  have  oon- 
tained  700,000  inhabiUuta.  It  has  still  many 
large  mosques  and  a  magnificent  palace,  other- 
wise its  splendor  baa  decayed.  Of  its  manu- 
factures, that  of  red  and  yellov    " 


Morocco  Leatb'ei,  name  originally  given  to 

leather  made  from  goatskins  tanned  with  su- 
mach, but  now  applied  also  to  the  inferior  sort 
(roan)   made  from  sheepskins.     The  name  ap- 

eears  to  be  derived  from  tbe  superior  excel- 
mce  of  the  leather  formerly  obtained  from 
Morocco.  Morocco  leather  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  material  for  bookbinding,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  has  led  to  exten- 
sive counterfeiting,  inferior  Bbeepskins  being 
dressed  and  dyed  to  resemble  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  preparation  of  imitation  morocco 
from  sheepskin  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that 
used  for  tbe  genuine  article.  The  color  of  the 
leather  ia  not  always  given  by  dyeing,  M  al- 
most any  hue  can  be  obtained  by  topical  appli- 


Mor'phi^  or  Mor'phine.    Sec  Opidu. 

Morpbol'ogy,  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  general  form  ami  orgnnizatJan  ot 
animals  and  plants,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  their  structures.  It  relates  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  structures  and  organs,  but  has 
no  reference  to  tbe  uses  or  functions  of  part*. 
Morphological   problem*   have  been  douiftad 
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under  (1)  ftnatomy  (divided  into  tectotogy 
and  promorphologf )  and  ( 2 )  morphogeny. 
(including  ontomny  or  embryolo^gy  and  phyloo;- 
eny }  ■       Haeckel  defines  these  divisions  as  f ol- 


the  organism.  Tectology  ia  that  ecience  which 
treats  of  the  composition  of  the  orKanism  from 
organic  elements  or  entities  of  different  de- 
grees. Promorphology  ia  that  acieuce  which 
treats  of  the  superficial  form  of  organic  indi- 
Tiduala,  or  their  etereometrio  fundamental 
form.  iforpAo^enj;  ia  the  general  science  of 
the  developing  form  of  the  organism.  Ontogeny 
ia  the  developmental  history  of  the  organic 
individuals.  Phylogeny  is  the  developmental 
hiatory  of  organic  stems  or  genealogical  stocks. 
The   necesaity   for   eiiaet   expreaaion   has   also 

fiven  rise  to  a  number  of  terma  of  which  only 
hoae  most  generally  used  need  be  referred  to. 
BoTnological  parts  are  those  which  agree  in 
structural  relations,  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  functions.  Analogous  parts  are  those 
which  agree  in  function,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  atructure,  and  may  be  (but  not 
necessarily)  modified  from  entirely  different 
primitive  elements.  M^tamerio,  or  serially 
nomologieal  parta,  are  those  which  agree  in 
general  charactera  and  relations,  and  are  devel- 
oped in  an  analogous  manner,  but  not  from 
the  identically  Corresponding  elements. 

In  plant  life  morphology  begins  with  the 
cell,  whose  identity  is  recognized  whatever 
changes  of  form  and  function  it  undergoes. 
Modem  botany  recognizes  the  fact  that  every 
cell  is  an  organism  which  lives,  grows,  and 
becomes  modified  not  only  by  its  growth,  but 
by  external  infiueuces  also.  In  like  manner  the 
tissues  and  groups  of  tissues  are  recognized 
as  special  modifications  of  masses  of  original- 
ly similar  cells.  Botanists  now  are  able  to  re- 
duce all  the  organa  of  plants  to  five  categories, 
viz.,  tballomes,  phytlomes,  caulomes,  rhizomes, 
and  trichomes.  The  thallome  is  primitively 
a  row  of  cella,  but  soon  becomes  several  or 
many  celled  in  cross  section,  or  a  flattened 
mass  of  one  or  more  layers  or  cells.  From  this 
condition  the  passage  is  easy  to  the  lobed  fonn 
and  the  leafy  aboot  The  phyllome  ia  always 
a  lateral  member  on  an  axia  (caulome),  and 
in  its  simplest  form  is  derived  from  a  lobe 
of  the  thallome.  Bracts  are  nnderdevelop- 
menta  of  leaves;  acalea  are  underdevelopments, 
but  their  cell  walla  have  become  firmer;  the 
outer  floral  envelopes  (sepals)  are  usually  sim- 
ilar to  bracts,  while  the  inner  (petals)  usu- 
ally have  a  more  delicate  tissue;  stamens  have 
a  petallike  tissue,  usually  little  expanded, 
bearing  pollen  saca ;  carpels  bear  ovules, 
around  which  they  fold,  making  the  ovule  cav- 
ity. The  caulome  is  the  axial  portion  of  the 
phnt  on  which  the  phytlomes  are  borne.  The 
typical  caulome  is  the  stem,  which  bears  ordi- 
nary leaves.  Other  forms  are  runners,  root 
Bto^s,  tubera,  cornis,  bulb  axes,  flower  axes, 
tendrils,  and  thorns.  The  rhizome  Is  the 
naked  axial  portion  of  the  plant.  The  sub- 
terranean roots  of  ordinary  plants  are  typical. 
The  trichoma  ia  a  surface  appendage  of  one  or 
more  cella  usually  arranged  in  a  row,  some- 
timea  in  a  mass.    The  typical  form  is  geen  in 


n  the 

city;  became  the  chunpion  of  the  U.  6.,  1857; 
subsequently  defeated  Ote  best  English,  French, 
and  (Jerman  players;  wae  able  to  play  eieht 
games     simultaneously     without     seeing     the 

Mor'riB,  Gonvenieai,  1762-1816;  American 
statesman;  b.  Morrisania,  N.  Y,;  admitted  lo 
the  bar,  1771;  member  Provincifd  Congress  of 
New  York,  1776,  and  of  Continental  Congress, 
1777-80;  became  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  1781 ;  member  of  committee  that 
drafted  the  Federal  Conatitution,  1787;  U.  S. 
agent  in  London,  J791;  minister  to  France, 
lT92-g4;  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  New  York 
canal  system;  president  of  canal  eommiasion 
from   1810  till  death. 

Morrii,  Lewis,  1726-1800;  American  patri- 
ot; b.  Morrisania,  N.  Y.;  half  brother  of  the 
preceding  and  son  of  Lewis  Morris  (1698- 
1762),  chief  justice  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court;  elected  to  Congress,  1776-78;  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  when  his  ex- 
tensive estate  waa  in  posseaaion  of  the  British, 
who  consequently  laid  it  waste  and  expelled 
his  family. 

HoiriB,  Richard,  1833-94;  English  philolo- 
gist; b.  London;  became  Lecturer  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  King's  College, 

1869;  ordained  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cara- 
berwell,  1871;  elected  head  master.  Royal  Ma- 
sonic Institution  for  Boys,  187S ;  was  one  of 
the  moat  efficient  members  of  the  Chaucer,  the 
Early  English  Text,  and  the  Philological  So- 
cieties, and  was  chosen  president  of  the  latter, 
1874.  He  published  "  The  Etymology  of  Local 
Names,"  "  Specimens  of  Early  English,"  "  His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Accidence,"  "  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar," "  Report  on  PfiU  Literature,"  "  Folk 
Tales  of  India,"  and  edited  for  the  publishing 
•ocietiea  numeroos  early  texta. 

Morris,  Robert,  1734-1806;  American  flnan- 
cier;  b.  Lancashire,  England;  came  to  Amer- 
ica, 1747 ;  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia, 
17E4;  opposed  the  Btamp  Act,  and  against  his 
business  interests  signed  the  Nonimportation 
Agreement,  1766;  e^ted  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  1776,  1776,  1777 ;  voted  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  premature,  but 
signed  it;  was  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
1781-84.  Throughout  the  Revolutionary  War 
his  services  in  aiding  the  Oovemment  in  its 
financial  difficulties  were  of  incalculable  value; 
he  freely  pledged  his  personal  credit  for  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  at  one  time  to  the  amount 
of  £1,400,000,  without  which  the  campaign  of 
1781  would  have  been  almost  impossible;  he 
also  established  the  Bank  of  North  America. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  end,  1789- 
96,  was  U.  S.  Senator,  deolining  in  the  mean- 


KoniM,  Waiiunt  IS3#-se;  EngUah  poet  and 
artist;  b.  WalthamBtow,  Essex;  was  liberally 
educated;  in  1856  founded  The  Oaford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine,  which  had  but  a  year's 
existence;  studied  painting,  but  after  lltQ3 
devoted  himself  to  the  designing  of  furniture, 
wall  paper,  stained  glass,  etc;;  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Socialist  League,  a  contributor 
to  the  Commonweal,  author  of  a  volume  of 
socialist  lectures,  "Signs  of  Change";  but  for 
his  advanced  opinions  would  have  been  offered 
the'  laureateship  after  the  death  of  Tennyson. 
Author  of  many  worlcs,  including  "  The  De- 
fense of  Guinevere  and  Other  Poems,"  "  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  "  Love  is  Enough," 
"  The  Storj*  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Niblunga,"  "  Hopes  and  Fears  for 
Art,"  translation  of  the  "  £neid "  and  the 
"Odyssey,"  "The  Roots  of  the  Mountains"; 
in  collaboration  with  Eriek  Magnusaon,  "  The 
Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong,"  "The  Btory  of 
the  VolsunKs  and  Niblungs,  etc.,  translations 
from  the  Icelandic  A  few  years  before  bis 
death  he  established  at  Hammersmith  tbe 
Kelmscott  Press,  whence  were  issued  expensive 
editions  of  hia  own  works  and  those  of  other 

MorriB  Dance,  rude  dance  common  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  now  occa- 
sionally performed  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
dragon  or  hobbyhorse,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Ma- 
rian, and  other  fantastic  characters  often  bore 
a  part  in  it.  It  was  generally  performed  by 
Toung  men  gaudily  decorated  with  colored  rib- 
bons and  using  belts,  castanets,  swords,  etc. 

Honis  Island,  low,  narrow  sand  island  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  into  Charleston 
harbor,  S.  Carolina,  a  little  more  than  3}  m. 
long,  lying  broadside  to  the  ocean.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  (1861)  the  Con- 
federates erected  Fort  Wagner  and  several  bat- 
teries on  Morris  Island  as  part  of  the  exterior 
line  of  defenses  (or  Charleston.  The  8.  end 
of  the  island  was  captured  by  an  assault  made 
from  small  boats  by  Union  forces,  July  10, 
18S3,  and  two  unsuccessful  assaults  on  Fort 
Wagner,  located  near  the  N.  end,  followed, 
July,  11th  and  18th,  the  object  being  to  get 
within  effective  breaching  distance  of  Fort 
Sumter,  occupying  an  interior  line  about  2,700 
yards  distant  from  Fort  Wagner.  After  the 
assault  of  the  18th,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
duce Fort  Wagner  by  a  regular  siege,  and  this 
was  prosecuted  vigorously.  An  assault  was  or- 
dered for  the  morning  of  September  Tth,  but 
during  the  preceding  night  the  Confederates 
evacuated  the  works. 

Uoi'rison,  Kobert,  17B2-1834;  first  Protest- 
ant missionary  to  China ;  b.  Maspeth,  England ; 
was  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  at  Canton,  18(18,  and  began 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  The 
Xew  Testament  appeared,  1814,  and  the  Old 
Testament,  1818.  His  Chinese  "  Grammar," 
1816,  and  "  Dictionary,"  5  to1s„  1815-23,  were 
jiis  chief  original  works. 
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Mor'ristown,  capital  of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.;  30 
m.  W.  o(  New  York  City;  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  state;  was  twice  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  has  a  memorial  monument  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Nonsense,  which  Washington 
had  built  on  top  of  one  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  The  building  occupied  by  Washington 
as  hia  headquarters,  1780,  was  built,  1772,  was 
purchased  by  the  Washington  Association  of 
ijew  Jersey,  1873,  and  contains  priceless  relies 
of  Revolutionary  days.  The  city  is  in  the  great 
Morris  Co.  peach  and  roee  belt;  has  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  700  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
is  the  home  of  many  New  York  business  men. 
At  Morris  Plains,  4  m.  from  the  city,  is  the 
New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  largest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  when  com- 
pleted, which  cost  (2,500,000,  and  has  accom- 
modations for  1,000  patients.  The  city  has 
All  Souls'  and  Memorial  hospitals,  Morris 
Academy,  Dana  Seminary,  St.  Hilda's  School, 
y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Y.  M.  Catholic  Associa- 
tion building,  public  library  and  lyceum,  St. 
Elizabeth's  Convent,  and  a  public  park  with  « 
soldiers'  monument.     Pop.  (1910)   12,607. 

Morse,  Jedtdiah,  1761-1820;  American  geog- 
rapher; b.  Woodstock,  Conn.;  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Cnarles- 
town,  Mass.,  1789;  prepared  the  first  geography 

Eublished  in  Amenca  (1784),  which  was  fol- 
jwed  by  larger  geo^aphies  and  garctteers  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  for  thirty  years  he  was  without 
an  important  competitor.  He  also  published 
"  A  Compendious  History  of  New  England," 
with  Elijah  Parish,  and  "  Annals  of  the  Amer' 
ican  Revolution." 

Mars«,  Samuel  Finley  Bieese,  1791-1872; 
American  painter  and  inventor;  b.  Charles- 
town,  Mass.;  son  of  the  preceding;  went  to 
London,  1811,  with  Washington  Allston  to 
study  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy;  received 
a  gold  medal  for  an  original  model  of  "  The 
Dying  Hercules,"  1813;  returned  to  the  U.  S., 
1815;  settled  in  New  York,  1822;  was  the  prin- 
cipat  founder  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign (1826),  and  its  president  sixteen  years; 
Prof,  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  In  1820  he  began  applying  himself 
to  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism;  1836, 
erected  in  his  rooms  in  the  university  his  rude 
telegraph  apparatus,  and,  1844,  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Government,  established  a  tele- 
graphic line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, a  distance  of  40  m.  Over  this  line,  on 
Itlay  24th,  from  the  rooms  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  a  massage  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  in- 
stantaneously received,  and  immediately  re- 
turned. He  was  also  the  originator  of  sub- 
marine telegraphy,  laying  the  first  lines  in 
New  York  harbor,  1842;  constructed  the  first 
daguerreotype  apparatus  from  designs  by 
Daguerre,  and  took  the  first  sun  picture  ever 
taken  in  America. 

Hortol'ity,  liability  or  tendency  to  death; 
as  commonly  used,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  pop- 
ulation during  a  year,  stated  as  being  a  certain 
number— such  as  16  or  20— per  1,000,  by  which 
is  meant  that  out  of  each  thouaand  of  tlie 
ntonn  or  average  population  of  the  place  dur> 
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iug  the  year,  16  or  20  died  during  the  jear. 
Tlus  ratio  is  also  called  the  death  rate.  The 
following  table  ehons  the  number  that  Burrive 
at  different  ages  out  of  100,000  persons  living 
at  ten  fears  of  age ;  also  the  expectation  of 
life  (or  average  after  lifetime)  and  the  yearly 
death  rate  at  different  ages: 
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In  medical  and  hospital  statistics,  mortality  is 
used  to  signify  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  coses  of  a  particular  disease  and  the  number 

of  deaths  occurring  in  tiiose  cases.  For  exam- 
ple, the  mortality  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  said  to 
be  about  SO-80  per  cent  in  epidemics;  of  yel- 
low fever,  from  15-85  per  cent  in  different 
epidemics;  of  tyjjhoid  fever,  from  5-20  per 
centi  of  smallpox  in  unprotected  persons,  from 
25-30  per  cent;  of  scarlet  fever,  from  6-30  per 
cent  in  different  epidemics;  of  diphtheria,  from 
10-12  per  cent;  of  pneumonia,  30-40  per  cent; 
and  of  women  in  childbirth,  from  0.2-0.6  per 
cent,  meaning  always  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  observed. 

Moi'tats,  short  cannon  for  throwing  sheila, 
usually  Hred  at  angles  from  35°  to  45°  eleva- 
tion, called  "  vertical  fire,"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  fire  of  long  cannon,  usually  made  at  low 
angles.  Mortars  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  guns  used,  and,  though  changed  from  age 
to  age  frei^uently  in  form  of  chamber,  size,  and 
projectile,  in  all  ages  they  have  been  found  too 
useful  in  their  special  waj  to  be  given  up,  or. 


until  very  recently,  to  be  essentially  altered. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  mortars  by 
lengthening  them  and  rifiing  the  bore,  until 
they  are  really  more  properly  rifted  howitzera 
than  mortars.  They  aie  accurate,  and  have 
long  range,  ore  made  of  all  calibers  up  to  12 
in.  or  larger,  fire  elongated  projectiles  with  any 
desired  velocity  up  to  1,000  ft,  or  more.  The 
projectiles  are  loaded  with  large  charges  of  gun- 
powder or  high  explosives,  and  are  capable  of 
producing  very  deatracUve  effects.    See  .*~ 
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Mortiage  (mawr'gflj),  in  l»w,  according  to 
Kent,  "  the  convejsitce  of  an  estate  by  w&f  of 
pledge  for  tile  aecurity  of  a  debt,  to  become 
void  on  payment  of  it.  There  usually  accom- 
panies a  mortgage  a  bond  or  promtsaory  note, 
or  other  promise  to  pay  the  debt.  The  debtor 
is  called  the  mortgagor;  the  creditor  is  the 
mortgagee.  This  is  advantageoua  to  the  cred- 
itor, since,  if  the  land  does  not  yield  enough  to 
lay  the  debt,  be  has  a  further  remedy  on  the 
Kind  or  note  or  promise  for  the  deficiency. 
Where  there  ia  no  such  promise  the  mortgagee 
is  conGned  in  his  remedies  on  the  mortgage. 
The  present  theory  in  a  court  of  equity  is  that 
a  mortgage  ia  a  mere  security  for  a  debt,  and 
that,  accordingly,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor  to  obtain  more  than  his  debt  and 
interest  from  the  land  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty,  against  the  effect  of  which  the  court 
will  relieve  on  payment  of  the  amount  actually 
due.  On  this  theory  the  debt  is  the  principal 
thing,  and  the  land  accessory.  When  the  debt 
ia  transferred  the  aesignee  tnereof  is  equitably 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  mortgage,  even 
without  special  mention;  ao  when  the  debt  ia 
paid  th«  mortgage  is  really  extinguished, 
though  it  may  in  form  continue.  Mortgages 
are  given  on  both  lands  and  chattels. 

HoTtiflca'tioii.    Sae  OAHOREnK. 

Hoi'tiiner,  Koger  {Earl  of  March,  Baron  of 
Wigmore),  abt.  1287-1330;  English  conspir- 
ator; b.  on  the  Welsh  frontier;  served  under 
Edward  I  in  the  Scottish  War,  1306-7;  was 
employed  in  high  offices  under  Edward  11  in 
Scotland  and  France;  joined  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster in  hia  rebellion  against  the  king's  fa- 
vorites, .1320;  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  1322,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower;  escaped  to  France  by  the  connivance  of 
Queen  Isabella;  entered  the  service  of  King 
Charles  IV  of  France,  then  at  war  with  Eng- 
land; met  Isabella  at  her  brother's  court  at 
Paris,  1325;  plotted  with  her  against  her  hus- 
band; obtained  possession  of  the  youn^  Prince 
Edward,  heir  to  the  throne;  landed  with  Isa- 
bella at  Orwell,  September  24,  1326;  deposed 
Edward  11,  1327;  proclaimed  the  young  prince 
aa  king  (Edwud  III);  ruled  the  kingdom  in 
his  name;  murdered  the  deposed  king  at  Berke- 
ley Castle,  September  21,  1327 ;  was  seized  by 
the  king  and  Lord  Montacute  at  Nottingham 
Castle;  attainted  by  Parliament,  and  hanged 
at  Tyburn.  His  attainder  was  reversed  aa  il- 
legal, 1364,  and  the  title  and  estates  restored 


Hort'nudn  (French,  "dead  hand"),  perpet- 
ual tenure  of  land  by  corporations.  More  com- 
monly, however,  the  term  is  used  to  designate 
the  holding  of  land  by  the  Church,  by  relipous 
corporationa,  and  pious  foundationa.  The  ex- 
pression manua  mortua,  which  oecura  in  public 
documents  aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  is  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that 
persons  who  became  members  of  religioua  cor- 
porations and  ecclesiastical  communities  were 
civilly  dead — that  ia.  were  regarded  in  the  law 
as  dead,  so  that  property  held  by  them  was, 
as  it  were,  in  dead  hands.    The  amonnt  of  the 
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landi  vUch  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
centuries  immediately  succeeding  passed  into 
the  hands  of  religious  corporationa,  and  which 
were  thus  in  mortmain,  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  was  enormoua.  English 
legislation  against  mortmain  begins  with 
"lUagna  Charta"  (a.d.  1217),  and  continues 
down  to  188S.  The  statute  of  mvrtmain  of 
1279  provided  that  lands  so  attempted  to  be 
conveyed  should  be  forfeited. 

There  are,  atrictly  speaking,  no  general  lawa 
against  mortmain  in  the  U.  S.,  except  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  absence  of  the  feudal  regime, 
for  whose  protection  such  laws  were  rendered 
necessary  in  Europe,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
the  lack  of  any  causes  of  irritation — owing  to 
the  comparative  poverty  of  religious  corpora- 
tions and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  land 
in  the  Western  World — eufGciently  account  for 
the  dearth  ot  such  legislation  in  the  U.  S. 
Corporationa  are  lesal  pjraone,  and  at  common 
law,  unrestrained  oj  atatut^  of  mortmain, 
have  the  same  capacity  to  take  and  hold  lands 
that  natural  persons  have.  In  the  U.  S.,  as 
in  England,  they  are  usually  prohibited  from 
acquiring  or  holding  more  land  tban  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  their  incorporation. 
Ordinary  or  bustnesa  corporations  cannot  lake 
land  by  devise;  charitable  corporations,  how- 
ever, are  uaually  allowed  to  take  it  both  by 
deed  and  by  will.  In  a  few  of  the  states  there 
are  statute  restricting  the  creation  of  chari- 
table uaes  by  will. 

Hor'ton,  Henry,  1B36-1B02;  American  physi- 
eiat;  b.  New  York  City.  While  studying  law 
in  Philadelphia,  he  lectured  on  chemistry  and 
physics  at  the  Episcopal  Academy,  originating 
the  scientific  course  in  that  inatitution,  and 
filling  a  chair  created  for  him,  when  his  grow- 
ing predilection  for  physical  and  for  chemical 
science  induced  him  to  give  them  hia  entire  at- 
tention. In  1863  be  was  elected  Prof,  of  Chem- 
istry at  "Philadelphia  Dental  College;  1B&4, 
became  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  April  of  that 
year  began  the  delivery  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
light,  which  excited  great  attention  both  in  the 
U.  B.  and  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  orig- 
inality and  brilliancy  of  their  experimental 
illuatrationa.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  and. 
18T0,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Stevena 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  then 

e.et  founded,  holding  the  oflice  till  hia  death, 
e  publiahed  many  papers  in  scientific  Jour- 
nals, and  was  author  of^  the  poem,  "  The  Hand 
that  Bocks  the  Cradle  Rules  the  World." 

Morton,  James  Douglas  (fourth  Earl),  1630- 
81;  Regent  of  Scotland;  b.  Dalkeith;  was  & 
younger  son  of  the  great  family  of  Angus,  but, 
1563,  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  title  of  hia 
father-in-law,  the  third  Earl  of  Morton.  In 
1561  he  became  Privy  Councillor,  and,  1663, 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  participated  in  the 
murder  of  Riszio,  and  fled  to  England,  but  was 
pardoned,  and  after  the  forced  abdicstipn  of 
Mary  was  rcinntated  aa  Lord  Chancellor.  Af- 
ter the  aaaasaination  of  Murray  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Protestant  Party.     In  1572  he 
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wBa  elected  regent,  Etnd  theiieefortli  he  ruled 
Scotland  nith  great  rigor.  He  reeigned,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1677,  but  BOOQ  regained  his  author- 
itj.  Being  brought  to  trial  for  participation  in 
the  murder  of  IMmley,  he  was  found  guiltj  of 
high  treason  and  decapitated. 

Mortoii,  Thomaa,  abt  1S76-1646;  English 
adventurer;  was  a  lawyer  at  Clifford's  Inn, 
London;  was  leader  of  the  colony  sent  by 
Weston  to  settle  in  Uassachusette,  June,  1622; 
went  back  to  Englajid;  returned  with  Capt. 
Wolluton  in  1025;  settled  at  Mt.  Wollaston, 
now  Braintree,  where  on  May  Day,  1026,  he 
presided  over  a  scene  of  merriment  very  ob- 


Merry  Mount.  The  peopte  of  Plymouth,  hear- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  came  in  force  two 
years  later,  headed  by  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 
cut  down  the  pole,  carried  Morton  away,  and 
sent  him  back  -to  England.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetta  in  1629,  but  was  again  seized 
and  transported,  and  his  house  torn  down, 
1630.  He  published  a  satirical  work,  "The 
New  English  Canaan"  (Amsterdam,  1637); 
went  again  to  Massachusetts,  1643;  was  im- 
prisooea  a  year  for  his  "scandalous  book"; 
removed  to  what  is  now  Maine. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green,   1819-6S; 

American  dentist;  b.  Charlton,  Mass.  While 
practicing  hia  profession  he  attended  medical 
lectures,  and  studied  chemistry  in  the  labora- 
tory'of  J>r.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  antesthetic  properties 
of  sulphuric  ether.  After  experimenting  on 
himself,  he  succesBfulIv  administered  it  to  a 
dental  patient,  September  30,  1646.  The  new 
anesthetic  was  first  used  publicly  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren  in  an  operation  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  October  16,  1848.  Mor- 
ton's claim  to  the  discoTCTT  was  hotly  con- 
tested, notably  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Horace 
Wells.    The  French  Academy,  after  an  investi- 

Stion,  of  the  Montyon  prize  awarded  2,S00  fr. 
Dr.  Jackson  for  the  discovery,  and  2,500 
fr.  to  Dr.  Morton  for  its  application  to  sur- 
gical operations. 

Mosa'ic,  inlaid  vork  having  the  effect  of  a 
painting,  made  by  fitting  together  on  a  ground 
of  cement  small  pieces  of  stone  or  other  mate- 
ria], natural  or  artiScial,  of  various  oolors  and 
shapes.  In  tiie  Vatican  establishment  at  Rome, 
the  slab  on  which  the  mosaic  is  made  is  gen- 
erally of  Travertine  or  Tibertine  stone.  In  this 
the  workman  cuts  a  certain  space,  on  which 
masfJQ  or  cementing  paste  is  gradually  spread 
as  the  work  requires  it,  thus  forming  the  ad- 
hesive ground  on  which  the  mosaic  is  laid. 
Into  this  jHUtte  are  stuck  t^e  amalti  or  small 
pieces  which  compose  the  picture.  Theie  con- 
sist of  a  variety  of  minerals  and  materials, 
colored  for  the  most  part  with  metallio  oxides. 
When  the  cement  has  snfBciently  hardened,  the 
work  is  polished.  Two  other  species  of  mosaic 
vrork  are  carried  on  in  Tuscany  (whence  the 
name,  Florentine  mosaics),  the  pietre  dare, 
which  gives  the  objects  depicted  in  relief  in 
colored  stones,  and  the  pietre  commeMe,  which 
eoDsists  of  predous  sfamee,  as  agates,  jaspers, 


lapis  lazuli,  etc.,  cut  Into  thin  veneer  and  in- 
laid. Roman  mosaic  is  made  of  very  thin 
glass  rods  of  many  colors.    See  iNLATma. 

Hoscheles    <mOsh'«-ieB),    Ignas,    1704-187(1; 

Bohemian  pianist;  b.  Prague,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents; spent  1820-46  in  London;  established 
himself  in  Leipzig,  1B46,  became  director  of 
the  coDserrfitoiT  there,  and  had  for  pupils 
Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn;  composed  sonatas, 
concertos,  fantasias,  variations,  and  studies  for 
the  piano. 

Uoscow  (m&s'kl}),  former  capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial center,  and  now  the  second  imperial 
residence;  400  m.  SE.  of  St.  Petersburg;  is  in 
a  hilly,  fertile,  and  beautiful  district  on  the 
Moskva  River,  and  presents,  when  seen  from 
the  Sparrow  Hills  on  its  8.  outskirts,  a  most 
picturesque  appearance,  spires  and  domes  in 
old  Byzantine  style  rising  beside  palaces  and 
public  buildings  in  the  modern  French  and  ' 
Italian.  It  consists  of  five  different  parts-. 
(1)  Kremlin,  the  central  part  of  the  city,  oc- 
cupying a  hill  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moskva, 
and  surrounded  by  heavy  stone  walls.  It  con- 
tains the  palaces  of  the  Czar,  the  Patriarch, 
and  the  Holy  Synod,  the  arsenal,  the  treas- 
ury, and  other  public  buildings,  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  in  whiim  the  czars  are 
crovmed,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
gorgeously  decorated;  the  Cathedral  of  St, 
Michael,  in  which  the  czars  before  Peter  the 
Great  are  buried;  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki, 
270  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome  37 
ft,  high,  and  containing  thirty-two  bells;  the 
Kolokol,  the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  weigh- 
ing 448,000  lb.,  placed  un  a  pedestal  close  by, 
etc.  (2)  Kitaigorod,  or  the  "Chinese  city," 
to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  also  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  towers  and  sates,  is  the  seat  of  the 
trade  of  the  city.  Here  is  the  Petrovskoi 
cathedral,  properly  consisting  of  twenty-one 
chapels  joined  together.  (3)  Beloigorod,  or 
the  "  white  city,"  because  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  whitish  stone,  encircles  the  Kremlin 
and  Kitaigorod  on  three  sides.  Here  are  the  pat- 
aces  of  the  governor  and  the  nobility,  the  uni- 
versity, several  immense  monaeteries,  the  found- 
ling hospital,  the  theaters,  the  post  office,  and 
other  government  honses,  and  the  famous  drill- 
house,  560  ft.  long  and  166  ft.  wide.  (4) 
Zemlianoigorod,  or  the  "  earthen  eity,"  because 
it  was  formerly  surromided  by  an  earthen 
wall,  which  now  has  been  traDsfoTmed  into 
promenades.  (6)  The  Blobodi,  or  suburbs, 
eight  in  number;  in  these  splendid  mansions 
and  magnificent  monasteries,  schools,  hospitals, 
etc,  surrounded  with  large  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens, alternate  with  clusters  of  shanties,  and 
with  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  city  has  water  communication  with  the 
Baltic,  the  Black,  tjie  White,  and  the  Caspian 
seas,  and  it  is  connected  with  St.  Petersburg, 
Nijnii-Novgorod,  Taganrog,  and  Warsaw  1^ 
rail.  It  carries  on  an  immense  trade  in  tea, 
grain,  cotton,  timber,  furs,  tallow,  metals,  and 
its  own  productions.  It  rivals  St.  Petersburg 
as  the  first  manufacturing  place  in  Russia,  and 
its  factories  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  tobacco,  pa- 
per, chemicals,  leather,  pottwy,  watches,  silver. 


and  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
cow.  In  1712  Peter  the  Great  transferred  the 
capital  to  St,  Petersburg,  but  Moscow,  being 
a  Bacred  city,  coutinued  to  stand  as  the  tint 


MOBQCB. 

city  in  the  estimation  of  the  Rnsnion  nation. 
It  was  the  winter  residence  of  tlie  Russian 
nobility,  and  by  its  commerce  and  industry 
grew  rich.  In  1812  it  was  entered  by  the 
French  under  Murat,  September  14th,  and  on 
the  IStb  by  Kapoleon,  who  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Kremlin.  The  city,  dcaerted  by 
Its  inhabitants,  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the 
governor,  Count  Rostoptchin,  wllich  compelled 
Napoleon  to  leave,  October  19th,  and  to  take 
his  flna)  departure  on  the  23d,  and  resulted  in 
the  diaaatrous  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
.  The  greater  part  ot  the  city  waa  destroyed, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  within  a  few  years.  Poii. 
(1807)   1,359,254. 


Moiellt  (mO-Eei'),  river  of  France;  risea  in 
the  Vosges  at  an  elevation  of  2,260  ft.,  and 
flowa  with  a  tortuous  course  of  330  m.  through 
France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Bheniah 
Prussia,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz. 
Its  broad  valley  ia  covered  with  vines,  cele- 
brated for  the  light  wine  they  yield. 

Uosenthal  (md'E«n-Uil),  Salo- 
mon Hermann,  1821-77;  German 
dramatiet;  b.  Casael,  Hesse;  be- 
came archivist  under  the  Aus- 
trian Govt,  at  Vienna,  I8EI.  Of 
his  many  auccessful  dramas,  two, 
"  Deboruh  "  and  "  Sonnenwend- 
hof,"  have  been  translated  into 
*the  English,  Danish,  EungEtrian, 
and  Italian  languages. 

MSser  <m«'E«r),  Justus,  1720- 
94;  German  historian;  b.  Osna- 
brUck;  held  several  important 
eoveriunent  ofBces;  became  the 
father  of  modern  German  histori- 
ography, declaring  that  the  true 
historian  ahould  direct  bis  atten- 
tion more  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  people,  their  laws, 
customa,  and  habits,  than  to  dry 
recitals  of  dynasties  and  wars; 
illustrated  his  theory  in  "  His- 
tory of  OsnabrUck  "  and  "  Patri- 
otic Reveries." 

Uo'sea,  leader,  prophet,  .and 
legislator  of  the  Jewish  people; 
was  born  in  Egypt,  abt.  1600 
B.C.,  during  the  oppression  of 
the  Jews.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, was  appointed  by  Qod  to 
deliver  the  Jews  from  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  given  power  to  prove 
hia  miaaion  by  miracles.  After 
the  visitation  of  the  ten  plagues 
upon  the  land,  Pharaoh  allowed 
the  Hebrews  to  depart  and  Moses 
led  them  safely  through  the  Red 
Sea.  During  their  encampment 
on  Sinai  he  received  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Uvea  of  the  Israelites.  For 
nearly  forty  years  they  were  wan- 
derers in  the  wilderness  under  hia 
guidance.  He  appointed  Joshua 
nis  successor  and  did  not  live  to 
see  them  settled  in  their  new 
country.  According  to  the  bibli- 
cal narrative  tin  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Acts),  Moses  was  forty  years 
old  when  he  fled  into  Arabia,  eighty  when  he 
led  the  march  to  Binai,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  when  he  died  on  Mt.  Nebo. 

Mosheim  (mSs'him) ,  Johann  Loreni  Ton, 
1694-1755;  German  theologian:  b.  Lubeck; 
was  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Helenstadt,  1723-47 ; 
Prof,  and  Chancellor  at  GSttingen  from  1747 
till  death;  works  of  permanent  value,  "Insti- 
tutes of  Ecclesiastical  History,"  "  Christianity 
before  Constantine,"  and  "  Morality  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures," 
HoBlem.     See  Uohakhd; 
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HoBqne  (niOak),  Utdummedan  temple  of 
wonhip.  It  usually  coiuiats  ot  a  eerita  of  por- 
ticos Burrounding  an  open  court,  liaving  in  its 
center  trees  and  a  fountain  for  abtutions.  The 
architectural  character  is  usually  peculiar;  the 
dome  {of  Byzantine  origin),  the  minaret  (orig- 
inalfy  the  Christian  campanile,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  mueczin's  cTj  takes  tile  place  of  the 
forbidden  bell),  and  the  arched  gateway  are 
usual  peculiarities,  but  the  local  modlflcations 
in  the  style  of  mosques  are  numerous.  Lamps, 
arabesques,  and  passages  from  the  Koran  ti^e 
the  place  of  paintings  and  statues,  ^one  may 
euter  save  with  unshod  feet.  The  congrega- 
tions are  usually  composed  of  males  only. 
There  are  sometimes  schools,  dispensaries,  and 


Moaqnito  (mOs-ke'tO),  name  given  to  many 
biting  and  blood-sucking  dipterous  insects, 
mostly  of  the  family  CuUoidie,  and  of  the 
ftenera  Cuieai,  Anophelet,  Corethra.  The  female 
insects  alone  bite,  or  rather  thrust  into  the 
-flesh  their  awlllke  bristles,  massed  together 
into   a   tube,    through   which   they    draw   the 


Hoeamro  (mueb  enUissd). 


blood.  The  distress  these  insects 
very  great,  and  investigations  prove  them  an 
important  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria.  The  use  of  mosquito  net- 
ting, the  kindling  ot  dense  smoky  fires,  and 
the  application  of  tar,  pennyroyal  oil,  or  de- 
coction of  feverfew  to  the  skin — all  have  some 
effect  in  protecting  the  person  from  their  at- 
tacks. Ilie  female  deposits  her  ^gs  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  larvffi  constitute 
an  important  food  of  fishes. 

HOM,  any  member  of  the  large  family  of 
cryptogam! c  plants,  having  distinct  stems, 
leaves,  flowerlike  reproductive  organs,  and  seed- 
like bodies  or  spores  which  serve  to  propagate 
the  species.  They  are  cellular,  and  bear  only 
a  faint  resemblance ,  to  the  higher  orders  of 
plants.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  uses  of  the 
moBses.  In  the  economy  of  nature  they  serve 
as  precursors  of  the  higher  plants,  appearing 
first  on  sterile  places,  and  collecting  among 
their  matted  ana  tufted  stems  the  dust  and 
sand.  They  afford  secure  lodging  places  for 
insects  in  winter,  as  well  as  food  for  them  in 
Sixne   species  of   »plmgtMim   enter 


HOBUL 

largely  into  the  formation  of  peat  bogs.  A 
^eat  number  of  woody  plants  are  found  grow^ 
ing  with  the  sphagnum,  and  these  decaying  to- 
gether with  the  moss  form  peat  of  various 
qualities.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
mosses  is  extensive;  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  destitute  of  them,  from  the 


polar  regions  to  the  equator, ,  They  constitute 
with  licoens  almost  the  only  vegetation  on 
the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea,  where  the  soil 
never  thaws  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  few 
inches.  The  N.  seacoast  of  Siberia  is  an  im- 
mense morass  whose  entire  surface  is  covered 
with  mosses.  The  schistose  rocks  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  rising  above  the  everlasting  ice,  are  cov- 
ered with  these  plants.  They  enter  largely 
into  the  flora  of  Qreenland;  the  loftiest  Swiss 
Alps,  and  the  volcanic  scorin  of  Iceland,  afford 
abundant  species.     See  Lichen. 

HoM  As'ste.    See  Chaij^edont. 

Hosslmiiker.     See  Mekhasen. 

Moss  Fowl.    See  Red  Gbodse. 

Mois  Starch.    See  Lichehin. 

Mostar',  capital  of  Herzegovina,  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire;  on  the  Narenta,  here 
crossed  by  a  celebrated  Roman  bridge  consist- 
ing of  one  arch  ot  9G  ft  {hence  its  name,  ifost 
Star,  Old  Bridge)  ;  36  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  40  m.  SW.  of  Berajevo;  manu- 
factures knife  and  sword  blades  and  fine  sillu, 
and  the  vicinity  produces  an  excellent  wine- 
Pop.   {1806}    14,370. 

Most  Fa'vored  Va'tion  Clause,  in  commer- 
cial treaties,  a  clause  which  binds  each  of  the 
treats-making  powers  to  give  to  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  all  the  privileges  which  it  then 
gives,  or  afterwards  may  give,  to  that  nation 
which  receives  from  it  the  most  favorable 
terma  in  respect  to  those  matters. 

Ho'snl,  chief  town  of  vilayet  of  Mosul, 
Asiatic  Turkev>  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Nine- 
veh. Formerly  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
city,  its  fine  cotton  fabrics,  called  muslins, 
were  exported  to  Europe.  Now  its  manufac- 
tures have  almost  ceased,  ite  bazars  are  filled 
with  European  goods  and  even  its  transit  trade 


has  largely  diminiahed,  as  Kurdish  tribes  ren- 
der the  neighborhood  insecure.  Pop.  abt. 
61,000. 

Motli,  inject  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  Moths 
are  distinguished  from  butterdies  and  sphinges 
(or  hawk  moths)  by  the  antennie,  which  are 
tDostlj   threadlike  or   having   the   form   of   a 


oomb  In  moths,  knobbed  in  butterflies,  and  en- 
larged in- the  middle  in,  the  sphinges.  Moths 
are  moatly.but  not  always,  nocturnal;  sphinges 
mostly  crepuscular  (flying  by  twilight);  and 
butterflies    diurnaL      Among    the    beet-known 


b,  math. 


moths  are  the  silkworm  moths  (Bombyai  mori) 
and  the  clothes  moths  ( Tinea  fiavifronlella,  T. 
tapetxella,  or  carpet  moth,  etc.)-  Their  larvge 
attack  woolens,  fura,  feathers,  etc.,  and  more 
»arely  cotton  goods. 

Moth'et  Ca'iey's  Chick'en,  or  Stoim'y  Pe'trel, 
name  applied  to  various  little  petrels  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Prooellarja,  Cymodroma, 
Ooeattttdroma,  etc.,  which  to  the  untrained  eye 
look  much  alike,  but  more  properly  restricted 
to  ProeelUtria  pelagica,  a  bird  about  B  In.  long 
and  14  in.  spread  of  wing.  The  color  is  brown- 
ish black  above,  a  little  browner  below,  and 
there  is  a  oonspicuous  whit«  patch  on  the 
rump.  This  petrel  is  common  In  parts  of  the 
K.  Atlantic,  but  is  the  rarest  of  the  little 
mtrels  found  along  the  K  coast  of  the  U.  S. 
It  can  be  readily  distinguished  among  them  bv 
ita  square  tail,  short  Iws,  and  entirely  black 
feet.  It  nests  In  crannleB  among  rocks,  and 
lays  a  single  white  egg  with  a  few  faint  mark- 
ings around  the  larger  end.  The  bird  has  t. 
rank,  musty  odor,  and  when  captured,  besides 
biting  and  acratchin^,  defends  itself  by  ejecting 
from  its  mouth  an  ill-smelling,  oily  fluid,  the 
partly  digested  contents  of  its  stomach.  The 
superstitious  dread  in  which  this  bird  is  said 
to  be  held  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  was  regarded  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  storm,  because  in  some  localities  it 
is,  at  proper  seasons,  always  common,  and  it 
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is  most  noticeable  during  a  gale  because,  being 
then  prevented  from  readily  obtaining  its  cus- 
tomary food,  it  hovers  about  ships  in  search  of 
scraps  of  food.    See  Petbel. 

,  Mother  of  PeaiL    See  Feaki. 

Mo'tlon.     See  Heat;   MECHANICS. 

Mo'tlve,  that  which  occasions  or  t«nds  to 
bring  about  a  voluntary  movement,  such  as  a 
consideration,  inducement,  end,  etc.  The  word 
is  used  most  generally  by  psychologists  to  de- 
note any  influence  wAatever  vihich  lends  to 
bring  about  imiuntary  action  on  the  pari  of  a 
normal  person.  Motives  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  according  as  they  represent  pictured 
objects  of  pursuit  on  one  hand,  or  the  subcon- 
scious, organic,  habitual,  or  purely  affective 
springs  of  action  on  the  other,  whose  main  in- 
fluence is  the  coloring  they  give  to-  conscious- 
ness as  a  whole.  The  former  class  of  motives 
are  endt,  the  latter  affects.  No  sharp  line  can 
be  drawn  between  them,  for  they  pass  con- 
stantly into  one  another.  Yet  in  conscious- 
ness the  line  is  both  plain  and  important;  for 
it  is  only  "  ends  "  which  are  available  as  dis- 
tinct lines  of  direction  for  volition,  in  deftnite 
cases  of  choice.  All  states  of  feeling  whatever 
tend  to  discharge  themselves  In  action  through 
the  muscles.  We  feel  the  force,  the  motive 
worth,  of  a  suggestion,  a  pain,  an  impulse. 
An  idea  simply  as  an  idea — if  such  could  be 
realized — might  not  react  in  movement;  but 
the  simple  presence  of  an  idea  in  consciousness 
itself  gives  feeling,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  us  does  it  move  us  to  action.  We  may 
accordingly  apply  the  term  affeols  to  all  invol- 
untary stimuli  to  movement.  The  other  class 
of  motives  may  be  called  ends;  which  are  ac- 
tual considerations  in  consciouBneas  which  we 
weigh  and  measure,  as  in  reaching  a  decision. 
Technically  they  are  called  presentations,  since 
they  are  mental  images  which  consciousness 
preseni*  to  itself  as  worth  preserving.  The 
attitude    of    the    mind    toward    such   ends    is 

Motley,  John  Lothiop,  IS14-77;  American 
historian;  b.  JJorcheater,  Mass.;  admitted  to 
the  bar,  1B3S;  became,  1841,  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  St  Petersburg;  U.  8.  minister  to  Aus- 
tria, 1861-66;  to  England,  I86&-70.  AfUr 
long  and  exhaustive  researches  and  majiifold 
preparations  he  published  in  London,  ISfiS, 
"Ine  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  3  vols., 
which  immediately  attracted  great  attention, 
and  has  been  translated  into  derman,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish.  "  The  History  of  Uie  * 
United  Netherlands"  followed,  i  vols.,  18Q1- 
68,  and  the  "  Life  of  John  Van  Barneveld," 
1874,  with  equal  success. 

Motoarl  -(mO-tA're),  Morinaga,  4730-1601; 
father  of  modern  Japanese  literature;  h.  Mat^ 
suzaka,  Ise;  wrote  on  politics  in  the  "  Tamaku- 
shize,"  on  history  in  the  "  Manyoshu,"  "  Ko- 
kinshu,"  and  "  Genji  Monogatari,"  on  arolusol- 
ogj  and  the  history  of  rehgious  traditions  in 
toe  "  Kojikiden";  and  prepared  the  way  more 
than  any  other  man  for  the  restoration,  1868, 
of  the  emperor  to  his  ancestral  rights. 
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Mott,  LncietU  (Coftin),  ITSa-lSSO;  Amer- 
ican reformer ;  b.  Nttntucket,  Moas. ;  removed, 
1804,  to  Boston,  and,  1809,  to  Pbiladelphia; 
where,  1811,  she  -was  married  to  James  Mott; 
became,  1817,  a  teacher  and.  Boon  after,  a 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  adhered 
after  1827  to  the  Hicksite  part,?;  was  one  of  tlie 
original  founders  of  the  American  Antielavery 
Bociet J,  1833 ;  for  many  years  preached  against 
alavery,  war,  and  other  evils,  and  became  a 
leader  in  the  woman-suffrage'  movement. 

Uott,  Valentine,  nSS-lSeS;  American  sur- 
geon; b.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  was  Prot.  of  Surgery 
Oi  Columbia  College,  1809-26;  in  Rutgers  Medi- 
cal College,  1826-30;  In  College  of  Physicians 
and  SurgeonB,  New  York,  1830-40,  and  in  Uni- 
versity Medical  CollCKe,  New  York,  1840-60; 
,was  a  very  HUccessfuT  surgical  operator;  in- 
vented valuable  surgical  implements;  had  wide 
fame  as  an  accoucheur;  was  a  brilliant  lec- 
turer; published  a  translation  of  Velpeau'e 
"  Uperative  Surgery,"  with  large  additions;  a 
volume  of  clinical  lectures,  and  many  papers 
and  addresses. 

Mot'to,  word,  phraae,  or  sentence,  used  as 
a  declaration  of  faith  or  allegiance,  as  a  war- 
cry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  part  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  arms  in  heraldry,  or  merely  as  a  bad^, 
sometimes  inherited.  While  some  mottoes  orig- 
inated as  a  remark  or  boaat  appropriate  to 
niecial  occasion  (e.g.,  Dieit  et  mon  Droit — 
God  and  my  right- — the  utterance  of  Richard  1 
at  the  battle  of  Gisors),  moat  mottoes  have 
been  chosen  deliberately  for  their  meaning  and 
euphony;  such  obvious  phrases  as  Semper  idem 
(Always  the  same)  and  Ease  quam  videri  (To 
be  rather  than  to  seem)  have  been  taken  by 
many  persons.  The  mottoes  of  nations  in  Eu- 
rope are  generally  those  of  their  reigning  fam- 
ilies, or  of  their  chief  honorary  orders,  but  cit- 
ies and  towns  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  bad 
mottoes  of  their  own;  and  from  this  custom 
have  come  the  mottoes  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Union.  Virginia  has  Bic  Semper  Ty- 
Tannii  (So  [let  it  be]  always  to  tyrants),  in 
allusion  to  the  dagger  in  the  escutcheon;  New 
York  has  £«o«t«ior;  and  the  Union  itself  E 
Pluribut  Vnum, 

Monflon,  animal  of  the  genus  OvU,  found 
in  B.  Europe,  and  closely  related  to  the  common 
sheep,  with  which  it  breeds,  and  to  the  big-horn. 
Its  fleece  is  not  woolly. 

Monkden  {mok-den'}.    See  Mukden. 

Mould,  Jacob  Wrey,  1826-86-,  American  ar- 


Jones's  "  Alhambra,"  and  assisted  on  his 
"Grammar  of  Ornament";  with  him  designed 
the  Moresque-Turkish  divan  of  Buckingnam 
Palace  and  the  decoration  of  the  World's  Fair 
exhibition  buildings  of  1851 ;  removed  to  New 
York  to  design  and  superintend  construction  of 
All  Souts'  Church;  afterwards  was  assistant  to 
Calvert  Vaux,  diief  architect  of  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  and  his  succeaaor;  employed, 
1867-74,  in  designing  and  laying  out  Central 
Park;  last  work,  deeign  for  temporary  tomb 
of  Gen.  Giant 
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Motdd.    See  MnooKACKs. 

Koald'int.    See  MoLOiiia  akd  CAsnno. 

Movlins  (mO-tilA'},  capital  of  department  of 
Allier,  France;  on  the  AUier,  here  croaaed  by 
one  of  the  finest  bridf^  in  France;  124  m.  NW. 
of  Lvons;  is  a  beautifully  situated  and  hand- 
somely built  town,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  large 
cavalry  barracks,  and  important  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  cuUery.  Pop.  of  commune  (IBOl) 
22,340. 

Monlt'ing,  periodical  casting  off  of  shell, 
akin,  horns,  feathers,  or  other  parts  of  the  in- 
tegument, such  as  takes  place  once  a  year  or 
oftener  (in  some  animals  once  every  few  days) 
among  serpents,  batrachians,  spiders,  insect  lar- 
ve,  etc.  Birds  in  many  cases  shed  their  feath- 
ers annually,  and  many  quadrupeds  also  shed 
their  coat  of  hair  nearly  all  at  once.  Deer 
mostly  renew  their  homa  completely  every  year. 

Uonltiie  (mC'trl),  William,  1731-1805; 
American  military  officer;  b.  South  Carolina; 
constructed  and  defended  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  Charleston  harbor,  auhsequentty  named 
for  him,  1776;  defended  Charleston,  1780;  was 
Governor  of  Bouth  Carolina,  1789  and  1704-00; 
and  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution." 

Honltile    (mdl'trl).   Fort.     See   Fobt  Moui^ 

Hotmd.     Bee  Babbow. 

Mound  Bnild'eTB,  in  American  archieolt^^, 
the  constructors  of  an  extensive  series  of  an- 
cient remains,  of  uncertain  date,  scattered  over 
the  upper  Miasisnippi  and  Ohio  River  valleys. 
These  remains  vary  greatly  in  size  and  charac- 
ter, and  evidently  were  erected  by  different  peo- 
ples widely  apart  in  time,  but  approximating 
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each  other  in  the  general  level  of  thdr  culture. 
The  mounds  or  tumuli  are  of  earth  or  earth 
mingled  with  stones,  aiid  are  of  two  general 
classes,  the  one  with  a  circular  base  and  coni- 
cal in  shape,  the  other  with  a  rectangular  base 
and  a  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
and  terraced  pyramid.  The  formes:  are  gener- 
ally found  to  contain  human  rcmaina,  and  are 
therefore  held  to  have  been  harrows  or  sepul- 
chral monuments  raised  over  the  distinguidied 
dead,  or,  in  some  instances,  serving  as  the  com- 
munal place  of  interment  for  a  gena  or  clan. 
The  truncated  pyramids,  with  their  flat  sur- 
faces, were  evidently  the  sites  for  buildings, 
such  as  temples  or  council  houses,  which,  lieing 
constructed  of  periahable  material,  have  disap- 
peared. Many  of  the  mounds  are  email  in  size, 
scarcely  visible  above  the  general  level  ot  the 
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soil,  while  others  reach  extraordinary  pTopor- 
tiona.  One  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  ia  TO  ft 
high  and  900  ft.  in  circumference;  a  rectangu- 
lar, truncated  mound  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  ia  1S8 
ft.  Ions,  132  ft  wide,  but  only  10  ft  high;  one 
at  C^okia,  III.,  ia  97  ft.  high,  riaing  from  a 
baae  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  aides 
meamiring  700  and  600  ft,  respectively. 

They  are  moat  numerous  in  S.  Ohio  and  S.  U- 
linois.  According  to  a  careful  estimate,  there 
are  more  than  10,000  in  the  former  state  alone. 
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Many  of  them  are  connected  with  extensive  ar- 
tiflcial  embankments  and  earthworks,  inclosing 
laige  areas  in  lines  representing  accurately 
geometrical  figures,  usually  the  square  and  the 
circle.  One  of  these,  in  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  incloses 
140  acres;  while  that  known  as  Fort  Ancient, 
on  the  Little  Miami  River,  extenda  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  its  embankments  about  4  m.  Nearly 
1,500  of  such  inclosurea  have  been  enumerated 
in  Ohio  and  over  100  in  Robs  Co.,  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  centers  of  population  of 
this  ancient  people.  Another  class  of  mounds 
occasionally  found  in  Ohio,  but  much  more 
abundant  in  Wisconsin,  are  those  known  as 
animal  or  efligy  mounds.  These  are  of  slight 
elevation,  at  most  3  or  4  ft.,  and  represent  in 
outline  the  figure  of  srme  animal  in  gigantic 
size,  often  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  Sev- 
eral remarkable  examples  of  such  mounds  are 
found  in  Ohio,  as  the  Great  Sernent  mound  in 
Adams  Co.  and  the  so-called  Alligator  (prob- 
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ably  as  opossum)  in  licking  Co.  It  b  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  object  of  these  efligy 
mounds  was  to  represent  the  "  totemic  ani- 
mal "  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  gens  or  tribe. 
The  period  when  the  mound  builders  flour- 
ished has  been  differently  estimated;  but  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  reject  the  assumption 
of  a  very  great  antiquity. 

Monnds'ville  (formerly  Qkave  Creek,  re- 
named from  large  mound  in  vicinity),  capital 
of  Marshall  Co.,  W.  Va.;  on  the  Ohio  River;  12 
m.  8,  of  Wheeling;  is  in  a  coal-mining  and 
farming  region;  has  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
glass,  mineral  wool,  and  shoe  factories,  brick 
works,  and  several  sawmills  and  coal  banks; 
and  contains  the  State  Penitentiary.  The 
work  of  the  mound  builders  here  consists  of 
a  conical  structure,  about  70  ft  high  and  900 
ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  A  shaft  sunk 
from  the  apex  to  the  base,  1838,  disclosed  two 
sepulchral  chambers,  formed  of  logs  and  cov- 
ered with  stones,  containing  human  skeletons. 

Houn'tain,  considerable  elevation  of  the 
earth's  surface,  either  isolated  or  arranged  in  a 
linear  manner.  Great  regions  of  the  earth  are 
much  elevated  above  the  sea,  forming  high 
plains,  called  tablelands  or  plateaus,  from  which 
mountains  often  rise.  Such  are  the  great  plain 
of  Tibet,  in  great  part  over  14,000  ft;  that  of 
W.  Asia,  from  4,000  to  8,000;  and  that  of  W. 
N.  America,  of  about  the  same  height,  from 
which  rise  the  Rockjr  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  elevation  of  mountains  is  gener- 
ally calculated  from  the  sea  level.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  mountains  of  the  earth  are  ar- 
ranged in  continuous  lines  or  chains,  and  a 
mountain  system  consists  of  parallel  chains. 
The  great  mountain  system  of  America  is  that 
which  has  been  called  the  Pacific  highlands,  ex- 
tending from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn  along  the 
W.  part  of  the  continent  It  consists  in  the 
U.  6.,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  of  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  E.  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cas- 
cade Mountains  to  the  W.,  rising  from  the  broad 
tableland  already  mentioned,  and  having  be- 
tween them  the  great  central  basin  with  its 
subordinate  mountain  ranges.  The  highest 
points  in  both  of  these  chains  attain  about 
15,000  ft  The  highest  mountains  in  Alaska  are 
Mt.  McKJnIey,  20,464,  and  Mt  St  Elias,  18,024, 
and  in  Mexico,  Popocatapetl  and  Orizaba,  each 
nearly  18,000  ft 

In  S.  America  the  same  great  continental 
system  consists  of  two,  and  in  some  parts  of  its 
course  of  three,  chains.  The  genera!  breadth  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  Andes  is  between  100 
and  300  m.,  and  the  greatest  height  is  attained 
in  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  and  in  Chile,  where 
there  are  peaks  of  from  20,000  to  23,000,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  25,000  ft.  In  E.  N.  America 
are  the  Atlantic  Highlands  or  Appalachians, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence  to  Ala- 
bama ;  these  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in 
the  Black  Mountains  of  W.  N,  Carolina,  where 
there  are  several  peaks  of  over  6,000  ft.,  one 
reaching  6,700  ft.,  and  in  New  Hampshire, 
vrhere  the  highest,  Mt  Washington,  is  6,293 
feet.    From  the  plateau  of  Brazil  rises  along  its 
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lands  on  the  two  aides  of  the  contment,  iboet 
of  the  B.  attaining  uj  elevation  of  about  19,000 
ft.  A  like  arrangement  of  highlands  U  seen  in 
Australia,  where  the  highest  elevation  is  about 
7,000  ft.  In  Europe  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
Ural  mountains  are  N.  and  S.  chaina,  like  the 
Appatachiaos;  but  the  great  mountain  systema 
of  the  E.  hemisphere  have  a  general  E.  and  W. 
direction.  The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkan, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Himalaya,- and  various  sub- 
ordinate ranges,  mark  this  great  mountain  belt. 

The  Pyrenees  have  a  crest  line  of  about  8,000 
ft,  but  attain  in  some  peaks  11,000;  the  Alps 
have  an  average  height  of  from  10,000  to  12,000 
ft.,  the  highest  peak  bein^  Uont  Blanc,  15,781 
ft.;  whUe  the  Himalayas  nae  in  many  points  to 
25,000  ft,  and  atUin  in  Mt.  Everest  29,000  ft, 
and  the  Thian-shan  range,  N.  of  these,  is  from 
15,000  to  20,000  ft  We  must  distinguish  two 
classee  of  mountains,  of  widely  different  ori- 
gin: those  which  are  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  matters  ejected  from  vc^canic  vents 
and  those  which  have  been  formed  by  erosion. 
The  first  class,  of  which  Etna  and  Vesuvius 
may  be  taken  as  types,  have  been  built  up  as  an 
anthill  is  raised  by  matters  brought  grain  by 
grain  from  below  the  surface.  The  mountains 
of  purely  volcanic  origin  are  insignificant  when 
compared  witli  the  great  systems  of  mountains 
which  are  not  volcanic,  or  iii  which  the  presence 
of  volcanic  vento  is  but  a  secondary  fact 
These  mountains  are  due  to  erosion,  and  are 
the  remains  of  great  plateaus,  the  larger  part 
of  which  has  been  removed.  They  are  but  frag- 
ments of  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  sepatated 
hj  valleys  which  represent  the  absence  or  the 
removal  of  mountain  land.  The  popular  con- 
ception is  that  mountain  chains  are  due  to  the 
folding  and  plication  of  strata;  but  careful 
studf  of  their  structure  shows  that  these  are 
^ut  accidents  of  structure,  in  no  way  essential 
to  the  formation  of  mountains,  and  sometimes 
absent 

Honntafn,  The.    See  MonTAonAsos. 

Homtain  Ash,  or  Saw'an  Tree,  popular 
names  of  small  trees,  often  seen  in  cultivation, 
belonging  to  the  order  Bosace<e,  suborder  J'o- 
macea.  They  are  Pyrua  ououporia  of  Eu- 
rope, and  P.  americana  and  P.  aarhbucifolia 
of  N,  America.  They  have  compound,  feather- 
shaped  (pinnate)  leaves,  and  in  autumn  clus- 
ters of  small  acid  bright-red  fruit.  The  Euro- 
pean tree  is  most  common  in  cultivation.  The 
wood  of  all  is  hard  and  suitable  for  turnery. 
The  peasantry  of  nearly  all  nations  of  Europe 
ascribe  supematural  qualities  to  the  wood  of 
the  rowan  tree,  which  is  used  for  divining  rods 
and  the  like. 

Hottntain  Lime'stone,  geologic  formation  of 
Carboniferous  age,  occurring  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  metalliferous,  lead  being  the  most  impor- 
tant ore.  Fluorspar,  a  little  petroleum,  a  few 
•mall  coal  seams,  quarries  of  building  stone,  and 
some  iron  and  copper  ore  are  among  its  eco- 
nomic resources.  The  name  has  also  been  ap- 
Elied  to  Carboniferous  limestones  in  the  U.  6., 
ut  is  no  longer  so  used. 


Honntain  Li'oi 


See  PuKA. 
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Honntain  Head'Dw8,IiIa8'saGre,  in  American 
history,  a  massacre  near  Hbuntain  Meadows, 
Utah,  of  123  emigrants  on  their  way  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  to  California.  Attacked 
white  in  camp  by  Indians  and,  it  is  supposed,  by 
disguised  Mormons,  they  held  their  barricade  of 
wagons  tor  three  days;  they  were  then  promised 

Srotection  by  an  Indian  agent  and  a  Mormon 
ishop,  John  D.  Lee,  and  left  their  barricade, 
but  were  all  slaushtered,  except  seventeen 
children,  who  were  distributed  among  Mormon 
families,  but  finally  restored  by  the  U.  6.  Govt, 
to  their  relatives. 

Honn'talns  of  the  Moon,  range  formerly  be- 
lieved to  e.ttend  across  central  ^rioa,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Modem 
geographical  search  has  failed  to  find  a  range 
in  the  locality  designated  by  early  geographers. 
Capt  Speke  gave  the  name,  1858,  to  a  range  N. 
of  the  newly  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika;  and 
the  Due  d'Abruigi,  the  Italian  explorer,  claimed, 
1S06,  to  have  gained  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  little-known  Ruwenzori  range,  near 
the  equator  and  Just  N.  of  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyan/a,  said  to  reach  an  elevation  of  18,000  ft 

Mount  Cal'vsry.    See  Caltast,  Mt, 

Monnt  Cai'mel  (Palestine).  See  Caxmel, 
Mt. 

Vunnt  Desert'  laland,  mountainous  island 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  Hancock  Co.,  Me.;  14,  m. 
long  and  7  wide.  Soame's  Sound  divides  it 
nearly  in  two.  Bar  Harbor,  Northeast  and 
Southwest  Harbors,  Asticou,  Soamesvillc,  Seal 
Harbor,  Seal  Cove,  and  East  Eden  are  among 
the   villages.      It   abounds  in   beautiful   lakes. 


Uoont  Er'ebns.    See  Ebebub,  Mt. 

Monnt  Et'na.    See  Etha. 

Minut  Hood.    See  Hood,  Mt. 

Honnt  Ol'ivet.    See  Olives,  Mockt  ot. 
.    Mount  HcKinley.    See  McKini.bt,  Mount. 

Honnt-Ste'phen,  Geor£e  Stephen  ( Baron ) , 
1829-  ;  Canadian  capitalist;  b.  Dufftown, 
Scotland;  removed  to  Canada,  1850,  and,  en- 
gsging  in  business  as  a  merchant  in  Montreal, 
amassed  great  wealth;  became  president  of  the 
Hank  of  Montreal,  1876;  president  of  the  Mani- 
toba and  Minneapolis  Railway,  1878,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  1881,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  his  resignation,  1888. 
In  1887  he  and  his  couun,  Sir  Donald  Smith, 
gave  81,260,000  to  found  the  Victoria  Hospital 
at  Montreal,  completed  1893.  In  1866  he  was 
created  a  baronet  for  bis  services  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and,  1891, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Mount  Tei'ror.    See  Ebebds,  Mt. 

Mount  Ver'noa,  ci^  in  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.;  on  the  Bronx  River;  13  m.  N£.  of  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York;  includes  the 
former  village  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  suburb  of 
Chester  Hill,  and  a  part  of  the  town  of  East- 
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cheater.  Some  parts  of  it  are  about  200  ft.  above 
tidewater,  and  command  an  extensive  view  of 
Long  Island  Sound.    Pop.  (1910)  30,919, 

Honnt  Temon,  magisterial  district  in  Fair- 
fax Co.,  Va.;  on  tiie  Potomac  Elver;  15  m.  be- 
low Washington,  D.  C;  contains  the  home  and 
tomb  of  George  Washington,  the  lonner  hav- 
ing many  relics  of  the  Washington  familj. 

HoDst  Venion  La'dies*  Assoda'tlon,  oldest 

patriotic  association  of  women  in  existence  in 
the  U.  S. ;  founded,  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  including  the 
mansion  and  Washington's  tomb.  In  1858  the 
association  was  able  to  purchase  from  John  A. 
Washington,  Jr.,  and  his  heirs  200  acres  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  estate,  including  the  tomb,  the 
mansion,  attendant  buildings,  the  wharf,  etc., 
for  S200,000  and  interest.  In  18S7  a  trad  of 
35  acres  adjoining  Haunt  Vernon  was  presented 
to  the  association  by  Jay  Gould.  At  present 
the  entire  property  includes  237  acres. 

Hoom'ing,   the   official   or   conventional   ex- 

S'ession  of  grief.  It  has  varied  much.  The 
ebrewa  tore  the  garments,  cut  the  hair  and 
h«ird,  strewed  ashes  on  the  head,  went  hare- 
headed  and  barefooted,  and  lay  down  on  the 
ground  weeping  and  smiting  the  breast;  the 
period  of  mourning  was  seven  days,  but  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  they  mourned  thirty  days. 
.  The  Greeks  cut  o&  the  hair,  put  on  a  coarse, 
black  garment,  retired  into  seclusion,  and 
wailed.  When  a  great  general  died  the  whole 
army  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manes  of  their 
horses.  The  period  of  mourning  was  in  Athens 
thirty  days,  but  in  Sparta  only  ten.  With  the 
Romans  the  mourning  was  mostly  done  by  the 
women;  the  men  wore  black  clothes,  but  only 
for  a  few  days.  Public  mournings  often  oc- 
curred in  the  days  of  the  republic  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  public  calamity  or  on  the  death  of 
some  great  man;  during  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  an  emperor.  Then  all  business 
stopped ;  the  temples,  the  Forum,  the  schools, 
and  the  baths  were  closed.  The  mourning  color 
was  black  under  the  republic,  but  during  the 
empire  white  became  the  mourning  color  for 
women.  The  mourning  rites  among  barbarians 
and  half  savages  are  often  horrible,  frequently 
involving  serious  mutilations.  Among  civilised 
nations  the  mourning  customs  have  become  very 
similar  in  modem  times,  and  consist  mostly  in 
retirement  within  the  house  and  avoidance  of 
what  is  bright  and  noisy.  In  Europe  and 
America  the  mourning  color  is  black;  in  Tur- 
key, violet;  in  China,  white;  in  £^pt,  yellow. 

MouM  (plur.  Mice},  name  of  the  house 
mouse  [Mut  muteulus),  popularly  applied  to 
many  species  of  small  rodents,  chiefly  of  the 
family  Murida,  although  a  few  belong  to  re- 
lated families.  Such  are  the  jumping  mice 
(Zapus)  of  the  family  Zapodida,  the  pocket 
mice  I Perognathua) ,  belonging  to  the  Dipodi- 
ila,  and  the  dormice  (Jfyomisl,  forming  the 
family  Uyomda.  The  Held  mice,  or  voles,  be- 
long to  the  genus  Jrctcola,  which  includes 
many  species  and  has  representatives  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  white-footed 
or  deer  mica  belong  to  the  genus  Betperomya, 
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ly  American.  The  bouaa 
mouse  is  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but,  like 
the  rat,  has  been  unintentionally  introduced 
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by  man  throughout  nearly  the  whole  world, 
and  its  amazing  fecundity  enables  it  to  hold 
out  against  many  enemies,  including  the  rat. 
See  I^ENTiA. 

Uov'ing  Pic'tnres,  pictures  produced  by  the 
vitascope,  an  instrument  for  projecting  a  rapid 
succession  of  pictures  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  the  iliusion  of  motion  due  to  life.  In 
its  simpler  forms  this  instrument  has  long  been 
known.  Its  present  perfection  is  an  outcome 
of  development  in  photography  and  electricity. 
The  physiological  principle  on  which  it  depends 
is  that  a  deflnite  interval  of  time  is  required 
for  the  perception  of  a  nerve  impression;  and, 
however  quick  this  impression  may  be,  time 
is  required  tor  the  perception  to  vanish.  The 
most  obvious  illustration  of  this  is  that  a  blow 
upon  the  body  produces  the  sensation  of  pain 
which  may  last  for  hours.  About  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Heimholtz  measured 
the  velocity  of  a  nervous  impression,  and  found 
it  to  be  less  than  100  ft.  per  second.  Long  ago 
it  was  observed  that  the  apparent  form  of  a 
body  is  modified  if  its  condition  be  changed 
from  that  of  rest  to  rapid  motion.  The  spokes 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  when  seen  by  con- 
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tinuous   light  are   practically  invisible,  but  if 

the  wheel  be  revolved  at  the  highest  speed  in 
the  dark,  and  momentarily  illuminated  by  a 
single  spark  from  an  electric  coil,  every  spoke 
is  plainly  visible.  Upon  this  principle  an  in- 
strument called  the  stroboscope  was  invented 
in  1832.  It  consisted  of  a  disk  through  which 
a  series  of  equidistant  narrow  radial  openings 
were  cut  near  the  circumference.  If  a  moving 
body,  such  OS  a  revolving  wheel,  be  viewed 
through  the  slits  of  the  stroboscope  disk,  the 
of  nearly  instuitaue* 
LiOOgIC' 
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oiu  views  like  thoee  due  to  the  electric  spark. 
The  duTation  of  a  luminous  impresBion  oa  the 
retinA  vtirieB,  under  ordinary  coDditions  of  ii- 
lumination,  from  one  tenth  to  one  fiftieth  of 
a  second. 

For  good  stroboeccoic  effecta  the  object 
viewed  must  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the 
interval  of  time  between  two  euccesalve  pas- 
sage* of  a  slit  before  the  eye  must  not  exceed 
one  fiftieth  of  a  second.  If  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  visual  impression  is  con- 
tinuous and  the  illusion  of  motion  Is  con- 
trollable. The  forms  and  names  which  have 
been  ^ven  to  this  instrument  are  numerous. 
Instead  of  employing  a  disk,  it  is  easy  to  sub- 
stitute a  vertical  hollow  cylinder,  pivoted  ax- 
ially  and  slitted  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis.  Upon  a  strip  of  paper,  whose  length  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 
pictures  are  constructed  representing  successive 
phases  in  the  motion  of  a  living  object.  This 
Strip  is  fixed  against  the  inner  wall  of  tbe 
cylinder  just  beneath  the  slits,  the  number  of 
pictures  tteing  slightly  greater  or  less  than  the 
number  of  slits.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  spin 
upon  its  axis  while  the  observer  looks  at  the 
revolving  strip  through  the  stlte  which  pass  in 
front  of  his  eyea.  Whether  the  visual  impres- 
sion is  sensibly  continuous  or  perceptibly  in- 
terrupted depends  upon  the  speed  of  rotation, 
but  the  partial  blending  of  Buccessive  impres- 
sions produces  strikingly  the  illusion  of  motion. 
The  names  loetrope  and  phenakistoscope  have 
been  popularly  applied  to  this  form  of  strobo- 
■cope. 

Prior  to  1860  all  pictures  intended  for  the 
soetrope  were  made  by  hand,  and  the  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  successive  phases  of  rapid 
motion  was  quite  impossible.  A  revolution  in 
this  art  has  been  created  hy  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  instantaneouH  photography.  By  the 
use  of  sensitive  films  of  gelatin  bromide  of 
silver  emulsion  the  time  required  for  the  action 
of  ordinary  daylight  in  producing  a  photograph 
has  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction  of 
a  second.  Sdward  Muybndge  in  California 
first  utilised  these  films  for  the  photographic 
analysis  of  animal  motion.  A  battery  of  cam- 
eras was  arranged  beside  a  race  track,  each 
camera  being  provided  with  a  spring  shutter, 
which  was  controlled  by  a  thread  stretched 
across  the  track.  A  running  horse  thus  broke 
each  thread  at  the  moment  when  he  passed  in 
front  of  the  camera,  and  twenty  or  thirty  pic- 
tures of  him  were  taken  in  close  succession 
within  one  or  two  seconds  of  time.  From  the 
negatives  thus  secured  a  series  of  positives 
could  be  readily  obtained  in  proper  order  on  a 
strip  of  sensitiKed  paper.  Buch  a  strip  when 
examined  b^  means  of  the  zoetrope  furnished 
a  reproduction  of  tbe  horse's  motion  superior 
to  anything  previously  attained.         > 

Muybridge  devised  an  instrument  which  he 
called  a  zoOpraxiscope  for  the  optical  projection 
of  his  zoetrope  photographs.  The  succession  of 
positives  was  arran^d  In  proper  order  upon 
a  ^ass  disk  about  15  or  18  in.  in  diameter 
near  its  circumference.  This  disk  was  mounted 
conveniently  for  rapid  revolution  lo  that  each 
picture  should  pass  In  front  of  the  condenser 
of  an  optical  lajitem. 
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But  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  disk  pictures  and  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  aoOpraxiscope  prevented  this  instru- 
ment from  attracting  much  notice.  Artistically 
it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  instruments  known 
as  kinetograph,  vitascope,  cinematograph,  etc. 
In  1887,  when  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  busied 
with  the  work  of  improving  the  phonograph, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  associating  with  the 
phon.ograph  an  instrument  embodying  the  prin- 
ciple of  toe  stroboscope,  ho  that  the  reproduc- 
tion of  articulate  sounds  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  reproduction  of  the  motion  naturally 
associated  with  them.  It  was  not  until  1893 
that  his  conception  was  successfully  realized 
in  the  instrument  which  he  named  the  kineto- 
scope.  Instead  of  employing  a  battery  of  cam- 
eras as  Muybridge  had  done,  Edison  devised  a 
special  form  of  camera  in  which  a  long  atrip 
of  sensitiEed  film  should  be  moved  rapidly  be- 
hind a  lens,  this  being  provided  with  a  shutter 
so  arranged  as  to  alternately  admit  and  cut 
off  the  light  from  the  moving  object.  The 
mechanism  is  so  adjusted  that  forty-six  expos- 
■area  per  second  are  given,  the  film  being  sta- 
tionary during  the  minute  period  of  exposure, 
then  quickly  carried  on  far  enough  to  bring  a 
new  surface  of  film  into  the  proper  position. 
The  interval  required  for  this  shifting  is  about 
one  tenth  of  that  allowed  for  exposure,  so  that 
the  actual  time  of  exposure  Is  almost  exactly 
one  fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  average  speed 
with  which  the  film  moves,  including  both 
ahittings  and  stoppages  for  exposure,  is  rather 
more  than  1  ft.  per  second,  so  that  a  length  of 
film  of  about  50  ft.  receives  between  700  and 
800  successive  impressions  during  its  circuit 
of  forty  seconds. 

After  this  series  of  negatives  has  been  devel- 
oped, the  strip  may  be  used  ae  a  transparency 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  corresponding 
series  of  positives.  By  means  of  an  electrio 
motor  the  strip  of  positives  is  made  to  move 
just  as  it  did  in  the  camera. 

To  use  the  kinetoscope  film  for  projection  so 
as  to  be  visible  to  an  audience,  a  source  of 
intense  light  is  found  in  the  electric  focusing 
lamp.  At  or  near  tbe  focal  point  of  the  pro- 
jecting lantern  condenser  the  film  is  made  to 
travel  across  the  field  just  as  in  the  kineto- 
scope. A  water  cell  in  front  of  the  condenser 
absorbs  most  of  the  heat  and  transmits  most 
of  tbe  light  from  the  are  lamp,  and  the  small 
picture  thuH  highly_  illuminated  is  protected 
from  injury.  A  projecting  lens  of  rather  short 
focus  throws  a  large  image  of  each  picture  on 
tbe  screen,  and  tbe  rapid  succession  of  these 
completes  tbe  illusion  of  lifelike  motion. 

The  projecting  apparatus  just  described  has 
received  tbe  name  "  vitascope,"  a  word  of 
mixed  Latin  and  Greek  derivation  which  is  not 
worihy  of  commendation.  "  Projecting  kineto- 
scope would  be  a  less  objectionable  name. 
The  "  cinematograph,"  a  French  instrument  by 
Lumiere,  difTere  from  it  only  in  matters  of 
detail.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
"  chronopbotographic  "  projection  apparatus  of 
M.  Demeny,  of  Paris.  The  combination  of 
kinetoscope  and  phom^fraph  has  received  the 
name    of    kinetophone.      8m    CHxoKOPHimra- 
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Howat  (mow'&t).  Sir  Olirei,  IS2I}'1903; 
Canadian  sUtesman;  b.  Kington,  Ontario; 
called  to  the  bar,  1S41;  appointed  a  queen's 
counBel,  18S6;  commiBaioner  for  coosolidating 
the  public  general  statutes  for  Canada  and 
Upper  Canada,  respectively,  1856;  member  of 
the  Quebec  Union  Conference,  1864;  president 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Ontario,  1867- 
69,  and  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 
He  waa  Provincial  Secretary,  1868;  Postmaster 
General,  1863-64;  Vice  Chancellor  of  Upper 
Canada,  1864-72;  Premier  and  Attamey-Gen- 
eral  of  Ontario,  1872-96;  became  Minister  of 
Justice  of  the  Dominion;  then  appointed  LieU' 
tenant  Qovernor  of  Ontario,  1697;  knighted, 
1892. 


See  RxAFiRo  i 
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Hox'a,  form  of  the  actual  cautery  whose 
use  waa  derived  from  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese through  the  Portuguese.  The  down  from 
the  leaves  of  Artemisia  moaa,  the  pith  of  the 
sunflower,  cotton  or  lint  soaked  in  solution  of 
saltpeter  and  then  dried,  a  pledget  of  spider's 
web,  or  a  lump  of  msdou  is  rolled  into  a  little 
cone  and  placed  on  the  part  which  it  is  desired 
to  cauterize.  It  is  then  set  on  lire  and  held 
in  place  b;  a  hairpin  or  an  instrument  called  a 
porte-moxa.  The  neighboring  parts  are  cov- 
ered by  wet  lint.  There  is  no  advantage  over 
the  hot  iron  in  thia  method,  and  it  is  more 
painful. 

Hoiambiqtie  (mO-zftm-bek'),  former  Portu- 
guese province  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa;  now 
a  district  of  Portuguese  E.  Africa. 

UOHUnbiqoe,  capital  and  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  district  of  same  name  ig  Portuguese 
E,  Africa;  on  a  small  coral  island  near  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  6  m.  long  and  S  broad;  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts;  has  a  good  harbor; 
enporta  rice,  gum,  gold  dust,  ebony,  tortoise 
shell,  and  timber.  Pop.  of  island  (1901)  abt. 
6,000. 

Uozambiqne  Chan'nd,  strait  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar; 
about  1,000  m.  long  and  between  600  and  600 
m-  at  its  entrances,  and  nearly  300  m.  in  the 
middle.  The  Comoro  islands  are  at  its  N.  out- 
let. 

Hoiart  (mo'ts&rt),  Johann  Geoig  Leopold, 
1719-87;  German  composer;  father  of  Wolf- 
gang Amadeua  Mozart;  b.  Augsburg;  '  was 
chapelmaster  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
His  great  "  violin  school "  is  considered  the 
first  theoretical  and  practical  method  for  that 
instrument  ever  published. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amidens,  also  Jban 
Chrybostoub  Theophilb  SwiBMUsn,  1766-91; 
German  composer;  b.  Salzburg;  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; at  the  age  of  four  played  the  violin 
with  expression,  and  composed  minuets  and 
simple  pieces;  during  his  childhood  accom- 
panied his  father  oh  concert  tours  and  com- 
posed most  of  the  symphonies  which  were 
played.  The  family  resided  in  England,  1764- 
66,  where  the  son  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Handel,  and  thereafter  made  tho»e 
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and  the  works  of  Bach  his  classical  models; 
he  also  studied  the  best  Italian  masters.  In 
1767  father  and  son  went  to  Vietana,  and  were 
received  at  court,  but  the  jealousv  of  the  Ital- 
ian court  musicians  led  them  to  leave  Austria 
for  Italy.  While  in  Rome,  Wolfgang  wrote 
from  memory,  after  hearing  it  but  once,  the 
Easter  music  performed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel; 
at  Milan  his  opera,  "  Mitridate,"  waa  performed 
and  repeated  twenty  times.  On  his  return, 
1771,  he  was  appointed  court  organist  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg;  1777-79,  resided  in 
Paris;  1780,  was  called  to  Munich  by  Prince 
Charles  Theodore  to  write  the  opera,  "Ido- 
meneo,"  which  earned  him  more  than  his  usual 
praises;  1781,  left  the  service  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  had  treated  him  as  a  menial,  and 
settled  in  Vienna;  1782,  married  Constance 
Weber,  a  pianist.  The  "Abducticm  from  the 
Seraglio,"  an  opera  ordered  by  Joseph  II, 
brought  him  the  office  of  court  composer.  The 
opera,  "  The  Marriage  ot  Figaro,"  written  in 
SIX  weeks,  1786,  had  great  success  throughout 
Europe,  as  had  "Don  Giovanni,"  written  for 
the  ptfopie  of  Prague,  1787.  In  1791  he  wrote 
the  "  Requiem  " ;  also  the  operas,  "  The  Magio 
Flute  "  and  "  The  Clemency  of  Titus."  Hozart 
is  coneiderMl  the  greatest  composer  of  the 
world  from  the  combined  versatility  and  power 
of  his  genius.  He  wrote  626  published  works 
and  204  compositions,  either  uuflni^ed  or  un- 
published. 

Mn'dlage,  a  name  applied  in  the  arts  to 
solutions  of  vegetable  gums  in  water,  or  to 
other  soluble  preparations  possessing  adhesive 
qualities.  The  best  mucilage  is  prepared  by 
dissolring  gum  arable  in  water  in  closed  cop- 
per boilers  surrounded  by  steam  jackets,  the 
temperature  of  the.  water  being  raised  to  and 
kept  at  the  boiling  point  by  superheated  steam 
until  the  solution  is  effected,  the  process  be- 
ing hastened  and  facilitated  by  brass  agitators 
run  by  machinery.  The  hot  solution  is  drawn 
off,  filtered  under  pressure  through  cloth,  to 
remove  the  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter  con- 
tained in  the  gum;  oil  of  cloves  or  some  other 
suitable  antiseptic  is  added  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation and  the  growth  of  mold,  which  im- 
pair the  adhesive  properties  of  mucilage,  and 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
until  such  impurities  as  were  not  removed  on 
the  cloth  filter  have  settled  out,  when  it  is 
bottled. 

One  of  the  most  common  substitutes  for  gum 
arable  is  dextrin.  The  objectionable  brown 
color  of  its  solution  can  be  removed  by  filter- 
ing through  animal  charcoal,  but  its  adhesive 
properties,  as  indicated  bjf  its  viscosity,  are 
only  equal  to  those  of  a  third-rate  gum  arabic. 
It  is  used  to  form  the  adhesive  surface  of  nost- 
age  stamps,  labels,  end  envelooes.  Fish  glue  is 
also  much  used  on  labels,  and  dilute  solutions 
of  this  material  are  widely  sold  as  mucila^, 
and  are,  except  for  the  characteristic  and  dis-  ' 
agreeable  odor  and  taste,  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  the  gum-arabic  mucilage.  Other  gums 
are  also  largely  imported  for  the  uses  to  which 
gum  arabic  was  almost  exclusively  used.  Of 
these  the  principal  ones  are  the  other  African 

Sims  from    Senegal  and  the  Cape,  and  the 
hatti  gums  from  India.    Se«  Olow;  PAfOK^ 
«  ^^ 
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HncorA'cue,  family  of  fnn^,  popularly  known  j  products.     It   is   th«  eommoD  property   of   all 
BB  UoldB  or  Black  Molds.     The  species  of  this  |  mucous  membranes  to  secrete  a  viscid   liquid 

called  miicuB,  which  acts 
as  a  luhricant  and  pro- 
tective. This  consists  of 
water  combined  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  min- 
eral salts,  and  a  peculiar 
variety  of  organic  matter 
termed  mucoRine,  which 
gives  it  its  viscidity.  In- 
flammation of  mucous  sur- 
faces 19  called  catarrh,  and 
is  usually  accompanied  by 
an    increased    secretion   of 


Hndar  (ma'<Ur),  or  Ma- 
dai',  large  plant  of  the  B. 
Indies,  Calotropis  aeclepiiu 
giganlea.  now  naturalized 
in  the  W.  Indies.  Its  fiber 
is  used  for  making  cloth 
and  cordage,  and  the  bark 
of    its    root    is    employed 

with   apparent  advantage  in  leprosy,  elephan- 

tiaaiB,  ayphilis,  and  other  diseasea. 
Mud'fish,  genus  of  American  ganoids;  found 

in  the  great  N.  lakes,  S.  to  Caxolina,  and  W. 
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order  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  among 
them  are  many  fungi  known  as  common 
molds.  They  frequent  articles  of  food,  excre- 
ment of  animals,  and,  in  short,  arc  found  on 
nearly  all  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. One  species,  Phj/comycei  nitena,  grows  on 
oily  substances,  an  unusual  habitat  of  fungi. 
As  a  rule,  the  members  of  this  order  are  quite 
email,  although  P.  nitens  has  been  known  to 
attain  the  height  of  a  foot.  The  mycelium, 
which  is  often  found  in  large  masses  in  some 
of  the  commoner  molds  of  thiB  group,  fre- 
quently presents  a  shiny  appearance,  whence 
the  common  German  word  for  plants  of  this 
order,  Schimmel,  glitter,  is  derived.  As  species 
of  this  family  conform  tolerably  closely  to  the 
type,  Mucor  mucedo,  a  conlmon  mold  growing 
on  dung  and  other  substances,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  illustration  of  the  whole  order.  See 
Fvnoi. 

Mn'cons  Mem'braiie,  lining  membrane  of  the 

alimentary,  respiratory,  and  gen  i  to-urinary 
tracts.  Anatomically,  it  consista  of  the  mucous 
membrane  proper  and  the  submucous  tissues. 
The  first  is  composed  of  the  secretory  tubules, 
follicles,  and  glands,  situated  on  a  basement  or 
limitary  membrane;  the  second  consists  of  con- 
nective or  "areolar"  tissue  with  some  elastic 
fibers,  and  contains  the  capillary  blood  vessels 
and  nerve  fltaments  by  which  the  secretory 
surface  is  nourished  and  vitalized.  The  func- 
tions of  mucous  surfaces  differ  very  grestly 
with  the  situation.  In  the  nose,  the  function 
is  merely  the  heating  of  the  air  of  respiration; 
in  the  cesophagus  and  lower  urinary  tract  the 
mucous  surface  acts  as  a  protective  surface, 
offering  no  obstacle  to  the  ready  passaf^e  of 
the  substances  normal  to  the  parts  in  question. 
In  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  in  certam  other 
situations  the  mucous  membrane  secretes  com- 
plex substances  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
physiological  processes,  and  by  its  eomipated 
structure,  numerous  reduplications,  and  villous 

frocesses   it   affords   an   extensive   surface   for 
he  great  functional  processes  of  nutritive  ah- 
sorption  and  the  elimination  of  effete  excretory 
2Sd  '  3 
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to  the  Mississippi;  it  is  the  bowfin  of  Lake 
Champlain,  the  dogfish  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
marsh  fish  of  the  Canadians. 

Mnd  Hen.     See  Coot. 

Mud  Pup'py,  or  Wa'ter  Dog,  batracbian  of 
the  order  Ampkipneutta,  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  E.  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  especially 
abundant  in  the  Great  Lake  system.  It  has 
the  head  and  mouth  large,  the  upper  jaw  and 
palate  thickly  set  with  small  sharp  teeth,  a 
short  neck,  four  limbs,  each  having  four  toes 
without  nails;  small  eyes,  without  lids;  thick 
and  fleshy  lips,  a  large  tongue,  immovable  ex- 
cept at  the  tip  and  edges;  smooth  skin,  and  is 
able  to  support  life  out  of  water  for  several 
hours.     It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot. 

Muezzin  (mfl-ez'zln),  Arab.,  mueddsiit,  "call. 
er,"  '■  proclaimer ";  officer  of  a  mosque  who. 
from  the  balcony  of  a  minaret,  calls  the  faith. 
ful  to' prayer,  aa  prescribed  in  the  Koran,  at 
dawn,  near  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  a  little 
after  sunset,  and  at  nightfall.  He  repeats  the 
call  during  the  night   for  those  who  wish  to 

Cerform  extra  devotions,  adding;.^"  Prayer  !■ 
etter  than  sleep."  7  -.QQQ  \c 

7  ■  tS       . 
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Mnf'ti  (Arab.,  "expounder"),  celled  alto 
Sbeikh-UL-Islaii,  higheat  Ottonun  ecclesias- 
ticml  functionary,  representative  of  ttie  sultan 
in  religious  affaire,  ae  is  the  grand  vizier  in 
temporal  matters.  His  chief  duty  is  to  ex- 
pound Mussulman  religion  aad  lav.  Though 
appointed  and  removable  like  any  ofBcer  of 
state,  he  while  in  power  exercises  a  peculiar 
and  anomalous  influence  upon  the  throne.  No 
Ottoman  sultan  was  ever  deposed  until  after 
the  mufti  had  issued  a  fetva  (official  opinion) 
against  him ;  such  a  fetva  once  issued,  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  for  the  sov- 
ereign to  retain  his  place. 


Hflhlbeig  (mOl'b^g),  town  in  the  province 
of  Saxony;  on  the  Elbe,  38  m.  SE.  of  Witten- 
berg; famous  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
here,  April  24,  J647,  in  which  the  army  of  the 
allied  Protestant  princes  under  Johann  Fried- 
rich  was  totally  defeated  by  the  imperial  army, 
and  which  changed  entirely  the  course  of  the 
fieformation.    Pop.  (1900)  3,483. 

Muhlenberg  (mU'l«n-b«rg),  Frederick  Angns- 
ttis,  1750-1801;  American  clergyman;  b. 
Trappe,  Pa.;   son  of   Heinrich  MeOiior   Muh- 


i  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  1779-80  and 
1799-97,  and  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  House; 
held  also  important  state  and  Federal  offices. 

Miihleuberg,  Heinrich  Melchioi,  1711-67; 
founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America;  b, 
Eimbeck,  Hanover;  entered  the  Lutheran  min- 
istry; was  an  inetructor  at  Francke'e  Orphan 
House,  and,  1742,  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
America;  was  stationed  first  at  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa. ;  traveled  extensively ;  founded  the 
Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  in  America. 

Muhlenberg,  Peter  John  Qabriel,  1746-1607; 
American  soldier  and  legislator;  b.  Trappe,  Pa.; 
Bon  of  the  preceding ;  was  pastor  at  Woodstock, 
Vs.;  formed  a  regiment  among  his  parishion- 
ers; was  made  brigadier  general,  1777,  and 
major  general  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution; 
became  vice  president  of  Pennsylvania,  1765, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress,  17S9-9I,  1703- 
05,  and  17BO-180I. 

Muhlenberg,  William  AngnstuB,  1706-1877; 
American  clergyman  and  bymnoloKiat;  b.  Phil- 
adelphia; preat -grandson  of  Heinrich  Melchior 
Muhlenberg;  became  rector  of  8t  James's 
(Protestant  Epiacopal)  Church,  Lancaater,  Pa., 
I82I ;  founded,  1628,  a  school  at  Flushing,  L.  I., 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  its  principal; 
1848,  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  New  York;  1858,  first  pastor  and 
superintendent  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  foimded 
through  hie  efforts;  1845,  organized  the  first 
Protestant  sietprbood  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  hymn,  "  I  Would  Not  Live  Al- 
way,"    and    of    other   poems,    and    published 


"  Church  Poetry."  "  Music  of  the  Church,"  in 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Wainwright,  and 
■•  The  People's  Psalter." 

MUhlhansen  (mUl-how'zin),  town  of  Prus- 
sia; province  of  Saxony;  on  the  Unstrut;  25 
m.  NNW.'of  Gotha;  has  large  manufactures  of 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  furniture,  hosiery, 
leather,  sewing  machines,  etc.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  originally  was  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  In  the  FeasantB'  War  of  1526  it  was 
the  beadquartere  of  Thomas  MUnzer,  and  also 
tbe  scene  of  his  execution.    Pop.  (1900)  33,428. 

Moir,  John,  1838-1914;  American  natural- 
ist; b.  Dunbar,  Scotland;  came  to  the  U.  S., 
I860,  and  settled  near  the  Fox  River  in.  Wis- 
consin; made  a  botanizing  tour  through  the  S. 
states,  Cuba,  and  California,  settling  in  the  lat- 
ter place,  1868.  In  1876  he  joined  a  party  con- 
nected with  the  geodetic  survey  of  tbe  great 
Basin,  and,  1870,  made  a  tour  of  exploration 
in  Alaska,  where  he  discovered  the  great  glacier 
named  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
make  known  the  beauties  of  the  Yosemite.  He 
published     "  The     Mountains     of     Califoniia," 


Mnk'den,  capital  of  Blanchuria  and  of  the 
province  of  Liao-tung  or  Shinning;  about  100 
m.  N..  of  Newchwang,  its  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Liao-tung,  and  400  m.  NE.  of  Pekin;  is  in  a 
comparatively  treeless  plain;  is  eurrounded  by 
a  wall,  with  an  inner  one  inclosing  the  official 
buildings,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Manchn 
sovereigns.  On  October  8,  1903,  the  day  on 
which  RusBta  had  agreed  to  evacuate  Manchu- 
ria, U.  8.  Minister  Conger  signed  a  commercial 
treaty  in  Pekin,  in  which  China  guaranteed 
that  Mukden  should  be  an  open  port.  In  the 
RuBso -Japanese  War  the  Russians  made  the 
city  a  place  of  great  military  strength;  but  af- 
ter the  JBj)aiiese  bad  pursued  the  Russians,  pn 
their  inability  to  relieve  Port  Arthur,  and  de- 
feated them  at  Liao-yang,  and  in  a  ten  days' 
Beries  of  battles  in  the  suburbs  abd  at  the  city 
(February-March,  1905),  the  Russians  evacu- 
ated their  works  here  and  continued  their  re- 
treat toward  Tie  Pass.     Pop.  abt.  158,000. 

Mnltwrry,  name  ot  trees  and  fruits  of  tbe 

genus  Uonu,  now' generally  referred  to  the 
Ifrtioaoea  or  elm  family.  The  genus  com- 
prises a  few  species  of  Asiatic  and  N.  American 
trees,  mostly  of  small  size  and  short  trunk. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  large  and  ovate,  alter- 
nate upon  the  stem,  and  are  variously  toothed 
and  lobed,  although  not  compound.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  mulberry  foliage  is  its  varia- 
bility, leaves  on  the  same  tree  often  difi'ering 
widely  in  shape.  Tbe  sexes  ere  borne  on  dif- 
ferent plants  in  some  coses,  and  on  different 
catkins  on  the  same  plant  imonceoitms)  in  oth- 
ers. The  mulberry  ia  chiefly  known  through 
its  use  as  a  food  plant  for  the  silkworm.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  been  grown  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  particularly  in  China.  In  the  U.  S, 
the  mulberry  is  chiefly  known  as  a  fruit-bear- 
ing tree,  and  even  in  this  capacity  it  is  nowhere 
largely  grown.  The  fruit  resembles  a  black- 
berry in  form  and  size,  although  more  slender, 
and  the  flavor  is  sweet  and  in  some  varieties 


sli^Uy  TJnouB.  It  is  sometimes  served  i 
restaursnts  at  tbe  end  of  the  blackberry  sei 
SCO,    Although  the  two  commonest   Bpecies  < 


mnlbeiTT  are  known  ae  Ibe  white  and  the 
block,  the  color  of  the  fruit  does  not  alTord 
characteristic  differencea  between  them. 

Hole,  name  in  its  widest  sense  synonymous 
with  hybrid,  but  more  commonly  denoting  the 
offsprinK  of  the  male  domestic  bbs  and  the 
mare;  the  corresponding  offspring  of  the  male 
horse  and  female  aaa  is  the  jennet  or  hinny. 
The  mule  is  more  difficult  to  breed  than  the 
horse  and  matures  more  slowly,  but  its  work- 
ing life  is  longer  and  it  is  less  liable  to  disease. 
The  male  is  sterile,  and  although  the  female 
sometimes  'can  be  impregnated  b^  the  horse  or 
ass,  she  rarely  brings  forth  offspring  alive.  The 
mule  is  a  hardy,  strong,  sure-footed,  serviceable 
animal,  peculiarly  adapted  to  hard  work  in  hot 
weather,  and  to  use  on  steep  and  rough  roads. 
Mules  are  used  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  N.  and  S.  America,  Spain,  S. 
France,  Italy,  and  the  East.  In  Spain.  Spanish 
America,  and  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East, 
mules  are  highly  prized  as  saddle  animals.  For 
military  transport  purposes  they  are  decidedly 
superior  to  horses  and  much  more  used.  See 
Aas. 

Hnl'grave,  Constantine  John  Phipps  (Lord), 
1734-92;  English  explorer;  became  post  cap- 
tain, 1766;  commanded  an  exploring  expedition 
in  search  of  a  NW.  passage,  1TT3;  reached  lat. 
80°  48'  N.;  published  "A  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
Toward  the  North  Pole";  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  17B4. 

MulliaU,  Kicbael  George,  1836-1900;  Brit- 
ish statistician;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland;  works  in- 
clude "  The  Progress  of  the  World  in  Arts,  etc., 
since  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," 1880;  "  The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World, 
1870-80,"  1880;  "A  Dictionary  of  Statistics," 
1883;  "History  of  Prices  since  the  Year  1860," 
1885;  "Fifty  Years  of  National  Progress,  1837- 
87,"  1887;  and  "Industries  and  Wealth  of  Na- 
tioDB,"  18M. 
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Miilliaiuen  (mDI-how'zta),  town  of  Qermany; 
in  Alsace-Lorraine;  on  the  111,  which  dirides 
it  into  the  old  and  the  new  city;  61  m.  SSW. 
of  Strassburg.  The  old  town  is  rather  indiffer- 
ently built;  the  new  town  is  very  elegant. 
There  is,  besides,  a  workiugmen's  quarter  of 
1,000  well-built  houses.  HQlbausen  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woolens,  linens,  muslins,  wa- 
tered silks,  chemicals,  printing  and  dye  works, 
etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Germany.  The  town  and 
its  territory  originally  belonged  to  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  but,  1708,  was  incorporated  with 
France,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  1871, 
ceded  to  Germany.     Pop.  (lOOS)   94,498. 

Mull,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides;  off  the  W, 
coast  of  Scotland;  30  m.  long  and  2S  m.  broad; 
high,  rugged,  but  fertile;  cattle  and  sheep  are 

Mullein  (mOl'Iln),  common  name  of  a.  plant 
of  the  figwort  family  ( yerbasoum  thapgua), 
belonging  to  a  widely  distributed  genus  which 
includes  more  than  eighty  varieties.    The  com- 


mon mullein  of  the  U.  S.  is  biennial,  attaining 
a  height  of  from  4  to  6  ft.,  with  oblong-acute 
leaves,  6  or  10  in.  long,  with  a  soft,  wool- 
like covering.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  - 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  N.  America, 
where  it  is  a,  troublesome  weed. 

Miiller  (mQ-lar'),  Charlea  Louis,  1816-02; 
French  historical  and  portrait  painter;  b. 
Paris;  is  best  known  by  his  celebrated  "Roll 
Call  of  the  Last  Victims  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror." and  "Charlotte  Corday  in  Prison"  [in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington). 

Mliller  (mO'l^r),  Frederick  Max,  1823-1900; 
German  philologist;  b.  Dessau;  went  to  Eng- 
land, 1846;  became  Prof,  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Literature  at  Oxford,  1864,  and  of  Compar- 
ative Philology,  1868;  was  connected  with  the 
Bodleian  Library  after  1866,  and  was  curator 
of  Oriental  works,  1866-67.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  include  "  Rig-Veda  Samhita  Trans- 
lated and  Explained  " ;  second  edition,  "  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  "  HitApadesa,  Text,  Gram- 
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mftr,  AcaljsiB,  and  English  Translation " ; 
"  UpantBhads,  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit"; 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  "  Buddhist  Teita 
from  Japan,"  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,"  "  On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion," "Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage," "  Cliips  from  a  Qerman  Workahop," 
■'  National  Religion." 

Hiillet,  Friedrich,  called  Painteb  MI^lleb, 
1749-1825;   German   poet;   b.   Kreuznach;   was 

an  artist  hj  profession;  aided  by  Goethe  and 
others,  settled  in  Rome,  177S,  but  lost  his  in- 
terest in  art  and  supported  himself  tinally  as 
a  guide  and  second-band  bookseller.  His  works 
include  "  Idylls,"  "  Niobe,"  an  opera ;  "  Golo 
and  Genevieve,"  a  drama;  "Faust,"  a  drama. 

Hiiller,  Georg  Priediich,  confinonly  called 
Qeoboe  MUller,  1805-SS  ;  German  philan- 
thropist; b.  KroppenstlLdt,  Prussia;  entered  tbe 
Univ.  of  Halle,  1825,  to  study  for  the  minis- 
try, and  here  determined  to  become  a  mission- 
ary. In  1830  he  allied  himself  to  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  became  minister  of  one  of  their 
chapels,  but  very  soon  gave  up  his  salary  and 
depended  solely  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  his 
congregation  and  others.  He  believed  that  God 
would,  on  request,  supply  bis  wants,  and  he 
lived  on  this  principle  tbe  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1832  he  went  to  Bristol  and  founded  the  Scrip- 
tural Knowledge  Institution  for  Home  and 
Abroad,  its  object  being  to  assist  and  establish 
Sunday  schools.  In  1835  he  opened  an  Orphan- 
age for  Girls,  and  bv  1870  bad  Qve  houses 
filled,  the  money  having  been  raised  without 
direct  appeals.  It  is  said  the  amount  of  money 
received  was  £1,424,046.  Between  1875  and 
1892  be  made  seventeen  tours  to  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  world,  and  made  many  ad- 
dresses. His  expenses  were  ail  paid  by  volun- 
tary gifts. 

UiilteT,  JobBim  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  1782- 
1816;  German  engraver;  son  of  Johann  Gott- 
bard  MUller;  b.  Stuttgart;  was  professor  at 
tbe  academy  in  Dresden.  His  engraving  after 
the  statue  "  La  Jeunesse  "  attracted  great  at- 
tention by  the  manner  in  which  be  undertook 
to  imitate  marble,  but  his  most  celebrated 
works  are  the  engraving  of  the  '*  Madonna  di 
S.  Sisto,"  by  Raphael,  and  tbe  portraits  of 
Jacobi  and  Schiller,  after  tbe   busts  by   Dan- 

Mflllei,  Johann  Ootthard  von,  1747-1830; 
German  engraver;  b.  Bernhausen,  near  Stutt- 
gart; went,  1770,  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
engraving  under  Wille,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor, 1776,  at  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  exercised  a  great  inHuence. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  engravings  by  bim 
are  "  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  by  Trumbull ; 
"St.  Ceciba,"  after  Domenichino;  "St.  Cath- 
arine," after  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  Louis  XVI,  Dal  berg,  and  Jerome 
Bonaparte. 

Ullllei,  Johannes,  1801-58;  German  physi- 
ologist; b.  Coblentz;  became  Prof,  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Anatomy,  1H26,  at  Bonn,  and,  1633, 
at  Berlin,  where  be  died.  As  the  founder  of 
tbe  physico-cheniical  school  of  physiology  he 


MULLION 

enjoyed  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
physiologists  of  his  age.  His  principal  works 
are  -"  Elements  of  Physiology,"  "  De  Respira- 
tion* Foetus,"  "  De  Glandularum  Secernentium 
Structura,"  "  Vergleicbende  Anatomie  der 
Myxiuoiden." 

MiUler,  Wilhelm,  1794-1827;  German  poet; 
b.  Dessau;  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wars 
of  liberation  against  Napoleon;   became,   1819, 

firofessor  at  tSe  Gymnasium  of  Dessau  and 
ibrarian  of  the  duke's  library  at  that  place. 
His  works  include  "  Bongs  of  the  Greeks," 
"  Bongs  of  Life  and  Love,"  "  Lyrical  Prome- 
nades," "  Poems  of  a  Bugle  Player."  Many  of 
his  lyrics  were  set  to  music  by  Schubert  and 
other  great  composers.  He  also  published  the 
"  Library  of  the  German  Poets  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century." 

Miiller,  Wolfgang,  called  ton  Kd  bios  win- 
TEB,  1816-73;  German  poet;  b.  KUnigswinter, 
Prussia;  was  originally  a  physician,  and,  1848, 
entered  the  Frankfort  Parliament;  lived  at-DUs- 
seldorf.  Colore,  and  Wiesbaden.  Author  of 
charming  epic  poems,  including  "  The  May 
Queen,"  "Prince  Minnewin,"  "Cinderella";  of 
dramatic  pieces,  including  "  She  Has  Uncovered 
Her  Heart ";  also  of  "  legends  of  the  Rhine  in 
Ballad  Form  ";  and  of  the  prose  works  "  Dfls- 
seldorf  Artists "  and  "  Munich  Sketch  Book." 
The  collection  "  Verses  of  a  Rhine  Poet "  con- 
tains some  of  hie  best  work. 


SraiPKD  Mullet. 


extended  to  the  very  dilTerent  familv  Uullida 
or  surmullets  and  to  other  flsbea.     Of  tbe  true 
mullets  of  the  American  Atlantic  and  Gulf  wa- 
ters, tbe  striped  mullet   {Mugil  cepkalus)  and 
the  white  mullet   (Af.  curema)    are  small  but 
esteemed  food  fishes.    The  mullets  were  greatly 
prized  bj  Roman  epicures;   Pliny  stat^  that 
$300   was  paid  for 
one  fish.  They  were 
rarely  more  than  6 
in.   long,  and  were 
trained      to      come 
when  called  by  their 


Hnllion       ImQl'-  ■ 
yOn),    in    architec- 
ture, a  vertical  bar 
or     Blender    pillar 


parts.      In    Gothic 

tracery  tbe  earliest  mullions  seem  to  have  been 
slender  coliunns,  sometimes  single  and  some' 
times  clustered.    In  the  Qeometric,  Decorated, 


HULOCE 

or  RajonDftnt  period  (foarteentb  eentnrf) 
these  columnar  mulliona  were  of  extT&ordinaTf 
alenderneas  and  height;  the}'  soon,  however, 
gave  waj  to  bar  mulliona,  mere  slender  bars 
molded  to  the  piofiles  of  the  moldings  of  the 
arched  heads  ot  each  diviaiou  or  ligUt  of>the 
window.  In  the  enormous  windows  of  the 
English  Perpendicular  period  the  mullione  were 
intersected  by  frequent  horizontal  bars  or 
tranaomt. 

Unlock,  Jtinth  Muia.    See  Craie. 

Hnl'ready,  William,  1780-1883;  Irish  land- 
scape and  genre  painter;  b.  Ennis,  Count; 
Clare;  elected  Royal  Academician,  Itil6.  Uis  il- 
lUBtratlons  for  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  are 
amoi^  the  best  things  of  their  kiud  in  British 
art,  and  he  painted  several  pictures  from  the 
same  subjects;  others  are  "Snow  Scene,"  "Sea- 
shore Scene,"  and  "  The  Bathers." 

Unltan  (inCl-tQii') ,  town  of  British  India; 
in  the  Punjab;  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  surrounding  ruins;  is  of  much  commercial 
and  manufacturing  importance;  and  its  mag- 
nificent Hindu  temple  and  the  graves  of  two 
Mohammedan  saints  draw  many  pilgrims  from 
all  parU  of  India.    Pop.  (1901)  87,3»4. 

Morn'miu,  Lndns  (surnamed  Acha!cs  ) , 
Roman  consul;  was  przlor  154  B.C.,  and  be- 
came consul  146,  in  which  year  he  invaded 
Greece,  defeated  the  army  ot  the  Acluean 
League,  and  pillaged  and  burned  Corinth  as  a 
warning  to  the  other  Greek,  cities. 

Mnm'my,  dead  body  embalmed,  or  preserved 
from  decay  by  drying.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  preserved  by  many  ancient  nations,  but 
the  practice  was  most  general  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  embalmed  all  their  dead.  After  the 
process  was  Snished,  the  Egyptians  swathed 
the  body  with  narrow  linen  bandages  steeped  in 
some  resinous  liquid,  probably  the  gum  of  the 
mimosa  Silotica.  The  bandages  were  some- 
times mors  than  1,000  yards  m  length.  The 
body  was  next  inclosed  in  a  cartouase  or  case 
made  to  fit  its  shape,  which  was  richly  painted 
and  gilded,  the  face  being  colored  to  represent 
the  reattires  of  the  deceased,  or  overlaid  with 
thick  gold  leaf,  and  the  eyes  made  of  enamel. 
The  cartonage  was  covered  with  other  cases, 
sometimes  three  or  four,  made  of  cedar  or  syca- 
more, similarly  painted.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  400,000,000  human  mummies 
were  made  in  Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  the 
art  of  embalming  until  its  discontinuance  in  the 
seventh  century.  Vast  numbers  of  sacred  ani- 
mals also  were  embalmed.    See  Embalxino. 

Unmpa  (probably  derived  from  verb  (o 
mump,  to  mumble,  be  sulky,  in  allusion  to 
the  appeamce  of  the  patient),  an  infectious  and 
contagious  disease,  characteriied  by  an  acute 
inflammation  ivith  enlargement  of  the  parotid 
gland.  In  some  localities,  especially  those  with 
a  moist  and  c<dd  climate,  it  is  very  frequently 
seen  (endemic).  Children  from  seven  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  principally  males,  are  most 
liable;  adults,  however,  are  not  exempt.  Its 
incubation  lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks;  its 
chief  symptoms  are  moderate  fever;  pain  on 
presaure  over  the  affect^  ffland,  in  front  of  and 
below  tiie  ear,  most  frequently  the  left,  some- 
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times  the  right,  and  occasionally  both  sides; 
considerable  swelling  of  that  r^on;  difficulty 
in  mastication,  swallowing,  and  respiration; 
change  of  voice;  fullness  of  the  head  and  diizi- 
ness.  In  some  cases  the  spleen  and  other  glands 
are  also  enlarged.  Catarrh  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  is  frequent.  The  disease  lasts  from 
a  few  days  to  a  week.  The  swelling  gradually 
subsides;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  gland  may 
remain  large  and  hard,  and  in  a  few  an  abscess 
will  form.  The  treatment  is  simple,  but  should 
be  under  the  guidance  of  a  physician.  It  con- 
sists of  regulation  of  diet— less  meat,  more  milk, 
gruels,  fruit,  etc.;  vegetable  acids  (lemonade), 
or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  10  to  15  drops  in 
a  tumblerfiU  of  water  as  a  beverage;  mild  pur- 
gatives. Locally,  it  is  best  to  use  cold  applica- 
tions, reserving  warm  water  or  poultices  for 
those  cases  in  which  an  abscess  is  farming. 
In  case  of  abscess,  incision,  free  drainage,  and 
antiseptic  treatment  are  indicated. 

Munch  (mSnch),  Andreas,  1811-84;  Norwe- 
gian poet;  b.  Christiania;  edited  a  newspaper, 
1841-40;  became,  1850,  assistant  librarian  oi  the 
university  library;  appointed,  1800,  extraordi- 
nary lecturer  in  the  university  without  obliga- 
tion of  lecturins;  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad, 
and  after  1866  lived  in  Copenhagen.  His  works 
include  "  Grief  and  Consolation,"  a  collection 
of  poems;  "Lord  William  Russell,"  a  tragedy; 
"  The  Princess's  Bridal  Journey,"  twelve  ro- 
manzas;  "The  Maid  of  Norway,"  a  romance; 
"  The  Picture  of  Jesus,"  a  cycle  of  pocins.  His 
romance  "  The  Bridal  Procession  in  Ifardan- 
ger  "  ia  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Norwegian 


era  of  the  modem  Norwegian  historic^  school; 
became  Associate  Prof,  of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  1837,  and  professor,  1841; 
lived  in  Rome,  1858-61,  studying  the  papal  ar- 
chives. He  published  many  works  of  a  linguis- 
tic nature;  translated  and  edited  several  old 
Norse  sagas;  wrote  "History  of  the  Norwegian 
People,"  etc. 

Mtinch-BeUingliausen  (mUnch-bel'lIng-how- 
tin),  Eligius  Franz  Joseph  (Baron  von),  1806- 
71;  Austrian  dramatist;  b.  Cracow;  held  gov- 
ernment ofHces  in  Vienna  at  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary, the  Burglheater,  etc.;  is  best  known  in 
German  literature  by  his  pen  name  of  "  Ftied- 
rich  Halm."  As  a  dramatist,  be  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Schitter.  His  works  include  "  Grisel- 
dis,"  "  The  Adept,"  "  Camoens."  "  The  Son  of 
the  Wilderness,"  played  in  English  as  "  Ingo- 
mar  the  Barbarian ";  "  The  King  and  the 
Peasant,"  "  The  ,GIadiator  from  Ravenna,"  his 
best  drama.  He  also  wrote  some  lyrical  poems 
of  inferior  quality. 

HilnchbanMn  (German,  mOnch'how-zjn) ,  or 
Munchausen  (English,  man-chB's^n),  Hieron- 
ymus  Earl  Friedrich  (Baron  von),  romancer; 
b.  of  noble  family  at  Bodenwerder,  Hanover; 
served  in  the  Russian  cavalrv  against  the 
Turks,  1737-39.  The  baron  was  throughout 
life  accustomed  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
wonderful  tales  of  his  exploits  in  the  wars,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  bemg  the  greatest  liar  in 
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Gemuuij.  The  fint  published  collection  of  bis 
■birieH  appeBrnl  in  English,  and  was  written  bf 
Rudolph  Erich  Raape,  a  German  exile,  and  pub- 
liBhed  in  I78S  in  Oxford  under  the  title  "  Baron 
Munchhausen's  Narrative  of  His  Marvelous 
Travels  and  Campaigns  in  RuBsio." 

Hnnde  (mOn'sI),  capital  of  Delaware  Co., 
Ind.;  on  the  White  River;  64  m.  K  of  Indian- 
apolis; in  an  agricultural  region;  has  manu- 
facturea  of  gksB,  nails,  iron,  flteel,  handles, 
pulp,  and  paper;  is  in  the  center  of  the  great 
Indiana  natural-gas  belt.    Pop.   (1810)   24,005. 

HnadS  (mOn'dfi),  Paul  Fortnnatas,  1840- 
1902;  American  gj'necoIogiBt ;  b.  Dresden,  Sax- 
ony; was  brought  to  the  U.  S,,  1840;  was  volun- 
teer assistant  eurgeon  in  the  war  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  1866;  resident  physician  in  the 
WUrzburg  Matemitj  Hospital  and  assistant  to 
Scauzoni,  1867-70;  surgeon  in  the  Bavarian 
army  during  the  Franco-German  War,  1870; 
settled  in  New  York,  1872;  was  Prof,  of  Gyne- 
cology, New  York  Polyclinic,  and  gynecolcwist 
to  several  New  York  hospitals;  editor  of  Th« 
Amerioan  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  1874-82; 
published  "Minor  Surgical  Gynecology";  edit- 
ed the  sixth  edition  of  Thomas's  "  Diseasea  of 
Women." 

Hnndella,  Anthony  John,  1825-97;  British 
statesman;  b.  Leicester,  of  Italian  ancestry;  or- 
ganized the  first  courts  of  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes,  1859;  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  Liberal,  1868;  was  vice  president 
of  the  Council  on  Education  and  Chanty  Com- 
missioner, 1880-86;  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  Gladstone  Mimstr7,  1880  and  1892. 

Hnndt  (mSnt),  Klaxa  (MUlleb),  1614-73; 
German  novelist;  b.  NeubrandenburK;  married 
Theodore  Mundt,  critic  and  biographer;  under 
pen  name  of  "Luise  MQhlbach  wrote  nearly 
100  historical  novels,  those  relating  to  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Bo- 
naparte family  being  especially  wdl  known  in 
the  U.  S.  Other  works,  "The  Thirty  Years' 
War,"  "  The  Emperor  William,"  and  "  From 
KOniggratz  to  ChiselhuisL" 

Hnngo  (mOu'cra),  or  Ken'tlK'Tn,  Saint,  618- 
003;  Scottish  missionary;  b.  Culroaa,  on  the 
Forth;  son  of  a  British  prince;  was  the  apostle 
of  Christianity  to  the  Welsh  or  British  races 
between  the  Cl^de  and  the  N.  boundaries  of 
Cumberland;  died  at  a  monastery  he  had 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  the  mod' 
em  Glasgow. 

Hun'KOOS,  carnivorous  mammal  of  India 
(Herpestes  griaeua)  belonging  to  the  family 
Viverrida,  and  related  to  the  African  ichneu- 
mon; is  about  the  size  of  a  cat.  but  is  lower 
and  longer  bodied;  tail  long,  hair  harsh,  of  a 
gray  color,  with  blackish  markings.  In  India 
the  mungoos  is  domesticated  and  kept  about 
houses  to  free  them  of  rats,  and,  above  all,  to 
kill  serpents. 

Hfing-Tse',  or  Hing-Tse'.    See  Mercius. 

Mtmich  (mQ'nlk),  German,  MttncBBR,  capital 
of  Bavaria;  on  the  Isar,  here  crossed  by  tnree 
bridges;  Is  well  laid  out,  and  has  broad  streets 
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and  many  Urge  public  squares.  The  city 
proper  is  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river,  only 
some  suburbs  extend  along  tbe  right  bank.  In 
architectural  respects  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  city  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  ' 
richest  in  sculptures  and  paintings.  Of  the  va- 
rious gates  the  Siegesthor  (Gate  of  Victory) 
and  the  Propylxum  are  especially  remarkable. 
Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  Max 
Joseph  Place,  is  tbe  royal  palace,  consisting  of 
three  parts — the  king's  house,  the  banqueting 
house,  and  the  old  residence.  The  palace  is  con- 
nected by  a  winter  garden  with  the  theater, 
which  has  seats  for  2,500  persona.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  palace  ia  the  royal  garden,  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  arcades,  which  are 
connected  with  the  banqueting  house.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  so-called  General? 
Hall,  the  New  Rathbaus,  or  Town  Hall ;  pal- 
aces of  tbe  Duke  of  Leuchtenherg  and  of  Duke 
Max,  Ministry  of  War,  library,  with  more  than 
950,000  volumes;  Odeon;  univeruty,  with  6,M3 
students;  the  seminary,  and  tbe  Max  Joseph 
School,  the  three  buildings  forming  a  square; 
the  Wittelsbaclier  Palace;  the  Glyptotbek,  con- 
taining a  large  collection  of  sculptures;  the 
Pinakothek,  a  famous  picture  gallery,  or  series 
of  galleries;  the  Polytechnicum ;  the  new  Pina- 
kothek, which  contains  pictures  by  .  modem 
artists;  the  Schwanthaler  Museum,  Academy  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  Hall  of  Fame,  containing 
the  busts  of  eighty  renowned  Bavarians,  and 
fronted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  "  Bavaria,"  06 
ft.  high. 

Tbe  principal  churches  are  the  Frauenkirche, 
Gothic  in  style,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mflnchen-Freysing,  St.  Michael's  Hofkirche, 
built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Roman  Renaissance  style;  the  Auerkirche,  in 
Gothic  style,  with  beautifully  painted  windo»-s; 
the  Basilica  des  heiligen  Bonifacius,  with  sixty- 
six  columns,  beautiful  frescoes,  and  thirty-four 
medallion  portraits  of  popes.  Here  is  the  tomb 
of  Ludwig  I  (Ludwigskirche).  Over  the  portal 
stand  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by  Schwanthaler; 
the  interior  contains  beautiful  frescoes  by  Cor- 
nelius and  his  disciples.  The  Allerheiligeiikirche 
or  Neu  Hofkapelle,  E.  of  the  royal  palace,  in 
Byiantlne  style,  is  a  very  elegant  structure. 
Tbe  Theatiner  Church,  built  1061-75,  contains 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
I,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  Protestantische  Kirche 
was  built  1827-32.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
comprising  three  divisions — architecture,  seulp- 
tilre,  and  painting — attracts  steadily  a  great 
number  ol  students.  Tbe  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  manufacturing 
industry  includes  the  bronze  foundries,  the  por- 
celain manufactures  at  Nymphenburg,  the 
glass- painting  establiGhments,  all  founded  by 
the  government;  also  the  optical  institute 
founded  by  Fraunhofer,  and  manufactures  of 
mathematical  instruments,  machinery,  firearms, 
cotton,  and  silver.  The  breweries  are  very  ex- 
tensive. '  Grain  is  the  principal  article  of  eom- 

~  The  city  first  appears  in  history  in  t^e  twelfth 
centuir;  in  1254  It  was  fortified,  and  from  Em- 
peror Ludwig  of  Bavaria  it  received  many  priv- 
ilegea.    In  1032  Gustavus  Adolpbus  of  Sweden 
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ento^  it  victoHotisl]'.  The  Elector  Eftri  Theo- 
dor  improYed  tlie  fortiflcationa  &t  Uie  end  of 
the  eiKnUentb  century.  In  1800  it  was  cap- 
tured Dy  the  French.  In  1S14  King  MaximU- 
ian  I  began  the  rebuilding  and  ^autifying, 
whioh  were  continued  by  Ludwig  1  and  Maxi- 
milian II.     Pop.   (1910)   606,063. 

Htmic'lpal  ASBOss'inents,  burdens  placed  on 
lands  or  property  for  benefit  coming  immedi- 
ately and  especially  from  local  improvementa, 
such  as  the  eetablishment  of  a  park,  the  grad- 
ing of  a  street  or  thoroughfare,  etc.  In  the 
U.  S.  such  assesementa  are  nearly  always  made 
by  the  local  municipalities,  which  are  author- 
ized to  make  tbem  by  the  laws  of  the  state; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  them  that 
prevents  their  being  made  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, when  it  ia  vested  with  power  to  do 
so.  In  the  U.  S.  the  legality  of  assessments  has 
been  frequently  contested  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Am^dment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  has  been  decided  by  the  U.  B.  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  states  have  the  right  to 
pass  laws  imposing  on  persona  determined  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  benefited  the  payment  of 
the  coat  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  providing  for 
a  mode  of  judicially  contesting  the  assessment 
OT  charge,  and  (or  proper  notice,  without  con- 
travening this  amendment. 

Municipal  Coipora'tiona,  corporations  formed 
from  the  members  of  a  city,  town,  or  other  com- 
munity for  purposes  of  local  self-go vemment. 
Among  quasi -municipal  corporations  are  em- 
braced such  local  governmental  bodies  as  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  school  districts — bodies  with 
extremely  narrow  powers,  and  formed  gener- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  administering  in  the 
localities  affairs  of  general  concern  and  im- 
portance. Among  municipal  corporations  are 
embraced  cities  and  villages  which  are  formed 
prlmariljr  and  almost  exclusively  to  administer 
the  afTairs  afifecting  the  particular  districts  in 
which  such  corporations  are  found.  While  al- 
most all  govemmentill  districts  possessing  in 
any  important  degree  the  privileges  of  local 
self-government  are  at  the  same  time  municipal 
corporations,  it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
hieorporation  of  a  place  is,  or  at  least  was, 
'  not  originally  necessary  in  order  that  it  poeseas 
rights  of  local  self-government.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish boroughs  at  a  very  early  time  received 
charters  which  assured  to  them  certain  govern- 
mental privileges,  but  they  were  not  incorpo- 
rated until  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  in 
England  is  said  to  be  that  pven  to  Kingstoa- 
upon-Hull,  granted  in  1429.  The  other  diviuong 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  counties  and  the 
parishes,  did  not  become  corporations  until  very 
much  later.  Indeed,  the  counties  of  England 
did  'not  become  incorporated  until  the  passage 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888. 

When  municipal  boroughs  were  first  incor- 
porated, it  was  not  the  locality  nor  the  in- 
habitants that  formed  the  corporations  thus 
created,  but  the  roost  Important  individuals, 
generally  members  of  the  governmental  body  of 
the  borough,  i.e.,  the  council,  though  some- 
time«  the  freemen  were  included.  This  idea 
has,  with  the  more  democratic  character  of 
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municipal  government,  been  ebandooed,  until 
now,  in  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  tiie 
U.  S.,  the  corporation  formed  by  the  grant  to 
a  municipal  borough  or  city  of  a  charter  of 
incorporation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  officers 
or  a  narrow  body  of  freemen,  -  but  in  all  the 
inhabitants  residing  within  the  municipal  dis- 
trict. The  original  governing  body  of  the  mu* 
nicipal  borough  in  both  England  and  the  U.  S. 
was  the  council,  in  which  all  powers  were  cen- 
tered. As  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  more  im- 
ertant  functions  which  have  been  conferred  > 
law  on  municipal  corporations  in  the  U.  B., 
t&ere  has  been  felt  a  need  of  more  clearly  deOn* 
ing  the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  city  government,  and  the  council  has  been 
split  up.  The  judicial  functions  have  generijly 
been  assumed  by  state  officers,  namely,  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  police  magistrates.  The  executive  func- 
tions have  been  conferred  upon  the  mayor, 
who  has  been  separated  from  and  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  council,  and  by  executive  offi- 
cers who  have  been  provided  by  statute;  and 
the  functions  of  deliberation  have  beni  re- 
tained by  what  was  left  of  the  council. 

Htiulcipal  Gov'enunent,  government  of  cities 
and  towns.  The  rise  of  modern  industry  hAs 
not  only  given  an  enormous  'stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  population,  but  has  also  tended  to 
mass  population  in  towns  and  cities.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  the  town  dwellers  far  outnumber  the 
country  dwellers,  and  in  Germany  and  France 
the  great  towns  are  growing  with  rapidity, 
while  in  the  latter  the  national  population  as  a 
whole  is  barely  maintaining  its  volume. 

The  first  ^at  step  in  Great  Britain  toward 
the  adaptation  of  municipal  life  to  the  needs 
of  growing  communities  was  the  reform  of  the 
organization  of  the  town  or  borough  corpora- 
tions. By  the  reform  acts  of  1833-40  these 
were  reconstructed,  and  municipal  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  householders; 
authority  is  exercised  by  a  common  council. 
Gradually  the  simple  representative  city  gov- 
ernments of  England  and  Scotland  have  enor- 
mously increased  their  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  common  wants  of  the  population.  They 
have  introduced  adequate  municipal  water  sup- 
plies, and  have  in  many  instancea  established 
municipal  gas  and  electric  works  which  furnish 
illumination  of  streets  and  public  places,  and 
also  light  to  private  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices.  They  have  constructed  drainage  and 
sewer  systems,  with  which  the  plumbing  of  all 
houses  is  obliged  to  connect.  Ihey  have  estab- 
lished public  abattoirs  and  suppressed  private 
slaughter  houses,  have  erected  produce  mar- 
kets, and  brought  all  food  supplies  under  strict 
municipal  sanitary  inspection.  They  have  en- 
tered on  projects  for  the  demolition  of  unsani- 
tary tenement  houses,  have  adopted  stringent 
regulations  guarding  against  further  imper- 
fect building,  and  have  provided  for  the  prompt 
auppreBBion  of  all  nuiaances,  and  for  the  imme- 
diate isolation,  in  municipal  epidemic  hospi- 
tala,  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases. 

Keforms  for  the  convenience  of  traffic  and 
for  the  better  admission  of  air  and  light  have 
been  made  by  reconstruction  of  street  eyttems 
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and  by  the  retention  of  open  spaces,  and  by 
tlie  acquisition  of  parks  and  public  pleasure 
grounds.  Public  baths  have  been  established, 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  under  mu- 
nicipal auspices  have  become  frequent,  as  also 
have  public  halls  and  assembly  rooms.  In 
many  of  the  English  and  Scotch  cities  the 
■treet  railways  are  owned  by  the  municipality, 
and,  although  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
lease  them  U>  a  private  company  for  operation, 
Glasgow  and  several  English  cities  have  as- 
BUmed  the  direct  operation  of  them.  France  ia 
divided  into  communes;  the  principle  of  com- 
munal government  is  the  same  for  the  small- 
est country  township  as  for  the  larger  cities. 
Universal  manhood  sufTrage  prevails,  and  the 
voters  of  each  commune  elect  from  time  to  time 
a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  communal 
or  municipal  council,  the  size  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  population  of  the  commune. 
The  council  appoints  from  its  own  number  the 
mayor,  who  in  turn  selects  a  certain  number 
of  councilors  to  act  as  a  standing  executive 
committee,  each  member  of  which  is  given  the 
supervision  of  some  department  of  the  munici- 
pal administration.  This  plan  of  municipal 
Svernment,  with  sonw  difference  of  detail,  be- 
ags  to  all  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  government  of  Prussia  and  of  Prus- 
sian municipalities,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  Germany,  the  three-class  system,  which 
makes  taxation  the  measure  of  representation, 
still  prevails.  The  authority  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  reposed  in  the  Oemeimierath,  or 
common  council,  elected  by  the  body  of  elec- 
tors, or  WaklmanneT.  The  executive  work  is 
performed  by  a  burgomaster,  or  mayor,  and  the 
body  of  department  chiefs,  Icnown  as  the  magia- 
trstes,  all  chosen  by  the  common  council,  llie 
law,  treasury,  public  health,  and  educstional 
departments,  also  those  of  water  supply,  gns 
supply,  street  and  paving,  architecture  and 
building,  care  of  the  poor,  property  assessment, 
and  various  others,  are  all  presided  over  by 
some  member  of  the  executive  magistracy. 

It  is  considered  the  function  of  German  cit- 
ies to  undertake  anything  that  will  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  without  in- 
volving too  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation.  Many 
of  their  public  utilities  are  self-supporting. 
The  German  towns  maintain  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological laboratories,  which  are  constantly 
testing  the  chnracter  of  the  water  supply,  and 
of  the  food  olTered  for  the  consumption  of  the 
masses.     Street  paving   and  public  works  are 

Eroaecuted  with  a  remarkable  thoroughness, 
lunicipal  savings  banks  and  pawnshops  are 
maintained  to  encourage  thrift  and  to  lesaon 
the  hardship  of  sudden  misfortune,  and  the 
municipalities  have  entered  on  the  policy  of 
insuring  workingmen  against  illness,  accident, 
and  the  peril  of  an  impoverished  old  age.  The 
providing  by  the  municipality  of  a  kind  of 
education  for  children  which  would  enable 
them  to  enter  advantageously  into  the  indus- 
trial life  of  their  own  community  has  been 
carried  further  in  the  German  cities  than  any- 
where except  possibly  Paris.  Not  only  is  ordi- 
nary elementary  education  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, but  the  cities  provide  manual,  trade, 
Mid  commercial  instruction. 
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In  the  n.  S.  the  development  of  large  towns 
since  the  Civil  War  has  led  to  much  scandal 
in  municipal  administration.  The  large  cities 
and  towns  have  shown  enterprise  in  the  man- 
agement of  certain  departments,  such  as  the 
water  supply,  the  flre  extinguishing  service, 
the  provision  of  common  schools,  the  creation 
of  parks,  etc.,  but  the  too  common  policy  has 
been  to  confer  street  railway,  gas,  electric,  and 
other  franchises  on  private  companies,  and  tha 
negotiations  between  these  companies  and  the 
munioir^l  bodies  have  been  a  source  of  corrup- 
tion. The  interference  of  state  legislatures  in 
the  affairs  of  the  cities  has  also  made  impos- 
sible any  stability  of  municipal  methods.  The 
municipal  reform  movement  has  been  based 
chiefiy  on  the  principle  of  local  home  rule,  in 
order  that  the  people  who  pay  the  costs  mav 
exercise  authority  in  alt  matters  of  detail. 
The  taxea  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  mu- 
nicipal government  and  local  institutions  in  all 
civilized  countries  have  grown  to  formidable 
proportions;  and  in  the  V.  E.,  as  well  as  in 
some  European  countries,  they  constitute  much 
more  than  half  of  all  the  taxation  levied.  Mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  everywhere  tends  tb  as- 
sume large  dimensioDS;  but  most  of  it  has 
resulted  from  commendable  investments  in  pub- 
lic works  which  give  ample  pecuniary  return. 

During  recent  years  the  most  conspicuous  de- 
velopment in  municipal  government  in  the 
United  Sfates  has  been  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
commission  system.  The  plan  of  entrusting  all 
the  affairs  of  the  city  to  a  single  small  body, 
combining  both  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions, was  first  adopted  by  Qalveston,  Texis, 
after  the  disastrous  flood  of  ISOl.  A  straight 
commission  form  of  government  requires  a  com- 
mission composed  of  five  elected  members,  one 
of  whom  is  called  the  mayor  and  acts  as  chair- 
man, but  has  no  veto  power  or  any  other  power 
not  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission. The  commission  so  elected  is  the 
source  of  all  authority  in  the  city,  makes  all 
ordinances,  apnointa  all  officials,  collects  taxes, 
and  makes  all  appropriations.  The  commis- 
sioners are  adequately  compensated  and  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  city.     In  many  c 


of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 
most  effective  features  claimed  for  the  plan,  in 
addition  to  the  concentration  of  authority,  are 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  abort 
ballot  and  the  elimination  of  ward  lines.  To 
the  end  of  1911  commission  government  had 
been  adopted  by  over  200  municipalities  in  34 
states,  ranging  in  population  from  130  to 
132,000. 

Mnnjeet',  commercial  name  for  the  root  of 
an  F..  Indian  plant.  RuUa  munjiaia,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  R.  cordifolia,  used  for  tbe  same 
purposes  as  madder. 

Mnnjpui',  or  Maaipni')  feudatory  state  of 
India,  between  Assam  and  upper  Burma;  area, 
7,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  abt.  2S3,Q57,  mostly 
in  the  central  valley— that  of  the  river  Nam- 
kathay,  a  tributary  of  the  Kyendwen,  and 
hen?e  of  the  Irawadi;  capital,  Manipur,  It  is 
a  very  mountainous  country;  the  highest  points 
are  in  the  N.  {surpassing  8,000  ft.),  and  tlie 
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heiehts  decream  toward  the  S.  The  Kingdom 
of  Manipur  was  allied  to  the  Indian  Govt., 
1762,  ana  came  under  its  protectorate,  1826.  In 
1S91  the  rajali  wa«  deposed  by  the  mountain- 
een.  The  chief  commiasioner  of  Assam  was 
sent  to  regulate  the  matter,  when  he  and  his 
escort  and  the  resident  agent  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  killed.  More  British  troops  were  at 
once  sent,  and  the  chief  ofHcera  of  the  rajahship 
were  taken  and  executed  or  exiled.  Chura 
Chund,  a  young  relation  of  the  ez-rajah,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  and  a  British  officer  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  state  during  bis 
minority. 

Munk  (mOnk),  Salomon,  1806-67;  French 
Orientalist ;  b.  of  Jewish  parents  in  Prussian 
Silesia;  was  educated  in  Berlin,  Bonn,  and 
Paris,  and  waa  deputy  custodian  of  the  Orien- 
tal manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris, 
1840-52.  In  1865,  though  entirely  blind,  he  was 
appointed  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac 
in  the  ColWge  de  France.  He  wrote  "  Palestine, 
Description  Gfiographique,  Historique  et  Arche- 
'--"      -  "   (1845),  and  published  an  edition  of 


HnnkacST  (mSn-kBch'P) ,  Hihaly  (real  name, 
Michael  Lies),  1845-1900;  Hungarian  his- 
torical and  genre  painter;  b.  Hunkacs;  was  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  before  he  studied  art; 
went  to  DQsseMorf,  1867,  and  painted  there 
"  The  last  Day  of  a  Man  Condemned  to 
Death,"  which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice. 
In  1872  he  established  himself  in  Paris.  With 
his  picture  of  "  Milton  Dictating  Paradise  Lost 
to  his  Daughters  "  ( in  the  Lenox  Library,  New 
York)  he  entered  on  a  new  Held,  and  this  work 
and  others  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878  attracted  much  attention. 
"Christ  before  Pilate"  and  "Christ  on  Cal- 
vary "  are  two  of  bis  l^est-known  compositions. 

Mnn'ster,  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland;  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Conneuglit  and 
Leinster,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic;  area, 
B,521  aq.  m.;  pop.  (1911)  1,033,085;  is  divided 
into  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Lim- 
erick, Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 

Ufinster,  capital  of  province  of  Westphalia, 
Prussia  on  the  Aa;  101  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Cologne. 
The  most  remarkable  among  its  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  built  1225-61,  and  the  townhall, 
in  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed, 
1548.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury MQnster  was  the  capital  of  an  independent 
principality  of  the  German  Empire.  In  1T19  it 
was  merged  into  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
and,  1814.  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  together  with  most  of  its  ter- 
ritory. It  has  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions, printing  establishments,  dye  works,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  woolen,  cotton,  and 
silk  fabrics,  paper,  and  sugar.  Pop.  (1905) 
81,468. 

Hmit'jak,  Javanese  name  adopted  as  the 
common  name  of  a  few  species  of  smalt  deer 
found  in  S.  and  E.  Asia  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring island*.     These  little  deer  stand  only 


Mnnychia  (mQ-uIklK),  name  of  one  of  the 
harbors  of  Atliens,  and  also  of  a  hill  lying  be- 
tween the  harbors  Zea  and  Munychia.  On  the 
hill  thera  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Munych- 
ia. in  whose  honor  a  festival  (also  called 
Munyehiaj,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  was  held.  The  hill  was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  the  patriots  under  Xhras- 
ybuluB  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  404  B.a 

Milnier  (mQnt'ser),  Thomas,  abt.  140O-162E; 
German  reformer;  b.  Ktollierg,  in  the  Harz 
Mountains;  was  a  preacher  at  Zwickau,  Sax- 
ony, and,  1S23,  at  Ailstedt,  Thuringia;  ai  first 
worked  in  unison  with  the  reformers ;  tlien  de- 
manded radical  reforms  in  church  and  state; 
believed  himself  divinely  guided  through 
dreams  and  revelations.  After  expulsion  from 
Ailstedt  he  preached  in  various  places,  and 
Hnally  settled  at  MUhlhauacn,  where  he  over- 
tlirew  the  eity  council,  and  appointed  another 
which  was  under  his  control.  When  the  Feas- 
ants' War  broke  out  in  S.  Germany  (1525)  he 
instigated  the  people  of  MUhlhausen  and 
Langensalza  to  rise  in  revolt,  but  they  were 
routed  in  battle,  MQnzer  was  taken  prisoner, 
put  to  the  torture,  and  beheaded. 

Miir  (mftr),  river  of  Austria;  rises  in  the 
Murcck  Mountains,  in  district  of  Salzburg; 
enters  Styria,  where  it  becomes  navigable  at 
Judenburg,  and  passes  by  Gratz;  flows  through 
Hungary  into  Croatia,  and  joins  the  Drave  at 
I-«grad,  after  a  course  of  230  m.  It  receives 
about  100  affluents,  among  which  are  the 
Kainach,  Lasznitz,  Sulm,  P6Iz,  and  MUrz,  but 
none  is  navigable. 

Murad  (mo'rad),  or  Amntath  (a-mO-rSf), 
name  of  several  Ottoman  sultans;  Murad  I. 
called  Ghazi  the  Victorious,  1325-89;  son  of 
Sultan  Orkhan  Ghazi;  succeeded,  1360;  cap- 
tured Adrianopte,  1360,  and  made  it  the  Otto- 
man capital,  1366;  subdued  a  large  purt  of 
Asia  Minor;  captured  Thessalonica,  1386,  and 
crushed  Servia  «t  the  battle  o'  "^ -~'~ — 
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lia  was  slain.  MuBAD  II,  1403-61 ;  son  of  Uo- 
hammed  I ;  succeeded,  1421 ;  conquered  Phrygia 
and  Karamania;  subjected  the  PeloponnesUB  to 
tribute  and  consolidated  the  empire;  but  waa 
uusuc'ccBSful  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
1422,  and  o(  Belgrade,  143S,  and  could  not  con- 
quer the  Albanian  Scanderbeg  or  the  Hunga- 
nan  Huniadi.  Mubad  III,  1548-96;  son  of  Be- 
lim  11;  succeeded,  1574,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
accession,  had  his  five  brothers  bowstrung.  He 
conquered  Oeori^a,  1578,  and  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful war  will  Persia.  1577-90.  He  had  129 
children.  MimAs  IV,  1611-40;  son  of  Achmet 
I;  succeeded,  1023;  captured  Ba^ad,  1638;  re- 
duced the  Druses,  cowed  the  Janizaries,  and  in- 
troduced a  few  reforms.  Uubad  V,  1840-70; 
•on  of  Abdul  Medjid;  was  educated  outside  the 
harem,  and  acquired,  among  other,  attainments, 
that  of  speaking  French.  On  the  dethronetaent 
of  his  uncle,  Abd-ul-Adz,  Maj  29,  1S70,  he.  was 
declared  sultan,  in- preference  to  the  sons  of  the 
fallen  sovereign,  but  waa  himself  dethroned 
August  Slst,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  being 
replaced  by  his  brother,  Abd-ul  Hamid. 

Htine'na,  typical  genus  of  the  moray  fam- 
ily of  fishes  (JfurtmidtE) ;  includes  the  Mn- 
rana  heleno,  the  famous  murcena  of  the  an- 
cients, a  European  salt-water  ee!.  Its  flesh  is 
white  and  good,  and  it  was  artifloially  bred 
bj  the  ancient  Bomans,  who  priiied  it  extremely, 

Murat  (mU-rft"),  Joachim,  1771-1815;  French 
military  officer;  b.  La  Bastide  FortuniSre,  Lot; 
son  of  an  innkeeper;  prepared  himself  for  the 
Church ;  diBmissed  from  the  seminary,  entered 
a  re^meot  of  chasseurs,  and,  cashiered  in  the 
regiment,  lived  for  some  time  as  waiter  in  a 
caf6  in  Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitutional  Guard  of  Louis  XVI  he  became 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  waa  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  was 
aid-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  179S;  accompanied 
him  to  £gypt,  1708;  made  general  of  division, 
IT&O;  married,  1800,  Caroline,  a  sister  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  was  made  marshal  of  France, 
imperial  prince,  and  grand  admiral,  1804.  In 
moet  of  Napoleon's  great  battles  be  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  In  1806  he  was  made  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  and,  1808,  King  of  Naples  under 
the  name  of  Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  Murat 
wished  to  govern  his  kingdom  independently  of 
France,  but  every  attempt  in  this  direction  Na- 

Kleon  frustrated  with  indignation.  After  the 
ttle  of  Leipzig,  Murat  hastened  to  Italy  and 
opened  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and 
Austria,  which  powers  guaranteed  him,  by  a 
treaty,  January  11,  1814,  the  fkrascssion  of  his 
throne  on  the  condition  of  his  joining  the  allies 
aeaiust  Napoleon.  He  marched  against  Prince 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  but  when  he  beard 
that  the  Bourbons  inaisted  violently  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  on  his  expulsion,  he  stopped, 
and  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  (1816) 
he  at  once  declared  war  against  Austria.  De- 
feated at  Ferraru  and  Tolentino,  he  fled  to 
France,  where,  however,  Napoleon  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France.  With  a  few  adher- 
ents, be  made  a  fantastic  attempt  to  invade  Na- 
ples, but  was  caught  near  Pizzo,  tried  before  a 
court  martial,  and  shot. 
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Htttaviefi  (mO-ril-yyef'],  name  of  a  family 

eminent  in  Russian  literary,  military,  and  polit- 
ical history,  prominent  during  the  reign  of  Ivan 
III  (1462-1505),  who  granted  them  large  tracts 
of  land,  and  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  more 
important  members  follow:  Michaei,,  1757- 
1807;  author  and  diplomat;  tutor  of  the  grand- 
children of  Catharine  II,  who  made  him  a  Sen- 
ator, State  Secretary,  and  curator  of  the  Univ. 
of  Moscow;  works  include  "  The  Inhabitants  of 
the  Suburbs,"  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  "  Es- 
say on  Literature  and  Morals."  MiCHAKL, 
1790-1806;  military  officer  and  mathematician; 
son  of  Gen.  Nicolas  NicolaTevitch ;  fought  in 
campaigns  of  1812-15;  Governor  of  Grodno, 
1830,  when  he  crushed  insubordination  with  se- 
verity; vigorously  opposed,  emancipation  of  the 
serfs;  put  down  the  students'  rebellion,  1961, 
and  the  Polish  insurrection,  1863;  was  president 
of  the  Russian  GeogrHphical  Society.  Ahub- 
BKi,  Nicolas  Nicola Ievitch,  1810-^1;  mili- 
tary officer;  served  in  the  Caucasus;  Governor 
General  of  E.  Siberia,  1847,  and  conquered  the 
territory  on  the  Amur  for  Russia,  1858,  whence 
he  gained  the  title  Amurski;  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Japan  very  favorable  to  Russian 
interests.  Kabski,  Nicolas,  1793-1866;  mili- 
tary officer;  son  of  Gen.  Nicolas  Nicolalevitch ; 
fought  in  Russian  campaigns  of  1812-15;  chief 
of  staff  during  war  with  Persia,  1827-;  genenil  in 
Huseo-Turkish  War,  1828-29;  commanded  right 
wing  at  capture  of  Warsaw,  1831,  and  the  army 
of  assistance  which  disembarked  in  the  Bos- 
porus, 1833;  was  disgraced,  1838,  but  during 
the  Crimean  War  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus  and  captured  Kars,  1856,  for  which 
exploit  he  received  the  title  Earski  and  was 
Uiade  a  prince. 

HarcblBOn  (mir'kl-BOu),  Sii  Bodeiick  Impey, 
1782-1871;  Scottish  geologist;  b.  Tarradale, 
Ross;  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  1807-15,  serv- 
ing  in  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily;  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Davy;  became,  1826,  a  fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  in  1826  F.R.8.;  aided 
Sedgwick  and  Lydi  in  British  and  Continental 
geological  studies;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  often  its 
president;  knighted,  1848;  made  K.C.B.,  1863; 
baronet,  1868;  became,  1855,  director  general 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Among  his  leading  works  are  the  "  Silu- 
rian System,"  enlarged  to  "  Siluria  ";  "  Geology 
of  Russia  and  the  Ural,"  and  "  Geological  Atlaa 
of  Europe." 

Uurcla  (m^'ebl-9),  capital  of  province  of 
Murcia,  Spain;  on  the  Segura;  50  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Cartagena;  has  good  educational  institutions, 
manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  mats,  cordage,  salt- 
peter, powder,  glass,  and  musical  instruments, 
and  an  extensive  trade.    Pop.  (1900)  111,639. 

Hnr'dei,  crime  defined  by  Blackstone  as  the 
unlawful  killing  of  "  an^  reasonable  creature  in 
being,  and  under  the  kmg's  peace,  with  malice 
aforethought,  cither  express  or  implied,"  by  a 
person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion.  The  ele- 
ment of  "  malice  aforethought "  is  of  the  essence 
of  murder.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  malice 
need  not  be  against  the  individual  killed,!^ 
6  S 
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indeed  against  any  perBon  in  particulAr,  stQl 
there  must  be  malice ;  for  probably  no  mere 
carelessueaa  or  negligence  would  £a»ke  a  case 
of  homicide  one  of  murder.  The  principal  excep- 
tion to  the  neceaaity  of  proof  of  actual  malice 
aeema  to  be  where  the  death  was  caused  with- 
out intention,  but  hj  the  commission  of  or  in 
attempting  a  felony.  Strict  and  actual  com- 
pulsion haa  been  held  to  be  an  excuse,  but  noth- 
mg  leas;  and  murder  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  if  a  crime  be  committed  V  a  wife  in 
presence  of  her  husband,  it  i8  presumed  by  the 
Ian  that  she  did  the  act  under  his  coercion,  and 
she  is  not  herself  guilty.  It  aeenis  well  settled 
that  if  many  are  confederate  in  any  unlawful 
act,  and  some  one  of  them,  in  doing  the  act, 
commit  a  murder,  all  are  guilty.  At  common 
law,  counseling  suicide,  if  it  causes  the  suicide, 
is  murder.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  one 
can  be  indicted  in  a  state  or  country  for  mur- 
der if  the  criminal  did  actually  in  that  state 
give  the  fatal  blow  or  fire  the  fatal  shot,  but 
the  injured  pariy  went  into  another  state  or 
countrf  and  died  there.  The  weight  of  author- 
ity is  that  no  such  indictment  can  be  main- 
tained. The  death  of  the  person  must  occur 
within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged cause  of  death,  the  day  upon  which  the 
act  ia  committed  being  included.  In  respect  to 
the  burden  of  proof  :n  cases  of  murder,  the 
actual  and  practical  rule  whereby  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner  is  determined  should  be  and  is 
that  the  burden  of  proof  remains  on  the  prose- 
cution until  they  have  proved  their  whole  case, 
which  includes  the  killing  and  the  intent,  or 
"  the  malice  aforethought,"  without  which 
there  can  be  no  murder.  In  some  of  the  states 
murder  has  been  divided  into  degrees;  and 
where  capital  punishment  is  retained,  only  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  is  punishable  with  death. 
See  Homicide;  Mansiauohteb. 

Hare,  William,  1TQ9-1860;  Scottish  author; 
b.  Caldwell,  Ayrshire;  works  include  "  Remarks 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties," 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  "  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient 
Egypt,"  and  "  Critical  History  of  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  five  vol- 
umes, 1S50-57.  He  was  a  member  of  Parlia-. 
ment,  1846-55,  and  lord  rector  of  the  Univ.  of 
Glasgow,   1847-48.      . 

Hn'iex,  name  of  a  large  genus  of  gasteropod 
molluscs  of  the  family  Muricidce.  There  are 
some   180  living  apeciea,  and  nearly  as  many 


fossil  ones,  found  in  the  Eocene  and  later  de- 
posita.  The  living  species  are  world-wide  in 
aistribution.      M.    brtindarit,    trunoulu*,    and 
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others  furnished  a  part  of  the  Tyrian  purple 
dye  of  the  ancients.  The  animals  are  all  preda- 
tory, many  of  the  shells  assume  singidar  forms. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Tbomy 
Woodcock  or  Venus's  Comb  ( U.  tribulut), 
from  the  Spice  Islands.  Jf.  regiua  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  tropical  America  ia  splendidly 
colored- 


Civil  War  in  the  U.  8.;  between  the  Union 
forces  under  Bosecrans  and  the  Confederates 
under  Bragg.  Early  in  the  summer  of  lse2  the 
city  was  occupied  by  a  small  Union  force.  On 
July  13th  it  was  captured  1^  the  Confederates 
under  ForresL  Soon  after  Bragg  made  it  the 
center  of  his  operations  in  Tennessee.  Late  in 
November  Eosecrans  moved  from  Nashville  and 
look  up  a  strong  position  near  Murfreesboro. 
Skirmishing  began  on  December  26th,  but  the 
main  engagements  took  place  December  31, 
1862,  and  January  2,  1883.  The  action  of  De- 
cember 31st  was  severe,  but  indecisive.  On 
January  2d  the  Confederate  forces  made  one 
more   vigorous  attack.     Bragg  was  finally  re- 

Elled,  and  on  the  4th  be  abandoned  Murfrees- 
ro,  of  which  Rosecrane  took  possession  next 
day.  The  battle  was,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers engaged,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 
Bragg  says  he  had  35,000  men  engaged,  and 
that  the  Union  force  was  about  70,000.  Bose- 
crans puts  his  force  at  43,000,  estimating  that 
of  the  Confederates  at  02,000.  The  Union  losa 
was  1,653  killed,  about  7,000  wounded,  and 
3,000  prisoners.  Bragg  puts  his  entire  loss  at 
about  10,000. 

Hnriat'ic  Ac'id.    See  Htdbochlobic  Acid. 

Muilc'ida,  or  Muiic'lna,  family  of  gastero- 
pod molluscs,  order  Rhaehigloaaa,  occurring 
mostly  in  the  warmer  seas.  The  shell  has  an 
anterior  canal,  and  is  ornamented  by  two  or 
more  series  of  thickenings  (varices).  The  gen- 
era and  species  are  numerous.  One  species  is 
said  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple.    All  the  species  are  camivoroua. 

MniiUo  (mA-relyO),  Bartolomfi  EstCban, 
1613-82;  Spanish  painter;  b.  Seville;  received 
his  first  instruction  from  a  cousin;  to  earn  Us 
living,  painted  church  banners  and  pictures 
for  exportation  to  S.  America;  after  studying 
under  Van  Dyck  and  Pedro  de  Moya,  visited 
Madrid  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Velas- 
quez; returned  to  Seville,  1646,  and  soon  had 
innumerable  commissions.  The  epoch  of  his 
greatest  success  was  1Q70-80,  when,  besides 
other  works,  he  produced  for  the  Capuchin 
Church  twenty-three  pictures,  which  were  sent 
to  S.  America  later.  In  1Q8I  he  went  to.Cadit 
to  paint  in  the  Capuchin  Church  an  altarpiece, 
"  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  and  while 
thus  occupied  fell  from  the  scaffolding.  He  re- 
turned to  Seville,  but  died  from  the  efi'ects  of 
the  injury.  He  acquired  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  foremost  of  Spanish  colonsta.  His  worka 
include  "  The  Death  of  SanU  Clara,"  "  San 
Giovanni  Giving  Alma,"  "  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,"  "  St.  Leander  and  St.  Isidore,  and 
an  "  Immaculate  CoDceptbn,"  in  the  cathedral 
atSeviUe.  LiOOQ  C 
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Hnrner  (mor'nir),  ThODUs,  abt.  1476-1536; 
German  Batirist;  b.  probably  at  Straesburg; 
WBB  educated  id  the  school  of  the  Franciscana, 
and  ordHined,  1494;  made  poet  laureate,  laO", 
bf  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  taught  logic  at, 
Cracow;  led  a  wandering  life,  visiting  England, 
preaching  at  Lucerne,  Heidelbuig,  and  other 
cities,  and  finally  receiving  a,  email  pariah  at 
Oberehenheim,  Aleace.  He  was  the  greatest 
satiriBt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  attacked 
Luther  and  tht  Ketormation  bitterlj  in  such 
works  as  "  The  Great  Lutheran  Fool,"  "  The 
World  of  Fools,"  and  "  Exorcism  of  Fools." 

Hni'phy,  Fiuda,  1836-1907;  American  tem- 
perance evangelist;  b.  Wexford,  Ireland;  came 
to  the  U.  S.  while  a  youth ;  served  in  the  Union 
army  in  the  Civil  War;  began  active  work  as 
a  Gospel  temperance  evangelist  at  Portland, 
Me.,  1670;  organized  the  first  Temperance  Re- 
form Club  of  Maine,  of  which  he  was  first 
president ;  started  the  "  Blue-ribbon "  move- 
ment at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1B78,  more  than  45,000 
signing  the  pledge  as  a  result  of  his  efforts. 
He  campaigned  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  Ha- 
waii, as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  8.,  and 
fully  12,000,000  signed  the  pledge  in  conse- 
queDC&  During  the  Spanish- American  War  he 
was  chaplain   of   the  Fifth  Pennsylvania   Vol- 

Mni'ray,  Alexander,  17T6-I813;  Scottish 
Semitist;  b.  Dunkitterick ;  son  of  a  shepherd; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
after  serving-  in  several  parishes  was  elected, 
1812,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Literature  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  brought  out  an  edition  of  Bruce's 
"  Travels  in  Abyssinia,"  a  "  Life  "  of  the  au- 
thor; published  "Outlines  of  Oriental  Philol- 
offy " ;  left  in  MS.  a  "  History  of  the  Euro- 
pean Languages." 

Hurray,  David  Christie,  1847-1607;  English 
novelist;  b.  W.  Brommich;  was  a  reporter  on 

the  Birmingham  Homing  Tfeica ;  settled  in 
London,  1873,  iind  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Dailj/  Xews  and  World;  was  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Timet  during  the  Busso-Turk- 
ish  War ;  lectured  in  Australia,  itnd  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canadn.  1804-95;  edited  The  Morn- 
ing, a  London  half-penny  daily,  after  1886. 
His  first  novel,  "  A  Life's  Atonement,"  ap- 
peared  ISSO;    his  last,  "Despair's  Last  Jour- 


"  The   Martyred    Five,"    and   several 
ritten   with    Henry   Herman,   such 


Hunay,  James  Angnatna  Henry,  1837-1915; 
Scottish  lexicographer;  b.  Denholm ;  was  As- 
sixt'int  Exnminer  in  English,  Univ.  of  London. 
1875-79;  president  of  Philological  Societv, 
London,  1878-80,  1882-84;  edited  the  "  New 
Engliflh  Dictionnry  " ;  published  "  Dialect  of 
the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland";  edited 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  the  minor 
poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay,  "  The  Complaint 
of  Scotland,"  etc. 

Hunay,  or  Hor'ay,  James  Stnait  (Earl  of), 
abt.  1533-70;  regent  of  Scotland;  natural  son 
of  James  V  by  Lady  Margaret  Erskine;   in 
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1566  joined  tiie  Scottish  Reformers  and  soon 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant 
party;  was  appointed  member  of  the  council 
for  civil  affairs,  1559;  wen,t  to  France  to  in- 
vite bis  half-sister  Mary  to  returu  to  Scotland 
as  queen;  became  her  prime  minister  and  chief 
adviser.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Noar,  1562, 
but  resigned  the  title  in  favor  of  bis  uncle. 
Lord  Erskine,  and  received  the  earldom  ot 
Murray;  governed  Scotland  with  prudence,  but 
offended  the  extreme  Protestants  by  bis  neu- 
trality in  the  religious  conflict  then  beginning. 
He  took  up  arms  to  prevent  Mary's  marriage 
with  Damley,  but  was  defeated  and  escaped 
into  England ;  was  recalled,  1506 ;  induced 
Mary  to  abdicate;  was  proclaimed  regent,  Au- 
gust 22d;  defeated  his  sister's  forces,  1568;  at 
the  trial  of  Mary  for  the  murder  of  Damley, 
gave  his  testimony  against  her,  and  produced 
as  evidence  the  famous  "  Casket  letters."  He 
was  assassinated  in  the  streets  ot  Linlithgow 
by  one  of  Mary's  followers. 

Hurray,  Jobn,  1778-1843;  English  publisher; 
b.  London ;  son  of  a  Scotchman  named  McMur- 
ray,  who  founded  a  bookselling  shop  in  London. 
Succeeding  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  his  father's 
business,  young  Murray  became  the  friend  and 
liberal  patron  of  a  famous  circle  of  literary 
men.  AJnong  them  were  Byron,  Moore,  Camp- 
bell, Crabbe,  Irving,  and  GilTord,  the  latter  of 
whom  edited  for  many  years  Murray's  Quar- 
terly Reoiew,  founded,  1809,  as  a  Tory  organ 
in  opposition  to  The  Edinburgh  Reiieu>.  His 
son,  bearing  the  same  name,  edited  a  series 
entitled  the  "  Home  ond  Colonial  Library," 
personally  superintended  the  preparation  of 
the  well-known  "Murray's  Handbooks  of  Trav- 
el,"  and  brouslit  out  mnny  works  by  historians 
and  scientist'*.  In  1*B9  he  established  The 
Academy.  The  business  was  continued  by  a 
grandson,  also  named  John. 

Hurray,  Lindley,  1746-182Q;  American 
grammarian;  b.  Swatara,  Pa.;  removed,  17S3, 
to  New  York  City;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1770; 
later  settled  in  Iloldgnte,  near  York,  England, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits;  best 
known  by  hia  "  English  Grammar,"  1795,  which 
had  a  prodigious  currency,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain ;  published  alM  an  "  English 
Header,"  a  spelling  book,  and  other  educational 

Htmay,  William.    See  Manbeieu),  Eabl  of, 
Hnnay  Bay,  also  called  Mamaie,  vratering 

place  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Charlevoix  Co.,  Quebec;  about  90  m.  E.  of  city 
of  Quebec.  The  biy  on  which  the  village  is 
built  is  the  estuary  of  the  Murray  River.  The 
scenery  around  the  village  is  very  picturesque. 

Hurray  Riv'er,  principal  river  of  Australia; 
riEies  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
and  falls  into  Encounter  Bay.  after  a  tortuous 
course  of  1,200  m.  Its  mouth  is  too  shallow 
to  be  entered  by  large  vessels,  but  the  lower 
portion  is  navigable.  The  chief  tributaries  are 
the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Darling,  both  on 
the  N. 

Hnrree',  town  and  sanitarium  of  the  Pun- 
jab; 30  m.  NE.  of  Rawal  Piadi;  on  the  upper 


slopes  of  Murree  Mountain ;  from  6^00  to 
6,SO0  ft.  above  sea  level;  is  in  eui]^meT  the 
Beat  of  tlie  govemment 

Huue'iu,  (I)  a  singer,  seer,  and  priest  who 
flourished  in  the  timet  before  Homer;  was  a 
pupil  or  son  of  OrpheUB,  and  introduced  hymns 
and  other  sacred  poetry  into  Attica;  his  poems 
were  collected  by  Onomacritus,  who  forged 
many  of  them.  (2)  A  grammarian  who  imi- 
tated NonnUB,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Mns'cadine,    name    applied   to   a    species   of 

Sape  ( Vttu  TOtundifolia) ,  indigenous  to  the 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  also  populsrly 
called  bullace  or  bullitt  grape,  and  fox  grape. 
The  white  scuppemong  grape,  which  is  one  of 
its  varieties,  is  much  esteemed. 

Mnacat',  or  Mascat,  imamate  in  Arabia  with 
indefinite  boundaries;  one  of  the  eight  divi. 
sions  of  Oman,  lying  8W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman; 
comprises  also  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along 
the  shores  of  Laristan  and  Moghestan.  Cotton, 
rice,  maize,  coffee,  and  tropical  fruits  of  every 
Bort  are  produced  in  abunoance. 

Muscat,  a  seaport.    See  M&bkat, 

Muscatine  (mOs-kB-tSn'),  capital  of  Musca- 
tine Co.,  Iowa ;  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  <)0  m.  W.  of  Davenport;  has 
a  county  hospital,  county  insane  asylum, 
Lutheran  Orphans'  Home,  Ijeverick  Normal 
School,  and  Old  Ladies'  Home.  The  manufac- 
tories include  sawmills,  sash,  door,  and  blind 
factories,  iron  rolling  mill,  oatmeal  mill,  large 
box  factory,  plumbing  supply  factory,  woven- 
'  wire  picket-fence  factory,  brick  and  tile  works, 
iron  foundries,  marble  works,  cigar  factories, 
pearl  button  works,  machine  shops,  potteries, 
carriage,  wagon,  and  harness  factories,  and 
large  pickling  works.     Pop.   (1910)    16,178. 

Mnschelkalk  (m6sh'ei-kBlk).  in  Germany,  a 
ffrcnt  limestone,  belonging  in  the  middle  of  the 
Triassic  period,  and  resting,  typically,  on  the 
Bunter  santbtone,  and  covered  by  the  Keuper 
or  red  marl  beds.  It  is  named  for  its  abun- 
dant fossils,  and  supplies  lime,  marl,  rock  salt, 
gypsum,  and  building  stone. 

Mas'cle,  thfl  tissue  through  the  direct  agency 
of  which  the  various  movements  of  animals 
are  effected.  Very  early  in  embryonic  life  a 
part  of  the  great  mesodermic  layer  differen- 
tiates into  elongated  elements  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  contractility  in  limited  and 
definite  directions ;  these  elements  form  the 
muscular  tissue.  In  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals muscular  tissue  is  separated  into  two 
varieties,  voluntary  and  inuofunCart/,  according 
to  its  control  by  the  will  or  independence  of 
action:  the  voluntary  muscle  constitutes  the 
great  masses  of  sarcons  substance  or  "  flesh  " 
of  animals  by  which  the  various  movements 
ore  carried  out  at  will ;  the  involuntary  mus- 
cle, on  the  contrary,  forms  the  walls  of  the 
hollow  orphans,  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  blood 
Tcsselsi  etc.,  whose  contractions  are  beyond  the 
control  of  volition.  The  number  of  individual 
contracting  bands  or  "  muscles  "  increases  with 
the  subdivision  Of  labor  and  the  specialization 
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of  action  in  the  hi(;her  types,  in  man  over  200 
distinct  muscles  bemg  recognized. 

The   close  association  of  these   organs   with 
the    skeleton    separates   them    into   the   corre- 
sponding groups  of  the  muscles  of  the  (uria  and 
those    of    the    extrem- 
ities, many  of  the  lat- 
ter group  passing  from  ** 
the   more   flxed   points 
of  the  axial  skeleton  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the 
freely    moving    limbs. 
The   more   rigid   point 
of    attachment    of     a 
muscle  is  spoken  of  as 
its   origin  in  contrast 

tachment  to   the   part 
moved ;  in  many  cases, 

however,    the    position      ^  Bit  of  Mdscl.  wrra 
of  greatest  fixation  va-         ^j.  Blood  Vxuils. 
ries  from  time  to  time 

with  the  particular  o,thBmu^Bfib.ni  b.tba 
action  to  be  secured.  "linuw  blood  ve-eLi. 
Muscular  tissue  is  at- 
tached to  other  parts  b^  means  of  dense  white 
fibrous  tissue,  usually  m  the  form  of  (endons 
or  of  ^oneurotic  expansions;,  in  early  life  the 
tendons  are  relatively  small  and  exceedingly 
pliant,  as  evinced  by  the  greater  suppleness  end 
agility  of  youth  as  contrasted  with  the  increas- 
ing rigidity^  of  age  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
muscular  tissue  by  the  -encroaching  tendinous 
structures. 

Muscle  Kead'ing,  or  Mind  Reading,  apparent 

detection  of  the  thoughts  of  another  from  sim- 
ple muscular  contact  with  him.  The  muscular 
system  reflects  in  a  remarkable  way  the  course 
of  thought  through  all  its  concrete  imagery. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  certain  persons, 
of  delicacy  of  touch  and  with  training,  should 
be  able  by  simple  contact  to  interpret  these 
slight  movements  of  the  hand  muscles  of  an- 
other, and  so  to  seem  to  divine  his  thoughts 
directly.    See  Telepathy. 

Mns'cory  Dack,  S.  American  duck  (Cairtna 
mosckata)  about  2  ft.  in  length,  and,  in  its 
wild  state,  of  a  black  color  with  blue  and 
green  reflections.  The  species  has  been  ex- 
tensively domesticated,  and  its  name  is  a  per- 
version of  musk  duck,  applied  tq  the  bird  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  odor. 

Mii'aes,  in  classical  mythology,  the  goddesses 
originally  of  song,  and  sfterM-ards  of  all  kinds 
of  poetry  and  of  the  arts  and  8cience->i.  Ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  legends,  they  had  their 
principal  seats  in  Pieria  on  Mt.  Olympus  and 
in  Bowtia  on  Mt.  Helicon.  They  were  com- 
monly esteemed  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne.  Hesiod  first  gives  the  names  of 
all   the  nine:   Clio,   the  muse  of  history;   Eu- 


dance  and  song;  Krato,  of  erotic  poetry:  Poly- 
hymnia, of  the  sublime  hymn;  Urania,  of  as- 
tronomy; and  Calliope,  of  epic  poetry. 
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ursl  hiatoTf,  and  for  their  utilization  In  re- 
Hearch,  and  in  the  culture  and  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  Origiuallf ,  museums  were  places 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  auch  ae  the  groves  of 
Pamawua  and  Helicon;  later,  temples  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ore«ee  were  known  by  this  name-, 
and  still  later  the  meaning  of  the  word  changed, 
and  it  was  applied  to  a  place  of  study  or  a 
school.  The  Museum  of  AJexandria,  founded 
bj  the  Ptolemys  296  h.c.,  was  a  portion  of  the 
palace  at  Alexandria,  which  was  set  apart  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  contained  the 
great  Alexandrian  library.  After  the  burning 
of  this  building  the  term  museum,  as  applied 
to  a  great  public  institution,  dropped  out  of 
use  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The  idea 
of  a  great  national  museum  of  science  and  art 
of  the  modem  type  was  first  outlined  by  &acoa 
ia  his  "  New  Atlantis,"  and  the  BritisJi  Mu- 
seum, founded  in  London,  1753,  containing  col- 
lections of  books  and  manuscripts,  as  well  as 
works  of  art  and  nature,  was  in  some  degree 
«  realization  of  that  plan.  This  institution  is, 
at  least  b>  English- speaking  people,  the  most 
important  in  the  world  bearing  the "  "' 


brary,  and  also  from  its  unrivaled  archienlog- 
ioal  collections^ — Egrptiau,  Assyrian,  Oriental, 
Greek,  Roman-r-prehistoric  and  medieval  i  its 
coins,  its  manuscripts,  and  its  prints. 

Museums   may   be   classified    in   two    ways: 

(1|  By  the  character  of  their  contents,  or  (2) 
by  the  object  for  which  they  were  founded. 
Under  the  Bist  head  they  may  be  grouped  as 
follows:  (1)  Museums  of  art;  (2)  historical 
museums;  (3)  anthropological  museums;  (4) 
natural  history  museums;  (S)  technological 
muaeums ;  ( 6 )  commercial  museums.  Under 
the   second   category   they   may   be   classed   as 

(])  national  museums,  these  being  often  in 
groups  rather  than  combined  in  one ;  (2)  local, 
provincial,  or  city  museums;    (3)   college  mu- 

Commercial  museums  exhibit  salable  articles  of 
all  kinds,  with  illustrations  of  markets,  means 
of  commercial  distribution,  prices,  and  com- 
mercial demand  and  supply.  The  Mus«e  de 
Melle  at  Ghent  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
at  Philadelphia  are  the  most  famous  of  this 
class.  Commercial  museums  are  especially  use- 
ful in  great  centers  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
especially  when  coupled  with  an  efficient  serv- 
ice of  foreign  correspondents.  Such  muaeums 
may  be  properly  connected  with  a  technological 
museum,  although  its  methods  are  likely  to  be 
mpre  akin  to  the  exhibition,  exposition,  or  fair, 
involving  a  frequent  renewal  of  exhibits  in 
connection  with  commercial  changes,  and  also 
certain  features  of  competition  and  advertising 
display  on  the  part  of  private  exhibitors. 

Hnsta'room,  name  of  several  edible  fungi, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  Agarioua.  The  common 
mushroom.  A,  campcstria,  is  to  be  diatinguished 
by  its  white,  firm,  solid  stem,  its  fleshy  cap, 
and  its  pink  gills ;  when  the  cap  tiegin.t  to 
expand  tbe  gills  are  pale,  but  they  soon  be- 
come pink;  when  older  the  gills  became  choco- 
late colored  and  then  tawny  black,  in  which 
state  thev  are  rtgarded  as  unfit  tor  food.  It 
has  a  pleasant  and  characteristic  odor,  by 
which   tiiOBe   familiar   with  it  can   distinguish 


the  plant.  This  species  is  found  in  pastures, 
and  in  some  years  in  great  abundance.     It  is 

the  only  species  cultivated.  Mushrooms  re- 
semble nesh  in  flavor  more  nearly  than  do  any 
other  vegetables.  They  are  used  to  form  a  dish 
by  themselves,  either  stewed,  broiled,  or  baked. 
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and  are  largely  employed  to  flavor  other  dishes, 
entering  into  a  variety  of  stews,  fricassees,  and 
sauces.  There  are  no  simple  rules  that  may 
be  taken  aa  infallible  guides  for  distinguishing 
esculent  from  poisonous  species.  The  fallow- 
ing rules  are  only  of  a  general  character,  hav- 
ing some  exceptions ;  ( 1 )  Avoid  bright  color* 
(this  would  throw  out  the  highly  prized  chan- 
terelle of  tbe  French  and  several  other  spe- 
cies) ;  (2)  avoid  Ihoee  that  change  oolor  tchen 
out  or  broken;   (3)    avoid  those  with  a  tnility 
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;uice  {Loclari\i»  dclicioatts  has  a  milky  juice, 
nnd  is  still  delicious);  (4)  those  that  d«- 
iiqucsce  should  be  avoided — tlie  Coprinua  cotno- 
tus  is  a  grand  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  safest 'of  all  rules  is  never  to  use  a 
fungus  about  which  there  is  any  doubt;  this 
will  require  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  at 
least  a  few  of  the  edible  species,  which  will 
take   no   more   time  than   to  become  familiar 
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with  the  same  number  of  sIirulM  or  tnea.  Care 
Bhoidd  also  be  exercised  to  gather  only  the 
frrah  plants,  and  the^  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  Long  time  before  being  eaten.  Cli- 
mate and  the  seasons  seem  to  exert  an  inSu- 
ence  over  fungi  as  regards  their  edible  quali- 
ties, A  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  spring 
species  are  edible  than  those  of  autumn. 

Most  fungi  require  for  their  best  develop- 
ment a  moist  atmosphere,  with  the  exclusion 
of  bright  sunlight.  The  common  and  most 
Buceeasful  method  of  cultivating  the  mushroom 
and  edible  toadstools  ia  to  mii  fresh  horse- 
dung  with  loam  in  such  proportiona  as  to  pre- 
vent too  violent  fermentation,  when  it  is  put 
in  long  narrow  beds  of  a  foot  or  18  in.  in 
height  in  the  center,  into  which  the  mycelium 
or  spawn  is  placed,  and  the  whole  coated  over 
with  a  layer  of  loam.  These  bedn  are  usuallj 
protected  from  the  light  and  drying  influences 
of  the  sun  by  low  sheds,  having  the  roofs 
thatehed  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture.  A  covering  of  hay  or  straw  is  often 
placed  directly  upon  the  beds. 

Mn'sic,  any  succession  of  soundB  so  modu- 
lated as  to  please  the  ear ;  also  the  art  of  pro- 
duciog  such  melodious  and  harmonious  sounds, 
end  Uie  science  which  treats  of  their  prop- 
erties, dependencies,  and  relations.  Sound  is 
conveyed  through  elastic  media,  as  the  atmos- 
phere or  water,  by  undulations,  which  may  be 
generated  in  the  medium  itself,  as  by  a  flute  or 
organ  pipe,  or  transmitted  to  it  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  violin  or  pianoforte  strings  or  the 
reeds  of  a  wind  instrument.  When  the  vibra- 
tiona  are  fewer  than  sixteen  in  a  second  or 
more  than  8,192  the  sound  ceases  to  have  a 
musical  character.  The  pitch  or  relative 
height  of  a  tone  ia  determined  by  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  the  lower  num- 
bers giving  the  grave  or  deep  tones,  the  higher 
the  acute  or  shrill  tones.  The  loudness  of  a 
tone  is  determined  by  the  largeness  of  the 
vibrations,  not  by  their  number.  The  note  or 
musical  sound  called  middle  C  on  the  piano- 
forte is  usually  assumed  by  theorists  to  be 
produced  bv  612  vibrations  per  second,  and  this 
was  long  the  pitch  recognixed  in  practice  as 
the  standard  or  concert  pitch  useiul  for  the 
guidance  of  all  musicians.  The  perpetual  striv- 
ing after  increased  brilliance  of  tone  led,  how- 
ever, to  a  gradual  heightening  of  the  pitch, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  middle  C  in 
France  had  become  522  vibrations,  while  in 
England  and  Qermany  it  was  somewhat  higher. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  movement  among 
European  musicians  to  lower  the  pitch  to 
about  the  French  standard,  and  this  lower 
pitch  has  been  now  adopted  by  many  foreign , 
nations. 

A  note  produced  by  double  the  number  of 
vibrations  required  to  produce  any  given  note 
will  be  found  to  he  in  perfect  unison  with  it, 
though  higher  in  pitch.  Between  two  such 
notes  there  is  a  gradation  by  seven  intervals 
in  the  pitch  of  tone,  more  agreeable  (at  least 
to  modem  European  ears)  than  any  other,  the 
whole  forming  a  complete  scale  of  music  called 
the  dialonio  scale.  The  space  between  the 
notes  sounding  in  unison  is  termed  an  octave, 
•nd  the  note  completing  the  octave  may  be- 
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come  the  keynote  of  a  ( 
seven  notes,  each  an  octave  higher  or  double 
the  pitch  of  the  corresponding  note  in  the  flrst 
scale.  These  seven  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale 
are  designated  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  each  note  bears  a  fixed  ratio  to 
the  keynote  in  respect  of  pitch  as  determined 
by  the  number  of  vibrations. 

The  acafe  may  be  extended  up  or  down  so 
long  as  the  sounds  continue  to  be  musical.  In 
order  to  allow  reference  to  be  made  to  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  scales  without  reference  to  tha 
key  in  which  they  are  pitched,  the  tones  com- 
posing the  octave  are  known  in  their  ascend- 
ing order  as  (1)  tonic  or  keynote,  (2)  super- 
tonic,  ( 3 )  mediant,  (4)  subdominant,  (6 ) 
dominant,  (6)  superdomlnant  or  submediant, 
(7)  leading  note  or  subtonic,  (8)  final  note. 
The  tonic,  the  subdominant,  and  the  dominant 
are  the  governing  or  emphatic  notes  of  the 

Every  sound  employed  In  the  art  of  musrc 
is  represented  by  characters  called  notes  on  a 
staff — that  is,  five  equidistant  horisohtal  lines 
on  or  between  which  the  notes  are  placed.  A 
note  represents  a  higher  or  a  lower  sound,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  placed  higher  or  lower  on  the 
staff.  When  any  not«  Is  higher  or  lower  in 
pitch  than  can  be  placed  upon  the  staff,  short 
tinea  called  ledger  lines  are  added  above  or 
betow  the  staff  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the 
note  to  those  on  the  staff  As,  however,  the 
multiplication  of  ledger  lines  is  liable  to  be- 
come embarrassing  to  the  eye,  musicians  have 
endeavored  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  tha 
USB  of  more  than  one  staff.  The  staves  are  the 
bati,  mean,  and  the  treble,  but  the  second  is 
now  seldom  used.  The  treble  staff,  which  con- 
tains the  upper   notes,   is  distinguished   by  a 

character  called  a  Q  or  treble  clef  S,  the  basa 

by  a  character  called  the  F  or  bass  clef  g. 

The  steps  in  every  diatonic  scale  must  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  scale  of  C,  but  in  se- 
lecting another  keynote  than  C  it  is  neces- 
sary to  modify  some  of  the  natural  notes  by 
the  insertion  of  what  are  called  gharpa  or  ftatt, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  required  relation 
and  sequence  of  the  intervals  I  the  tones  and 
semitones  in  their  due  relative  positions),  and 
BO  produce  the  major  musical  progression. 
The  sharp  ( tt  )  placed  before  a  note  raises 
the  pitch  by  a  semitone;  the  flat  {  b  )  lowers 
it  by  a  semitone.  A  sharp  or  flat  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  staS  affects  every  note  upon 
the  line  which  it  dominates,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  indicated  by  the  sign  of  the  natural 
(  tl  I ,  which  restores  the  uot«  to  which  it  is 
attached  to  its  normal  pitch. 

Besides  the  forms  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
which  have  an  interval  of  two  tones  between 
the  tonic  and  third,  and  is  called  the  major 
aoate,  there  are  minor  acalca,  of  which  the  most 
important  kind  has  an  interval  of  a  tone  and 
semitone  between  its  tonic  and  third,  the  sev- 
enth note  being  sharpened  so  as  to  form  a  lead- 
ing note.  There  is  still  another  kind  of  scale, 
called  the  chromatic  (Greek  chrOma.  color), 
because,  like  colors  in  painting,  it  embellishes 
the  diatonic  by  its  semitones.  . '' 
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thirteen  notes,  and  usuftlly  ascenda  by  iliarpB 
and  deaccnda  by  flats.  ' 

Intervals  in  music  (i.e.,  the  distance  from 
any  ooe  note  to  any  other)  are  reckoned  al- 
ways upward  and  inclusively  by  the  number  of 
names  of  notes  they  contain,  both  limits  to  the 
interval  being  counted.  Thus  C  to  £  is  a 
third,  both  C  and  E  being  counted  in  the  in- 
terval. Every  piece  of  music  is  divided  into 
portions  equal  in  time,  called  meature*,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  vertical 
lines  called  bars.  The  term  bar  is  often  loosely 
applied  to  the  measure  as  well  as  to  the  line. 
The  exact  length  of  the  measure  is  indicated 
by  a  sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece  of  mu- 
sic. Common  time,  indicated  by  a  C,  is  written 
after  clef.  Another  form  of  common  time  is 
marked  with  a,  t-  Another  method  of  indicat- 
ing time  (or  rather  more  correctly,  rhythm)  is 
by  figures,  in  the  form  of  a  fraction.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  denominator  are  either  2,  4,  8,  or 
16,  and  the  numerator  shows  the  number  of 
these  fractional  parts  in  the  measure.  Besides 
common  time,  which  may  be  indicated  in  two 
ways,  there  is  triple  time,  which  can  only  be 
marked  by  figures;  these  are  {,  (,  or  J.  The 
object  of  the  division  of  musical  passages  into 
measures  is  to  indicate  their  rhythm.  Notes, 
like  words  or  syllables,  are  accented  or  unac- 
cented. The  strongest  accent  is  given  to  the 
first  note  of  a  measure.  In  common  time  of 
four  notes  to  the  measure  the  third  has  a  sub- 
ordinate accent.  When  a  curve  is  placed  over 
two  notes  in  the  same  degree,  but  not  in  the 
same  bar,  the  two  notes  are  played  as  one  of 
the  length  of  both,  and  the  first  note  requires 
the  accent.  This  displacement  of  the  accent 
is  called  syncopation.  It  the  curve  is  written 
over  notes  of  different  degrees  it  is  called  a 
slur,  and  indicates  that  the  notes  are  to  be 
played  or  sung  smoothly,  as  if  gliding  into 
each  other.  When  on  opposite  effect  is  want- 
ed, that  is,  when  the  notes  are  to  be  produced 
distinct  and  detached  (staccato),  a  dot  is 
placed  over  them.  The  various  degrees  of 
loudness  and  softness  which  occur  in  a  piece 
of  music  are  indicated  by  such  Italian  words 
as  forte,  loud;  fortissimo,  very  loud;  piano, 
soft;  pianistimo,  very  soft.  In  order  to  save 
time   in   writing   music   various  abbreviations 

Melody  is  a  particular  succession  of  sounds 
)n  a  single  part.  A  melody  generally  consists 
of  an  even  number  of  phrases;  this  number 
may  be  four,  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  and  gen- 
erally corresponds  with  a  line  in  a  Terse  of 
poetry.  In  order  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety,  a  melody  may  pass  from  the  form  of 
the  scale  in  which  it  started  to  another,  gen- 
erally to  the  one  most  nearly  related  to  it,  that 
of  the  dominant  or  subdominant.  This  change 
from  one  key  into  another  is  called  modulation. 
When  several  voices  or  instruments  produce  at 
the  same  instant  sounds  different  in  pitch,  and 
so  combined  as  to  cause  an  agreeable  sensation 
on  the  ear,  the  combination  is  called  harmoni- 
ous, and  the  proper  method  of  combining  these 
sounds  is  called  the  art  of  harmony.  The  se. 
ries  of  notes  taken  by  a  single  voice  or  instru- 
ment capable  of  producing  only  one  note  at  a 
time  is  called  a  |>art.    Four  parts  are  by  far 
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the  most  oommon;  but  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 

the  ecclesiastical  compositions  and  madrigals 
of  the  old  masters. 

History. — The  first  public  use  of  music  by 
every  people  has  been  in  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  music  of  the  Hebrew  worship 
was  of  an  elaborate  character,  and  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  Egypt.  To  the  Egyptian 
priests,  the  Greeks  seem  also  to  have  owed 
their  ideas  of  music.  The  Romans  derived  all 
their  public  music  from  the  Etruscans,  and 
the  art  was  for  a  long  period  confined  to  sa- 
cred uses.  St.  Ambrose  (elected  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  374)  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  music  of  the  Western  Church,  as  he  not 
only  composed  and  adapted  music  to  the  dif- 
ferent portionH  of  the  Church  service,  but  de- 
termined the  musical  idiom  in  which  it  was 
to  be  cast  by  selecting  a  set  of  simple  scales 
from  the  exceedingly  complicated  system  of 
the  Greeks.  His  reputation  has,  however,  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  next  great  musical 
reformer,  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  epoch  is 
fully  two  centuries  nearer  our  own.  The  great- 
est name,  however,  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  ia 
that  of  Guido  Aretino  (died  1060).  The  names 
which  he  gave  to  the  notes,  Ut  (for  Do),  Re, 
Mi.  Fa,  Sol,  La,  are  universally  used  to  this 
day.  Bi  was  afterwards  added.  The  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  gives  us  the  first 
example  of  four-part  music,  in  a  mass  per- 
formed at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V  of 
France  (1360)  and  composed  by  Guillaume  de 
Machault.  By  this  time  the  organ  had  reached 
some  degree  of  mechanical  perfection,  and  sev- 
eral Belgian  musicians  visiting  Rome  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  carried 
with  them  the  first  masses  that  had  ever  been 
seen  there  in  written  counterpoint. 

The  first  Roman  school  was  founded  by 
Claude  Gondimel  (1510-72),  among  whose  pu- 
pils was  the  great  composer,  Giovanni  Pier- 
luigi  Palestrina  (1624-04),  Carissimi,  bora 
abt.  1600,  was  the  first  great  master  of  the 
sacred  cantata  in  its  various  forma.  He  u 
said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 
With  this  school  begins  modem  musical  prac- 
tice; better  methods  of  fingering  the  keyed 
instruments,  and  of  bowing  the  stringed  in- 
struments, not  to  speak  of  improvements  in 
the  instruments  themselves,  and  above  all 
these  in  importance  and  difficulty,  the  art  of 
singing. 

An  entirely  new  era  was  opened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  Handel,  who  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
England  rather  than  Germany.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  when  the 
career  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach  ended,  Germany 
has  indisputably  held  the  highest  place  in 
music.  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Emmanuel 
Bach,  and  many  others,  before  and  after,  owe 
much  of  the  sweetness  which  they  united  with 
German  strength  to  their  study  of  the  Italian 
masters.  But  in  Beethoven,  Weber,  Spohr, 
and  Mendelssohn  the  traces  of  S.  influence 
are  hidden,  and  new  emotional  and  poetic  ela- 
ments  begin  to  find  their  way  into  mnsie. 
Against  the  best  works  of  the  German  mjuters 
those  of  the  purely  aenauoua  Italiu  scbool  an 
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repreeented  by  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Verdi. 
Of  the  later  Oerman  school,  claiming  as  its 
starting  point  Beethoven's  "  Ninth  Symphony," 
in  which  poetry  and  moaic  form  a  perfect 
whole,  the  chief  exponents  have  been  Wagner 
and  Liszt,  though  with  these  must  be  cited  the 
names  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz,  Chopin,  and  Franz.  Among  the  more 
recent  composers  may  be  noted  the  nomea  of 
Gounod  in  France,  Butiinstein  and  Brahms  in 
Germany,  Dvofflk  in  Bohemia,  Boito  in  Italy, 
Gri^  in  Scandinavia.    See  Habuort  ;  Mxlodt. 

Husk,  concrete,  strong- smelling,  brownish, 
inQammable  substance  employed  in  medicine 
and  in  perfumery;  obtained  from  the  preputial 
sac  of  the  musk  deer,  and  brought  to  market 
from  China,  Russia,  and  Calcutta;  the  muak 
of  the  warmer  regions  is  by  far  the  best.  The 
affluence  of  perfume  in  musk  is  almost  incred- 
ible, being  apparently  undiminished  by  lapse 
of  time.  The  price  of  musk  is  very  high,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  excessively  adulterated. 
Artiflcial  musk  is  obtained  by  treating  oil  of 
-amber  with  nitric  acid. 

Hnsk  Deer,  small  deer  (Mosohut  moaohifer- 
vs)  inhabltii^  the  highlands  of  central  and  E. 
Aeia,  and  rarely  found  in  summer  lielow  an 
deration  of  8,000  ft.    The  musk  deer  is  about 
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20  in.  high  at  the  shoulder,  of  a  grayish  brown, 
sometimes  tinge,  sometimes  mottled  with  light- 
er blotches.  The  hair  is  long  and  coarse.  Ant- 
lers are  lacking,  but  the  male  has  a  pair  of 
long  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Haake'gcn,  capital  of  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.; 
on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muske- 
Ngon  River;  36  m.  NW.  of  Grand  Rapids;  has  a 
water  frontage  of  12  m.  on  an  enlargement  of 
the  river  locally  known  as  Muskegon  Lake, 
and  one  of  the  best  harbors;  nearly  landlocked 
and  open  all  the  year,  on  Lake  Michigan,  with 
regular  steamer  communication  with  all  impor- 
tant lake  ports.  It  contains  the  Hackley 
Manual  Training  Sciiool,  Hackley  Public  Li- 
brary, Hendricks  and  Hauber  hospitals;  is 
largely  interested  in  various  branches  of  the 
lumber  interest;  and  has  foundries,  machine 
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aliopa,  marble  and 'granite  works,  furniture 
factories,  tanneries,  woolen  mills,  iron  and 
steel  works,  breweries,  and  brick  and  tile 
works.    Pop.   (1910)   24,062. 

Hus'kellnnge.    See  Mascalongb. 

Mnskiu'gDni,  longest  river  wholly  in  Ohio; 
formed  at  Coshocton  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Walhonding  rivers; 
thence  flows  generally  SE.,  112  m.  to  the  Ohio 
at  Marietta. 

Mnsk'melon,  fruit  of  the  Cvcumia  melo,  a 
plant  of  the  Bourd  family,  which  is  probably 
indigenous  to  India  and  adjacent  parts  of  Asia. 
Among  the  more  than  eighty  varieties  of  musk- 
melon  are  the  cantaloupe,  distinguished  by 
hard  and  more  or  less  warty  or  rough  rind, 
often  deeply  furrowed,  deriving  its  name  from 
Cantaluppi,  near  Rome,  where  thesemelons  were 
early  grown  from  Eastern  sources;  the  netted 
melon,  common  in  the  U.  S.,  which  keeps  until 
midwinter;  the  dudaim  or  Queen  Anne's  pocket 
melon,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  grown 
simply  for  its  delicious  perfume;  the  sugar 
melon,  oblone  in  shape;  the  serpent  melon  or 
snake  cucumber,  erown  chiefly  as  a  curiosity; 
and  the  chito  melon  (vegetable  orange,  melon 
apple),  about  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  used  for 
pickles  or  conserves. 

Hnskolca,  lake,  river,  and  county  of  On- 
tario, Canada;  on  the  E.  side  of  Georgian  Ba^; 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  entire  district 
from  Severn  River  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  NE. 
to  the  Ottawa  River.  Thus  deflned  it  is  about 
half  as  large  as  Maine. 

Unak  Ox,  sole  member  of  a  peculiar  ox  fam- 
ily;  so  named  from  the  musky  flavor  of  the 
bulls  and  old  cows;  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
heifer;  horns  large 
at  the  base,  in  old 
males  almost  meet- 
ing   on    the    fore- 
head ;   body  heavy 
and     legs     short ; 
coat     very     long, 
thick,  dark-brown 
hair;    feeds    on 
grass,  lichens,  and  ' 
the  twigs  of  pine 
and  willow.      The 
animal  is  at  pres- 
ent eonflned  to  the  Moax  Ox. 
extreme   N.   parts 

of  the  N.  American  continent,  where  it  ranges 
over  the  barren  grounds  to  the  N.  of  lat.  80°, 
roaming  in  summer  to  the  islands  within  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

Hnsk'rat,  name  applied  in  different  coun- 
tries to  several  ratlike  mammals  distinguished 
by  musky  exhalations.  (1)  In  N.  America  it 
is  conferred  on  the  Fiber  siiiethictu  (by  some 
called  also  mttsguash),  a  rodent  of  the  family 
MuridiB.  It  is  some  15  in.  in  length,  with  a 
tail  of  10  in.;  is  aquatic,  sometimes  building 
houses  like  those  of  the  beaver,  and  ottener 
burrowing  in  river  banks.  Its  fur  (the  "river 
sable"  of  commerce)    is  extensively   i 
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Hna'pntt,  Junes  Sheiidan,  1821^71;  Irish 
chemist;  b.  Dublin;  early  acquired  ^reat  pro- 
ficiency in  applied  chemistry,  studied  under 
Ltebig  at  GieBeen,  1843-45,  and  while  there,  in 
a  paper  in  the  Annalen,  proved  the  analog 
between  the  sulphites  and  the  carbonatee,  and 
edited  Plattner's  "  Treatise  on  the  Blowpipe," 
with  man;  valuable  additions.  In  1848  he 
founded  the  College  of  ChemiBtry  in  Liverpool. 
He  published  a  "  Dictionary  of  diemistry " 
and  "  Outlines  of  Quantitative  AitalysiB  for 
Students." 

Mna'sel,  name  applied  to  many  species  of 
bivalve  molluscs,  but  more  properly  restricted 
to  the  members  of  the  family  Uytttida,  and 
with  the  qualification  fresh-water  mussel  to 
the  Unionidm.  The  marine  mussels  have  an 
elongated  shell  closed  by  a  single  muscle,  and 
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librarianof  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
later  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
elected  to  the  Academy,  1852;  works  include 
"  Tales  of  Spain  and  Italy,"  "  The  Cup  and 
the  Lips,"  a  drama;  tour  poems  entitled  "The 
Nights"  (his  masterpieces);  "Confessions  of 
a  Child  of  the. Age,"  a  prose  story;  "  Comedies 
and  Proverbs";  and  a  few  short  stories  of 
fresh  and  simple  sentiment.  He  is  ranked 
vith  Hugo  ana  Lamartine  as  one  of  the  first 
three  French  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mus'tang,  name  applied  to  the  small  wild 
horse  of  Texas  and  to  the  pony  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  SW.  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  of 
one  and  the  some  stock,  descended  from  horses 
of  Spanish  importation.  They  associate  in 
large  troops,  are  caught  for  use  by  the  reeta 
or  lasso,  and  are  easily  broken  to  the  saddle. 
They  are  hardy  and  spirited,  but  often  very 
fractious  unless  carefully  handled. 

Mas'tapha,  name  of  several  sultans  of  Tur- 
key: MusTAPHA  I,  1591-1623;  son  of  Moham- 
med III;  ruled  lfll7,  1622-23;  was  an  im- 
becile, tvrice  deposed.  Mustapha  II,  1664- 
1704;  son  of  Mohammed  IV;  was  an  able  and 
just  prince,  ruling  1085-1703;  under  him  was 
signed  the  Trea^  of  Carlo vitz,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  first  dismemberment  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire;  was  deposed.  Mustapha  III, 
1717-74;  reigned  1757-74;  was  a  son  of  Ach- 
met  III ;  though  animated  by  high  purposes, 
failed  to  carry  out  internal  reforms,  or  retard 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  Mustapha  IV, 
1770-1808;  succeeded  Selim  III,  1807;  an  op- 
ponent of  reform,  he  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  Janissaries,  who   deposed   and  strangled 

Hus'tud)  seed  of  a  number  of  annua!  plants 
of  the  genus  Sratsica  (formerly  classed  ns 
Sinapis)  in  the  natural  order  Crucifera.  Black 
mustard  is  tbe  seed  of  Braiawa  nigra,  and 
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they  have  the  ability  to  anchor  themselves  to 
any  solid  support  by  a  cable  of  silken  threads. 
Most  of  the  species  live  in  shallow  water,  and 
the  common  mussel  (If.  edtdit),  common  to 
the  colder  waters  of  Europe  and  America,  is 
often  eaten  in  the  Old  World.  The  fresh-water 
mussels  ore  useless  as  a  food  supply  for  n 


white  that  of  B.  alba,  native  in  al]  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  in  tne  U.  S. 
Black-mustard  seeds  are  small,  globular,  of  a 
deep-brown  color  externally  and  yellow  within. 
The  white  are  larger,  and  of  a  light  ooIot  — 
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temally.  Flour  of  mustard  coneiats  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  of  seeds,  ground  and 
■if ted.  Ah  sold,  it  is  generally  adulterated 
with  wheat  flour  and  turmeric.  Such  adultera- 
tion is  infaliibl]'  betrayed  by  the  presence  of 
starch  grains,  which  are  absent  in  pure  mus- 
tard. Uuetard  flour  ia  a  popular  condiment, 
and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  has  also 
medicinal  uses.  The  moistened  flour  applied  to 
the  skin  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesicant, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  counterirritant  to  re- 
lieve internal  pains  and  spasma.  A  tablcepoon- 
ful  dilTused  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  swal- 
lowed acts  as  a  prompt  nonnauseating  emetic, 
often  convenient  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Hntatioa.    Se«  Umlaut. 

Hntea,  in  phonetics,  sounds  that  ara  the  re- 
sult of  a  check  on  the  breath  or  the  breaking 
of  a  check;  commonest  illiutTations  are  k,  g, 
t,  d,  p,  b. 


Kntrahito  (mOt'sO-shtfl),  1852-1912;  Km- 
peror  of  Japan;  ascended  the  throne  1867. 
His  administratton  whs  notable  for  the  great 
reforms  introduced  and  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  empire.  The  oificial  designa- 
tion of  his  reign  period  was  Mei-ji   (ma'je). 

Mnttra,  Hattra  [mQt'rtl),  or  Mathnra 
(mAth'o-rlt) ,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh;  on  the 
Jumna;  is  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city. 


&ict  of  the  same  name.  As  the  birthplace  of 
Eriahna  it  is  venerated  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  pil^ime.  The 
shores  of  the  river  are  provided  with  gorgeous 
flighta  of  steps,  and  the  city  contains  an  im- 
mense temple,  which  once  possessed  idols  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  eyes  of  diamonds.  These 
were  carried  away  by  foreign  conquerors.  Sa- 
cred apes  and  swarms  of  holy  parrots  and  pea- 
cocks are  kept  here.    Pop.  {1901)  60.042. 

Hyc'ale,  modem  Saubttu;  extreme  W.  branch 
of  Mt.  Mesc^s,  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  terminat- 
ing in  tho  promontory  called  Trogylium  (now 
Cape  Santa  Maria).  In  the  narrow  channel 
between  this  promontory  and  the  island  of 
Samoa  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Greeks,  479  b.o.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there  was  a  town 
— Mycale  or  Mycallessus — at  the  foot  of  the 

Sromontory,  but  no  certain  account  of  it  is  ex- 
ant. 
Myce'nte,  or  Hycene,  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Greece;  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  plain  of 
Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus;  nas  the  residence 
.  of  the  Pelopidm,  and  at  the  time  of  Agamem- 
non was  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  In  468 
B.C.  it  was  totally  destroyed,  and  it  was  never 
rebuilt,  but  the  remains  of  it,  the  cyclopean 
walls,  the  gate  of  lions,  and  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  are  amon^  the  grandest  and  most  in- 
teresting antiquities  in  Greece.  The  excava- 
tions of   Schliemann,   1876,  and  of  the  Greek 
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ArchieoloKical  Society,  18B6-88,  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  Myceni^ 
for  they  brought  vast  treasures  to  light,  and 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  art, 

Hyceiinos  (mls-i-rl'nlls) ,  sixth  king  of  the 
fourth  Egyptian  dynasty;  builder  of  the  third 
largest  pyramid  at  the  8W.  of  Gizeh.  In  1837 
Col.  Vyse  found  his  stone  sarcophagus  intact 
and  also  some  pieces  of  the  wooden  coffin  in 
his  pyramid.  The  former  was  lost  at  sea 
off  Gibraltar.  The  inscriptions  of  the  latter 
show  a  dellnite  form  of  the  EgyptiEin  belief  in 
a  future  CKistence.  His  reputation  tor  piety 
was  enduring,  and  the  thirtieth  and  sixty- 
fourth  cbapt^  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  during  his 
reign,  being  then  already  old. 

Hyeetoio'a.    See  MrzomoBTia. 

Hy'er,  Albert  James  (familiarly  known  aa 
Old  Pbobabilitixb),  1S24-S0;  American  met«- 
orologist;  b.  Newburg,  N.  Y.;  graduated  at 
Hobart  College,  1847,  and  at  Buffalo  Uedical 
College,  18dl;  entered  the  U.  8.  army  aa 
assistant  surgeon,  1854;  on  special  duty  in 
the  signal  service,  iaC8-«0;  during  the  Civil 
War  rendered  distinguished  services  in  or- 
goniEtng,  instructing,  and  commanding  the 
signal  corps;  made  chief  signal  officer  in  the 
army,  1866;  introduced  a  full  course  of  study 
of  'signals  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis ;  or- 
ganized the  meteorological  division  of  the  sig- 
nal otBce;  instituted  a  system  of  cautionary 
day  and  night  signals  for  lake  and  ocean  navi- 
gation, a  system  of  reports  for  the  benefit  of 
interior  commerce,  and  a  series  for  farmers; 
brigadier  general,  1880;  author  of  "Manual  of 
Sigoala  for  the  United  States  Army  and  Jfavy." 

Hyllt'ta,  goddess  worshiped  in  Babylon, 
Assyria,  and  Persia;  corresponding  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  Greek  Aphrodite  Urania;  was  the 
great  cosmic  principle,  the  great  mother,  who 
produced  all  life  in  conjunction  with  Bel  (or 
Baal),  her  male  counterpart.  She  was  wor- 
shiped under  a  variety  of  names  in  Asia,  and 
in  Greece  she  was  known  now  as  Cybele  and 
now  as  the  Artemis  (Diana)  of  Ephesus. 

Myocardi'tia.    See  Heabt  DiacASX. 

Hyo'pia,  shortsightedness  due  to  excessive 
convexity  of  the  cornea  or  to  convergence  of 
the  visual  axes  of  the  eyes.  The  defect  ia 
remedied  by  concave  gioBses. 

Hyriap'oda,  class  of  elongated  animals  with 
segment  bodies.  Popularly  they  are  known  as 
centipedes,  millipedes,  galley  worms,  and  army 
worms.  In  structure  they  show  considerable 
similarity  to  the  so-called  Protracheata  (Pert- 
pattt»)  and  some  of  the  annelid  worms,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Hexapoda,  on  the  other. 
Half  of  the  group  (Chilopoda)  have  undoubted 
Hexapodan  tdKnities,  while  the  other  half  |Dip- 
lopoda)  must  stand  by  itself.  In  both  groups 
the  number  of  legs  varies  greatly.  Thus  among 
the  Diplopoda  Pauropu*  has  6  pairs,  Polgaenua 
IS,  the  Po[y[l«a>nifi(B  have  28  to  31,  and  the 
Folyzonidd  from  56  to  190  or  fno»^i-^^^4n 
6  O 
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attitudes,  lie  modeled  «niMnl»  with  ■uccess. 
HU  inaaterpiecea  were  nearly  all  in  bronze. 
The  most  celebrated  were  his  "  Discx>boluB,"  or 
quoit  player,  of  which  Beveral  marble  copiea 
ire  extant,  and  his  "  Cow." 

Myrrh  (m^r),  concrete  juice  of  one  or  more 
trees,  among  them  a  small  tree  (Commiphora 
itiyrrha)  growing  in  Arabia.  Myrrh  la  ex- 
ported from  the  E.  Indies  in  the  form  of  red- 
diah-browu,  brittle,  resinous  lumps,  of  a  fra- 
erant  odor  and  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  Myrrh 
has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  beii^ 
used  as  a  constituent  of  incenses,  perfumes, 
and  salves. 

Myi'tle,  popular  name  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  tropical  and  evergreen,  belonging  to  the 
^enuB  Uyrtvg.  None  are  indigenous  to  N.  Amer- 
ica. The  common  European  myrtle  {M.  com- 
munia)  is  a  fine  aronutic  shrub  whose  berries 
yield  a  pleasant  cordial.  The  leaves  produce 
an  aromatic  oil,  and  water  distilled  with  the 
(lowers    is    the    agreeable    perfume    kuoMOi    in 


B.  QulUB  (.Dipiefoda). 


Myrmidons  (m^r'ml-d6nz),  followers  of  Achil- 
lea in  the  campaign  against  Troy.  They 
came  originally  from  .^Igina,  and  received  their 
name,  which  means  ants,  because  Zeus,  at  the 
request  of  £acuB  during  a  plague,  changed  alt 
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the  ants  of  the  island  into  n 
pled  it.  Feleus  led  tliem  int 
they  settled. 


France  as  eou  d'angv.  Several  tropical  speciet 
are  cultivated.  The  name  is  popularly  but  In- 
correctly extended  to  other  evergreen  shrubs. 

Hys'ia,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  bordering  N.  on  the  Hellespont 
and  Propontis,  W.  on  the  ..^^ean  Sea,  S.  by 
Lydia,  E,  by  Phrygia  and  Bithyvia.  It  waa 
subdivided  into  five  territories — Lesser  Mysia, 
Greater  Mysia,  Troas,  JExAia,  and  Teuthrania. 
Among  its  mountains  was  Ida;  among  its  riv- 

rs.  uie  Scamander,  Simoie,  and  Granieus ; 
umong  its  cities,  Troy. 

Mysore  (ml-sSr*),  feudatory  or  native  stats 
of  India  under  British  protection ;  nearly  sur- 
rounded  by   Madras   Presidency;    area,   29,433 

q.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  6,44B,S00:  reigning  family, 
Jindu;  also  name  of  its  capital  city,  10  m. 
SW.  of  SeringapaUm ;  at  elevation  of  2,S30  ft. 
nbove  sea  level;  is  fortified;  has  noted  manu- 
factures of  carpets;   pop,   (1001)   68,111. 


having  passed  certain  initiatory  trlala  o 

EKB.     In  addition  to  what  was  unive 
own  about  any  god,  there  were  also  c 


secret  facts  and  tenets  oC  such  a  character  that 
the;  might  be  divulged  to  the  initiated  alone. 
The  Mysteries  had  tneir  origin  in  the  woiahip 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  con- 
trasts of  spring  and  winter,  seed  time  and 
harvest,  the  budding  of  new  life  from  the  rot- 
ting of  the  seed.  Life  springing  from  death 
in  nature  were  contrasts  which  to  the  devout 
foreshadowed  the  history  of  the  human  soul. 
Just  as  new  life  sprang  from  the  death  of  the 
seed,  so  new  life  must  also  spring  from  the 
death  of  the  human  body,  and  hence  the  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of 
retribution  after  death  were  added  at  an  early 
time  to  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Mysteries. 
Mysteries  were  held  in  honor  of  Demeter  and 
PeTsephone  at  Eleusis,  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samo- 
thrace,,  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  at  many  places 
in  honor  of  Dionysus,  fobele,  Hecate,  Aohro- 
dite,  Mithraa,  Orpheus,  Isis,  Zagreus,  ana  Sa- 

Myitniea.    See  Mikaoles  and  Hobauties. 

Hya'tidam,  term  covering  different  notiona 
in  ceremonial  worship,  religion,  and  philoso- 
phy. (1)  In  worship,  mysticism  denotes  the 
erformance  of  certain  rites  or  mysteries  gym- 
lizing  end,  at  the  same  time,  tending  to  es- 
tablish certain  ineffable  relations  between  Ood 
(or  the  gods)  and  man.  It  u  common  to 
nearly  all  forms  of  worship  save  the  most 
spiritual.  Is  closely  connected  with  theurgy  and 
magic,  and  frequently  produces  enthusiasm 
or  ecstasy  in  the  worshiper.  In  Greece,  this 
mysticism,  which  is  later  than  Homer,  was 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods  of  tiie  earth  and  the  underworld. 
(2)  Religious  mysticism  grows  out  of  the  en- 
thusiastic or  ecstatic  element  in  ceremonial 
worship,  and  occurs  in  many  religions.  It  is 
an  attain pt  to  enter  into  direct  communion 
or  union  with  the  divine  through  (a)  some 
abnormal  psychical  condition  or  (b)  some  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  other  than  reason.  It  there- 
fore assumes  many  different  forms.  (3)  Phil- 
osophic mysticism  seeks  either  (a)  to  grasp 
the  divine  by  means  of  the  reason  (dialectic), 
or  else  ( b )  to  draw  out  in  terms  of  the  reason 
the  data  of  ths  faculty  b^  which  it  is  grasped. 
The  former  is  pantheistic  or  psjilc^istic,  the 
latter  theistio.  (o)  Psjitheistic  mysticism,  pro- 
ceeding by  abstraction,  reaches  at  last  the 


versing  the  process  of  abstraction,  tries 
to  deduoe  the  universe  from  him.  (b)  Theistio 
philoBophic  mystidsm  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  dates  from  (the  pscudo-) 
Dionysios  and  Augustine.  It  was  in  part  due 
to  the  same  cause  as  monasticism,  and  is  close- 


profoundly  religious  and  reSecUve  spirits  to 
withdraw  from  the  practical  world  and  aeek 
satisfaction  in  speculation. 

Hytliol'OKr,  science  dealing  with  that  body 
of  poetio  and  quasi-scientific  tradition  whidi 
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gathers  about  the  religious  belief  of  a  race; 
or,  the  body  of. myths  themselves.  The  notion 
of  mythology  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
notion  of  religion;  and  the  myth,  though  it 
must  be  connected  with  religion,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cult  or  round  of  ceremtMiiea 
employed  in  actual  worship.  While  every  race 
of  which  anything  is  now  known  had  a  mass 
of  interesting  mytns,  the  present  article  is  con- 
fined to  the  divinities  of  tne  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  they  being  the  most  com- 
mon in  modem  literature.  The  earliest  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions,  of  which  some  are  perhaps 
from  6,000  to  7,000  years  old,  bear  witness  to 
the  eustence  of  an  already  highly  developed 
mythoio^cal  system.  The  inhabitants  of  lower 
Egypt  differed  in  religious  ideas  and  uractices 
from  those  of  the  upper  Nile.  At  Memphis 
Ptah,  presumably  the  god  of  fire  and  ruler  of 
the  region  of  light,  was  the  object  of  the  liigh- 
est  adoration.  He  is  the  father  of  Ra,  the  god 
of  the  sun,  who  was  the  supreme  divinity  at 
On  or  Heliopolis,  near  Memphis.  Eight  chil- 
dren of  Ftah  were  worshiped  at  Oshmoonein 
or  Hermopolis.  They  are  the  gods  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

Female  deities  were  worshiped  at  Sais,  Buto. 
and  Bubastis.  Neith,  adored  at  Sais,  is  the 
cow  which  bore  the  sun,  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  The  goddess  of  Buto  the  Greeks  com- 
pared to  Leto,  the  parent  of  Apollo,  the  solar 
deity.  Bast,  or  Pasbt,  the  Greek  Artemis,  had 
her  temple  at  Bubastis.  In  upper  Egypt,  Amun, 
the  Greek  Ammon,  is  the  creating,  sovereign 
god,  represented  by  Ptah  at  Memphis.  The 
goddess  Maut,  or  Mut,  is  the  mother  and  mis- 
tress of  darkness.  Shu,  Sos.  or  Sosis,  the  son 
of  Amun  and  Maut,  was  worshiped  principally 
at  This  or  Thinis  and  Abydos,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  air  and  the  bearer  of  the  heavens.  Turn, 
or  Atmu,  represents  the  sun  in  his  nocturnal 
course,  and  Mentu,  or  Mandu,  the  setting  sun. 
Tum  generated  himself,  and  is  the  father  of 
the  gMls.  Khem,  whom  the  Greeks  likened  to 
Pan,  is  a  phallic  god.  Khnum,  Num,  Knuphis, 
or  Kneph,  regulates  the  overflowing  of  ths 
Nile.  The  goddess  Eathor  received  adoration 
both  in  upper  and  lower  Egypt.  Beb  and  Nut, 
the  Greek  Cronos  and  Rhea,  are  the  spirits  of 
the  earth  and  the  firmament.  The  Egyptians 
looked  upon  animals  as  incarnations  or  repre- 
sentatives of  their  gods.  The  bull  represented 
the  gods  who  crea^  life;  the  cow,  the  god- 
desses of  conception  and  birth;  the  hawk  and 
the  cat,  gods  of  light  or  of  the  sun)  the 
scarabceus,  Ptah;  the  vulture,  Nut  and  Isis;  a 
sort  of  ibis,  Thoth;  and  the  crocodile,  Seb.  The 
holiest  of  the  animals  was  the  bull  Apis  in 
the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis. 

The  principal  divinities  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  treated  under  their  own  titles ; 
but  the  prominence  of.  these  in  modem  culture 
calls  for  a  aynthetlcal  survey  of  the  entire  the- 
ogony.  The  divinities  of  heaven  are  Uranus, 
Zeus,  Hers,  Hdloe,  Selene,  Eos,  Iris,  and 
JBo\iia;  of  the  water,  Poseidon,  Amphitrite, 
tritons,  drens,  Nereids,  naiads,  Scylla,  and 
Charybdia;  of  the  earth,  Ge,  or  Gtea,  and  Rhea; 
of  the  fid''!!,  woods,  and  gardens,  Demeter,  Pan, 
Faunus,  Tprminus,  Flora,  Pomona,  Pales,  Ver- 
tumnuBj  and  nymphs;  of  the  house  and  dcnsei- 
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tic  life,  Hestift,  Ittree,  and  penates ;  of  time,  the 
Horaa  and  Cronos;  of  the  arte ^ trades,  and  sci- 
eucei,  Hephffistus,  Athena,  Apollo,  Artemia, 
Hermea,  and  the  muaea ;  of  tove  and  jo;,  Aphro- 
dite, Eroe,  the  Graces,  Hebe,  Ganymede,  Di- 
onjBua,  aatyre,  and  Silenus;  of  health,  ^scu- 
lapiua  and  Ejgeia;  of  war  and  peace.  Area, 
Bellona.  Bria,  and  Janus;  of  fate,  juatice,  and 
retribution,  Fatum,  Kemeaia,  Ate,  Moine  or 
the  Fatea,  Themia,  Erinnjrea  or  Eumenidte, 
HarpieB,  Thanatoa,  and  genii;  and  of  the  lower 
or  infernal  world,  Pluto,  Peraephona,  Qrtete, 
GoTgona,  Manes,  Nyi,  and  Hypnua.  EsclusiTely 
Bo  man  divinitiea  among  these  are  Janus, 
Faunvs,  Terminua,  VertumnuB,  Pales,  Flora, 
genii,  lares,  penates,  and  manes.  In  adopting 
the  Greek  mythology  the  Romans  transferred 
to  it  the  names  of  tlisir  own  divinities  and 
their  own  legends,  or  gave  to  the  Greek  names 
a  Latinized  form.  Thus  Cronos  they  called 
Satumua;  Uranus,  Ccelus;  Gfea,  Terra;  Hehos, 
Sol;  Zeus,  Jupiter;  Poseidon,  Neptunua;  Area, 
Mars;  Eephsatus,  Vulcanus;  Hermes,  Mer- 
curius;  Hera,  Juno;  Athena,  Mnerva;  Artemia, 
Diana;  Aphrodite,  Venus;  Eros,  Amor;  Heatia, 
Vesta ;  Demeter,  Ceres ;  Dionysus,  Bacchus ; 
Persephone,  Proserpina ;  Selene,  Luna ;  Eoa, 
Aurora;  Hypnus,  Somnus;  and  the  Moirte, 
ParcfB;  and  these  Latin  names  have  prevailed 
in  modem  literature.  The  Scandinavian  my- 
thology is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
See  !PoLE-LoaE;  Scandi;ta.vian  MTTHOLoar. 

HytUcne,  or  Hltylene  {mit-e-le'ne),  the  most 
important  city  of  Leaboa,  situated  on  the  E. 
Bide  of  the  island.  It  was  celebrated  in  an- 
T  as  a  seat  of  literature  and  art,  bein^ 
birthplace  of  the  poets  Alcsua  and 
oappno;  the  historians  Hellanicua,  Chares, 
and  Theophanes;  the  statesman  Pittoeua;  the 
philosopher  Cratippua;  the  rhetoricians  Les- 
bonax,  Polemo,  and  Diophanes.  The  city  played 
--I  important  rflle  in  every  Period  of  Greek  his- 
—  14.  ;„  .4.;ii  tu.  »!.!.(  |,j(y  gf  Leaboa.  Pop, 
s  also  applied  to  the 


tiquity  a 

the     birl 
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Hyzomyce'tea,  or  JSfetton%  conunonljr 
called  SuiiE  Molds,  a  group  of  organisma  of 
doubtful  affinity,  when  referred  to  the  animal 

kingdom  called  by  the  latter  name;  when  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  former.  They 
have  hitherto  been  commonly  regarded  as 
plants,  but  are  more  probably  related  most 
cloBcly  to  the  rhizopods  among  animals.  In 
their  growing  stage  they  consist  of  a  naked  - 
mass  of  protoplasm  of  indefinite  size  and 
shape,  but  in  their  reproductive  stage  they  are 
demiitely  circumscribed  masses  of  dry  spores, 
here  reminding  one  of  some  of  the  puS  balls 
among  the  higher  fungi.  The  vegetative  or 
growing  stage  of  a  alime  mold,  known  as  the 
Plasmodium,  varies  in  size  from  minute  amoe- 
ba-like masses  to  those'  as  large  as  one's  hand, 
or  larger.  They  may  be  flattish  and  continu- 
ous or  loosely  reticulated,  and  in  consiatenee 
they  vary  from  extreme  waterinesa  to  a  con- 
siderable toughness  and  firmness.  They  are 
usually  yellowish  or  reddish.  Plaamodia  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  decaying  bark  and  wood. 
They  move  freely  with  an  amceboid  motion. 

When  they  have  reached  maturity  they  come 
to  the  surface,  and,  losing  water  by  evapora- 
tion, they  divide  their  protoplasm  into  minute 
rounded  portions,  each  of  which  secretes  a  wall 
of  cellulose  around  itself,  thus  constituting  a 
spore.  At  the  same  time  the  general  contour 
of  ihe  Plasmodium  assumes  a  delinite  outline 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  stage,  while  its 
hardened  bouadary  is  known  as  the  peridium. 
Internally  other  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  protoplasm  usually  secretes  a  more  or  less 
extended  mass  of  filamenta — the  capillitium — 
which  serves  to  give  strength  to  the  aporan- 

g'um.  The  aubatance  of  the  filaments  is  cellu- 
Be,  or  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  is  often  in- 
cruated  or  combined  with  lime.  T'.ie  spores 
germinate  by  the  burating  of  their  walls  and 
the  escape  of  the  protoplasm  as  amceba-like 
bodies,  each  at  length  provided  with  a  cilium, 
which  grow  in  Biee  and  coalesce  into  plasmodia. 
About  400  species  of  proper  sUme  molds  have 
been  recognized. 


N,  fourteenth  letter  and  eleventh  conaonant 
of  the  English  alphabet,  correapondinn  to  the 
fourteenth  letter  of  the  Phoenician.  The  usual 
Bound  of  the  English  N,  or  that  which  it  nat- 
urally has  when  not  aSected  by  the  neighbor- 
ing consonants,  is  that  of  a  lingual  nasaT  See 
Abbheviatioks. 

Va'bia,  d.  192  b.c;  Spartan  tyrant  who 
raised  himself  to  supreme  power,  207  B.C.;  ia 
celebrated  for  the  ingenious  cruelties  which  he 
practiced  to  extort  from  the  citizens  the  means 
for  mointaining  a  large  mercenary  force,  with 
which  to  crush  the  spirit  of  Sparta  and  restore 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
In  IBS  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  from 
the  Romans,  who  had  beaieeed  Sparta.  He  was 
assaBslnated  by  the  jii:tolian  Keneral  Alex- 
amenuB,  who  had  come  oatensibly  to  his  aid 
against  the  Aehffians. 


NahluB  (nBb-lOs'),  or  Nabnlns  (ntt-bO-TOs') , 
town  of  Palestine,  30  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem;  ia 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  Shechem. 
Wben  restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  it  received  the  name  of  Neapolis,  of 
which  its  modem  name  is  a  corruption.  It  hoa 
important  manufactures,  chiefly  of  soap. 

Naliob,  title  of  office  in  India,  applied  dur- 
ing the  Mogul  Empire  to  the  viceroy  of  a  prov- 
ince.    Nawaub  is  the  plural  of  naib,  prince. 

nabonaa'car  E'la,  era  employed  in  the  Chal- 
dean and  Alexandrian  Greek  chronology.  By 
BeroBUB  it  was'  reckoned  from  the  accession  of 
King  Nabonasear  to  the  Babylonian  throne, 
which  took  place,  February  26,  747  B.C.,  as 
shown  by  astronomical  records. 
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therefore  veiticallj  beneath  the  obserrer.  If 
&  plumb  Une  be  held  up,  the  top  points  to  the 
zenith,  the  bottom  to  the  nadir.  Nadir  is  used 
as   a   figurative   term   for  the   lowest  possible 

Nadir  Shah  (nfi'dir  eha),  or  Kali  Kbon  (ko'- 
Ifi  khan),  168B-1T47;  Shah  of  Persia)  b.  near 
Kelat;  nas  of  low  birth;  attained  high  rank 
in  the  service  of  the  Governor  of  Khor&aan; 
was  degraded,  and  became  the  head  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  la  17£7  be  joined  Tamasp,  son  of 
the  deposed  shah,  with  G,000  men,  expdled  the 
usurping  Afghan  king,  and  received  several 
proviDcea  as  a  reward.  In  1731  he  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Haniadan.  Shah  Tamasp  having 
afterwards  made  a  disgraceful  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  Nadir  dethroned  him  (1732),  and  made 
the  infant  son  of  Tamasp  nominal  ruler  as 
Abbas  in.  Abbas  died  1736,  and  Nadir  ac- 
cepted the  crown.  He  conquered  Bokhara  and 
Afghanistan,  entered  Hindustan,  1739;  captured 
Delhi  and  the  provinces  W.  of  the  Indue,  and 
returned  to  Penia  with  plunder  amounting  to 
$100,000,000;   was  assassinated  hy  four  of  his 

Nee'vns,  or  Blrth'mark,  a  discolored  spot  on 
the  skin,  of  a  human  being,  usually  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  numerous  enlarged 
blood  vessels  <more  especially  venous),  and 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  result  of  some  un- 
gratifled  longing  on  the  part  of  the  mother  dur- 
ing gestation.  Some  nesvi  disappear  spontane- 
ously; others  remain  unchanged;  still  others 
grow  rapidly,  and  sometimes  inflame  and 
slough.  They  may  be  treated  by  cold  and 
pressure,  by  vaccination  of  the  spot,  by  cautery, 
by  eicision,  by  ligation,  or  by  other  obliter- 
ative  meth(>dB.  Small  nssvi  have  been  treated 
successfully  by  electrolysis. 

Nagasaki  (nB.-^-sB'kl),  seaport  of  Japan,  on 
island  of  Kiushiu,  for  a  long  time  the  only 
Japanese  port  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels;  on 
the  E.  shore  of  one  of  the  finest  landlocked 
harbors  in  the  world.  Across  the  bay  is  a 
handsomely  equipped  imperial  dockyard.  Most 
of  the  foreign  trade  has  been  transferred  to 
Kobe,  but  the  mines  of  Takashima  still  make 
it  an  important  coaling  station.  The  town  is 
noted  for  its  tortoise-shell  bric-ft-brac,  and  for 
its  Imari  and  Arita  porcelain.     Th^most  im- 

Sortant  articles  of  export,  next  to  coal,  are 
ried  fish,  rice  and  other  grains,  camphor.  Pop. 
(1003)   153,293. 

Nagoya  {n&-goi'Il),  city  of  Japan;  near  the 
bay  of  Owari,  on  the  main  route  and  railway 
between  the  two  capitals ;  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  powerful  daimios  of  Owari,  whose 
magnificent  castle,  now  used  as  a  military  sta- 
tion, still  remains  intact.  The  town  and  dis- 
trict are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
fans,  cloisonne  ware,  porcelain  of  the  "  egg 
shell,"  "  frosted,"  and  other  delicate  varieties, 
itnd  silks.  The  people  are  devoted  Buddhists, 
and  the  local  temples  are  fine.    Fop.  (1903) 

Nagpui  (nSg-pOr'),  town  of  British  India; 
capital  of  the  province  of  Berar  or  Nagpur ;  430 
m.  ENE.  of  Bombay.    Its  manufactures  of  cot- 
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ton  cloths,  coarse  and  fine  chintzes,  woolens, 
silks,  and  brocades  are  important.  In  1740  it 
became  the  seat  of  an  independent  Mahratta 
prince ;  1863,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Brit- 
ish dominions.    Pop.   (1901)   127,734. 

Halioni,  called  the  Elkoshite,  seventh  of 
the  Hebrew  minor  prophets,  about  700  B.C. 
Nothing  is  known  of  bis  personal  history,  but 
in  his  book,  wluch  is  also  called  "  The  Burden 
of  Nineveh,"  he  predicted  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  and  the  relief  of  Judah.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  goodness  of  God  toward  all  who  believe 
on  Him  and  the  infallibility  of  divine  judg- 
ment against  all  unbelievers.  This  prophecy 
was  probably  written  some  time  between  B66 
B.C.  and  S08  b.c,  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh.  Modern  explorations  in  the  East 
have  given  fresh  Interest  to  the  study  of  the 
book  of  Nahum. 

Naiads  (nft'yHdz),  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology  nymphs  who  presided  over  fresh 
waters,  and  were  supposed  to  inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them  with  oracular  powers  and  the 
gift  of  poetry. 

Hails,  plates  of  homy  epidermis  which  in 
man  grow  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  distal 
phalanges  of  fingers  and  toes.  They  are  the 
homologues  of  the  hoofs  and  clavra  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Nailb,  slender  pina  or  pieces  of  metal,  usu- 
ally tapering  and  having  a  head,  used  for 
fastening  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  together,  or, 
when  driven  into  any  material,  for  hanging 
articles  on.  Nails  are  claasifled  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  OfiSce  as  cut,  wrouffht-wirB,  horseshoe, 
shoe,  barbed,  composition,  button,  carpet,  cof- 
fin, sheathing,  galvanized,  harness,  leather 
work,  picture,  siding,  slating,  trunk,  uphol- 
stery, weather  tiling,  and  screw  nails.  Of 
these,  the  cut,  wrought-wire,  and  horseshoe 
nails  are  the  most  important.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  nails  were  made  by 
hand  forgin^^,  usually  by  women  and  children, 
the  degradation  of  the  workers  forming  one  of 
the  saddest  phases  of  English  industrial  life. 
In  1810  a  machine  invented  in  the  U.  S.  cut 
nails  from  rolled  metal  plate  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  minute.  Modem  machines  exceed  this 
rate  of  output.  The  demand  for  nails  is  so 
great  that  in  the  U.  8.  alone  over  500,000  tons 
of  wire  are  annually  made  into  nails.  The 
rough  surface  of  a  cut  nail  adds  twenty  per 
cent  to  the  holding  power.  Steel  is  taking  the 
place  of  iron  in  cut  nails.  The  rolled  nail  plate 
18  fed  Into  the  machine  so  that  the  wide  part 
of  the  nail  is  cut  alternately  from  each  edge. 
The  word  penny  in  relation  to  the  size  of  nails 
means  the  number  of  pounds  that  1,000  nails 
of  the  size  will  weigh;  1,000  tenpenny  nails 
weigh  10  lbs.  Horseshoe  nails  of  the  finest 
iron,  to  prevent  their  breaking  in  the  hoof,  are 
among  the   few  nails   still   made  partially   by 

Na'in,  poor  little  village  in  Galilee,  6  m. 
SE.  of  Nazareth,  mentioned  only  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  vii)  as  the  place  where  Jesus 
raised  the  widow's  son  from  the  dead.  It  was 
then  a  walled  town.    It  is  beautifully  situated. 
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uid  now  contaiuB  a  few  mud  and  stone  houees 
occupied  by  MoBlems. 

Nain,  miHaion  Btation  of  the  Moravian 
Brothers,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Labrador;  polit- 
ical!}' a  part  of  Newfoundland.    The  climate  is 

H«ini«  (nBm),  Carolina  OUphant  (BaronesB), 
naa-lSiS;  Scottish  poet;  b.  Gask,  Perthshire; 
called  in  her  j'outh  the  Flower  of  Strathearn, 
from  her  great  beauty;  married,  1806,  Capt. 
W.  Murray  Nairne,  afterwards  Lord  Naime; 
belonged  to  a  prominent  Jacobite  family;  vrote 
"The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  "The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,"  and  other  popular  Scotch  hallada,  the 
authorship  of  which  was  kept,  secret  until 
shortly  before  her  death. 

nakoo  (n&'kft).    See  Gatial. 

Hanumgan  (nfi-mftn-gttn'),  town  and  fortress 
ot  Ferghana,  Kussian  Turkestan;  on  the  up- 
per Syr-Daria;  60  m.  KB.  of  Khokan;  is  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river,  and  transacts  a  large  buainees  in 
sheep,  wool,  hides,  yam,  and  fruit.  Pop.  (1007) 
62,017. 

Ifamaqtuland  (nE-mB'kwB-lBnd),  name  of 
two  regions  in  S.  Africa;  Little  Nauaqija- 
LAND  u  in  the  NW.  of  Cape  Colony;  capital, 
Springbokfontein;  is  an  English  possession  (pop. 
abt,  18,800);  Gbeat  Namaquai-and,  a  Ger- 
man possession,  bounded  N.  by  Damaraland,  B. 
by  the  Kalihari  Desert  and  British  Bechuana- 
land,  B.  by  Cape  Colony,  and  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic; is  the  chief  home  of  the  remnant  ot  the 
uncivjliied  portion  of  the  Nama  or  Hottentot 
people.    Pop.  abt.  60,000. 

Ramaqnas  (id-mK'kwftz).    See  Bottesiots. 

Hame,  word  or  words  by  which  a  person, 
place,  or  thing,  or  a  family  or  class  of  persons 
or  things  is  designated.  The  Romans  had  a 
very  complete  system  of  nomenclature.  The 
commonwealth  was  divided  into  clans  called 
gentet,  subdivided  into  families.  Each  citizen 
bore  tiiree  names,  vui. :  the  prcmomen,  which 
marked  the  individual ;  the  nomen,  which 
marked  the  gens;  and  ihe  oognomtn,  which 
marked  the  family.  Thus  Publius  Cornelius 
Sdpio  belonged  to  the  Cornelian  gens  and  the 
family  of  the  Bcipiones,  while  Publius  was  his 
individual,  or  wnat  we  now  call  Christian, 
name.  Sometimes  a  fourth  name,  or  agnomen, 
was  given,  generally  in  honor  of  some  military 
success,  as  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Afrieanus. 
There  were  only  about  thirty  recompiled  pra- 
nomena.  There  were  few  surnames  m  England 
before  the  Norman  invasion,  and  it  was  not  at 
first  common  to  transmit  them  from  father  to 
son.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  thought  essential  that  persons  of  rank 
should  bear  a  surname.  Aft«r  the  Reformation 
in  England  the  introduction  of  parish  registers 
contributed  to  give  permanence  to  surnames. 

Sons  took  their  fathers'  names  first  in  the 
modified  form  of  patronymics  i  thus,  Priamides, 
S9n  of  Prifun. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  formed 
surnames  with  the  Hebrew  ten  or  Arabic 
ibii,  meaning  son,   as  Solomon  ben  Gabirol. 
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Among  the  Saxons  we  find  in  604  Egbert  Edf^ar- 
ing,  tnjf  denoting  descent;  and  to  this  origin 
are  attributed  such  names  as  Browning,  WUt- 
ing.  In  Wales  the  sumominal  adjunct  ap  was 
used  in  the  same  sense,  as  David  ap  HowelL 
Sometimes  the  father's  name  was  token  in  the 
possessive  case,  as  Griffith  William's,  or  as  now 
written  Williams.  The  prefix  moo  was  used 
in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Gaelic  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Irish  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose  oy  or  o,  signifying 
grandson,  as  (yHara,  and  the  Normans  fit3  (a 
corruption  ot  French  filB,  son),  as  Fitzroy; 
while  the  word  "  son "  added  to  the  father's 
name  gave  rise  to  a  tpeat  number  ot  names,  as 
Adamson,  Johnson.  The  use  ot  hereditary  sur- 
names was  established  in  England  by  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  law  looks  at  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not  at  tlie  name.  It  one  enter  Into  a 
contract  in  a  particular  name,  he  may  be  sued 
in  that  name,  whatever  his  own  name  may  be. 
But  in  New  York  and  Dlinois  persons  trading 
under  assumed  names  are  required  by  law  putv 
licly  to  register  the  tact  Upon  marriage,  the 
legal  surname  of  the  husband  and  wife  becomes 
that  of  the  husband,  yet  she  ma^  continue  to 
employ  her  maiden  name  in  business  without 
moral  or  legal  censure.  In  many  of  the  U.  S. 
a  name  can  be  altered  only  by  a  judicial  pro- 

Na'mnr,  capital  of  province  of  Namnr,  Bel- 

S'um;  at  the  confluence  ot  the  Sambre  and  the 
euse;  35  m.  SE.  of  Brussels;  has  an  elegant 
'cathedral  and  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions, latge  breweries,  and  celebrated  manufac- 
tures of  cutlery  and  leather.  It  was  formerly  a 
very  strong  fortress;  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV, 
1692,  and  retaken  by  William  III,  1895.  Pop. 
(1B07)  31,028. 

Vana  Sahib  (nB'iA  sB'htb),  abt.  1820-abt. 
1860;  Hindu  chief;  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
the  Peieha  of  Poona,  but  not  recognized  by  the 
British  Govt.,  which  refused  to  pension  nim; 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  1967,  turned 
traitor  and  took  Cawnpur;  had  the  English 
women  and  children  butchered  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  a  well.  Be  continued  the  war  In 
Oudh  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  was 
never  captured,  and  of  his  subsequent  career 
nothing  is  knomi, 

Nancy  (nUA-sB'),  capital  of  department  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France;  on  tne  Meurthe, 
35  m.  S.  of  Metz;  is  the  seat  of  a  bUhoprie, 
and  has  a  university,  a  celebrated  school  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  lyceum,  several  sci- 
entific aocieti^  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  large  museums  and  oollections  for 


of  stuSs  are  celebrated.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  former  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  Pop.  (1906) 
110,570. 

Nankeen'  (named  from  Nanking  in  China, 
the  original  place  of  manufacture),  a  durable 
cotton  cloth  ot  a  buff-yellow  color.  It  is  outde 
in  Asia  from  a  variety  of  cotton  whose  fiber  ia 
of  this  color  (the  Ooasypium  her^aceum).    Ar- 


tifidall;  oolored  nankeens  are  made  from  ordi- 
narjr  cotton,  and  have  nearly  HuperBeded  the 
real  article. 

naakiiiK  (nSn-klng'),  name  b^  which  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-au  is  popularly 
known  in  China  and  among-  foreienerH ;  on  the 
a  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  194  m.  w!  of  ShanghaL 
Its  walls,30  ft. thick  at  the  base  and  70  ft.  high 
in  some  places,  have  a  circuit  of  about  20  m. 
It  ia  the  neat  of  the  viceroy  or  govemoT  general 
of  the  group  of  provinces  known  as  Kiang-nan, 
and  was  formerly'  a  citj  of  much  mt^iQcence 
and  importance.  It  was  one  ol  the  chief  liter- 
ary centers  and  was  noted  (as  it  still  is  to  aome 
extent)  for  its  manufactures  of  satin,  crape, 
nankeen,  paper,  poreclain,  and  artificial  flowers. 
The  present  city  dates  frcnn  the  year  13flS,  when 
ChQ-yuen-chang,  a  temple  servant,  at  the  head 
of  a  native  army,  overturned  the  Mongol  dy- 
nasty, whose  capital  was  at  Pekiu  (the  N. 
capital),  and  founded  the  Ming  dynasty,  which 
vas  in  turn  superceded,  1643,  by  the  ManchuB. 
He  made  it  his  capital  (hence  the  name  S.  capi- 
tal). On  March  19,  18ES,  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Taipings,  and  was  held  by  them  until 
July  19,  1864,  when  it  was  captured  by  Oen. 
Oonlon,  and  the  rebellion  came  to  an  end.  Dur- 
ing their  occupancy  the  palaces  and  other  build- 
ings erected  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  including  the  famous  Porcelun  Tower, 
were  completely  destroyed.  Pop.  (1907)  esti- 
mated at  267,000 

»«n»en  (nln'sSn),  Fridjof,  1861-  ;  Nor- 
wegian explorer;  b.  near  Christiania;  made  an 
expedition  in  a  sealing  ship  to  Arctic  latitudes, 
16S2)  appointed,  same  year,  curator  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum  at  Bergen;  crossed  the 
continent  of  Greenland  1868-89;  led  a  new  ex- 
pedition to  the  N.  pole,  1893;  on  April  8,  1805, 
reached  80°  14'  N.,  the  highest  latitude  until 
then  attained.  After  his  return,  1806,  was  ap- 
pointed Prof,  of  ZoQlogy  in  Christiania  Univ.; 
author  of  "  The  First  Croasing  of  Greenland," 
"  Eskimo  Life,"  "  Farthest  North,"  "  The  Nor- 
Wf^i^n  North  Polar  Expedition,"  etc. 

Naatea  (nBAt) ,  capital  of  department  of 
Loire-Inf^rieure,  France;  on  the  Loire,  35  m. 
from   ite  mouth;   248   m.  SHy.   of  Paris.     The 


quays,  boulevards,  and  promenades  along  the 
firdre  are  elegant,  and  the  city  is  regular  and 
buidsome.     The  most  remarkable  architectural 


monuments  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century;  the  caatle  in  which  Henry  IV 
signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  which  many 
of  the  French,  kings  redded  temporarUy;  the 
hoarse,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  France; 
and  the  post  office.  The  city  has  a  lyceum, 
schod  of  navigation,  several  commercial  and 
industrial  schools,  library,  botanical  garden, 
museum  of  antiquities,  and  an  art  gallery.    The 

Srincipal  industry  ia  shipbuilding  and  the  pro- 
uction  of  all  articles  necessary  to  the  outfit  of 


Hantnck'Bt  Island,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  about  30  m.  8.  of  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. 
With  the  small  islands  of  Tucanuck,  Muakeset, 
and  the  Gnrel  IslandB,  it  forms  the  county  of 
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Nantucket,  which  has  an  area  of  about  60  aq. 
ro.  Nantucket  Island  ia  of  a  triangular  shape, 
about  15  m.  long,  and  from  3  to  4  m.  wide.  T^e 
aoil  is  sandy.  Capital  is  Nantucket,  a  noted 
Bummer  resort;  has  steamboat  connection  with 
New  Bedford,  Wood's  Hole,  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. The  town  formerly  had  large  whale- 
fishery  interests,  but  ia  now  principally  engaged 
in  the  codflahery  and  the  coasting  trade. 

Napata  (nA-pA'tS),  capital  of  the  Ethiopian 
kingdom  which  grew  to  power  between  000  and 
700  B.C.;  was  located  at  the  present  Gebel  Bar- 
kal  (18°  30'  N,  lat.),  somewhat  below  the 
fourth  cataract  of  the  Nile.  The  region  was 
conquered  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty and  was  long  governed  as  a  province. 


Naphtali  numbered  53,400  lighting  men  before 
Sinai,  and  45,400  at  the  entrance  into  the  piom- 
ised  country.    It  was  settled  in  N.  Galilee  from   ' 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  Lake  Genesareth; 
Kedeah  was  its  principal  town. 

Naphtha  (naf'thfi),  term  originally  applied 
to  a  variety  of  pungent,  volatile,  infiammable 
liquids,  chiefly  ethera;  it  was  then  extended  to 
rock  oil,  petroleum,  etc.  Subsequently  the  light 
oil  of  coal  tar  was  called  naphtha;  more  re- 
cently it  has  been  ag^in  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude most  of  the  inflammable  liquids  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  substances. 
In  the  U.  B.  it  is  applied  to  a  aeries  of  hydro- 
carbons obtained  from  petroleum.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  naphthas  known  in 
commerce:  (1)  Boghead  naphtha,  obtained  by 
di stilting  the  'Torbane  Hill  mineral  or  boghead 
coal  at  as  law  a  temperature  as  possible; 
(2)  bone  naphtha,  Dippels  animal  oil;  (3)  coal 
naphtha,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
tar;  {4)  mineral  naphtha,  from  petroleum; 
(5)  wood  naphtha,  pyroligneous  ether,  pyroxylio 
spirit,  or  methylic  alcohol,  a  colorless,  mobile, 
inflammable  liquid,  which  bums  with  a  faintly 
illuminating,  bluiab  flame,  and  is  miacible  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  ethe- 
real oils.  Naphtha  dissolves  the  fixed  and  es- 
sential oils,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  and  the 
gums  and  resins.  Hence  it  ia  uaed  for  removing 
grease  from  fabrics,  in  making  varnishes,  etc. 
It  is  highly  explosive. 

Vaph'tlialene,  a  hydrocarbon  found  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bi- 
tuminous coal.  It  occurs  in  Rangoon  petroleum 
and  the  tar  of  shale  oil.  It  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing the  vapors  of  several  other  carbons  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Alcohol  and  ether  vapor,  and 
even  ethylene  and  vapors  of  acetic  acid,  petro- 
leum, essential  oils,  etc.,  yield  some  naphtha- 
lene when  passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  Stxit 
and  lampblack  contain  naphthalene.  Naph- 
thalene Is  found  in  the  tar  formed  from  coal  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  and  coke.  It  is  found 
in  that  fraction  of  the  tar  which  boils  between 
180'  and  250°  C.  (350°  and  460°  F.)— that  ts, 
principally  in  the  so-called  "  carbolic  oil."  From 
this  it  is  separated  by  filtering  and  pressing 
between  hollow  plates  heated  by  steam  (hot 
pressing).  The  product  obtained  in  this  way  is 
treated  with  caustic  soda  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
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tncOng  phenole;  then  it  Is  -naihed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  at  about  100'  C.  (212°  F.}.  Dur- 
ing thia  stage  a  Hmall  quantity  of  fln^j  ground 
black  oxide  of  manganeee  ia  added  to  the  ves- 
sel for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  color.  The 
purified  hydrocarbon  is  washed  several  times 
with  hat  water,  then  with  dilute  alliali,  again 
with  hot  water,  and  then  aublimed  or  distilled. 
Naphthalene  appears  in  brilliant  while,  scaly 
crystals,  very  friable,  stronglv  and  unpleasantly 
odorous.  In  medicine  naphthalene  has  been 
employed  for  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  pur- 
poses, both  internally  and  externally.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1.1S2.  Ttmettaatl74.5°F.  (79.2" 
C.)  and  bofU  at  424.6°  F.  (HIS-C).  Itsublimes 
at  low  temperatures  and  evaporates  in  the  air. 
It  is  insoliAle  in  cold  and  almost  insoluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  fatty  and  essential  oils,  and  most  oils 
(naphthas)  obtained  by  destructive  distitlation 
in  acetic  and  oxilic  acids.  The  composition  of 
naphthalene  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C„H„  and,  so  far  a<  Its  chemical  nature  is 
concerned,  it  is  regarded  as  related  to  benzine, 
C,H,.  Naphthalene  yields  »  great  variety  of  de- 
rivatives, many  of  which  have  come  into  use  on 
a  large  scale,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
colors.  Many  of  the  derivatives  of  naphthalene 
exhibit  beautiful  and  intense  colors,  but  a  few 
only  have  been  found  available  as  dyes. 

Napiei  (na'pl-«r).  Sit  Cbailea,  ITB6-1960; 
British  naval  officer;  b.  Merchiston  Uall;  en- 
tered the  navy  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  was 
made  commander,  1807 ;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  W.  Indies;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
British  army  in  Portugal;  was  engaged  in  the 
British  naval  operations  in  the  Potomac  and 
against  Baltimore,  1S14;  accepted  from  Dom 
Pedro,  IS33,  the  command  of  the  squadron  of 
the  young  Portuguese  Queen;  inflicted  on  the 
fleet  of  Dom  Higuel  a  decisive  defeat  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  July  Gtb,  for  which  he  was  made 
Viscount  St.  Vincent  in  the  Portuguese  nobility 
and  admiral  in  chief  of  the  Portuguese  navy; 
stormed  Sidon  with  a  land  force  in  1840;  cap- 
tured Acre;  blockaded  Alexandria;  and  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali,  for 
which  services  he  was  knigbted.  He  command- 
ed the  Channel  fleet,  1846-48;  made  vice  ad- 
miral, 1B63;  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in 
the  war  with  Russia,  1864:  and  captured  Bo- 
marsund,  but  refused  to  attack  Cronstadt,  and 
thereafter  held  no  active  command. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles  James,  1782-1863;  Brit- 
ish military  officer;  b.  London;  fought  in  the 
Irish  rebellion;  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead 
in  the  liattle  of  Corunna,  I80B;  engaged  in  ex- 
Mditions  against  the  coast  of  the  U.  8.,  1813; 
Governor  and  mOitary  resident  of  Cephalonia, 
1522-30.  He  conquered  Sind  and  governed  the 
province,  1842-47;  was  again  sent  to  India  as 
/commander  in  chief,  1849,  but  found  the  Sikhs 
already  beaten. 

Napier,  John,  ISGO-ieiT ;  Scottish  mathema- 
tician; b.  Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh; 
son  of  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  Master  of  the 
Mint;  published,  1S93,  "  Plain  Discovery  of  the 
Whcde  BevelatioD  of  St.  John,"  directed  against 
poperyj  though  a  strict  Presbyterian,  was  ap- 


rently  a  believer  In  astrology  and  divination. 
1614  he  published  his  great  discovery  of  log- 
arithms, which,  according  to  Kepler,  he  had  in- 
dicated as  early  as  1594,  and,  1617,  another  vol- 
ume detailing  the  invention  of  Napier's  Bones. 
A  second  work  on  logarithms  appeared  after  his 
death.  Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  was  created 
Lord  Napier,  1667,  and  was  ancestor  of  several 
NapieiB  of  military  and  naval  celebrity. 

Napier  of  Uag'dala  [Robekt  COriteub  N&- 
PIEB,  Baron),  1810-00;  British  military  offi- 
cer; b.  Ceylon;  entered  the  Royal  Engineers, 
1826;  served  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  1848- 
49;  commanding  engineer  of  the  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Gujerat,  and  pursuit  of  the  Silch 
army;  actively  engaged  throughout  the  Indian 
mutmy  campaigns,  1857-68;  chief  engineer  at 
siege  and  capture  of  Lucbuow.  He  commanded 
a  division  in  the  China  expeditionary  force  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  result- 
ing in  the  surrender  of  Fekin;  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, 1867;  commanded  the  Abyssinian  expe- 
dition resulting  in  the  capture  of  Magdafa; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  1868,  as  Baron  of  Mag- 
dala;  Governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  In- 
dia, 1870-76;   Governor  of  Gibraltar,  1876-82. 

Napier's  Bones,  set  of  tablets  of  bone,  horn, 

ivory,  or  other  material,  invented  by  John  Na- 
pier for  facilitating  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. They  are  interesting  only  as  a  mathe- 
matical curiosity. 

Na'ples,  largest  city  of  Italy;  capital  of 
province  of  Campania,  and  formerly  of  the 
Kinedom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  It  is  magnificently  situated,  rising 
like  an  amphitheater  from  the  shore,  and  has 
an  almost  perfect  climate.  The  city  is  domi- 
nated on  the  W.  by  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
which  crowns  the  hill  of  St.  Erasmo  or  St. 
Ermo;  on  the  seaside  are  the  fortresses  of 
Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Castel  del'  Ovo,  probably 
built  by  the  Norman  William  I  (1160);  also 
many  batteries.  There  is  regular  steam  com- 
munication by  water  l>etween  Naples  and  all 
the  principal  Mediterranean  ports,  and  rail- 
ways connect  it  with  central  and  N.  Italy.  It 
ia  divided  into  the  Old,  or  E.,  and  the  New,  or 
W,,  town  by  a  ridge  extending  from  the  Pad- 
ace  of  Capodimonte  U)  the  sea,  thus  dividing 
the  city  into  a  kind  of  double  crescent  Man- 
ufactures, numerous  though  individually  un- 
important, include;  macaroni,  woolens  and 
cottons,    silks,    ornaments,    gloves,    aoap,    and 


In  Uie  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Gen- 
naro  is  the  almost  priceless  treasury  of  the 
saint;  here  also  are  the  ampolle  or  small  phials 
said  to  contain  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro,  which 
is  believed  to  liquefy  twice  every  year.  Among 
other  prominent  churciies  are  the  Incoronata, 
founded  by  Joanna  I,  St^  Chiara,  with  fine 
freacoes  and  curious  old  monuments;  San  Do- 
menieo  Magpiore,  very  rich;  the  Churdi  of 
the  Gerolomini,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city, 
and  San  Francesco  di  Paolo,  which  has  a  cu- 
pola of  great  sIeb.  The  National  Museum, 
formerly  Icnown  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  ia 
one  of  Uie  moat  eitenslve  and  most  interesting 
in  the  world.  The  National  or  FunSM  Ubrwy 
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eoirtaiits  over  860,000  TOlumes,  besides  6,000  val- 
uable muiuBcripts;  the  Brsneacciana  hae  over 
)00,000  volumes;  and  160,000  volumes  belong 
to  the  library  of  the  university,  founded,  1224, 
and  attended  hj  4,700  students,  the  iiofllogical 
station,  including  e.  marine  aquarium  and  lab- 
oratory, connected  with  the  university,  la  said 
to  be  the  most  perfectly  organized  in  the  world. 
AmouB  the  many  objects  of  interest  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Naples  is  the  grotto  of 
Posilipo,  over  the  E.  entrance  of  which  is  the 
reputed  tomb  of  VergiL 

Naples  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  still  older  town,  Farthenope  or 
Paleopolia,  the  site  of  which  was  probably 
Posilipo.  The  city  first  appears  in  history  as 
en  ally  of  Rome  against  the  Sanmites.  Even- 
tually it  became  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy.  It  was  besieged  and  taken, 
037,  by  Belisarius,  and  later  by  Totila.  Still 
later  it  became  the  capital  of  a  dukedom.  In 
1037-1104  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 
The  Suabian  dynasty  followed,  but,  I26S,  the 
pope  bestowed  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  _  on 
Charles  of  Anjou.  In  1442  Alfonao  of  Aragon 
besieged  and  captured  the  city.     In  1495  Na- 

fles  opened  her  gates  to  Charles  VIII  of 
ranoe,  who,  however,  was  soon  forced  to  share 
his  prize  with  Spain.  Francis  I  vainly  en- 
deavored to  recover  it  from  his  rival,  Charles 
V.  In  the  siege  of  1529  both  besieged  and 
besieger  sufFered  cruelly  from,  plague  and 
famine.  Religious  persecution  and  the  most 
intolerable  despotism  finally  brought  abt., 
1647,  the  famous  insurrection  of  Masaniello. 
Not  long  after  a  terrible  plague  appeared,  dur- 
ing which  30,000  persons  perished  in  six 
months.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Naples  was  several  times  taken,  lost, 
and  retaken  by  the  French.  In  1S15  the  Bour- 
bons were  once  more  restored;  the  citizens  en- 
deavored to  obtain  reforms,  but  were  sternly 
repressed  until  I860,  when,  September  Tth, 
Garibaldi  entered  the  city,  and  the  people 
voted  for  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  con- 
stitutional kingdom  of  Victor  Emraannel  II. 
Pop.  <JB07)  603,640. 

Naplea,  B«7  or  Gnlf  o^  portion  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  8W.  coast  of  Italy,  running 
inland  about  10  m.  between  Cape  Idiseno  and 
Caps  Campanella,  20  m.  distant  from  each 
other.  Its  shorea  have  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  beauty  of  scenery  and  charm  of  climate. 

Ha^ea,  King'dom  of.    See  Itai.t. 

Nspo  (nA'pA),  N.  branch  of  the  upper  Ama- 
cou,  in  Ecuador;  rising  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Andes,  SE.  of  Quito,   flowing  SE.  by  E.,  and 

i'oining  the  Amazon  near  Ion.  72°  45'  W. ; 
ength,  by  the  principal  windings,  nearly  800 
m.;  navigable  for  small  steamers  about  GOO 
m.;  principal  tributaries  the  Curaray,  Agua- 
rico,  and  Coca.  Peru  claims  the  Lower  Napo, 
and  the  entire  N.  shore  Is  in  territory  claimed 
by  Colombia. 

WapoTeon  1,  1788  or  1769-1821  j  soldier, 
atateaman,  and  Emperor  of  the  French^  b. 
Ajaceio,  Corsica,  date  uncertain;.jf  he  was 
bom  in  176S  he  was  a  Genoese;  iiLm  1760, 
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Frenchman.  Hia  father.  Carlo  Bonaparte,  waa 
descended  from  an  Italian  family  of  rank;  his 
mother,  Letizia  Bamolino,  was  a  Corsican.  In 
1770  Napoleon  secured  a  free  cadetahip  at  the 
military  school  qf  Brienne;  in  1784  he  waa 
transferred  to  the  military  academy  at  Paria. 
During  this  time  he  attracted  attention  chiefly 
by  his  talent  for  mathematics,  by  the  eleameaa 
and  power  of  hie  perception,  and  by  the  imper- 
turbability of  his  temper.  In  1766  he  was 
made  a  sublieutenant  of  artillery  of  the  army 
under  the  Convention;  in  1703 'was  made  cap- 
tain, and  later  in  the  same  year  went  as  sub- 
lieutenant with  the  forces  sent  to  regain 
Toulon  from  the  English,  to  whom  it  had  sur- 
rendered. The  evacuation  of  the  port  was  at- 
tained chiefly  through  Uie  skill  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  made  brigadier 
general,  1704.  When  the  mob  of  Paris  roae 
against  the  Convention,  he  was  given  command 
of  the  troops  to  defend  the  Convention  against 
the  Royalists,  and  showed  himself  master  of 
the  city  by  sweeping  the  streets  with  grape- 
shot,  disarming  the  populace,  and  driving  the 
Royalists  into  seclusion.  He  thus  practically 
brought  the  Revolution  to  an  end.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1705,  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
Year  III,  immediately  went  into  effect,  and 
under  this  Constitution  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  five  persons,  styled  the  Directory. 
In  March,  17B6,  he  married  Josephine  de  Beao- 

The  coalition  which  had  been  formed  against 
Prance  in  1793  was  broken  up  by  the  revolt  by 
Poland  and  the  withdrawal  of  Prussian  troops 
from  the  W,  In  1704  France  regained  all  she 
had  lost,  expelled  the  Austrians  from  Belgium 
and  the  Stadtholder  from  Holland,  set  up  her 
boundary  on  the  Rhine,  and  pushed  her  armiea 
into  Germany.  This  act  of  oouqueat  led  to  tiie 
coalition  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1706.  Bonaparte  saw  that  the  most 
formidable  enemy  was  Austria  and  the  moot 
vulnerable  point  of  attack  was  the  Austrian 
territory  in  Italy.  He  urged  his  vievra  so 
cogently  upon  the  Directory  that  on  March  27, 
1706,  he  was  given  command  of  the  Italian 
campaign.  His  plan  waa  to  separate  the  Aua- 
trian  from  the  Sardinian  army  and  defeat  them 
both  in  turn.  In  less  than  a  month  he  fonght 
five  decisive  battles  and  was  in  complete  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  W.  part  of  N.  Italy.  By  tha 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio  {October  17,  17B7) 
Austria  ceded  her  Belgian  provinces  to  France, 
recognized  the  French  political  creations  in 
Italy,  and  received  from  France  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  On  Napoleon's  return  to  France  he 
proposed  an  invasion  of  Egypt  as  a  means  of 
attacking  the  commerce  and  power  of  England 
in  the  E.,  and  May,  1798,  set  out  from  Tou- 
lon in  command  of  30,000  men.  On  July  2d 
he  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  on  July  2Ist  over- 
threw the  Mamelukes  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, which  opened  to  him  the  gat«s  of  Cairo, 
and  made  him  master  of  Egypt.  While  thus 
engaged  his  fleet,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  (August  1, 
1798).  Thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  return, 
he  advanced  into  Syria,  but  received  a  check 
at  the  port  of  Acre,  defended  by  the  Turks  and 
a  body  of  Engliah  marinea  under  Sir  Sydney 
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Bmith.  He  retQrned  to  Egypt,  and  Uter  in  the 
fe&r  Doatrived  to  run  the  blockade,  and  landed 
*t  Frejus,  October  9,  1769. 

On  hiB  return  to  France  he  was  met  with 
unireraal  acclaim.  He  found  France  in  a  Btat« 
of  disorder,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing the  Directory  that  it  was  tbne  for  a  change 
of  government.  On  the  18th  Brumaire  ( No- 
vember 9,  1799)  the  famous  ootip  d'itat  took 
place  which  swept  away  the  Constitution  of 
the  Year  III,  and  placed  Bonaparte  in  power. 
The  new  government  was  soon  obliged  to  renew 
the  war  against  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  and  Napoleon  went  again  into  Italy. 
He  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,  and  was  alwut  to  march  upon 
Vienna  when  peace  was  made  at  LunSville 
(February,  IBOl),  confirming  the  provisions  of 
Campo  Formlo  in  regard  to  the  French  fron- 
tier, but  practically  destroying  the  power  of 
Austria  in  Italy.  Treaties  were  subsequently 
concluded  with  Spain,  Naplea,  the  pope, 
Bavaria,  Portugal,  Rusaia,  and  finally  the 
Treaty  of  Amiena,  with  Qreat  Britain,  was 
signed,  March,  1S02,  Qreat  Britain  consenting  to 
the  French  status  N.  of  the  Alps,  but  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  republics  in  Italy.  In  1802 
Napoleon  was  proclaimed  consul  for  life,  and 
in  1S04  had  himself  crownOQ  emperor.  To  this 
period  belongs  the  famous  body  of  laws  known 
as  Code  Napolion, 

In  1S05  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Sweden  united  against  Napoleon,  who  marched 
at  once'  ocroas  Bavaria  and  compelled  Austria 
to  capitulate  at  Ulm  (October  20th),  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Preaburg  cede  all  her  possessions  in 
the  Tyrol.  On  November  13th  he  entered  Vi- 
enna, and  Decemtter  2d  routed  the  allied  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  armies  at  Austerlitz,  but 
his  project  of  invading  Great  Britain  was 
thwarted  bv  the  annihilation  of  his  fleet  by 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  order  to 
consolidate  bis  power,  Napoleon  placed  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  created 
bis  brother  Jerome  King  of  Westphalia,  his 
brother  Louis  King  of  Holland,  and  raised 
other  members  of  his  family  to  positions  of  in- 
fluence. This  brought  about  a  collision  with 
Prussia;  war  was  declared,  October  6,  1806, 
and  Prussia  was  defeated  at  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  October  14th.  On  October  2Sth  Napo- 
leon entered  Berlin  antr  issued  the  famous  Ber- 
lin Decrees,  directed  against  British  commerce. 
Then  he  marched  N.  against  the  Rusniana,  who 
were  advancing  to  assist  the  Prussians,  and 
defeat«d  them  at  Friedland.  On  July  7th  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  received  back  half  his  domin- 

Having  secured  the  confederation  of  the 
Khine,  futer  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  Napoleon 
sent  Murat  int«  Spain  and  Portugal  with 
a  similar  purpose,  Portugal  having  defied 
the  Berlin  Decrees.  This  commenced  the 
Peninsular  War,  which  lasted  seven  years, 
when  the  French  were  Anally  driven  across 
the  Pyrenees,  1814.  As  soon  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Spanish  war  revealed  itself,  signs 
of  diOiculty  again  appeared  in  the  £.,  and  as 
formerly,  the  most  serious  source  of  trouble 
waa  Austria,  who  had  so  far  recovered  from 
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the  Austerlitz  disaster  as  to  be  able  to  put 
nearly  400,000  men  in  the  field.  The  French 
army  was  widely  scattered,  and  the  movements 
which  extricated  the  French  from  their  posi- 
tions constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Napoleon's  military  exploits.  At  the  battle  of 
Wagram  the  French  were  finally  victorious, 
and  the  Austrians  retreated,  completely  hu- 
miliated. The  great  significance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sch8nbrunn,8iped  October  14, 1809,  was  the 
fact  that  by  it  Russia  was  converted  into  an 
enemy.  On  his  return  to  Paris  Napoleon  di- 
vtH-ced  Josephine,  and  in  April,  1810,  married 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  On 
May  11,  ISll,  the  King  of  Rome  was  born. 

The  years  of  1810  and  1811  were  the  period 
of  Napoleon's  greatest  power;  he  annexed  Hol- 
land end  Westphalia,  and  extended  the  N. 
maritime  border.  These  events  convinced  Rns- 
sia  that  there  was  n:^  possibility  of  peace  ei- 
oept  by  crushing  Napoleon's  power  or  by  ac- 
knowledging a  Napoleonic  suzerainty  over  the 
whole  of  W.  Europe.  In  May,  1812,  Napoleon 
declared  war  against  Russia,  and  soon  invaded 
that  country  with  about  500,000  men.  The  Rus- 
sian campaign  was  a  complete  failure,  owing  to 
the  severe  winter  and  the  devastation  of  the 
land  by  the  Russians  aa  they  retreated  before 
the  French.  When  the  French  finally  reached 
Moscow  they  found  it  in  flames,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  the  French  to  do  but  retreat.  The 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  seemed  to 
precipitate  the  distrust  and  discontent  now 
everywhere  prevalent,  and  the  levies  for  the 
Russian  campaign  had  drained  the  country  of 
able-bodied  men.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Prussia  and  Austria,  encouraged  by  Napoleon's 
failure  in  Russia,  after  overtures  of  peace, 
which  Napoleon  refused,  began  to  take  meas- 
ures to  oppose- him,  and  in  1S13  formed  a  new 
coalition.  The  campaign  which  followed  was 
for  a  long  time  without  decisive  result.  The 
battles  of  LQtzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden  gave 
Napoleon  some  advantage,  but  were  not  deci- 
sive, and  finally  his  army  was  badly  defeated 
at  Leipzig  by  the  allied  forces  of  Austrians, 
Bavarians,  Prussians,  and  Swedes  (October 
10th). 

After  this  disastrous  battle  Napoleon  moved 
slowly  back  to  the  Rhine,  fighting  a  defensive 
campaign.  Austria  attempted  to  negotiate 
peace  on  basis  of  natural  boundary  of  the 
Rhine,  but  Napoleon  was  unwilling  to  abandon 
Germanv,  and  so  lost  the  last  chance  of  sav- 
ing Holland,  Betgiiun,  Cologne,  Metz,  and 
Mannheim.  As  the  Austrians  reached  the  Seine, 
and  were  advancing  toward  Paris,  Napoleon 
tjirew  himself  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  called 
for  reenforcementa  from  the  fortresses  along 
the  Rhine.  This  left  the  way  to  Paris  open  to 
the  allies  and,  led  by  Talleyradd,  they  marched 
directly  on  the  capitol.  Napoleon  immediately 
Bent  an  embassy  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the 
allies  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon.  His 
corps  of  20,000  deserted  him,  and  the  senate 
proclaimed  that  he  had  forfeited  his  crown. 
Seeing  that  the  contest  could  not  lon^  be 
carried  on  without  civil  war  he  abdicated, 
April  8,  1814.  The  Allies  decided  to  place  the 
Comt«  de  Provence  on  the  throne  aa  Louis 
XVIII,  and  banished  Napoleon  to  tlie  Island  at 
4  'V^ 
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Elba.  Almost  immedistely  after  his  depart- 
ure France  was  thrown  almoflt  iato  a  state  of 
revolution,  and  Napoleon  conceived  tbe  time 
fitting  for  his  return.  He  was  received  by  the 
French  with  moderate  enthusiasm,  but  imme- 
diately Great  Britain,  Fruasia,  RuBBia,  and 
Austria  again  united  aeainat  "  the  diaturber  of 
the  peace  of  the  world. '  The  campaign  began 
June  12,  ISlGi  on  June  ISth  be  defeated 
BKlcher  at  Ligny,  while  Ney  held  the  British 
in  check  at  (;^iatre-Bras,  and  on  the  IStb  he 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  after 
which  there  vm  again  nothing  left  for  him 
but  abdication.  He  proclaimed  his  son  Napo- 
leon II,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  a  pro- 
visional government  waa  set  up.  On  July  ISth 
he  placed  himself  under  the  flag  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
with  high  honors,  but  lat«r  whb  sent  to  St 
Helena  an  exile.  He  died  May  6,  1821,  and 
wsa  buried  at  St.  Helena,  hut  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Paris  in  IS40. 

Kapoleon  n  (Fbancib  Joseph  Chabuk), 
1811-32;  only  child  of  Napoleon  I  by  Marie 
Louise  of  Austria;  b.  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
baptized  as  King  of  Rome.  After  tbe  defeat 
at  Waterloo,  Napoleon  I  abdicated  in  favor  of 


but  the  Allied  Fowera  paid  no  attention  to  this 
proclamation.  He  waa  educated  in  Vienna, 
where  he  was  known  as  the  Dulce  of  Reichstadt, 
from  a  amall  estate  in  Bohemia,  and  waa  in- 
structed in  military  science.  As  Napoleon  III 
ascended  the  French  throne,  the  Dulce  of  Reich- 
stadt is  reckoned  among  the  French  sovereigns 
by  the  Bonapartista  and  known  as  Napoleon 
11,  though  be  never  occupied  the  throne. 

Napoleon  III  (Chasles  Locis),  160a-T3i 
French  emperor;  b.  Paris;  youngest  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland  and  Hor- 
tense  Beauhamais,  stepdaughter  of  Napoleon 
I ;  was  educated  at  Augsburg  and  Thun,  Switz- 
erland; joined  in  the  unauccesaful  revolt 
against  the  papal  rule  in  Romagna,  1S30~3I ; 
^ter  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  1831,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  1332,  became  the 
heir  of  the  houae  of  Bonaparte;  was  pro- 
elaimed  emperor  at  Strasbourg,  183S,  as  the 
result  of  a  eouapiracv,  but  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  without  -  trial.  In  1837- 
39  he  lived  in  London;  1840,  landed  at  Bou- 
logne with  fifty  men,  but  failed  to  secure  ad- 
herents, and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  remained  in  the  citadel  at  Ham 
till  May  26,  1840,  when  he  escaped.  While 
in  prison  he  wrote  "  On  the  Extinction  of  Pau- 
perism"; bud  previously  published  "Political 
Reveries  "  and  "  Napoleonic  Ideas,"  pamphlets. 
After  living  in  London,  1840-48,  he  returned 
to  France,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from 
Paris,  and  from  three  departments;  December 
20th  was  elected  president.of  the  republic  by 
a  majority  of  over  fi.OOO.nOO.  Quarrels  with 
the  Assembly  led  him  to  aeize  tbe  power  by  the 
coup  d'itat  of  December  2,  18G1,  aided  by  the 
army;  carefully  circulated  reports  persuaded 
the  people  of  the  provinces  that  Paris  ap- 
proved of  his  course,  and  December  20th-2lBt 
he  was  ehosen  president  tor  two  years. 
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On  December  8,  18G2,  be  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, a  large  popular  vote  having  been  cast; 
January  30,  1853,  married  Eugenie  de  Montijo, 
who  bore  him  the  Prince  Imperial.  (See  "Sk- 
POLEON  IV.)  The  Crimean  War,  1864-66, 
though  immensely  expensive,  added  to  the  mil- 
itary  reputation   of   France,   and   the   Italian 


brought  France  no  glory;  in  tbe  Danish  War, 
1SS4,  and  tbe  War  of  18S6  Napoleon's  policy 
was  BO  weak  and  inconsistent  that  its  resulU 
were  humiliating  to  France.  The  war  with 
Germany,  1870,  was  due  to  his  desire  to 
strengthen  the  empire,  and  to  forestall  a  popu- 
lar uprising  against  him.  Ignorant  as  to  the 
resources  of  France  and  her  readiness  for  war, 
he  made  the  venture;  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Sedan,  September  2,  1870,  with  bis  entire 
army,  and  was  sent  to  tbe  castle  of  Wilbelms- 
hShe,  near  Coasel,  whence  he  afterwards  re- 
moved to  England,  where  he  died  (at  Chisie- 
hurst).  Among  Napoleon's  other  writinss  are 
"  History  of  Julius  Csuar "  and  "  Worits  of 
Napoleon  III." 

Napoleon  IV  (so  called  by  the  Bonapartists] , 
PaiNCE  LoulB  Napoleon,  1360-79;  only  child 
of  Napoleon  III  and  the  Elmpreas  Eugenie. 
When,  September  4,  1870,  the  people  of  Paris, 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  III,  proclaimed  the  republic,  he  es- 
caped with  his  mother  to  England.  He  re- 
ceived a  military  education  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich.  During  the  war 
against  the  Zulus,  8.  Africa,  be  volunteered 
his  services,  and  was  killed. 

Nata  (nS'ri),  ancient  town  of  Japan;  prov- 
ince of  Yamato;  about  27  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Kyoto. 
For  seven  reigns  (709-784  A.D.)  Nara  waa  tbe 
imperial  seat,  and  retains,  in  its  wonderful  old 
temples,  relics  of  its  past  glory.  In  a  pa^^a 
is  contained  the  largest  image  of  the  Great 
Buddha  in  the  empire,  63  ft.  m  height.  Mod- 
em Nara  is  noted  for  its  cutlery  and  ita  park, 
where  is  kept  a  herd  of  tome  sacred  deer.  Pop. 
(1904)   33,735. 

Naraka  (n&r'&-ka),  in  Brahmanism  and  the 
religious  systems  developed  from  it,  the  place 
to  which  the  wicked  are  consigned  for  pun- 
ishment; hell.  Manu  enumerates  twenty-one 
such  places.  According  to  the  Buddliist  system 
there  are  eight  larn  hot  hells,  eight  large  cold 
hells,  eight  large  hells  of  utter  darkness,  and 
ten  large  cold  bells  on  the  edge  of'the  universe. 
Each  of  these  has  innumerable  smaller  hells 
attached  to  it.  All  these  hells  are  in  charge 
of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  eighteen  officers  and  an  army  of 
demons,  determines  the  kind,  degree,  and  du- 
ration of  torture  to  which  each  male  culprit 
must  be  subjected.  His  sister  performs  the 
same  duties  in  regard  to  female  culprits. 

Narhada  (n&r-bB-d&').    See  NEBBUnoA. 

Naihonne  (nSr-tiOn'),  ancient  Narbo  Mariiua, 
town  of  Aude,  France;  on  a  branch  of  the  Ca- 
nal du  Midi;  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean; 
known  to  the  Greeks  600  B.C.  In  118  B.C.  it 
waa  colonized  by  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  times 
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ot  the  emperorH  became  a  magniQeent  city  and 
capital  61  Gallia  NarbonensiB.  la  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  a  city  with 
40,000  inhabitants  and  extensive  commercial 
connections.  Its  only  celebrity  at  present  is 
due  to  ita  honey,  the  best  in  France.  Fop. 
(I90I)  24,607. 

Naicis'sna,  beautiful  son  of  the  Bceotian 
river  god  Cepbisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope. 
The  nymph  Echo  loved  him,  but  he  repulsed 
her,  and  was  punished  by  falling  in  love  with 
bis  own  image  as  reflected  in  a  fountain,  so 
that  not  attaining  the  beloved  image  he  pined 
away  and  died.  When  the  Nalada  came  to 
bury  his  body,  tbey  found  only  a  flower— the 


Old  World.  The  genus  includes  the  garden  and 
greenhouse  plants  called  jonquil,  narcissus, 
daffodil,  and  polyanthus.    I^ffodiU  are  among 
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Naicot'ics,  in  medicine,  such  drugs  as  have 
the  power  of  stupefying  the  cerebral  faculties, 
or  inducing  sleep,  or  deadening  ordinary  sensi- 
bility. Such  drugs  aa  opium,  belladonna,  stra- 
monium, henbane,  Indian  hemp,  chloral,  and 
the  ethers  are  those  to  which  tne  term  is  com- 
monly applied.     See  Poisobb  ;   Toxic»LoaY. 

Nard.    See  Spieenasd. 

Naiea  (narz).  Sir  Geoige  StiouK,  1831-1915; 


British  navigator ; 
entered  army,  1845;  ' 
ber  Arctic  expeditio: 
the  Ckaitenger  in  scii 
74;  headed  Arctic  < 
which  reached  lat.  ) 


Uanestown,    Scotlandi 

ce  admiral,  1802;  mem- 
,  1852-54;  commanded 
itiflc  exploration,  1873- 
:pedition  in  the  Alert, 
;°  37'  N.,  1876-78;  profes- 
member,Board  of  Trade,  187^S8;  author 
of  "  The  Naval  Cadet's  Guide,"  "  Reports  on 
Ocean  Soundings  and  Temperature,"  and  offi- 
cial reports  of  his  Arctic  voyages. 

Karragan'sett  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  ex- 
tending 28  m.  into  Rhode  Island;  is  deep  and 
well  sheltered  from  the  sea;  receives  the  estu- 
^iea  of  tlie  Providence  and  Taunton  rivers; 
and  contains  the  islands  of  Aquidneck  (or 
Rhode  Island  proper),  Conanicut,  Prudence, 
and   other   smaller   ones. 

Narses  (nSr'sez),  aht.  473-573;  military  of- 
ficer under  Justinian  I;  b.  Persarmenia,  was  a 
eunuch  and  slave  in  the  palace  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors;  made  keeper  of  the  privy  purse 
and  member  of  the  council;  became  commander 
in  chief  in  Italy,  5E2,  Having  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Qoths  in  Italy,  he  was  made 
governor  of  that  country  with  the  title  of  ex- 
arch; but  after  the  death  of  Justinian  and  Uie 
accession  of  Justin  II,  he  was  deprived  of  hia 
office,  565,  and  retired  to  Rome. 

NaT'thex,  vestibule  or  inclosed  porch  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  front  of  a  church.  16 
the  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  churches  it 
was  commonly  vaulted,  and  entered  from  the 
atrium  or  forecourt  by  a  number  of  doors  cor- 


llowed  to  pass  beyond  the  narthex  into  the 
church.  The  most  magnificent  examples  of  the 
narthex  are  those  of  Santa  Sofia  at  Constanti- 
nople and  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Ifai'va,  fortified  town  of  Rnssia;  on  the 
Narova;  80  m.  SW.  of  St.  Petersburg;  had 
much  commerce  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
St.  Petcraburg,  and  still  has  active  fisheries 
and  manufactories  of  lumber  and  nails.  Near 
this  towA,  November  30,  1700,  Charles  XII 
with  B,600  Swedes  defeated  more  than  50,000 
Russians  under  Peter  the  Great.  Pop.  (1897) 
10,557. 

Narvaet  (n&r-vfi'eth),  FamfUo  de,  abt.  1480- 
1628;  Spanish  explwer;  b.  Valladolid;  served 
in  Sante  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  Mexico,  whither 
he  was  sent  to  reduce  Cortes,  but  was  himself 


ida,  and  sailed  with  a  large  force,  1627.  He 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  April  16,  1628,  and 
marched   to   Apalachee;   bat   the  ommtry  BOt 
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being  tempting,  endeaTored  to  reach  Mexioo, 
and  perished  at  sea,  white  meet  of  his  force 
Bank  under  hardship  or  hoBtiJities.  His  treas- 
urer, Cnbeca  de  Vaca,  and  others  reached  80- 
nora,  153Q.  His  accounts  ted  to  the  exploration 
of  New  Mexico  and  Calitomia. 

NaTTaez,  Bomon  Maria  (Duko  of  Valencia), 
lSOO-68;  "Spanish  statesman;  b.  Loja;  in  the 
first  Cartist  War  attained  post  of  captain  gen- 
eral of  Old  Castile;  took  part  in  an  attempted 
revolution  against  Espart«ro,  1S30,  and  had  to 
take  refuge  in  France.  In  interest  of  ei-Queen 
Maria  Christina  he  headed  an  expedition  which 
penetrated  to  Madrid,  1843,  and  overthrew  the 
government  of  Es parte ro.  In  the  following 
year  he  iwcame  prime  minister,  field  marshal. 
Count  of  CaSadas  Altas,  and  Duke  of  Valencia, 
and  effected  the  formation  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, 1846.  In  1846  he  quarreled  with  the  ei- 
Sueen,  resigned  his  post,  and  went  as  ambaaaa- 
OT  to  France;  resumed  power,  184T,  hut  soou 
lost  it  again  for  the  same  reason  as  before; 
became  again  prime  minister,  IS5S;  repressed 
several  revolutionary  outbreaks;  was  over- 
thrown, 18ST ;  again  prime  minister,  18Q4-Q5, 
and  from  July,  1860,  till  his  death. 

ITar'whal,  or  Sea  n'nicom,  cetacean  (ifono- 
don  monoceroBJ  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Delphinidas  or  dolphins ;  with  the  white  whale 
forms  the   subfamily   Delphinaplerinie.     Many 


of  the   members    of   the   order   never   develop 

teeth,  but  the  male  narwhal  has  a  tooth  or 
tusk  6-8  ft.  long  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  corresponding  tooth  on  the  right 
side  generally  remains  hidden  within  the  jaw, 
but  sometimes  is  produced  symmetrically  with 
the  other. 

Va'sals,  class  of  speech  sounds  characterized 
by  the  opening  of  the  nasal  passagen.  The 
term  in  its  narrower  use  applies  to  the  com- 
mon sounds  of  n,  m,  ng,  the  dental,  labial,  and 
Eelatal  nasals  respectively.  These  are  formed 
y  making  with  the  tongue  or  lips  the  closures 
for  d,  b,  or  g  respectively,  and  defiecting  the 
voiced  breath  through  the  nasal  passages. 

Nas'cent  State,  iu  chemistry,  a  state  in 
which,  at  the  instant  of  evolution  from  pre- 
vious combination,  some  substances  manifest 
tendencies  to  combine  directly  with,  and  even 
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to  decompose,  bodies  upon  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  are  inactive.  The  inost  fa- 
miliar and  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
this  class  of  phenomena  are  exhibited  oy  the 
element  hydrogen. 

NaM'butT.    See  Safodilta. 

Naae'by,  village  of  Northampton,  England; 
12  m.  NNW.  of  Northampton.  Here,  June  14, 
1045,  the  army  of  King  Charles,  barely  7,500 
in  number,  with  Prince  Rupert  on  the  right 
wing  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  on  the  left, 
attacked  the  Parliamentary  forces,  nearly  14,- 
000  strong,  under  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Ire- 
ton.  Ireton  was  routed  by  Prince  Rupert,  but 
Cromwell  routed  Langdale,  and  finally  attacked 
the'  royal  center  in  the  rear  and  gained  the 
battle.  The  Parliamentary  army  lost  about 
1,000;  the  royal  army  about  6,300,  of  whom 
some  4,500  were  made  prisoners. 

Nash,  Bichard,  known  as  Beau  Nabb,  1674- 
1761;  English  leader  of  fashion;  b.  Swansea, 
Wales;  became  famous  as  a  diner-out,  a  game- 
ster, and  leader  of  fashionable  dissipation, 
and,  1704,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
balls  at  Bath.  For  fifty  years  he  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  acquiring  a  wide  notoriety  for 
his  strictness  in  enforcing  decorum  in  the 
midst  of  gayety  and  dissipation,  and  was  pop- 
ularly called  "  the  king  of  Bath."  He  made 
his  living  chiefiy  by  gaming,  and  was  noted 
for  generosity. 

Hash,  Thomas,  1661-1001;  English  drama- 
tist; b.  Lowestoft,  Suffolk;  aided  Marlowe  in 
writing  "  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  and  pro- 
duced a  spectacle  styled  "  Summer's  Last  Will 
and  Testament,"  exhibited  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 15921  but  his  playa  were  ill  received, 
and  he  described  his  forlorn  condition  in  his 
"  Pierce  Penniless,  his  Supplication  to  the 
Divell"  (1692).  In  159T  he  produced  a  sa- 
tirical play,  called  "  The  Isle  of  Dogs,"  th« 
representation  of  which  led  to  his  ^mpriaon- 

Zfash'na,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Hillsboro  Co., 
N.  H. ;  on  the  Nashua  River,  near  its  Junction 
with  the  Merrimao;  35  m.  S,  of  Cfoncord; 
noted  since  1826  for  its  manufactures,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  superior  water  power  was 
obtained  from  the  rivers  by  a  canal ;  principal 
manufactures,  cotton  goods,  sheetings,  embroid- 
ery, iron  and  steel,  foundry  products,  furni- 
ture, edge  tools,  paper,  and  locks.  Pop.  ( 1910) 
26,006. 

Hasli'viUe,  capital  of  State  of  Tennessee  and 
of  Davidson  Co.;  on  Cumberland  River;  233 
m.  ENG.  of  Memphis;  is  on  a  rocky  founda- 
tion, the  river  bluffs  rising  80  ft.  above  low 
water.  Tlie  city  contains  Vanderbilt  Univ., 
Peabody  iJormal  School.  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy,  Univ.  of  Nashville,  Univ.  of  Tennes- 
see, St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Boscoliel  Female  Col- 
lege, Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Bel- 
mont College  for  Young  Ladies,  Tennessee 
Industrial  School ;  and,  for  colored  people. 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Fisk  Univ.,  Roger 
Williams  Univ.,  Meharry  Medical  College,  and 
Walden   Univ.     The  city  contains  the  State 
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Institution  for  the  Blind,  State  Penitentiary, 
U.  8.  Govt,  building  (cost  $1,000,000),  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Tenneesee  Historical 
Sooiety,  Tennessee  Confederate  Memorial  and 
Historical  Aasociation,  and  Ensineering  Asso- 
ciation of  the  South.  Nashville  is  a  leading 
lumber  market,  and  manufactures  lumber  prod- 
ucts extensively,  also  flour  and  grist,  fertilizers, 
boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  iron  products,  etc.,  the  capital  eniplojed 
being  about  $28,000,000.  The  city  ia  an  im- 
portant market  for  grain,  corn,  cotton,  bacon, 
bulk   meats,   and   boots   and  shoes.     The   first 

fermanent  settlement  at  Nashville  was  made, 
779-80,  and  the  town  was  incorporated,  17S4, 
and  received  a  city  charter,  1808.  The  legis- 
lature met  here,  1812-16,  when  its  seat  was 
transferred  to  Murfreesboro>  hut  since  1828  it 
has  sat  at  Nashville,  which  was  made  the  per- 
manent capital  of  the  state,  1843.  Pop.  (1010) 
110,304. 

Nas&TllIe,  Bat'tie  of,  battle  of  the  Civil  War 
in  the  U.  S.;  iought,  December  15-16,  1804, 
between  Union  forces  under  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  and  Confederates  under  Gen.  John  B. 
Hood.  After  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Gen. 
Tliomas  concentrated  his  forces  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  which  was  well  fortified  with  field 
worlfs  on  the  low  bills,  surrounding  the  city 
on  the  S.,  with  both  flanks  resting  on  the 
Cumberland' River.  Gen.  Hood  t«ok  up  a  posi- 
tion in  his  front.  Thomas  attacked  on  the 
15th,  turned  Hood's  left,  carried  lines  from  left 
to  right,  and  drove  him  back  to  a  new  position 
about  2  m.  to  his  rear.  On  the  lath  Thomas 
again  attacked,  and  by  turning  Hood's  left, 
swept  him  from  hia  new  line,  and  drove  him 
from  the  field  in  disorder.  The  Confederates 
crossed  the  Tennesse  at  Decatur,  December 
2Tth,  and  fell  back  to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  the 
remnant  of  the  army  was  dispersed  and  sent 
to  diRerent  fields.  The  total  Union  loss  was 
3,057,  of  whom  less  than  400  were  killed.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  probably  about  the  same. 
There  were  captured  on  the  field  about  4,600 
prisouers,  including  four  generals,  besides  fifty- 

lT«'Bmytta,  James,  1608-90;  British  inventor; 
b.  Edinburgh;  carried  on  extensive  machine 
works  in  Manchester;  invented  the  steam  ham- 
mer, steam  pile  driver,  and  a  new  and  effective 
kind  of  ordnance,  and  constructed  powerful 
telescopes;  with  James  Carpenter,  published 
"The  Moon  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World, 
and  a  Satellite." 

NasT-ed-din  (nHs'r-ed-dEn'),  1831-00;  Shah 
of  Persia;  succeeded  his  father  Muhammad, 
1848;  principal  events  of  iiis  reign:  his  defeat 
in  the  war  with  England,  185e-.^T;  a  famine 
which  desolated  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
IBTI,  and  his  visit,  1873,  to  European  courts; 
wrote  an  amusing  diary  of  his  tour;  died  by 
assassination. 

Vaaaaa  (uBb'sou),  Adolpbus  William  Charles 
Augustus  Frederick  (Duke  of),  1817-1905;  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  Nassau,  August  20, 
1830.  His  state  was  joined  to  Prussia,  ISOS, 
and  he  received  over  15,000,000  gulden  aa  in- 


deraniflcation.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  November  23,  1800,  he  be- 
came Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg. 

Kasaan,  Joan  Manriti  ran  (Count  of  Nas- 
sau-Siegen) ,  commonly  called  Macbitz  or 
Maubicb  of  Nasbad,  1604r-70;  Dutch  mili- 
tary officer  and  administrator;  b.  near  Delft; 
early  fought  against  the  Spaniards  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Breda,  1025 ;  was  governor  general  of  the 
Dutch  possesaions  in  Braail,  1037-44 ;  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese fleet,  January,  1040,  and  was  able  to 
send  expeditions  against  the  Portuguese  in  Af- 
rica and  the  Spanish  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
After  his  return  he  was  lieutenant  general  of 
cavalry,  and  after  1647,  Governor  of  Cleves; 
I6G2,  was  made  a  prince  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.   As  commander  of  the  Netherlands  army. 


Nassau,  part  of  province  of  Hesse-Nasaau, 
Prussia;  before  1866  an  independent  duchy  of 
Germany,  with  area  of  1,800  sq.  m.  and  pop. 
of  468,311.  Tlie  country,  extending  along  the 
Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  and  traversed  S.  I^ 
the  Tannus  and  N.  by  the  Westerwaid,  is  beau- 
tiful and  rich.  The  ihountains  contain  iron, 
lend,  copper,  coal,  marble,  and  building  stone. 
The  valleys  produce  wheat,  tobacco,  flax,  and 
fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  grapes  from 
which  are  made  the  choicest  Rbenbh  wines. 
The  mineral  springs  are  famous ;  the  watering 
placea  built  around  them,  sudi  as  Wiesbaden, 
Ems,  and  Sellers,  are  visited  by  people  from 
all  parts.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  rul- 
ing family  split  into  two  branches,  called  after 
the  brotbers  Walram  and  Otho;  the  Walram 
line  obtained  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Nassau  by 
the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  in 
1806,  and  their  troops  fought  under  Napoleon. 
In  1868,  when  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  broke  out,  the  duke  openly  supported 
the  latter;  the  Prussians  overran  the  ducby, 
and,  October  3d,  Nassau  was  incorporated  wiui 

ZTAWau  (n&s'ft),  town  of  island  of  New  Provi- 
dence, and  capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  haa 
a  good  harbor,  ia  fortified  and  well  built,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  salubrious  climate.  Pop. 
abt.  10,000. 

Hast,  Thomas,  1840-1902;  American  artist; 
b.  Landau,  Bavaria;  removed  to  the  U.  8., 
1S46;  went  to  Italy,  1860,  followed  Garibaldi, 
and  executed  alcetches  of  tha  war  for  the  Wew 
York  Illustrated  Nevia,  the  Illuatrated  London 
Neica,  and  Le  Monde  Illiiatr4,  of  Paris.  In 
1862  he  began  a  series  of  sketches  in  Harper't 
Weekly,  and  for  many  years  was  the  chief 
caricaturist  on  that  journal.  In  1800  he  exe- 
cuted for  the  Bal  d'Opira  in  New  York  City 
sixty  caricatures  of  prominent  politicians,  ed- 
itors, artists,  and  actors.  He  edited  "Saat't 
Illustrated  Almanac  and  Naat's  Weeklu,  and 
gave  many  public  lectures,  illustrated  with 
pictures  drawn  in  the  presence  of  the  audience. 
He  was  appointed  consul  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuk- 
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NASTURTIUM 


Nastlir'tilun,  name  of  a  genua  of  cruciferous 
herbs,  mostly  aquatic,  contuimiig  man;  species, 
among  which  are  water  cress  and  horse-radish. 
Fopuiarif,  the  name  nasturtium  is  given  to 
Tropitolium  majux,  a  fine, 
■howy,  climbing  herb,  a 
native  of  Peru,  often  aerai 
In  gardens. 

Natal  (na-Ui'),  proT- 
ince  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  extending  along 
the  Indian  Ocean  from 
about  lat.  26°  3(y  to  31' 
S,;  includes  Tongatand, 
Zululand  (annexed,  1807), 
and  the  N.  Districts  (Vry- 
heid,  Utrecht,  and  part 
of  WalclcerstroDm) ,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  annexed, 
1903;  original  area,  17,- 
DTQ  sq.  m.;  present  area, 
about  36,371  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(19071  1,164,289;  capital, 
Pietermaritzbiirg.  The  climate  is  healthful; 
«m1,  iron  ore,  gold,  copper,  asbestos,  and  graph- 
ite are  found;  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  coal, 
wood,  gold,  and  bark  are  exported.  The  port 
is  Durban.  Natal  was  annexed  to  Cape  Col- 
ony, 1844,  and  made  a  separate  colony,  1850; 
merged  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1910. 

MatcbM  (nach'tz),  capital  of  Adams  Co., 
Hiss.;  on  the  Mississippi  fiiver;  100  m.  SW. 
of  Jackson;  settled  by  Ihe  French,  1716;  set- 
tlers massacred  by  Indiana,  1729;  occupied  by 
the  English,  1763-78,  and  hf  the  Spanish, 
1779-93;  made  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 1799;  became  a  city,  1803;  and  in 
Civil  War  was  captured  by  Farragut.  The 
business  part  of  the  city  is  a  narrow  stretch 
of  river  bank,  and  the  larger  part,  occupied 
by  public  buildings  and  residences,  is  the  sum- 
mit of  a  bluff  150  ft.  above  the  river.  The 
city  handles  over  50,000  bales  of  cotton  annu- 
ally, and  has  steam  saw,  planing,  grist,  and 
cotton  mills,  cotton-seed  oil  factory,  steam  gin- 
neries, iron  foundries,  ice  factory,  and  other 
manufactories.  Notable  institutions  include  U. 
8.  Marine  and  State  Hospitals,  Stanton  Col- 
lie, Fisk  Library,  and  Natchti  Institute.  Pop. 
(1010)   11,791. 

Hatic'ids,  family  of  Oasteropod  moUusca 
containing  numerous  speciea,  with  globular 
ahells,  occurring  in  the  shallow  teas  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  naticas,  or  sea  snails,  have  a  very 
large,  fleshy  foot;  the  shell  has  the  aperture 
rounded  in  front  and  pointed  behind.  Tbese 
animals  are  VDracioua,  feeding  upon  other  mol- 
luscs, which  they  kill  by  rasping  holes  in  the 
shell  with  their  ribbonlike  tongue.  The  members 
of  one  species  lay  their  egga  in  those  curved 
bands  known  to  people  on  the  shore  as  sand 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

battle.  These,  seventy-two  in  number,  and 
situated'  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
contain  more  than  3IB,000  graves,  18,000  of 
which  are  in  the  cemeteiy  at  Arlington,  Ta, 

National  Civic  Pedera'tion,  American  organ- 
ization, nonpartisan  in  principles,  organized, 
1902,  by  prominent  representatives  of  capital, 
labor,  and  the  general  public.  Its  objects  are 
the  study  and  discussion  of  questions  of  na- 
tional import  and  the  promotion  of  legislation 
in  behalf  of  needed  reforms.  The  executive 
committee,  of  thiriy  men  representing  the  prin- 
cipal occupations,  directs  work  through  the 
National  Ownership  Commission  of  100  mem- 
bers, which,  1906-7,  investigated  municipal 
ownership  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe;  the  Immi- 
gration Department;  the  Industrial  Economic 
Department,  which  aims  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems as  wages,  the  open  and  closed  shop,  and 
the  trusts;  the  Conciliation  Department,  which 
has  to  do  with  strikes,  lockouts,  and  trade 
Hgreements;  the  Welfare  Department,  which 
strives  to  better  the  conditions  under  which 
workingmen  ajid  women  labor  and  live;  the 
Primary  Election  and  Ballot  Reform  Depart- 
ment, organized  to  awaken  and  stimulate  in- 
terest in  national,  state,  and  local  politics. 

National  Debt    See  Debt,  Pubuc. 

National  Ednca'tion  Aasoda'tlon.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  association  is  stated  in  the  pream- 
ble of  its  constitution  to  be  "  to  elevate  the 
character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  U.  8."  From  18S7,  the 
date  of  its  organization,  to  1870,  this  body 
was  known  as  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; from  1870  to  1S86,  as  the  National  Edu- 
cational AaeociatioD.  In  I88Q  it  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
name  being  changed  later  in  the  year  to 
National  Educational  Association;  1906,  by 
special  act  of  Congress,  it  was  incorporated 
as  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
present  organization  being  effected  in  1907.  It 
has  held  annual  meetings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  IBOl,  1862,  1867,  1878,  and  1906. 
There  are  three  classes  of  members — active, 
associate,  and  corresponding.  The  association 
was,  by  ite  act  of  incorporation,  divided,  for 
working  purposes,  into  the  National  Council 
of  Education  and  the  following  seventeen  de- 
partments: Snperintendence,  normal  schools, 
elementary  education,  higher  education,  manual 
training,  art,  kindergarten,  music,  secondary, 
and  business  education;  child  study,  physical 
education,  natural  science  instruction,  school 
administration,  library,  special,  and  Indian 
education.  To  these  have  smce  been  added  the 
departments  of  technical  education,  of  rural 
and  agricultural  education,  and  of  national  or- 
ganization of  women.  ,  In  1908  the  permanott 
fund  amounted  to  J170,000.  A  permanent  sec- 
retary ia  employed,  who  devotes  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  furthering  the  intereata  of  the 
organization.  The  N.  B.  A.  (the  common  ab- 
breviation  for  the  National  Education  Aasoelo- 
tion)  is,  so  far  as  known,  1^  far  the  laTg 
organization  ot  teochera  in 


far  the  laTgest 
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adopted  the  policy  of  «.ppointiiig  eubcommit- 
tees,  whoBB  expeiiBea  are  jutid  b;  the  N.  E.  A., 
to  prepare  careful  and  exhaustive  reports  on 
important  qnestions  of  contemporary  educa- 
tional interest. 

National  Gnaid,  kind  of  militia  in  France, 
mostly  recruited  from  the  bourgeois  class,  and 
representing  the  burgher  interests.  In  some  of 
the  French  towns  the  national  guards  had  long 
been  known,  but  they  were  first  organized  in 
Paris,  ITS9,  by  the  revolutionary  Committee  of 
Safety.  There  were  48,000  in  Paris,  and  in 
17M  a  paper  organization  of  4,000,000  in 
France.  In  1706  they  were  defeated  and  broken 
up  by  Napoleon,  were  reor^faniied  by  him,  1914, 


from  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  were  remodeled, 
1861,  dissolved  and  reorganized,  1865,  Berved 
against  the  Germans  in  the  War  of  1870-71, 
and  in  the  latter  year  a  part  of  them  took  a 
share  in  the  Communist  struggle,  after  which 
they  ceased  to  exist.  In  some  other  European 
countries  and  in  some  of  the  U.  S.  there  are 
inilitia  organications  called  national  guards. 
See  Arht;  Militia. 

National  Hnse'tun  of  the  Unit'ed  SUtes,  an 
institution  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
dates  its  existence  from  Augiut  10,  I84S,  when 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  formally  es- 
tablished by  Congress,  and  all  Government  col- 
lections SHsifned  to  its  charge.  The  germ  of 
)  a  collection  of  about  10,000 


lost  by  Are  in  1866.  At  the  close  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  the  Smithaonian  In- 
stitution received  the  collections  to  illustrate 
the  animal  and  mineral  resources,  the  fisheries 
and  the  ethnology  of  the  U.  S.,  and  soon  there- 
after the  present  name  was  legally  sanctioned 
by  Congress  in  on  act  providing  a  building  for 


cially  by  material  gathered  by  the  U.  8.  Fish 
Commission,  the  series  of  deep-sea  fishes  and 
invertebrates  being  very  extensive,  and  the  col- 
lection of  shells  is  one  of  the  flneat  in  the 
world.  The  arts  and  occupations  of  the  K. 
American  Indiana  are  well  illustrated.  The 
historical  collections  include  personal  relics  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Grant. 

Zfa'tivlsm,  in  philosophy,  the  doctrine  that 
the.  mind  has  certain  kinds  of  knowfcdge,  or 
principles  of  organiiation  of  its  experience, 
native  to  itself  or  inborn.  It  is  opposed  to 
empiricism,  which  holds  that  knowledge  is  de- 
rived exclusively  from  experience.  Other  terms 
for  nativism  are  apriorism  and  institutioual- 

,  the 


high  and  mountainous,  and  prodi 
■ago,  and  eocoanuts. 

Hat'iiral,  term  used  In  musie.    The  regular 
notes  of  tiie  scale  when  unaffected  by  sharps 
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or  flats  (as  in  the  key  of  C  major)  are  said 
to  be  natural,  or  in  their  original  and  ordinary 
condition;  and  when  any  note  has  been  modi- 
fled  by  the  use  of  a  J  or  ()  (whether  placed  at 
the  clef  or  occurring  as  an  occidental),  such 
alteration  may  be  revoked  by  prefixing  to  the 
note  the  sign  Q,  This  sign  is  called  a  nat- 
ural, because  iV  restores  to  the  altered  note 
Its  original  character.  'The  natural  is  also  of 
service  in  cases  where  a  change  of  key  takes 
place,  where  such  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signa- 
ture as  are  no  longer  needed  are  revoked  by 
the  substitution  of  as  many  naturals.  Double 
sharps  and  double  fiats  are  restored  to  simple 
shaTi«  and  fiats  by  the  signs  t]  It  and  t]  |>. 
See  Flat;  Shabp. 

Natural  Bridse,  arch  of  neat  slie  and  beau- 
ty, carved  or  eroded  in  the  horizontal  strata  of 
Cambro- Silurian  maf^esian  limestone  (Knox 
dolomite)  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.  The  bridge 
is  a  small  remnant  of  the  roof  of  a  former 
cavern,  now  for  the  greater  part  opened  into  a 
gorge,  through  which  Cedar  Creek  flows  to 
James  River.  The  gorge  widens,  and  is  clothed 
with  trees  above  and  below  the  bridge ;  under 
the  arch  the  walls  are  bare  and  vertical,  about 
60  ft.  apart.  The  arch  has  a  thicknws  of 
44  ft  and  a  span  of  from  46  to  60  fL  Ths 
crown  of  the  arch  is  almost  20O  ft.  above  the 
creek,  while  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  236  ft. 
above  the  water.  A  public  road  leads  across 
the  bridge. 

Hatnial  Gu,  form  of  bitumen  that  under 
natural  conditions  exists  as  a  gas  produced  by 
the  decay  of  organic  matters  buried  in  the 
strata  from  which  it  is  tapped.  Before  its  true 
relations  had  been  discovered,  it  was  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  localities  as  escap- 
ing from  springs  and  crevices  in  lOcks,  produc- 
ing the  phenomena  of  burning  springs  and  Are 
wells.  Natural  gas  Is  particuTarly  abundant  in 
those  re^ons  that  furnish  petroleum  and  other 
forms  of  bitumen,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
regions  where  metamorphio  or  volcanic  action 
has  not  disturbed  the  crust  of  the  earth.  la 
the  U.  8.  tbe  extreme  E.  point  that  has  furnished 
it  is  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River. 
It  has  been  reported  from  nearly  ever^  county 
in  New  York  State  except  the  Adirondack 
region,  but  it  is  in  the  region  tributary  to  the 
city  of  Bufl'alo  that  large  and  remunerative 
quantities    have    been    obtained.     Throughout 


long  furnished  it,  while  nearly  the  whole  State 
of  Ohio,  N.  and  central  Indiana,  and  central 
Illinois  have  been  prolifie  flelds.  Outside  this 
territory,   lying  In   the   N^  Mississippi   basin. 


it.  On  tbe  Paciflc  slope  it  occurs  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  State  of  California.  Outsida 
the  V.  B.  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  Canada,  haa 
yielded  it  in  quantities  locally  valuable. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  utiliEe  the  gas  was 
made  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  The  gas  was  first 
used,  1824,  from  wells  dug  into  the  rock  stnt» 
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that  underlaid  the  town,  but  Uter  w»1te  were 
drilled.  The  induatry  in  the  Ohio  v&liej'  datea 
from  1838,  when  a.  well  dug  in  Findla?,  Ohio, 
WEia  found  to  yield  sulphurous  water  and  in- 
flammable gaa.  Syitematio  drilling  began  in 
this  region,  1B84,  and  wa«  soon  taken  up  else- 
where, and  from  many  centers  gas  was  con- 
veyed in  pipes  to  cities  and  towns  more  than 
100  m.  distant.  Since  1902  the  Indiana  fields 
have  steadily  declined,  but  the  opening  of  new 
wella  in  Pennsylvania  has  resulted  in  increased 
population,  while  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  In- 
dian Territory  have  become  proliBe.  In  1905 
Louisiana  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  gaa- 
produdng  etate.  The  value  of  natural  gas  con- 
aumed  in  the  U.  8.,  1906,  waa  $41,602,855; 
eatimated  value  of  fuel  diaplaced  by  it,  $49,- 
690,918.  Valve  of  gas  consumed  in  ISIO,  970,- 
766,168;  general  average  price  to  the  consum- 
era,  very  close  to  fourteen  cents  per  1,000  en. 
ft.,  at  a  pressure  of  4  ok.  above  tbe  atmosphere. 
The  eonatituenta  of  average  Pennsylvania,  W. 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  gaa  are:  Marsh 
gaa,  other  hydrocarbona,  nitri^en,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
Ohio  and  Indiana  gaa  aiao  contains  hydrogen 
sulphide;  average  Kansas  gas  la  compoaed  of 
marsh  gaa,  other  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  carbonic  oxide.  Marsh  gas  is 
the  principal  constituent  in  all;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  most  of  W.  Virginia  gas,  80.66  per 
cent;  Ohio  and  Indiana,  93.SO;  Kansas,  93.65. 
Tbe  average  heating  quality  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 
of  Pennsylvania  and  W.  Vir^nia  gaa  is  1,145,- 
000,    againat    coal    gas,   756,000;    water    gas. 


Natural  Hls'tory,  strictly  apeaking,  the  his- 
tory of  universal  nature  or  of  all  natural  ob- 
Jecta,  their  qualities  and  forces,  their  laws  of 
existence,  their  origin,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  man.  The  study  of  tbe  phys- 
ical forces  of  nature  has  been  separated  into 
diatinct  branches  of  science,  under  the  namea 
of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
etc.;  leaving  for  natural  history  proper  tbe  in- 
vestigation of  the  minerals  and  of  tbe  various 
kinds  of   living  things,  both  animal  and  reg- 

Hatnraliza'tlon,  act  of  Investing  an  alien 
with  tbe  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native-born 
citizen  or  subject.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  collective 
and  personal.  A  collective  naturalization  takes 
place  when  a  country  or  state  is  incorporated 
In  another  country  by  gift,  cession,  or  con- 
quest. Personal  naturalization  ia  where  the 
privileges  of  a  subject  or  citizen  are  conferred 
on  an  individual  by  the  licenae  or  lettera  pat- 
ent of  a  sovereign  or  tbe  act  of  a  legialative 
body,  or  are  obtained  under  a  general  law,  on 
the  compliance  of  the  individual  with  preacribed 
conditions.  The  naturalization  law  a  of  the 
U.  S.  provide  that  to  become  naturalized  the 
alien  muat  declare  on  oath  before  a  Circuit  or 
Kstrict  Court  of  the  U.  8.,  or  a  District  or 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territoriea,  or  a  court 
of  record  of  any  of  the  states  having  common* 
law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  a  clerk,  two 
years  at  least  prior  to  bia  admission,  that  it  is 
bona  fide  his  mtwitjon  to  beoome  a  dtlzen  of 
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the  n.  S.,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  atate,  or 
sovereignty  of  wliich  the  alien  may  be  at  the 
time  a  citizen  or  aubject.  Hia  full  admiasion 
to  citizenship  cannot,  however,  take  place  until 
he  haa  resided  witbin  the  U.  S.  for  the  con- 
tinued term  of  five  yeara  next  preceding  his 
admiaaion,  and  one  year  at  least  within  the 
atate  or  territory  where  the  court  ia  held  to 
which  he  makea  application.  In  Great  Britain 
no  general  naturalization  law  was  enacted  un- 
til tbe  year  1844.  Before  that  time  naturaliza- 
tion could  be  effected  only  by  special  act  of 
Parliament.  A  comprehensive  atatvte  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  naturalization  of  aliena  was  en* 
acted  in  1870  (33  Vict.,  eh.  14),  and  this  with 
slight  changes  or  additions  ia  the  law  at  prea- 
ent  in  force.  By  thia  it  is  provided  that  an 
alien  who  haa  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  for  a 
term  of  not  leas  than  five  yeara,  and-tntenda, 
when  naturalized,  to  continue  either  his  resi- 
dence or  hia  aervice,  may  a^ply  to  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  secretanea  of  state  for  » 
certificate  of  naturalization.  In  France  after 
ten  yeara  reaidence  a  foreigner  may  be  at  once 
naturalised  without  preliminary  ceremony;  or, 
after  be  has  obtained  permiaaion  to  become 
domiciled  in  France,  he  ia  entitled  to  letters  of 
declaration  of  naturalization  after  three  yeara' 
reaidence.  In  Germany  a  foreigner  muat  show 
that  be  ia  at  liberty,  under  tbe  laws  of  his  own 
country,  to  change  bis  nationality,  that  he  is 
living  m  Germany  and  has  means  of  livelihood. 
See  Auzn;  Citizen. 

Nat'nral'  Law,  law  which  arises  or  exiats 
not  by  agreement  of  men,  but  in  the  nature  of 
thinga;  that  is,  the  law  which  ia  prescribed  to 
all  men  and  beings  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  by  which  all  creatures  are  governed.  . 
This  law  is  discovered  or  discerned  by  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason,  and  ia  oppoaed  to  those 
lawa  which  are  mere  rules  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  civil  power  of  the  atate  or  by  agreement 
between  nations,  the  latter  being  called  tbe 
positive  law. 


Natural  Sdee'tlon.    See  Etoldtion. 

Hatnral  Theol'osy,  science  treating  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  God  as  these  may 
be  known  from  reaaon  and  nature.  It  inveati- 
gatea  tbe  evidences  of  Hia  being  and  eeeks  to 
determine  His  attributes  and  reiationa  to  the 
world.  The  concluaions  thus  reached  and  aei- 
entifically  e'atabliabed  form  what  ia  termed  ra- 
tional theiam,  or  tbe  doctrine  of  Qpd  aa  ascer- 
tainable apart  from  aupernatural  revelation. 
The  primary  idea  on  which  it  proceeds  ia  that, 
if  there  be  a  God  aa  the  Creator  or  First  Cause 
of  the  universe.  His  existence  and.  character 
must  be  found  irapreased  on  it  and  discoverable 
from  it.  One  of  the  primary  conceptions  of 
science  ia  that  nature  holds  and  presents  In  its 
constitution  and  order  some  record  of  its  origin, 
legible  to  the  reason  of  those  who  study  it. 
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Natural  theology  seeks  to  examine  this  record, 
take  its  testimonj,  and  thus,  if  poasible,  aacend 
through  nature  up  to  nature'i  God.  See  Phi- 
;  Theology. 


Ha'tore  Stnd'y,  branch  or  department  of  the 
American  educational  system;  recently  intro- 
duced SB  a  part  of  regular  achool  worlt,  and 
received  with  general  favor.  Ita  object  is  to 
interest  the  child  in  the  world  about  him,  by 
making  him  more  familiar  with  the  things  he 
oftenest  meets.  Moving  things,  as  birds,  in- 
sects, and  animals,  interest  children  moat,  and 
are  thereftfre  moat  proper  for  nature  study, 
but  they  are  also  the  most  difhcult  to  obtain. 


of  children  into  a.  patch  of  woods  and  explain 
the  various  growths  there  seen,  the  time  spent 
will  be  a  physical  and  mental  advantage  of 
much  Talue.  Where  this  and  other  short  sight- 
seeing trips  are  not  practicable,  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  nature  eindj  may  be  pleasantly  pro- 
moted by  an  exposition  and  explanation  of 
suitable  objects  in  the  classroom.  Cornell 
Univ.  was  the  first  notable  institution  to  or- 
ganize a  system  for  nature  study  in  the 
schools,  and  has  done  much  by  publishing  bints 
and  aids  to  promote  the  worli. 

Manccatia,  or  ITaulcratU  (na'knt-tis),  garri- 
son city  established  by  Psamroetichus  I,  abt. 
665  B.C.,  for  his  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  > 
was  located  at  what  is  now  called  Tell  Nebireh, 
on  a  canal  W.  of  the  Roaetta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  near  Bais,  the  capital  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  and  close  to  the  Libyan  frontier.  Its 
site  was  discovered  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
1883,  and  explored  by  him,  1885-86.  Its  origin 
waa  entirely  Greek.  Naucratis  cbntained  a 
number  of  large  buildings— a  temple  to  Hera, 
another  to  Aphrodite,  a  amall  one  to  the  Di- 
oscuri, the  Fanhellenion,  the  largest  of  all  and 
tbe  Greek  religious  center  of  Egypt,  and,  old- 
est of  all,  a  temple  to  the  Milesian  Apollo,  in 
the  center  of  the  town.  The  discovery  o( 
Naucratia  was  important  in  its  results,  since 
it  threw  light  on  the  earliest  intercourse  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  Naucratian 
specimens  of  Greek  caligraphy  being  among  the 
oldest  known. 

Nanmbarg  (nowm'bSrkh) ,  fortified  town  of 
Prusaian  Saxony;  on  the  Saale,  23  m.  SSW.  of 
Halle.  The  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  German  medieval  archi- 
tecture, was  begun,  1874.  An  annual  children's 
festival  is  celebrated  here,  in  commemoration 
of  tbe  raising  of  the  siege  by  the  Ilusaites  un- 
der ProcopiuB,  said  to  have  taken  place,  July 
28,  1432,  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  children  of  Naumburg.  It  has  active 
manufactures  and  commerce.  Pop.  ( 1900 ) 
23,187. 


HaapliA  (nB'plI-B),  town  of  Greece;  on  tbe 
Gulf  of  Argolia;  S8  m.  SW,  of  Athens.  Its 
three  forts  make  it  the  strongest  maritime 
town  of  Greece.  In  1824-34  it  was  the  seat 
of  tbe  government.     In   antiquity  it  was  the 


Nanaea  (nft'she-a),  sensation  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  which  usually  precedes  vomiting. 
It  may  be  produced  by  certain  drugs,  the  con- 
tinued rotation  or  swinging  of  the  body,  the 
unaccustomed  motion  of  a  vessel  on  the  waves, 
improper  food,  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  in  sen- 
sitive persons  offensive  odors,  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  and  even  moral  impres- 
sions. If  the  sensation  be  excited  by  any 
Bubatance  which  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  best  treatment  is  to  favor  the  act 
of  vomiting  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  wa- 
ter. If  it  depends  on  any  other  of  the  causes 
named,  quiet,  a  horizontal  position,  and  free- 
dom from  all  sources  of  disturbance  are  most 
effectual.     See  VoiOTiKO. 

Mantch  (nBch)  Girls.    See  Batadebe. 

Ifan'tlcol  Al'manac    See  Ephemebis. 

NantQ'Ids,  only  existing  family  of  the  once 
numerous  group  of  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalo- 
poda. The  animal  differs  from  that  of  other 
Cephalopoda  (squids  and  cuttlefieh)  by  having 
numerous  tentacles,  au  eye  formed  on  the  type 
of  the  pinhole  camera  (i.e.,  without  a  lens), 
four  gilts,  and  a  chambered  shell.  This  shell 
is  well  known.    It  is  coiled  in  a  flat  spiral,  and 
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the  interior  is  divided  by  partitions  into  numer- 
ous chambers,  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  a  tubular  structure,  the  siphuncle. 
The  animal  occupies  the  large  outer  chamber. 
The  only  existing  genua  is  Nautilus,  and  of 
the  habita  of  this  almost  nothing  is  known, 
for  while  the  shells — familiar  as  the  "  pearly 
nautilus  " — are  common,  the  animals  are  among 
the  greatest  rarities.  These  snimala  feed  on 
small  crabs.  Fossil  forms  belonging  to  this 
family  are  numerous,  over  2,000  species  being 
described ;  only  six  living  apecies  are  known, 

Havajoa   (nH'vtt-hOz),  members  of  a  tribe  of 
N.  American  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Apache 
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family  Knd  th«  Athftbaacvi  ttoek,  oeenpying  * 
U.rge  rsBervation  in  Arizooa ;  formerly  almOEt 
conatttntl;  at  war  with  the  Mexicans,  and,  tilt 
1M3,  with  American  wbitea;  now  well  advanced 
is  civilization  and  largely  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  raising  live  atock;  numbered  (1000) 
abt.  20^000. 


Naval  ObMiVatoTjr  of  the  Unit'ed  States,  an 
institution  under  the  Kavy  Department  of  the 
U.  S,  located  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1842  as  tne  depot  for  naval  charts 
and  instruments.  The  "  Nautical  Almanac  "  is 
here  compiled.  The  elaborate  equipment  of  the 
observator;  includes  a  2fl-in.  equatorial  tel- 
escope which,  when  installed  in  1874,  was  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Hftvaiino  (nK-vB-re'nO),  fortified  town  of  the 
More*,  Greece,  at  the  B.  extremity  of  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  3  m.  from  Old  Navarino. 
The  bay,  about  3  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  is  shut 
in  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  or  Bphogia, 
where  the  Athenian  Cleon  defeated  the  Spar- 
tana,  425  B.C.  Here,  on  October  20,  1827,  the 
combined  British,  French,' and  'Russian  fleets 
destroyed  the  Turkish -Egyptian  fleet.  Pop. 
abt.  2,000. 

Havatre  (nfi-vBr'),  province  of  Spab,  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro;  area,  4,056 
am.;  pop.  (1900)  307,669;  capital,  Pamplona, 
e  old  kingdom  of  Navarre  (which  originally 
included  also  what  is  now  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Basses -Pyrenees}  succesafuUy  reaiated 
the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  and  remained 
independent  until  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
conquered  it,  1512,  and  annexed  it  to  Ara- 
gon;  it  preserved  many  peculiar  privile^s, 
however,  which  were  not  finally  abolished  un- 
til 1876. 

Have  (nSv),  in  architecture,  a  term  used  to 
designate  in  ^neral  the  principal  hall  of  a 
church  as  distinguished  from  the  choir,  tran- 
septs, chapels,  or  side  aisles.  It  is  also  some- 
times applied  in  secular  architecture  to  large 
and  imposing  halls  of  more  than  usual  length 
and  loftiness,  which  resemble  in  form  and  pro- 
portion the  nave  of  a  church.  The  typical  ar- 
rangement of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  m  Chris- 
tian architecture  was  derived  from  the  Roman 
secular  basilicas.  These  were  halls  with  nave, 
aide  aisles,  a  ?P™'*"  "f  transept,  and  an  apse 
or  tribune.  The  navea,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  arcades  or  colonnadea,  were  lighted  by 
clerestory  windows  -and  covered  with  wooden 
roofs,  sometimes  with  open  trusses,  sometimes 
with  richly  paneled  or  coffered  ceilings.  In 
a  cruciform  church  the  nave  extends  from 
the  front  to  the  transepts,  and  is  commonly 
flanked  by  single  or  double  side  aisles  on 
either  hand. 

Haviga'tioti,  art  of  conducting  a  ship  from 
port  to  port  and  across  the  ocean  with  safety 
and  dispatch,  and,  more  cartioularly,  of  deter- 
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mining  h«r  geographical  position  from  time  to 
time  by  abeervations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Before  going  to  sea,  the  ship  should  bs  fur- 
nished with  charts  of  the  oce&a  to  be  trav- 
ersed; a  sextant  or  octant;  a  compass  fitted 
with  attachments  for  observing  azimuths;  a 
nautical  almanac  for  the  current  year;  a 
chronometer  running  on  mean  time  whose  er- 
ror for  a  given  meridian  (generally  that  of 
Greenwich,  EoglEmd)  and  daily  rate  of  error 
are  known;  a  standard  work  on  practical  navi- 
gation; a  lead  line  marked  tor  taking  sur- 
roundings; and  a  log  line  for  measuring  the 
ship's  speed.  When  the  cargo  is  stowed  and 
the  vessel  otherwise  ready  for  sea  the  local 
devjatioQ  of  her  compass  should  be  determined. 
As  the  ship  stands  out  to  sea  a  departure  is 
taken;  i.e.,  the  ship's  latitude  and  longitude  are 
found  from  the  chart  by  the  bearine  and  dis- 
tance of  one  landmark,  or  from  the  bearing  of 
two  or  more  marks  whose  positions  are  laid 
down  on  it.  As  soon  as  this  departure  is 
taken  the  courte  u  ahaptd  for  the  port  to 
which  the  ship  is  bound,  due  regard  being  had 
for  the  winds,  currents,  and  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion to  be  encountered  by  the  way,  and  from 
this  time  on  the  courses  steered,  the  speed 
of  the  ship,  etc.,  are  duly  noted  in  the  log 

Suppose  the  ship  sails  at  night.  At  or 
about  8  A.U.,  or,  better  still,  when  the  sun 
bears  most  nearly  true  E.,  and  yet  has  risen 
high  enough  to  avoid  the  irregular  refraction 
near  the  norizon,  its  alJtlud«  (angular  dis- 
tance above  the  sea  horiion}  is  measured 
with  the  sextant,  and  the  instant  of  observa- 
tion is  noted  by  the  chronometer.  With  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  departure,  with  the  courses  and 
distances  sailed,  the  former  corrected  for  vari- 
ation, leeway,  and  deviation  to  the  time  of 
the  observation,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  or 
position  by  dead  reekoning,  is  computed  by 
trigonometry.  From  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
observed  (corrected,  aa  all  altitudes  of  the  sun 
taken  at  sea  have  to  be,  for  semidiameter,  par- 
allax, dip,  refraction,  and  the  index  error  of  the 
sextant),  we  have  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun's 
center  aa  aeen  from  the  center  of  the  earth; 
from  The  Navtioal  ^iTnanao  the  sun's  decli- 
nation for  the  instant  of  the  observation  is 
obtained;  and  by  the  dead  reckoning  the  ap- 
proximat:e  latitude.  These  data  give  the  three 
sides  of  the  astronomical  triangle;  and  from 
this  is  computed  one  of  its  angles,  the  hour 
angle  of  the  sun,  the  local  apparent  time, 
winch  is  converted  Into  mean  time  by  the 
application  of  the  equation  of  time  taken 
from  the  almanac;  the  difference  between  the 
local  mean  and  the  chronometer  time  gives  tho 
longitude  by  observation. 

Near  noon  the  observer  again  begins  to  ob- 
serve the  sun,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  altitude  increases,  noting  the  sextant 
reading  at  the  greatest  altitude  attained.  The 
sun  is  said  to  dip  when  the  altitude  b^na  to 
decrease.  The  greatest  altitude  is  assumed  to 
be  that  when  on  the  meridian,  which  is  cor- 
rect within  small  limits.  By  combining  the 
sun's  meridian  altitude  with  its  declination, 
the   declination    of    the   zenith,   which    is   the 
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latitude  of  tha  pMiticm,  is  obtained  The 
ship's  run  worked  from  the  pluw  of  departure 
gives  the  latitude  and  longitudt  by  dead  reck- 
oning; from  the  longitude  bj  the  a.K.  observa- 
tioa  corrected  for  the  ship's  run  to  noon  the 
longitude  by  ob»ervation,  and  from  the  me- 
ridian altitude  the  latitude  by  obtervation  is 
obtained.  Any  difference  between  the  ship's 
position  b,T  observation  and  dead  reckoniag  is 
ascribed  to  ourrent,  and  its  act  and  amount 
are,  respectively,  the  bearing  and  distance  of 
the  position  by  observatioo  from  that  by  dead 
reckoning. 

The  sun,  however,  may  be  obscured  by 
clouds  at  the  time  of  its  crossing  and  merid- 
ian, snd  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  other 
method  than  the  one  given  for  finding  the  lati- 
tude. Appropriate  formulas  have  been  deduced 
for  this  by  considering  in  the  astronomical 
trisngle  the  coaltitude  and  codeclination  (the 
respective  differences  between  a  right  angle  and 
the  altitude  and  declination  angles),  and  the 
hour  angle.  This  last,  at  see,  is  always  some- 
what in  doubt,  but  small  errors  in  the  hour 
angle,  when  the  angle  Itself  is  small,  produce 
but  slight  errors  in  the  latitude;  under  most 
circumstances  good  latitude  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  observations  taken  within  one  hour 
of  the  sun's  transit  over  tha  meridian.  Obser- 
vations of  other  heavenly  bodies  may  be  used 
for  determining  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
error  of  the  compass.  They  are  less  resorted 
to,  however,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing 
clearly  the  horizon  at  night,  this  obscurity 
throwing  some  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  all 
altitudes  measured  after  dark.  The  winds  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  have  a  material  influ- 
ence upon  the  speed  ot  ocean  voyages,  even 
with  modern  steamers.  With  sailjng  vessels 
they  are  most  important,  and  are  truly  said  to 
control  the  mariner  in  his  course;  to  know 
how  to  steer  a  ship  so  as  always  to  make  the 
most  of  them  is  the  perfection  of  navigation. 
The  approaches  to  the  ports  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land  in  their  vicinity  are  described 
in  local  Bailing  Directiont,  which  are  very 
complete  for  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  the 
guides  for  entering  port  and  anchoring. 

Harigation  Lawa,  enactments  by  which  com- 
mercial states  endeavor  to  regulate  navigation 
so  as  to  promote  their  own  (wmmerce.  Such 
lawa  have  existed  among  all  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe  for  many  centuries.  The  navi- 
gation taws  of  England,  so  called,  date  from 
Cromwell's  time.  They  provided  that  no  ship 
should  be  deemed  British  unless  wholly  built 
in  British  dominions,  wholly  owned  by  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  navigated  by  a  British  com- 
mander and  a  crew  of  which  at  least  three 
fourths  were  British  subjects;  that  only  Brit- 
ish ships  should  carry  any  merchandise  from 
one  port  to  another,  where  both  were  in  the 
British  Empire;  and  that  no  goods  which  were 
the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America  should  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  except  in  British  ships  or  in  ahips 
of  the  countries  of  which  the  goods  were  the 
production.  These  laws  are  supposed  to  have 
done  much  to  give  Great  Britain  her  enormous 
commerce;     Since    1849   the  principle  of   free 
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trade  has  caused  them  to  b«  considerably  modi- 
fied. In  theiU.  8.,  Congress  enacted  navigation 
laws,  17S2-S3,  vhich  are  substantially  the  same 
as  the  English  acts  then  in  force,  or,  where  they 
differ,  more  rigorous.  These  statutes  have  not 
been  materially   altered.     See  also  Ihtebna- 

TIONAIi    IaKW, 

H aVlgatoT's  Islaala.   See  Sauoi. 

Ifa'Ty,  a  fleet  or  assemblage  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels; specifically,  the  whole  of  the  war  vessels 
of  a  nation;  the  war  marine  of  a  state.  Na- 
vies have  grown  out  of  either  military  necessi- 
ties or  the  requirements  of  an  ocean  commerce 
obstructed  by  pirates.  Trade  and  navigation 
may  be  aaid  to  be  the  parents  of  navies,  those 
Countries  most  largely  interested  in  the  former 
generally  boaBtlnr  of  the  most  powerful  Beets. 
While  foreign  trade  produces  wealth,  and  at  the 
same  time  trains  a  class  of  men  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  sea,  it  requires  protection  and  as- 
sistance in  return.  This  is  rendered  by  the  mili- 
tary marine,  whose  service  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  commercial.  A  navy  proportioned  to 
the  commercial  tonnage  of  a  country  and  the 
extent  of  its  shore  line  is  the  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive protection  to  the  coasts  and  commerce 
of  that  country.  Since  an  efficient  naval  force 
(unlike  an  army)  cannot  be  improvised,  every 
maritime  state  has  found  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  navy;  and  such  navies  have  ■ 
seldom  lent  themselves  to  the  subversion  of  the 
political  oT^anization  of  the  state.  Besides  the 
ordinary  duties  ot  policing  the  seas  to  keep 
down  piracy  and  of  affording  a  moral  support 
to  ministers  at  foreign  courts  and  merchants  in 
foreign  trade,  navies  are  constantly  engasbl  in 
the  fields  of  science,  and  have  contributed  gen- 
erously to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  and 
the  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  Constitution  of  the  U.  B.  imposes  on 
Congress  the  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining 
a  navy,  and  of  making  rules  for  the  Kovemment 
and  regulation  of  the  naval  forces.  It  declares 
the  President  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  requires  him  to  commis' 
sion  all  officers  of  the  U.  8.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  presides  over  the  Navy  Department, 
and  is  the  duly  constituted  adviser  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  all  questions  relating  to  naval  affain. 
In  his  former  duties  he  is^assisted  by  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  the  chiefs  of  eight  bureaus, 
as  follows:  Equipment,  Yards  and  Docks,  Navi- 
gation, Ordnance,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,  Steam  Engineering,  and 
Construction  and  Repairs. 

Vessels  are  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  under  direction  of  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows :  First  rates,  after  the  states  of  tlie 
Union;  second  rates,  after  cities;  third  rates, 
after  important  events  or  names  connected 
with  the  naval  history  of  the  U.  S.;  fourth 
rates,  after  lakes  and  rivers  of  U.  B.'  Modem 
warships  include  the  following  types:  Armored 
vessels  for  the  line  of  battle  and  for  coast 
service,  armored  cruisers, .  rams,  protected 
cruisers,  unarmored  cruisers  and  auxiliaries, 
gun  vessels,  gunboats,  torpedo  vessels,  torpedo 
catchers,  torpedo  boats,  and  varioua  vessels  for 
harbor   service.     The   following   table  gives  a 


compariBon  of  the  eea  strength  of  the  principal  I  olives  in  abundance  and  of  superior  quality, 
naval  powen,  Decembtr  1,  1611:  |  Naxoe,  on  the  NW.  coast,  is  the  capital.    There 
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A  com^arisoD  of  the  naval  ezpendituKS  of 
the  principal  naval  powers  for  tne  jear  1912 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 

En^ud S31«,08S,101   ' 

Fniwi. 80,371.100 

Qenouy 107,333,000 

Jtpu 4Z,eM430 

Itrtr H,47S,SE3 

RiMbi 88,e33,04S 

Unitsd  ButB lSe,«M,EOe 

Id  effectivB  force  the  U.  S.  navy  was  in  1SS6 
rated  as  nineteeath  amoii^  the  nations.  Thus 
the  V.  B.  followed  Japaa,  Turkey,  Greece,  Braiil, 
Chile,  and  Portugal.  In  1S96,  counting  aa  ef- 
fective the  vessels  built  and  building,  the  U.  8. 
took  rank  as  fifth,  in  this  order :  Qreat  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  U.  B.  On  December  1, 
1911,  the  relative  order  of  warship  tonnage  of 
the  largest  of  tin  world's  navies  was  as  fol- 


Onat  Britain. 
Oarmsiu'- 

luir.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Aiutrlik 


Among  the  notable  scientiSc  undertakinni  of 
the  navy  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  mentionea  the 
U.  8.  Exploring  Expedition  and  that  to  Japan, 
the  interoceanic  canal  surveys,  Arctic  voyages, 
and  those  for  deep-eea  soundings,  the  Pacific  ex- 
plorations for  hidden  dangers,  and  the  distant 
voyage  of  the  Sicatara  (which,  like  that  of 
Capt.  Cook  to  Otaheite  iu  1769,  wm  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus). Besides  these  the  cruise  of  the  Atlantic 
squadron  around  the  world,  1907-9,  is  notable. 

Mavy  Taid.    See  Docks  *sd  Dockyabds. 

Haz'os,  island  of  Greece;  largest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Cyclades;  20  m.  long  and  14  in. 
broad.  It  is  high  and  mountainous,  but  con- 
tains many  beautiful,  well-watered,  and  fertile 
valleys,  which  produce  wheat,  wine,  figs,  and 


was  a  Duchy  of  Naxos,  which  lasted  (from  1208 
A.D.)  360  years,  giving  place  to  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, 1566.    Pop.  abt  16,000. 

Haiare'ana    See  HxjiDMAKa. 

Haiaiene  (nSz-ft-ren'),  term  employed  in 
several  significations  in  the  New  Testament  and. 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  Aa  first  used  (Uatt. 
ii,  23)  it  is  applied  to  Christ's  residence  at  Nas- 
areth  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  that  "  he 
shall  be  called  a  Naiarene  ;  but  as  no  such 
passage  occun  teztually  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  term  has  been  referred  to  the  Nazarites,  or 
to  Netter,  "  the  Branch "  ( Isa.  xi,  1 )  ;  or 
rather,  it  expresses  reproach,  Nazareth  being  a 
proverbially  contemptible  place   (John  i,  46). 

nu'sretli,  village  of  Palestine;  iu  the  an- 
cient district  of  Galilee;  70  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem; 
celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  Annunciatitm  and 
the  abode  of  Christ  during  most  of  his  life. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  erected  a  church  on 
the  spot  where  the  angel  came  to  Uary  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Greela 
a  church  on  another  spot  where  the  event  took 
place,  according  to  their  belief.  Chapels  have 
also  been  built  over  Joseph's  workshop  and  over 
Christ's  table  where  he  used  to  eat  with  his  dis- 
ciples.   The  village  is  in  a  little  valley  about  a 


ITazareth,  borough  in  Northampton  Co.,  Vb^% 
7  m.  NW.  of  Eaiton;  esUblished  1740  by 
George  Whitefleld  as  the  site  for  a  school  for 
n^Toes;  abandoned  by  him  and  purchased  by 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who  established  a  settlement 
for  Moravians,  1743;  contains  the  Whitefleld 
House,  erected  1740,  now  belonging  to  the  Mo- 
ravian Historical  Society,  and  having  a  valu- 
able library  and  collection  of  Moravian  antiqui- 
ties; Nazareth  Ball,  the  Moravian  military 
boarding  school  for  boys,  founded  1786;  board 
of  trade,  organized  1377;  fair  grounds  of  the 
Northampton     County     Agricultural    Society; 

lanufactories   of  seamless  underwear  and   ho- 
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Kbatain  from  wine,  strong  drink,  including  daU 
and  palm  wine,  and  everything  that  is  made  of 
the  vine,  to  let  the  hair  grow,  and  to  touch  no 
dead  body.  Naaaritism  is  older  than  the  time 
of  Moaes  (Num.  vi,  2).  The  vow  might  be  either 
for  a,  apeeified  time  or  for  life.  Samson  and 
Samuel  were  Nazarites  for  life,  and  so  was  John 
the  Baptist. 

Neal  (nel),  Daniel,  1678-1743;  English  his- 
torian; b.  IJondon;  was  an  Independent  minis- 
ter there;  principal  work,  "History  of  the 
Puritans." 

Neander(na-an'derl,Jobann  Angnst Wilhelm, 
real  name,  David  Menoel,  1789-1850;  Ger- 
man church  historian;  h.  QOttingen  of  Jewish 
parents;  under  the  influence  of  Schleiermach- 
er's  "DiscourseB  on  Religion,"  became,  1806, 
a  convert  to  Christianity;  began,  1811,  to  lec- 
ture in  Heidelberg,  and,  1912,  became  Prof,  of 
Church  History  at  Berlin.  His  reputation 
mainly  rests  on  the  "  General  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,"  from  the  close 
of  the  apoatolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Basel  in 
1431.  His  numerous  other  works  comprise  a 
"  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age,"  and  a  "  Lite  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  in  refutation  of  Strauss. 

Neaichns  (nS-Br'kQs),  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  commanded  the  fleet  dur- 
ing tlie  Indian  expedition,  and  conducted  it  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris.  Of  his  voyage  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count, IlafiilirAinrT,  of  which  the  substance  is  in 
Arrian'a  "  Indies." 


the  Egyptian  Thoth  and  tbe  Greek  Hermes. 
His  greatest  temple  was  at  Borsippa  (Birs- 
Nimrud). 

Nebo,  mountain  of  E.  Palestine,  "  over 
against  Jericho "  (Deut.  xutii,  49) ,  identi- 
fied, 187G,  by  Prof.  John  A.  Paine,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Palestine  Exploration  Society,  with  Jebel 
Nehba,  5  a.  SW.  of  Heshbon.  It  is  2,085  ft. 
high.  There  was  also  a  city  of  the  same  name 
(Num.  xxxii,  3)    in  the  immediate   neighbor- 

NebiBS^  (from  Indian,  literally  "shallow 
water,"  or  "water  valley"),  popular  name, 
Blackwateb  StatI;  stat«  flower,  golden  rod; 
state  in  the  N.  central  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican union;  bounded  N.  by  8.  DakoU;  E.  by 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Missouri  River;  S.  by  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado; W.  by  Colorado  and  Wvoming:  extreme 
length  E.  to  W.  420  m.:  N.  to'S.  208  m.;  area, 
77,520  aq.  m.;  pop.  (1910  census)  1,102,814; 
principal  cities  and  towns,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
(capital),  S.  Omaha,  Beatrice.  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska  City,  Fremont,  Hastings,  Kearney. 

The  surface  is  gently  roiling  in  the  E.,  but 
along  the  W.  boundary  exceeding  4,000  ft.; 
highest  point  in  state,'  Scott's  Bluff,  a  little 
to  the  S-  of  the  point  where  the  N,  fork  of  the 
Platte  enters  the  state;  principal  rivers,  be- 
sides the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  formed  by  two 
branches,  and  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
state,  the  Niobrara,  in  the  extreme  NT,  an  afflu- 


ent of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Republican,  & 
tributary  of  the  Kansas,  draining  the  8.  and 
SW.     The  mean  annual  temperature  is  4S.30- 


less  than  IE  in.,  rendering  irrigation  neces- 
sary. The  chief  mineral  products  are  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  gypsum,  lignite  coal,  potter's 
and  otiier  clays,  and  salt,  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion; total  value  products  (1910)  $1,S52,7B4. 
Soil  unusually  ricli.  covering  the  state  to  a 
depth  of  al>out  200  ft.;  subsoils  equally  rich, 
and     fertilization     almost     unnecessary     any- 


where; failure  of  crops  due  solely  to  lack  of 
water,  especial Ijr  in  the  W.,  where  dronebts 
occur.  Production  of  principal  crops  [  1911 ) : 
Com,  156,925,000  bu. ;  wheat,  41,574,000  hu.i 
oats,  34,750,000  bu.;  barley,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat also  important  crops;  flaxseed,  potatoes, 
and  hay;  value  of  live  stock  (1911},  t21S,24l,- 
000,  The  sugar  beet  is  cultivated  extensively, 
orchard  fruits  are  raised  in  large  quantities, 
and  dairying  is  an  important  industry.  Most 
important  manufacturing  industries:  Smelting 
at  Omaha;  pork  packing  at  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
and  Nebraska  City;  distilling  and  brewing  at 
Omaha  and  Nebraska  City;  limestone  quarry- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  at  Nor- 
folk and  Grand  Island;  linseed  oil  at  Omaha; 
cotton  goods  at  Kearney;  Qour  and  starch  at 
Nebraska  City;  railroad  cars  at  Omaha  and 
near  Lincoln,  and  farming  implements  In  sev- 
eral places;  "factory-system"  plants  (1909)', 
2^00;  capital  employed,  C99,001,000. 

Principal  educational  institutions:  Belleville 
College  (Presbyterian);  Cotner  Univ.  (Chris- 
tian), Bethany;  Union  College  (Seventh-day 
Adventists) .  College  View ;  Doane  College 
(Congregationalist),  Crete;  Grand  Island  Col- 
lege (Baptist)  ;  Hastings  College  (Prcaby- 
terian)  ;  University  of  Nebraska  (state),  Lin- 
coln ;  CrpiRhton  Univ.  ( Roman  Catholic) , 
Omaha;  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  University  Place;  York  College 
(Union  Baptist),  York;  industrial  schools  for 
Indian  youth  at  Genoa,  Omaha  Agency,  and 
Santee;  eleven  training  schools  for  nurses;  in- 
dustrial and  reform  schools  at  Geneva,  Kear- 
ney, and  Milford;  State  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Omaha;  Nebraska  Injtitute 
for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City.  ,  -  . 
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The  S.  part  ot  the  state  was  visited  by  Coro- 
nado  M  «arly  as  1541,  and  by  Father  Mar- 
quette, who  mapped  out  the  Platte  and  Mia- 
■cmri,  1673.  The  fur-trading  periods,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which  the  Nebraska  country 
eerred  as  trading  ground,  may  be  divided  as 
followi:  French,  1634-1793;  British,  1763- 
1816;  American,  1816-34.  From  1803  to  1854 
the  tract  was  uothing  in  fact  but  Indian  coun- 
try, known  On  the  statute  books  as  Louisiana 
Territory,  1806,  or  the  Territory  of  Missouri, 
1812.  In  1810  the  American  Fur  company 
located  a  trading  post  at  Bellevue,  on  the  nigh 
bluffs  just  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River. 
The  U.  S.  Govt  established  Fort  Atkinson, 
afterwards  called  Fort  Calhoun,  1820.  It  was 
abandoned,  1828.  The  Mormons  removed  from 
Illinois,  1848,  and  had  "winter  quarters"  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Omaha.  Nearly  all  of  them 
shortly  made  their  way  beyond  the  mountains 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  next  great  movement 
of  population  to  the  West,  that  of  the  gold 
hunters,  beginning,  1849,  gave  to  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  ita  flrst  towns,  and  Nebraska 
City  and  Plattsmouth  had  become  towns  of 
some  size  when  the  lands  were  formally  thrown 
open  to  settlers.  The  first  organization  of  the 
country  by  the  famous  Kansas -Nebraska  Bill, 
1804,  made  one  territory  of  all  the  region  be- 
tween parallel  40°,  the  summit  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  the  Canada  line,  and  the  Missouri 
River.  Under  the  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, 1854-67,  the  capital  was  at  Omaha. 
With  statehood,  1867,  came  also  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  a  change  of  the  capital  to 
.  Lincoln. 

Kebraslca,  Univvt'Blty  of,  nonsectarian,  co- 
educational institute  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  found- 
ed, 1869,  by  act  of  the  legislature;  had 
(IDIO)  over  260  professors  and  iostructoTS, 
over  3,000  studenta  in  all  departments;  has 
90,000  volumes  in  its  libraries,  a  museum, 
grounds  and  buildings  valued  (IQIO)  at  <!,- 
600,000,  scientific  apparatus  at  |263,800,  pro- 
ductive funds  aggregating  $672,272,  and  an 
average  income  of  9606,403.  The  university 
comprises  the  Graduate  School,  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Teachers'  College,  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture,  Kngineering,  Law,  and 
Medicine;  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  and  Agriculture  (a  secondary  school), 
and  the  Summer  Session.  Most  of  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  department  is  done  on  the 
university  farm  of  320  acres,  situated  2j  m. 
NE.  of  the  city  campus.  The  last  two  years' 
work  of  the  -Medical  College  is  given  in  the 
Medical  Coll^fe  building  at  Omaha. 

Hcbocbadnes'ui,  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon,  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar, 
founder  of  the  empire;  was  of  marriageable 
age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  revolt  against 
Assyria  (626  B.C.),  at  which  time  Amuhia, 
daughter  of  the  Median  king,  was  betrothed  to 
him;  js  supposed  to  hfive  commanded  the  Baby- 
loanian  auxiliaries  in  Cyaxares's  war  against 
Lydia,  and  to  have  brought  the  hostilities  to  a 
close  by  his  mediation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
famous  eclipse  foretold  by  Thales,  610  b.o.  He 
regained  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  from 
tb«  Egyptian  king,  fl05;  subjugated  Syria  and 
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Palestine,  carrying  the  principal  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity in  the  same  year;  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  604;  besieged  Tyre,  598;  completed  the 
reduction  of  Judea,  68B;  destroyed  Tyre  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  086:  invaded  and 
ravaged  Egypt  some  years  later;  rebuilt  in  a 
splendid  manner  all  the  cities  of  upper  Baby- 
lonia; constructed  vast  temples,  aqueducts,  and 
palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  still  testify  to  their 
grandeur.  Of  bis  insanity  and  the  events  pre- 
ceding it  we  have  no  other  account  than  from 
the  Book  of  Daniel. 

Ifcb'nla,  class  of  stellar  matter  having  the 
appearance,  through  an  ordinary  telescope,  of 
a  small,  cloudlike  patch  of  light.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  telescopic  power  usually  converts  this 
appearance  into  a  cluster  of  innumerable  stars, 
besides  bringingto  light  other  nebule  before  in- 
visible.   These  in  turn  yield  to  augmented  mag- 


of  clusters  resolved  from  nebuln,  and  of  nebu- 
la) invisible  to  lower  powers.  Nebuls  proper, 
or  those  which  have  not  been  definitely  re- 
solved, are  found  in  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  firmament,  though  abounding  especially 
near  those  regions  which  have  fewest  stars. 
Scarcely  any  are  found  near  the  Milky  Way, 
and  the  great  mass  of  them  tie  in  the  two  oppo- 
site spaces  farthest  removed  from  this  circle. 
Their  forms  are  various,  and  often  undergo 
strange  changes  as  the  power  of  the  telescope 
with  which  they  are  viewed  is  increased,  so  as 
not  to  be  recognizable  in  some  cases  as  the 
same  objects.  The  spiral  nebulte  are  an  exam- 
ple Of  this  transformation.  They  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  maelstrom  of  stellar  matter,  and 
are  among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
heavens.  There  is  another  class  of  nebulte 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  planetary 
disks,  and  are  hence  called  planetary  nebula^ 
They  are  very  rare.  Some  of  them  present  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  color. 

In  telescopes  of  the  highest  power  some  of 
the  so-catted  planetary  nebule  assume  a  totally 
different  appearance;  and  many  of  them  are 
singularly  complicated  in  structure,  instead  of 
being  simple  globes  of  nebulous  matter,  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  There  are  several  which 
have  perfectly  the  appearance  of  a  ring,  and 
are  called  annular  nebulie.  The  number  of 
these  wonderful  objects  which  have  tieen  recog- 
nized in  all  the  heavens  is  upward  of  6,000. 
The  application  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to 
titcse  objects  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
while  some  nebulee  are  really  clusters  of  stars, 
other  consist  in  the  main  of  gaseous  matter. 
The  former  give  spectra  resembling  the  spectra 
of  stars;  the  latter  give  a  spectrum  of  three 
bright  lines  (occasionally  four),  one  line  oor- 
-    ''-  -  in  position  to  a  line  in  the  spectru~ 


ot  hydrogen,  another  corresponding  to  B  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen. 

Veb'ular  Hypoth'eais,  a  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  stars  and  planets.  The  idea  that  the 
earth  was,  in  some  way,  formed  or  created  by 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  matter  origi- 
nally in  a  cliaotic  state  seems  to  have  tieen  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  our  race,  being  famil- 
iar ev«n  in  prehistoric  times.    The  first  verM 


of  the  Book  of  Oe&eBis  maj  be  clt«d  aa  an  in- 
dication of  this;  bat  it  was  impossible  to  form 
any  eeieatifle  basil  for  such  a  theory  imtil 
after  the  discovery  of  univerBal  KT&^tation. 
Swedenborg  may  be  runrded  as  flnt  to  suggest 
the  modern  theory.  The  accord  of  his  work 
with  recent  ideas,  however,  ww  Sdr*  in  his 
description  of  the  suocvsaion  of  th%  phenomena 
than  m  his  reference  to  the  th^ry  of  gravita- 
tion. Kant  is  generally  regarded  as  the  actual 
founder  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  because  he 
reached  it  both  indui'tively,  by  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  thp  solar  Hyatein,  and  deductively, 
by  showing  bow  gravitation  could  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  system  from 
oebulouB  matter.  He  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  hypothesis  esplains  the  fact  that  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  and  satellites  are  all  very 
nearly  in  the  some  plane,  and  that  the  revolu- 
tions both  around  the  sun  and  on  their  axes 
are  all  in  the  same  direction.  We  now  know 
that  this  is  not  true  of  the  satellitea  of  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  but  Kant  was  not  acquainted 
with  those  bodies. ' 

Herschel  reached  the  same  concluaions  as 
Kant,  but  in  an  entirely  different  way,  viz., 
by  his  telescopic  examination  of  the  nebulte. 
He  found  that  no  sharp  line  could  be  drawn 
between  the  nebulte  properly  so  called,  which 
seemed  to  be  composed  wholly  of  glowing  va- 
por, and  clusters  of  stars.  These  two  classes 
of  bodies  seemed  to  shade  into  each  other  by 
insensible  gradations.  He  therefore  conceived 
that  the  s&rs  are  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  nebulES.  In  later  .days  the  most  eminent 
writer  on  the  subject  Is  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
has  made  the  hypothesis  a  part  of  his  general 
theory  of  evolution,  and  shows  bow  the  process 
by  which  nebulous  matter  condensed  into  plan- 
ets was'analogoUB  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
generation  and  growth  of  animals,  nnd  in  the 
whole  tendency  of  progessive  natural  ehangea. 

ITecho  (nfi'kS),  In  the  Bible  called  Phakaoh 
Necho  and  in  the  bieroglyphics  Neeu,  King 
of  Egypt;  belonged,  according  to  Herodotus,  to 
the  twenty-sixth  dynas^;  a  son  and  successor 
of  Psammetichus  I,  and  reigned,  according  to 
Rawlinson,  610-694  B.a.  Be  defeated  Josiah, 
King  ot  Judah  at  Megiddo,  608  B.C.,  having 
landed  in  Syria  with  a  great  amuunent  and 
penetrated  into  Babylon,  but  was  afterwards 
routed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish,  SOS 
B.C..  and  lost  all  his  conquests.  A  canal  con- 
necting the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf  was 
commenced  by  him,  and  by  bis  aid  the  Phceni- 
cians  undertook  a  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

Neck'ar,  river  of  Germany;  rising  in  the 
Schwarzwald  Mountains,  on  the  frontier  of 
WUrtemberg  and  Baden;  flows  with  a  tortuous 
course  of  210  m.  through  a  beautiful  tract  of 
land  between  low,  vineclad  hills,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  at  Mannheim;  receives  from  the  left  the 
Enz  and  from  the  right  the  Jaxt,  but  it  is 
shallow  and  difficult  of  navigation. 

Heckn',  Jacqnei,  1732-1604;  French  states- 
man; b.  Geneva,  Switzerland;  went  to  Paris, 
1747,  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house;  estab- 
lished afterwards  a  business  of  his  own,  and 
acquired  a  large  fortune;   married,  1764,  Su- 
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sanne  Cnrchod,  who  established  a  famous 
salon;  retired  from  business  and  became  syndic 
or  director  in  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany; auitsequently  was  the  diplomatic  repre> 
sentativB  of  Geneva  in  Paris.  A  eulogy  on 
Colbert,  and  an  essay  on  the  Com  Laws  gave 
him  great  authority  in  financial  matters. 
Necker  was  director  of  the  treasury,  1776-77, 
and  director  general  of  the  finances,  1777-81, 
when,  having  offended  the  queen  by  thwarting 
her  wishes,  and  having  published  a  report  on 
the  financial  affairs  of  France  which  displeased 
the  court  and  the  prime  minister,  be  was  dis- 
missed. He  had  greatly  improved  the  financial 
condition  in  some  respects,  had  made  taxa- 
tion more  equitable,  and  restored  public  confi- 
dence, but  bis  persistent  borrowing  increaaed 
the  public  debt  From  1781  to  1787  he  resided 
on  the  estate  of  Coppet  near  Geneva,  and  then 
wrote  "  Un  the  Administration  of  the  Fi- 
nances." He  returned  to  Paris,  1787,  but  was 
soon  banished  for  an  attack  on  the  financial 
policy  of  Calonne.  Financial  matters  having 
reached  a  crisis,  Necker  was  recalled,  1788, 
and  made  Comptroller  General  and  Minister  of 
State.  He  was  regarded  as  the  savior  of 
France,  and  when,  1789,  the  king  once  more 
dismissed  him  because  he  bad  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  royal  measure  by  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Third  Estate  as  a  national  as- 
sembly was  to  be  annihilated,  Paris  rose  in 
insurrection,  and  be  soon  returned  in  triumph. 
Having  failed  as  a  statesman,  and  having  lost 
popularity  as  a  financial  authority,  he  resigned, 
September  4,  17S0,  and  lived  afterwards  at 
Coppet.  His  daughter,  Anne  Louise  Germaine, 
became  noted  as  an  author. 

Necker  de  Sanssnre',  Adrienne  Albertine, 
1765-184];  French  author;  b.  Geneva,  daugh- 
ter of  a  scholar  under  whom  she  received  a 
brilliant  education;  was  at  one  time  engaged 
to.  the  historian  Gibbon;  married  Jacques 
Necker,  nephew  of  the  famous  minister  ot 
Louis  XVI.  Increasing  deafness  forced  her  to 
abandon  the  distinguiBhed  society  in  which  she 
had  figured  prominently,  and  henceforth  ber 
life  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  ber  chil- 
dren and  to  study.  She  published  several 
worics,  chief  of  which  is  "  Progressive  Educa- 
tion, or  Study  of  the  Course  of  Life,"  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy. 

Hec'romaucy.    See  Maoig. 

HecTD'ais,  death  of  a  lar^  piece  of  bone  or 
of  a  wbole  bone  in  the  living  subject,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  cories,  the  ulceration  or  molec- 
ular death  of  bone.  Necrosis  may  result  from 
injury,  phosphorus  poisoning,  etc.  It  almost 
always  calls  for  surgical  interference  for  its 
complete  cure.  In  all  cases  a  generous  diet, 
with  tonics,  is  called  for.  The  term  necrosis 
is  also  used  to  designate  a  variety  of  destruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  soft  parts,  of  which  cheesy 
degeneration  or  caseation  and  gangrene  are 
types.    See  Cabies. 

Hectan'ebo   I,   first   king   ot   the   thirtleUi 


many  monuments  and  buildings.     The  extant 
evidence  points  to  this  as  a  biilUast  aeuon  in 
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Egyptian  history.  Greek  influence  was  felt  in 
•11  departments  of  life,  and  tlie  warlike  oper- 
ationB  of  the  period  were  carried  on  largely  by 
tlie  aid  of  Greek  meicenaiiea. 

Hectanebo  n,  last  native  king  of  Egypt; 
reigned,  3S1-349  B.C.  Ochus,  the  PerBian  kin^, 
marched  to  Peluaium  and  tbenoe  to  MempbiH 
after  baTing  defeated  the  allied  forces  of 
Cyprus,  Pheenicia,  and  Egypt.  Seeing  the  fu- 
tility of  further  resistance,  Nectanebo  II  gath- 
ered what  valuables  he  could  and  fled,  probably 
to  Ethiopia,  some  say  to  Macedou.  The  Per- 
sian rule,  which  succeeded,  gave  place,  332 
B.C.,  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Nec'tai,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  the 
bevera^  of  the  gods,  deecril>ed  as  a  red  wine, 
imparting  health,  vigor,  youth,  and  beauty  to 
all  who  orank  it. 

Nectarine  (nek't6r-In),  tree  and  its  fruit,  dif- 
fering from  the  peach,  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, mainly  in  having  a  smooth  skin  in- 
stead of  a  downy  one.  The  nectarine  is  much 
grown  in  California,  and  can  be  grpyfu  wher- 
ever the  peach  thrives. 

Ifed'jed,  or  Hejd  (Arabian,  "  elevated  land  "), 
term  used  by  Arabs  in  connection  with  other 
names,  as  Nedjed-el-Hedjai,  or  Nedjed-el- 
Oman;  also  applied  by  geographers  to  a  por- 
tion of  N.  and  central  Arabia,  at  one  time  a 
Wahabita  kingdom  of  considerable  strenf^h. 
Tbe  Wahabis  overpowered  the  native  tribes 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
erected  a  kingdom  which  included  Mecca;  were 
in  turn  overpowered  by  the  Egyptians,  181S; 
and  again  secured  independence;  chief  towns, 


Nee'dle,  slender  steel  instrument,  pointed  at 
one  end  and  with  an  eye  at  the  other,  used  for 
carrying  the  thread  in  sewing.  Among  unciv- 
ilized people,  at  a  very  early  period,  rude  at- 
tempts were  made  to  form  needles  or  bodkins 
of  bone  and  ivory,  by  means  of  which  their 
garments  might  be  stitched  together;  but 
among  the  more  refined  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  the  Chinese,  Hindus,  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
and  Hebrews,  fine  needles  must  have  been  in 
common  use,  Pliny  mentions  needles  of  bronze 
for  scwins  and  knitting  as  being  in  use  in  his 
day,  and  Targe  bronze  needles  have  been  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  must  have  been  made 
four  thousand  years  ago.  The  Spanish  or  steel 
needle  was  introduced  into  England  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  tbe  process  by 
which  it  was  made  was  kept  secret,  and  the 
art  was  unknown  till  1850,  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  Christopher  Qreening  at  Long  Cren- 
den  in  Buckinghamshire.  Great  improvements 
have  since  been  introduced  in  needle  making; 
and  the  "  fine  steel  needles "  of  that  period 
bear  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  tbe  delicate  and 
highly  tempered  needles  of  tbe  present  time. 
The  principal  kinds  are :  ( 1 )  The  sewing 
needle,  used  b^  hand,  which  is  a  small  piece  of 
steel  wire  pointed  at  one  end  and  pierced  at 
the  other  so  as  to  receive  the  thread.  (2) 
Needlei  used  by  hand  in  knitting,  crocheting. 
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etc.  The  former  are  straight,  slender  rods 
with  rounded  ends,  while  the  latter  have  a 
hook  at  one  end.  (3)  Needles  used  in  knit- 
ting machines  and  sewing  machines;  they  are 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  forms. 

Vcedle  Oan,  form  of  breech -loading  small 
arms,  for  a  long  time  the  regulation  weapon  of 
the  German  inlantry.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Nicolaus  Dreyse,  Its  efficiency  was  demon- 
strated in  the  War  of  1866  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  The  cartridge  is  exploded  by 
means  of  a  needle  thrust  into  the  detonating 
mass  along  the  bore  of  the  piece. 

needles.  The,  cluster  of  five  pyramidal  rocks 
in  tbe  English  Channel,  oS  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Isle  ofWight.  In  lIBi  the  prineipal 
one,  120  ft.  high,  fell  and  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  only  three  now  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable height  above  the  water. 


itary  to  Viscount  Tannaka,  Japanese  com- 
ioner  of  education,  then  in  Washington, 
ISTZ;  accompanied  him  through  Europe;  and 
on  his  return  to  Japan  founded  and  became 
president  of  Doshisba  College  at  Kyoto. 

Ne  Exeat  (nS  eks'S-ftt),  lAtin,  "let  him  not 
go,"  part  of  the  title  of  a  writ  issued  by  a 
court  to  restrain  a  defendant  in  a  pending  suit 
from  leaving  the  country.  The  full  English 
form  is  "  Ne  exeat  reguo "  ("let  bim  not  go 
out  of  the  kingdom");  the  American,  "No 
exeat  republica.  It  is  directed  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  commands  the  arrest  of  the 
defendant  and  his  detention  until  be  shall  give 
security  not  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction. 

Ifes'atiTe  Qnan'tity,  a  quantity  taken  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  agreed  to 
call  positive.    The  terms  positive  and  negative 


negative  when  taken  in  a  contra)^  sense.  Thus 
if  we  agree  to  call  distance  estimated  to  the 
right  of  some  point  positive,  then  distance  es- 
timated  to    the    left    of   that    point    will    be 

Neg^gence,  in  law,  primarily  the  want  of 
care,  caution,  attention,  diligence,  skill,  or  dis- 
cretion in  the  performance  of  an  act  by  one 
having  no  positive  intention  to  injure;  and 
secondarily  the  omission  to  perform  a  duty  im- 
posed by  law  for  the  avoidance  of  injury  to 
persons  or  property  of  others.  In  the  civil  law 
negligence  is  classed  as  slight,  ordinary,  and 
gross ;  the  first  being  the  want  of  great  care 
and  diligence,  the  second  the  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  diligence,  end  tbe  last  tbe  want  of 
even  slight  care  and  diligence.  This  classifica- 
tion ia  useful,  but  its  propriety  has  often  been 
denied  by  common-law  pudges.  In  general, 
any  person  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  exercise 
of  his  rights,  or  failing  in  due  time  and  man- 
ner or  with  due  care  to  perform  a  duty,  where- 
W  another  person  sustains  injury,  is  respon- 
sible to  the  party  injured  for  the  consequent 
damage.     The  chief  qualification  of  this  doo- 
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trine  ia  that  the  party  complaining  of  the 
injury  muat  not  himself  have  contributed  to 
it  by  his  own  wrongfnl  or  willful  act, 
own  want  of  ordinary  care;  and  thi 
contributory  n^ligence  imputes  to  one  wno  is 
under  natural  or  legal  guardianship  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guardian. 

Corporations  (m  well  as  persors  are  liable 
for  negligence,  and  municipal  corporations  as 
well  as  othera,  with  this  restriction,  that  an 
exercise  of  their  legislative  authority  is  not 
imputable  as  negligence.  Public  officers  are  in 
general  liable  for  their  negligence,  except  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  or  state,  any  offi- 
cers while  acting  in  a  legislative  capacity,  and 
judicial  officers  and  others  exercising  a  discre 
tionary  authority,  and  where  the  negligence  is 
predicated  of  their  discretionary  acts.  Where 
n^ligence  results  in  the  death  of  a  human 
bein^  the  common  law  gives  no  rera^;  but 
this  has  be«n  supplied  by  statutes  in  E^land 
and  the  U.  S.,  the  remedy  being  given  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parent,  husband,  wife,  child, 
or  estate  of  the  person  killed. 

Hogo'tiable  In'stnunents,  written  contracts 
which  are  transferable  by  indorsement  or  de- 
livery, so  that  the  transferee  can  enforce  them 
in  bis  own  name,  and  free  from  any  equities 
against  prior  hotdecB,  provided  he  takes  them 
before  maturity,  for  value  and  without  notice 
of  any  defect.  In  these  respects  they  differ 
from  an  ordinary  evidence  of  liability.  An 
assignee  of  such  a  claim  cannot  maintain  a 
suit  on  it  in  his  own  name  at  common  law; 
the  assignment  does  not  bind  the  debtor  until 
notice  thereof  is  given  to  him,  and  the  assignee 
gets  no  better  title  than  that  of  his  assignor. 
If  negotiable  paper  is  payable  to  order,  it  is 
regularly  transferable  by  indorsement — that  is, 
by  the  payee's  writing  and  signing  on  the  back 
of  the  instrument  a  direction  for  its  payment 
to  his  transferee,  followed  by  delivery.  If  it  is 
payable  to  bearer,  it  is  transferable  by  deliv- 
ery only.  Even  if  the  paper  is  payable  to 
order,  its  transfer  I7  the  payee,  without  in- 
dorsement,  will  pass  all  his  interest  in  it,  and 
will  give  the  transferee  the  right  to  compel  an 
indorsement.  By  statute,  in  many  of  the  U.  S., 
he  can  maintain  a  suit  in  his  own  name  on 
the  paper,  although  only  an  aHsignee.  In  such 
case,  however,  even  when  a  purchaser  without 
notice,  he  geta  no  better  title,  until  he  obtains 
an  indorsement,  than  his  transferrer  had ;  so 
that  if  the  paper  becomes  due,  or  he  has  notice 
of  equities  before  the  indorsement,  he  will  be 
subject  to  ntl  the  defenses  that  existed  against 
his  transferrer. 

Negotiable  paper  ordinarily  takes  the  form 
of  a  bill  of  eschan^,  a  check,  or  a  promissory 
note,  but  is  not  limited  to  these.  Corporate 
bonds  are  treated  in  almost  every  jurisdiction 
as  n(^[otiabIe,  if,  containing  the  words  of  nego- 
tiability, they  are  issued  as  marketable  securi- 
ties, and  are  r^^rded  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity as  such.    See  Fbomigbobt  Note. 


the  Philippines  are  the  typical  N^rillos.   Thty 
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the  negroes.     The  features  of  most 
decidedly  African  cast,  but  their  languages 
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If«SrUlos  (nB'gr«I'y03s) ,  or  Negritos  [ni-gri'- 
black  or  negro- resembling  peoplet 


of  the  Pacific  area.  Some  of  the  hillmen  _. 
Farther  India,  and  possibly  the  Andaman  Is- 
landers, are  of  this  stock.    The  wild  men  of 


clearly  not  African.  The  skin  is  i 
perfectly  black.  It  seems  generally  admitted 
that  the  straight  hair  and  less  imiform  features 
of  the  black  Australian  natives,  with  their 
peculiarities  of  language,  separate  Aem  from 
the  true  Negrillo  stock. . 

Ne'gro,  name  properly  applied  to  the  races 
inhabiting  Africa,  principally  between  lat.  10* 
N,  and  20°  S.,  and  to  their  descendants  in  the 
old  and  new  world.  It  does  not  include  the 
N.  Africans  (the  Egyptians,  Berbers,  Abys- 
Rinians,  Nubians,  etc.),  nor  the  Hottentots  in 
the  S.,  although  in  some  of  the  border  coun- 
tries there  has  been  considerable  intermixture 
of  negro  blood  and  dialects.  The  term  negro, 
therefore,  is  not  a  national  appellation,  but 
denotes  a  type  distinguished  by  certain  phys- 
ical charactera.  The  Egyptians  became  ac- 
quainted with  negroes  abt,  2300  B.C.,  and  rep- 
resented them  on  their  Inonuments  as  early  as 
1600.  The  Greeks  first  knew  them  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  The  typical  negroes  of 
the  Guinea  coasts  are  generally  rude  and  near- 
ly naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  color  and 
ugly  features;  in  the  interior  many  of  the 
tribes  are  fierce  cannibals.  Those  on  the  Slave 
Coast  are  the  moat  d^raded.  The  Kaffirs  of 
S.  Africa  may  also  be  classed  among  n^roes, 
as  Weil  as  the  races  of  Mozambique  and  the 
8.  coast  of  Brazil.  The  skin  of  the  negro  is 
soft  and  silky,  dull  cherry  red  in  the  infant 
and  growing  black  very  soon;  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  whites  principally  in  the  greater 
amount  of  pigment  cells  in  the  re(e  Malpighii, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands. 
The  hair  differs  from  that  of  the  other  races 
=  ~  color  and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form. 

The  skull  is  very  thick  and  solid,  and  so 
flat  that  burdens  are  easily  carried  on  it.  It 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  depressed  forehead, 
prominent  occiput  and  jaws,  and  a  facial  angle 
of  70°  to  65°.  The  stature  of  the  nwro  is 
seldom  8  ft.,  and  rarely  below'Ei.  Negroes  are 
little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  cuta- 
neous affections,  and  fiourish  under  the  fiercest 
heat  and  dampness  of  the  tropics.  The  off- 
spring ot  a  negro  and  white  is  called  a  mulatto ; 
of  a  mulatto  and  white,  a  quadroon;  a  greater 
intermixture  of  white  blood  than  this  can  with 
difliculty  be  distinguished  by  the  ordinaiy  ob- 
server from  a  dark-skinned  white.  The  depor- 
tation of  negroes  from  Africa  to  become  slaves 
in  America  began  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  continued  to  such  an  extent  and 
for  BO  long  a  time  that  it  is  estimated  that  at 
present  there  are  on  the  American  continent 
over  20,000,000  persons  of  negro  ancestry,  about 
one  third  the  number  being  within  the  area  of 
the  U.  S.  The  slaves  were  chiefly  derived  from 
three  sources— the  coast  tribes  about  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  captives  obtained  by  these  from  the 
Mandingoes  and  other  nations  of  the  interior, 
and  from  the  Bantu  tribes  of  the  Kongo  basin 
and  S.  of  it.  The  languages  of  these  mixed 
masses  were  soon  lost,  and  English,  Spanish, 
or  Portuguese  adapted  by  them.  In  spite  of 
the  rigors  to  which  they  were  often  sobjeoted. 
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tbe  rate  of  tlieir  increBse  was  high  and  in 
some  instances  remark&ble,  eu  in  the  slave  pop- 
ulation of  tbe  U.  S.  during  the  twent?  years 
before  tbe  CiTil  War,  when  it  far  aurpaBaed 
that  of  the  whites.    See  Slavery. 

Hegioa  {n&'grOB),  fourth  in  size  of  the  Phil- 
ippine lalandB;  near  the  center  of  the  group; 
somewhat  rectangular  in  form,  140  m.  long 
b;  40  broad;  area,  mainland,  4,839  sq.  m. ; 
with  seventeen  dependent  islands,  4,864;  pop. 
(1003),  comprising  parts  of  Negros  Occidental 
and  Negros  Oriental  provinces,  460,770,  of 
which  21,217  were  claasiQed  aa  wild;  cjipitals, 
Bacolod  and  Dumaguete.  It  has  two  or  three 
active  volcanoes  and  manj  extinct  ones.  The 
atreama  are  little  else  than  mountain  torrents; 
the  interior  ia  heavily  wooded.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Ooyti,  1666,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Negros  Island  because  of  the  number  of  Ne- 
gritoB  seen  by  him,  but,  1848,  Arenas  found 
only  3,475.  The  moat  of  the  inhabitants  are 
>  Viaaya  Ualaya,  now  generally  professing  Chris- 
tianity. 

Ifehemi'ab,  Jewish  Oovemor  of  Judea  under 
the  Persians,  and  cup  bearer  to  King  Arta- 
xeries  I<ongimanus.  He  is  the  author  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  acriptural  book  which 
bears  hia  name,  a  continuation  of  that  of  Ezre,. 
It  gives  the  most  important  events  in  his  life, 
full  accounts  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  ^tea  and 
vralls  of  Jerusalem  under  his  energetic  admin- 
istration (abt.  445  B.O.),  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  Increase  of  tlra  people,  and  lists  of 
Srieata  and  Levitea.  The  daiea  of  his  birth  and 
eatfa  are  unknown. 

Nellglieiiy  or  Hilgiil  (nSl-ger'e)  Hills,  almost 
isolated  group  of  mountains  in  S.  Hindustan, 
covering  an  area  of  700  aq.  m. ;  conaiat  of 
granite,  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  black  soil 
10  ft.  deep,  and  rise  in  the  highest  peak,  Doda- 
betta,  to  the  height  of  8,760  ft.  Their  sidea 
are  covered  with  impenetrable  jungles  of  trop- 
ical foresta,  hot,  unhealthful,  and  swarming 
with  wild  animals;  but  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6,000  ft.  thCT  form  a  table-land  remark- 
able for  ita  healthful  climate. 

ITfiUton  (Qfi-lft-tflA'),  Angnste,  1807-73; 
French  surgeon;  b.  Paris;  Invented  a  remark- 
able method  for  the  immediate  extraction  of 
calculi,  distinct  from  all  the  processes  of  lith- 
otrity;  effected  many  successful  operations; 
was  for  many  years  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  the  Faculty  of  Paris;  became  a  senator  and 
Academician,  and  waa  Louis  Napoleon's  favo- 


Mel'soa,  Horatio  (Viscount  Nelson  of  the 
Nile},  IT58-IB05;  British  admiral;  b.  Bum 
ham  Thorpe,  England;  entered  the  navy  at  age 
of  twelve;  accompanied  Cant.  Phipps's  Arctic 
expedition,  17T3;  served  In  the  E.  Indies,  1776- 
76;  became  post  captain,  1779;  waa  given  com- 
mand of  a  man-of-war,  with  wliich  he  proceeded 
to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua;  took  Fort 
Ban  CarloB  in  the  San  Juan  River;  cruised  in 
the  North  Sea,  17S1-8Z;  served  again  in  the 
W.  IndiM,  1782-87;  was  made  captain  of  the 
Agamemnon,  1793,  and  diepatched  to  the  Medi- 
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terranean;  commanded  a  small  squadron  on 
tbe  coast  of  Corsica  which  cooperated  with 
Faoli,  and  took  Bastia,  May,  1794.  He  aided 
in  the  aiege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  an  eye; 
participated  in  Admiral  Hotham's  victory  over 
the  French  squadron,  March  16,  179S ;  took  tlie 
Island  of  Elba;  blockaded  Leghorn,  April  to 
October,  17B5;  made  commodore,  1796;  distin- 
guished himself  under  Admiral  Jervia  in  the  ' 
naval  victory  over  tbe  Spanish  fleet  oS  Cape' 
St.  Vincent,  February  14,  1707;  rear  admiral, 
April,  1797;  took  part  in  the  blockade  and 
attempted  bombardment  of  Cadia,  May  to  July, 
And  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Santa  Crua, 
Tenerife,  July,  1797,  where  he  lost  his  right 
arm ;  made  a  Knlgbt  of  the  Bath  and  received  a 
pension  of  £1,000.  In  May,  1798,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  off  Tou- 
lon; followed  Napoleon's  expeditim  to  Egypt 
and  destroyed  tbe  French  fleet  at  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir  (generally  called  the  battle  of  the 
Nile ) ,  being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  Au- 
•gust  1,  1T98,  for  which  victory  he  was  made 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  received  an  ad- 
ditional pension  of  £2,000. 

He  aided  the  Kovermnent  of  Naples  in  re- 
sisting the  French  invasion  and  in  recoverina 
the  capital  after  it  bad  been  taken,  but  staineS 
his  reputation  by  violating  the  capitulation 
concluded  June  23,  1709,  and  hanging  Caracci- 
oli,  the  inaurgent  admiral;  waa  made  Duke  of 
Bronte  (Sicily)  by  the  King  of  Naples;  aided 
in  the  siege  of  Malta;  waa  made  vice  admiral, 
1801;  was  second  in  command  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  in  tbe  naval  battleof  Copenhagen,  April  2d 
of  that  year,  for  which  he  was  made  visoount; 
took  command  of  the  squadron  for  the  defense 
of  England  against  the  contamplated  French 
invasion  in  July;  attacked  the  French  flotilla 
ofl'  Boulogne,  August  16th;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Medjterranean  fleet.  May,  1803; 


turned  to  England  in  July;  again  took  com- 
mand of  the  Meditarranean  fleet,  and  inflicted 
a  total  defeat  on  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  squadrons  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  losing 
his  life  in  the  engagement,  October  21,  1806. 
Lord  Nelson  was  ouried  with  mudi  pomp  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Kelton  Siv'er.    See  Bask&tchxwak  Rivkb. 

Remathelmin'thea,  large  group  of  "  worms," 
moat  of  which  are  parasitic,  and  which  from 
their  cylindrical  shape  receive  their  ayatematlc 
name  as  well  as  the  common  terms  of  "  round- 
worms "  and  "  threadworms."  Tbey  may  ba 
recognized  by  their  cylindrical,  unjomted  bod- 
ies. Externally  they  are  covered  by  a  thick 
cuticle,  and  no  traces  of  appendagea  can  be 
found.  They  are  generally  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  AoanthoeephaU,  or  spine-headed 
worms,  and  the  fiemoloda,  or  nematode  worms. 

He'mea,  vullsj  in  Argolis,  Greece,  between 

the  cities  of  Phlius  and  Cleonn;  celebrated  in 
Grecian  story  as  tbe  site  where  Argoa  was 
slain  by  Mercury,  and  where  the  Nemeau  lion 
waa  overcome  by  Hercules.  Nemea  owes  ita 
later  celebrity  entirely  to  the  renown  of  the 
games  held  there.    It  was  merely  t,  stretch  of 
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pasture  land,  measuring  about  4  m.  by  1,  and 
hemmed  in  by  Mta.  Trikaranos,  Apesas,  and 
Tretoa.  On  Mt.  ApesaB,  PeraeuB,  King  of  Ar- 
gos,  had  sacrificed  to  Zeus;  on  Mt.  Trctos  the 
cave  of  the  Nemean  lion  was  anciently  shown, 
with  itfl  double  issue,  a  feature  common  to 
mauf  grottoes  now  visible  on  Mt.  Trettra.  There 
remain  at  Nemea  three  remarkably  slender 
Doric  columns  and  a  heap  of  niins  of  the  Doric 
temple  of  Nemean  Zeus,  under  whose  patronage 
the  oisnnial  games  were  conducted.  The  struc- 
ture, to  judge  by  its  style,  was  erected  only  in 
the  third  century  B.C.,  and  was  early  destroyed, 
presumably  by  an  earthquake.  Neroea  is  now 
a  way  station  20  m.  distant  from  Corinth  on 
the  Pelopouneaian  Rsulway,  but  continues  un- 
inhabited. 

He'mean  Qunes,  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  the  Greeks,  so  calied  from 
Nemea  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  held  every 
second  year.  The  first  one  of  which  the  date 
can  beapprozimately  fixed  occurred  in  the  fifty- 
second  or  fifty-third  Olympiad  (672-665  b.d.). 
The  period  from  one  celebration  to  another  was 
called  a  Nemead.  At  first  only  warriors  and 
their  sons  could  take  part  in  them,  but  they 
were  afterwards  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks, 
The  exercises  constated  of  horse  racing,  running 
in  armor  in  the  stadium,  wrestling,  chariot 
racing,  quoit  and  spear  throwing,  boxing,  arch- 
ery, and  musical  contests.  The  prize  was  at 
first   a   chaplet   of  olive   branches,  afterwards 
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Hemer'tlne,  group  of  low  worms,  almost  ex- 
clusivelv  marine,  in  which  the  usually  flat- 
tened elongate  body  is  without  a  body  cavity, 
the  mouth  is  near  the  anterior  end,  and  the 
usually  sacculated  intestine  tenninates  in  a 
posterior  vent.  In  front,  above  the  mouth,  is 
a  sljtiike  opening  from  which  an  extremely  ex- 
tensile proboscis  can  be  protruded.  This  is  the 
means  by  which  the  worm  obtains  its  food,  the 

froboscis  coiling  around  the  prey.  The  larger 
)rms  live  in  the  mud  of  the  shores,  the  smaller 
ones  swim  freely. 

NemesU'nDB,  Marcus  AnreliuB  Olympins, 
I^tin  poet;  b.  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era;  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Carus,  and  wrote  didactic 
poems  on  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Heni'eais,  in  Oredan  mythology,  a  d&nghter 
of  Night,  though  sometimes  called  a  daughter 
either  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus.  She  was  a 
personification  of  conscience,  waa  especially  the 
avenger  of  family  crimes  and  the  humbler  of 
the  overbearing,  and  was  particularly  wor- 
shiped at  Rhamnus,  Patr«,  and  Cysicus. 

Hemonrs  (n^-mOr'),  Lonia  Charles  Philippe 
Saphaa  d'OrUaua   (Due  de),  1814-96;   French 

K'nce;  b.  Paris;  second  son  of  King  X«uis 
ilippe,  who,  1S31,  prevented  him  from  ac- 
'  cepting  the  Belgian  throne,  after  which  he 
served  in  the  Belgian  eampaien,  and  subse- 
quently in  Algeria.  The  refusal  of  the  Cham- 
ber, 1840,  to  grant  him  500,000  fr.  a  year  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Soult  Cabinet.  He 
shared  the  exile  of  bis  family  in  England, 
1848-71,  when  be  returned  to  Puis.    His  wUe, 


a  prinoesa  of  Saxe-Coburg-Qotha,  died,  1SE7, 
after  bearing  him  two  sons,  the  Comte  d'Eu 
(b.  1S42),  husband  of  the  presumptive  empreos 
of  Braril,  and  the  Due  d'Alencon  (b.  1844),  * 
naval  officer,  and  two  daughters,  the  elder  of 
whom  married,  18T2,  the  Polish  Prince  Ladislas 
Ceartoryski.  After  the  abrogation  of  tbe  de- 
cree of  exile  he  was  restored  to  bis  former 
rank  of  gin^al  do  division  in  the  French  army, 
but  his  name  was  removed  from  the  army  list, 
1886,  according  to  the  law  excluding  from 
military  service  the  members  of  once  reigning 
families  in  France. 

Hoi'nltii^  supposed  author  of  the  "Historia 
Britonum  "  or  "  Eulogium  Britannice,"  a  Latin 
history  of  Britain  from  the  arrival  of  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  gmndson  of  ^neas,  to  65S  a.o. 
According  to  several  passages  of  this  work,  tbe 
writer  was  a  monk  of  Bangor,  Wales,  but  no 
particulars  of  his  career  are  known,  and  it 
is  even  disputed  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
seventh  or  tbe  ninth  century. 

ITe'ocene  Pe'riod,  division  of  geologic  time 
following  the  Eocene  period  and  preceding  the 
Pleistocene;  the  middle  part  of  the  Cenozoic 
era.  The  animals  and  plants  of  this  period 
include  those  regarded  as  the  immediate  an- 
cestors of  existing  species,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  are  identical  with  living  forms. 
The  greatest  differences  are  found  in  the  verte- 
brates, especially  in  tbe  mammals.  The  strata, 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  periods,  are 
characterized  by  the  abundance  ot  take  beds. 

Neocramiiu'rluu,  translation  ot  the  Qer- 
man  term  Jimg^rammatiker,  first  applied  by 
Friedrich  Zamcke  to  the  new  school  of  com- 
parative philologists  which  arose  In  Leipzig  abt. 
1877-78,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  enun- 
ciation of  a  stricter  method  of  historical  tests 

linguistic  research. 

Neo-Lamaiek'lani,  term  introduced  for  that 
school  of  evolutionists  which  believes  with 
Lamarck  that  use  and  disuse  are  important 
(actors  in  the  development  of  new  organs,  but 
which  differs  from  Lamarck  in  admitting  that 
natural  selection  may  also  be  an  efficient  ele- 
ment    in     variation.     See    HwirtT'i'iON ;     Dab- 

He'on,  gaseous  element  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere  in  1808  bv  Prof.  William  Ramsay 
end  Dr.  Morris  W.  Travers,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. In  the  liquefaction  of  large  volumes  of 
argon,  it  was  found  that  when  that  element 
was  allowed  to  enter  a  bulb  cooled  by  liquid 
air  it  formed  a  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
white  solid  appeared  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
liquid.  After  standing  some  time  this  mixture 
was  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  and  fractions 
were  taken  off  from  time  to  time.  The  liquid 
was  the  first  to  evaporate,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
was  removed  before  there  waa  any  change  of 
the  solid.  The  latter  evaporated  more  slowly, 
and  the  last  portion  became  gaseous  only  when 
the  bulb  was  removed  from  the  protecting 
jacket.  An  examination  of  tbe  gas  alter  it  had 
been  sparked  with  oxygen  showed  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  bright-red  lines,  a  bnght-yel- 
low  one,  and  less  conspicuous  green  and  blue 
lines.    The  yellow  line,  although  equal  in  In- 
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tensity  to  the  yellow  lines  of  iodinm,  helinra, 
and  krypton,  vaa  found  to  have  a  different 
ware  length  from  any  of  these.  This  gas  be- 
faaves  in  a  vacuum  tube  differently  from  anj* 
other  known  gases.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  red-hot  ahuniniim  electrodes,  and  the  oolor 
changes  from  a  carmine  red  to  a  brilliant  or- 
ange. 

Heo-FItt'toniam,  philosophical  school  which 
originated  in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ;   was  professedly  founded  on  the 


basis  for  its  dereloproent.  In  a  wider  sense, 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  speculative 
tendency  which  grew  up  in  Alexandria  from 
the  amalgamation  of  Greek  philosophy.  Ori- 
ental tbeoBophy,  and  Jewish  end  Christian 
theology,  and  of  which  the  above-mentioned 
philosophical  school  ia  only  ode  Individual 
manifestation,  while  it  produced  most  remark- 
able intellectual  characters  in  the  moat  differ- 
ent fields  of  speculation. 

Neo'sho  RiVer,  stream  which  rises  in  Uorris 
Co.,  Kan.;  flows  generally  SSE.;  enters  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  joins  the  Arkansas  near 
Fort  Gibson;  is  300  m.  long;  chief  tributary, 
the  Cottonwood,  and  longer  than  the  Neosho 
above  the  junction. 

Hepal  <n&-idir),  independent  state  of  Hindu- 
stan; between  Tibet  and  British  India;  area, 
S4,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  estimated  at  0,000,000; 
capital,  Katmandu.  The  S.  part  of  the  countir 
consists  of  a  belt  of  low  land  covered  widh 
tropical  forests,  which  yield  many  sorts  of 
valuable  timber;  the  climate  is  hot  and  ut- 
terly unhealthful,  and  wild  animals,  such  aa 
elephants,  tigers,  and  leopards,  abound.  From 
this  low  land  the  ^ound  gradually  rises,  first 
into  hills,  where  rice,  maize,  millet,  sugar,  in- 
di^,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  mostly  on  arti- 
ficial terraces  along  the  hillsides;  then  into 
mountains,  in  whose  elevated  valleys  wheat, 
oranges,  walnuts,  grapes,  and  other  kinds  of 
fniitri  are  grown;  ana  then  into  alps,  among 
which  are  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya — 
as,  for  instance,  Mt.  Everest — m  whose  past- 
ures large  herds  of  cattle,  aheep,  and  goats  are 
reared.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  rinc,  and  salt 
have  been  found  and  are  mined;  cotton  cloths 
and  earihenvrare  are  manufactured;  timber, 
hides,  ivory,  fraits,  sheep,  cattle,  and  elephants 
are  exported.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  sev- 
eral tribes,  of  which  the  Gurkhas,  who  are  of 
Bajput  descent  and  faith,  form  the  warrior 
caste  and  hold  the  government,  while  the 
Newars,  who  are  of  Tibetan  origin  and  are 
Buddhists,  make  the  artisans  of  the  country. 

Htpen'tkea.    See  Pitches  Pi^nre. 

Hepheline  (nefe-Un),  ailicste  or  alumina, 
•oda,  and  potash,  crystalllcing  in  the  heuLgonal 
■ystem  and  allied  to  the  feMspars.  It  occurs 
in  volcanic  rocks;  in  some  instances  so  com- 
pletely taking  the  place  of  feldspar  as  to  form 
a  nepneline  rock. 

KepU  (nS'fl).    Bee  Uouion,  Bout  or. 


NEPTUNE 

Ifeph'rits.    See  Jade. 

Kephrl'tis.    See  Bbioht'b  Disease. 

Keph'thys,  Egyptian  goddess,  daughter  of 
Seb  and  Nut  (sky)  and  sister  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Set.  She  ie  usually  represented  as  the 
wife  of  Set,  but  also  as  the  mother,  bv  Osiris, 
of  Anubis,  the  jackal-headed  god  of  tne  d«id. 
She  appears  principally  as  the  companion  of 
Isis,  with  whom  she  is  represented  as  mourn- 
ing the  dead,  being  painted  on  burial  chests  at 
the  head  of  the  chest,  with  wings  extended  for 
the  protection  of  the  departed. 

Hep'igon,  large  lake  In  the  Thunder  Bay 
district  of  Ontario,  Canada;  30  or  40  m.  N.  oif 
Lake  Superior,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by 
Nepigon  Kiver,  emptying  into  Nepigon  Bay  of 
Lake  Superior;  about  70  m.  N.  and  S.  by  BO 
E.  and  W.;  ia  thickly  studded  with  islands, 
and  has  deeply  indented  shores;  is  a  much- 
praised  region  for  summer  hunting,  and  espe- 
cially fishing. 

Nepomuk  (nfl'pO-mCk),  John,  abt  I330-9S; 
a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia;  b.  Fomuk,  Bohemia; 
was  appointed  court  preacher  to  the  Emperor 
Wenceelas,  1378.  In  this  position  he  opposed 
and  reproved  with  undaunted  courage  the  sus- 
piciousness and  cruelty  of  Wenceslas,  who  had 
demanded  that  John  should  reveal  to  him  the 
secret  confessions  of  his  wife,  the  Empress 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria^ 
On  John's  refusal,  he  was  imprisoned,  cruelly 
tortured,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  int4> 
the  Moldau,  1303.  His  body  was  found  and 
buried;  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave; 
legends  gathered  around  his  name;  and,  1729, 
he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  The 
Cathedral  of  Prague  contains  a  mogniflaent 
monument  of  marble  and  silver  to  his  honor. 
His  festival  is  held  on  May  16th. 

Ne'poa,  Cornelius,  Roman  historian  from 
upper  Italy,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known 
but  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Atticus,  Cicero, 
and  Catullus,  and  that  he  lived  between  00  and 
24  B.C.;  wrote  various  works,  all  of  which  have 
been'  lost  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  his 
"  De  vlris  illustribua."  The  extant  lives  of 
Cato  and  Atticus  were  from  the  book,  "  De 
Latinis  historleis."  The  work,  "  De  excellenti- 
bus  ducibus  exterarum  gentium,"  now  con- 
monly  used  as  a  schoolbook,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  first  printed, 
1471,  under  the  name  of  ^milius  ProDus,  an 
obscure  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  but  in  a 
new  edition  of  1660,  Dion  ys!  us  Lambinus 
claimed  the  authorship  of  the  book  for  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  and  identified  it  as  a  part  of  his 
lost  "  De  viris  illustribus." 

Sep'tnne  (Nsptuitus;  called  by  the  Greeks 
PoanDon),  in  mythology,  the  principal  god  of 
the  sea,  and  originally  also  of  the  rivers  and 
springs.  He  was  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
and  a  brother  of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
and  Juno.  After  Jupiter  had  overthrown  his 
father,  the  empire  of  the  sea  fell  by  lot  to 
Neptune.  He  had  power  over  the  clouds  and 
storms,  over  ships  and  mariners,  and  over  all 
other  sea  divinities.    He  was  the  creator  of  the 


horse,  and  the  teacher  of  horsemaiwhip.  The 
wife  of  Neptune  waa  Amphitrite,  bj  nliom  he 
had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben- 
thesioTme.  In  works  of  art  his  embSenm  are 
the  trident,  the  hoiae,  and  the  dolphin. 

Heptnue,  most  distant  known  planet,  the 
eighth  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  omit- 
ting the  asteroids.  Neptune  travels  at  a  mean 
distance  of  about  2,745,998,000  m.  from  the 
Hun.  The  eccentricity  of  bis  orbit  is  leas  than 
that  of  any  other  in  the  solar  syatem  (exclud- 
ing the  asteroids)  save  that  of  Venue.  The 
inclination  of  bis  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  1°  47'.  He  travels  around  the  sun  in 
a  mean  sidereal  period  of  60,126,7200  days,  or 
164  tropical  years  and  226.8  days.  His  diameter 
is  estimated  at  about  37,000  tn.  Hia  volume 
exceeds  the  earth's  about  105  times,  but  his 
density  is  only  0.16  of  that  of  the  earth;  ac- 
cordingly his  mass  only  exceeds  that  of  the 
earth  about  16!  times.  After  Uranus  had  been 
watched  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
was  noticed  that  his  path  was  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  calculations  in  which  the  per- 
turbations produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  duly  taken  into  account.  Bouvart,  1821, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  planet  of  consid- 
erable size  existed  outside  Uranus.  The  Rev. 
T.  J.  Hussey,  of  Hayes,  wrote,  1834,  to  Sir  G. 
B.  Airy,  the  English  astronomer  royal,  sug- 
gesting that  the  external  planet  might  be  de- 
tected by  its  action.  In  October,  1845,  John  C. 
Adams  left  with  Prof.  Airy  a  paper  in  which 
the  place  was  indicated  where  the  new  planet 
would  probably  be  found.  Airy  placed  little 
reliance  on  the  calculations  of  Adams,  and  took 
no  measures  to  verity  tliem. 

In  June,  1846,  Leverrier  published  his  own 
independent  calculation  of  toe  place  of  a  dis- 
turbing planet,  very  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
place  assigned  by  Adams,  IMS.  Prof.  Challis 
searched  for  the  new  planet,  and  actually  saw 
it,  yet  failed  to  recognize  it.  Dr.  Galle,  of 
Berlin,  found  it,  Swtember -23,  1848.  At  least 
one  satellite  attends  on  Neptune,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Laasell,  of  Liverpool,  1847.  It  travels 
around  the  planet  in  a  period  of  6  d.  21  h.  6  m., 
at  a  distance  from  hia  center  equal  to  twelve 
times  his  estimated  radius,  the  maximum  ob- 
served elongation  of  the  satellite  from  Nep- 
tune's center  amounting  to  18". 

Nerbnd'dA,  river  of  central  India,  and  next 
to  the  Indus  the  largest  river  of  India;  rises  in 
lat.  22"  40"  N.  and  Ion.  81°  52'  E.;  crosses  the 
peninsula  with  a  course  of  620  m.,  flowing  a 
little  8.  of  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
bay,  forming  a  targe  estuary.  It  is  narrow  and 
deep,  but  serves  as  a  commercial  highway  only 
for  the  last  90  m.  of  its  course,  on  account  of 
its  rapid  current  and  numerous  waterfalls. 

Nereids  (n6'rfl-Idz),  in  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  the  fifty  daughters  of  the  aea  god 
Kereus,  by  Doris,  his  wife.  They  were  genuine 
Greek  goddesses,  who  lived  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  in  a  grotto  resplendent  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. They  were  friendly  to  mariners  and  often 
acted  as  pilots,  notably  to  the  Argonauts  and 
the  Greek  expedition  against  Troy.  They  were 
represented  in  art  as  beautiful  and  youthful 
maidens,    sometimes,  clothed    and    sometimes 


nude.  They  disported  themselves  on  the  waves 
of  the  sea  along  with  various  'sea  monsteia, 
and  are  often  depicted  riding  on  the  backs  of 
dolphins  or  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
tritons.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Nereids  were  Amphitrite,  Thetis  (the  mother 
of  AcbillesJ,  and  Galatea. 

Hereids,  the  aea  centipedes  of  the  order  of 
annetids.  genua  Nereis,  being  one  of  the  best- 
kn9wn  forms.  They  crawl  and  swim  with  fa- 
cility; some  live  in  crevices  in. rocks  near  the 
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shore,  in  sponges,  corals,  and  deserted  shells 
under  stones;  others  burrow  in  mud  or  sand; 
some  of  the  tropical  species  are  very  large,  and 
vividly  phosphorescent  at  night. 

Neri  (dfi  nk'ri),  Filippo  de'  (English,  St. 
Philip  Neri).  IS15-95;  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  b.  Florence;  was  adopted  by 
a  wealthy  uncle  as  his  heir;  secretly  went  to 
Roma  to  study  theology  and  canon  law;  dis- 
tributed hia  property  to  the  poor,  1538;  de- 
voted himself  to  the  care  of  pilgrims  and  the 
destitute  aufTercrs  in  hospitals,  and  in  that 
work  waB  aaaociated  with  Ignatius  Loyola; 
took  holy  orders,  1551,  and  founded  the  order 
of  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  approved  by  Gregory 
xni  in  1576;  canonized,  1622. 

Ne'ro.    See  Cuudiub. 

Nero,  Lucius  DoTnitinB,  37-68;  Roman  em- 
peror; b.  Antium;  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aben- 
obarbus  and  the  younger  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  Germanicus;  after  the  marriage  of  his 
mother  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  49,  was 
adopted  by  the  latter,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Nero  Claudius  Cssar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
In  63  be  was  married  to  Claudius's  daughter, 
Octavia,  and,  October  12,  64,  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  intrigues  of  his  mother, 
who  kept  Claudius's  son,  Britannicbs,  concealed 
in  the  palace  until  Afranius  Burrhus.prw/ecfus 
prretorio,  had  Nero  elected  emperor  by  the 
prtetorian  guard.  The  principal  events  of  hie 
reign  were  the  long  war  with  the  Parthians, 
Buccessfutly  conducted  by  Domitius  Corbuto; 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  put  down  by  Ves- 
pasian; the  rebellion  in  Britannia  under  Bo- 
adicea.  61,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Faulinus; 
the  conflagration,  July,  84,  by  wliioh  two  thirds 
of  the  city  of  Rome  was  burned  down;  the  re- 
building of  the  cityby  the  emperor  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  especially  the  construction 
of  the  new  imperial  nalace,  the  Aurea  Domue, 
etc.  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius  say  that  Nero 
fired  Rome  himself,  and  it  was  asserted  that. 
while  watching  the  Bamee  from  a  high  tower, 
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he  Atnuaed  himself  with  singing  and  plH.;fing 

the  lyre. 

The  most  grouiicUeSH  BiupicIoDa  ftnd  the  most 
uunatuTB!  jeaiouHieB  drove  him  to  actions  which 
the  crueleet  tyrajits  never  have  committed  save 
in  the  frenzy  of  passion.  He  killed  those  whom 
he  feared,  Britannicus  and  his  own  mother; 
thoee  who  in  any  manner  stood  in  the  way  of 
hia  nhims,  among  whom  were  his  first  two 
wives,  Octavia  and  Poppiea  Sabina ;  and  at  last 
he  killed  everybody  who  incurred  his'suspiclon 
or  hatred.  In  OS  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  but  it  failed;  Seneca,  his  old 
tutor,  and  Lucanus  were  sacrificed ;  but  in  68, 
when  he  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  in 
Greece,  where  he  had  appeared  ae  a  singer  on 
the  atage.  he  was  overwhelmed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Rome  itself.  He  fled, 
and  kilted  himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  his 
freedmen,  a  few  miles  from  Rome. 

Kei'TM,  Hucna  C(K»;eius,  32  a.d.-SS;  Roman 
emperor;  was  twice  consul  before  bia  accession 
to  the  purple.  On  the  assaHsination  of  Do- 
mitisn,  Nerva  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
people  and  soldiers.  He  discontinued  Do- 
mitian's  persecutions  for  treason,  discounte- 
nanced informers,  permitted  exiles  to  return, 
distributed  land  among  the  poor,  economised 
the  revenue,  and  increaaed  the  resources  of  his 
empire. 

Hetval',  GCraid  de.    See  OtoaBn  de  Nebvai. 


nerves,  the  cords  of  communication  between 

the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral 

parts — the  skin,  internal  surfaces,  muscular  ap- 
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paratua,  organs  of  special  sense.  These  cords 
vary  in  diameter  from  a  microscopic  dimension 
to  10  mm.)  their  lengths  also  vary  widely, 
from  a  few  lines  to  2  ft.  and  more.  Every 
nerve,  whether  microscopic  or  larger  in  size, 
is  a  compound  structure  made  up  of  nerv- 
ous and  connective  tissue.  The  functions  of 
nerves  are  general  and  special.  As  general 
functions  or  properties  are  recognized  (1)  con- 
ductibiltty,  (2)  excitability.  By  the  former, 
sensory    impressions    are    conveyed    from    pe- 


ripheral parts  through  nerve  fibers  centripetally 
to  the  nervous  centers ;  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  are  thus  affected  hy  the  external  world. 
Again,  conduction  takes  place  in  a  centrifugal 
direction,  motor  excitations  being  sent  from 
the  nervous  centers  to  peripheral  apparatus; 
the  activity  of  the  organism  is  made  externally 
manifest.  Excitability  is  the  property  which 
nerves  have  of  reacting  to  impressions  inde- 
pendently of  the  nervous  centers — a  property 
which,  after  section  of  a  nerve,  survives  for 
about  three  days  in  the  distal  portion.  The 
special  functions  of  nerves  are  treated  of  un- 
der other  headings.  A  very  important  function 
of  certain  nerve  fibers  is  that  relating  to  nutri- 
tion. It  is  known  that  when  certain  fibers  of 
a  nerve  are  cut,  atrophy  and  degeneration  take 
place  in  the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve.  These 
fibers,  known  as  trophic  fibers,  are  probably 
present  in  most  nerves,  but  especiall)'  in  cer- 
tain ones.  Another  highly  important  set  of 
nerves  are  those  which  govern  the  blood  vessels 
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and  regulate  their  stftt«  of  contraction  or  dia- 
teution.  In  tbia  way  these  nerves  are  also 
closely  concerned  with  nutrition.  Nerves  are 
liable  to  varioua  diseases,  such  a^  inflamma- 
tion (neuritis) ,  or  tumors  (neuroma') ,  and 
often  receive  injuries. 

ITerrii  (ntx'Tl'I),  ancient  Belgic  race,  prob- 
ably of  Germanic  or  Dutch  stock,  who  des- 
perately opposed  Csesar  in  several  bloody  wars 
(67-52  S.C).  Their  chief  towns  were  Bagacum 
(Bavay)  and  Camaracum  (Cambray). 

Herv'ottB  Diseas'es,  affections  of  the  nervous 
system— that  is,  of  the  brain,  BpinaJ  cord,  or 
eitemal  nerves.  They,  may  be  either  func- 
tional or  organic.  By  functional  nervous  dis- 
eases are  meant  usually  such  as  present  no 
anatomical  alteration  of  nerve  structure  to  the 
naked  eye  or  to  other  means  of  examination 
at  our  command.  These  are  often  spoken  of 
as  neuroses.  Many  vague  conditions  are  in- 
eluded  in  this  group,  and  in  the  course  of  many 
oi^ouic  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
nervous  disorders  of  a  functional,  probably 
often  toxic,  nature  are  developed-  The  term 
nervousness  is  applied  loosely  to  many  distinct 
conditions;  but  there  is  a  form  of  unstable 
nervous  equilibrium  which  has  occupied  much 
attention  of  late,  and  which  is  variously  known 
as  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous  breakdown, 
and  neurasthenia.  This  disorder  assumes  many 
forms,  according  to  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  involved  and  the  causes  at  work.  It  is 
of  immense  importance  to  recognize  it  as  a 
distinct  affection  as  well  as  its  influence  in  fur- 
thering other  and  organic  diseases.  Overwork, 
excesses,  and  disease  are  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
which  is  really  a  condition  of  wasted  nerve 
force.  Epilepsy,  hysteria,  certain  forms  of  in- 
sanity, snd  neuralgia  are  among  the  more 
serious  nerve  disorders  of  the  functional  kind- 
Heredity  often  plays  a  part  in  them. 

The  organic  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  etassifled,  as  are  the  diseases  of  other 
organs,  by  the  nature  of  the  structural  changes. 
These  may  be  antemia,  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion, degenerative  changes,  malignant  growths, 
and  the  like,  as  elsewhere.  An  ideal  system  of 
classification  would  take  these  clian^  alone 
into  consideration.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  knowledge  of  the  phyuology  and  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  this  is  possible.  We  ara  con- 
strained to  group  together  nervous  diseases 
whose  external  manifestations  or  symptoms 
are  the  same  when  in  reality  their  essential 
nature  is  probably  widely  different.  Thus  we 
recognize  St.  Vitue's  dance  by  certain  symp- 
toms ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  es- 
sentially a  disease,  but  a  form  of  expression  of 
various  diseases. 

Heswlrode  (nes'«1-r6-d«) ,  Karl  Kobert  (Count 
von),  1TB0-1S62;  Russian  statesman;  b.  Lis- 
bon, where  his  father  was  Russian  Ambassador; 
entered  early  on  a  diplomatic  career;  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  was 
made  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs,  1B12;  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  negotiations 
with  France  and  ttie  allies  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  He  represented  Russia  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  ondT  afterwards  at  the  con- 


peaceful  and  n  .       . 

pelle,  1818,  he  showed  great  seal  in  the  interest 
of  France,  urging  that  the  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  allies  should  cease.  For  this  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  French  Govt,  which  add- 
ed enormously  to  his  wealth.  He  became  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  1829,  Chancellor 
1B44,  and  governed  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
foredgn  powers  to  1S50,  when,  after  signing  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  he  retired  to  private  life. 

ITes'tor,  legendary  Grecian  hero,  eon  at  Ne- 
leus  and  Chtoris,  and  King  of  Messenian  or  of 
Triphylian  Pyloa.  He  went  to  Troy  with  wity 
ships,  at  a  great  age,  having  ruled  three  genera- 
tions of  men,  and  during  the  siege  figured  Ets 
soldier,  councilor,  and  orator,  his  superior  wis- 
dom being  appealed  to  in  all  dissensions.  He 
returned  home  in  safety  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

HeitoT,  abt.  1066-1114;  earliest  Russian 
chronicler;  b.  Kiev.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
entered  the  Petcherskoi  Convent  of  Kiev,  where 
he  wrote  his  annals  of  Russia,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Varangians  in  that  country, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  to  hts 
own  times.  The  work  was  altered  and  con- 
tinued by  others,  and  has  been  translated  into 
German. 

Ifesto'rions,  sect  of  early  Christiana,  so  called 
after  Nestorius,  Bi^op  of  Constantinople  in 
the  fifth  century.  Before  the  close  Of  the 
sixth  century  his  followers  were  numcTOUS 
in  the  East,  penetrating  even  to  India,  Tar- 
tary,  and  China.  A  portuin  of  them  adhered  to 
the  Monopbysite  heresy.  The  Nestorians  were 
especially  strong  in  Persia,  where  at  one  time 
they  were  the  dominant  sect.  Aa  Moham- 
medanism advanced,  the  Nestorians  were  borne 
down  before  it^  and  many  were  destroyed  by 
Tamerlane;  so  that  the  Nestonans  of  to-day 
are  but  a  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  powerful 
people.  They  dwell  in  the  NW.  districts  of 
Perna,  spreading  into  the  Kurdish  Mountains, 
a  small  portion  residing  within  the  borders  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  About  40,000  are  on_  the 
Plain  of  Urumiah,  chiefiy  occupied  in  agricul- 
ture. They  are  poor,  and  often  subject  to  op- 
pressions from  their  Kurdish  neighbora.  Hesai*. 
Smith  and  Dwight,*  miasionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can board,  found  them,  1831,  maintaining  their 
ancient  faith,  but  sunk  in  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation. 

They  had  the  Bible  in  the  ancient  Syriac;  it 
was  venerated  as  a  relic,  but  not  read  nor  un- 
derstood, except  by  the  priests.  Many  of  the 
Kriests  scarcely  understood  the  church  service. 
hey  professed  the  Nicene  Creed   with   a  few 


edged  seven  sacraments;  they  allowed  n 
to  all  the  clergy  except  bishops  and  the  pa- 
triarch, and  di  Bearded  auricular  confession. 
American  missionaries  began  to  reside  among 
them,  1833;  reduced  the  spoken  language  to 
writing,  translated  the  Scriptures  and  numer- 
ous ouer  works  into  it,  and  established  schools. 
Their  object  at  first  was  merely  to  reform  the 
Church;  but  many  of  the  native  eedeaiastic* 
who  had  aided  them  finally  drew  back,  and 
new  tocieUes  vete  OTguiied. 
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Veito'riiii,  d.  ftbt.  440;  Syritm  bishop;  wu 
•  piesb7t«r  of  Antioch,  and  was  made  Patri- 
arch of  CooBtantinople,  428.  In  his  oppoeition 
to  Apolliaariaiuuii,  Nestoriua  main  tuned  that 
there  was  a  great  distinction  between  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  Christ  as  the  eon  ot  man; 
that  the  actions  and  sensatiaus  of  the  one  per- 
son were  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from 
those  of  the  other;  and  that  the  Virnn  Marj 
'  could  not  be  called  "  mother  of  Qod,"  out  only 
"  mother  of  Christ,"  because  it  was  only  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  that  was  bom 
of  her,  since  God  could  neither  be  bom  nor  die. 
Cyril,  Bishop  ot  Alexandria,  his  chief  opponent, 
Wuced  the  Emperor  Theodoaius  U  t«  call  a 
genera]  council  at  Epheaus,  431,  at  which  Cyril 
presided.  Nestoriua  was  condemned,  deprived 
of  his  bishopric,  and  banished.  He  was  sent 
first  to  Arabia  Petrtea,  and  afterwards  to  one 
of  the  oases  of  Libya,  where  he  died. 

Nests.    See  Bibds'  Nes^b. 

Heth'erUnds,  The,  kingdom  of  W.  Europe; 
bounded  E.  by  Germany,  B.  by  Belgium,  and  W. 
and  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  whi(^  indents  tS^ 
coast  with  two  large  inlets— the  Zuyder  Zee* 
andtheDollart;  area,  12,648  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1007) 
6,747,209.  The  country  is  also  known  aa  Hol- 
land, but  The  Netherlands  is  its  official  des- 
" of 


Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Overyisel,  Oronin- 
gen,  Drenthe,  and  Limburg.  The  chief  cities 
are  Amaterdam,  the  capital;  The  Hague,  the 
seat  of  government  ana  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family;  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Orouingen, 
Haarlem,  Arnheim,  and  Lcyden.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  colonies,  which  are  divided  into  two 
groups— the  Dutch  K  Indies  and  the  Dutch  Vf. 
Indies.  The  former  includes  Jara,  Madura, 
Bali,  Lombok,  Banca,  Billiton,  the  Moluccas, 
Timor,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  parts  ot  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea;  area,  730,400  eq.  m.;  pop. 
36,000,000.  The  Dutch  W.  Indies  indude  Dutch 
Guiana,  or  Surinam,  and  Curacao;  area,  46,463 
sq.  m.;  pop.  130,000. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  Netherlands  are 
low  and  flat,  and  form  the  delta  of  the  rivers 
Rfaine,  Mass,  and  Scheldt;  but  the  naturally 
formed  sand  banks  or  duneVon  some  parts  of 
the  sea  coast  attain  a  considerable  height.  The 
country  is  intersected  bythe  rivers  mentioned 
and  their  branches,  the  Waal,  Yssel,  Leek,  and 
Veoht.  Among  the  canals,  of  which  there  are 
1,S0T  m.,  serving  partly  for  drainage,  partly  for 
communication,  the  most  important  are  the 
N.  Holland  Canal,  the  N.  Sea  Canal,  and  the 
New  Waterway,  built  1870-85,  connecting  Rot- 
terdam with  the  North  Sea.  A  few  lakes  are 
found  in  the  province  of  N.  Holland,  but  Haar- 
lem Lake,  formerly  the  largest  of  them,  was 
drained  1830-52.    The  climate  ia  temperate  but 


to  follow  on  the  sudden  changes  in  winds  and 
temperature.  The  country  is  fairly  healthful, 
however,  except  in  districts  where  the   soil   '~ 
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Limbnrg,  where  the  mines  belong  to  the  state. 
Agriculture  fiourishea  most  in  Fnesland  (where 
the  finest  cattle  are  reared),  N.  Holland,  and 
parts  of  (Selderland  and  Limburg.  Rye,  barley, 
and  wheat  are  the  chief  cereals  produced,  but 
fruit  and  vegetables  form  a  large  item  of  ex- 

Ert,  especially  to  England.  Potatoes,  tobacco, 
mp,  flax,  and  beet  root  are  also  staple  prod- 
ucts. The  raising  of  flower  bulbs  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  centuries,  and  is  still  the  leading 
branch  of  Soriculture  in  the  Netherlands. 

Of  manufactures,  the  most  important  are 
cheese,  gin,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  potteries,  lin- 
ens, carpets,  refined  augar,  long-stemmed  clay 
pipes,  beet  sugar,  potato  starch,  and  cotton 
goods.  The  fisheries  contribute  a  large  amount 
to  the  national  wealth;  herring,  cod,  salmon, 
turbot,  and  anchovies  are  taken  on  tlie  coast, 
and  oysters  are  found  in  the  waters  eurrounding 
and  intersecting  the  province  of  Zealand.  Com- 
merce is  principally  carried  on  with  the  Dutch 
colonies,  Ureat  Britain,  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  and  the  U.  S.  The  chief  imports  from  the 
\!.  S.  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  raw  metals,  petro- 
leum, and  margarin.  Holland  is  practically  a 
free-trade  country,  the  average  import  duty  be- 
ing only  5  per  cent  ad  vatorem.  The  people  form 
in  blood  and  language  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  They  are  characterised  especially  by  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  cautiouaneea,  frugality, 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  a  certain  scdateness 
of  manners;  they  are  prosperous  and  contented, 
and  their  wealth  ia  quite  equally  diatributed. 
Some  2,480,000  are  adherents  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church;  there  are  about  690,000  other 
Proteatanta,  1,700,000  Roman  Catholics,  8,800 
Jansenists,  and  133,000  Jews.  Four  univerri- 
ties — those  of  Leyden  (founded  1576),  Gronin- 
gen  (1614),  Utrecht  (1036),  and  Amaterdam 
(1632) — all  conferring  degrees  in  law,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  letters,  are  attended  by  about 
3,400  students.  The  apecial  achools  include  aev- 
ersl  military  schools,  a  national  academy  of 
art,  a  royal  school  of  music,  and  several  nor- 
mal schools. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  and  hered- 
itary monarchy.  The  reigning  dynasty  is  the 
houae  of  Orange- Nassau,  now  extinct  in  the  di- 
rect male  line.  The  national  legislature  consists 
of  two  branches— the  first  and  Second  Chamber 
of  the  States  General.  The  executive  power 
vests  solely  in  the  aovereign;  the  legialative, 
jointly  on  the  sovereign  and  the  legialsture; 
but  the  First  Chamber  lacka  the  right  of  intro- 
ducing or  amending  bills.  The  preaidents  of 
both  chambers  are  appointed  by  the  aovereign 
from  among  the  membera.  The  cabinet  con- 
sists of  nine  ministers,  appointed  by  the  sov- 
ereign. The  provinces  are  governed  by  royal 
commissaries,  appointed  by  the  sovereign;  and 
each  has  its  legislature.  The  peace  strength  of 
the  army  .amounts  to  41,066  ot  all  ranks  and 
arms.  "Hie  navy  has  some  610  officers  and  8,000 
seamen.  The  marine  infantry  consists  of  about 
60  ofBcera  and  about  2,200  noncommissioned 
officera  and  privatea. 

The  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countriea,  when  first 
spoken  of  in  history,  comprised  not  only  the 
present  Idi^om  of  The  Netherlands,  but  also 
Belgium  and  tbe  extreme  N.  parts  of  France. 
It  was  inhabited  by  three  distmct  though  Idn- 
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dred  tribea — the  Friaiana  to  the  N.,  the  Bata- 
vians,  of  Grerman  stock,  in  the  center,  and  the 
Belga,  o(  Gallic  stock,  to  the  S. — all  of  whom 
were  eventualty  conquered  by  the  Romans.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  great  Frankiah  Empire 
under  the  Carlovingiana  the  country  was  inuor- 

K rated  and  the  population  Christianized;  but 
the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
tEe  country  was  divided,  the  S.  part  falling  to 
France,  the  central  to  Lothringia,  and  the  N.  to 
Germany.  Between  1384  and  1443  the  Bui-gun- 
dian  dukes  gained  posseaaion  of  the  whole  coun- 
try; 1477  the  Netlierlands  came  into  possession 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and  by  the  division 
of  Charles  V'a  empire  they  fell  to  Spain.  The 
elTorts  of  Pliiiip  It  to  root  out  the  Reformation 
led  to  a  war,  liiOU;  to  a  union  between  the  seven 
N.  provinces,  1579,  and  to  an  armistice  between 
Spain  and  the  Netherianda,  1609;  but  not  till 
1648  was  the  independence  of  the  country  for- 
mally acknowledged.  The  S.  provinces,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  present  Belgium,  beins  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  French  or  Flemish  Hpeaking, 
remained  with  Spain. 

The  Netherlands  came  to  ahare  with  England 
the  aupremacy  of  the  world  in  maritime  affaii-a, 
severiu  times  defeated  that  country,  crushed  the 
Spaniards,  and  acquired  poasesaiona  in  America 
and  the  E.  Indies.  Their  greatest  glory  was 
their  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.  Jealouay  of  Eng- 
land led,  1782,  to  a  war  which  caused  the  de- 
cline of  their  maritime  power.  The  country  wax 
conquered  by  the  French,  1794-05,  and  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic  created ;  made  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland   under  Xouis   Bonaparte,   180G;   incor- 

E orated  with  France,  1810;  reestablished  as  the 
ingdom  of  Holland,  1815,  the  former  Spanish 
Netnerlands  being  joined  with  it.  A  revolution 
in  Belgium,  1830,  led  to  the  separation  of  that 
country  and  its  erection  into  a  kingdom.  '  By 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina,  18B0,  Luxemburg  was  separated  from  the 
Netherlands  through  the  operation  of  the  Salic 


SMAI.L  Nettle'  (Crrtca    (/runt).   SaowiKO  Stuonatb 

AlfO   PuTlLliATE   FliOWEHA. 

Net'tle,  any  one  of  many  plants,  mostly 
covered  more  or  leas  densely  with  poisonous 
stinging   hairs.     They   belong  to   the  family 
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UrtieatKte,  and  mostly  to  the  genus  Vrtica. 
There  are  over  thirty  species,  many  of  which 
are  tropical,  some  of  the  latter  having  severe 
and  even  dangerous  stinging  powers.  The 
stalks  of  some  kinds  abound  in  a  strong  fiber, 
which,  especially  in  Asia,  has  a  conaiderabla 
use  in  the  arts.  The  common  nettle  fiber  is 
employed  like  hemp  in  Italy.  This  species 
lUrtica  dioioa)  is  naturalized  in  the  U.  6. 
from  Europe.  The  most  common  stinging  net- 
tles of  the  E.  U.  8.  are,  besides  the  above,  tha 
V.  urena,  also  European,  U.  ckam<Edryoidat 
and  gracilis,  and  Laportea  canadentia. 

Nettle  Kaah,  or  Hives,  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  akin  with  effusion,  causing  eleva- 
tions of  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  larger.  These 
wheals  are  pale,  or  pale  with  a  red  margin,  or 
red,  or  pale  with  a  small  vesicle  in  the  center. 
The  disease  is  generally  of  an  acute  character; 
the  elevations  develop  quite  suddenly  and  dis- 
appear after  houra  or  days.  Frequently  they 
return,  and  some  people  do  not  lose  the  predia- 
position  for  many  years.  They  may  return  at 
ivgular  or  irregular  intervals,  every  day  or  two, 
without  necessarily  having  anything  in  common 
with  intermittent  fever.  The  cause  of  this  con- 
dition is  either  local  or  systemic  Among  the 
local  causea  are  contact  with  nettles,  from  which 
it  has  its  name;  the  influence  of  insects,  a  hot 
both,  the  aun,  and  mechanical  and  chemical 
influences  of  different  kinds.  In  predisposed 
persons,  pressure  with  the  finger,  friction,  or 
irritation  as  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  an 
indifferent  fluid,  are  sufficient  to  produce  it. 
Among  the  systemic  causea  are  substances 
which  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  blood  vessels 
or  of  the  digestive  or  genitourinary  organs; 
certain  articles  of  food,  such  as  champagne, 
beer,  sausage,  atrawberriea,  raspberries,  cur- 
I'anta,  oysters;  medicines,  such  as  quinine  or 
cod-liver  oil. 

At  times  the  condition  can  be  traced  to  no 
cause,  and  then  a  general  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system  must  be  asaunied  to  produce  it. 
Frequently,  therefore,  it  sets  in  with  a  chill  or 
with  fever,  and  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
itching  and  burning.  Treatment,  although  sim- 
ple, is  not  always  efficient.  Locally  the  use  of 
glycerin,  cold  cream,  weak  solutions  of  car- 
bolic acid  ( j  per  cent),  salt-water  bathing,  etc., 
will  relieve  the  itching.  The  diet  must  be  regu- 
lated; no  coffee,  apice,  beer,  and  but  little  meat 
must  be  taken.  The  atomach  must  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  bismuth  or  hydrochloric  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications.  Alild  purgatives  will 
be  beneficial;  in  very  bad  caaea  now  and  then 
an  emetic. 

Hettle  Tree.    See  Hagrbebkt. 

Nenchatel  (nS-shH-t*!') .  (1)  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, bounded  by  France  and  Lake  NeuchA- 
tel;  area,  312  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1905)  131,481;  was 
an  independent  principality  as  early  as  1034; 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prus.iia; 
joined  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  1814,  but  main- 
tained its  monarchical  government;  adopted  a 
republican  constitution,  1848,  after  the  Kin;;  of 
Prussia  had  renounced  all  his  rights  therein, 
and  definitely  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  1857.  (2)  The  .capital  city  of 
the  canton;  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Neueh&tel; 
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24  m.  W.  of  Bern;  is  especially  noted  far  its 
manufactures  of  laces  and  watches  and  its  trade 
in  wine  and  absinthe.  Fop.  (1008)  23^95. 
(3)  A  lake  25  m,  long,  from  3  to  d  m.  broad; 
aends  ita  waters  through  the  Aar  to  the  Rhine. 

NenendorS  (noi'en-dorf),  Adolph,  1843-Q7; 
Oennan-American  composer  and  conductor;  b. 
Hamburg;  settled  in  New  York,  185ii;  bccsme 
chorus  masterof  the  German  Theater,  1867, and 
soon  after  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Sta^t 
Theater;  appeared  as  pianist,  1859;  aubse- 
quentlj  was  conductor  of  theaters  in  Milwau- 
kee and  New  York;  introduced  Wachtel  and 
.  Mme.  Pappenheim  to  New  York;  conducted  a 
series  of  Wagner's  operas,  1877;  and  composed 
several  successful  operas. 


deni-e  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  occupied  the  royal 
chateau  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  mob  February  25, 
1848,  the  right  wing  alone  being  saved,  which 
yet  forms  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors.  The 
beautiful  grounds  about  Neuitly,  once  the  fa- 
vorite resort  of  Parisians,  are  now  laid  out  in 
walks  skirted  by  charming  viUaa.  Pop.  (IBOflJ 
41,145, 

Henkonuu  (noi'k5m],  Sigismtuid  (Cheva-lier) , 
1T7S-1858;  German  composer;  l>.  Salzburg;  was 
educated  by  his  kinsmen,  Michael  and  Joseph 
Haydn;  leader  of  opera  orchestras  in  St  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  and  London;  produced  the  orato- 
rios of  ".Mount  Sinai  "  and  "  David  "  and  more 
than  800  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Nenmaim  (noi'mSn),  Earl  Friedrich,  1798- 
1870;  German  Orientalist;  b.  Riechmannsdorf, 
Bavaria,  of  Jewish  parents;  made  a  journey  to 
India  and  China,  1820-30;  brought  back  a  large 
collection  of  Chinese  and  Hindu  books,  which 
are  now  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  Munich ; 
appointed  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Mu- 
nich, 1831,  but  dismissed,  1852,  on  account  of  his 
liberal  views  in  politics;  removed,  1863,  to  Ber- 
lin, and  died  there;  was  a  very  prolific  writer 
on  various  topics.  Bis  principal  works  are 
"  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Da- 
vid," "  Philosophe  Armfeien,"  "  Lehrsaal  des 
Mittelreichs,"  "  Geachichte  der  armenischen 
Litteratur,"  "  Asiatische  Studien,"  "  Die  Volker 
des  Bildlichen  Riissland,"  "  Ostasiatiache  Ge- 
■chichte,"  '  History  of  Vartan,  by  Elisieus,"  and 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Cili- 
cia,  by  Vahram,"  translated  from  the  Arme- 
nian. He  also  v?rote  "  Geschichte  der  Vereinig- 
ten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika "  and  "  Hoein 
Schein,  or  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Bud- 
dhist Monks." 

Nen  Fonimem  (noi  pfim'm^m) ,  or  New 
Pomera'Dia,  formerly  Nt:w  Bbitain,  largest 
island  ot  the  Bismarck  Archipelago;  lies  off  the 
NE.  coast  of  New  Guinea;  extreme  length,  300 
m.;  breadth,  from  5  to  50  m.;  area,  10,000  sq. 
m. ;  separated  on  the  W.  from  Papua  by  Dam- 
pier's  Strait  and  on  the  NB.  from  New  Ireland 
by  8t.  George's  Channel.  At  Spacious  Bay 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  channel  extending 
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mountains,  and  In  the  N.  active  volcanoes.  The 
principal  productions  are  palms,  sugar  cane, 
bread  fruit,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish;  inhabitants, 
Negritos. 

NenrAl'gia,  pain  in  a  nerve  due  to  functional 
disturbance  either  in  its  central  or  peripheral 
extremity.  If  inflammation  be  present  in  the 
nerve  trunk,  neuritis  is  a  more  proper  designa- 
tion. The  disease  is  rarely  met  with  in  cbUdren, 
and  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 
The  causes  are  debility,  exposure  to  cold,  an(e- 
mia,  refiex  irritation,  as  in  facial  neuralgia  from 
a  decayed  tooth;  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes, 
malaria,  and  lead  poisoning.  The  pain  is  lo- 
calized in  the  distribution  of  a  certain  nerve 
or  nerves,  and  rarely  occurs  on  both  sides  at 
onee.  It  is  paroxysmal,  lasting  from  a  fe# 
minutes  to  many  hours,  and  is  deep-seated, 
sharp,  burning  or  boring,  and  darting.  In  the 
intervals  there  may  be  a  dull  ache.  The  skin, 
especially  at  certain  points  on  the  affected 
nerve,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure.  Local 
cedema,  sweating,  or  redneas  may  occur.  The 
hair  may  become  gray  in  spots,  or  even  fall 
out.  Neuralgias  are  classified  according  to  the 
part  affected.  The  following  are  the  princij^ 
varieties:  Facial,  intercostal,  brachial  '(involv- 
ing the  arm),  crural  (involving  the  front  of  the 
thigh),  sciatica,  coccygod}'nia  (causing  intense 
pain  at  the  end  of  the  spine,  made  much  worse 
by  sitting),  erythromelalgia  (in  which  there  is 
great  pain  in  the  bee!  or  sole,  with  hypersmia 
or  cyanosis).  There  are  also  neuralgias  of  the 
internal  organs,  of  which  gaetralgia  (neuralgia 
of  the  stomach)  and  nephralgia  (neuralgia  of 
the  kidney)  are  examples. 

Nenrop'tera,  name  applied  with  different 
limitations  by  dilTerent  authors  to  a  group  of 
insects.  By  some  it  used  to  include  the  day 
flie.i  ( Epkemerida) ,  dragon  flies  (Odonata), 
stone  flies  i Plecoptera) ,  white  ants  (Isoptera), 
book  lice  (Corrodentia) .  scorpion  flies  {Panor- 
pata,  or  Mecopfera),  caddis  flies  {Trichoptera) , 
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and  the  hellgrammitea  and  ant-lions.  By  oth- 
ers its  use  is  limited  to  the  last-named  forms. 
With'  ita  wider  signification  it  is  difficult  of 
definition,  but  it  may  be  said  to  include  those 
forms  of  Insects  in  which  the  mouth  parts, 
like  those  of  grasahoppers,  are  fitted  for  biting 
and   in   which   the   gauTy   wings   are   provided 

Neilrot'Ics,  in  medicine,  such  drugs  as  are 
capable  of  primarily  affecting  the  functions  of 
intellection,  *»nsihiiity,  or  motility.  Alcohol, 
the  ctbera,  chloral,  potassium  bromide,  Wtyh 
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Hentiedl  (noi'ged'l) ,  Lake  of,  body  of  water 
in  Hungary;  near  tl>e  NW.  frontier;  23  m.  long 
and  J_  m.  broad.  Its  water  contains  various 
ealta  in  solution,  and  has  a  braekiiih  taate. 
The  lake  Bometimea  dries  up  entirely.  Under 
sudden  risings  of  the  water  a  canal  conduct*  it 
to  the  Eabnitz  Hfver. 

Nenstria  (nQs'trl-B),  W.  division  of  the 
Franlcish  Empire  under  the  Merovingians  and 
Carlo vingiauB.  The  Meuse  formed  its  bound- 
ary toward  AuBtrasia,  the  E.  diTidon;  the 
Loire  separated  it  from  Aquitania,  and  it  in- 
cluded Paris.  In  later  times  it  wom  restricted  to 
the  territories  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 
After  400  years  the  name  disappeared  when  the 
maritime  territory  was  ceded  to  the  NormaiiH 
(Q12),  and  took  the  name  of  Normandy. 

Nen'tial  Az'is,  line  in  a  cross  section  of  a 
beam  which  is  neither  extended  nor  compressed 
when  the  beam  is  deflected  by  a  lc«d.  This  line 
passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross 
section,  provided  the  elastic  limit  of  the  mate- 
rial be  not  exceeded. 

Kential'ity,  state  of  peace  which  a  nation 
observes  while  some  of  its  frienda  are  at  war. 
Anciently,  such  a  condition  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  exiijted,  for  wars  were  general  and ' 
every  state  was  either  the  ally  or  the  enemy 
of  every  other.  In  nothing  can  the  progress 
of  society  be  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  increas- 
ing growth  and  importance  of  tbe  neutral 
status.  Neutrality  is  not  only  a  privilege  to 
be  free,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the  losses 
and  evils  of  war;  it  is  also  a  duty  t«  avoid 
aiding  either  belligerent,  remembering  that  tlie 
other  is  a  friend.  The  position  which  a  state 
intends  to  take  in  view  of  a  war  between  its 
neighbors  should  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  ac- 
eordingly  customary  to  issue  a  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  laying  down  the  rules  which  are  to 
govern  its  intercourse  with  both  belligerents 
alike;  tbe  privil^es,  if  any,  which  they  may 
expect;  the  obligations  which  it  will  itself  rec- 
ognize, and  the  duties  thereby  devolving  upon 
its  subjects.  Besides  such  proclamations  in 
view  of  a  particular  war,  it  is  also  customary 
for  a  state  to  put  on  its  statute  books  general 
laws  regulating  the  actions  of  its  citizens  with 
reference  to  foreign  wars.  These  are  neutral- 
ity acts.  They  are  only  municipal  laws,  it  is 
true,  yet  their  violation  by  the  subjects  of  a 
state  may  be  ground  for  damages  against  it  in 
favor  of  an  injured  l>elligerent,  as  was  proved 
in  the  Alabama  case.  The  nonexistence  or  in- 
sufficiency of  such  laws  is  no  excuse  for  a  fail- 
ure to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  but  may 
rather  be  a  cause  of  complaint.  See  Beluo- 
ebekct;  Intebhationai.  Law. 

HenviUe  (n«-v@I'),  Alphonae  Made  de,  1836- 
8S;  French  military  painter ;  b.  St.-Omer ; 
pupil  of  Picot;  oflicer  of  Legion  of  Honor, 
1881;  began  life  as  a  lawyer,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  arti  with  his  pictures  of  episodes 
of  the    Franco-Oennan   War   of   1870    reached 


of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  New  York. 

Neva  (nfl'vfl),  river  of  Russia;  connects 
Lake  Ladoga  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  is  30 
m.  long;  has  a  curved  and  sinuous  course, 
with  many  bars  and  other  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation at  its  head  and  mouth,  and  a  series 
of  rapids  about  midway  of  its  length.  It  is 
broad  and  deep,<  aild  the  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation have  been  measurably  overcome  by  en- 
gineering worlcs.  St.  Petersburg  occupies  the 
islands  of  its  delta. 

Nevada  (ni-vB'dB),  Emma  (stage  name  of 
Emma.  Wixou,  later  Mrs.  Ratuond  Palueb), 
186Z-  ;  American  prima  donna;  b.  Austin, 
Nev.;  studied  under  Mme.  filarehesi  in  Paris; 
made  her  d^but  in  London  as  Amina  in  "  La 
Sonnambula,"  IS8D;  sang  in  the  chief  capitala 
of  Europe;  made  a  tour  of  the  U.  S.,  1885; 
married  that  year  and  made  residence  in  Paris; 
favorite  r61es,  Amino,  Lucia,  and  Slignon. 

Nevada  (named  from  tbe  Sierra  Nevada 
range),  popular  name  Silveb  State,  stat« 
in  the  W.  division  of  the  N.  American  unionj 
bounded  N.  by  Or^on  and  Idaho,  B.  by  Ari- 
zona and  Utah,  SW.  and  S.  by  California; 
extreme  length  N.  to  S.,  483  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  423  m.;  area,  110,600  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1910)  81,876;  principal  towns  and  cities, 
Reno,  Virginia  City,  Carson  City  (the  capi- 
tal), Winuemucca,  Gotdfleld,  Tonopah.  Surface 


chiefiy  a  plateau  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
crossed  by  mountain  ranges,  generally  parallel 
to  each  other  and  having  a  course  from  N.  to  • 
S.,  giving  no  outlet  for  the  streams.  In  the 
W.,  Humboldt  and  S.  Toyak  ranges  are  peaks 
10,000  to  12,000  ft  high.  About  12,000  sq.  m. 
in  the  SE.  belong  to  the  Colorado  River  luain. 
There  are  extensive  areas  called  deserts.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Truckee,  Humboldt,  Walker, 
Carson,  Quinn,  Reese,  Virgin,  and  Colorado, 
the  last  named  forming  a  mrt  of  the  SE. 
bounda^.  Principal  lakes,  Pyramid  (33  m. 
long).  Walker,  Carson,  Humboldt,  Winnemue- 
CR,   and  Tahoe,  one   third   of  which  is  in   the 

Climate,  though  characterized  l>y  great  ex- 
tremes, healthful  and  invigorating;  fall  of  the 
mercury  in  January  from  10? 


rating;  fall  of  the 


t«ro,  and  much  lover  In  the  nunintainB ;  iry 
season  prevttUs  from  about  the  middle  of  June 
until  October,  and  the  temperature  occasion- 
ally risea  to  100°,  though  it  falls  every  night 
to  between  70°  and  80*,  and  in  July  and  Au- 
gust doea  not  average  more  than  90"  at  mid< 
day.  Principal  mineral  products,  Kpli,  ailver, 
copper,  lead,  nickel,  iron  ores,  salt,  lignite  coal, 
antimony,' graphite,  gypsum,  sulphur,  granite, 
carbonate  of  soda,  manganese,  eulphuret  of 
zinc,  borax,  mica,  and  clays  of  many  kinds. 


600,  Agriculture  fairly  BUcoeasIuI,  but  usually 
dependent  on  irrigation;  graiing  lands  abun- 
dant in  the  valleys  and  stock  raising  an  im- 
portant activity;  production  of  principal  crops 
(1011)  :  Spring  wheat,  650,000  bu.;  oats,  360,- 
000  bn.;  barley,  480,000  bu.;  potatoes,  1,260,000 
bu.;  hay,  864,000  tons.  Chief  manufacturing 
induatries,  the  milling  and  smelting  of  metals, 
sawing  of  lumber,  grist  milling,  and  the  repair 
and  construction  of  railway  cars.  "Factory- 
syitem"  plants  (1909),  177;  capital  employed, 
99,606,000;  value  products,  911,867,000. 

Leading  religious  denominations,  Methodist 
EpiBCopal,  Roman  Catholic,  ProtMtant  Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian,  and  Baptist,  and  Church 
of  Latter-Bay  Saints.  The  State  Univ.  at 
Reno  is  the  only  important  educational  insti- 
tution. Nevada  is  a  part  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  U.  8.  by  Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ouadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1648.  It  was 
at  first  a  part  of  California  Territory;  was 
subsequently  attached  to  Utah ;  constituted  a 
territory,  1801,  with  smaller  boundaries  than 
at  present;  constitution  ratified  and  territory 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  1664.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  to  its  territory  by  coogree- 
sional  enactment,  1606. 

Hevers  (ai-v&r'),  ancient  NoDiodmmm,  or 
Nevirtmm,  capital  of  department  of  Nierre, 
France;  on  the  Loire,  at  the  infiux  of  the 
Niftvre,  1G9  m.  SSE.  of  Paris ;  town  is  old  and 
ill-bnilt,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  but  has 
beautiful  promenades,  extensive  manufactures 
of  iron  and  copper  ware,  chemicals,  porcelain, 
doth,  and  linens,  and  large  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, and  cannon  foundries.  It  has  been  the 
see  of  a  bishop  since  000;  its  cathedral  dat«B 
from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ; 
and  there  is  a  st^e  Inidge  of  fifteen  arches 
over  the  Loire.    Fop.  (1900)  27,673. 

Ner'in.  Ethelbert,  1862-1901;  composer;  b. 
Edgeworth,  near  Pittoburg,  Fa. ;  studied  piano- 
fon«  under  B.  J.  Itfug,  of  Boston,  and  har- 
mony under  Stephen  A.  Emeiy;  went  to  Ber- 
lin in  1SS4  for  further  study,  and  returned  to 
Boston  in  1687;  was  again  in  Europe,  1890- 
92;  later  he  resided  in  Bostoa,  occupying  bis 
time  in  compoaing,  teaching,  and  occasionally 
J  ])t  public     His  first  composition 
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was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
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UOB,  and  was  settled,  1028,  by  English  emi- 
Erents  from  St.  Christopher,  with  which  it 
forms  a  presidency,  with  one  legislative  coun- 
cil, meeting  at  St.  Kitts.  The  island  was  taken 
by  the  French,  1706;  was  restored  by  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht;   was  taken  aniia  by  the   French, 


Mew  Allwny,  capital  of  Floyd  Co.,  Ind.; 
on  the  Ohio  River;  3  m.  W.  of  Louisville,  Ky.; 
derives  excellent  power  for  manufacturing  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  2  m.  distant,  and  has  a 
large  commerce  by  rail  and  water.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  and  hosiery  goods, 
plate  glass,  and  tanned  leather.  The  city  has 
a  Masonic  temple.  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  De  Fauw 
Collie  for  Women,  public  high  school  for 
white  pupils,  Scribner  High  School  for  colored 

Kiith,  and  college,  township,  and  city  libraries, 
p.   (1910)   20,629. 

Rew  Am'sterdam,  old  name  of  New  York 
City,  adopted  on  the  arrival  of  Qovemor  Petrua 
Stuyveeant,  1047.  Previous  te  that  date  the 
village  was  called  Manhattan.  On  Its  capitu- 
lation, 1664,  to  the  English,  its  name  was 
changed  t«  New  York. 

Hew'ark,  capital  of  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.;  on  the 
Passaic  River  and  the  Morris  and  Essex  Canal 
and  several  trunk  line  railways ;  9  m.  W.  of  New 
York  City;  settled  by  families  from  Miltord, 
Branford,  and  Guilford,  Conn.,  1666;  chartered 
as  a  city,  1 836 ;  widely  noted  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  manufaJAures,  on  which  Uie  U.  8. 
census,  1909,  reported  1,868  "factory-system" 
plants,  operated  on  a  capital  of  9164,233,000 
and  yielding  producte  valued  at  ^02,611,000. 
The  principal  articles  are  malt  liquors,  leather, 
jewelry,  foundry  products,  iron  and  steel,  ma- 
chinery, electrical  supplies,  varnish,  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  carriages,  thread,  boots  and  shoes, 
cutlery,  tools,  celluloid,  and  dressed  stone. 
Notable  buildings  include  a  U.  S.  Govt,  build- 
ing, new  counfy  courthouse,  new  city  hall, 
public  library.  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Building,  home  plants  of  the  Prudential  and 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  companies,  How- 
ard Savings  Institution,  old  and  new  (erecfi- 
ing)  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), several  large  department  stares,  new 
public  high  school,  and  many  striidng  edifices 
among  more  than  300  churches.  Several  of  the 
chain  of  new  county  parks  are  within  the  city, 
which  also  has  Wa^ington  Park,  Military 
Park,  and  Lincoln  Park. 

The  city  and  its  environs,  extending  throngfa- 
out  the  county,  are  noted  for  their  excellent 
roads.  Newark  has  an  extensive  system  of 
waterworks  (cost  about  910,000,000)  ;  is  a  port 
of  entry;  has  exceptional  railway  facilities  and 
considerable  river  traffic ;  public  school  prop- 
erty valued  at  over  93,600,000;  and  trolley 
connections  with  alt  parts  of  the  state.  The 
charitable  and  beneviMent  institutions  include 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  Foster  Home,  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  Krueger  Home  for  Aged  Men 
and  Women,  Faith  Hnne,  Home  for  Incurables, 
Job  Haines  Home,  Home  for  Crippled  CbUdren, 
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Day  Nursery  and  Baby  Shelter,  St.  Barnabas, 
St  Michael'B,  and  the  German  hospitaU,  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  Babies'  Hos- 
pital, Newark  City  Hospital,  and  the  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirniary.  Clubs  and  fraternal 
organizations  are  numerous  and  prosperous. 
Braides  its  manufactures,  the  city  is  noted  for 
its  large  life-  and  flre-insuranoe  interests,  Pop. 
(IDlof  347,469. 

Hewaik,  capital  of  Licking  Co.,  Obio;  on  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal;  33  in.  NE.  of  Columbus; 
is  in  an  agricultural,  coal  mining,  and  natural 
gas  region;  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  grain, 
and  live  Btockj  and  has  car  sbops  of  the  Balti- 
more t  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  manufactures  of  glass, 
portable  engines,  stoves,  iron  bridge  work, 
paper,  wire  cloth,  carriages,  flour,  lumber,  and 
soap.    Pop.  (1910)  2S,404. 

Mewaik  STs'tem,  „  „, 
rocks  of  Mezozoic  age,  occurring 
tracts  near  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  the  Carolinas.  Except  in  Nova  Scotia 
they  are  sharply  separated  by  unconformity 
from  Archsan  and  Paleozoic  rocks  beneath  anrt 
from  Cretaceous  and  Ccnozoic  strata  above. 
They  are  further  contrasted  by  their  prevailing 
red  color,  and  they  are  distinguianed  from 
later  formations  by  nigh  dips.  The  system  has 
received  much  attention  from  geologists,  and, 
being  of  doubtful  age,  has  been  called  hv  many 
names.  The  largest  tract  follows  the  SE.  mar- 
gin of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from  S.  New 
York  across  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  into  Virginia,  and  smaller  areas 
carry  the  same  trend  to  N.  Carolina.  -  A  more 
£.  belt  is  represented  near  Richmond,  Va., 
and  in  central  and  S.  N.  Carolina.  A  large 
tract  occupies  the  Connecticut  valley  in  Mas- 
ftachnsetts  and  Connecticut,  and  other  tracts 
border  the  Bay  ol  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia. 

H«w  Bed'ford,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol 
Co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Acushnet  River;  6Q  m.  S. 
of  Boston.  The  city  has  regular  steamboat 
communication  with  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nan- 
titcket,  and  New  York  City,  and  has  become 
an  important  coal-shipping  point.  The  beau- 
tiful lurbor  in  Buzzard's  Bay  is  protected  by 
a  granite  fortification  on  the  eictremity  of 
Clark's  Point,  which  is  connected  with  the 
heart  of  the  city  by  an  avenue  4  m.  long.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  city  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  U.  S.  whale  fifihery,  but  since 
1854  it  has  declined  steadily.  As  this  industry 
declined  local  capitalists  turned  their  attention 
to  manufacturing,  and,  1909,  there  were  207 
"factory -system"  plants,  employing  an  average 
of  26,666  hands,  and  yielding  products  valued 
at  $63,238,000,  the  chief  ones  being  a  group  of 
cotton  and  woolen  mills.  New  Bedford  is  a 
leading  center  for  the  production  of  flue  cotton 
yarns  and  cloth.    Pop.  (1910)  96,662. 

HewTieny,  John  Strong,  1822-92;  American 
geologist ;  b.  Windsor,  Conn. ;  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Clereland,  Ohio,  1851.  Appointed 
acting  assistant  surgeon  and  geologist  in  the 
expedition  under  Lieut.  Williamson  to  explore 
the  country  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Columbia  River,.  1866.  In  1857-68  he  accom- 
panied Lieut.  Ives  in  tha  exploration  of  the 
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Colorado  River;  1859,  was  connected  with  an- 
other party  sent  out  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  exploration  of  the  San  Juan  and  upper 
Colorado  rivers;  1866,  was  oppointed  Prof,  of 
Geology  in  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York;  1869,  became  also  State  . 
Geologist  of  Ohio;  was  one  of  the  original  cor- 
porators of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1S67;  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1867-^1 ;  of  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club,  1880-90,  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Geologists,  1891 ;  received 
the  Murchison  medal  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  1888.  During  the  'Civil  War  he  was 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  to  him  was  delegated  the  organization  and 
direction  of  all  its  operations  in  the  valle;^  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  publications  were  chiefly 
in  the  department  oi  geology  and  paleontol- 
ogy, hut  also  included  papers  on  botany  and 
zoology.   ' 

New  Brifftin.    See  Bibuasck  Abcsipixago. 

Sew  Britain,  city  in  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.; 
9  m.  SW.  of  Hartford;  contains  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral,  state  armory,  state  normal 
school.  New  Britain  Institute,  a  public  park  of 
seventy-four  acres,  and  manufactories  of  iron 
and  brass  goods,  artistic  bronze,  joiners'  tools, 
house  trimmings^  builders'  hardware,  cutlery, 
hosiery,  and  brick.  Pop.  {census  of  1910) 
43,916. 

New  Brans'vrick,  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  formerly  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia; 
bounded  N.  by  Province  of  Quebec  and  Bay  of 
Chaleura,  E.  by  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Northumberland  Strait,  S.  by  Bay  of  Fiindy 
and  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  W.  by  State  of 
Maine;  area,  27,986  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1911)  361,- 
880;  capital,  Fredericton;  Urgeet  city,  St. 
John.  The  physical  features  of  New  Bruns- 
wick are  a  reflection  of  its  geological  history. 
All  the  geological  deposits  of  greater  age  than 
the  Carboniferous  form  a  maasif,  or  "  com- 
plex," diversified  in  places  by  ridges  of  in- 
trusive granite.  The  highest  hills  are  in  the 
main  granitic  belts.  Bald  Mountain,  in  the 
Nerepis  Hills,  is  1,400  ft.  high,  and  the  Saga- 
more Mountain,  in  the  Nepisiguit  Hills,  is 
2,240  ft.  The  largest  lake  is  Grand  Lake,  30 
m.  long,  but  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St.  John 
River  present  several  lakelike  expansions,  as 
Washodemoak  Lake  and  Belle  Isle  and  Ken- 
nebecasia  bays.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  St. 
John,  over  440  m.  long;  Miramichi,  Resti- 
gouche,  and  Nepisiguit,  the  first  discharging  Its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  others 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
St.  Croix  and  the  Petitcodiac  are  also  rivers  of 
some  importance  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  principal  indentations  of  the  E.  coast  are 
Chaleur,  Miramichi,  and  Verte  bays,  llie 
province  is  divided  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
on  this  coast  by  the  Strait  of  Northumberland, 
and  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Bay'  of  Fundy. 
This  bay  boa  two  indentations  of  its  N.  shore, 
Fassamaquoddy  at  one  end,'and  Chignecto  Bay 
at  the  other.     The  province  has  over  BOO   i 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 

contrastB.  Hie  W.  part  of  the  central  plun 
hu  a  higli  Bummer  temperature,  and  the  mer- 
cury sometime*  risea  to  S5°  and  100°  in  the 
■hade.  On  the  other  hand,  majij  of  the  plants 
of  Labrador  are  found  growing  on  the  islands 
uid  points  of  the  S.  shore  that  jut  out  into 
the  &>7  of  Fuudy.  The  hottest  months  of  the 
;ear  are  those  in  which  fogs  are  most  prevalent 
along  the  coast. 

Coal  is  found  in  manj  places,  the  most  im- 
portant seams  being  at  Grand  Lake ;  excellent 
freestone  quarries  are  worked  in  Albert,  West- 
moreland, Northumberland,  and  Glouceeter 
COS. ;  good  roofing  slates  are  obtained  in 
Charlotte  Co.;  lime  is  calcined  at  St.  John, 
where  there  are  large  deposits  of  limestone; 
manKHneee  mines  are  operated  in  Albert  and 
King^s  COS.;  plumbago,  copper,  antimony,  bis- 
muth, and  lead  occur;  gold  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities,  and  iron  ore  of  several 
kinds  is  known  to  occur  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Value  of  all  mineral  products  (1001), 
«e50,eT9.  The  best  soils  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  calcareous  slates  of  Silurian  age.  as 
in  CarletoD,  Victoria.  Bestigouche,  and  Queen's 
COS.;  or  with  tho  red  sandstones  of  Carbon- 
iferous age,  SB  in  the  valleys  of  King's,  Al- 
bert, and  Westmoreland;  or  on  the  flood  plains 
of  the  great  rivers,  as  the  St.  John,  Miramichl, 
and  Restigouche.  A  great  impetus  hsa  been 
given  to  dairying  and  cheese  making,  both 
federal  and  provincial  govemments  aiding  the 
farmers  in  these  directions.  The  chief  agricul- 
tural products  are  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye, 
hay,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crops.  Value  of 
farm  property  (1901),  *51,338J11;  crops,  |12,- 
804.076;  value  of  forest  products,  12,998,038; 
value  of  fisheries  (1»09),  Ufi^6,UB.  In  the 
census  year  (1906)  there  were  62S  manufactur- 
ing plants,  operated  on  a  capital  of  (20,792,698, 
and  yielding  products  valued  at  122,133,951, 
largely  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron  and  steel 
in  various  shapes,  sugar,  wood  pulp,  nails,  fur- 
niture, carriages  and  wagons,  hoots  and  shoes, 
and  electrical  supplies. 

The  province  is  divided  into  thirteen  coun- 
'  ties;  executive  authority  vested  in  a  lieutenant 

Kremor,  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  of 
nada  for  five  years,  and  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  seven  members;  legislative  in  an  assem- 
bly of  forty-six  members;  judicial  in  a  supreme 
court,  county  courts,  parish-court  commission- 
ers, and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  public-school 
system  is  free  and  nonsectarian,  under  control 
of  the  provincial  government,  and  liberally 
supported;  public,  high,  and  superior  schools 
(1907),  1,825;  teachers,  1,974;  pupils,  68,919; 
government  expenditures,  $184,080,  Institu- 
tions for  higher  education  include  Univ.  of  New 
Brunswick,  Fredericton ;  Univ.  of  Mt.  Allison, 
Sackville;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Memramcook; 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  and  Boys'  Academy, 
Backville;  Baptist  Coeducational  Seminary,  St. 
Klartins.  and  Roman  Catholic  convent  schools 
at  St.  John  and  elsewhere.  According  to  the 
1901  census  there  were  1.048  churches,  with 
137,378  communicants,  the  leading  denomina- 
tions numerically  being  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Presoyterian,  and  AngU  — 
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tal,  Protestant  and  Bomaii  Catholic  orphan- 
ages, Wiggins  Orphan  Asylum  for  sons  t>f  de- 
ceased mariners.  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and 
Home  for  Aged  Women— all  in  St.  John;  Vic- 
toria Hospital,  Fredericton ;  Lazaretto  for 
Lepers,  Tracadie;  and  a  penitentia^  for  the 
maritime  provinces,  Dorchester.  The  early 
history  of  New  Brunswick  is  bound  up  in  that 
of   Nova  Scotia,  of  which   it  was   formerly  a 

Sirt.  A  colony  from  New  England  settled  at 
augerville,  on  the  St.  John  River,  1T61,  and 
a  larger  one  from  Massachusetts  founded  the 
city  of  St.  John,  1783.  It  was  made  a  separate 
province,  1784,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Do- 
minion, 1867. 

ITew  Brunswick,  capital  of  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.;  on  the  Raritan  River  and  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal;  28  m.  NE.  of  Trenton;  settled, 
1681,  as  Prigmore's  Swamp;  received  present 
name,  1714;  royal  charter,  1730;  incorporated 
as  town,  1736;  as  city,  1784;  Is  the  seat  of 
Rutgers  College  (Reformed),  with  which  is  in- 
corporated the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Rutgers  Preparatory  School, 
Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Wells  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, end  a  model  farm  and  observatory  belong- 
ing to  tho  college.  Its  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper,  rubber  goods,  print- 
ing presses,  boots  and  shoes,  lamps  and  bronie 
work,  medical  supplies,  machinery,  hosiery,  and 
buttons.     Fop.   (1010}   23,388. 

Newnbnig,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Orange 
Co.,  N.  y.;  on  the  Hudson  River;  60  m,  N.  of 
New  York  City;  is  in  an  agricultural  region; 
has  an  elevated  site,  end  possesses  much  his- 
torical interest.  The  old  Hasbrouck  House  was 
occupied  by  Washington  during  a  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  his  proclamation  dis- 
banding the  American  army  was  promulgated 
there.  The  building  contams  many  relics  of 
Revolutionary  days,  and  with  the  grounds  is 
carefully  preserved.  Near  the  building  is  a 
stone  monument,  erected  by  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  to  commemorate  the  suc- 
cessful close  of  the  war.  The  city  has  regular 
steamboat  connection  with  New  York  and  the 
principal  cities  on  the  Hudson,  and  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements,  oilcloth, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  carpets,  paper,  ahoee, 
and  carriages.    Pop.  (1910)  27,800. 

NewlnirEh  Address'es,  series  of  anonymous 
letters,  ascribed  to  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  and 
circulated  in  the  Continental  army  in  camp  at 
Newbur^-on-the-Hudson  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  letters  urged  the 
army  not  to  disband  untO  the  pay  due  to  it 
had  been  provided  for  by  Congress,  and  other 
wrongs  corrected.  Through  the  influence  of 
Waslungton  the  threat  to  appeal  "  from  th6 
justice  to  the  fears  of  the  government "  was 
not  carried  out,  and  Congress  made  provision 
for  the  settling  of  claims  for  pay. 

ITewn>11i7PDTt,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Essex 
Co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Merrimac  River,  36  m.  NB. 
of  Boston;  contains  the  Putnam  Free  School, 
Anna  Jaques  Hospital,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Memorial 
l^uilding.  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Marine  Museum, 
Old    South   Church    (burial   place   of   George 
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Whitefield),  and  birthplaM  of  WUlUm  Lloyd 
GaniBOn;  induetriea  include  ■hipbuilding  and 
the  nuiiufBeture  of  cotton  goods,  booU  and 
shoes,  fibeiloid,  carriaftes,  silverware,  hats, 
pumps,  steam  ensiDea,  and  eomba.  Pop.  (1910) 

Kew  Caledo'nia,  island  in  the  6.  Paciflc;  800 
m.  E!.  of  Queensland;  between  New  Guinea  and 
New  Zealand;  was'  discovered  b;  Cook,  1TT4, 
and  annexed  bj  France,  1853.  It  is  250  m. 
long,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  30  m.,  and 
extends  NW.  and  SE.  Along  its  axis  run  a 
series  of  mountain  masses,  of  which  the  cul- 
minating points  reach  G,600  ft.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  climate  excellent,  and  plants  of  the 
tropics  and  temperate  zone  can  be  raised. 
There  are  man^  nickel  mines;  gold  was  for- 
mer);  worked;  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  valu- 
able deposits  of  copper,  mercury,  tin,  and 
platinum  are  known  to  exist.  Chief  port  and 
capital,  Noumea.  With  its  dependencies,  in- 
cluding the  Loyalty  Islands,  60  m.  E.,  New 
Caledonia  forms  a  convict  colony.    Pop.  (IB07) 

6G,eoa 

Hew  Cartile'.    See  Cabtilz,  New. 

ITew'cattle,  Thomas  Pelbam  Holies  (Duke 
of ). 1683-1788 ;  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain ; 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Pelham,  to  whose  peerage 
and  estates  he  succeeded,  1712,  becoming  one 
of  the  wealthiest  landowners  in  England.  All 
the  weiglit  of  his  influence  was  thrown  on  the 
Whig  aide,  and  hia  services  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  won  him  the  gratitude  of  the  king. 
He  was  made  Earl  of  Clare,  1714;  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  1719.  and,  1724,  became 'Secretary 
of  State  in  Walpole'e  ministry.  Hts  abilities 
are  represented  as  of  a  mean  order,  but  he 
held  this  office  for  thirty  years;  then  became 
Prime  Minister,  succeeding  hia  brother,  Henry 
Pelbam,  In  that  office,  ITM.  He  resigned  in 
17SS;  recalled  in  following  year  to  form  the 
ministry  rendered  brilliant  hj  the  genius  of 
Pitt;  resigned,  1782, 

Heweastle,  town  of  New  South  Wales;  80 
m.  NNE.  of  Sydney;  at  mouth  of  Hunter 
River;  is  center  of  the  coal  industry  of  Aus- 
tralia; has  also  a  large  commerce  in  cereals. 
Pop.   (IBOl)   64,001. 

Hew  Caa'tle,  capital  of  I^wrenea  Co.,  Pa.; 
at  oonfluence  of  Shenango  and  Neshannoek  riv- 
ers, forming  Beaver  River;  62  m.  NW.  of  Pitts- 
burg; Is  in  a  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  fire- 
clay, iron-ore.  and  sandstone  region,  and  has 
numerous  blast  fumacee  and  mills,  machine 
shops,  wire-rod  mill,  steel- billet  mill,  large 
wire-nail  mill,  tin-plate  mill,  asphalt-block 
works,  stove  works,  glass  factories,  grist  and 
planing  mills,  several  foundries,  ana  a  paper 
niill.    Pop.  ""'"•  "-'""■ 


Pop.  (IDIO)  36,280. 


mouth ;  60  m.  NE.  of  Liverpool ;  Is  mostly  built 

eep  hills,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Ro- 

It  presents  a  striking  appearance, 
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Gate.  The  Church  of  St.  Nloholas  (lSW-1436), 
now  the  cathedral,  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  structure,  destroyed  by  fire,  1216,  of 
which  a  few  remains  still  exist.  St.  John's 
Church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  contains 
much  original  Norman  work,  with  later  addi 
tions.  St.  Andrew's  Church,  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century,  is  built  in  the  Transition 
style.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  Guild 
Hall,  Exchange,  Moot  Hall,  Central  News 
Room  and  Art  Gallery,  Museum  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  Public  Library,  College  of  Sci- 
ence and  College  of  Medicine  (affiliated  to  the 
Univ,  of  Durham),  and  Rutherford  Collese, 
There  are  several  public  parka,  including  tne 
Town  Moor,  B87  acres;  Leazes  Ornamental 
Park,  Brandling  Park,  Armstrong  Park,  and 
Jesmond  Dene.  The  Tyne  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges.  The  High  Level  Bridge,  built  by 
Stephenson,  contains  a  carriage  way  90  ft, 
above  high  water,  and  a  railway  at  a  height  of 
118  ft.  above  high  water.  The  port  of  New- 
castle is  the  fourth  in  importance  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Tyne  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels as  far  as  Elswick,  on  the  outskirts  of  New- 
castle, where  the  engineering  and  ordnance 
works  of  Sir  W.  G.  ArmstTong,  Hitcheli  ft  Co. 
are  situated.  The  principal  article  ol  toade  i> 
coaL     Pop.    U»ll)  2e6,6TL 

ITewchwang',  or  HInehwang,  treaty  port  of 
China;  province  of  Sheu-king,  Manchuria;  on 
the  Liao  River,  30  m.  above  its  mouth  in  Gulf 
of  Liao-tuBg;  7E  m.  8SW.  of  Mukden.  The 
first  name  is  applied  to  the  old  town,  entirely 
unsuitable  for  foreign  trade;  the  second  name 
is  the  diplomatic  appellation  of  the  part,  locally 
Ying-tze,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
port  was  opened  to  foreign  trade,  1861 ;  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese,  1806;  occupied  and 
strengthened  by  the  Russians  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  with  Japan  (1004),  and  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  Japanese  two  months 
Uter.    Pop.  (li»7)  74,000. 

HeWcomb,  Simon,  183K-1009;  American  as- 
tronomer; b.  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia;  removed  to 
the  U.  S.  In  boyhood;  1857.  was  employed  as  a 
computer  on  the  Jiautioal  Almanao;  in  fol- 
lowing year  first  gave  special  attention  to  the- 
oretical astronomy;  appointed,  1861,  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  in  the  navy,  and  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Observatory,  for  which  ha  supervised  the 
construction  and  erection  of  the  great  tel- 
escope; secretary  of  the  commission  for  ob- 
servation of  transit  of  Venus,  1874,  and  took 
part  in  organiring  expeditions  to  remote  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  on  that  occasion;  superin- 
tendent of  The  VmtliMi  AlmMuc,  I877-«9; 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Johns 
Hopkins,  1884-03.  He  was  awarded  gold  medal 
of  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England  for 
his  tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  1874) 
Huyghens  medal  of  Dutch  Sodety  of  Boieiieaa, 


don,  180a    Besides  n 

vestigatlons,    he    wrote    many    mathenaticftl 
text-books  aind  several  worka  on  eoonranio  mb- 
ot  the  associate  editors  of 
"  The  Universal  Cyclopedia." 

Hewcom'en,  Thomaa,  <f.  1729;   Inventor  of 
the  modem  form  of  steajn  (     ' 
4M 
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Bhire,  England;  wu  A  backsmith;  became  in- 
terested in  the  applicatioiu  of  steam,  and, 
1706,  patented  a  ore  engine.  The  engines  of 
the  Uarquia  of  WorcMter,  Savery,  and  all 
their  predeceeaora  were  more  or  less  reproduc- 
tions of  the  old  steam  fountain  of  Hero  (120 
B.C.);  but  Newcomen  made  an  entirely  nen 
departure,  and  constructed,  1706,  the  first  real 
steam  engine,  conaiBtiug  of  a  train  of  mechan- 
ism in  which  the  steam  motor  was  at  the  one 
end,  and  the  pump  to  which  its  work  was  ap- 
plied was  at  the  other,  the  intermediate  parts 
being  tbe  simplest  possible  and  giving  direct 
connection  between  the  driving  and  the  driven 

New  England,  collectivelr,  tbe  states  of 
Haine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
•etts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  ter- 
ritory comprised  in  these  states  was  originally 
called  N.  Virginia,  when  granted,  1606,  by 
James  I  to  the  Plvmoutii  Company  for  coloni- 
zation, but  received  ita  preaent  name  from  Capt. 
John  Smith,  who  explored  it,  1614,  and  made 
a  map  of  the  coast.  The  first  white  settlers 
were  chiefly  natives  of  England.  See  the  arti- 
dea  on  the  individual  states. 

Kew'fonndlaiid,  island  and  British  colony  In 
N.  America,  lying  across  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  greatest  length  from 
Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Norman,  S17  m.;  greatest 
breadth  from  Cape  Spear  to  Cape  Anguille,  316 
m.;  toUl  area,  42,734  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1907)  esti- 
mated at  230,139;  of  Labrador,  4,024;  capital, 
St.  John's;  other  towns:  Harbour  Grace,  Car- 
bonear,  Twillingate,  Bonavlsta.  It  is  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  N.  America  which  lies  near- 
est to  Europe,  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme &.  part  of  Newfoundland  and  Valentia, 
Ireland,  being  1,640  m.  By  the  great  bays  of 
Trinity  and  Plaoentia  it  is  almost  severed  into 
two  portions,  tbe  S.  being  the  peninsula  of 
Avalon,  on  which  St.  John  a  is  situated.  Tbe 
Avalon  peninsula  Is  further  divided  by  the  bays 
of  St.  Mary  and  Conception.  Within  a  degree 
of  the  E.  coast  is  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland— the  greatest  submarine  island  of 
the  globe,  eOO  m.  in  length  and  200  in  breadth 
— the  chief  breeding  ground  of  the  cod.  The 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador,  1,100  m.  in 
extent,  with  its  valuable  fisheries,  is  also  at- 
tached to  Newfoundland,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colony.  Tbe  climate  is  vanable, 
but  as  a  whole  favorable  to  health.  In  winter 
the  thennometer  seldom  sinks  more  than  a  few 
degrees  below  zero;  summer  range  of  ther- 
mometer from  TO"  to  80* ;  average  mean  tem- 
perature. 41°-42';  average  rainfall.  58.30  in. 

Along  tbe  coasts  are  iSles  on  milea  of  rocky 
walls  from  200  to  300  ft.  in  height,  bold 
promontories  and  headlands,  but  within  many 
of  the  bays  are  scenes  of  rare  beauty.  The 
center  of  the  island  consists  of  an  elevated, 
Dndnlating  plateau,  traversed  here  and  there 
by  ranses  of  low  hills.  Tbe  principal  of  these 
is  the  Long  Range,  which  extends  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  island  for  nearly  its  entire  length, 
having  peaks  more  than  2,000  ft.  in  height. 
Parallel  to  this  Is  the  Anguille  Range.  The 
Middle  Bangs  stretches  across  the  country 
from  Fortune  Bay  to  Notre  Dame  Bay.    The 
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largeet  bay  is  Plaeentla,  66  m.  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  00  m.  in  length,  containing 
numerous  islands.  Fortune  Bay  is  25  m.  wide 
and  70  in  length.  At  its  mouth  are  the  Islanda 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Bay  St.  George, 
on  the  W.  coast,  is  40  m.  wide,  with  a  good 
harbor  at  its  head.  Notre  Dame  Bay,  on  the 
N.  coast,  is  SO  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  pene- 
trates more  than  80  m.  inland.  Trinity  Bay 
nine  70  m.  inland.  On  the  S.  side  of  tbe  bay 
is  Heart's  Content,  where  tbe  Atlantic  cables 
are  landed.  Conception  Bay  is  the  most  popu- 
lous and  commercially  important.  "The  three 
largest  rivers  are  the  Exploits,  Humber,  and 
Gander.  Lakes  and  ponds  cover  nearly  a  third 
of  the  entire  surface,  The  largest  is  Grand 
Lake,  66  m.  in  length,  with  an  area  of  192  sq. 
m.,  inclosing  an  island  22  m.  long  and  6  m.  in 
breadth. 

Tbe  fisheries  constitute  the  great  staple  in- 
duatij.  The  roost  important  is  the  cod  fishery, 
which  is  prosecuted  around  the  shores  of  the 
island,  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  on  the  Banks.  Tbe  average  an- 
nual value  of  this  fishery  exceeds  $6,000,000. 
The  seal  fishery  is  next  in  value.  The  chief, 
seats  of  the  herring  fishery  are  Labrador,  Bonne  ' 
Bay,  Bay  of  Islands,  St.  George's  Bay,  and 
Fortune  Bay.  The  aalmon  and  lobster  fish- 
eries are  also  important.  There  are  close  on 
6,000,000  acres  fit  for  agricultural  and  grazing 
purposes,  of  which  over  85300  acres  are  culti- 
vated land,  yielding  potatoes,  turnips,  oiher 
root  crops,  bay,  barley,  and  oats.  Copper  mines 
are  worked  on  shore  of  Notre  Dame  Bay,  at 
Belts  Cove,  and  Little  Bay;  lead  and  silver 
have  been  found  at  Port-a-Port  and  on  shores 
of  Flacentia  Bay;  gold-bearing  quarts  in  E. 
part'  of  island;  gypsum  and  marble  on  W. 
coast;  coal  near  St.  Oeoi^e'a  Bay  and  in  Grand 
Idke  district. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  aasisted  by  en  executive 
council  (not  exceeding  nine  members),  a  legis- 
lative council  (not  exceeding  eighteen  mem- 
bers), and  a  bouse  of  assembly  of  thirty-aix 
representatives.  For  electoral  purooses  the 
colony  is  divided  into  eighteen  distncts.  Rep- 
resentative institutions  were  granted,  1832; 
responsible  government,  18S5.  The  leading  re- 
ligious denominations  are  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian.  The 
system  of  education  is  the  denominational  one. 
'nie  legislature  each  year  appropriates  from 
the  general  revenue  a  certain  amount  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Tbere  are  three  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  one  representing  the 
Church  of  England,  one  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  the  Methodist  Church.  There 
are  three  colleges— Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Methodist,  a  Preabytarian  acad- 
emy, and  several  grammar  schools.  In  1907 
there  were  636  m.  of  government  railway  and 
a.  of  private  line,  3,088  m.  of  telegraph, 
m.  of  telephone,  and  a  fleet  of  eight  steam- 
ers plying  between  the  island  and  the  con- 
tinent. 

Newfoundland  was  discovered,  1497,  by  John 
Oabot,  although  five  hundred  years  before,  ac- 
cording to  Icelandic  sagas,  it  was  visited  bv 
Lief,  am  of  Erie  the  Red,    Tb«  value  of  its 
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fisheries  waa  soon  afterwards  made  knomi,  and 
fishermen  from  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the 
Basque  prOTJnceB  'were  attracted  to  its  eccom- 
passing  seas.    It  was  not  till  1583  that  formal 

EiiBesaiaii  of  the  island  was  taken  by  Sir 
umphrey  Gilbert,  in  the  name  of  Qu^n  Eliza- 
beth. The  French  long  disputed  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  possession  of  Newfoundland, 
but  the  contest  waa  ended,  1713,  bj  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  ceded  the  island  to  England, 
but  secured  to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing 
and  curing  ^sh  on  the  N.  coast  from  Pointe 
Riche  to  Cape  BonaviBta;  the  limits  were  af- 
terwards (1783)  changed  to  Cape  Ra;  and  Cape 
St.  John.  This  concession  to  the  French  led  to 
continual  disputes  and  bitter  animosities  till 
1904,  when  an  Anglo-French  convention  was 
signed  by  which  France  renounced  her  ex- 
clusive ashing  rights,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  on  the  N.,  or  French,  shore,  but  re- 
tained the  right  to  flsh  between  Rt.  John's 
Cape  and  Cape  Hay.  A  long-pending  contro- 
versy between  the  American  and  Newfoundland 
authorities,  concerning  the  rights  of  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  in  Newfoundland  waters,  was 
.  kept  from  serious  consequences  by  a  modut 
Vivendi,  several  times  renewed,  pending  a  deter- 
mination of  American  rights  by  The  Hague 
Tribunal  of  the  seven  points  at  issue.  'I  be 
Tribunal,  1910,  decided  the  two  most  impor- 
tant in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

New'gate,  former  prison  in  London;  at  the 
W.  end  of  Newgate  Street,  opposite  the  Old 
Bailey;  mention^  as  a  prison,  1207 1  was  at 
the  new  gate  of  the  city.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Sir  Richard  Whittington  in  his  will  left 
funds  to  rebuild  it;  in  1066  it  was  again  re- 
built after  the  great  fire;  last  edifice  erected, 
1780,  but  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in  the 
No-popery  riots  of  that  year.  In  1808  Mrs.  Fry 
began  her  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the 
horrible  condition  which  had  for  centuries 
characterized  the  place.  Debtors  were  not 
there  after  1S15,  and  the  institution  gradually 
became,  in  many  respects,  a  model  one  of  its 
kind;  demolished,  1902. 

New  Giatu'do.    See  Colohbia. 

New  Guinea  (gin'e),  or  Pa'pua,  largest  known 
island  except  Greenland,  Ilea  just  N.  of  Aus- 
tralia; estimated  area,  312.000  sq.  m.;  pop.  abt. 
750,000;  has  been  divided  by  treaty  between 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain, 
the  former  governing  nearly  one  half  of  the  to- 
tal area,  comprising  all  of  the  island  W.  of  the 
141st  meridian,  called  Dutch  New  Guinea, 
151,789  sq.  m.;  Bbitibh  New  Guinea  (founded 
1388)  comprising  the  S.  part  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  00,540  so.  m.;  Gbruan  New 
Guinea,  or  Kaiser  Wilhelu's  Land  (pro- 
tectorate after  1884)  comprising  all  of  the  N. 
part  of  SE.  New  Guinea,  70,000  aq.  m. ;  with 
adjacent  islands,  05.160  sq.  m.  Moet  of  the  N. 
and  SE.  coasts,  high  and  mountainous;  Mt. 
Owen  Stanley,  in  the  SE.,  about  I3,S00  ft.  high; 
abutting  on  the  SW.  coast  are  the  Charles 
Louis  Mountains;  island  is  surrounded  by 
many  large  and  small  islands;  coasts  indented 
by  deep  bays,  but  few  afford  first-rate  harbors; 
largest  rivers,  the  Fly,  emptying  into  the  Gulf 
of  Papua,  and  Eaiseriii  Augusta,  which  takes 
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a  course  through  the  German  possessions.  Gold 
is  found  in  the  Bismarck  Mountains;  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton,  rubber,  rice,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  vanilla,  and  cocoanut  palms  is  a.  flour- 
ishing industry;  horses  and  cattle  flourish  in 
some  districts.  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  Papuan. 
Chief  settlement  of  British  New  Guinea,  Port 
Moresby,  on  the  Gulf  of  Papua;  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Kaiser  Wilbelm's  Land,  Stephansort. 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  for  governmental  purposes, 
is  attached  to  the  residency  o!  Temate,  Molucca 
Lilands ;  principal  port  of  call,  Dorey,  on  the  N. 
coast.  (5n  September  1,  1906,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Governor  General  of  Aus- 
tralia declaring  that  British  New  Guinea  is  to 
be  known  henceforth  as  the  Territory  of  Papua. 

Hew    Hamp'shire    (named   from   Hampshire, 

England),  popular  name,  Gbanitb  State;  state 
in  the  N.  Atlantic  division  of  the  American 
union;  bounded  N.  by  province  of  Quebec,  E.  by 
Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  SSE.  and  S.  by 
Massachusetts;  extreme  length  N.  and  8.,  178 
m.;  extreme  width,  100  m.;  area,  9,341  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1910)  estimated  at  430,672;  principal 
cities  and  towns,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Concord 
(capital),  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Keene,  Berlin, 
Rochester,  Laconia,  Somera worth,  Claremont, 
Franklin,  Exeter.  Surface,  except  in  the  BE., 
generally  hilly  or  mountainous.  The  White 
Mountain  district,  containing  the  White  and 
Franconia  ranges,  exceeds  2,(X)0  fL  in  height 
and   has   twenty-nine  peaks   over  4,000  ft.   in 


height,  headed  by  Mt  Washington,  0,286  ft 
Monadnock,  an  isolated  peak  in  the  extreme 
SE.,  is  3,186  ft  Seacoaat  only  18  m.  in 
extent,  has  hut  one  good  harbor.  Chief  riVers, 
the  Connecticut,  separating  New  Hampshire 
from  Vermont ;  Piscataqua,  only  navigable 
stream;  Merrimac,  noted  for  the  manufactur- 
ing cities  on  its  banks;  Androscoggin,  Saco, 
upper  and  lower  Amraonoosuc,  Cocheco,  Pemi- 
genasset,  and  Winnipiseogee ;  lakes,  very  nu- 
merous and  beautiful,  especially  Winnipiseogee 
(IB  m.  long),  Umbagog,  Squam,  and  Sunapee; 
islands,  but  three  in  number,  belonging  to  the 
Islea  of  Shoals  group.  The  climate  cold  but 
healthful,  the  winters  being  severe  and  the 
summers  mild  and  agreeable ;  meon  annual 
temperature  for  the  part  N.  of  the  W1iit« 
Mountains  and  on  the  w.  aa  fmr  S.  as  Hanovtr, 
41°,  that  of  the  S.  part  46*. 
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tegb/ochen,  whetstones,  ibapstone,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  including  the  beryl;  ores  of  gold, 
■ilveT,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  etc,  found,  but  in 
small  guantitiea ;  value  products  (1910), 92,140,- 
736;  of  granite  output  (1910),  11,230,650;  of 
cUf  producU,  «56e,126.  Soil  in  the  main 
stouf  and  unfertile;  light  and  sandy  in  the  8.; 
well  adapted  to  farming  in  much  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley  and  in  CSoos  Co.;  product! 


000  bu.;  potatoes,  2,126,000  bu.;  hay,  672,000 
tons;  tobacco,  170,000  lb.;  total  value  of  crops, 
914,574,200;  chief  fruit  crop,  apples;  total 
value  of  live  stock  (1911),  912,209,000.  £hief 
manufactures,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper, 
boots  and  shoes,  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
quarry  products;  "factory-system"  plants 
(1900),  1,961;  capital  employed,  1139,990,000; 
value  products,  including  cuetom  work  and  re- 
pairing, 1164,661,000.  Noteworthy  educational 
institutions  include  Dartmouth  College,  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts, 
Durham;  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth;  St. 
Anselm'a  College  (Boman  Catholic),  Manches- 
ter; State  Industrial  School,  Manchester.  There 
are  training  schools  for  nurses  (ten)  in  hos- 
pitals in  Concord,  Hanover,  Keene,  Laconia, 
Manchester,  Nashua,  WhitefleliJ,  and  Woods- 
ville,  and  twenty-nine  high-grade  academies 
ODd  seminaries   (about  one  half  nonsectarian). 

New  Hampshire  was  first  visited  by  Europe- 
ans, 1614,  and  the  first  settlements  were  made 
at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  1623.  In  1641  the 
district  was  annexed  to  Maasacbusettfi;  was 
made  a  royal  province,  1679,  but  was  again 
joined  to  Massachusetts,  1689.  In  1741  it  be- 
came a  separate  province,  and  remained  so  till 
the  Revolution.  Its  claim  to  the  territory  now 
included  in  Vermont  led  to  a  vexatious  contro- 
versy. In  1776  New  Hampshire  made  a  puUic 
dedaratitm  of  independence,  and  established  a 
temporary  government  to  continue  during  the 
war,  in  which  the  state  took  an  active  part. 
On  June  21,  178S,  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  ratified.  The  state  congtitution 
went  into  effect,  1784;  was  revised,  1791;  has 
since  continued  the  supreme  law.  In  1S07  the 
seat  of  government  was  permanently  established 
at  Concord. 

Hew  Bor'mony,  town  in  Posey  Co.,  Ind.; 
on  the  Wabash  River;  20  m.  NW.  of  Evans- 
vitle;  settled  by  the  Harmonists  Iq.v.),  under 
George  Rapp,  1616;  transferred  to  Robert  Owen 
for  an  experiment  in  socialism,  1B24 ;  seat  of 
an  industrial  school  later  founded  by  William 
Uaclure;  has  saw,  planing,  and  flour  mills. 
Pop.  (1910)  1,229. 

Hew  Ha'v«n,  popularly  called  the  Elu 
City,  capital  of  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.;  on 
New  Haven  Bay,  38  m,  WSW.  of  Hartford.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  is  a  square,  known  as 
The  Oreen,  which  contains  three  churches,  the 
oldest  In  New  Haven,  and  trees  of  great  size 
and  beauty.  NE.  of  the  city  is  an  eminenr^e. 
East  Rock,  360  ft  in  height,  which  is  a  pubhc 
park,  and  has  a  soldiers'  monument  ~~  "~    ~ 
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mit;  W.  of  the  city  is  West  Rock,  420  ft.  in 
height,  also  a  park,  and  containing  "  Judges' 
Cave,"  a  pile  of  boulders  in  which  the  regicides 
Gioffe  and  Whalley  for  a  time  concealed  them- 
selves. New  Haven  is  the  seat  of  Yale  Univ., 
foimded  1701 ;  Hopkins  Grammar  Bchool,  found- 
ed 1060;  Manual  and  Normal  Training  schools. 
School  for  Nurses,  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic orphan  asylums.  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
Home  for  the  FrieiullesB,  Springdale  Almshouse, 
Billhouse  High  School,  and  several  hospitals, 
seminaries,  and  academies.  It  is  a  notable  ma;i- 
ufaoturing  center,  especially  of  carriages,  rifles, 
clocks,  hardware,  iron  and  edge  tools,  wire 
poods,  rubber  goods,  pulp  and  paper,  musical 
instruments,  and  corsets,  the  capital  employed 
(1909)  being  over  952,000,000  and  value  of 
products  951,000,000. 

The  site  of  New  Haven  was  TiBit«d  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Block,  1614,  and  named 
Roodenberg,  from  the  appearance  of  East  and 
West  rocks.  In  1637  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  Lon- 
don mercliont,  and  a  few  associates  settled  here, 
and,  163S,  were  joined  by  Puritan  families,  led 
by  Rev.  John  Davenport.  Quinnipiack,  as  the 
Indians  called  it,  soon  took  its  present  name. 
With  other  towns  on  the  Sound,  and  a  few  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Long  Island,  it  formed  a  distinct 
colony;  acknowledging  alle^ance  to  neither 
king  nor  government;  accepting  the  Bcripturea 
as  containing  the  only  proper  rule  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  w>th  Church  and  State.  Under  this 
tlieocracy  the  people  lived  in  simplicity  and  in- 
dependence, until  a  liberal  charter,  procured  by 
Connecticut  from  Charles  II,  1992,  included 
them  within  its  jurisdiction.  By  this  charter, 
to  which  New  Haven  after  much  ill  feeling  sub- 
mitted. New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  made 
joint  capitals  of  Connecticut.  In  1873  Hart- 
ford was  made  the  eole  seat  of  government. 
Pop.  (1910)  133,606. 

Hew  Heb'rldes,  chain  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, W.  of  the  Fiji  iHlands;  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  over  500  m.;  area,  about  5.100  sq.  m.;' 
under  A  mixed  commission  of  Engli^  and 
French  naval  officers;  largest  islands,  Espiritu 
Santo,  Mallicolo,  Api  or  Tasiko,  Efate  or  Sand- 
wich, Eromanga,  Aipere  or  Tanna,  Futnna  or 
Erronan,  and  Aneityum;  all  are  densely  wood- 
ed, and  the  breadfruit,  sago  palm,  banana, 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  ysm,  arrowroot,  orange,  and 
pineapple  flourish;  trade  mostly  with  %dney 
and  New  Caledonia.  There  are  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Presbyterian  missions  and  several  Eng- 
lish and  French  trading  companies.  Pop.  abt, 
60,000. 

New  Holland.    See  Australia. 

New  Ireland.    See  Ne:w  Mecklenkubo. 

New  Jei'sey  (named  from  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey, in  the  English  Channel),  state  in  the  N. 
Atlantic  division  of  the  American  union; 
bounded  N.  by  New  York,  E.  by  the  Hudson 
River,  Staten  Island  Sound,  Raritan  Bay,  and 
the  Atlantic;  S.  bv  Delaware  Bay,  W,  by  the 
Delaware  River,  which  separates  it  from  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania;  extreme  length,  107% 
m.;  greatest  breadth.  69  m.;  area,  S.224.44  sq. 
m.j  pop.  (census  of  1010)  2,537,167;  prinM- 
pal  cities  and  towns,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Fat- 
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erson,  Camden,  Trenton  (capital),  Hoboken, 
Klizabeth,  Bajonne,  Atlantic  City,  Fasaaic, 
Orange,  W.  Hoboken,  E.  Orange,  New  Bruna- 
wick,  Perth  Amboy,  Plainfield,  Union,  Uont- 
clair,  Bridgeton,  Morriatowa,  Kearny,  Harrison, 
Millville,  Phillipaburg,  The  N,  part  of  the 
state  is  traversed  bj,  three  mountain  ranges — 
the  Blue  Mountains,  or  Blue  Ridge,  called  also 
Kittatinny,  which  crosses  the  Delaware  River 
at  the  Water  Gap,  where  its  summit  is  1,4TQ  ft. 
above  the  «ea,  and  runs  NE.  to  New  York  State, 
where  it  becomes  the  Shawangunk  range;  the 
Highland  range,  of  numerous  disconnected 
ridges,  occupying  a  belt  22  m.  wide  on  the  New 


York  SUto  line  and  10  m.  on  the  Delaware; 
and  a  range  consisting  of  ridgea  of  trap  rock, 
which  diversify  the  red  sandstone  belt,  a  atrip 
averagiDK  20  m.  in  width  and  crossing  the  state 
from  NE.  to  SW.  Among  the  ridgea  of  this 
third  range  are  the  Fir«t,  a  part  of  which  ie 
better  known  aa  Orange  Mountain,  634  ft.  high 
at  Garret  Rock,  near  Paterson,  and  the  PaTi- 
■adea,  which  wall  in  the  Hudson  on  the  W.  from 
the  New  York  State  line  nearly  to  Jersey  City. 
In  the  S.  are  a  few  rounded  hills.  The  Nave- 
dnk  Highlands,  S.  of  Sandy  Hook,  reach  a 
height  of  about  400  ft.  S.  New  Jersey  is  a  gen- 
tly undulating  plain,  from  ISO  to  100  ft.  in  ele- 
vation in  the  center,  and  sloping  gradually  to 
the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  and  the  Delaware  River 
or  Bay  on  the  W.  Principal  rivers,  Passaic 
and  lUckensHck,  which  flow  into  Newark  Bay; 
Ramapo,  Wanaque,  and  Pequannock,  whose 
union  forms  the  Pompton,  and  the  Rockaway, 
all  afSuents  of  the  Passaic;  Raritan,  received 
by  Raritan  Bay;  Elizabeth  and  Rahway,  which 
empty  into  Statcn  Island  Sound;  !Naveaink, 
Shrewsbury,  Shark,  Manasquan,  Metedeconk. 
Tom's,  Little  Egg  harbor  or  Mullicas,  Great  Egg 
harbor,  and  C^ar  Creek,  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  or  into  bays  communicating  dircrtly 
with  the  sea.  Delaware  Bay  receives  the  Dela- 
ware River,  with  its  fifteen  tributaries,  and  in 
the  extreme  8.  of  the  state  Cohansey  Creek  and 
Maurice  River,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  The  tidal  bays  along  the  coast,  some- 
times called  harbors  or  sounds,  form  a  line  of 
internal  water  communication  from  the  Metede- 
conk  River  to  Cape  May  for  vessels  of  light 


and  Great  Egg  harbor. 
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In  the  N.  part  of  the  state  are  many  moun- 
tain lakes  and  ponds,  remarkable  for  purity  of 
water.  Lake  Hopatcong,  the  lai^est  body  ol 
fresh  water  in  the  state,  is  014  ft.  above  mean 
tide,  Ei  miles  long,  and  from  }  to  1}  m.  in 
width.  Average  temperature  in  January  25.7°, 
precipitation  2.38;  in  August,  72°,  precipitation 
6.S4;  average  temperature  for  year  El.4°,  pre- 
cipitation 47.4. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  easily  tilled,  and 
lighter  in  the  S.  than  in  the  middle   and  N. 

farta.  Production  of  principal  farm  cropa, 
ail:  Corn,  9,936,000  W;  wheat,  1,462,000 
bu.;  oats,  2,024,000;  rye,  buckwheat,  poUtoes, 
and  hay.  Dairying  is  a  prominent  industry, 
the  raising  of  tlowera,  vegetables,  applet,  pears, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  v^etables  for  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  seed 
farms  and  nurseries.  Mineral  products  include 
iron  ore,  linc  ore,  granite,  slate,  ^eiss,  blue 
and  white  limestone,  roofing  and  writing  slates, 
Qsg  and  paving  stones,  graphite,  porcelain  and 
pottery  clays,  infusorial  earth,  used  for  polish- 
ing and  in  the  preparation  of  giant  powder; 
molding  aand  and  sand  for  making  brick  for 
reverberating  furnaces,  green  sand  for  chemical 
purposes  and  glass  making,  iron  pyrites,  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  manganese,  molybdenum-  The 
trap  ridges  supply  the  best  of  road  material; 
value  mineral  products  (1910),  $30,888,892, 
including  pig  iron,  94,204,722,  and  clay  prod- 
ucta,  (17,834,308. 

New  Jersey  ranks  sixth  in  the  U.  S.  in  rains 
of  manufactured  products.  "Factory-system" 
plants  ( 1909) ,  8,817 ;  capitalemployed 9977,172,- 
000;  value  producU,  91,145,620,000.  ProducU  in-  . 
elude  silk  and  silk  gooda,  cotton  thread,  textiles, 
carpets,  rubber  goods,  leather  and  leather  goods, 
iron  and  steel,  hardware,  locomotives,  cars, 
sewing  machines,  electrical  supplies,  trunks, 
boots  and  shoes,  chemicals,  celluloid,  varnishes, 
paints,  glass,  pottery,  jewelry,  malted  liquors, 
and  tobacco.  Newark,  Paterson,  Trenton,  and 
Hoboken  are  prominent  centers.  Bayonne  has 
large  petroleum  refineries,  and  at  BHzabethport 
and  an  the  Delaware  River  are  lar^  shipyards. 
The  flsheriea  of  the  state  are  varied  and  very 
profitable^  Principal  educational  institutions: 
Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton;  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick;  New  Jersey  College  of  A^- 
culture,  connected  with  Rutgers  College;  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton;  Burlington  College 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  Burlipgton;  Seton  HaJl 
College  (Roman  Catholic),  8.  Orange;  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  Hoboken;  theologi- 
cal seminary  (Presbyterian),  Princeton;  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
Madison;  German  Theological  Seminary  (Pres- 
byterian), Bloomfleld. 

The  earliest  white  setllcrs  of  New  Jersey  were 
the  Dutch,  who,  1B14-21,  founded  the  colony 
of  New  Netherlands  on  the  territory  between 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers.  In  1664  this 
region  passed  to  the  Enetiah,  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  held  a  grant  from  the  king,  made  it 
over  to  John,  Loi^  Berkeley,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  The  province  was  named  in  honor  of 
Carteret,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island 
of  Jersey.  The  proprietors  established  a  gov- 
ernment, which  contmued  until  1676,  wheB[tlia~> 
S  ^ 
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Srovince  nu  divided  into  E.  Jeney  and  W. 
ersey  hy  a  line  drawn  from  Little  £gg  har- 
bor to  a  point  on  the  Delawaic  to  latitude  41° 
40'  N.  The  two  diviaions  remained  diatinct  un- 
til 1702,  when  the  proprietors  auirendered  tliar 
Cren  of  gavernment  to  the  crown,  reserving 
ir  exclusive  tight  to  dU]X)8a  of  the  soil. 
Thereafter,  until  the  Revolution,  New  Jersey 
was  a  roval  province.  In  1703-39  the  pTovincea 
of  New  York  and  New  Jentj  had  the  same 
eovemora.  On  Julj  2, 1776,  two  daya  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Provincial 
ConKress  adopted  a  constitution  for  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  under  this  the  state  was 
governed  till  1844.  New  Jersej  was  fighting 
ground  during  moat  of  the  Revolution.  The  im- 
portant battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon- 
mouth, with  other  minor  engagementa,  were 
fought  within  her  borders,     llie  Federal  Con- 


univenal  suffrage,  both  male  and  female,  white 
and  colored,  subject  to  a  property  oualiScation 
of  £60.    Women  continued  to  vote  till  1807. 

Hew  Jerw7  Tet,  small  shrub  {Ceanothu* 
am«Hciiitu*)  of  the  Buckthorn  family,  whose 
leave*  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  during 
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the  American  Revolution.  The  other  apecies 
of  the  genus  Ceatiothu*  are  abundant  in  W.  and 
BW.  V.  S. 

Kew  Jern'salem,  DiliTcli  of  the,  name  taken 
by  a  body  of  Christian  worabipers,  who  accept 
as  true  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  theological 
writinga  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  In  17S7  the 
first  or^^niiation  was  formed  in  London;  two 
years  later  a  general  conference  was  held,  also 
in  London;  1821,  a  legal  body  was  formed  un- 
der the  title,  The  Omeral  Conference  of  the 
I  Ministers  and  other  Members  of  the  New 
Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  John.  This  Church 
hna  flourinbed  principally  in  England,  theU.  8., 
and  Canada,  though  a  few  scattered  aocleties 
are  to  be  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Th«  first  Tegular  society  In  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
minister  at  its  head,  waa  formed  In  Baltimore, 
Ud.,  1702.    In  1617  the  body  now  known  as 
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The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
in  the  U.  S.  of  America  waa  organized  in 
Philadelphia.  Thia  body  was  incorporated, 
ISei,  under  the  laws  of  the  &tat«  of  Illinois, 
and  includes  the  larger  part  of  those  in  the 
U.  8.  and  Canada  who  openly  accept  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church.  In  the  U.  S.,  IMG, 
there  were  126  ministers,  13S  churches,  and 
6,084  communicants ;  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  70  societiea  with  6,737  registered  mem- 
beis;  in  Canada,  4  churches  with  some  300 
communicants.  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  that  Christ,  in  His  glorified  hu- 
manity, is  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  that  in  Him  is  the  Trinity,  answering  to 
■the  trinity  in  men  of  soul,  body,  and  their 
operation  together ;  and  that  to  be  saved  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  in  Him,  and  to  keep  the 
Commandments  by  shunning  the  evila  therein 
forbidden,  as  sins  against  Him.  There  is  no 
authoritative  liturgy  or  discipline,  but  a  "  Book 
of  Worship "  is  in  general  use,  containing  a 
variety  of  forms,  nearly  all  taken  directly  from 
the  Bible. 
Hew  Leon'.    See  Nuevo  Lbor. 

Hew  Light  and  Old  LItht,  terms  uaed  tor 
the  two  parties  in  the  Associate  Synods  of 
Scotland,  abt.  1800,  and  used  later  for  the  two 
parties  in  the  Reform^  Presbvterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S. 

Hew  Lmi'dos,  one  of  the  capitals  of  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.;  on  the  Thames  River;  40 
m.  SE.  of  Hartford;  founded,  1046;  name 
changed  from  Naumeag,  16&S;  plundered  and 
burned  by  the  British,  1781;  chartered  as  a 
city,  1784;  has  an  excellent  harbor,  defended  at 
its  entrance  by  Porta  Trumbull  and  Griswold; 
contains  the  Bulkely  School  for  Boys,  Williama 
Memorial  Institute  for  Girts,  County  Histor- 
ical Society  Library,  U.  8.  Naval  SUtion, 
Haven  Public  Library,  hospital,  and  a  shaft 
127  ft.  high  at  Fort  Griswold  commemorating 
massacre  of  1781.  It  has  several  shipyards, 
extensive  ailk  mills,  iron  foundries,  woolen 
mill,  cotton-gin  factory,  larg^  sawmill,  print- 
ing-press manufactory,  and  minor  industries. 
The  river  here  is  a  favorite  racing  course  for 
collie  rowing  duba.  Pop.  (censua  of  1910^ 
10,660. 

NeWman,  Praada  WlUlam,  1805-97;  English 
author;  b.  London;  brother  of  Cardinal  New- 
man; Classical  Prof,  in  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, 1840-40,  and  University  College,  London, 
IMS-63.  On  theolt^cal  aubjecta  hia  views 
were  exactly  contrary  to  his  brother's.  His 
works  include  "Catholic  Union:  Essays  toward 
a  Church  of  the  Future  and  the  Organization 
of  Philanthropy,"  "A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy,"  "  Gontraste  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em Hiatoiy,"  "  Phases  of  Faith."  "  Lectures 
on  Politic-!  F^conomy,"  "  Theiam."  "  The  Eng- 
lish and  Their  Reforms,"  "  Early  History  of 
Cardinal  Newman,"  and  numerous  trsnatations 
and  philological  works. 

Hewman,  John  Henry,  1601-00;  English  re- 
ligious leader;  b.  London;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford;  took  Anglican  orders,  1824; 
BSSocUted  with  Keble  and  Pus^  in  original- 
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iog  the  "  Oxford  moTement " ;  waa  a  leader  in 
the  propaganda  of  High  Church  doctrines  by 
means  of  the  celebrated  "  Tracts  for  the  Times.'" 
In  1B45  he  joined  the  Komau  Catholic  Church, 
and,  1849,  established  a  branch  of  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  Philip  Neri  at  Edgbaston,  where 
he  took  up  bis  residence.  He  delivered  lec- 
tures on  "  Anglican  Difficulties,"  1850,  and  on 
"Catholicism  in  England,"  1851;  was  created 
cardinal,  1BT9.  Ue  wrote  a  number  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  including  the  famous 
"Tract  No,  90";  "  Essays  on  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  "  Arians  o(  the  Fourth 
Century,"  "  Tbeoi?  of  Religious  Belief,"  "  Cal- 
lista,  a  Sketch  of  the  Third  Century,"  "  ffis- 
toi7  of  Mt  Religious  Opinions,"  "  A  History  of 
Ananiam,*'  many  sermons,  lectures,  essays, 
poems,  including  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and 
other  works. 

Hew'mArket,  town  of  England;  partly  in 
Cambridge  Co.,  partly  in  Suffolk;  69  m.  NNE. 
of  London;  is  the  seat  of  the  moat  famous 
race  course  in  England.    Pop.  (1901)  I0,eS6. 

Now  Mecldenbnrg,  or  Hew  Iie'land,  second 
largest  island  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago ; 
NE.  of  New  Guinea ;  is  separated  from  the 
largest.  New  Pomerania,  by  a  strait  so  narrow 
that  it  was  long  tmdiscovered,  and  was  later 
half  choked  by  a  volcanic  eruption  near  it.  It 
is  about  ZOO  m.  long  by  20  or  30  broad,  and 
contains  4,000  sq.'m.;  is  but  little  known,  and 
attempts  to  ooloniw  have  been  unsuccessful. 
It  is  under  German  protection. 

Hew  Hez'ico,  state  in  the  Mountain  diviaion 
of  the  United  States;  bounded  ^.  by  Colorado, 
E.  by  Oklahoma  and  lexaa,  S.  by  Texas  and 
Mexico,  W.  by  Arizonaj  length  from  N.  to  S., 
346  m.  on  the  E.  side,  380  m.  on  the  W.; 
breadth  on  the  N.  line,  330  m.,  on  the  S.,  362 
m.;  area,  122,834  sq-  m-;  pop.  (1910  census) 
327,301,  including  20,000  Indians;  principal 
cities  and  towns,  Albuquerque,  Santa  F6  (cap- 
ital), Las  Vegas,  Raton,  Gallup,  Silver  City, 
^swell,  Alamogordo,  Socorro. 

The  surface  is  a  part  o4  the  lofty  table-land 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
and  gradually  slopes  S.  to  the  Llano  Eatacado, 
or  Staked  Plain,  and  to  El  Paso.  The  Llano 
Eatacado  is  a  broad,  almost  level,  treeless,  and 
waterless  plain,  apparently  barren,  but  capable 
under  irrigation  of  yielding  large  crops.  From 
the  elevated  table-land  there  rise  hundreds  of 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  W.  of 
the  Rio  Grande  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
lift  themselves  from  3,000  to  10,000  ft.  above 
.  the  meta  or  plateau.  The  mountsin  chains  E. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  are  known  locally  as 
the  Guadalupe,  Sacramento,  and  Organ  moun- 
tains, and  still  farther  E.  the  Sierras  Blanca, 
Hueca,  Capitana,  etc.,  which  form  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Pecos.  W. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Sierra  Madre  is  divided 
into  numerous  chains  and  some  Isolated  peaks- 
Still  farther  W.  the  San  Juan  Mountains  en- 
ter New  Mexico  from  Colorado,  and  the  heavy 
masses  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains  and  the 
Pinaleno,  Peloncito,  and  Chiricahua  Mountains 
from  Ariiona. 
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The  principal  river  is  the  Rio  Grande,  not 
navigable  in  any  part  df  its  course  through 
New  Mexico.  It  receives  from  the  W.  two 
tributaries,  the  Rjo  Chama  and  the  Rio  Fuerco, 
and  from  the  E.  several  smaller  streams.  The 
Rio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
drains  the  SE.  and  E.  portion,  and  the  Cana- 
dian River  and  two  or  three  of  its  branchea 
the  NE.  The  W.  portion  is  drained  by  the 
lar^  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
their  affluents,  and  particularly  by  the  San 
Juan,  Little  Colorado,  and  Gila,  each  of  which 
has  three  or  four  considerable  tributaries.    Cli- 


mate dry,  though  varied,  and  noted  for  its 
healtbfulness ;  range  of  temperature  in  the  N. 
10'  to  76"  F.i  temperature  in  the  S.  rarely  aa 
low  as  32° ;  rainy  season  is  in  July  and  August. 
The  soils  in  the  arable  sections,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  irrigation,  are  productive ;  principal 
crops,  1911:  Com,  2,322,000  bu.;  Bpring  wheat, 
512,000  bu.;  oats,  1,862,000  bu.;  barley,  60,000 
bu.;  potatoes,  800,000  bu.;  hay,  575,000  tons. 
Stock  raising,  especially  sheep,  is  an  important 
industry,  the  many  indigenous  grasses  afford- 
ing a  valuable  and  natural  hay;  value  of  live 
stock  (1911),  $43,32S,OO0.  Manufactures  in- 
clude dour  and  grist,  lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts, railroad  cars,  brick  and  tile,  boots  and 
shoes,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  and 
wines,  "l^'actory-eystem"  plants  (1909),  313; 
capital  employed,  $7, 743,000 ;  value  ol  products, 
$7,89»,0O0.  Ihe  milling  of  metals  and  wool 
scouring  are  extensively  carried  on.  Mineral 
products  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
salt,  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  gypsum, 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  superior  clays, 
kaolin,  alum,  many  kinds  of  precious  stones, 
including  emeralds,  turquoise,  garnets,  opals, 
and  agates;  also  petrified  woods  used  by  jew- 
elers for  inlaid  work.  Mineral  apringa  are  nu- 
merous. Value  mineral  products,  1910,  $7,- 
704.373. 

Principal  educational  institutions:  Univ.  of 
New  Mexico  ( nonsectarian ) ,  Albuquerque;  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Mesilla  Parle ;  School  of 
Mines,  Socorro;  New  Mexico  Military  Insti- 
tute, RoBwell;  Normal  School,  Silver  City; 
Normal  Univ.,  Ias  Vegas ;  Indian  Industrial 
School,  Santa  F«;  St.  Michael's  Call(«e  (Ro- 
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nan  Catholic),  Santa  F6.  There  are  many 
Eomau  Catholic  academies  and  schools,  the 
SpaaiEh-EpeakinE  citizens  being  mostly  of  that 
faith.  The  origimil  population  of  New  Mexico, 
either  Aitec  of  Toltec,  nad  walled  towns,  atone 
dwellinsB,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool, 
and  raised  large  crops  by  irrigation.  The 
Spanish  explorers  Alwir  NuQei:,  Macco  de  Niza, 
and  Coronado  penetrated  to  this  region,  1S3T, 
ISSg,  and  1640.  In  1581-S2  the  country  was 
explored  by  other  Spaniards,  from  whose  ac- 
count it  was  named  New  Mexico.  Between 
16D6  and  1509  Juan  de  OOate  was  sent  thither 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  establish  forts, 
colonies,  and  missions,  and  to  take  posseseion 
of  the  country  in  tiie  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  In  1680  the  Indians  rose  and  expelled 
the  Spaniards;.  16BS,  the  Spaniards  r^ained  a. 
portion  of  their  former  power;  ISEE.  the  in- 
nabitanta  imited  with  those  of  Mexico  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  thenceforward, 
until  1846,  they  were  gorerned  as  other  states 
of  Mexico.  In  IMfl  Gen.  Stephen  Kearny, 
with  a  small  U.  S.  force,  captured  Santa  F6, 
and  soon  after  conquered  the  whole  territory; 
184S,  the  r^on  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  In  1850  New 
Mexico  was  organized  as  a  territory.  By  the 
treaty  of  December  30,  1853,  what  was  known 
•s  toe  Oadsden  Purchase  was  added  to  the  ter- 
ritorial area,  which  then  comprised  the  whole 
of  Arizona  and  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Colo- 
rado. Arizona  was  set  off,  1863,  and  the  por- 
tion of  Colorado,  1865.  Attempts,  1904-fl,  to 
have  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  one  state  were  successfully  op- 
posed. By  an  enabling  act  of  IQIO,  New  Mex- 
ico adopted  a  constitution  in  1911  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  statehood,  1912. 

Haw  Neth'eiUnds,  old  name  of  the  country 
situated  between  Delaware  and  Connecticut 
rivers.  The  exclusive  right  to  trade  here  was 
granted,  October  11,  1614,  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral to  the  explorers.  In  1623  New  iNether- 
lands  was  made  a  province  or  county  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  States-General  granted  it  the 
armorial  distinction  of  a  count.  In  September, 
1604,  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  which 
Charles  II  bad  granted  to  his  brother,  the 
Dulce  of  York,  was  conquered  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  New  Amsterdam. 

Newnliam  Col'lege,  institution  at  Cambridge, 
England,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  an 
ftSBociatioD  for  providing  lectures  for  women  in 
Cambridge  and  an  association  for  providing  a 
hall  of  residence  for  women  attending  the  lec- 
tures; was  incorporated,  1880;  contains  ac- 
commodations for  about  160  students.  In  1881 
'  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  opened  to  students  of 
Newnham  and  Qirton  colleges  its  tripos  and 
previous  examinations.  Instruction  is  provided 
for  partly  by  lectures  given  at  Newnham  Col- 
lege and  partly  by  lectures  of  the  university 
and  its  colleges. 

Hew  OrlMnt,  city  in  Orleans  Parish,  Id.; 
OD  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  107  m. 
from  its  mouth.  From  the  fact  that  it  was 
originally  built  within  a  great  loop  of  the  Mis- 
■iaslppl,  the  ci^  derived  its  sobriquet  of  the 
87  D  4: 
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Crescent  City.  The  present  form,  due  to  grad- 
ual expansion  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  is 
rather  that  of  the  letter  S.  The  city  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  or  about 
196  sq.  m.  The  Mississippi  in  front  of  the 
city  has  a  width  in  places  of  3,000  ft,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  208  ft.;  total  length  of 
actual  harbor,  7  m.  on  each  babk.  The  jetties 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  permit  vessels  of  the 
highest  tonnage  to  come  directly  to  the  city. 
By  a  canal  in  the  rear  New  Orleans  has  com- 
munication with  Lake  Fontchartrain.    The  land 


above  sea  level. 
the  waters  of  the  river  by  a  high  levee;  but 
during  the  spring  floods  these  waters  occasion- 
ally submerge  portions  of  the  city.  The  drain- 
age is  pumped  into  Bayou  Bienvenue  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain ;  sewage  is  discharged  into  the 
Mississippi.  As  water  is  usually  found  at  a. 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  burial  of  tlie  dead  is  in 
most  places  impossible,  and  it  is  customary  to 
place  the  remains  in  tombs  of  brick  or  marble 
rising  in  several  tiers  above  ground. 

The  city  is  divided  by  Canal  Street  Into  two 

girtions,  the  Creole  and  the  American.  In  the 
reole  quarter  or  Fieua  Carri  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  bouses  are  welded  into  compact 
blocks,  except  at  the  lower  extremity,  or  Ba- 
ptanade  Avenue.  Here  are  the  old  cathedral, 
the  Cabildo,  and  many  other  relics  of  French 
and  Spanish  domination.  In  the  American 
quarter,  besides  the  business  portion,  are  resi- 
dences surrounded  by  clustering  trees,  among 
which  are  the  great  magnolia,  palmetto,  palm, 
fruit-bearing  banana,  fig,  and  orange  tree.  The 
climate  is  tropical.  The  proximity  of  the  lake 
and  the  river  renders  the  atmosphere  very 
moist  and  equalizes  the  temperature.  The 
highest  average  summer  temperature  is  94°  F., 
and  the  lowest  average  in  winter  is  27°  F. 
Manufactures  include  refined  sugar,  cotton -seed 
oil  and  cake,  milled  rice,  machinery,  hardware, 
Icnthcr,  boots  and  shoes,  lumber,  staves,  cotton 
goods,  beer,  ciears,  naval  stores,  ice;  capital 
employed  (190Q),  966,934,000;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $78,794,000.  Trade  and  commerce  are 
very  large,  the  city  being  entered  by  a  number 
of  railroads,  having  steamship  connection  with 
every  important  port  in  the  world,  and  having 
many  miles  of  superior  docks  and  piers.  Ex- 
ports include  cotton,  cotton  manufactures, 
wheat,  corn,  sugar,  rice,  flour,  live  stock,  beef, 
pork,  lard,  wool,  bides,  oils,  machinery  and 
hardware,  naval  stores,  S.  pine,  tobacco,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  canned  goods  and 
vegetables.  Cotton  exported,  1910-1,  1,460,923 
bales,  this  being  the  largest  cotton  market  in 
the  world.  Value  of  imports,  domestic  and 
foreign  merchandise,  in  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  <66,722,295;  exports,  1172,835,293;  ton- 
nage of  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  entered,  2,019,- 
0^7;  cleared,  2,249,883.  A  naval  station  at 
Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans,  has  a  frontage 
of  1,160  ft.  end  an  area  of  70  acres;  here  also 
is  a  U.  S.  floating  dock  which  can  accommo- 
date a  16,000-ton  battleship. 

The  city  was  founded,  1718,  by  Sieur  de 
Bienville,  second  governor  of  Louisiana  under 
the  French  domination;  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of, France;  a 
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was  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  1722-1852  and 
1S66-80.  On  the  transfer  of  the  province  ' 
Spain,  17B3,  the  city  \vas  the  eeene  of  an  u 
luocesaful  conspiracy  to  establish  a  repuhli 
In  ISOO  it  again  cane  under  French  rule; 
1803,  passed  to  the  U.  S. ;  1805,  incorporated 
BB  a  citjj  1816,  unsuccesBfull;  attacked  hj  the 
Britiah  under  Gen.  Pakenham;  1802,  occupied 
by  the  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Bpnjamin  F. 
Butler;  1884-85,  held  a  great  cotton  exposi- 
tion. It  has  been  Tisitcd  by  many  epidemic* 
of  yellow  fever,  but  since  1895  has  been  ftlmoet 
entirely  exempt.    Pop.  (IHIOJ  339,075. 

ITew  PhO'ipplnes.    See  Caboline  Isiands. 

Hew  Pomera'nia.     See  Netj  PouuEB.y. 

Hew'port,  city  of  Campbell  Co.,  Ky.j  on  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River; 
opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Covington,  Kv., 
with  both  of  which  cities  it  is  connected  by 
railway  and  foot  and  wagon  bridges.  The  in- 
diutriea  include  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
eteel,  uuta  and  bolts,  watch  cases,  staves,  shoes, 
and  piping.  The  Highland  suburbs  are  very 
picturesque,  and  contain  the  costly  residences 
of  many  Cincinnati  buaiueBS  men.  J^op.  (1910) 
30,309.       • 

Newport,  capital  of  Newport  Co.,  R.  I.;  for- 
merly one  of  the  state  capitals;  on  Narragan- 
sett  Bay;  6  m.  N.  ol  the  Atlantic,  30  m.  S.  at 
Providence.  It  was  settled  by  colonists  from 
Roger  Williams's  party,  1338,  and  by  Quakers, 
1843;  chartered  with  Providence  and  Ports- 
mouth under  the  name  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions, 1643;  was  one  of  the  moat  important 
commercial  points  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War;  captured  by  the  British, 
December  S,  1776,  and  occupied  till  October 
25,  1779)  headquarters  of  Roehambeau's  French 
Seet,  17S0;  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
places  of  summer  resort  in  the  U.  S.  The  har- 
bor is  defended  by  modem  fortificationa  at  Fort 
Adams,  Fort  Oreble,  and  Fort  Wetherell,  the 
last  named  on  the  site  of  the  old  Dumplings, 
where  a  Revolutionaiy  fort  formerly  stood. 
The  Hanging  Rocks,  Spouting  Cave,  and  the 
chasm,  60  ft.  deep,  locally  known  as  Purgatory, 
attract  many  tourists.  On  Coaster's  Harbor 
Island  are  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station 
and  Naval  War  College,  and  on  Qoat  Island 
the  U.  8,  Naval  Torpedo  Station.  The  city 
claims  to  have  had  the  first  Baptist  church 
building  erected  in  America,  the  first  public 
school,  the  first  synagogue,  and  the  first  news- 

Among  the  notable  buildings  are  the  Old 
Stone  Mill,  or  Round  Tower,  in  Touro  Park, 
gnid  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Norsemen  five  hundred  years  before  the 
arrival  of  Columbus,  and  ^  others  to  have 
been  the  stone  windmill  of  Gov.  Benedict  Ar- 
nold; Trinity  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
First  Baptist  Church,  Redwood  Library,  State 
House,  old  City  Hall,  Jewish  synagogue,  Chan- 
ning  Memorial  Church,  new  City  Hall,  Public 
Library  and  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
(both  founded  by  Christopher  Townsend),  Rog- 
ers High  School,  and  the  Industrial  School. 
Touro  Park  contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Com. 
Matthew  C.  Perry  and  a  statue  of  William 
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Ellery  Channing;  Washington  Square,  one  of 
Com.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry;  and  Equality. Park, 
a     soldiers'     and    Milors'     monument.       Pop. 

(19101   27,14B. 

Newport  Hewa,  town  of  Warwick  Co.,  Va,; 
on  the  James  River  and  Hampton  Roads;  14 
m.  N,  of  Norfolk;  in  a  rich  trucking  section; 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  and 
is  connected  with  Hampton  and  Old  Point 
Comfort  by  electric  railways;  has  an  extensive 
shipbuilding  plant,  with  dry  docka  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  largest  steamabips;  ex- 
tensive warehouse  piers  and  large  grain  ele- 
vators.   Pop.  (1910)  20,205. 

new  PioT'idence.    See  Bahaiu  lB]:.Am>e. 

Hew  Bed  Sond'stone,  geologic  formation  of 
Great  Britain ;  rocks  belong  partly  to  the  Tri- 
assic  ptriod  and  partly  to  the  Permian  epoch, 
usually  regarded  as  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.  For  many  years  the  name  of  the  Brit- 
ish formation  was  used  to  designate  a  unit  of 
the  geologic  time  scale,  and  formations  in  other 
countries,  especially  America,  received  the  same 
name.  The  American  formation  to  which  the 
name  was  most  frequently  applied  is  now 
called  Newark  System. 

Hew    Bochelle',    city    of    Westchester    Co., 

N.  Y. ;  on  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound,  locally 
known  as  New  Rochelle  harbor;  20  m,  NE.  of 
New  York  City  Hall;  residence  of  many  New 
York  business  men;  populous  summer  resort; 
contains  several  colonial  Dutch  and  English 
mansions.     Pop.    (1910)   28,867. 

New  Bom.    See  Saffranine. 

New  Sibe'rian  Isnando,  archipelago  N.  of 
Asia  and  NB.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  delta, 
so  called  from  the  name  given  to  one  of  them 
(1B06)  by  a  Russian  merchant.  Being  not  far 
distant  from  the  mainland,  and  often  connected 
with  it  by  an  ice  bridge,  the  fauna  of  these 
Arctic  islands  is  particularly  rich.  The  islands 
are  also  rich  in  fossil  woods  and  the  remains 
of  extinct  animals,  notably  those  of  the  mam- 
moth. In  the  island  of  New  Siberia  is  a  range 
of  hills,  partly  co^iposed  of  carbonized  wood, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  Jurasaic  period. 

New  South  Shetland  IsUada.     See  Sottth 

BUETLAICD. 

New  South  Wales,  oldest  state  of  the  Aus- 
tralian commonwealth;  bounded  N.  by  Queens- 
land, E.  by  the  Pacific,  S.  by  Victoria,  the  Mur- 
ray River  forming  the  boundary  for  about  800 
m.;  W.  by  S.  Australia;  area,  310,387  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1S08)  estimated  at  1,582,819,  including 
over  4,000  aborigines;  principal  towns  and 
cities:  Sydney  (capital),  Newcastle  (important 
port),  Bathurst.  Goulbum,  Parramatta,  Broken 
Hill,  Maitland,  Albany,  Granville,  Hamilton, 
Litbjrow.  West  Maitland,  Wa^a  Wagga,  Tam- 
wortn,  Wickham.  Three  distant  and  isolated 
islands— Norfolk,  Pitcaim,  and  Lord  Howe 
(combined  area,  15  sq.  m.) — are  poUtically  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  governor.  Coast, 
over  7(X)  m.  long,  has  numerous  capes,  head- 
lands, and  bays ;  many  bays  are  excellent  nat- 
ural harbors,  especially  Port  Jackaon,  an  whkh 
Sydney   is    situated,  Newoutle^  and  r~' — 
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Bay.  Surface  broken  at  the  E.  by  the  Great 
Dividing  Mountaiua,  20  to  IZO  m.  distant  from 
the  eoaat,  which  include  the  Aiutraliau  Alps 
(entering  from  Victoria  and  culminating  in  Mt. 
Eosciiuko,  7^G0  ft.  high)  ;  the  Blue  Mountaina 
next,  on  the.  N. ;  the  Liverpool  range,  which 
atrikes  a  bold  arc  from  the  coaitt  inland  to 
beyond  the  Darling  River,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land range,  which  resumes  the  direction,  paral- 
lel to  the  coaet,  broken  by  the  Liverpool 
range.  The  moat  important  rivera  are  on  the 
W.  aide  of  the  great  watershed,  the  chief  being 
the  Murray,  Murmmbridgee,  Lachlan,  and  Dar- 
ting; on  the  B.  aide  the  most  important  are 
the  Hawkeaburj,  Hunter,  Sboalhaven,  and 
Clarence. 

Climate  on  the  coast,  warm  and  moist,  and 
tempered  by  an  ocean  current ;  rainfall  heaviest 
on  tne  coast,  and  increases  from  S.  to  N.  from 
35  to  73  in.  annually;  rainy  seaaon  in  late 
■  and   fall   sometimes  torrential ;   mean. 


uako  to  80°  in  the  N.;  frost  and  snow  well 
Icnown  in  the  S.;  mean  annual  rainfall,  26  to  35 
in.;  summers  in  the  interior  valley  hotter  than 
on  the  coast,  and  winters  colder.  Mineral 
products  include  gold,  ailver,  ailver-lead  orp, 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  coal  (anthracite,  kerosene 
shale,  etc.),  iron  ore,  building  stones,  limestone, 
fire  clay,  clay  for  brick  and  pottery,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
stones;  value  gold  mined,  1B09,  £869,649. 
Agriculture  and  grazing  are  important  indus- 
tries; chief  crops:  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  lucerne,  tobacco,  sugar,  grapes 
for  wine,  and  oranges;  production  of  woo!, 
1909,  370,S08,OOO  lb.;  climate  so  mild  in  the 
pastoral  district  that  stock  require  no  feed- 
ing in  winter.  Chief  manufacturing  industries; 
the  smelting  of  ores,  lumbering,  production  of 
metal  works,  machinery,  etc.,  clothing  and 
textile  fabrics,  articles  of  wood,  clay,  stone, 
glass.  The  preparation  of  food  products,  ship 
and  boatbuilding,  and  publishing  and  printing 
are  also  important  industries.  About  2,700 
vessels  annually  enter  and  clear  the  porta. 
Chief  exports:  Gold  coin,  wool,  tin,  copper, 
tallow,  coal,  hides  and  skin,  meat  (frozen  and 
preserved)  ;  value  total  imports,  IBOO,  £38,- 
034,962;   exporte,  £41,837,397. 

Leading  rcHcious  denominations.  Church  of 
England  (nearly  one  half  of  the  population), 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Congregational.  Leading  educational  institu- 
tions, Univ.  of  Sydney  and  a  technical  school. 
Capt.  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed  at 
Botany  Bay,  April  27,  1770,  and  on  Bnnks's 
recommendation  the  home  government  decided 
to  employ  this  spot  as  a  penal  colony.  In  1787 
Capt.  Arthur  Phillip  was  appointed  governor 
■of  the  new  colony  of  New  S.  Wales  (ao  named 
by  Cook  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
const  to  that  of  8.  Wales),  occupying  the  whole 
of  Australia  E.  of  the  meridian  of  135°  E.  and 
some  small  islands.  He  was  sent  out  with 
about  800  convicts  and  a  small  military  force, 
and  founded  Sydney.  Convicts  continued  to 
arrive  till  1841;  p)ld  was  discovered  18S1; 
constitution  was  conferred  oh  colony  185S; 
YictOTift  was  separated  from  the  parent  col- 
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ony  1897,  and  Queensland  1869;  and  Bydnry 
was  the  scene  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
governor  general  of  the  Australian  common- 
wealth, leoi. 

Ifew  Spain.    See  Mexico. 

Hews'papers,  printed  sheets  containing  news. 
issued  at  r^lar  intervals  for  diatribution  by 
sale  or  gratis.  Modem  journals  convey  intelli- 
gence of  current  events,  report  the  transactions 
of  public  bodies,  officials,  etc.,  and  contain  also 
editorial  comments  on  public  questions,  items 
of  interest  in  the  various  fields  of  human  ac- 
tivity, announcements,  advertisements,  market 
reports,  communications  from  public  and  pri- 
vate persons,  and  in  many  cases  short  works 
of  Action. 

The  periodical  collection  and  publication  of 
the  news  of  the  day  began  in  Europe  with  the 
weekly  issue  of  Daa  Frankfurter  Journal,  hy 
Egenolf  Emmel,  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  in 
1615,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after 
the  invention  of  printing  from  metal  types. 
There  had  been  news  sheets  long  before;  in 
Europe  the  earliest  were  manuscript  papers 
prepared  with  some  regularity,  and  known  in 
Rome  as  the  Acta  Diurna  and  in  Venice  as 
the  Qazetta.  According  to  tradition,  the  first 
printed  news  sheet  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in 
1467,  and  was  called  the  tjanette,  but  no  copy 
is  extant.  Some  800'of  these  occasional  news 
ahcete,  all  issued  before  1610,  are  preserved  in 
libraries.  The  issue  of  the  Frankfurter  Jour- 
nal was  followed  the  next  year  (1016)  by  that 
of  the  Xieuwe  Tijdinghen,  at  Antwerp;  and  in 
1622  by  the  first  newspaper  in  the  English 
language,  The  Weekly  Neuset,  begun  by  Na- 
thaniel Butter,  on  May  23d  of  that  year.  The 
first  daily  paper  in  England,  The  Daily  Cour- 
ant,  waa  issued  in  1702,  and  the  first  penny 
paper,  The  Orange  Pottman,  in  1T09.  The 
Gazette  de  France,  the  first  French  newspaper, 
was  issued  1631.  The  first  daily  paper  in 
France,  the  Journal  de  Paris  on  Poete  au  8oir, 
appeared  in  1777. 

AH  the  governments  of  Europe  were  early 
represented  by  newapapcr  organs,  which  are  an 
easy  means  of  communicating  orders  in  council, 
special  edicts,  proclamations,  end  laws  to  the 
people.  The  London  Gazette  waa  the  first  of 
these;  it  waa  established  in  1666,  and  is  still 
published.  It  was  originally  The  Oxford  Oa- 
xttte.  The  leading  English  newspapers  are 
those  of  London,  among  which  the  most  im- 
portent  are  The  Time*,  Daily  Telegraph,  Stand- 
ard, Daily  Xeu>s,  Homing  Pott,  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  all  morning  dailies;  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  The  St.  James's  Qazette,  afternoon 
diilies;  and  The  Observer,  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
I'rpnch  jonmalism  deals  less  with  news,  and  in 
many  instances  aeems  less  successful  in  devel- 
oping great  permanent  properties.  Among  the' 
leading  Paris  journals  are  Le  Temps,  La  France, 
La  Presse,  Le  SHcle,  Le  Constttutionnel,  the 
Dibats,  La  Juattce,  La  Ripubliijue  Frangaise, 
and  Figaro.  The  most  widely  circulated  news- 
paper in  the  world  is  Le  Petit  Journal,  which 
often  prints  over  1,000,000  copies  per  day,  sold 
at  five  centimes.  Several  newspapers  in  Ger- 
many, although  hampered  by  the  restriotions  on 
the  press,  have  attained  great  prominence,  no- 
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tabl;  the  Togaitche  Zcitung,  the  Jforddeuttche 

AUgemeine  Zeiiung,  the  Neue  Preuasviohe  Zeit- 
iing,  the  Volkizeitung,  the  Cologne  Gazette,  and 
the  Hamburgaohv  Correspondent.  In  Russia 
newspapers  are  not  permitted  to  discuss  polit- 
ical questions,  and  a  rigorous  press  censorship 
is  maintained. 

The  nioBt  rems.TkHble  field  for  newspaper  en- 
terprise and  newspaper  literature  has  been  the 
U.  S.;  and,  io  propOTtiou  to  population,  the 
development  of  newspapers  has  been  far  greater 
here  t^an  anywhere  else.  On  April  24,  1704, 
was  published  in  Boston  The  Netea-Letler, 
which  has  often  been  called  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  America.  The  fietcs- Letter,  in  its 
earlj  dajs,  was  sometimes  printed  on  a  single 
sheet,  foolscap  size,  hut  oftener  on  a  half  sheet, 
with  two  coluQios  OD  each  side.  It  went  out 
of  existence  when  the  British  troops  evacuated 
Boston  in  1776.  It  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
journalism  in  America  for  fifteen  years,  and 
yet  had  a  circulation  of  only  300  copies.  Other 
early  American  newspapers  were  the  Boston 
Qaxette,  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  and 
The  Neto  England  Courant.  The  most  impor- 
tant newspaper,  politically,  in  early  colonial 
times  was  The  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
started  in  New  York  in  1733.  The  Daily 
Qraphia  of  New  York  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  illuatroted  daily  newspaper  in  the 
world.  Up  to  1833  newspapers  in  the  U.  S., 
whether  daily  or  weekly,  were  distributed  al- 
most exclusively  by  subscription,  and  at  a  price 
which,  considering  their  size  and  the  amount  of 
reading  matter  they  gave,  would  now  seem  high. 
It  was  only  by  becoming  an  annual  subscriber 
that  one  could  obtain  a  city  paper  for  less  than 
BIX  cents.  There  were  no  street  sales,  no  news- 
stands or  news  agencies,  but  small  sales  at  the 
oflices.  No  paper  in  the  country  in  1835  cir- 
culated over  5,000  copies;  very  few  over  halt 
that  number. 

The  period  since  the  Civil  War  has  been 
marked  also  by  the  rapid  development  of  local 
journalism  throughout  the  U.  S.  Nearly  every 
city  of  15,000  inhabitants  must  have  its  own 
dally  paper.  An  immense  system  of  printing 
what  are  called  "patent  insidee"  for  such 
papers  has  sprung  up,  under  which  two  pages 
of  news  and  miscellany  are  edited  and  printed 
at  some  central  office  for  a  ^eat  multitude  of 
smaller  papers,  the  half- printed  sheets  being 
then  forn-arded  to  the  several  oflices,  to  be  filled 
out,  in  each,  with  the  local  news  and  editorial 
comment  of  its  own  locality.  Another  econom- 
ical device  for  the  small  country  papers  is  the 
use  of  what  is  called  "plate  matter."  Late 
news,  correspondence,  and  miscellany  likely  to 
be  generally  acceptable  for  such  papers  is  put 
in  type  in  a  central  office,  say  in  New  York  or 
Chicago,  and  stereotype  plates  of  it  are  then 
made  and  sold  to  the  country  press.  Thus  a 
country  paper  often  presents  to  its  few  hun- 
dred readers  four  pages  of  attractive  reading 
matter,  of  which  less  than  a  page  has  been 
prepared  and  put  in  type  in  its  own  office. 
The  Annual,  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  t  Son, 
reported  the  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  1900  in  the  U.  S.  as  22,845,  and  in  Canada 
as  1,365.  The  total  number  published  in  the 
world  is  estimated  at  about  60,000,  and  of 
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these  more  than  half  are  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.    See  Pekiodicals. 

New  Style.    See  Calendar. 

Newt,  name  applied  to  various  small,  tailed 
batrachians  of  tne  eenera  Triton,  Salaman- 
dra,  etc.,  but  particumrly  applicable  to  Triton 
cristatus  of  Europe.    They  frequent  ditches  and 
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sluggish  water  generally,  feeding  on  insects  and 
other  animal  matter.  They  are  harmless,  al- 
though they  are  popularly  regarded  as  venom- 
New  Tes'tament  See  Bidlk,  The. 
New'tan,  Sir  Charles  Thomas,  1S16-04;  Eng- 
lish archKologist;  b.  Bredwordine,  Hereford- 
shire; assistant  curator  of  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  1840-52;  then  appointed  vice 
consul  at  Mytilene;  explored  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  making  ex- 
tensive excavations  at  Budrum  (Halicarnassus) 
on  the  aile  of  the  mausoleum  erected  bv  Queen 
Artemisia,  and  at  Cnidus  and  Branchidoa.  At 
Constantinople  disinterred  the  Serpent  of  Del- 
phi. He  was  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  of  the  British  Museum,  1881-85;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Archeology  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  1S80.  His  splendid  collection 
of  coins,  inscriptions,  sculptures,  and  vases,  ac- 
quired by  excavation  or  purchase,  he  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Neirton,  Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727;  English  phys- 
icist; b.  Woolstrop,  Lincoln;  in  boyhood  con- 
structed mechanical  toys  of  great  delicacy; 
before  twent3'-five  discovered  the  binomial  theo- 
rem and  the  differential  calculus,  or  method  of 
fluxions;  became  senior  fellow  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1668,  and  Lucasian  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  at  the  university,  1669.  While  so- 
journing at  his  country  seat,  1065,  be  observed 
the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree,  and  conceived 
the  identity  of  gravity  with  the  force  which 
holds  the  planets  in  Uieir  orbits,  but,  having 
started  with  the  erroneous  estimate  then  enter- 
tained of  the  earth's  mass,  was  led  to  reject  his 
theory  as  incomplete.  His  attention  was  then 
called  to  the  subject  of  light,  and  by  repeated 
experiment  he  showed  that  it  is  not  bomogme- 
ous,  but  that  a  ray  of  white  light  is  a  resultant 
of  innumerable  rays  of  light  possessing  differ- 
ent colors,  rates  of  vibration,  and  refrangibil- 
ity.  In  1671  he  completed  a,  re&ecting  telescope 
made  with  his  own  hands;  1672,  was  elected 
to  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London;  obont  this 
time,  in  investigating  the  colors  of  thin  plates, 
invented  his  hypothesis  of  "  fits  of  easy  reflec- 
tion and  transmission."  In  16B2  a  new  meas- 
urement of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  came  to  h 
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kaowledge;  thii  gave  hini  the  information 
requisite  to  mske  again  his  calculation  relative 
to  gravity.  The  result  justified  hia  intense  feel- 
ing; observation  and  calculation  corroborated 
each  other;  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  the 
theory  of  univerwil  gravitation,  was  complete. 
His  i&covery  was  given  to  the  world  under  the 
title  "  PhiloBophite  Naturalis  Principia  Mathe- 
matica,"  1Q87.  Two  controversies  embittered 
his  life — one  with  Leibnitz,  1076,  in  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
infinitesimal  method,  where  both  were  indepen- 
dent discoverers;  and  another  with  Flamsteed, 
the  first  astronomer  royal,  In  his  later  years. 
His  principal  works  are  "  Principia,"  "  Optics," 
"  Arithmetica  Univeraalis,"  "  Analysis  per 
Equationes  Numero  Terminorum  Infinitas," 
"  Methodns  Differential  is,"  "  De  Mundi  System- 
ata,"  "  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms 
Amended,"  "  Table  of  Assays,"  "  Optical  Lec- 
tures," "  A  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Analysis 
of  Inflnite  Series."  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Newton,  city  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River,  7  m.  W.  of  Boston;  contains  sev- 
eral  villages;  is  noted  for  the  healthfulness  and 
beauty  of  its  location;  has  t^e  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  (Baptist),  Lasell  Female 
Seminary,  Fish  School  for  Boya,  W.  Newton 
Classical  School,  Its  manufactures  include  roll- 
ing, paper,  and  print-cloth  mills  and  boot  and 
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Mew  Year's  Day,  first  day  of  the  new  year; 
widely  observed  as  a  day  of  festivity;  but  the 
day  on  which  the  year  begina  varies  much  in 
di^erent  countries.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Grego- 
rian year  {or  new  style),  it  falls  on  the  festival 
of  the  Circumcision,  a  holiday  of  obligation, 
which  is  also  the  feast  day  of  several  saints,  of 
whom  St.  Sylvester  is  the  moat  widely  honored. 
In  the  other  churches  it  has  no  specially  re- 
ligious character. 

Kew  York  (named  from  York,  England,  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York];  popular  name, 
EkiPiBE  State;  state  flower,  rose;  state  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  division  of  the  American  union; 
bounded  in  part  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
while  Iiong  Island  Sound  is  the  boundary  N.  of 
the  island  which  gives  the  name;  also  by  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  E.  by  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  with  Lake  Cham- 
plain  setting  off  the  last-named  state;  W.  by  a 
point  of  New  Jersey  near  the  ocean,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania near  Lake  Erie,  by  the  E.  waters  of  that 
lake,  by  the  Niagara  Biver,  adjoining  Canada, 
and  by  Lake  OnUrio;  N.  by  L,  Ontario,  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  Canada;  area,  land  and 
water,  49,204  eq.  m.;  extreme  length,  N.  to  S., 
311^  m.;  extreme  breadth,  412  m.,  including 
Long  Island;  pop.  (census  of  ISIO)  9,113,6)4; 
principal  cities,  in  order  of  population,  1910, 
New  York  City,  BulTalo,  Bochester,  Syracuse, 
AltMoy  (capital!,  Vonkers,  Troy,  Utica,  Sche- 
nectady, Binghamton,  Elmira,  Auburn,  James- 
town, Amsterdam,  Mount  Vernon,  Niagara 
Fftlli,     New     Bochelle,     Poughkeepsie,     New- 
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burgh,  Watertown,  Kingston,  Cohoes,  OS' 
wego.  Glove  rsville,  Rome,  Lockport,  Dun- 
kirk, Ogdensburg,  Middletown,  Watervliet, 
Ithaca,  Ulean,  Cornwall,  Little  Falls,  North 
Tonawanda,  Hudson,  Flattsburg,  Rensselaer, 
Johnstown, 

Besides  the  navigable  water?  which  form  bo 
large  a  part  of  its  boundaries,  and  the  East 
Biver,  a  strait  of  the  sea  separating  Manhattan 
Island  and  Westchester  Co.  from  Long  Island, 
the  state  has  facilities  for  navigation  in  lakes 
George,  Schroon,  and  Saranac  in  the  NE.,  in 
Otsego,  Oneida,  Cazenovia,  Onondaga,  and 
Skaneateles  in  the  centra!  region,  and  in 
Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canadaigua   farther 


W.,  and  in  Chautauqua  Lake  in  the  extreme  W. 
The  Hudson  River,  near  the  E.  border,  is  navi- 
gable for  ISl  m.  from  the  ocean,  and  is  the  chief 
feature  in  the  river  system,  notable  from  the 
fact  that  the  waters  run  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  The  Mohawk  flows  135  m.  from  the 
W.  mto  the  Hudson,  carrying  many  branches, 
such  as  the  E.  and  W.  Canada  creeks  from  the 
N.  and  the  Schoharie  from  the  B.  Into  the  Os- 
wego River,  which  has  several  affluents,  the 
lakes  from  Oneida  to  Canandaigua  discharge, 
and  through  that  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
thus  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Genesee,  rising 
in  Pennsylvania,  crosses  New  York  and  falls 
into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  S.  central  region 
the  Chenango,  the  Tioga,  and  the  Chemung 
empty  into  the  Susauehanna,  which  seeks  the 
ocean  through  the  Chesapeake,  while  farther  E. 
various  streams  contribute  to  the  Delaware, 
flnallj  emptying  into  Delaware  Bay.  la  the 
HE,  the  Chazy  and  the  Saranac  flow  into  Lake 
Champlain,  while  the  St.  Regis,  the  Raquette, 
and  the  Oswegatchie,  with  othei-s,  are  alfluenta 
of  the  St,  Lawrence.  In  the  W.  counties  Catta- 
raugus Creek  runs  into  Lake  Erie,  while  the 
Alleghany  River,  entering  New  York  from 
Pennsylvania,  returns  to  carry  its  waters  into 
the  Ohio,  and  thus  into  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  trend  of  the  interior  waters  is  determined 
mainly  by  the  mountains  and  hills.  These  be- 
long to  the  Appalachian  system.  On  the  E.  the 
Green  and  Hoosac  mountains  wall  the  Hudson, 
while  on  the  W.  the  Helderbenfs,  the  Catakills, 
and  the  Shawangunk  mountains  shut  in  that 
river  and  turn  the  affluents  of  the  Delaware. 
Several  ranges  in  the  NE,  counties,  of  which 
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the  Adirondack  ia  the  ntnet  prominent,  are  the 
highest  in  the  Btate,  Mount  Marcy  or  Taba- 
•raa,  in  that  range,  is  S,3TS  ft.  high.  The 
Chateaugaf  range,  extending  frotn  lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  Mohawk,  in  Herkinier  Co.,  ia  domi- 
nated by  ML  Seward,  4,384  fL  high.  The  Mo- 
hawk Talley  fuTnishei  the  single  pathway  from 
E,  to  W.  hetween  the  hilla  and  mountains. 
Waters  from  snch  hills  and  mountains  make 
falls  which  are  grand  and  pictureaque,  like  Ni- 
agara, on  the  river  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario^  Trenton,  on  the  W.  Canada  Creek;  the 
high  falls  of  the  Oenesee  at  Portage;  the  Tag- 
hauic  and  others,  near  Ithaca-,  and  very  many 
on  streams  in  various  counties.  Islands  are 
abundant.  Manhattan  Island  is  occupied  by 
the  busy  part  of  New  York  City.  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island  are  the  largest  of  groups  in 
the  watera  adjacent  to  the  oc^an.  Lake  George 
is  beautified  by  many  islands,  varying  in  size. 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  the  Thoueand  Islands  are 
only  a  part  of  1,500  lying  between  New  York 
and  Canada.  The  groups  in  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Coney  Island,  on  the  8.  shore  of  Long  la- 
land,  are  popular  summer  resorts.  Saratoga, 
near  the  upper  Hudson;  Richfield  and  Sharon, 
in  the  central  counties,  are  noted  watering 
places,  while  Chautaucjua  Lake  has  given  name 
to  a  system  of  educational  meetings. 

Climate  temperate,  with  marked  changes  of 
heat  and  cold  and  variations  of  moisture;  max- 
imum temperature  of  New  York  City  95°,  mini- 
mum 6°;  annual  rainfall,  62.30  in.;  average 
number  clear  days  in  the  year,  82,  with  ram 
144 ;  corresponding  figures  for  Albany,  08",  -  4°, 
44.89  in.,  69,  176;  for  Rochester,  05°,  8°,  43.00 
in.,  60,  208.  About  one  half  of  the  area  of  the 
state  is  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  the  products 
include  nearly  all  those  of  the  temperate  Eone. 
Butter  is  made  in  considerable  part  in  cream- 
eries receiving  milk  from  a  number  of  farms. 
while  cheese  comes  mainly  from  factories.  The 
dairy  prospers  chiefly  in  the  central  counties 
and  on  the  lower  Hudson.  Hops  are  produced 
in  Oneida,  Lewis,  Madison,  Otsego,  and  Scho- 
harie COS.  Onondaga  and  Wayne  cos.  and  the 
Chemung  valley  cultivate  some  tobacco,  while 
broom  com  is  the  favorite  crop  in  the  lower 
Mohawk  valley.  Grain  is  raised  in  the  W.  and 
SW.  counties.  Attention  is  given  in  N.  New 
York  to  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes.  On  I*ng 
Island,  and  in  less  degree  near  all  the  cities, 
market  gardens  thrive.  In  the  central  and  W. 
parts  apples,  plums,  pears,  and  cherries  are 
abundant,  and  in  the  S.  and  W.  peaches  are 
raised,  while  grapes  are  cultivated  along  the 
Hudson  and  the  interior  lakes  to  the  W., 
whence  wines  of  acceptable  brands  are  sent  to 
market.  Production  of  principal  farm  crops 
(1911)  :  Corn,  20,405,000  bu.;  wheat,  6,72S,000 
bu.;  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  hay,  and  to- 
bacco. Live  stock  (IHll)  included  609,000 
horses,  4,000  mules,  1,4B5,000  milch  cows  and 
8S4,000  other  cattle,  B11,000  sheep,  777,000 
sn-ine;  total  value,  over  $175,000,000.  The 
wool  clip  in  1011  yielded  2,063,330  lb.  of 
scoured  wool,  valued  at  {924,886. 

Iktineral  products  include  clay,  cement  rock, 
building  stone,  sandstone,  marbles,  granite, 
alate,  iron  ore  (hematite,  magnetic,  limonite), 
■alt  (especially  from  Wyoming,  Oenesee,  and 
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Livingston  coa.),  limestone,  petroleum,  gluEis 
^>^^i  gypsum,  natural  gas,  fibrous  talc;  value 
of  pr5^ucts  (1910)  t74,S19,S23;  inclnding 
stone,  ee,410,S88;  pig  iron,  $32,410,106;  clay 
products,  {11,871,949;  salt,  $2,686,739;  petro- 
leum, $1,414,668;  natural  gas,  $1,678,720; 
Portland  cement,  $2,906,661,  and  exclusive  of 
iron  ore  amounting  to  $3,848,083. 

Leading  manufactures  include  combined  tex- 
tiles, carpets  and  rugs,  cotton  goods  (including 
cotton  small  wares),  felt  goods,  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  silk  and  silk  goods,  wool  hata, 
woolen  goods,  worsted  goods,  clothing,  iron, 
steel,  foundry  and  machine-shop  produ^,  cars, 
lumber  mill  products,  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
sugar  and  molasses  (refined),  liquors,  chemi- 
cals, electrical  supplies  and  apparatus,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes.  "Fac- 
tory-system" plants  (1009),  44,935;  capital 
employed,  $2,779,497,000;  average  number 
wage  earners,  1,003,981;  value  of  products,  in- 
cluding custom  work  and  repairing,  $3,369,- 
490,000.  The  sea,  river,  and  lake  fisheries  em- 
ploy thousands  of  men,  and  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  fish  guano  is  an  important  industry. 
The  commerce  of  New  York  is  in  large  part 
that  of  the  nation,  as  its  chief  port  serves  not 
only  for  the  state,  but  also  for  much  of  the  oou- 
tinent.  Besides  New  York  City,  there  are  eleven 
customs  districts — Albany,  Buffalo  Creek,  Cape 
Vincent,  Cham  plain,  Dunkirk,  Genesee,  Niag- 
ara, Oswegatchie,  Oswego,  Syracuse,  and  Sag 
Harbor.  Value  imports  domestic  and  foreign 
merchandise,  June  30,  1910-1,  $036,981,166;  ex- 
ports, $871,783,671 ;  tonnage  of  vessels  entering 
ports,  17,492,795;  cleared,  17,016,104.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  wholly  in  the  state  are  the  Erie, 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  built  1817-02;  Cham- 
plain,  from  Whitehall  to  Waterford,  built  1817- 
37;  Oswego,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego;  Cayuga 
and  Seneca,  from  Montezuma  to  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  lakes,  and  Black  River,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage.  In  1903  the  legislature  adopted  and 
the  people  approved  a  bill  to  expend  $101,000,- 
000  on  the  improvement  of  the  Erie,  Oswego, 
and  Champlain  canals. 

Leading  educational  institutions;  Columbia 
Univ..  with  which  are  affiliated  Barnard  Col- 
lege, for  women,  and  the  Teachers'  College;  New 
York  Univ.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
all  in  New  York  City;  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca; 
Union  College,  Schenectady;  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton;  Colgate  Univ.  (Baptist),  Hamilton; 
Hobart  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Geneva; 
the  universities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Syracuse;  Vasaar  College,  for  women,  Pough- 
keepsie:  state  normal  schools  at  Albany, 
Uroi'kport,  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Gene- 
spo,  Jsmaiea.  New  Palti,  Oneonta,  Osw^o, 
Plattsburg,  and  Potsdam,  and  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, for  women,  in  New  York  City.  (See 
New  Vobk,  Usivebsitt  of  State  of.)  Slate 
institutions  for  the  insane,  located  at  Ulica, 
Poughkeepsie,  Hiddletown,  Buffalo,  Willard, 
Uinghainton,  Ogdensbur^,  and  Rochester;  state 
institution  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  one  for  feeble-minded  women  at  New- 
ark; state  custodial  asylum  at  Rome;  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  blind  at  New  York 
City  and  Batavia,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
New    York   City,    Fordhsm,    Malone,   Albknj, 
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Rochester,  &nd  BnfFalo;  rtftmiatoriM  at  Elmint, 
Rocbeeter,  Canaan  Four  Comers,  and  Randall's 
Island,  and  for  women  at  Hudson  and  Albion; 
soldiers  and  sailors  a  home  at  Bath;  state 
prisons  at  Auburn,  Dannemora,  and  OMining 
(Sing  Sing)  ;  separate  buildings  at  Auburn  for 
women  convicts,  and  a  hospital  at  Matteanan 
for  insane  orlminala. 

The  coast  of  New  York  was  discovered,  1524, 
by  Gtovanni  da  Verrazano,  a  Florentine  navi- 
gator, who  entered  New  York  Bay  and  the 
very  great  river,"  The  region  was  then  inhab- 
ited by  Indian  tribes,  several  of  the  Algonquin 
race  dwelling  in  the  SE.  part,  while  the  rest 
was  occupied  by  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations. 
In  160ft  Samuel  de  Champlain  sailed  down  the 
lake  bearing  his  name,  and  in  the  same  year 
Henry,  or  Hendrik,  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
ascended  the  Hudson  as  far  as  where  Albany 
now  stands.  A  trading  post  was  established  on 
Manhattan  Island  by  the  Dutch,  1611;  the  be- 
ginnings of  New  Amsterdam,  later  New  York 
City,  were  made  1G1£;  even  earlier  a  strong 
house,  called  Fort  Nassau,  had  been  erected 
just  below  Albany.  In  1B21  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  succeeded  the  earlier  tradera, 
and,  1^3,  sent  out  a  colony  which  settled  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  Lone  Island,  and  at  Fort 
Orange,  later  Albany.  A  league  with  the  Iro- 
quois, maintained  during  the  Dutch  occupation, 
preserved  the  young  settlements  from  massacre. 
In  1626  the  govemmeut  was  made  more  formal, 
with  Peter  Minuit  as  director  general,  assisted 
by  a  council.  In  1664  the  English  forced  the 
Dutch  to  surrender  Manhattan  Island,  set  up  a 
government,  and  compelled  the  towns  to  accept 
a  code,  "  the  Duke's  Laws,"  the  colony  having 
been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  hia 
brother,  Charles  II.  PetruB  Stuyvesant  was 
succeeded  by  Gov.  Andros,  a  charter  of  liberties 
was  enacted,  certain  duties  on  imports  were  vot- 
ed, and  courts  were  established.  When  James 
II  ascended  the  throne  he  repudiated  the  Char- 
ter of  Liberties,  and  objected  to  the  powers 
claimed  "  for  the  people  met  in  general  assem- 
bly." In  1688  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Will- 
iam of  Orange  occurred.  Before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  forty- four  different  persons 
served  as  executive  head  of  the  province,  count- 
ing the  Dutch  dlrectoiB.  With  most  of  the  gov- 
ernors the  assembly  had  differences  over  the 
revenue,  and  some  of  them,  notably  Fletcher 
and  Combury,  and  later  Clarke  and  the  first 
George  CllDtou,  rest  under  allegaUont  of  cor- 
rupt use  of  public  moneys.  To  provide  funds 
for  expeditions  against  Canada  paper  money 
was  first  issued.  The  settlers  reached  out  for 
trade  with  their  neighbors  N.  of  the  8t.  Law- 
rence and  the  lakes,  and  to  extend  it  a  trading 
post  was  set  up  at  Oswego,  1722.  Relations 
with  the  Iroquois  required  frequent  attention, 
the  governors  were  inclined  to  arbitrary  acts, 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  promote  education, 
while  so  urgent  was  the  pressu^  for  popular 
rights  that,  1720,  the  Lords  of  Trade  were  noti- 
fied that  "  most  of  the  previous  and  open  steps 
which  a  dependent  province  can  take  to  make 
themselves  independent  at  their  pleasure  are 
taken  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York."  The 
French  and  Indian  War,  17S6-63,  fell  with  es- 
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pecial  severity  on  New  York.  With  their  In- 
dian allies  the  French  struck  swiftly  as  far  as 
the  Mohawk,  but  in  a  sharp  fight  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, near  Lake  George,  were  repulsed  by  Qen. 
William  Johnson.  Hostilities  raged  on  the  up- 
per Hudson,  along  the  Mohawk  W.  to  Oswef^o, 
then  again  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 
A  defeat  on  Lake  George,  July,  1758,  open»l  the 
door  to  Montcalm,  but  it  was  closed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Frontcnac  in  August,  and  the  next 
5 ear  Fort  Niagara  surrendered  to  Gen.  William 
ohnson,  and  the  French  were  driven  back  from 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  New  York  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  splendid  victory  on 
the  Plains  of  Abrahajn,  1759. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  colony  manifested 
much  discontent  with  British  rule.  It  led  in  the 
union  of  the  colonies,  October  18,  1764,  by  cloth- 
ing a  committee  of  correspondence  with  power 
to  correspond  with  its  neighbors  on  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  Pariiament  and  "  on  the  impending 
dangers  which  threaten  the  colonies  of  being 
tax^  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  Great  Britain." 
In  the  Colonial  Congress  held  in  New  York  City 
October  7,  1765,  the  members  of  this  committee 
took  active  part,  and  petitions  for  redress  of 
grievances  were  presented  to  the  king.  The 
Stamp  Act  provoked  violent  protests,  the  patri- 
otic association  known  as  toe  Bons  of  Liberty 
was  organized,  and  at  last,  January  IS,  1770, 
a  collision  occurred  in  New  York  City  resulting 
in  bloodshed.  This  irregular  fighting  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  Revolution,  from  the  seizure  of 
Ticonderoga,  May  10,  1775,  and  of  Crown  Point, 
immediately  afterwards,  armies  marched  and 
countermarched  on  the  soil  of  New  York.  Its 
chief  city  could  not  be  successfully  defended 
even  by  Washington,  and  from  the  autumn  of 
1776  until  November  26,  1783,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  In  1777  a  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  colony.  The  vast  W.  domain 
which  New  York  claimed  by  royal  grant,  by 
purchase  from  the  red  men,  and  afterwards  by 
the  British  treaty,  it  voted  April  19,  1760,  to 
transfer  to  the  Union  to  become  the  Northwest 
Territory.  The  National  Constitution  was  rat- 
ified July  26,  1788.  The  conflicting  claims  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  led  to  violent 
Collisions,  and  more  serious  hostilities  were 
averted  only  by  the  erection  of  the  disputed 
territory  into  the  Btate  of  Vermont,  1790. 

Albany  became  the  permanent  capital,  1797. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  Ogdensburg  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  but  they  were  beaten  at 
Sacketts  Harbor,  and  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory  at  Chrysler's  Farm.  Fort  Niagara  was 
taken,  and  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  burned  by 
the  British,  who,  in  turn,  Jidy  6,  1814,  suffered 
defeat  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  at  Chippewa,  and 
July  26th  at  Lundy's  Lane.  An  invasion  by 
way  of  the  Saranae  and  Lake  Champlain  was 
gallantly  repulsed  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  A  levy  en  masse  of  the  militia  of  Her- 
kimer, Oneida,  Lewis,  and  Jefferson  cos.  was 
made  for  the  defense  of  the  N.  frontier,  while 
New  York  City  exhibited  equal  activity  against 
expected  attack.  Slavery  was  abolished,  1817. 
Out  of  the  patroon  system  (see  Pa-tboonb) 
and  the  concentration  of  lands  in  few  hands 
agrarian  riots  sprang  up,  1830  and  1846,  and  on 
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a  smaUer  scale,  1866.  In  the  OvU  War  New 
York  bore  ita  full  Hhore,  in  apite  of  rwiataace 
to  the  draft  in  the  chief  citj  and  threats  else- 
where. The  state  was  credited  by  the  War 
Department  with  448,S50  men  sect  intothe  field 


four  years;  that  framed  1821  for  twentj-flve 
years;  tbat  of  1S4S,  with  some  amendments, 
down  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
1894 

Hew  York  {the  Nieuw  Aubtebda.ii  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers),  the  chief  city  of  the 
U.  S.  in  population,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  finance;  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson,  at 
this  point  often  locally  called  the  North  River, 
and  the  narrow  strait  forming  the  SW.  eitcn- 
uon  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  known  as  the 
East  River.  The  city  includes  Manhattan  Is- 
land and  some  of  the  adjacent  mainland  N.  of 
it.  Governors,  Bedloe,  and  Ellis  islands,  in  the 
bay  at  the  8.  (these  three  the  property  of  the 
U.  S.  GovtJ,  and  Blackwell's,  Ward's,  Ran- 
dall's, and  a  few  minor  islands  in  the  East 
Kver  or  Sound;  Staten  Island  and  that  part 
of  Ixmg  Island  comprised  in  the  former  cities  of 
Brook^  and  Long  Island  City,  and  the  former 
towns  of  Newtown,  Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  and 

Sart  of  Hempstead;  politically  divided  since 
anuary  1,  18S3,  into  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan, The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond; pop.,  1890,  2,607,4141  1900,  3,437,- 
202;  lUlO,  4,766,883.  Manhattan  Island 
is  13^  m.  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  at  each  end  to  2J  m.  at 
Fourteenth  Street,  the  area  bein^  about  22  sq. 
m.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Har- 
lem  River,   a   navigable   tidal   waterway,   and 


s  villages  and  towns  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  New  York  in  its  growth,  the  names  of 
some  of  which  are  still  applied  to  corresponding 
parts  of  the  city;  among  them,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  are  Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  mi  the  Hud~ 
son,  in  the  lower  central  portion  of  the  city; 
Yorkville,  on  the  E.  side,  at  Eightieth  Street, 
and  Harlem,  also  on  the  K  side,  farther  N.; 
and  Bloomingdale,  Manhattanville,  Carmans- 
ville,  Fort  Washington,  or  Washington  HeighU, 
and  Inwood.  on  the  W.  side,  extending  in  a  line 
along  the  Hudson  from  the  central  part  to  the 
N.  end  of  the  island.  The  surface  of  the  land  is 
generally  rolling,  and  in  some  places  hilly,  the 
highest  point  on  Manhattan  Island,  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  being  238  ft.  above  tide  level. 
Broadway  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
budness  region,  a  wide  avenue  extending  length- 
wise  through  the  S.  and  central  part  of  Manhat- 
tan Island.  N,  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  its  eiten- 
sion,  formerly  known  as  the  Boulevard,  pursues 
a  somewhat  winding  course. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  a  sort  of  "  median  line,"  di- 
viding the  cross  streets  from  Ninth  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  into  E.  and  W.  Below  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  the  avenue  is  largely  devoted  to 
business  establishments  of  the  highest  class, 
clubs,  hotels,  etc.;  above  that  point  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  reudmce  streets  of  the 
ci^.     Wall  Street  and  adjacent  portitHu  of 
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New,  Broad,  Nassau,  and  William  streets  are 
the  seat  of  financial  intereats.  The  wholesale 
dry-goods  trade  is  chiefly  centered  /on  Broad' 
way  and  the  streets  immediately  W.  of  it  from 
Leonard  to  Houston,  while  the  fashionable  re- 
tail shopping  trade  occupies  Broadway  from 
Tenth  to  Forty-second  streets  and  portions  of 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  and  Fourteenth, 
Twenty-third,  and  Thirty-fourth  street*.  The 
most  important  pleasure  grounds  are  Central 
Park,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  840  acres  in  area; 
Momingside  Park,  a  long,  narrow  pleasure 
ground  on  the  steep  E.  face  of  the  high  ridge 
W.  of  Eighth  Avenue,  between  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-tiiird 
streets;  Riverside  Park,  a  similar  strip,  twice 
as  long,  on  the  W,  slope  of  the  same  ridge, 
running  down  to  the  Hudson;  Van  Cortla^t 
Park,  l,oao  acres;  Crotona  Park,  135  acres; 
Bronx  Park,  653  acres,  and  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
1,700  acres.  The  Botanical  Garden  (250  acres) 
and  the  Zoological  Garden  (261  acres)  are  in 
Bronx  Park. 

The  harbor  comprises  the  lower  bay,  upper 
hay.  East  Hiver,  and  S.  part  of  the  North  or 
Hudson  River,  and  may  be  entered  from  the 
Atlantic  either  from  the  NE.,  by  way  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  from  the  E.  and  S.  by  way  ol 
the  channels  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  latter  is  the 
more  frequented  course  for  ocean>going  vessels. 
The  lower  bay,  which  includes  also  Raritan, 
Sandy  Hook,  and  Gravesend  bays,  affords  68 
sq.  m.  of  anchora^^  It  ia  entered  by  two  chan- 
nels near  Sandy  Hook.  In  this  ba^  are  two 
small  islands  of  artificial  construction,  Swin- 
burne and  Hoffman,  and  occupied  by  the  hospi- 
tals, etc.,  of  the  quarantine  station.  The  N. 
point  of  Sandy  Hook,  called  Foil  Hancock,  is 


through   I 


picturesque  strait  called  the  Nar- 
from  the  city.  This  strait,  scarcely 
a  mite  wide,  is  defended  by  forts  Hamilton, 
Tompkins,  and  Wadsworth.  A  narrow  and 
winding  channel,  known  as  Staten  Island  Sound, 
Arthur  Kill,  and  Kill  von  Kull,  also  connecto 
the  two  bays,  but  in  used  only  by  vessels  of 
light  draught.  The  upper  bay,  or  harbor  proper, 
has  14  sq.  m.  of  anchorage,  and  contains  Gov- 
ernors Island,  used  as  a  national  military  sta- 
tion; Ellis  Island,  when  all  immigrants  are 
landed,  and  Bedloe's  Island,  crowned  with  Bar- 
tholdi's  colossal  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World."  The  North  River  averages  a 
mile  in  width,  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships,  and  affords  16  m.  of  available  water- 
front. The  East  River  is  leas  than  half  as  wide 
as  the  North,  but  is  as  deep.  The  NE.  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  from  Long  Island  Sound,  leads 
through  Hell  Gate  into  the  East  River.  At 
Throws  Neck  is  Fort  Schuyler,  and  there  are 
also  extensive  fortifications  on  Willett's  Point 
and  David's  Island, 

Among  religious  edifices,  the  Cathedral  of  SL 
John  the  Divine  (Protestant  Episcopal),  on  Ca- 
thedral Heights,  stands  preEminenL  Other 
structures  include  Trinity  Church  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  and  St. 
Paul's  Church  (Ptot«atant  Episcopal),  interest- 
ing on  account  of  their  historic  associations; 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  with  twin  spirefl  330  ft. 
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high,  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue;  Grace  Church 
(Protestant  EpiacopaU,  "Old  Fint"  tPreaby- 
terian),  MadiBon  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Broadwaj'  Tabernacle  (CoQ^regational),  Jud- 
son  Memorial  Church  (Baptist),  Fifth  Avenue 
CoUepale  Church,  Temple  £nmnu-EI  and  Xem- 

Sle  Beth-El,  the  Christiao  Science  chutchee  an 
entral  Park  West.  AmoDs  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  Citj  Hall,  dating  from  1803- 
12;  U.  8.  Post  Office,  Produce  Eichange, 
County  Courthouse,  Cotton  Exchange,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Customhouse,  Clearing  House, 
U.  8.  Subtreasury,  Criminal  Courts  Build- 
ing, connected  with  the  ''  Tombs,"  or  City 
Pnson;  Singer  Manufacturing  Building,  forty- 
one  stories  in  height;  Bowling  Green  Building, 
twenty-nine  stories;  Empire  Building,  twenty- 
eight  stories;  Flatiron  Building,  Times  Build- 
ing, World  and  Tribune  building.  Appellate 
Court  Building,  New  York  Life,  Metropolitan 
Life,  Equitable,  Manhattan,  Mutual  Eceerve, 
and  Home  Insurance  buildings-,  Gorham  Com- 
pany, Tiffany,  Altman,  Wanamaker,  Macy,  and 
ClafUu  stores;  St.  Regis,  Plaza,  Belmont,  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Manhattan,  and  Astor  hotels; 
American  Fine  Arts  Society  Building,  Metro- 
politan and  Manhattan  opera  houses,  Madison 
Sciuare  Garden,  another  place  of  entertainment ; 
Hippodrome.  The  principal  public  monuments 
are  Grant's  Tomb  and  Uie  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors' Monument,  both  on  Riverside  Drive,  and 
the  Washington  Memorial  Arch,  in  Washing- 
ton Square. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  New  York 
City  comprises  the  College  of  the  Citj'  of  New 
York,  an  institution  of  regular  colle^ate  rank, 
for  boya;  the  Normal  Collie  for  girls,  and  a 
complete  system  of  primary,  grammar,  high, 
and  evening  schools,  a  nautical  scho^,  and 
many  corporate  schools  (industrial,  reformatory, 
etc.},  under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Besides  the  colleges  of  the  public-school 
system,  there  are  Columbia  Univ.,  with  which 
are  assoeiated  Barnard  College,  for  women,  and 
a  teachers'  collegej  New  York  Univ.,  St.  John's 
College,  at  Fordham;  the  Colle)^  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  College  of  Dentistry,  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Economics, 
several  collies  of  medicine,  and  many  others 
for  general  or  special  instruction.  Schools  of 
art.  Taw,  music,  architecture,  design,  mechanics, 
business  training,  and  industrial  trades  abound. 
The  Cooper  Institute  gives  free  instruction  in 
many  useful  and  practical  braochea  of  leaminc. 
and  the  Shipbuilding  Academy  affords  thorough 
tuition  in  shipbuilding  and  esneral  seamamiliip. 
The  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  School 
of  Applied  Design,  for  women;  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League,  and  the  schools  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  are  among 
the  foremost  seats  of  art  study  and  teaching. 
Libraries  include  the  New  York  Public,  com- 
prising tiie  Aetor,  Tilden,  and  Lenox  founda- 
tions and  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary and  some  forty-two  branches  (Carnegie 
libraries)  ;  the  Society  Library,  founded  1740; 
Mercantile  Library,  Mechanics  and  Tradesmpfl's 
Library,  and  those  of  the  Historical  Society 
iuid  the  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 
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The  principal  museums  are  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  Central  Park,  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Man- 
hattan Square,  adjoining  Central  Park.  Among 
the  many  hospitals  are  St.  Luke's,  Bellevue, 
Charity,  Cancer,'^  Lying-in,  Mt.  Sinai.  New 
York,  Presbyterian,  Hoosevelt,  St.  Vincent's, 
and  Women's, 

The  water  supply  is  drawn  from  great  reser- 
voirs in  the  basin  of  the  Croton  Btver,  about 
40  m.  from  the  city,  which  supply  some  376,- 
000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  from  a  great  res- 
ervoir in  the  Catskill  Mountain  region.  Local 
transportation  facilities  include  Ave  lines  of  ele- 
vated railways  and  several  subways.  The  fer- 
ries on  the  North  and  East  rivers  convey  scores 
of  thousands  daily  to  and  from  the  suburbs, 
and  tunnels  under  these  rivers  give  railway 
cofnmunlcation  with  New  Jersey  and  Long  Is- 
land. The  stations  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  are  noteworthy 
for  their  size.  Manhattan  Borough  is  connected 
with  Brooklyn  Borough  not  only  by  tunnel,  but 
by  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  6,000  ft  long;  the 
Manhattan  Bridge,  total  length  6,500  it,  and 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  7,200  ft.  long,  and 
the  Queens  through  Bridge.  The  Harlem  is 
spanned  by  a  number  of  bridges,  among  them 
the  lofty  and  graceful  Washington  Bridee. 
GenerfLl  domestic  travel  is  facilitated  by  the 
centering  at  New  York  City  of  a  dozen  impor- 
tant trunk  railways  and  numerous  subsidiary 
lines,  several  important  steamboat  lines  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Hudson  River,  and 
a  vast  coasting  trade  with  E.  and  S.  ports.  For- 
eign transportation  is  represented  by  nearly  all 
the  transatlantic  steamship  lines.  Most  of  the 
railways  have  their  termini  in  Jersey  City,  Ho- 
boken,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City,  whence 

Eassengers  and  freight  are  transferred  to  Man- 
attan  by  tunnel  or  ferry. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Greater  New 
York  are  those  of  clothing  and  trimmings,  ma- 
chinery, foundry  products,  malt  Itquoi-s,  refined 
lard,  sugar  and  molasses,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
musical  instruments,  millinery  and  lace  goods, 
furniture,  jewelry,  hats  and  caps,  leather  goods, 
electrical  apparatus,  and  boots  and  shoes. 
Printing  and  publishing,  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  snd  the  roastii^  and  grinding  of  coffee 
and  spices  are  very  important  industries.  "  Fac- 
tory-system" plants  (11)09),  26,938;  capital, 
employed,  $1,364,353,000;  value  of  products, 
92,U2U,6H3,000.  New  York  City  is  the  leading 
port  of  the  U.  S.  Imports  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign merchandise  for  jear  ending  June  30, 1911, 
(881,592,689;  exports,  t? 7 2, 6 52, 449  ;  imports  of 
gold,  $26,746,720;  exports,  $4,060,718;  tonnage 
of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  entered,  13,42H,- 
950;  cleared,  13,366,893.  Vessels  of  10  ft. 
draught  pass  from  the  Hudson  to  Long  Island 
Sound  through  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  New  York  City 
may  be  found  in  the  article  on  New  York 
State.  A  permanent  village  settlement  was 
effected,  1623,  under  the  name  of  New  Amster- 
dam; the  place  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
1052.  On  the  seizure  of  the  colony  by  the 
English,  1674,  the  city  was  renamed  New 
York.  In  1073  a  Dutch  fleet  seized  it  and  re- 
named it  New  Orange,  but  a  year  later  it  wm 
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restored  to  the  Englieh.  In  1691  the  first 
Colonial  Assembl;  met  in  the  city;  1768,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized;  lT7fl, 
the  bulk  of  the  American  army  was  masaed 
here,  but  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  the 
troops  withdrew  to  the  N.,  and  several  akjr- 
miahes  were  fought  on  Harlem  Heights.  The 
citj  was  occupied  by  the  British,  1776-83.  Here, 
at  FrauDce's  Tavern,  still  standing,  Washing- 
ton took  leave  of  his  oiScers.  The  city  was 
the  capital  of  the  young  republic,  178S-01,  and 
Washington  was  inaugurated  as  Freeident 
here,  1789.  In  1807  the  steamer  Clermont  be- 
gan regular  trips  to  Albany ;  transatlantic 
steam  navigation  began,  131II,  with  the  8a- 
txinnah,  built  at  New  York  City.  In  the  War 
of  1812  the  port  was  blockaded  by  the  British, 
but  the  city  was  defended  against  invasion. 
On  November  11,  1826.  the  first  canal  boat  ar- 
rived from  Buffalo  by  way  of  the  newly  fin- 
ished Erie  Canal.  In  1832  the  city  was  ravished 
by  Asiatic  cholera,  and,  1833,  a  fire  destroyed 
600  buildings  and  more  than  $20,000,000  worth 
of  property. 

The  first  American  World's  Fair  was  opened 
in  what  is  now  Bryant  Park,  18j3.  In  1863, 
molw,  chiefly  of  foreign-bom  persons,  opposed 
the  enforcement  of  the  Draft  Act,  kiliing  or 
wounding  more  than  1,000  men  and  destroying 
about  $2,000,000  of  property.  In  1870-71  the 
notorious  Tweed  ring  was  exposed  and  over- 
thrown; 1869,  occurred  the  famous  "Black  Fri- 
day," arising  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
"corner"  gold.  Impressive  public  ceremonies 
were  the  funerals  of  Horace  Greeley,  1872,  and 
Gen.  Grant,  1886;  the  reception  to  Admiral 
Dewey,  1B99;  the  celebration  of  the  iOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  America,  1892, 
and  the  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Columbus,  1893.  On  January  1,  1898, 
the  former  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and 
other  adjacent  cities  were  consolidated  as 
Greater  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  1909  the 
Hudson -Fulton  celebration  took  place. 

H«w  York  Sys'tem,  in  geoli^,  a  division 
of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  in  N.  America,  including 
representatives  of  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and 
Devonian  periods.  In  the  systematic  work  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  New  York,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  classify  the  formations  in 
accordance  with  the  categories  which  had  been 
established  by  earlier  work  in  Europe;  and  the 
geologists  not  only  gave  local  names  to  the 
individual  formations  of  the  state,  but  (pvuped 
them  under  classiflc  terms  which  were  in  part 
novel.  The  New  York  System  comprises  all 
the  formations  of  the  state  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstones  below  to  the  Chemung  group  above, 
both  inclusive. 

New  York  Vnlver'sity,  institution  of  learn- 
ing, on  University  Heights,  Bronx  Borough, 
New  York  City;  coeducational  in  departments 
of  law,  pedagogy,  graduate,  and  commerce; 
chartered  1831,  opened  1832.  In  1832-35  a 
building  was  erected  on  Washington  Square, 
and  was  replaced,  1894-S6,  by  a  larger  structure 
intended  partly  aa  a  source  of  income  and 
partly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Pedagogy,  the  Graduate  School, 
and     School     of     Commerce,     Accounts,     and 
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Finance.  In  1802  a  tract  of  twenty  acres,  on 
the  Harlem  River,  was  purchased,  on  wiiicb 
Dew  buildings  for  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment were  erected.  These  include  a  splendid 
new  library,  to  which  is  attached  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  The  university  has  about  300  profeA- 
Bors  and  instructors,  over  3,600  atudents  in  all 
departments,  10  fellowships,  80  scholarahipa; 
100,000  volumes  in  library. 


Kev  Zea'land,  British  Dominion  in  S.  Ps- 
oifie  Ocean,  about  1,000  m.  S£.  of  Australia; 
consists  of  three  main  islands;  N.  or  New  Ul- 
ster, 44,468  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  476,732;  S.,  New 
Munster,  or  Middle,  58,525  sq.  m.;  pop.,  411,- 
340;  Stewart,  or  Hew  Leinster,  665  sq.  m.; 
pop.,  304;  and  minor  islands.  Cook,  Chatham, 
AndKermadec;  total  area,  104,751  sq.  m.;  pap. 
(ISIO)  estimated  at  1,048,347;  capital,  Well- 
ington; other  chief  towns,  Auckland,  Christ- 
church,  Dunedin,  Palmerstun  North,  and  Napier. 
New  Zealand  lies  on  a  great  submarine  plateau 
which  in  the  NE.  joins  that  of  Polynesia,  NW. 
that  of  New  Guinea  and  Queensland,  and  to 
the  S.  that  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  The  coasts 
of  the  colony  are  more,  than  4,000  m.  in  length. 


.of  the  city,  ia  the  greater  harbor 
of  Manukan,  entering  from  the  opposite  coast. 
A  mountain  range  ^gins  E.  of  the  center  of 
N.  Island,  and  extends  SW.  to  the  S.  angle  of 
Middle  Island.  On  N.  Island  it  is  relatively 
low,  not  exceeding  6,000  ft.;  on  Middle  Island 
it  hugs  the  W.  coast  from  the  middle  to  the 
8.  and  eubninates  in  Mt.  Cook,  13,349  ft. 
high.     This  range  is  called  the  B.  Alps.     The 

Slains  lie  mostly  in  the  SW.  quarter  of  N, 
iland.  The  rivers  are  usually  -rapid,  short, 
closed  by  bars  at  their  mouths,  and  not  adapted 
to  navigation.  There  are  tvro  lake  regions  in 
the  islands,  one  on  Middle  Island,  the  other  on 
N.  Island.  From  Lake  Taupo  in  a  NG.  direc- 
tion to  the  Bay  of  Plenty  lies  the  lake  district, 
remarkable  for  its  geysers,  hot  and  sulphurous 
springs,  and  natural  terraces. 

In  general  the  climate  is  mild,  agreeable,  and 
healthful.  The  mean  annual  temperatures  are 
about  those  of  Virginia  and  Delaware  near  the 
coast,  but  the  summers  are  as  cool  as  those  of 
New' Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  mean 
difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  hot- 
test and  coldest  months  is  only  14°,  or  about 
that  of  Cuba, 

It  is  estimated  that  two  thirds  of  the  land 
is  suitable  for  cultivation  or  grazing.  Of  this 
about  one  fifth  is  under  actual  cultivation. 
The  wheat  produced  is  generally  more  than 
sufficient  for  home  needs;  oats  are  extensively 
grown;  barlev  and  hay  are  important  crops; 
maize  is  but  little  grown,  likewise  tobacco  and 
the  vine.  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  are  the 
only  ones  of  these  colonies  producing  potatoes 
for  export.  Live  stock  (1900)  comprised  23,* 
480,707  sheep,  1,773,320  cattle,  363,269  horaea. 
and  246,002  swine.    The  wool  clip  (1909)  was 
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194^86,624  lb.,  of  which  199,683,703  lb.  were 
exported.  The  manufacturing  induatries  em- 
ployed (1906)  4B,806  persons  and  £11,814,013 
capital,  and  had  products  valued  at  £22,422,- 
726,  chiefl;  represented  b;  meat  packing,  tao- 
ning,  wool  acouring,  lumber  and  grain  milling, 
and  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  boots  and 
eboee,  butter,  cheese,  and  iron  and  brass  goods. 
Chief  mineral  product«  are  gold,  coal,  silver, 
manganese  ore,  and  Kai 
culiar  to  the  colony  and  used 
fine  Tarnishca  and  other  purpasea;  value  of 
total  exports  of  gold  to  December  31,  1907, 
£71,628,978;  in  1909  alone,  S06,3T1  oz.,  valued 
at  £2,006,900.  Ckimmerce  (1909)  ehowed  value 
of  imports,  £15,874,719;  exports,  £19,881,996; 
registered  shipping,  262  sailing  and  327  steam 
vessels,  of  150,840  tons. 

Executive  authority  is  vested  In  a  govei 
appointed  by  the  crown;  legislative  in  a  ( 
eral  Assembly  of  two  chambers.  Legist atire 
Council  (1910}  of  forty-two  appointed  mem- 
bers, and  House  of  Kepresentative  of  dghty 
elected  members;  judicial  in  a  Supreme  Court 
of  six  judges,  district  courts,  magistrate 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace;  for  local 
government,  colony  is  divided  into  boroughs 
and  counties,  the  latter  subdivided  into  road 
and  town  districts.  There  is  no  state  church, 
nor  is  state  aid  given  to  any  form  of  religion; 
principal  denominations,  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist, 
Congregational.  Protestant  members,  719,087; 
Homau  Catholic.  127,227.  Educational  system 
beaded  by  Univ.  of  New  Zealand,  solely  an  ex- 
amining body,  with  five  affiliated  colleges — 
Otaso  Univ.,  Dunedin ;  Canterbury  College, 
ChrUtchureh ;  Lincoln  College,  Canterbury ; 
Auckland  Univ.  College  and  Victoria  Univ., 
Wellington;  total  number  of  students  (1907), 
1,325;  29  endowed  and  incorporated  secondary 
schools,  over  1.963  public  primary  and  302  pri- 
vate schools,  and  90  native  village  schools. 
Approaches  to  principal  ports  defended  by  bat- 
teries of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by 
torpedo  boats  and  submarine  mines;  small 
permanent  militia;  volunteer  militia,  18,545 
officers  and  men.  The  eborif^nes  are  of  a 
Polynesian  race  called  Maori,  fine  looking, 
though  short  and  rather  squat;  numbered 
(1906)  47,835.  New  Zealand  was  discovered  by 
Tasman,  1642;  visited  several  times  by  Cook, 
1789-77;  first  settled  (by  missionaries),  1815; 
attached  ofBcially  to  New  South  Wales,  1833; 
made  independent  colony,  1841 ;  granted  con- 
stitution and  responsible  government,  I8o2 ; 
present  system  of  government  superseded  pro- 
vincial form,  1875;  women  allowed  to  vote,  but 
ineligible  to  either  branch  of  General  As- 
sembly. 

Hey  (nil) ,  Michel  (Duke  of  Elchingen, 
Prince  of  Moskva).  I769-18I5;  marshal  and 
peer  of  France;  b.  Saarlouis;  entered  the  army, 
1788;  made  bri^dier  general,  ,1797,  after  the 
battle  of  Neuwied.  general  of  division.  1799, 
after  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  capture  of  Mannheim  and  in  Mass^na's 
campaign,  and  marshal,  1804;  commanded  in 
the  Austrian.  Prussian,  and  Spanish  campaigns, 
and  dislinguished  himself  at  Elchingen,  Jena, 
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Eylan,  and  Friedlond;  ordered  to  Spain,  1808; 
was  successful  in  maintaining  French  rule  over 
Galicia;  met  with  reverses  in  Portugal,  1810; 
greatest  exploits  were  the  battle  of  Borodino 
while  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Moskva,  his 
command  of  the  rear  guard  during  the  retreat' 
from  Moscow,  and  his  exertions  in  order  to 
organize  a  new  army.  In  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign Ney  fought  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras 
against  the  British  on  the  same  doy  that  Na- 
poleon defeated  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.  and  at 
-Waterloo  commanded  the  center  with  great 
bravery.  After  the  second  restoration  he  was 
captured,  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  shot 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  a 
monument  now  stands  in  his  honor. 

Ke*  Psrces  (nS  per-sfl*},  tribe  of  N.  Amer- 
ican Indians,  living  partly  in  Idaho  and  partly 
in  Washington;  generally  considered  pro- 
gressive and  loyal  to  the  whites  till  1877,  wlien 
a  portion,  angered  at  a  reduction  of  their 
reservation,  broke  out  in  revolt,  murdered  set- 
tlers, fought  troops  sent  against  them,  were 
chased  across  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Dakota, 
overtaken   and    defeated,    and    distributed    as 


forming  the  boundary  between  the  State  of 
New  York  and  tlie  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario ; 
33  m.  long;  has  a  total  fall  of  326  ft.;  is  navi- 
gable in  its  upper  course  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
beginning  of  the  rapids  at  Niagara  Falls,  16 
m.,  during  -t^htch  its  fall  is  less  than  20  ft.; 
and  in  its  lower  course  from  Lewiston  to  I^ke 
Ontario,  about  7  m.,  during  which  its  fall  is 
only  2  ft.  Its  middle  course  contains  the  cele- 
brated Niagara  Falls. 

VUgat*  Falls,  city  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  T.; 

on  the  Niagara  River;  20  ni.  N.  of  Buffalo; 
river  here  crossed  by  three  remarkable  bridges. 
Dis.,  the  upper  suspension,  built  of  steel,  a  foot 
and  carriage  bridge  shout  300  ft.  below  the 
Falls  on  the  U.  S.  side,  821  ft.  span  and  260 
ft.  above  the  water;  the  cantilever,  910  ft.  in 
length,  a  short  distance  upstream  from  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  built  1S83,  the  first  bridge 
of  its  kind  constructed  in  the  U.  S. ;  and  tne 
railway  suspension,  300  ft.  N.  of  the  cantilever, 
built  of  steel,  with  a  carriageway  28  ft.  below 
the  track.  For  ages  the  enormous  power  of 
the  river  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  though 
many  projects  were  conceived  to  utilize  it.  The 
first  practical  step  and  triumph  of  engineering 
skill  was  the  construction  of  a  hydraulic  canal, 
extending  from  a  point  above  the  Falls,  through 
the  center  of  the  city  to  the  gorge.  From  this 
a  6,000  h.p.  was  obUined.  Since  then  a  great 
tunnel  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4,000,000,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  over 
100.000  h.p.  had  been  obtained  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  land  and  islands  surround- 
ing the  "American"  Falls  (that  is,  the  Falls 
on  the  TJ.  S.  side)  have  been  appropriated  (or 
a  State  rpservation,  and  the  land  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  of  the  river  now  conHtitutes  a 
similar  reservntion.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  pulp,  flour,  silver-plated 
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ware,  paper  coating,  machinery,  graphite,  car- 
borimdum,  railroad  supplies,  and  foodstuffs. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  Niagara  Univ.  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  De  Veara  College  (Protestant 
Episcopal).    Pop.  (IfilO)  30,44S. 

Also  a.  Canadian  city  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river,  important  tor  its  manufactures  and  aa 
a  power-distributing  center.  Pop.  (1911)  S,248. 

NUgaia  Falls,  cataracts  of  the  Niagara 
River,  discovered  by  Father  Hennepin,  1678, 
and  remarkable  for  volume  of  water  rather 
than  for  heiglit.  Upstream  (S.)  from  the  Falls 
the  river  flows  smoothly  in  a  broad  channel, 
little  depressed  below  the  general  surface  of 
the  limestone  upland  of  W.  New  York.  About 
a  mile  above  the  Falls  the  river  begins  a  descent 
of  60  ft.  in  the  upper  rapids.     At  the  Falls  it 

iilungea  160  ft.  into  a  narrow  gorge  about  T  m. 
ong,  200  to  350  ft.  deep,  800  to  1,600  wide  at 
the  top,  and  generally  250  to  600  wide  at  the 
water  line.  Except  for  the  upper  2  .m.,  the 
river  pursues  a  tumultuoua  course  in  swift 
rapids,  with  a  descent  of  100  ft.,  emerging  from 
the  gorge  at  the  cUflted  margin  or  escarpment 


Nuiuiu  Falls. 
Crsai  Bsotioii  Bbowinc  EeoloEiul  fomwdoD  snd 
undercuttinc. 
of  the  upland  between  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  and 
Queenston,  Ontario.  The  volume  of  water  pass- 
ing the  Falls  is  280,000  cu.  ft.  per  second  (U.  S. 
Lake  Survey).  The  river  is  divided  by  Goat 
Island  ju8t  above  the  gorge,  thus  making  two 
falls— the  Canadian,  or  HorBeshoe,  Fall  on  the 
W.,  the  ■'  American  "  Fall  on  the  E.  The  for- 
mer has  a  strongly  incurved  brink  measuring 
3,010  ft.  around  the  curved  crest  line,  or  1,230 
ft  across  the  chord.  The  face  of  Goat  Island, 
separating  the  two  falls,  is  1,310  ft.  The 
American  Fall,  with  slight  incurvature,  meas- 
ures 1,060  ft.  from  side  to  side.  For  2  m.  down 
the  gorge,  between  the  Canadian  Fall  and  the 
lower  rapids,  the  waters  flow  with  relatively 
smooth  surface  through  a  great  pool,  1,460  ft. 
in  greatest  width  and  189  ft.  in  depth,  just 
above  the  upper  suspension  bridge,  the  excep- 
tional depth  being  attributed  to  the  pounding 
action  of  the  water  beneath  the  fall. 

The  geological  history  of  the  Falls  is  of  great 
interest,  because  of  the  association  of  the  age 
with  one  of  the  closing  stages  of  the  glacial 
period.  The  origin  of  the  limestone  upland  in 
which  the  gorge  is  cut  consists  of  relatively  re- 
sistant strata,  90  to  100  ft.  thick  and  dipping 
gently  to  the  8.,  of  heavy  Niagara  (Silurian) 
Umestone.    The  Burfsce  of  th«  Umestone  has 
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been  revealed  by  the  gradual  stripping  off  of 
overlying  weaker  rocks,  and  its  former  north- 
ward extension  has  been  much  reduced  by  the 
erosion  of  its  margin.  The  retreat  of  the  mar- 
gin has  been  accelerated  by  the  undermining 
of  the  weaker  strata — Niagara,  Clinton,  and 
Medina  ahales  and  sandstones — beneath  it; 
hence  the  upland  is  now  terminated  by  a  north- 
facing  blun  or  escarpment  about  250  ft.  above 
the  lowland  plain  that  stretches  northward 
from  its  base,  and  nearly  40  ft.  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  Lake  Erie.  After  the  present  form 
of  the  upland  had  been  essentially  produced  by 
the  slow  weathering  of  ages,  the  region  waa 
glaciated,  the  entire  surface  being  buried  under 
a  heavy  ice  sheet.  It  ia  commonly  believed 
that  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie  in  weaker  rocks 
S.  of  the  Niagara  limestone  upland  and  that 
of  Lake  Ontario  in  weaker  rocks  N.  of  the 
escarpment  were  in  greater  part  excavated  by 
ice  action.  It  ia  difficult  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  this  process,  but  it  ia  known  that  when 
the  ice  sheet  evacuated  the  region  the  lakes 
occupied  the  basins,  much  as  we  now  see  them; 
and  that  wherever  the  former  rivers  of  the 
region  ran,  the  post-glacial  discharge  of  Lake 
Erie  took  the  course  of  the  Niagara  River 
across  the  plateau  and  fell  over  the  escarp- 
ment on  its  way  to  Ontario;  thus  the  cataract 
was  formed  at  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 

Since  then  the  strong  wearing  of  the  river 
has  caused  the  recession  of  the  Falls  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  general  retreat  of  the 
cliff  face  under  the  weak  attack  of  the  weath- 
er; thus  the  narrow  gorge  has  been  formed, 
and  the  Falls  now  stand  about  7  m.  back  from 
their  original  position.  Their  recession  con- 
tinues, and  eventually  the  gorge  will  be  cut 
back  to  Lake  Erie.  The  time  required  for  the 
recession  of  the  Falls  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  study.  The  Falls  have  been  carefully 
surveyed  on  four  occasions.  First  in  1S42  un- 
der James  Hall,  of  the  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey of  New  York;  in  1875  by  the  U.  S.  Lake 
Survey;  in  1886  by  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  and  in  1890  by  A.  S, 
Kibbe,  of  *.he  New  York  State  Engineers..  The 
fall  on  the  U.  S.  side  shows  moderate  change, 
its  average  annual  recession  in  forty- ei^t 
years  being  half  a  foot.  Between  1S42  and  1890 
the  Canadian  Fall  receded  150  to  230  ft.  along 
a  distance  of  900  ft.  on  the  western  half  of  its 
front,  and  270  ft.  at  the  apex  of  its  curve. 
This  gives  an  avcrsge  recession  near  the  mid- 
dle of  from  4  to  6  ft.  a  year;  and  if  this  rate 
had  been  constant,  only  about  seven  thousand 
years  would  have  been  required  for  the  erosion 
of  the  gorge.  In  1848,  1903,  and  1909  udububI 
winter  conditions  of  wind  and  ice  blocked  up 
the  channel  above  the  Falls  and  rendered  the 
precipice  face  practically  dry  for  several  days. 

There  is  indication,  however,  that  the  re- 
cession of  the  Falls  has  not  ain-ays  been  at 
so  rapid  a  rate,  and  that  its  age  is  greater 
than  seven  thousand  years.  The  Fulls  now 
supply  a  great  amount  of  water  power,  and 
electricity  is  generated  on  a  great  scale.  This 
is   transmittal   to   Buffalo   and   other   distant 

NUgaia  Gronp,  American  geological  forma- 
tion representing  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
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Kriod;  M>  named  by  tha  Geological  Survey  of 
;w  York  on  account  of  its  typical  develop- 
nient  along  Niagara  River;  is  exjwaed  through- 
out the  breadth  of  New  York  a  short  distance 
8.  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a  thicknesa  of  300 
ft.,  consisting  of  shale  b«low  and  limestone 
above.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  other  W.  states 
the  shale  becomes  thin,  but  the  limestone  in- 
creases to  600  or  800  ft.  The  limestone  is 
largely  used  for  building  purposes,  especially 
for  abutments  of  bridges,  etc. 

Hl<re  (nl-Br'),  Zamaose  (za-mOs'l,  or  Bush 
Cow,  wild  DZ  (Bubaliu  pvmilua)  found  in  W. 
and  W.  Equatorial  Africa]  is  of  a  rather  small 
size;  sometimes  trained  for  the  saddle,  and 
maj'  be  taught  to  obey  the  bit  as  well  as 
horses;  but  its  pace  is  only  4  or  5  m.  an  hour. 

Hica  (nS-Hs'),  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, a  short  distance  to  the  W.  of  Sumatra, 
near  the  equator;  70  m.  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  IS  m. ;  mountainous  and  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs,  but  is  fertile,  producing  rice, 
sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  pepper;  inhab- 
itants are  estimated  at  from  200,000  to  250,- 
000.  They  are  closely  allied  in  appearance  and 
language  to  the  Battas,  an  independent  and 
warlike  race  in  Sumatra. 

Hibelimg  (ne'beiSng) ,  mythical  Idng  of 
Norway;  Nibelunqs,  his  subjects;  Nibeluro- 
■:fLAND,  his  territory. 

NibelungeitJied  (ne'be-lSng-en-iet],  "song  of 
the  Nibelungs,"  greatest  popular  epic  of  the 
Middle  High  German  period;  was  composed  by 
an  anonymous  poet  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century;  is  divided  into  cantos,  called  adven- 
tures, the  number  of  which  varies  in  the  dif- 
iferent  manuscripts.  We  can  further  distinguish 
in  the  epic  two  great  parts,  in  the  Srst  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  on  tlie  Rhine,  with  Worms  as 
the  center,  while  the  chief  events  of  the  second 
part  take  place  on  the  Lower  Danube,  at  the 
residence  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns.  The 
principal  hero  of  the  first  part  Is  Siegfried, 
Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  who  assists  Gun- 
ther,  the  King  of  the  Burgnndians,  in  obtain- 
ing the  hand  of  Brunhilde,  or  Brynhild,  the 
powerful  Queen  of  Iceland,  and  who  is  reward- 
ed with  Kriemhjide,  the  beautiful  sister  of 
Gunther.  The  envy  and  jealousy  of  Brunhilde 
cause  a  quarrel  between  her  and  Kriemhilde, 
and  finally  lead  to  the  murder  of  Si^ried  by 
Hagen,  the  faithful  vassal  of  Ounther  and 
deadly  enemy  of  Sie^ried.  The  central  figure 
of  the  second  part  is  Kriemhilde,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Siegfried,  thinks  of  nothing  but 
of  avenging  herself  on  the  murderers  of  her 
husband.  For  this  purpose  she  marries  Attila, 
and  invites  Qunther,  who  bad  consented  to  the 
murder  of  Siegfried,  to  visit  her  with  his  Bur- 
gundians  at  Attila's  residence,  Contrarv  to 
the  advice  of  Hagen,  Gunther  and  his  brothers. 
Gemot  and  Gieselher,  accept  Kriemhilde's  in- 
vitation. They  march  to  the  Danube,  and 
finally  arrive  at  Attila's  court,  where,  after  a 
lone  and  dreadful  struggle,  all  are  killed.  In- 
cluding Kriemhilde.  Only  Attila,  his  friend 
Dietrich  von  Bern,  and  the  latter's  faithful 
companion  Hildebrand,  survive  to  lament  the 
catastrophe 
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The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is  based 
upon  the  German  hero  legends  which  origi- 
nated in  the  times  of  the  migration  of  tLe 
tribes,  and  which  formed  the  favored  contents 
of  many  single  hero  songs  previous  to  their 
final  combination  into  one  great  epic.  That 
this  was  a  popular  epic  can  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  manuscripts  still  extant,  among 
which  three  date  back  to  the  thirteenth  cen- . 
tury.  While  in  formef  periods  the  poem  had 
to  suffer  from  unjust  comparisons  with  Homer, 
it  is  now  universally  considered  the  greatest 
national  epic  of  the  Germans,  in  which  the 
wild  passions  and  valorous  deeds  of  a  heroic 
age  and  the  most  tender  and  aacred  emotions 
of  the  human  breast  find  their  artistic  ex- 
pression. For  although  the  characters  of  the 
epic  appear  in  the  kniffhtly  guise  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  can  still  notice  that  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  really  belonfc  to  a  more  primi- 
tive period.  With  marvelous  skill  the  author 
has  depicted  his  times  as  well  as  those  of  the 


strophe  which  he  c 
a  work  of  poetry  i 
matic  life  and  of  the  deepest  ethical  senti- 
ments— a  picture  of  the  Germanic  character 
and  mind  m  their  period  of  youth. 

Hicaragna  (ne-klt-rfl'gwB),  republic  of  Cen- 
tral America ;  between  Honduras  on  the  NW. 
and  Costa  Rica  on  the  S. ;  extending  from  the 
Caribbean  Bea  to  the  Paciflc;  estimated  area, 
49,532  sq.  m.;  estimated  pop.  (lull)  over  000,- 
000;  capital,  Managua;  other  important  cities, 
Leon,  Granada,  Masaja,  Chinandqfa,  Bluefields, 
Coriuto,  and  San  Juan  del  Bur.  The  general 
outline  is  nearly  an  isosceles  triangle;  one  side 
forms  the  Caribbean  coast,  which  runs  from  N. 
to  8.  about  300  m.;  the  Pacific  coast  trends 
from  SE.  to  NW.  and  terminates  in  the  Bay 
o(  Fonseca,  which  separates  Nicaragua  from 
Salvador. 

The  main  mountain  axis  enters  the  country 
from  Honduras,  passes  across  it  in  a  8E.  di- 
rection, and  terminates  at  the  San  Juan  River; 
is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast  and 
about  90  m.  distant  from  il^  E.  from  this 
range  the  country  falls  to  low  and  often 
swampy  lands  along  the  Caribbean  coast.  Near 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  roughly  parallel  to  it 
and  to  the  central  range,  is  an  irregular  line 
of  volcanic  peaks.     Between  the  volcanoes  and 


Nicaragua.  In  it  are  the  two  beautiful  lakes 
Kfanagua  and  Nicaragua,  respectively  134  and 
110  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  connected  by  a 
short  river,  the  Panaloya  or  Tipitapa;  from 
the  SE.  end  of  Lake  Nicaragua  the  waters  are 
discharged  through  the  San  Juan  River,  lOS 
m.  lon^,  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Though  the 
outlet  IS  to  the  Atlantic  side,  the  lake  valley 
is  properly  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Lake  Managiu 
i_    -,.   _.     jj^jjg  j^   20   wide,  and   deep  e "■ 


is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  In  the  country 
(6,266  ft.),  and  the  shores  everywhere  are  re- 
markable for  their  picturesque  beauty.  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  02  m.  long  by  34  wide,  and  from 
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12  to  B3  ft.  deep;  ita  three  latest  isluids, 
Ometepe,  Zapadero,  and  Soleotiaame,  are  aim- 
plj  manntaiiis  rising  from  the  water,  and  the 
tint  U  a  more  or  lesB  active  volcano.     At  one 

Kint  the  lake  is  aeparoted  from  the  PaciSc 
a  neck  hardly  12  m,  wide,  and  without  high 
hilli;  here  it  wan  proposed  to  make  the  FaciSo 
•ection  of  an  interoceanic  ship  camil. 

T)ie  conatitution  ( lf)05)  vesta  the  executive 
nutliority  in  a  presidpnt,  appointed  for  six 
years,  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  miniaterB; 
legislative  in  a  congress  of  one  house  of  thirtj- 
siz  members,  elected  for  six  years;  judicial 
in  a  supreme  court,  two  chambers  of  second 
instance,  and  several  inferior  tribunals.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  republic  is  divided 
into  thirteen  departments,  two  comarcas,  and 
three  districts.  The  former  Mosquito  Heserve 
.forms  the  department  of  Zelaya.  The  common 
language  is  Spanish,  but  some  of  the  Indians 
still  speak  their  own  dialects.  Roman  Cath- 
olic is  the  prevailing  religion.  Education  is 
promoted  by  over  300  elementary  schools,  ten 
colleges,  two  universities,  and  a  National  In- 
dustrial, Commercial,  and  Scientific  Museum 
has  been  opened  in  Manajriia.  Army  on  peace 
footing,  4,000(  in  war,  40,000;  military  service 
obligstory,  seventeen  to  fifty-flve  years  of  age. 
Principal  industries,  agriculture,  coflee  grow- 
ing, cotton  planting,  tobvicco  growing,  cattle 
breeding,  gofd  mining,  and  the  collecting  of 
rubber,  dyewoods,  gums,  and  medicinal  plants. 
The  coast  of  Nicaragua  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, 1502;  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  first  ex- 
plored the  country  and  found  a  large  Indian 
population,  1523.  Granada  and  other  towns 
were  founded  by  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
doba, 1524-25;  Nicaragua  was  a  province  of 
Guatemala  till  1921;  state  in  Central  Amer- 
ican Confederation,  1823-39;  In  Greater  Re- 
public of  Central  America,  1S96-88 ;  signed 
treaty  empowering  the  U.  8.  to  construct  a 
canal  across  it,  1S6T;  denounced  it,  1901; 
signed  protocol  to  lease  to  the  U.  S.  a  strip  of 
territory  for  a  canal  route  in  latter  year; 
treaty  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  modi- 
fied Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (IBfiO)  and  neu- 
tralized proposed  canal,  lUOl. 

Hic'cola  Pisano-fpfi-iA'nO).    See  Pibano. 

HlcGolinl  (n«k-ka-le'ii$),  GioTanni  Battista, 
1785-1S(II;  Italian  poet;  b.  near  Pisa;  libra- 
rian and  Prof,  of  History  and  Mythology  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence ;  dra- 
matic works  include  "  Polissena,"  "  Ino  e 
Temiat«,"  "  Medea,"  "  Edipo,"  "Matilda,"  "  Na- 
bucco,"  "  Antonio  Fosoarini,"  "  Amaldo  da 
Brescia,"  and  "  Filippo  Strozri."  His  "  Lea- 
sons  on  Mythology"  was  published  1855. 

Nice  (nEs),  ancient  Jficaa,  now  Iskik,  an- 
cient city  of  Asia  Itlinor,  in  Bithynia,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Ascaiiia,  64  m.  SE.  of  Con- 
stantinople; disputed  with  Nieoitaedia  the  title 
of  metropolis  of  Bithynia ;  waa  long  a  bulwark 
against  the  Arabs  and  Seljuka;  was  conquered 
by  the  latter  abt.  lOSO;  taken  from  them  in 
the  first  crusade,  but  soon  restored.  In  1204 
Theodore  Laacarls  made  Nicna  the  capital  of 
a  Gr«ek  kingdom  or  empire,  which  Michael 
PalKologua,  1281,  united  with  that  of  Con- 
■tantin^e.    It  Burrendered  to  Orkhan,  1330, 
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and  was  Incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  modem  Isuik  is  a  place  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Kice,  capital  of  department  of  Alpes-Marl- 
times,  France ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Faclione ;  140  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Marseilles;  conaiata  of  the  old  town,  the 
new  town,  and  the  port,  all  connected;  has  spin- 
ning and  weaving  factoriea,  and  manufaeturea 
of  artistic  pottery,  wax,  essences,  and  perfu- 
meries; fiowera  and  fruits  are  raised  on  a  large 
scale,  end  the  preservation  of  the  latter  forma 
a  prominent  industry.  Its  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
hemp,  end  silk  is  also  very  important.  In  1388 
it  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  and,  1814,  became  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  but  was,  18B0,  ceded  to  France. 
Pop.   (IWQ)    134,232. 

Hice,  Conn'dla  of,  two  ecumenical  councila 
held  in  Nice,  Bithynia;  the  first  (325),  con- 
sisting of  318  biehopE,  was  the  first  General 
Council  of  the  Christian  Church',  and  the  moat 
important  of  the  seriea.  It  condemned  Arius, 
formulated  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  determined 
when  Easter  should  be  observed.  The  second 
(787),  reckoned  tlie  seventh  ecumenical,  of  350 
bishops,  sanctioned  the  use  of  pictures  in  wor- 

Ki'cene  Creed,  a  aummary  of  the  chief  ten- 
ets of  the  Christian  faith;  first  adopted  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  326  a.d.  This  creed  sets  forth 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  errors 
of  Arianism.  It  is  admitted  by  many  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  ia  held  aa  authority  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  churches.  The  form  in 
which  the  ^icene  Creed  now  a  pears  in  the 
Anglican  prbyer  books  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  modified  form  of  this  creed  adapted 
by  tha  second  ecumenical  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, 381  A.D.,  with  the  addition  of  "  and  of 
the  Son,"  made  at  Toledo  in  689. 

Hiceph'omi,  name  of  several  Byzantine  em- 
perors, NiCGPHOBUe  I,  d.  811;  entered  the 
army;  became  commander  in  chief;  rebelled 
against  Constantine  VI ;  defeated  and  had  his 
eyes  put  out;  in  popular  insurrection  against 
Empress  Irene,  803,  he  waa  raised  to  the 
throne;  fought  Charlemagne  and  Haroun-al- 
Rashid;  defeated  by  both  and  bought  peace; 
invaded  Bulgaria,  where  his  whole  army  waa  • 
destroyed  and  himself  put  to  death.  Niceph- 
OBUS  II  (sumamed  Phoc&b),  d.  Q6S;  distin- 
guished commander ;  married  widow  of  Ro- 
manus  II  and  assumed  title  of  emperor  abt. 
BBS ;  gained  several  victories  over  the  Saracens 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia;  asaaaainated  by  John 
Zimiacea.  NicepHOBtra  III  (sumamed  BoTo- 
NiATEB),  d.  1081;  intrepid  and  able  general; 
revolted  against  Micbaef  Ducaa,  I0T8;  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  In  his  place ; 
attacked  by  partisans  of  Alexius  Conmenus, 
and  wishing  to  avert  civil  war,  reaigned  crown 
and  became  a  monk. 

Ificephorna  (sumamed  The  Contessos),  760- 
S2S ;  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  historian ; 
regarded  as  a  aaint;  unwillingly  appointed 
patriarch  by  Nicephorus  1,  806 ;  persecuted  and 
deposed  by  Leo  V,  815;  wrote  ''Brief  History 
of  Constantinople  fioiu  602  to  770  u>i,"  ft 
4  ^       L  :u    iivCliOOglC 
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"  ChroDologj "   frOTD   Adam   to   bis   own  time, 
and  treatises  od  the  icouoclaBtic  controverB;. 

Nich'oUs  I,  d.  867;  pope;  b.  Rome;  suc- 
ceeded Benedict  III,  S5S ;  asserted  authority 
with  succese  against  the  metropolitan  and  the 
King  of  Lorraine,  but  controversy  with  Fhotius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  led  to  a  schisin  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  succeeded 
by  Adrian  IL 

Hicholu  V  (Thouab  of  Sabzava),  1308- 
1455;  pope;  b.  Pisa;  auiweedrf  Eugenius  IV, 
1447 ;  reorganized  and  enlarged  the  Vatican 
Library  and  Univ.  of  Rome ;  gathered  in  Rome 
great  number  of  most  celebrated  acholars  of 
the  day;  restored  peace  to  the  Western  Church. 

Nicholu  I  (Nikolai  Paulovitch),  1T9S~ 
1863;  Czar  of  Russia;  b.  8t.  Petersburg;  third 
son  of  Paul  I;  succeeded  his  brother  Alexan- 
diT  I,  1B25;  carried  on  wars  in  central  Asia, 
the  CaucaauB,  Turkey,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
with  the  western  powers ;  was  a  good  adminis- 
trator and  a  vigorous  but  intolerant  ruler.  For 
■everal  years  after  1S40  Russia  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
and  her  plans  with  respect  to  Turkey  were 
rapidly  maturing  when  they  received  a  sudden 
check   from   Napoleon  III  by   the   alliance   be- 


NichaUs  n,  leeS-  ;  Cur  ot  Suuia;  b. 
St.  Petersburg;  son  of  Alexander  III;  entered 
the  army  at  eighteen;  traveled  extensively  in 
the  East,  lB9[>~el,  visiting  Egypt,  India,  China, 
and  Japan;  also  visited  most  of  W.  Europe; 
succeeded  1894;  married  Princeaa  Aliz  of  Hesse, 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  same 
year;  chief  events  of  reign;  long  and  wide- 
spread internal  revolution,  accompanied  by  ter- 
rible massBcres  of  Jews;  initiation  of  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague,  1899 
and  1907;  disaatroua  war  with  Japan,  1904-5; 
establishinent  of  first  Russian  Parliament  by 
imperial  mnnifesto,  1005.  For  details  of  events, 
see  DouuA. 

Nicholas,  Saint,  d.  abi  340;  Bishop  of  Myra; 

b.  Patara,  Syria ;  ia  the  patron  of  sailors,  mer- 
chants, travelers,  and  captives,  and  the  guardian 
of  children.  Day,  December  6th.  In  works  of 
art  he  ia  represented  with  three  children,  or 
three  purses,  or  three  batla.  Santa  Claua  ia  a 
Dutch  corruption  of  his  name. 

Nidi'ols,  John,  1746-1626;  English  printer; 
b.  Islington ;  apprentice  and  successor  of  Will- 
iam Bowyer;  published  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  with  his  son, 
John  Bowyer  Nichols,  "  Illustrations  of  Liter- 
ary History."  He  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Oenlleman'a  Magasnne. 

Nich'olson,  Sii  Francis,  d.  London,  1T28; 
English  colonial  otiiccr;  Lieutenant  (acting) 
Governor  of  New  York  for  Androa,  1087-89; 
Governor  of  Virginia,  1690-92  and  1899-1705; 
Maryland,  1604-99;  Nova  Scotia,  1714-17;  S. 
Carolina,  1721-29;  commanded  the  Port  Royal 
expedition,  1710;  knighted,  1720;  returned  to 
England,  1720;  became  a  lieutenant  general, 
1726. 
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HlcholBon,  James,  1737-1804;  American  na- 
val officer;   b.   Chestertown,   Md. ;    engaged   in 

capture  of  Havana,  1762;  took  command,  1775, 
of  the  Deferxse,  with  which  he  recaptured  sev- 
eral prizes  from  the  British;  appointed,  June, 
177S,  to  command  of  the  Virginia  (twenty-six 
guns),  and,  January,  1777,  succeeded  Com. 
Esek  Hopkins  as  commapder  in  chief  of  the 
Continental  navy,  and  retained  that  post 
throughout  the  war;  engaged  with  his  crew  as 
volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Trenton ;  fought  a 
severe  but  indecisive  engagement  with  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Wyoming,  June  2,  17B0,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  after  a  gallant  resistance  with  his  ves- 
sel, the  Trumbull  (thirty-eight  guns),  August, 
1781,  by  the  British  vessels  Iru  and  General 
Monk. 

NicUs  dOahl-fts),  d.  413  B.C.;  Athenian  gen- 
eral ;  several  times  associated  with  Pericles  in 
command,  gaining  a  reputation  for  prudence 
and  incorruptibility;  in  Peloponnesian  war  was 
distinguished  rather  for  prudence  than  genius, 
but  was  almost  always  successful.  In  415  he 
was  sent  with  Alcibiades  and  Lamacbus  to 
Sicily.  Alcibiadea  waa  aooo  recalled,  I*machus 
was  slain  before  Syracuse,  and  Nicias  contin- 
ued the  war,  but  with  oonatantiy  failing  for- 
tunes. Hia  superstition,  ereited  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  deterred  him  from  retreating,  and 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  destroyed  and  the  army 
captured  by  the  Syracuaans.  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes were  put  to  death,  Eurymedon  hav- 
ing fallen. 

NIck'd,  silver-white,  malleable,  and  ductile 
metal,  discovered  by  Cronstedt,  1751;  symbol, 
Ni;  atomic  weight;  58.8;  specific  gravity, 
8.279,  increasing  to  8.666  when  forged.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  iron  and  cobalt,  and  ia  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  meteorites  and  many  ores. 
The  principal  ore  of  nickel  is  the  arsenide,  to 
which  the  Oerman  miners  gave  the  name  of 
Kupfernickel,  or  false  copper,  because  they 
tried  in  vain  to  extract  copper  from  it;  and 
it  n'as  in  this  mineral  that  Cronatedt  first  de- 
tected the  metal.  Among  other  ores  of  nickel 
are:  (1)  Pentlandite,  aulphuret  of  iron  and 
nickel,  occurring  in  hornblende  and  gneiss; 
(2)  nickel  vitriol,  a  native  sulphate,  often 
foujid  with  kupfernickel  in  cobalt  mines;  (3) 
nickel  glance,  gersdorfite,  or  tceiases  Sickelerz, 
arsenio-sutphide  of  nickel,  found  with  calcite, 
fluorspar,  quartz,  and  quicksilver,  and  with 
decomposed  galenite  and  blende.  The  metal 
also  occurs  in  emerald  nickel,  found  in  chromic 
iron  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  other  places. 
Nickel  is  more  tenacious  than  iron,  and  not 
much  more  fuaible.  It  is  magnetic  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  loses  this  property  at  250° 
C,  recovering  it  on  cooling. 

The  principal  alloys  of  nickel  are:  German 
silver,  composed  of  copper  51,  zinc  30.6,  and 
nickel  18.4  parts  in  100,  and  also  in  other 
proportions ;  tiera-argent,  composed  of  two  parts 
of  nickel  and  one  of  silver;  paokfong,  an  alloy 
resembling  Oerman  silver,  brought  from  China 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  composed 
of  zinc  44,  copper  16,  and  nickel  40  per  cent; 
and  tutenag,  another  Chinese  alloy,  containing 
zinc  37,  copper  46,  and  nickel  17  per  cent. 
Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston,  IiIaBs.,  Invented , « 
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toethod  of  depositing  nickel  br  meaiu  of  & 
battery.  He  employed  the  double  chloride  of 
nickel  and  amnioniuta  or  sulphate  of  nickel 
and  aQimouiuin.  From  pure  aalts  the  layers 
of  metal  are  deposited  with  great  regularity 
and  of  ButTioient  thickness  to  admit  of  a  Qne 
polish.  Nickel  plating  has  become  of  ereat 
impoi'tance  in  the  U.  S.  Nickel  is  used  for 
magnetic   needlee,   for   philosophical    and   sur- 

fical  instruments,  and  in  watch  movements, 
t  also  enters  largely  into  coinage,  alloyed  with 
copper.  In  1800  the  Creusot  works  in  France 
began  eiperitnents  with  nickel  steel  for  armor 
plate,  and,  1891,  successful  results  were  ob- 
tained with  plates  of  U.  S.  manufacture.  Nic- 
kel steel  resists  corrosion  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ordinary  carbon  steel,  its  variation  in 
size  due  to  changes  of  temperature  is  slight, 
its  hardness  and  toughness  make  it  specially 
suitable  for  armor  plate  and  railroad  rails. 
As  the  total  world's  supply  of  nickel  is  less 
than  10,000  tons  per  annum,  its  commercial 
applications  are  necessarily  limited. 

Ificobar'  Is'lands,  group  of  twelve  inhabited 
and  seven  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  125  m.  NW.  of  Sumatra;  area,  635  sq. 
m.;  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malayan  race, 
in  iow  state  of  civilization;  islands  very  fertile, 
producing  cocoanuts,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  bam- 
boo, and  oranges  in  abundance.  Since  1SS9 
they  have  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  Pop. 
(laOl)   6,310. 

Hicode'inns,  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  men- 
tioned thrice  in  the  Gospel  of  John — iii,  1-2], 
as  coming  to  Jesus  hy  night;  viit.  46,  as  de- 
manding that  Jesus  should  be  heard  before 
t  being  judged;  and  xii,  3S-42,  as  assisting  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea  in  lading  out  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Nicolai  (ne'kjt-ll),  Omitopli  Friediich,  1733- 
1811;  German  critic  and  editor;  b.  Berlin; 
associated  with  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  editing 
the  "  Library  of  Belles  Lettres";  with  Leasing 
on  "  Letters  on  Recent  German  Literature  " ; 
projected  and  edited  for  many  years  The  Uni- 
veraal  Oerman  Liftrorj/ ;  author  of  "  Charac- 
teristic Anecdotes  of  Frederick  II,"  "  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Sebaldus  Nothanker,"  etc. ;  op- 
posed the  new  schools  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, and  incurred  severe  attacks  by  Herder, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Lavater,  and  Fichte. 

NlcoU'itans,  heretical  sect  of  uncertain  ori- 
cin,  alluded  to  in  Rev.  ii,  6,  15.  According  to 
IrenKUS,  they  held  fornication  and  the  eating 
of  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  not 
to  be  ainful. 

Nicola'ieS,  or  Jfikolalev  (nS-kO-II'Sf),  chief 
naval  station  of  S.  Russia  and  great  grain 
emporium ;  on  the  Bug,  20  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  80  m.  NE.  from  Odessa;  is  strongly  de- 
fended and  advantageously  situated.  Pop. 
(1897)   92,060. 

HIc'oU^  Sli  HichoUa  Bania,  179S-1S48; 
English  historian:  b.  E.  Lone,  Cornwall;  served 
in  the  navy ;  studied  Isw ;  called  to  the  bar, 
1825;  joint  editor  of  The  Retro&pective  Review, 
182S,  and  of  the  Eacerpta  BUtoriaa,  1831: 
chief  works,  "  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land," "  History  of  the  Battle  at  i^ncourt," 


I  "  The  Chronology  of  History,"  "  History  of  the 
Orders  of  Koightbood  of  the  British  Empire," 

"  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Hlcola'us  of  Damas'cns,  Oreek  historian.  In- 
tlmate  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  tutor  ol  the 
children  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  wrote  a 
"  Universal  History  "  in  144  books,  important 
fragments  of  which  )lave  been  preserved,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  his  biography  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Nicole  (ne-kol'),  Pierra,  1625-90;  French 
moralist;  b.  Chartres;  was  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  the  Port  Royalists,  and  shared  in  th« 
writing  of  their  scboolbooka  and  controversial 
works,  and  in  their  persecutions,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris,  1077 ;  fame  rests  on  hia 
"  Moral  Essays  and  Theological  Instructions," 
25  vols. 

Nicoli'ni,  Brneito,  1834-98;  French  singer; 
b.  Tours;  made  a  successful  operatic  dttutin 
Paris  as  a  lyric  tenor;  1859,  went  to  Italy, 
singing  in  various  cities ;  1866,  aang  in  Lon- 
don, and  again  1871;  in  the  U.  S.  sang  with 
Patti,  to  whom  he  was  married,  1886,  in 
Wales;  afterwards  rarely  appeared  in  public 

Nicome'des,  name  of  three  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia,  who  follow;  Nioomeoes  I,  d.  abt.  250  B.C.; 
succeeded  his  father  Zipietea,  278;  was  the 
first  of  the  Thracian  dynasty  who  took  the 
title  of  king;  killed  his  three  brothers;  built 
a  new  capital  on  the  site  of  Astacua,  and 
called  it  Nicomedia.  Nicomedks  II  {sumemed 
Kpiphaneb),  d.  abt.  90  b.o.;  dethroned  and 
killed  his  father,  Prusias  II,  who  had  ordered 
his  assassination,  14S;  made  an  alliance  first 
with  the  Romans  and  afterwards  with  Mithri- 
dates;  was  deprived  of  Paphlagonia  by  the 
former;  died  of  disappointment.  Nicouedes 
III  (surnamed  Philopatar),  d.  74  B.C.;  last 
king  of  Sithynia;  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding;  was  twice  deposed  by  Mithridates, 
and  twice  restored  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  his  kingdom,  having  tio  children. 

Hicome'dia,  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at 
the  head  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus;  founded  by 
Nicomedes  I,  264  B.C.,  after  the  destruction  of 
Astacua  (SE.  of  it)  by  Lysiraachus.  From 
292  to  330  A.D.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  E. 
Roman  Empire,  and  contained  many_  splendid 
buildings.  Arrian  was  bom,  Hannibal  died, 
and  Diocletian  abdicated  here.  Constantine 
died  at  his  Villa  Ancyrona,  close  by.  The 
modem  Turkish  town  of  Ismid  occupies  the 
old  site. 

Hlcop'olis,  name  of  ten  ancient  cities,  one  in 
Egypt,  four  in  Asia,  and  five  in  Europe,  each 
commemornting  a  victory;  most  important: 
( 1 )  in  Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  after  the 
naval  battle  of  Actium  {31  B.C.) ;  long  a  splen- 
did city;  after  many  vicissitudes  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bulgarians  (1034)  ;  extensive  ruina  are 
6  m.  N.  of  Prevesa;  heroic  battle  was  fougiit 
here  (October  3,  1798)  by  760  French,  Preve- 
sans,  and  Suliotes  against  7.000  soldiers  of 
Ali  pasha  of  Yanina.  (2)  In  Bulgaria  on  the 
Danube,  probably  ancient  Nicopolia  ad  /((runt, 
founded  by  Trajan  after  the  second  Dacian 
war  (106) ;  Bayedd  I  here  won  *  great  bkttf- 
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11399)  over  the  allied  French,  Hongariuu, 
•nd  Qermana ;  European  historiaua  assert  that 
00,000  OttomsiiB  were  slaio. 

Hicot  (ue-kO'),  Jean  (Sieur  de  Villemain), 
1530-1600;  French  diplomatist;  b.  Ntmes;  be- 
came ambassador  to  Portugal;  introduced  to- 
bacco thence  into  France;  botanical  name 
Nicotina  given  in  hie  honor. 

Nidana  (ne-dfi'Dfi),  one  of  the  twelve  links 
of  the  BuddluBt  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which 
Oftutama  thought  out  under  the  BO'tree  during 
the  third  watch  of  the  night  in  which  he  be- 
came EInlightened. 

Niebnhr  (ne^r),  Barthold  Georg,  1770- 
1831;  Danish  hiatorian;  b.  Copenhagen;  entered 
the  civil  service  of  Denmark,  17BB;  removed  to 
Berlin,  ISOO,  where  he  held  various  ofBcea  in 
the  Gnancial  department  of  the'  Prussian  Govt. 
Appointed  historiographer  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, he  delivered,  1810-11,  a  course  of  lecturea 
on  the  histor]?  of  Rome  at  the  newly  estab- 
lished Univ.  of  Berlin,  and  in  this  sphere  his 
brilliant  genius  and  immense  learning  at  once 
found  their  proper  application.  In  1816-22  he 
was  Pniesian  ambassador  to  the  papal  court, 
though  in  reality  wholly  occupied  by  scientiSe 
studies;  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to 
Bonn  as  professor  at  the  university.  Here  he 
developed  a  great  literary  activity,  but  under 
the  violent  impression  which  the  French  Revo- 
lution (1830)  made  on  him  broke  down  men-- 
tally  and  physically.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  great  work,  "  History  of  Rome,"  which  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes— to  the  first  Punic  War — a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
Rome.  The  entire  narrative  of  the  founding  of 
Rome,  and  the  subsequent  regal  period,  all  of 
which  had  up  to  Niebuhr'a  time  been  accepted 
as  authentic  history,  he  discarded,  after  a 
thorough  critical  analysis,  as  purely  legendary. 

NIebnhr,  Karsten,  1733-1815;  German  trav- 
eler; b.  Ludingworth,  Lauenburg;  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Danish  Govt,,  1700-07,  in  explor- 
ing Arabia,  Persia,  and  neighboring  countries 
for  information  bearing  on  New  Testament 
history  and  geography;  though  all  his  compan- 
ions perished,  he  continued  his  travels  for  sev- 
eral years;  published  "Description  of  Arabia," 
"  Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  Surrounding  Coun- 
tries,"  "  Flora  Egyptiaco-Arabica,"  "  Descrip- 
tions of  Animals,    etc. 

Hiel  (ne-el'),  Adolphe,  1802-00;  French 
narsbal;  b.  Muret;  gained  distinction  in  Al- 
geria and  as  a  military  engineer  in  France; 
became  general  of  division,  1853 ;  was  employed 
in  the  sieges  of  Bomarsund  and  Sehaatopol, 
I854-0S;  decided  by  the  artillery  under  his 
command  the  victory  of  Solferino  (June  24, 
1869),  and  woe  made  a  marshal;  from  1807 
was  Minister  of  War. 

Hiello  (nl-ellO)  Work,  ornamental  work  in 
which  plates  of  metal  are  engraved  with  orna- 
mental figures,  the  lines  of  which  are  then  fllled 
with  a  black  allo^  and  the  whole  bumisbed. 
Door  plates.  In  which  the  depressions  are  filled 
with  wax  or  varnish,  are  a  commercial  form  of 
niello  work.  The  art  is  practiced  in  Russia, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  silversmiths  of 
88D  « 


W.  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  Some  of  the  earliest 
and  best  niellos  are  Byzantine;  the  most  cele- 
brated are  Italian. 

ITiemcewic*  (nyem-tst'vlch),  Jnlian  Dishi, 
1767-1841;  Polish  author;  b.Skoki;  member  of 
the  Diet,  1788-92;  fought  by  the  side  of  Kosci- 
uBzko,  1784;  shared  his  imprisonmeut  in  Rus- 
sia; accompanied  him  to  America;  after  fall 
of  Warsaw,  1831,  lived  in  Paris;  his  "Historical 
Songs  of  the  Poles "  attained  immense  popu- 
larity; wrote  tales  and  fables  in  the  style  of 
Lafontaine,  novels,  and  other  works. 

me'men,  river  of  Prussia  and  W.  Russia; 
rises  a  few  miles  S.  of  city  of  Minsk;  becomes 
nevJKable  at  Grodno;  divides  at  Winge  into 
and  the  Gilge,  both  o'  -»-i-»-  *-"  =— 


the  Rubs  and  the  Gilge,  both  of  which  fall  ii 
the  Kurisches-Haff;  is  (iOO  m.  long. 

Niemeyer  {nS'mi-4r),  Angnst  Hermann,  1764- 
1B28;  German  theologian;  b.  Halle;  became  di- 
rector of  charitable  institutions  and  chancellor 
and  perpetual  rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Halle; 
works  include  "  Characteristics  of  the  Bible," 
"  Principles  of  Education,"  "  Handbook  of  Re- 

Niepce  (nS-eps'),  Joseph  Nicephoie,  1706- 
1833;  French  chemist;  b.  Chalon-sur-SaOne; 
was  civil  administrator  of  Nice,  1795-1801; 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  mechanics  and 
chemistry;  began  to  make  "  heliograpbic  re- 
Bearches"  for  fixine  images  on  metallic  plates 
by  the  agency  of  light,  1813,  and,  1824,  partially 
succeeded  in  producing  pictures,  first  on  tin 
and  polished  glass,  then  on  copper,  and  finally 
on  silver.  In  1820  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Daguerre  to  improve  the  discovery  of 
photography,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
agreement,  had  been  made  by  Niepce;  but  the 
latter  died  before  it  was  perfected. 

Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  (de  s»ft  vfik-tCr'), 
Claude  Marie  Frantois,  1806-70;  French  chem- 
ist; b.  near  Chalon-sur-SBOne ;  nephew  of  the 
preceding;  perfected  his  iincle's  photographic 
process,  reproducing  designs  by  the  use  of  - 
vapors  of  iodine,  and  obtaining  images  on  glass 
plates  coated  with  a  film  of  starch,  gelatin, 
or  albumen;  also  made  experiments  in  photo- 
graphing colors,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
accurate  repreaentations  of  various  colored  ob- 
jects, but  wEw  unable  to  fix  the  tints;  published 
"  Recherches  Photographtques,"  including  a 
description  of  his  process  of  heliography. 

Nietzsche  (netz'she),  Friedrich  Wjlhelm, 
1844-1900;  philosopher;  b.  near  Lutzen,  Sax- 
ony; educated  at  Bonn  and  Leipaig;  Prof,  of 
Classical  Philosophy  at  Basel,  1SS9-79;  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  retire  in  1870;  was  de- 
clared insane  in  1888.  He  was  a  brilliant  writer 
on  philosophical  subjects,  but  he  developed  no 
system  and  no  body  of  sustained  thought.  He 
was  an  atheist,  and  protested  against  the 
teaching  of  Christiani^.  He  believed  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  the  survival 
of  the  strongest,  who  had  no  consideration 
for  the  weak.  Eniflish  versions  tof  bis  works 
include:  "  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  "  The 
Geneaology  of  Mortality,"  "The  Fall  of  Wag- 
ner," "The  TwiUght  of  the  Gods,"  "Anti- 
christ." i.LiOOQie 
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NIGER 

Hi'ger,  third  Urgest  river  in  Africft,  in  n- 
Bpect  of  its  lengtti  and  the  Bixe  of  its  basin ; 
drams  an  area  of  about  1,160,000  aq.  m.;  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  little  rivers, 
in  about  S'  20'  N.  lat.  and  10°  W.  Ion.,  and  is 
known  to  most  of  the  natives  in  its  upper 
course  as  the  Joliba,  and  in  its  middle  and 
lower  courees  as  the  Quorra;  is  2,500  m.  long, 
and  notable  bf  two  facte:  (1)  Its  delta,  whico 
begins  100  m.  from  the  sea,  is  t^e  largest  in 
Africa,  the  mouths  of  its  outermost  branches 
being  200  m.  apart,  the  whole  including  14,000 
sq.  m.  of  low  alluvial  plain  covered  with  forest 
and  jungle.  (Z)  The  Niger  is  the  only  river  in 
Africa  which  affords  uninterrupted  steam  navi- 
gation between  the  sea  and  the  heart  of  the 
continent. 

Nige'rla,  formerly  Niqeb  Tebbitobibb,  ex- 
tensive region  in  British  W.  Africa,  of  which 
about  nine  tenths  was  within  the  territories  of 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  (founded  1882,  char- 
tered 138flJ  till  1900,  when  the  company  sur- 
rendered its  charter,  and  its  posaesaioos,  with 
other  tracts  acquired  in  the  meantime,  were 
transferred  to  imperial  administration.  The 
whole  area  is  estimated  at  333,600  sq.  m.;  pop. 
abt.  20,000,000-  The.  region  is  now  divided 
into  N.  Nigeria,  the  largest  tract,  and  S.  Ni- 
geria, with  which  the  former  protectorate  of 
IjigOB  was  incorporated,  IQOQ.  N.  Nigeria  is 
divided  into  seventeen  provinces;  administra- 
tive and  military  headquarters  at  Zvmgeru; 
chief  towns,  Wumo,  Gando,  Sokoto,  Kano, 
Bida,  Yola,  Yaliuba,  Zaria,  and  Illorin;  prod- 
ucts cotton,  indigo,  rubber,  bides,  and  ivory; 
Mohammedanism  widely  diffused;  paganism 
predominant  in  parts;  Protestant  missionary 
societies  have  established  industrial  and  other 
schools  at  several  stations;  division  includes 
old  Fulah  empire,  of  which  Sultan  of  Sokoto 
is  head.  8.  Nigeria  has  congeries  of  pagan 
tribes,  most  important  being  the  Ibos,  Ijos, 
Jakri,  Beni,  E&ko,  Quas,  and  Yorubos;  seat  of 

Kvemment,  Cala- 
r;  chief  ports, 
Wari,  Burutu, 
Forcados,  Safele, 
Akasaa,  Brass, 
Degama,  Bonny, 
Opobo,  Egwanga, 
and  Uld  Calabar; 

Eroducts:  palm 
ernels  and  oil, 
rubber,  gums,  ivo- 
ry, and  coffee.  At 
time  of  writing  all 
Nigeria  waa  under- 
going reorganiza- 
tion according  to 
modern  methods  of 
government. 

HiEht       Hawk, 
name    applied    in 

N-      America      to 
NioBT  HiwK.  birds  of  the  genus 

CAordeiies,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Caprimulgidm,  or  goatsuckers. 
They  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  whip- 
poor-will,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  forked  tails  and  absence  of 


NIGHTINGALE 

bristles  about  the  mouth.  The  common  species, 
O.  wrginionfU,  is  abundant  in  E.  N.  America, 
and  there  are  two  subspecies,  one  in  Florida 
the     Southwest.     The  Texan  night 


Night  Ret'an,  popular  name  for  several  spe- 
cies of  herons  belonging  to  the  genus  ityclioo- 
TOW,  distinguished  from  other  herons  Ire  stouter 
bills  and  shorter  legs  and  necks.  The  most 
species    is    S.    ttycticoraa,    which    is 


Htmr  BxaoH. 


found  in  both  Europe  and  N,  America;  is  about 
2  ft.  in  length,  and  when  adult  of  a  light  ashy 
color ;  has  two  long,  slender  white  plumes 
hanging  from  the  hei^.  V.  uiolaccus  of  the  S. 
U.  S.  is  a  rarer  and  somewhat  handsomer  bird. 

Hight'ingale,  FloresM,  1820-1010;  Euglisli 
benefactor ;  b.  Florence,  Italy,  of  wealthy  par- 
ents; studied  systems  of  nursing  and  hospital 
management  in  France  and  Germany;  superin- 


tendent of  corps  of  female  nuraee  seat  by  the 
British  War  Defmrtment  to  the  Crimean  War; 
organised  a  hospital  at  Scutari ;  later  in  charge 
of  all  hospitals  on  the  Boaponis;  devoted  t^- 
timonial  of  £50,000  subscribed  for  her  to  found- 
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ing  a  trainins  school  for  nurses;  publicationa, 
.'*  Notes  on  Hoapitals,"  "  Notes  on  Nursing," 
"  On  the  Unitary  State  of  the  Annv  in  India," 
"  Notes   on    Lvinir-in    iDstitutiona.      "  Life    or 


HightinKAlc,  small  and  inconspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  family  8ylviid<F,  famed  for  its  song, 
heard  not  only  at  night,  but  during  the  day  as 
well;   is  about  the  size  of  a  bluebird;  reddish 

brown  above,  grayish  wbit«  below ;  common 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe;  ranges  E. 
into  Persia,  and  occurs  in  N.  Africa;  also  vis- 
its England,  where  its  song  ms-y  be  beard  from 
April  to  June.  The  Persian  nightingale  is  said 
to  be  the  bulbul  of  the  poeta,  but  that  name  is 
now  generally  applied  to  birds  of  the  genua 
Psetwnolitt,   members   of  another   family,   the 

Nigbt'mare,  terriflc  dream  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  disagreeable  object,  as  a  person, 
animal,  or  goblin,  present  and  often  upon  tbs 
breast  of  the  sleeper,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
ability to  cry  out,  move,  dr  call  for  help.  Some 
patients  have  merely  a  sense  of  terror,  oppres- 
sion, and  inability  to  call,  without  any  dream. 
It  is  ascribable.to  heart  disease  or  asthma,  or  to 
obstruction  in  the  circulation  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  food  in  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 
when  the  sleeper  lies  upon  his  back.  Many  of 
the  symptoms  of  nightmare  may  occur  to  nerv- 
ous and  anxious  patients  in  a  half -wakeful 
state  just  after  going  to  bed.  The  careful  vol- 
untaiT  suspension  of  tlie  effort  to  think  will 
usually  prevent  these  attacks,  which  seem  to 
be  due  to  the  performance  of  the  function  of 
thinking  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  brain  is  deficient.  The  ancients  believed 
that  devils  and  witches  were  present  during  an 
attack  of  nightmare.  They  affirmed  that  the 
evil  spirits  which  placed  themselves  upon  the 
patient  were  males,  called  incubi,  while  female 
spirits  and  witches,  suceubi,  were  thought  to 
lie  beneath  the  sleeping  sufferer.    See  Dbx&u. 


ITiglit'iliade  Fam'ily,  Solatiacea,  a  group  of 
gamopetalous  dicotyledons,  numberinff  1,500 
apeciee,  mostly  natives  of  the  warm  climatea. 


NIHILISM 

They  are  nearly  all  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  a  few 
only  being  trees.  The  potato,  tomato,  and  to- 
bacco are  members  of  this  family,  as  are  also 
the  species  of  Petunia,  Datura,  Cestrvm,  Lyci- 
um,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  familiar  orna- 
mental plants. 

Nigbtslude,  Woody.    See  BiTTEBavEBT. 

Higld'lna  PiK'nliu.  Pnblins,  d.  46  b.c  ;  Latin 
grammarian;  prsetor  5S  B.C.;  as  a  follower  of 
Pompey  banished  by  Ceesar,  he  died  in  exile; 
next  to  Varro,  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
time;  treated  not  only  grammar,  but  also  sub- 
jects  connected    with   natural   science   and  re- 

Hiliilism,  philosophy  of  universal  negation; 
name  given  to  the  tenets  of  the  extreme  section 
of  Russian  revolutionists;  partisans  of  universal 
destruction,  without  having  any  positive  con- 
structive element  in  their  programme.  The 
term'  was  invented  by  the  novelist  Ivan  Turge- 
nieff,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  in  his  novel 
"  Fathers  and  Children."  It  is  used  as  a  nick- 
naqie  of  the  hero,  Bazaroff,  who  impersonates  a 
movement  which  came  into  existence  during  the 
epoch  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  (ll61), 
and  which,  since  the  appearance  of  Turgenieff's 
novel,  has  been  known  in  Russia  under  t^e 
name  of  nihilism.    Primitive  and  genuine  nihil- 


and  is  now  extinct.  It  had  no  political  aspect, 
however,  and  was  1^  its  very  nature  opposed 
to  political  action.  Gradually,  however,  the  in- 
dividualistic nihilism  vas  transformed  into  & 
political  and  social  movement,  the  results  of  the 
economic  shortcomingH  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
of  ISAl  contributing  largely  to  this  change. 

The  international  socialists  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  Social  Democrats  advocated  the 
abolition  of  private  property  in  the  instrumenta 
'of  labor  and  their  collective  ownership  hy  the 
workmen;  but  they  wished  to  preserve  existing 
political  organizations,  which  ahould  be  made 
en  instrument  with  which  to  rebuild  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  community.  Peaceful 
electoral  agitation  was  their  chief  weapon. 
The  anarchists  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
the  state  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  series 
of  small,  absolutely  independent,  and  freely  con- 
stituted communes.  Of  these  two  doctrines,  the 
latter  had  by  far  the  greater  fascination  for  the 
Russian  socialists  of  1870.  Nothing  was  expect- 
ed and  nothing  was  asked  from  the  educated  . 
classes  and  the  liberal  opposition,  which  was 
in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government  for  Rus- 
sia. The  socialists  of  this  epoch  based  all  their 
hopes  on  the  peasants.  In  19T8  terrorism  was 
accepted  as  a  system  of  warfare  by  the  Russian 
revolutionists. 

In  1880  the  most  energetic  and  numerous  sec- 
tion of  the  revolutionists  proclaimed  that  tlie 
aim  of  their  attacks  on  the  government  was  the 
obtaining  of  a  constitution  for  Russia.  This 
was  the  Xarodnai  Volia  party,  with  the  "  ex- 
ecutive committee  "  at  its  head,  which  is  the 
embodiment  of  nihilism  as  understood  abroad, 
1880  thus  formulated  its  programme  of 


reforms:     1.  A  permanent  representative 
bly,  having  supreme  control  and  direction 
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general  state  affairs.  2.  Provincial  wlf-gov- 
emment,  secured  by  the  election  of  all  public 
functionaries.  3.  Independence  of  the  Tillage 
coinmane  as  an  econoimc  and  adminiHtrative 
unit.  4.  Complete  liberty  o[  conscience,  speech, 
press,  meetings,  association,  and  electoral  agita- 
tion. 5.  Manhood  suffrage,  8.  Substitution  of 
the  standing  army  by  a  territorial  militia. 
7.  Nationalization  of  land.  S.  A  series  of  meas- 
ures tending  to  transfer  the  possession  of  facto- 
ries to  workmen. 

There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  nihilists 
tried  to  carry  out  their  campaign  against  the 
autocracy.     The   first   was   that    of   direct  at- 
tempts  against   the    representatives   of    autoc- 
racy.    The  second  was  the  organiiine  of  mili- 
tary inaurrectionH,  which  did  not  take  place; 
the  police  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering   the    plots   before 
they    were    matured.      See 
Anaschists;  Douma. 

niigata  (nS-e-^'ta),  city 
of  Japan;  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  main  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shinanogawa; 
is  built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  river 
and  the  ocean,  which  is 
barred  from  view  by  high 
Band  hills;  opened  to  for- 
eign trade,  1869;  nominal- 
ly a  treaty  port  and  the 
residence  of  foreign  con- 
suls, but  has  virtually  no 
foreign  trade.  The  bar  at 
the  mouth  ^of  the  river 
prevents  vessels  of  foreign 
build  from  entering,  and 
the  open  roadstead  is  un- 
safe.  Pop.  (1903)  59,576. 

Hijni  Novgorod  (nig'nS 
nOv-gjj'rOd).      See    Nizhni 

NOTOOBOU. 

Ntklsch  (ne'klsh) ,  Arthur, 
1855-        ;  Hungarian  con- 
ductor ;     b.     Szent-Mikl6B  j 
after    distinguished   career 
in   Europe   was   conductor 
of   Boston    Symphony   Or- 
cliestra,    1B89-93;    director 
of  Royal  Opera  and  conductor  of  Philharmonic 
concerts   at   Pest,    1893-95;    conductor   of   Ge- 
wandliaus    concerts    at    Leipzig    and    Philhar- 
monic concerts  at  Berlin  after  1895. 

Hikko  (nek'kd),  vilUge  of  Japan,  about  80 
m,  N.  of  Tokyo;  at  the  base  of  the  great  range 
of  mountains  of  which  Kantai-san  is  the  chief. 
Here  are  situated  the  finest  temples  in  the  em- 
pire. Always  associated  with  religious  edifices, 
Nikko  became  of  first  importance  as  a,  religious 
resort  on  the  death  of  lyeyasu,  whose  mauso- 
leum was  erected  on  the  S.  slope  of  a  bill  called 
Hotoke  Iwa.  A  long  and  magnificent  avenue 
of  cryptomerias  leads  up  to  Nlklco,  and  its  tem- 
ples are  marvels  of  elegance  and  beauty.  Note- 
worthy sights  are  the  red-lacquered  bridge, 
crossed  only  by  the  emperor,  and  several  fine 
waterfalls. 


NILE 

ITile,  probably  the  longest  and  most  cele- 
brated river  in  the  world,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  four  great  streams  of  Africa. 
It  flows  from  the  equatorial  regions  alonr  and 
inside  the  E.  axis  at  the  continent,  and  alter  a 
course  of  4,300  m.  (estimated)  reaches  the  Med- 
iterranean in  31°  30'  N.  laL  by  two  principal 
mouths,  forming  a  delta,  which  begins  near 
Cairo,  100  m.  from  the  sea,  and  extends  150  m. 
along  the  shores.  The  upper  half  of  the  Nile 
drains  vast  tropical  regions  abundantly  wa- 
tered and  receives  many  tributaries;  the  lower 
or  N.  half  traverses  the  rainless  portion  of  the 
great  desert  regions,  where  its  valley,  bordered 
by  bare,  rocky  bluffs,  appears  like  a  band  of 
verdure  in  the  midst  of  this  desolate  country. 

The  basin  of  the  Nile  is  about  1,500,000  sq.  m.. 


or  half  the  size  of  the  TJ.  3.,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 
For  centuries  from  200  B.C.  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers declared  that  the  river  rose  far  S.  in 
great  lakes  whose  position  was  approximately 
given  by  Ptolemy,  Their  information  was  dis- 
credited by  later  geographers,  and  the  source  of 
the  Nile  was  the  greatest  geographical  problem 
until  it  was  solved  by  several  explorers,  chief 
among  whom  were  Speke,  the  discoverer  of  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  and  Baker  and  Stanley,  who  re- 
vealed lakes  Albert  Nyanza  and  Albert  Edward, 
respectively.  The  ultimate  headwaters  are  not 
yet  definitely  determined. 

The  main  fact  is  that  the  Nile  proceeds  from 
three  lakes  lying  on  high  plateaus  under  the 
equator— Victoria  Nyanza  (3,800  fL),  Albert 
Edward  (2,850  ft.),  and  Albert  Nyania  (2,300 
ft.).  The  true  Nile  issues  from  the  N.  end  of 
the  former  as  a  powerful  »nd  rapid  atreun  flow 
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ing  toward  the  NW.  into  Albert  Nyanza,  where 
It  ia  joined  1)7  the  wsters  received  from  Al- 
bert Edward.  Xheuce  it  runs  with  rapid  course, 
And  leavCB  the  plateau  regions  to  enter  the  great 
plains  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Here  it  receives 
from  the  W.  the  waters  of  a  vast  network  of 
rivers  collected  bjr  the  Bhar-el-Arab  and  the 
Bhar-el-Gazal,  and  those  of  the  E.  plateaus 
through  the  Sobat  After  the  junction  of  these 
rivers,  under  the  name  of  Bhar-el-Abiad,  or 
White  Nile,  it  follows  again  a  course  between 
the  table-lands  of  Kordofan  and  the  plaini  of 
Sennaar  to  Khartum,  where  the  Blue  Nile,  or 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  brines  to  it  the  united  waters 
of  the  Abysainian  plateau  and  its  snowy  moun- 
tains. Lower  down  another  powerful  stream, 
the  Atbara,  or  Black  Nile,  pours  in  the  waters 
of  N.  Abyssinia.  From  this  point  to  the  Uedi- 
terranean,  along  its  course  of  nearly  1,600  m.,  it 
rpceivea  not  a  single  tributary  of  importance. 
Thence  making  a  great  bend,  it  forms  a  series  of 
rapids,  the  so-called  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the 
last  of  which  is  at  Aesuan,  at  its  entrance  into 
Egypt. 

Hfltan,  or  Nylgbaa  (nH'gfi),  large  antelope 
{Portaie  tragocoatelus)  found  in  India,  inhab- 
iting the  jungles  but  apparently  preferring  the 
vicinity  of  cultivated  land.  It  is  at  times  very 
wild,  courageous,  and  resolute,  but  ordinarily 
(alls  an  easy  victim  to  the  spear  or  rifle  of  the 
hunter.    It  has  never  been  thoroughly  tamed. 

Hil'isan,  Christine,  1S43-  ;  Swedish  so- 
prano; b.  near  Wexio,  of  a  peasant  family;  at- 
tracted attention,  while  singing  in  the  streets, 
of  Count  Tornerhjelm,  who  aided  her  in  acquir- 
ing a  thorough  musical  education;  made  her 
d&but  in  Paris  in  "  La  Traviata,"  1864;  in  Lon- 
don, in  both  opera  and  oratorio,  1S67;  in  New 
York  City  in  concert,  1870,  and  opera,  1371; 
made  several  highly  successful  tours  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  cities;  married,  1872,  M.  Rou- 
Eaud  (d.  1882),  and,  1887,  Count  de  Miranda 
(d.  1902) ;  retired  after  second  marriage;  favor- 
ite rOles,  Migtum,  Elia,  and  Margherita. 

VUsMn,  Sven,  1T87-1887;  Swedish  archeol- 
ogist;  b.  Skaane;  was  Prof,  of  Natural  History 
in  the  Univ.  of  Lund,  1832-66;  became  widely 
known  as  a  high  authority  in  zoSlosy  and  pale- 
ontology. His  most  important  zoalogical  work 
ia  his  Bkandinaviens  Fauna,"  in  four  volumes. 
A  fifth  volume  of  "  Illuminated  Figures  of  the 
Scandinavian  Fauna "  properly  belongs  to  the 
set,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  monumental 
work.  In  his  later  yean  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  Bcandinavian  antiquities, 
and  by  his  celebrated  work  "  Skandinariska 
if ordens  Ur-invfinare "  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science  of  archsology. 

Himegnen  (nlm't-gSn),  Dutch,  Nijuxqkr; 
German,  NiiiWEGEn;  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  of  Gelderland;  on  the  Waal;  73  m.  S. 
of  Rotterdam;  is  important  on  account  of  its 
commanding  position  on  the  Rhine  and  Waal; 
has  manufactures  of  beer,  brandy,  eau  de  co- 
logne) tobacco,  and  cigars.  Treaties  of  peace 
were  concluded  here  between  Holland  and 
France  (August  11,  1678),  Holland  and  Spain 
(September   17,   1078),   and   between  France 
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and  (Germany  (February  6,  167B).  Pop. 
(1007)    63,213. 

Nbnes  (nfim) ,  capital  of  department  of 
Gard,  France;  62  m.  NW.  of  Uaraeilles;  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  has  many  excellent  educational 
institutions,  and  its  manufactures  of  cottons, 
lace,  hosiery,  brandy,  and  especially  of  silks, 
are  very  important.  The  architectural  monu- 
ments which  the  city  contains  from  the  Roman 
period  are  of  the  highest  interest.  The  Romans 
occupied  the  city  121  B.C.,  and  during  the  first 
emperors  it  was  a  magnificent  city.  Subse- 
quently it  suffered  much  from  the  Visigoths, 
Saracens,  and  Normans,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  nearly  deserted.  Under  f^ncis 
I  it  rose  again,  and  although  it  suffered  much 
by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
during  the  revolution,  it  is  very  prosperous. 
Pop.  (1006)  80,184. 

Him'rod,  son  of  Cusb  and  grandson  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X);  characterized  as  "  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord  ";  founded  an  empire  in  Shinar 
or  Babylonia.  "  Out  of  that  land  he  went  forth 
to  Assyria,"  as  the  words  are  properly  rendered, 
"  and  builded  Nineveh."  Arab  tradition  ascribes 
many  great  works  to  him,  especially  Bira  Nim- 
rud,  near  Babylon,  and  the  mound  Nimrud, 
near  Nineveh. 

Him' Hid,  modern  Arabic  name  of  the  ruins 
which  represent  the  ancient  Assyrian  city 
Calah;  on  the  K  side  of  the  Tiffria,  about  20  m. 
SE.  of  Mosul  and  7  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the 


Nineveh,  the  third  Assyrian  capital.  After  the 
rise  of  Calah  the  three  cities  flourished  contem- 
poraneously, certain  of  the  kings  having  pal- 
aces in  more  tlian  one  of  them.  When  Assur- 
nazir~pal  (884-860)  ascended  the  throne  he 
found  Calah  in  ruins  and  Assyria  in  a  weak 
condition.  A  great  warrior,  be  restored  the  mil- 
itary power  of  the  nation  and  rebuilt  the  city. 
Here  resided  likewise  hia  son,  Shalmaneser  II 
(860-824),  and  his  great-grandson,  Raiuman- 
nirari  III  (811-782).  Of  later  kings  who 
adorned  Calah  may  be  mentioned  Tiglath-pile- 
ser  III  (745-727),  Sargon  (722-706),  and  Esar- 
haddon  (681-668).  With  the  accession  of  the 
Sargon  dynasty  the  importance  of  Calah  began 
to  decline.  The  ruins  are  about  li  m.  from  the 
Tigris,  and  were  flrst  excavated  by  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  1845-47. 

George  Smith  enumerates  the  buildings  as 
follows:     (1)  A  tower  on  the  NW.  comer  of  the 


palace  (S.  of  the  2JW.  palace),  built  by  Shal- 
maneser n,  added  to  by  Ramman-nirari  III, 
dismantled  by  Tiglath-pileser  III,  who  rebuilt 
it;  destroyed  by  ^rhaddon.  (5)  The  SW.  pal- 
ace (8.  of  the  center  palace),  built  by  Esar- 
haddon  out  of  materials  of  the  NW.  and  center 
palaces.  (6)  The  BE.  palace  (E.  of  the  SW. 
palace),  built  by  Shalmaneser  II.  (7)  Temple 
of  Kebo  (N.  of  the  BE.  palace),  built  by  Ram- 


NINEVEH 

Hia'creti,  most  oelebrated  cit;  of  the  Ae- 
STrians.  Claeaical  tradition  ascribes  the  found- 
ing of  the  citj'  to  Ninus  and  his  wife  Semiramia, 
but  this  ia  incorrect.  Ninus  aecoia  to  be  a  myth- 
ical personage.  The  name  Semiramia  has,  with 
probable  conectnesa,  been  identified  with  Sam- 
muramat,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ramman. 
nirari  III  1811-782),  but  Ninevrfi  had  existed 
for  manj  centuries  before  the  time  of  Samtnu- 
ramat  The  name  of  the  city  resemhleB  the  Ah- 
ayrian  word  for  ftsh  (nflnu),  and  some  persons 
aeek  a  connection  between  the  two.  Others 
claim  that  it  was  formed  from  the  name  of  an 
Aaayrian  deity,  Nin.  According  to  Schrader,  it 
signified  "  abode,"  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
naveh.  Long  before  the  time  of  Alexander  it 
was  completely  destroyed.  Huge  mounds,  ap- 
parently of  mere  earth  and  nibbisb,  covered  its 
site,  the  moat  Important  of  which  are  now 
known  as  the  mounds  of  Nimrud,  of  Koyunjik, 
of  Selamiyeh,  of  Nebi  Yunus  or  the  prophet 
Jonah,  of  Keiemlis,  about  16  m.  NE.  of  Nim- 
rud, and  of  Khoreabad,  12  m.  NE.  of  Mosul. 
The  first  accurate  descriptior.  and  plan  of  these 
ruins  WHS  given  by  C,  J.  Rich,  the  English 
Eaat  India  Company's  political  agent  at  Bag- 
dad, who  surveyed  them,  1820,  and  collected  a 
few  apecimena  of  pottery  and  brick  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  charactera.  Is  1843  M.  Botta, 
Plrencb  Consul  at  Mosul,  laid  bare  at  Khoraabad 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  palace,  evidently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  found  apartments  paneled 
with  slabs  of  coarae  gray  alabaster,  on  which 
were  sculptured  in  bas-relief  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  IS45 
Mr.  Layard  began  excavations  at  Nimrud,  which 
were  continued  till  April,  1847.  He  discovered 
immense  quantities  of  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
pottery,  and  antiquities  of  all  sorts.  Excava- 
tions, with  like  results,  were  also  made  in  the 
mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebi  Yunus.  In  the 
latter  part  of  184B,  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Mr.  Layard  resumed  hia  explora- 
tions and  continued  them  for  about  a  year. 

The  history  of  the  city  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Asayria.  Hera  v-as  the 
royal  residence  during  most  of  the  best-known 
period  of  Assyrian  history.  The  beginnings  of 
Nineveh  antedate  our  knowledge.  A  temple  to 
Ishtar,  at  all  periods  the  favorite  deity  of  the 
city,  existed  there  in  the  nineteenth  century 
B.C.  The  library  of  Assurbanipal  fumishea  a 
copy  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  Ishtar  of  Nineveh, 
the  original  of  which  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  b.c.  The 
tradition  of  the  site  of  Nineveh  baa  survived 
until  to-day.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  Tigris,  E.  of 
Mosul.  The  river  touches  the  inclosure  now 
only  at  thi  NW.  and  SW.  angles.  The  inclos- 
ure has  four  sides  of  unequal  length.  It  is 
about  3  m.  long  {NK  to  SW.),  while  its  great- 
est breadth  is  a  little  less  than  H  tn.,  in  the  N. 
portion,  and  its  least  breadth  about  three  fifths 
of  a  mile,  at  the  S.  end.  The  surrounding  parks 
and  villages  may  formerly  have  been  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  the  city.  In  Jonah  Nineveh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  great  city "  "  of  three  days' 
journey."  The  ruined  wall  and  moat  are  stilt 
distinct  The  E.  aide  is,  furthermore,  defended 
b^  several  outer  lines  of  embankment.  The 
Kbausar  River  flows  through  the  city  from  the 
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R,  dividii^  it  into  two  naarly  equal  portions, 
and  emptying  into  the  Tigds. 

Ningpo',  city  of  China;  province  of  Cheki- 
angi  on  the  Takia  or  Ningpo  River,  near  its 
mouth  in  the  harbor  of  Chusan,  125  m.  3.  of 
Shanghai;  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  6  m. 
in  circumference,  with  six  gates.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  the  town  is  intersected  by 
canals  and  ctmnected  with  its  suburbs  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  Vessels  of  about  300  tons  can 
come  up  to  the  town.  Ningpo  is  one  of  the  five 
porta  opened  to  general  intercourse  by  treaty, 
1842.  Its  goU-  and  silveramitha  are  noted  for 
the  delicacy  and  tastefulnesa  of  their  work,  and 
its  confectionery  ia  celebrated  all  over  China. 
The  apecialty  of  the  place,  however,  is  its  ele- 
gantly carved  and  inlaid  furniture.  Silk  cul- 
ture ia  extensively  carried  on  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  silk  weaving  is  an  important  in- 
dustry.    Pop.  (1907)  est.  at  260,000. 

Hino     (nfn'yft),    Pedro    Alonso,    1465-1506; 

Spanish  navigator;  b.  Moguer,  Spain;  compan-  ■ 
ion  of  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage;  later 
conducted  explorations  along  the  coast  of  S. 
America;  returned  with  immense  richea  in  gold 
and  pearls,  much  of  which  waa  confiscated  by 
the  government, 

Nio  (ne'6),  ancient  Jos,  island  of  the  .^gean; 
now,  hut  not  anciently,  reckoned  one  of  the 
Cyelades ;  lies  N.  of  Theara  and  SW.  of  Naxoa ; 
is  11  m.  long  and  6  broad;  area,  20  sq.  m.;  ia 
rough,  but  quite  productive,  and  has  a  fine  har- 
bor.    Pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Hiobe  (nro-bS),  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  King  of  Lydia,  by  a 
nymph,   and   wife  of   Amphion.     She  had   six 

and  six  daughters,  and  as  she  boasted  her- 

superior  to  Latona,  who  had  borne  only 
two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana  slew  all  the 
children  of  Niobe,  who  wept  herself  to  stone. 

Hio'biiim,  or  Colnmliliun,  a  rare  metal  orig- 
inally discovered  in  columbito  from  Massacbu- 
setU  by  Hatchetl^  in  1801.  Wollaston  in  1809 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  metal  was  iden- 
with  tantalum,  and  this  view  was  gener- 
ally accepted  until  1846,  when  H.  Hose  showed 
that  the  two  were  distinct.  He  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  whet  bad  been  described  as  colum- 
bium  really  consisted  of  two  metals,  which  ha 
called  niobium  and  pelopium.  Further  investi- 
gations showed  him  that  but  one  metal  waa 
the  basis  of  the  supposed  two;  so  the  name 
pelopium  was  dropped  and  the  name  uiobiuni 
was  retained,  the  symbol  Kb  being  now  used 
for  columbium.  With  tantalum,  columbium 
forms    a    groii^   distinct   from   the   other  ele- 

lenta.    The  principal  minerals  in  which  colum- 

um  ia  found  are  columbite,  bragite,  sam- 
arakite,  pyrochlore.  and  seschynite.  Some  of 
theae  minerals  contain  tungsten.  They  are 
found  in  small  quantities  in  a  few  localities  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.  The  atomic  weight  of 
columbium  is  94. 

Hiobrara  (nl-ft-brft'rft)  RiVei,  tributary  of 
the  Missouri ;  rises  in  Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.,  and 
flows  450  m.  to  the  E.,  through  N.  Nebraska. 
in  its  lower  course  separating  S.  Dakota  from 
Nebraska;  shallow  and  very  rapid;  uppw  viJ- 


ley  treelesB  pftBtnre  Und;  travenea  the  Great 
Sandhill  region,  believed  to  be  almost  value- 
'lesB;  flows  through  a  rocicy  region  with  fertile, 
well-timbered  ravines,  and  itslower  vallej  baa 
good  farming  land,  with  abundant  tiees. 

Hip'igDn,  or  Nepigon,  a  lake,  a  river,  and  a 
ba3',  tributary  on  the  N.  to  Lake  Superior.  The 
lake,  70  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  46  m.  wide 
from  E.  to  W.,  is  so  indented  bj  bays  that  its 
shores  are  nearly  600  m.  in  extant.  It  is 
studded  with  islands  and  celebrated  for  its  flab. 
It  lies  about  25  m.  N.  of  Lake  Superior. 

Hip'isaiiiK,  or  Neplasing,  lake  of  Ontario, 
Cansida;  nearly  midway  between  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Ottawa  Eiver;  shape  irresular;  shoreH 
bold;  length,  60  m.;  extreme  width,  36;  con- 
tains many  islands;  discharges  through  French. 
River  into  Georgian  Bay  (I^e  Huron). 

Nip'pon,   name   improperly   given   by   Buro- 

SiSns  to  the  principal  island  of  the  Japanese 
mpire.  The  Japanese  call  the  whole  empire 
Dai  Nippon,  but  had  no  separate  name  for  the 
main  island  till   1ST3,  when  in  a  military  ge- 


36,450,003.     See  Japan. 

Vipput  (nip-par*),  ancient  city  of  Babylonia; 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigns  rivers;  60  m. 
SE.  of  Babylon;  site  now  called  Niffer;  was 
partly  excavated  by  Sir  Austen  E.  Layard; 
very  thoroughly,  1888-06,  by  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvama,  under  the 
direction  of  Eev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  which 
secured  many  valuable  inscriptions  and  other 
objects,  divided  between  the  Imperial  Museum 
at  ConstaDtinopIe  and  the  University  Museum, 
and  made  discoveries  of  great  historic  interest. 

Hirvana  (idr-vB'nfi),  Sanskrit  "extinguish- 
ment," highest  aim  and  the  highest  good  of  the 
Buddhist  saint;  the  blissful  condition  of  those 
who  by  the  removal  of  ignorance  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  desire  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
rebirth  is  no  longer  necessary  and  the  misery 
and  sorrow  incident  to  life  are  at  an  end.  This 
is  accomplished  by  walking  in  the  Noble  Sight- 
fold  Path. 

Nisard  (ne-z&r'],  Jean  Harle  Napollon  D«- 
tlxt,  1806-88;  French  literary  historian;  b. 
Chatill  on -Bur- Seine ;  held  important  ofELces  in 
Ministry  of  Education;  Prof.  Iditin  Eloquence 
in  Coll^  de  France,  later  of  French  Elo- 
quence ;  director  superior  normal  schools, 
1857-67;  noted  for  his  opposition  to  prevailing 
literature  and  bis  controversy  concerning  it 
with  Jules  Janin;  works  include  "Studies  of 
Morals  and  Criticism  on  the  Latin  Poets  dur- 
ing the  Decline  of  Learning,"  "  History  of 
French  Literature,"  "  Studies  on  the  Kevival 
of  Letters,"  "  Studies  in  Critical  Literature," 
"  The  Four  Great  Roman  Historians,"  etc. 

HiBh,  Kiscb  (nSsh),  or  Viatt.  (nes'sft),  second 
largest  city  of  Servia;  the  ancient  Naissus; 
on  the  Nissava,  116  m.  SE.  of  Belgrade;  aftvays 
an  important  military  center,  now  the  B.  key 
of  Servia;  scene  of  formal  mustering  of  Ot- 
toman armies  before  a  European  war.  Pop. 
(lOOS)   21,946. 


NITRIC  ACID 

Niahapni',  town  in  province  of  Ehorasaan, 
Persia;  on  the  Seka;  63  m.  W.  of  Meshed; 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditcbee;  poorly  built 
and  partly  in  ruins;  at  an  elevation  of  4,200 
ft.  The  Greeks,  who  called  it  Nicaya  and 
Nictea,  believed  it  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
god  Gionysoe.    Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Ni'si  Pii'na  (Latin,  "unless  before"),  law 
term  signifying,  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S., 
a  trial  court  held  by  one  judge,  or  less  than  the 
full  bench,  usually  with  a  jury.  Anciently,  in 
England  nearly  all  important  actions  were  be- 
gun before  the  courts  of  Westminster;  but  the 
burden  of  going  to  London  for  the  trial  ulti- 
mately became  so  great  that  some  centuries 
ago  the  practice  aroea  of  be^nning  a  case  at 
Westniinister  as  the  law  required,  and  continu- 
ing it  from  term  to  term  unless  before"  the 
next  term  a  court  which  could  try  it  should 
sit  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose  or  existed.  The  words  nwt  priiM  in  the 
Latin  record  gave  the  name  to  the  whole 
procedure,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  the  courts 
of  assize  at  which  the  cause  was  sure  to  be 
tried. 

Nito'cris,  Egyptian  queen;  last  ruler  of  the 
sixth  dynasty ;  reigned  seven  years ;  name 
found  in  the  royal  list  of  the  Turin  papynia, 
liut  on  no  monuments;  information  comes 
mainly  from  Herodotus  (ii,  100).  She  is  said 
to  have  received  the  throne  after  the  murder 
of  her  brother  by  conspiratore,  who  afterwards 
made  her  regent.  Her  brother's  death  she 
avenged  by  (frowning  those  implicated  in  the 
plot  in  a  large  subterranean  chamber  into 
which  they  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  feast 
of  inauguration.  To  escape  retribution  she  took 
her  own  life.  She  is  also  said  to  have  built 
the  third  largest  pyramid,  but  she  appeara 
rather  to  have  enlarged  and  faced  with  granite 
the  pyramid  of  M^cerinos  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  her 
funeral  chamber  was  located. 

Hl'tre.    See  Bai-tpktek. 

Hl'tric  Ac'id,  one  of  the  compounds  which 
nitrogen  forms  with  oiyg«n  and  hydrogen.  So 
far  as  known,  nitric  acid  was  first  prepared 
by  the  Arabian  chemist  Oeber  (probably  in  the 
ninth  century  aj>.)  by  diBtllling  a  mixture  of 
niter  or  saltpeter,  cyprian  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper),  and  alum.  He  called  it  aqwi  dis*oIu- 
tiva.  Later  it  was  prepared  by  other  methods 
and  called  ogua  fortis,  spiritua  nitri  octdus, 
and  acidufn  nilri.  Glauber  first  showed  that 
the  acid  can  be  most  easily  made  by  treating 
aaltpeter  with  sulphuric  acid.  Lavoisier  dis- 
covered that  nitric  acid  contains  oxygen,  and 
later  showed  that  it  contains  nitrogen.  Nitric 
acid  occurs  in  nature  in'  combination  as  salts 
called  nitrates.  The  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  sodium  salts  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface,  and  in  a  few  places  nitrates 
are  found  in  large  quantities.  Small  quantities 
of  nitrates  occur  in  the  air  and  in  all  bodies 
of  natural  watar.  From  the  soil  the  nitrates 
pass  into  the  planU.  Nitrates  are  formed 
wherever  oriranie  subatances  containing  nitro- 
espeohuly  refiue  animal  matter,  undergo 
-"'—  in  the  soil  in  contact  with  alka- 
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r  their  carbonates.  This  conversioii 
is  of  great  importance  in  nature,  and  it  has 
been  the  Bubjeci  of  much  investigation.  It  was 
first  thought  that  nitriftaatum,  sa  the  process 
is  called,  waa  due  simply  to  the  action  of  ozy- 
geD,  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is  caused  bj 
bacterial  action. 

Nitric  acid  is  made  from  either  potassium 
nitrate  {sallpeter)  or  sodium  nitrate  {Chili 
laltpeter  or  oubie  niter)  by  treating  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  At  the  same  time,  in  case  potas- 
sium nitrate  ie  used,  either  potassium  Bulpliat« 
or  acid  potassium  sulphate  {bisulpliate  of  pot- 
ash) is  formed,  or  both  may  be  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  ol  sulphuric  acid 
used.  The  acid  obtained  by  this  process  is  not 
pure,  but  contains  water  and  other  compounds 
of  nitrogen  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  in  the  acid,  and  it  is  alwa^  more  or  less 
colored.  The  nitrates  from  which  nitric  acid 
11  made  always  contain  other  substances,  espe- 
cially chlorides,  and  the  acid  itself  is  therefore 
impure.  Pura  nitric  acid  is  made  from  the 
oommereial  product  bf  distilling  it  again.  Pure 
nitric  acid  is  a  limpid,  fuming,  colorless,  pow- 
erfully coTToaiTe  liquid,  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  1.53  at  59",  of  l.esg  at  32',  freezing  at 
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m'tiite^  salts  produced  by  the  onion  of 
nitrous  acid  with  bases.  The  principal  metal- 
lic aalts  are  those  of  potassium,  sodiimi,  bari- 


are  usually  prepai 
Nitrites  are  formed  in  nature 
position  of  organic  matter,  and  when  found  in 
water  indicate  sewage  contamination.  The 
principal  alcoholic  nitrites  are  those  of  amyl, 
ethyl,  methyl,  and  butyl.  The  nitrite  of  amyl 
is  an  inflammable  liquid,  of  a  fruity,  pearlike 
odor,  reddish-yellow  color,  and  specific  gravity 
0.877,  boiling  at  196°.  When  inhaled  it  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  the  heart,  the  excite- 
ment being  followed  by  ^eatly  diminished 
power  of  the  orgiui,  contraction  of  the  external 
vessels,  and  suspension  of  respiration;  but  the 
effect  may  be  stopped  short  of  death,  the  result 
being  a  state  resembling  trance.  Nitrite  of 
efliyl,  or  nitrous  ether,  le  a  yellowish  liquid, 
havii^  the  odor  of  apples,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  perfectly  bo  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol.  It  boUs  at  62° ;  specific  gravity  0.947. 
iiie  sweet  spirits  of  niter  of  pharmacy  is  a 
solution  of  mtroUB  ether,  aldehyde,  and  several 
oUier  substances,  prepared  by  distilling  3  lb. 
of  alcohol  with  4  lb.  of  nitric  acid.  Nitrite 
of  methyl,  speciflc  gravity  0.901,  boils  at  11° 
F.     Its  smeli  reeembles  that  of  nitrous  ether. 

Hitntben'Mne,  ITitrohen'iol,  or  Ea'aence  of 
HfriMne,  heavy  yellow  liquid;  discovered, 
1S34;  produced  by  treating  benzens  with  strong 
nitric  acid.  On  mixing  the  two  liquids  they 
become  warm,  assume  a  brown  color,  and  soon 
emit  red  fumes  and  boil.  The  color  becomes 
finally  orange.  On  adding  water  the  nitroben- 
zene separates  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate 
oi  soda  is  preferred  to  nitric  acid.    It  has  an 


odor  like  that  of  bitter  almonds,  whence  it  is 
often  called  improperly  artificial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.     It  is  used  as  a  perfume  for  soap. 

Nitrocellidose,  general  term  for  the  product 
resulting  from  the  treatment  of  cellulose,  coi^ 
ton,  wood  fiber,  etc.,  with  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  sulnhuric  acids,  whereby  one  or 
more  atoms  of^  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  molecules  of  nitryL  Several 
varieties  are  known,  including  the  trinitrocel- 
lulose  used  as  an  explosive  and  the  gun  cotton 
used  for  making  collodion. 

Nitrogd'atin.    Bee  Sxplosites.  . 

Ni'trogen,  chemical  element,  from  70.1  to 
70.2  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth ;  is  also  found,  in  small  but  essential 
proportion,  in  the  bodies  of  all  animals  and 
plants,  and  in  those  constituents  of  the  solid 
earth  which  are  formed  from  their  remains, 
such  OS  coal.  In  the  earth  and  waters  It  oc- 
curs also,  though  in  relatively  minute  propor- 
tion, in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  of  ammonia. 
Before  1772  air  was  considered  homogeneous 
and  elementary,  being  convertible  by  continued 
respiration  wholly  )nto  carbonic  acid,  then 
called  "  fixed  air.  At  that  date,  however — 
which  was  two  years  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  by  Priestley — the  English  chemist, 
Rutherford,  discovered  that,  after  separating 
from  air  that  had  been  repeatedly  breathed  all 
its  carbonic  acid,  a  peculiar  irrespirable  gas 
was  left.  Soon  afterwards  Scheele  and  La- 
voisier discovered  that  air  consists  of  tliis  gaa 
and  oxygen,  and  that  it  remains  behind  after 
the  oxygen  is  removed.  Nitrogen  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  bodies.  It  b  an  es- 
sential constituent  of  many  valuable  and  pow- 
erful medicines,  such  as  quinine  and  morphine, 
and  dsjigerous  poisons,  such  as  cyanogen  and 
its  compounds  and  strychnine.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant constituent  of  those  tissues  and  fiuids  of 
plants  and  animals  which  contain  albumen  and 
fibrine,  commonly  known  as  nitrogenous  tis- 

The  most  important  inorganic  compounds  are 
with  hydrogen,  forming  ammonia;  with  chlo- 
rine, forming  a  chloride;  with  carbon,  forming 
cyanogen;  and  with  oxygen,  forming  a  series 
of  compounds.  These  are  nitrous  oxide,  OT 
laughing  gas,  N,0  (see  NrrBOUfi  OxmE) ;  nitric 
oxide,  NO;  nitrous  anhydride,  N,0„  forming 
nitrous  acid  with  water;  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
NO,  or  N|0, ;  and  nitric  anhydride  or  an- 
hydrous nitjic  acid,  N,Oi,  which  in  combination 
with  water  forms  nitric  acid.  Nitric  oxide  is 
a  gaseons  body  produced  bv  the  jiartial  daox- 
idation  of  nitric  acid,  by  Uie  action  of  ooppcr 
turnings  or  mercury  on  the  acid  diluted  irith 
water.  Nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  speciflc 
gravity,  1.039.  It  is  irrespirable,  possessing  a 
strong,  disagraeable  odor.  Nitrous  anhydride 
was  formed  by  Dulong,  by  mixing  in  an  ex- 
hausted flask  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  four 
volumea  of  nitric  oxide,  both  dry.  Lisbig  ob- 
tained it  by  the  action  of  eight  parta  of  nitric 
acid  on  one  of  starch,  fntrie  peroxide,  or 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  (N,0,  or  NO,),  is 
the  red  fumes  which  appear  when  (' 
mitted  into  a  vessel  containing  nitric 
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NITROaLYCEHIN 

Nitroglyc'enii.    See  Explosites. 

Nitio-bydrochlo'iic  Ac'id,  mixture  of  nitric 
uid  hydrochloric  acids,  called  by  tbe  alcliemiats 
agua  regia,  because  it  poBseseea  the  power  of 
diBBolvlu^  the  "  king  of  metala,"  goiA.  Its  eoer- 
getio  action  ia  due  to  its  free  cnlorine.  Both 
platinum  and  gold  are  insoluble  in  either  acid 
separately,  but  are  readily  attacked  by  the 
mixture,  forming  chlorides. 

ITi'troiM  ,Ox'lde,  Hi'troKen  Honox'Ue,  or 
[■an^'lng  Gas,  colorless,  trttnsparent,  nearly 
odorless  gas,  luiviog  a  sweet  taste,  and  freely 
soluble  in  cold  water;  obtained  from  ammonium 
nitrate;  most  important  property,  its  arnes- 
thetic  effect  on  the  animal  system.  When 
respired  it  produces  an  exhilaration  of  the 
whole  system,  and  often  a  disposition  to  un- 
controllable laughter.  It  diminishes  and  de- 
stroys the  sense  of  pain,  and  if  its  admin- 
istration !b  continu^  produces  a  state  of 
imconsciousncBS.  It  has  been  used  since  1844 
in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  is  now  given  to 
patients  preliminary  to  ether  both  from  econ- 
omy ana  because  more  rapid  insensibility  is 
produced. 

Nittsch  (Mteh),  Oiegot  WUbetm,  179&-ieei; 
German  classical  scholar;  Prof,  of  Ancient  Lit- 
erature at  Kiel,  1S27-62,  and  then  Prof,  of 
Classfcal  Philology  at  Leipzig;  chiefly  known 
as  the  most  learned  and  persistent  advocate  of 
the  tmity  of  the  Homeric  epic. 

Hiachw«ng',    or    HintsGhnan'.      See    New- 

CHWANO. 

Nix,  or  ITiz'ie,  in  the  popular  mythology  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  a  water  spirit  usually  ma- 
lignant, and  often  assuming  the  buman  form, 
though  able  to  take  any  other  shape  at  will. 
Nixies  were  resorted  to  to  determine  the 
future,  and  their  good  will  might  be  obtained 
by  gifts.  From  the  same  etymological  root  we 
have  "  Old  Nick "  as  a  name  for  the  devil. 

IfiH  (net'sB),  Marcos  dl,  abt.  U96-1542; 
discoverer  of  Arizona;  b.  Nice,  Italy;  Francis- 
can missionarv  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
and  Mexico;  led  expedition  N.  from  Culiacan, 
Mexico,  in  search  of  reported  rich  cities,  1539; 
reached  the  Cibola  region;  saw  probable  Zuni 
pueblos;  turned  back  by  hostility  of  Indians. 

miaml  (nl-Ed-me'),  Abu  Hobommed  ben 
Tiunf  Sheikh  Ifisam  eddin,  1141-1202;  one  of 
the  greatest  Persian  poets ;  b.  near  Kum ; 
works  include  »  "Divan"  of  2S,0O0  distichs; 
"  Treasury  of  Mysteries,"  "  Khoeran  and  Shi- 
rin,"  romantic  epic;  "  Laila  and  Majnun," 
"  Iskandamamah,"  work  on  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  "  The  Seven  Portraits." 

mslmi  IfOTgorod  (nesh'nl  D0T-g0'r6d),  town 
of  Russia;  capital  of  government  of  same 
name;  on  the  Volga,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Oka;  2TS  m.  E.  of  Moscow;  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  principal  one  being  on  the  steep 

Eromontory,  triangular  in  shape,  and  400  ft. 
igh,  at  the  apex  of  which  stands  the  Kremiin, 
or  citadel,  surrounded  by  a  wall  30  ft.  in 
heigbt.  This  portion  of  the  town  is  mainly 
made  np  of  tnree  handsomely  built  streets; 
the  low  town  connsts  of  one  long  street  along 


NO-AMON 

the  Volga.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  a  great 
fair  held  annually  from  July  15tb  into  Septem- 
ber, on  a  triangular  space  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  bka  with  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga.    Pop.  (1907)  90,053. 

ITjOTd  (ny^rd),  in  Scandinarian  mytbol^y, 
a  divinity  that  presides  over  the  winds,  quiets 
the  sea.  and  is  worshiped  by  sailors  and  flsher- 
men.  He  was  reared  in  Vanaheim,  but  the 
Vans  gave  turn  as  a  hostage  to  the  Asas  when 
the  war  between  them  was  ended.  His  wife  is 
Skade,  daughter  of  the  giant  Tbjofise.  His 
dwelling  is  Noatun,  near  the  sea.  He  is  the 
opposite  of  tlie  sea  giant  .£gir,  who  representa 
the  turbulent  ocean. 

No,  name  given  to  classical  dramatic  per- 
formances in  Japan;  compared  to  the  old  Greek 
drama  from  its  stateliness,  solemnlv  chanted 
choruses,  quasi -religious  element,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air.  Scen- 
ery is  absent,  but  the  robes  of  tlie  performers 
are  magnificent.  These  No  performances  are 
kept  up  by  the  aristocrsuy,  and  are  a  feature 
of  polite  Japanese  society.  Each  piece  takes 
about  an  hour  to  act,  but,  in  addition  to  the 
half-dozen  pieces  in  a  complete  performance, 
comic  interludes  are  iiiterspersed,  causing  the 
perfonuBuce  to  take  up  the  greater  part  of  a 

N0|  Lake,  lake  in  central  Africa;  meeting- 

Blace  of  all  the  upper  waters  of  the  White 
lie,  gathered  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  coming 
from  the  W.,  and  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  coming 
from  the  S.;  main  stream  is  the  Bahr-el-Jebel, 
and  the  river  issuing  from  Lake  No  is  known 
OS  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile. 

No'ah,  patriarch  who,  on  account  of  his  pi- 
ety, was  saved  by  God  from  the  Deluge,  and 
thus  became  the  second  founder  of  the  human 
race;  was  a  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  (Gen.  v,  28-ix). 

Hoailles  (no-tt!'),  Adrien  Hauilce  (Due  de), 
1B78-I786;  French  marshal;  b.  Paris;  married 
niece  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon;  served  in  Spain 
as  general  and  diplomatist,  1705-12;  Minister 
of  Finance,  1716-18;  dismissed  for  opposing 
schemes  of  John  Law;  commander  in  chief  in 
war  against  Germany;  captured  Worms;  de- 
feated at  Dettingen  by  George  II  of  England, 
1743;  later  ambassador  to  Spain;  left  "Polit- 
ical and  Military  Memoirs." 

Hoaillea,  Lonla  Uarie  (Vicomte  de),  1766- 
1804;  French  general;  son  of  Philippe  de 
Noailles,  Due  de  Mouchy;  brother-in-law  of 
Marquis  de  L«fayette;  came  to  U.  S.,  1779; 
fought  in  several  engagements;  arranged  with 
Comwallis  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  1781; 
espoused  cause  of  French  Kevolution,  17S9; 
retired  to  England  at  beginning  of  Reign  of 
Terror  and  imprisonment  of  king;  brigadier 
general  in  Santo  Domingo;  mortally  wounded 
in  capturing  English  ship  near  Havana. 

No-A'mon  (Nab.  iii,  8),  or  No  (Ezck.  xxx, 
14-18,  Jer.  xlvi,  25),  Hebrew  name  of  Thebes 
in  upper  Egypt,  the  Diospolis  Magna  of  the 
Greeks.  The  name  corresponds  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Nuamen,  city  of  Amon,  ot  Nu,  " the 
city"  par  esooelleaee.  ^    CjOOqIc 


NOBEL 

Hontftl,  AUr«d  Benihard,  1833-96;  Bwedish 
phjsiciBt)  b.  Stockholm;  son  of  an  inventor 
and  nunufuturer  of  esploeivei;  took  out  pat- 
ents for  majiufiicture  of  explosive  composeo  of 
DitTOglyoerin  and  common  blasting  powder ; 
invented  dynamite,  gelatinous  nitroKlyoerin, 
and  bklliBtite,  alao  artificial  guttft-percna;  left 
a  fortune  of  ^,200,000  to  found  a  prize  fund, 
tbe  interMt  of  which  to  be  divided  annually 
Into  five  equal  parts  labout  ^0,000  each),  add 
awarded  to  the  persons  who  had  most  distin- 
guiahed  themaelvee  in  physical  science,  chemis- 
try, physiology  or  medicine,  idealistic  litera- 
ture, and  the  advancement  of  universal  peace. 
Under  the  last  class  Pres.  Roosevelt  was 
awarded  the  prize,  1900,  and  with  it  founded 
a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 
In  1907  the  literature  prize  was  awarded  to 
Kipling.  The  I91I  prizes  were  awarded  us  lol- 
Iowb:  Literature,  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  of 
Belgium;  phyaics.  Prof.  Wilhelm  Wien,  WUrz- 
burg,  Germany;  chemistry,  Mme.  Curie,  of  the 
Sorboone,  Paris;  medicine.  Prof.  AUvar  Gull- 
strand,  Upsala,  Sweden;  peace,  divided  between 
T.  M.  C.  Aaser,  The  Netherlands,  and  Alfred 
Fried,  Vienna,  Austria.  The  peace  prize  of 
1910  was  bestowed  upon  the  International  Per- 
manent Peace  Bureau,  Berne. 

Hobil'ity,  as  a  term  of  rank,  a  state  of 
social  dignity,  transmissible  by  descent  and 
often  accompanied  by  political  privilege.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  as  now  in  India,  nobility  was 
inherent  in  the  highest  castes,  the  aaferdotal 
and  the  military.  In  Sparta  the  nobility  orig- 
inated from  conquest;  at  Athens  it  resulted 
from  older  settlement,  the  nobles  or  eupatrids 
being  the  descendants  of  those  who  at  one  time 
had  constituted  the  entire  people.  In  Rome 
the  patricians,  who,  sa  at  Athens,  had  orig- 
inally been  the  whole  people,  formed  for  a  long 
time  an  exclusive  caste,  allowing  no  intermar- 
riage with  inferiors,' and  poasessing  nearly  all 
the  political  power;  but  ^aduallj  the  plebeians 
gained  equal  political  rights,  and,  alter  this, 
those  among  them  who  became  curule  magiS' 
trates  were  not  only  accounted  noble  tbem- 
selvea  by  virtue  of  their  office,  but  also  trans- 
mitted dignity  to  their  deacendanta.  Nobility 
in  the  old  German  tribes  was  of  immemorial 
origin,  the  earliest  records  of  Teutonic  peoples 
showing  clearly  the  division  into  noble,  simple 
freeman,  and  bondman.  The  origin  of  the  ex- 
isting nobility  of  Europe,  however,  can  gener- 
ally tie  traced  to  personal  service  to  the  king, 
who  granted  certain  privileges  or  immunities 
either  as  a  reward  for  past  or  an  inducement 
to  future  service.     (See  Feudal  Rysteu.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  term  nobility  is  used 
in  an  exclusive  sense,  being  limited  to  the  five 
ranks  of  the  peerage:  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viscount,  and  baron.  Baronet  is  a  title  of 
honor,  and  confers  no  political  privileges.  The 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  declares  that 
"no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them  ahall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congresa,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  kuig,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 
See  Rank. 


NOLLE  PROSEQUI 

ITobniiaga   <nO-bA-nK'^),  16337^2;   Japanesa 

statesman ;  b.  province  of  Owari ;  engaged  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Buddbiat  priesthood,  whose 
headquarters  at  Eiyeisan  he  burned  to  the 
ground,  1673;  became  virtual  ruler  of  Japan 
under  the  title  of  Dainagon,  and  began  the 
work  of  Dolitical  reconstruction  and  concentra- 
tion, perfected  later  by  Hideyosfai  and  lyeyasu. 
Again,  1576-60,  he  had  to  struggle  against  a 
new  coalition  of  Buddhist  monks;  eventually 
fell  a  victim  to  treachery. 

Nod'dy,  sea  bird  of  the  tern  family,  ap- 
proaching the  character  of  the  gulls;  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world;  often  alights  on 

ships,  and  lets  itself  be  captured  without  re- 
sistance or  attempt  at  escape. 

Hades,  points  in  which  the  path  of  any  plan- 
etary or  cometary  body  intersects  the  ptane 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  any  other  plane  of  reference; 
alao  the  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  any  satel- 
lite interaecta  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  its 
primary.  Nodea  are  distinguished  as  ascending 
and  descending.  The  ascending  node  is  that 
through  which  the  body  passes  from  the  S.  to 
the  N.  side  of  the  plane  of  reference;  the  de- 
scending, that  through  which  it  passes  from 
N.  to  S.  The  nodes  of  most  other  members  of 
tlie  solar  system  undergo  ^adual  displacement 
in  the  heavens,  making,  m  a  period  of  time 
longer  or  shorter,  a  complete  revolution.  The 
period  for  the  moon  is  about  eighteen  and  two- 
third  years,  but  for  the  planets  it  reaches  many 
thousands  of  years. 

Mojjtiau  (nS-e'shauz),  heretical  sect  of  the 
third  century.  Ita  founder,  NoStus,  a  presbyter 
of  Smyrna,  had  embraced  the  Monarchian  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  further  avowed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Patripasaians  that  the 
Father  suffered  in  His  own  peraon  and  nature. 
He  was  excommunicated  abt.  230.  The  sect 
prepared  the  way  for  Babel lianisn). 

Hola,  city  in  Italy;  province  of  Caserta; 
16  m.  ENE.  of  Naples;  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Campania;  thrice  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked by  Hannibal ;  has  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  sepulchers  which  have  supplied  Etrus- 
can vases  to  the  museums  of  Europe.  Pop. 
(1901)   3,111. 

NoHekens,  Joseph,  1737-1823;  English  sculp- 
tor; b.  London;  pupil  of  Schumakcr;  studied 
at  Rome,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  exe- 
cuting bas-reliefs,  groups  of  figures,  and  busts; 
settled  In  London,  1770;  made  busts  of  George 
III,  Fox,  Pitt,  Warren  Bastings,  Johnson,  Gar- 
rick,  and  the  principal  celebrities  of  the  time, 
considered  excellent  likenesses;  e.tecuted  nu- 
merous commisaions  for  public  monuments  and 
statues,  as  welt  as  mythological  groups. 

Nolle  Pros'eqoi  (Latin,  "  to  be  unwilling  to 
prosecute ") ,  usually  abbreviated  to  "  nolle- 
prossed,"  law  term  meaning  that  the  plaintiff 
has  declared  in  court  and  entered  on  the  record 
that  he  will  no  longer  prosecute  his  suit.  In 
civil  cases  thia  is  superseded  in  modem  times 
by  a  nonsuit,  but  it  is  still  common  in  criminal 
cases.     It  is  entered  by  the  ofBcer  who  acta 


for  the  government,  when,  from  ineufflciencT  of 
evidence  or  for  otber  reasons,  be  is  unwilling 
to  preaa  the  trial. 

ITam'Uchy,  political  division  of  OTeece>  same 
as  province. 

Nombie  de  Dioa  (nOm'bra  di  dfi'Os),  former 
Sponiah  settlement  on  the  N.  coast  of  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Nieueea's  transient  settlement  of 
that  name  was  probably  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  Porto  Bello;  abandoned,  ISll. 
In  lElfl  a  new  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  was 
founded  on  the  Ba;  of  San  Bias,  and  this  be- 
came the  N.  terminus  of  the  route  over  the 
isthmus  from  Panama.  During  the  sixteenth 
eenturj  all  the  trade  of  Peru,  and  much  of 
that  from  W.  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the 
Spice  Islands,  passed  through  it;  it  was  thus 
one  of  the  most  Important  ports  in  America. 
The  town  was  attacked  by  Drake,  1572;  de- 
stroyed by  him,  1695;  abandoned,  1597,  Porto 
Bello  taking  its  place. 

Nome,  town,  mining  camp,  and  subport  of 
entry  in  Alaska;  on  Seward  Peninsula,  im- 
mediately W.  of  Cape  Nome;  230  m.  SE.  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales;  is  center  of  great  gold- 
mining  district  discovered  1808 ;  has  several 
banks,  twelve  public  schools,  theater,  newspa- 
pers, targe  stores,  Alaska  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Croviding  lectures  and  maintaining  a  library; 
otels,  excellent  railroad  communications,  elec- 
tric lights,  telegraph  and  telephone  services, 
and  other  city  advantages;  business  section 
destroyed  by  Are,  190E,  but  speedily  rebuilt. 
Pop.   (ISOO)   12,486;   (1910)  3,024. 

Hom'inaliits,  in  philosophy,  those  schoolmen 
who  held  the  doctrine  that  universals  (general 
notions,  such  as  those  of  man,  animal)  have 
no  real  existences  corresponding  to  them,  but 
are  mere  names  or  words  {flatus  vocis).  The 
chief  Nominalists  were  Koscellinus  and  Will- 
iam of  Occam.  In  modem  times  their  doctrine 
has  been  adopted  by  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Herbert  Spencer,  though  claiming 
to  be  a  Nominalisti  is  likewise  a  Realist  when 
he  holds  that  the  persistent  force  is  an  ulti- 
mate reality  producing  and  annulling  the  par- 
ticular forces.  Abelard  was  a  Conceptualist  or 
moderate  Nominalist,  and  in  this  class  are  John 
Locke,  Thomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr. 
Thomas  Browp,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
other  modem  psychologists. 

Nominating  Conven'tion,  in  the  U.  S.,  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  a  political  party  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  national,  state,  or  local 
oflices.  Such  nominations  were  formerly  made 
by  the  legislative  caucus,  which  in  the  case  of 
state  elections  began  to  give  place  to  the 
nominating  convention,  1825.  In  national  elec- 
tions the  choice  of  candidates  by  the  congres- 
sional caucus  occasioned  much  complaint,  and, 
1924,  the  nominees  of  the  caucus  were  defeated 
in  the  presidential  election.  From  that  time 
there  was  a  steady  tendency  toward  a  more 
popular  method  of  choosing  candidates,  and, 
1831,  the  Qrst  National  Nominating  Convention 
was  held  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party  at  Balti- 
more. Similar  conventions  were  held  by  the 
two  great  national  parties,  1832,  and  since  1640 
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all  candidatea  for  the  presidency  have  been 
chosen  in  this  way.  The  conventions  meet  in 
the  summer  immediately  preceding  the  presi- 
dential election  in  November.  They  are  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the 
party,  each  state  being  entitled  to  twice  as 
many  delegates  as  it  has  persons  representing 
it  in  Congress.  Delegates  from  the  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  also  admitted, 
though  these  political  divisions  have  no  vote 
in  the  presidential  election.     See  Nomikatioh. 

Nomina'tion,  in  politics,  an  act  of  designa- 
tion to  office,  the  ratificstion  of  which  depends 
on  snother  person  or  body  of  persons.  Tho 
President  of  the  U.  S.  nominates  to  the  Senate 
the  incumbents  of  high  Federal  offices,  and 
makes  the  appointments  only  after  approval. 
The  head  of  an  executive  department  nominates 
to  the  President  those  whom  he  desires  as  his 
subordinates,  and  a  national,  state,  county,  or 
town  convention  of  a  political  party  nominates 
its  candidates  for  office  in  anticipation  of  the 
elections.  In  some  states  there  are  in  force 
what  are  known  as  "  direct  nomination,"  or 
"  direct  primary "  laws,  under  which  candi- 
dates for  public  office  are  nominated  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  electors  of  their  party,  in- 
stead of  by  nominating  conventions,  to  which 
delegates  are  elected  by  the  voters.  See  Bal- 
lot; Convbktion;  PBiku&r  Election. 

ITo'moB,  one  of  the  territorial  divisions  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

Honcommis'BiDned  Officers,  army  officers  in- 
termediate between  the  privates  and  the  com- 
missioned officers,  Buch  as  corporals,  sergeants, 
sergeant  majors,  etc.  They  are  not  commis- 
sioned, but  (in  the  IT.  S.J  receive  a  warrant; 
in  the  British  army  the  latter  is  the  case  only 
with  the  higher  grades.  In  the  U.  8.,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  there  are  ordnance, 
quartermaster,  commissary,  and  saddler — ser- 
geants, hospital  stewards,  drum  majors,  orderly 
sergeants,  and  certain  musicians  who  have  the 
raiSc  of  sergeant  or  corporal.  In  the  British 
army  there  are  included  bombardiers,  master 
gunners,  staff  clerks,  bandmasters,  etc. 

Hon  Com'poB  Men'tis,  in  law,  phrase  applied 
to  a  person  "not  of  sound  mind";  therefore 
irresponsible  for  hie  acts. 

Ifoncondnct'OTB.    See  Electbicitt. 

Nonconfoim'iata,   or  Disaent'ers,   name   sp- 

Elied  to  those  residents  of  Great  Britain  and 
er  colonies  who  are  not  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  nearly  300  de- 
nominations in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1558  many  clergymen  were, 
after  1565,  ejected  from  their  livings,  and  soma 
were  imprisoned.  A  new  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  1G62,  requiring  that  every  beneficed 
minister,  and  even  every  schoolmaster,  should 
assent  to  everything  contained  in  the  "  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  and  that  no  one  should 
hold  any  preferment  without  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. For  their  unwillingness  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  2,000  clergymen 
were  ejected  from  their  livings;  and  at  this 
time  the  title  Nonconionnlata  came  Into  — 
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NONINTERCOURSB  ACT 
Honin'tercourse  Act    See  Evbaboo. 

ITo'niOB,  UarcellnB,  Latin  grunmariait  from 
Africa,  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
whose  work,  "  Compendioaa  doctrina  ad  filium," 
in  twentj'  books,  is  extremely  valuable  because 
of  its  numerous  citations  from  earlier  writers, 
no  longer  extant. 

Honja'roTS,  those  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary,  Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  several  of  the  bish- 
ops and  about  40O  priests,  declined  to  l^ke  it, 
on  the  ground  that  the;  were  already  bound 
by  their  oath  of  alliance  to  King  James  II, 
la  consequenee  of  their  refusal  they  were  de- 
prived by  act  of  Parliament,  1691,  of  their 
ecclesiaatjcal  preferments.  The  deprived  bish- 
ops were  Sancroft,  Turner,  Frampton,  White, 
Ken,  and  Lloyd.  Many  of  the  laity,  regarding 
the  deprivations  as  luuawful,  adhered  to  these 
prelates  and  formed  a  religious  communion, 
which  tb^  called  the  faithful  remnant  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Nonjurors,  being  to 
a  great  extent  cut  off  from  active  life,  devoted 
themselves  to  literature.  The  historian  Jeremy 
Collier  was  one  of  "their  bishops.  Leslie,  the 
controversialist;  William  I*w,  the  polemic  and 
mystic,  and  Robert  Nelson,  the  commentator 
on  the  feasts  and  fasts,  belonged  to  their  com- 

Hon'nns,  Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ;  b.  Paoopolis,  Egypt.  The  details 
of  his  lite  are  unknown,  but  two  of  his  works 
are  still  extant — a  huge  epic,  in  forty-eight 
books,  and  a  transcription  of  St,  John  in  Greek 
hexameters. 

Non' sense.  Fort,  name  given  a  defensive 
work  on  a  hill  overlooking  Morristown,  N.  J. ; 
projected  by  Washington  while  encamped  there 
in  winter  of  1770-SO  to  keep  his  famished 
army  from  revolt  till  supplies  were  received; 
memorial  stone  set  up  on  site  of  earthworks, 
1888. 

Hgn'iuft,  in  law,  a  judgment  allowing  or  or- 
dering the  plaintiff  to  discontinue  the  action 
which  he  has  instituted.  A  nonsuit  is  gener- 
ally granted  on  the  ground  of  a  default  or 
insumciency  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  in  case  of  a  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 
pays  the  costs  of  the  action.  A  nonsuit  may 
generallv  be  taken  either  at  any  time  before 
flie  rendering  of  the  verdict  by  the  jury  or  a 
judgment  by  the  court,  according  to  the  com- 
mon-law practice;  or,  as  in  some  of  the  U.  8., 
at  any  time  before  the  case  is  Anally  submitted 
to  the  jury  or  the  court. 

Moofka  Dog,  large  dog  found  among  the 
Indians  of  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  long  woolly  hair, 
which  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the 
natives. 

Hordau',  Uax  Simon,  1840-  ;  German 
author;  b.  Budapest;  son  of  Gabriel  Slldfeld, 
rabbi;  had  his  present  name  legally  conferred 
on  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  practiced  as  a 
physician  in  his  native  city,  1878-80,  then  set- 
tled in  Paris;  contributed  at  an  early  age  to 
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newspapers;  traveled  widely  in  Europe;  author 
of  "  From  the  Kremlin  to  the  Alhambra," 
"  Paris  under  the  Third  Republic,"  "  Degenera- 
tion," "  The  Comedy  of  Sentiment,"  and  "  The 
Drones  Must  Die,"  novels;  "The  War  of  the 
Millions,"  drama;  "Zionism,"  "Conventional 
Lies  of  Society." 

NoTdenskjEld  (nOr'din-sbSld),  Nils  Adolf 
Erik    (Baron},    1B32-1Q01;    Swedish   explorer; 

h.  Helsingfors,  Finland ;  settled  in  Sweden, 
1857;  became  superintendent  mineralogioal  de- 
partment Royal  Museum,  Stockholm,  1858;  ac- 
companied Torell  on  Arctic  expeditions,  1S59 
and  1S61;  led  similar  expeditions,  1864,  1868, 
1872;  made  scientific  journey  to  Greenland, 
1870,  and  Siberia,  1875,  1876;  accomplished 
the  Northeast  Passage,  1878-79;  puhliahed 
"  Voyage  of  the  Vega  Round  Asia  and  Europe," 
"  Scientific  Results  of  the  Veea  Expedition," 
and  a  work  on  Greenland  relating  to  later 
joumeya. 

Horfolk  (nawr'ffik),  Dnkes  of,  1483,  Earls 
of  Arundel,  1139;  of  Surrey,  1483;  and  of  Nor- 
folk, 1844;  family  of  the  English  nobility  which 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  hereditary  earl  mar- 
shal, premier  duke,  and  premier  earl  of  England. 
The  earldom  of  the  E.  Angles  was  conferred 
by  Henry  I  (1135)  on  Hugli  Bigod,  who  lost 
that  title  by  rebellion  against  Steohen  and 
Henry  II,  but  was  reconciled  to  the  latter 
monarch  and  made  Earl  of  Norfolk,  1167.  His 
grandson,  Roger,  was  made  ear]  marshal  on 
the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,  1226,  but  both  titles  became  extinct 
on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  of  the  same  name, 
1307.  After  having  been  held  by  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  brother  of  Edward  II  (1313-38), 
sod  by  Thomas  Mowbray  (1386-1413),  both 
titles  were  granted  by  Richard  III,  June  28, 
1483,  to  John  Howard,  lord  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Aquitsine,  distinguished 
statesman  and  military  leader,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  I^eld,  August  22,  1485,  and 
attainted  shortly  afterwards.  Nobfolk,  Tbou- 
AB  HoWABo  (second  Duke  of),  d.  1524;  son 
of  the  first  John  Howard;  ennobled  (as  Earl 
of  Surrey)  at  the  same  time  as  his  father, 
whose  atbkinder  he  also  shared;  restored  to  his 
original  title,  1488 ;  distinguished  himself  in 
war  and  diplomacy;  made  earl  marshal,  1510, 
and  duke,  1614,  as  a  reward  for  having  gained 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  Norfolk,  Tbou  as 
HowAKn  (third  Duke  of),  1474-1654;  son  of 
the  preceding ;  in  many  respects  the  most  noted 
member  of  the  family;  took  a  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs;  repeatedly  commanded  armies 
of  invasion  against  Scotland;  presided  over  the 
court  which  sentenced  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to 
death,  1536 ;  suppressed  the  rebellion  known 
ns  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  1G3T ;  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  1546,  sentenced  to 
death  and  attainted,  1547,  but  escaped  through 
the  opportune  death  of  Henry  VIII  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  had  hia  title  restored  by  Queen 
Mary.  NcnroLK,  Thouab  Howabd  (fourth 
Duke  of),  1636-72;  son  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surr^ ;  intrigued  for  the-  hand  of 
Mary,  Que«n  of  Scots;  beheaded.  Norfolk, 
Hekbt  Fnz  ALAn  Howabo  (fifteenth  Duke 
of),  1847-        }  premier  duk*  and  e«rl  of  Eng- 
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land;  b.  Carlton  Terrace;  succeeded  bis  father, 
1B60;  special  envoy  to  the  pope,  1887;  Mayor 
of  ShelAeld.  13QS-96;  its  first  lord  mayor, 
iae&-07;  postmaster-general,  lSeS-1900;  served 
with  the  army  in  S.  Africa,  1600;  first  mayor 
of  Westminster,  1900-1. 

Norfolk,  city  in  Norfolk  Co.,  Va.;  on  the 
Elizabeth  River  and  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake and  Dismal  Swamp  canals ;  S  m.  from 
Hampton  Roiids,  88  m.  SB.  of  Richmond;  set- 
tled 1680;  bombarded  by  the  British,  1776; 
organized  as  town,  1T05 ;  chartered  as  city, 
1845;  second  largest  city  in  state;  with  Ports- 
mouth on  opposite  aide  of  river  constitutes  the 
largest  U.  S.  naval  station  and  a  single  cus- 
toms district.  It  contains  U,  S.  navy  yard, 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  St,  Vincent  de  Paul 
Hospital,  Norfolk  Mission  College  (Presbyte- 
rian), Leach-Wood  Seminary,  Norfolk  Acad- 
emy, Phillips-West  School  for  Girls,  Norfolk 
College  for  Young  ladies.  Retreat  for  the  Sick; 
has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  cotton,  canned  goods, 
oysters,  and  peanuts,  exceptional  railroad  and 
steamsJiip  connections,  large  stockyards,  and 
maiiufaciuriDg  plants  yielding  products  (1905) 
valued  at  $10,341,000.    Pop,  (1910)   67,452, 

Horfolk  Island,  dependency  of  New  S. 
Wales;  in  the  S.  Pacific;  midway  between  New 
CnWonia  and  New  Zealand;  area,  10  sq.  m.; 
discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  1774;  settled  by  con- 
victs and  freedmen  from  New  S.  Wales,  1787; 
abandoned,  1810;  made  &  penal  establishment 
ifor  incorrigible  offenders,  1B25;  at  one  time 
prisoners  exceeded  2,000 ;  again  abandoned, 
IS.*)?.  In  1857  the  island  was  riven  bj'  the 
British  Govt,  to  descendants  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bountg,  some  of  whom  emigrated  to  it 
from  Pitcaim  Island.    Pop.  (1901)  870. 

Nor'icnm,  province  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
between  tha  Danube  and  the  Save;  bound^  E. 
by  Pannonia  and  W.  by  Vindelieia  and  Rhietia; 

corresponded  approximately  to  the  portion  of 
Austria  proper  S.  of  the  Danube,  together  with 
the  provinces  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Salz- 
burg; was  conquered  late  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus; principal  city  was  Noreia  (the  modem 
Neumnrkt,  Styria). 

Nai'man  Con'qneat,  or  The  Conqnest,  con- 
quest of  England,  1006,  by  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  claimed  the  throne,  recently 
ascended  by  Harold,  through  his  great-aunt 
Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Land- 
ing with  60,000  men,  William  met  Harold  at 
Hastings,  and  in  the  battle  that  ensued  the 
Saxon  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom.  Among 
the  results  of  the  Conqueit  were  the  union  of 
England  and  Normandy,  the  enslavement  of 
the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  feudal  system,  together  with  the  Norman 
French  language. 

Noi'mandy,  old  province  of  France,  border- 
ing on  the  English  Channel,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  10,534  sq.  m. ;  now  divided  into  the 
departments  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  Eure,  Ome, 
Calvados,  and  Manche.  When,  1066,  William 
II  conquered  England,  Normandy  entered  into 
a  close  political  relation  to  that  country,  which 
continued,  generally  a*  a  formal  imion,  until. 


1204,  Philip  AuguatuB  conquered  the  province 
and  made  it  a  part  of  France.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Agincourt,  1415,  the  English  once  more 
held  it,  but  only  till  1449,  when  Charles  VIII 
finally  united  it  to  France. 

Nor'man  French,  properly,  the  French  dia- 
lect or  dialects  of  Normandy,  or  the  region 
occupied  by  the  invading  Normans  or  North- 
men, which  was  granted  their  leader  by  Charlea 
the  Simple  early  in  the  tenth  century.  In 
English  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  Old 
French  brought  into  England  as  a  result  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  there  having  a  bis- 
toiy  somewhat  difTercnt  from  that  of  any  form 
of  French  in  France. 

Normans,  and  Ifortli'men,  names  usually 
given  to  the  ancient  and  medieval  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia;  the  former  more  especially  to 
that  portion  of  them  who  conquered  and  settled 
in  Normandy.  From  787  the  Danes  made  in- 
cursions along  the  English  coast,  and  ruled  Eng- 
land for  more  than  thirty  years;  they  also  con- 
quered parts  of  Ireland.  Iceland  was  discovered 
by  them  860,  and  settled  874.  In  876  or  877 
Greenland  was  discovered,  and  a  colony  plant- 
ed there,  S83-85.  This  led,  according  to  the  Ice- 
landic sagas,  to  the  discovery  of  the  mainland 
of  America,  986. 

The  motive  of  these  expeditions  was  at  first 
merely  the  increase  of  population  at  home  and 
a  natural  love  of  adventure  and  booty.  But 
when  in  the  ninth  century  the  consolidation  of 
the  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms  brake 
the  power  of  the  petty  kings  and  independent 
nobles,  tbey  vretc  impelled  to  seek  a  freer  life 
in  some  new  home,  and  the  raids  assumed  a 
new  character  and  importance. 

In  Russia  the  Normans  were  called  Varangi- 
ans. Rurik,  a  Northman,  occupied  Novgorod 
in  882,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  gave 
sovereigns  to  Russia  till  1598.  About  866  the 
Varangians  appeared  with  a  fleet  before  Con- 
stantinople; and  it  was  not  until  an  alliance 
was  made  between  Vladimir  the  Great  and  the 
Greek  emperor  (988)  that  the  incursions  ceased. 
From  841  the  whole  coast  of  W.  Europe  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Guadalquivir  was  a  prey  to  the 
Northmen,  and  many  cities  were  plundered  by 
them.  In  885  they  laid  siege  to  Paris.  King 
Charles  the  Fat  bought  them  oif  with  700  lb. 
of  silver  and  a  free  passage  to  the  upper  Seine 
and  Burgundy.  The  roost  redoubtable  of  the 
Northmen  afterwards  was  Hrolf,  better  known 
as  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy.  From 
Charles  the  Simple  he  accepted  the  hand  of  a 
daughter,  together  with  a  tract  of  Neustrian 
territory  N.  of  the  Seine  from  Les  Andelys  to 
the  sea  (the  NE.  portion  of  modern  Normandy) , 
in  exchange  for  Christian  baptism  and  an  oath 
of  fealty  (912).  Rollo  distributed  among  his 
followers  the  lands  of  Neustria  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  feudal  system  which  William 
the  Conqueror  transplanted  into  England  (1066- 
87).  Simultaneously  with  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land other  Norman  adventurers  conquered  3. 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Iforas,  goddesses  of  fate  in  Scandinavian 
mythology.  There  are  three— Urd  (the  Past), 
Verdande  (the  Present),  and  Skuld  (the  Fu- 
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ture).    They  dwell  near  I 
of  the  roote  of  the  great 
the  ffoda  mee 
bnnchea   of   ''. 


fouDtMD,  by  one 
great  ash  Ygdrasil,  where 
council.  They  water  the 
Ygdrasil  to  keep  the  tree  from 
withering  and  fading.  They  weave  the  web  of 
men'B  lives,  stretching  it  from  the  radiant  dawL 
to  the  glowing  sunset.  The  destiny  of  the 
world  is  in  the  bands  of  the  ooms,  and  even  the 
goda  must  submit  to  their  decrees.  The  three 
witches  in  Bhakespeare's  "  Macbeth  "  have  their 
origin  in  the  Scandinavian  noma.  See  Fates. 
IToronha  (nO-rOn'yB),  Penuudo  de.  See 
Febrakdo  dk  Nosokha.  , 

Hor'ristown,  capital  of  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.;  on  the  Schuylkill  River  and  Canal;  16  m. 
KW.  of  Philadelphia;  in  an  agricultural  and 
mineral  region;  connected  with  Bridgeport  by 
■  several  bridges  across  the  river;  seat  of  Charity 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Friends'  Home  for  the 
Aged,  McCanu  High  School;  mannfacturea  steel 
castings,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  shirts,  ho- 
siery, glasB,  carpets,  brick,  and  iron-furnace  and 
rolling-mill  products.    Pop.  (1910)  27,875. 

HorrkOping  (nOr'kO-pIng) ,  town  of  Sweden; 
on  the  Motala;  near  the  Baltic;  river  crossed 
by  several  substantial  bridges,  and  lined  witb 
comniodious  quays  and  spacious  docks;  town 
ranks  as  second  manufacturing  city  of  Sweden; 


per,  tobacco,  leather,  cotton,  linen     __      

goods,  and  other  articlea.    Pop.  (1007)  45,203. 

Koise'men,  or  North'men.    See  ViEiNos. 

North,  Francis  (Baron  Guilford),  1637-1734; 
English  jurist;  Bon  of  fourth  Baiou  North; 
called  to  the  bar,  1661 ;  retained  by  the  crown 
in  important  cases;  became  Solicitor  General, 
1671;  Attorney-general,  1873;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleaa,  1675;  Privy  Councilor,  1079; 
Lord  Keeper  of  tlie  Great  Seal,  1682;  created 
Baron  Guilford,  1GS3. 

North,  Frederick  (eighth  Lord),  second  Earl 
of  Guilford,  1733-92;  English  statesman;  en- 
tered the  Commons  as  a  Tory  when  twenty-two; 
became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  1759;  supported 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  1705;  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchemier  and  leader  of  the  Com- 
mons, 1767;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Prime  Minister,  1770;  proposed  the  colonial  tea 
duty,  1773,  and  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  1774;  re- 
tired from  olTice,  1782;  joint  Secretary  of  State 
with  Fox  in  the  "  coalition  ministry,"  1783. 

North  Ad'ams,  city  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.; 
On  the  Hooeac  River;  terminus  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel;  surrounded  by  the  high  and  pictur- 
esque Berkshire  Hills;  eoij]prit«!s  several  vil- 
lages; and  has  Greylock,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Hudson's  Brook,  where 
there  is  an  interesting  natural  bridge  of  soft 
marble  in  its  vicinity.  The  city  contains  a 
large  number  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and 
shoe  factories,  and  was  one  of  the  flret  manufac- 
ind  E.  states  to  mak 
Pop.  (1910)  22,019. 
Hortti  Anwi'ica.    See  Aueuca. 
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ham;  baa  a  fine  townhall,  free  library,  mu- 
seum, schools  of  science  and  art,  and.  thirteen 
churebes,  including  St.  Sepulchre's,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  round  churches  in  England.  Its 
manufactures  of  hosiery  and  lace  have  declined, 
but  those  of  leather,  boots,  and  shoes  are  very 
important;  also  its  breweries,  iron  foundriM, 
and  flour  mills.    Pop.  (1901)  87,021. 

Northampton,  capital  of  Hampshire  Co, 
Mass.;  on  the  Connecticut  River;  17  m.  N.  of 
SpringBeld;  has  an  elevated  site,  afl'ording  a 
fine  view  of  Mt  Holyoke  and  Mt  Tom,  a^  is 
connected  with  Hadley  by  a  bridge  across  the 
"'■"'■  notable  institutions,  Smith  College,  for 
1  (nonsectarian);  Bumham  School  for 
Giris  and  Capen  Ctasaieal  School;  Clarke  InsU- 
tution  for  Deaf  Mutes  (founded  1867,  endowed 
by  John  Clarke  with  «3,000,000),  State  LunaUo 
Asylum,  Soldiers  and-SailorB'  Memorial  Hall, 
Dickinson  Hospital,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  EiUyer 
Art  Gallery,  six  libraries,  and  manufactures  of 
baskets,  sewing  machines,  pockethooks,  cotton, 
nuolen,  and  silk  goods,  brushes,  paper,  buttona, 
lud  cutJery.     Pop.    (1910)    19,431. 

North  Catoli'na  (named  in  honor  of  Charles 
I),  popular  name  Old  North  State;  state  in 
the  S.  Atlantic  division  of  the  American  union;  " 
bounded  N.  by  Virginia,  E,  and  SE.  by  the  At- 
lantic, S.  by  the  Atlaatic,  S.  Carolina,  and  part 
of  Cieorgia;  W.  by  Tennessee;  extreme  length 
E.  to  W.,  50314  m.;  average  breadth,  100  m.; 
area,  52,428  aq.  m.;  pop.  (1910)  2,206,287,  in- 
cluding 807,843  negroes.  Principal  cities  and 
towns,  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  Asheville,  Ra- 
leigh (capital),  Winston,  Greensboro,  New- 
bcrn.  Concord,  Durham,  Elizabeth  City,  Sal- 
isbury, Goldsboro,  Washington,  Fayettevillo, 
Gastonia,  High  Point,  Kinston.  Surface  in 
the  coastal  region  generally  level,  and  in 
many  places  marshy;  to  the  W.,  undulating, 
and  hilly  through  the  middle  and  Piedmont 
COS.,  the  hilts  finally  t>ecoming  small  moun- 
tains, and  these  in  turn  giving  place  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  (average  elevation,  4,000  ft.; 
highest  peaks,  the  Grandfather  and  the  Pinna- 
cle, nearly  8,000  ft.) 'and  adjacent  mountain 
chains,  which  reach  their  maximum  development 
in  the  Black  Mountains,  which  contain  Mt. 
Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  (6,888  ft.)  K  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Great  Smoky  Mount- 
ains, forming  part  of  the  mountain  boundary 
with  Tennessee,  hive  many  high  peaks,  includ- 
ing  Ctingman's  Dome,  6,880  ft.  The  E.  region 
contains  large  areas  of  the  finest  farming  lands 
of  the  state  and  valuable  forests  of  pine. 

N.  Carolina  is  well  drained,  though  none 
of  its  streams  are  large.  In  the  mountain 
plateau  are  the  Iliwassee,  Tennessee,  Pigeon, 
French  Broad,  Nolechucky,  and  the  Watau- 
ga, all  flowing  toward  the  Missiasippi.  The 
New  River  flows  N.  into  the  Ohio.  E,  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Broad,  Catawba,  and 
Yadkin  flow  to  the  Atlantic  through  a  Caro- 
lina, the  Broad  becoming  the  Waterw  and  the 
Catawba  the  Congaree,  the  two  uniting  to  form 
the  Santee.  The  Yadkin,  uniting  with  the 
Uwharrie,  becomes  the  Pcdee.  Tbe  Dan,  the 
longest  river  in  the  state,  has  part  of  its  ooorae 
in  Vii-'"^!'*      rifkd*  wj^aw.  t-i^i^^   ..*  ». j:^ 
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mouth  called  the  Pamlico;  the  Neuae,  the  Cat>« 
Fear,  formed  bj  the  Haw  and  the  Deep;  the 
Lumber,  changing  its  came  in  8.  Carolina  to 
Little  Pedee,  and  the  Waccnmaw.  All  of  the 
rivers  E.  of  the  Blue  Kidge  are  navigable  100 
.or  more  miles  tor  light  craft.  The  largest  sheets 
t>t   inland   water   are   Albemarle   and   Famlico 


width  of  about  1 


I  Pamlico 


about  75  m.  long  and  15  to  25  m.  broad.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  ocean  are  long,  narrow 
islands  of  sand,  which  extend  into  the  ocean  in 
some  places  100  m.,  forming  dangerous  shoals, 
of  which  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout,  and 
Cape  Fear  are  the  most  prominent  visible 
points.  More  than  100  sq.  m.  of  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  is  in  N.  Carolina.  Mean 
temperature  in  January,  E.  district,  43.6°  F.; 
W.,  38.6°-,  for  state,  40.8°;  in  July,  E.  dis- 
trict, 78.8°;  W.,  74.4°;  for  state,  77.8°;  mean 
annual  temperature  for  state,  68.0°.  Mean  an- 
nual precipitation  for  state.  G3.28  in.;  average 
fall  of  snow,  less  than  6  in.  Storms  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  violent  and  destructive  to  ship- 
ping. 
SoU  I 

sandy  II _  .  ,        .  , 

the  central  and  W.  regions.  The  great  variety 
of  soils  and  the  wide  range  of  climate  give  rise 
to  a  rich  and  varied  forest  growth.  Principal 
farm  crops.  lUll:  Corn,  46,080,000  bu.;  wheat, 
8,836,000  bu.;  rice,  13,000  bu.;  oats,  rye,  pota- 
toes (Irish),  hay,  and  tobacco,  S9,400,000  lb., 
valued  at  $11,630,400;  cotton  crop,  IfllO,  774,- 
752  boles  of  upland,  valued  at  849,430,000, 
and  312,000  tons  of  seed,  valued  at  $9,620,000; 
value  of  live  stock  (1811),  $72,467,000.  Lead- 
ing manufacturing  industries:  Cars,  cotton 
ffoods,  fertilizers,  grist-mill  products,  furniture, 
leather,  lumber,  tar,  turpentine  and  reain,  plan- 
ing-mill  products,  oil,  cotton  seed  and  cake,  to- 
bacco, flour.  "Factory -system"  plants  (1909), 
4,931;  capital,  $217,185,000;  value  of  products, 
^18,658,000.  Mineral  products  include  granite 
and  granitic  gneiss,  brown,  red,  and  gray  sand- 
stone; white,  pink,  and  blue  marbles;  clays  of 
Tarious  kiuds,  roofing  slate,  millstone,  kaolin, 
talc,  agalmatolite,  baryta,  corundum,  mica,  bi- 
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tuminouB  and  anthracite  coal,  iron  ores,  gold, 
mlver,  and  copper;  Kems,  such  as  the  diamond, 
ruby,  sapphire,  hiddenite,  emerald,  beryl,  ame- 
thyst, garnet,  and  zircon.  Value  products 
(1910),  $2,616,131,  including  clay  producU, 
which  alone  (1907)  were  valued  at  $1,223,664. 
Customs  district,  Wilmington,  exports  from 
which  (1910-1)  amounted  in  value  to  $28,812,- 
543. 

Chief  educational  institutions;  Univ.  of  H. 
Carolina  (nonsectarian),  Chapel  Hill;  Biddle 
Univ.  (Presbyterian).  Charlotte;  Davidson  Col- 
lege (Presbyterian),  Davidson;  Guilford  College 
(trienda),  Guilford;  N.  Carolina  College  (Evan- 
gelical Lutheran),  Mount  Pleasant;  Catawba 
College,  Newton;  Shaw  Univ.  (Baptist),  Ra- 
leigh; Rutherford  College  (nonsectarian),  Ruth- 
erford; Trinity  College  (Methodist  Episcopal 
South)',  at  Trinity  College;  and  Wake  Forest 
College  (Baptist),  Wake  College.  There  are  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for  white 
students  and  one  for  colored,  five  state  normal 
schools  for  colored  teachers,  a  number  of  county 
normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  and  a  state 
normal  and  industrial  school  for  girls  at 
Greensboro. 

The  first  charter  for  a  settlement  was  granted 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1584.  Colonists  were 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island,  1.585,  but  returned, 
la88.  Another  colony  arrived,  I5B7,  with  John 
White  as  governor,  who  shortly  went  to  Eng- 
land for  reSnforcementa,  leaving  among  the  col- 
onists his  daughter,  wife  of  Ananias  Dare,  and 
her  infant,  Virginia,  the  first  white  child  born 
in  America.  These  colonists  'were  never  found, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  died  or  been  massa- 
cred, and  not  until  more  than  350  years  later 
was  it  discovered  that  they  had  removed  inland 
and  intermarried  with  the  Indians.  Their  de- 
scendants, bearing  English  names,  and  speaking 
the  English  of  Raleigh's  time,  are  to  be  found 
in  Robeson  Co.  In  1663  Charles  II  formed  the 
province  of  Carolina,  which  he  granted  to  eight 
noblemen.  Locke  wrote  for  it  a  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, which  was  nominally  its  fundamental 
law  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  Tuscaro- 
ras,  after  a,  sanguinary  war,  were  subdued,  1713, 
and  finally  emigrated  to  New  York.  In  1729 
Carolina  became  a  royal  government,  and  N. 
and  S.  Carolina  were  made  distinct  provinces.  N. 
Carolina  sent  representatives  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1774,  and  united  in  adopting 
the  declaration  of  colonial  rights.  An  associa- 
tion for  the  defense  of  thoae  rights  was  formed 
in  Mecklenburg  Co.,  which  on  May  20,  1775, 
formally  renounced  allegiance  to  the  crown  and 
published  a  declaration  of  independence.  In 
April,  1776,  the  N.  Carolina  convention  author- 
ized their  delegates  to  unite  with  the  other 
colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence.  In 
December  the  province  adopted  a  state  consti- 
tution, and  elected  Richard  Caswell  governor. 
The  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  March  16, 
1781,  between  Greene  and  Comwallia,  was  the 
chief  event  of  the  war  within  this  state. 

On  February  28,  1881,  the  people  voted  by  a 
small  majority  not  to  call  a  convention  for  con- 
sidering the  question  of  secession;  but  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Gov.  Ellis  raised  troops 
and  aeiKed  Forts  Caswell,  Johnson,  and  Macon. 
On  May   2tst  the  ordinance  lif  secession  was 
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passed  and  the  Confederate  eonatitntion  was 
ratified.  These  meaBurea  were  not  submitted  to 
the  people.  On  August  2Btfa  an  expedition  under 
Conunodore  Stringbam  and  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
captured  Forts  Uatteras  and  Clark.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1862,  an  eipedition  under  Commodore 
Goldeborough  and  Cen,  Burnude  captured 
Boanoke  Island,  and  other  placea  were  soon 
taken.  Fort  Fisher,  the  chief  defense  of  Wil- 
mington, was  bombarded  b;  'Admiral  Porter 
December  24,  1864,  but  the  land  forces  under 
Butler,  being  unable  to  cooperate,  the  attack 
failed.  Another  attempt  by  Porter  and  Gm. 
Terry,  January  15,  1865,  resulted  in  the  nirren- 
der  of  the  foit  and  the  other  defenses  of  Cape 
Fear  River.  Wilmington  was  taken  by  Scbo- 
field  on  February  22d,  and  Goldsboro  on  March 
2l8t,  Kingston  having  been  occupied  on  the  14th. 
At  Goldsboro  Schofleld  was  soon  joined  by  Sher- 
man, who  had  defeated  Hardee  at  Averysboro 
and  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Bentunaville.  Raleigh 
was  occupied  April  13th,  and  on  the  26th  hos- 
tilities were  ended  by  Johnston's  surrender.  The 
government,  under  the  "  reconst ruction  laws  " 
of  Congress,  was  inaugurated  July  I,  1868.  The 
General  Assembly  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  U.  8.  Constitution  on  the 
next  day,  and  the  Rfteenth  March  4,  1869. 

NOTth'cote,  Sir  StaSord  Heniy,  1818-87; 
English  statesman;  b.  London;  educated  at 
Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  graduated 
with  honors,  1830;  called  to  the  bar,  1847;  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
1851.  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Conservative, 
1835;  took  active  part  in  all  questions  relating 
to  art  and  education;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administration, 
1866;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  March,  1867- 
December,  1808;  elected  governor  of  the  Hud< 
son  Bay  Company,  January,  18G0;  member  of 
the  high  joint  commission  which  drew  up  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  1871;  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Disraeli's  Cabinet,  1874;  published 
"Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,"  1862;  be- 
came Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  1885. 

ITorth  Dako'ta,  state  in  the  N.  central  di- 
vision of  the  American  union;  bounded  N.  by 
Assiniboia  and  Manitoba,  Canada;  E.  by  Min- 
nesota, 8.  by  S.  Dakota,  W.  by  Montana;  area, 
70,837  sq.  m.;  pop.  (census  of  1910)  677,056. 
Principal  cities  and  towns:  Fargo,  Grand 
Forks,  Bismarck  (capital),  Jamestown,  Valley 
City,  Grafton,  Wahpcton,  Dickinson,  Devil's 
Lake,  Mandan,  Minot,  Larim ore,  Casselton, 
Lan^on,  Hillsboro,  Park  River,  Cando,  Lisbon. 
The  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  is  a 
broad,  level  plain,  from  50  to  60  m.  wide.  The 
James  River  valley  is  one  of  the  most  noted  ar- 
tesian-well districts  iu  the  world.  Immediately 
N.  of  Devil's  Lake,  a  veritable  inland  sea, 
about  49  m.  long,  is  the  Turtle  Mountain  and 
Big  Coulee  country.  The  mountains  are  a 
range  of  hills  extending  over  a  region  20  by  40 
m.,  the  greater  part  in  the  state  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Manitoba.  Bear  and  St.  Paul's 
buttea  are  the  highest  points,  and  have  an  ele- 
vation of  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  The  Mouse 
River   enters   the   state   from  Assiniboia,   and, 
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toba;  the  territory  it  incloses  is  particularly 
adapted  to  stock  raising.  The  Riviera  de  Lacs, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mouse,  bos  a  valley  76  m. 
long. 

The  Coteau  or  Missouri  slope  country  lies  W. 
of  the  divide,  between  the  James  and  the  SGb- 
Bouri  rivers,  and  is  full  of  small  hilla.  W,  N. 
Dakota  division  lies  W.  of  the  Missouri  Rjver, 
and  is  more   undulating  than  the  B.  section  i 


has  widely  separated  hills,  broad  valleys,  and 
conical  buttes;  and  is  well  watered.  Besides 
these  rivers,  good  drainage  is  afforded  by.  the 
Cheyenne,  Cooee,  Pembina,  Maple,  Heart,  Knife, 
Cannon  Ball,  Green,  Sweetbriar,  Curlew,  IJttle 
Missouri,  and  other  streams.  The  valley  of 
the  Bed  River  was  in  the  last  glacial  epoch  a 
lake  (see  Aqassiz,  Lake).  Winters  cold  and 
rainless;  atmosphere  dry;  eummera  warm  by 
day  and  cool  by  night,  with  quite  constant 
breezes;  mean  annual  temperature  at  Bismarek, 
39.4°;  rainfall,  20.10  in-;  at  Pembina,  34.40  and 
21.01  in.;  at  Buford,  38.7°  and  13.91   in. 

Soil  exceedingly  fertile  almost  everywhere,  es- 
pecially the  rich  bottom-land  mold  of  the  Bed 
River  valley,  which  contains  the  great  wheat 
farms.  Production  of  principal  farm  crops,  1011: 
Wheat,  73,200,000  bu.;  oats,  51,230,000 W;  bar- 
ley, 20,475,000  bu.;  com,  rye, flaxseed,  (9,120,- 
OOO),  potatoes,  and  hay.  Production  of  scoured 
wool  (1911),  670,625  lb.,  valued  at  $348,725; 
live  stock  (IBIt),  valued  at  $104,023,000. 
Mineral  products  include  lignite,  building  and 
foundation  stones,  salt,  limestone,  hydraulic 
lime,  iron  ore,  pottery  and  brick  claya,  natural 
.ucta  (1910),  £863,233.  Principal 
manufactures:  Flour,  lumber,  leather,  bricks, 
cement,  woolen  goods,  cigara;  "facUiry-system" 
plants  (1900),  752;  capital  invested,  $11,586,- 
000;  value  producto,  $19,137,000.  Principal  edu- 
cational institutions:     State  Univ.  and  School 

Mines.  Qrond  Forks;  State  Agricultural  Col- 

ge,  Fargo;   Red  River  ValleyXJniv.,  Wahpe- 

n;  Fargo  College  (nonsectarian),  Fargo. 

Capts.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  U.  S.  army,  in  their 

_.:pedition  of  1804-6,  spent  their  first  winter  in 

camp   among   the    Mandan   Indiana,    near  the 

present  town  of  Mandan.    Lord  Selkirk  built  a 

fort  at  Pembina,  on  the  Red  River,  1810;  th« 
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chue.  In  1851  the  first  land  was  obtained  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and,  1857,  the  firat  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Sioux  Falls,  now  in  S.  Da- 
kota. The  E.  part  of  the  Dakotaa  was  included 
in  the  region  allotted  to  Minnesota  on  its  cre- 
ation as  a  territory,  1848,  In  1861  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota  was  created,  eitMiding  from 
lat.  42*  28'  to  49"  N.  and  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  tract  Idaho, 
HoDtana,  and  Wyoming  were  set  off  as  territo- 
ries. The  states  of  N.  Dakota  and  8.  Dakota 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  NoTember  2,  18S9. 
Naitheaat'  Faa'aage,  communication  by  sea 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  N. 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia;  sought  in  vain  for 
more  than  three  centuries;  first  accomplished 
by  Baron  NordenskjOld,  1878-79. 

IToith'er,  cold,  piercing  wind  occoiring  in 
Mexico  and  Texas,  coming  on  with  great  sud- 
denness and  following  warm  and  moist  weather ; 
usually  advances  with  a  bar  of  stratus  cloud, 
and  strikes  the  observer  when  this  cloud  is 
about  46°  above  his  horizon;  may  be  either  wet 
or  dry,  the  latter  being  more  frequent;  occur 
forty  or  fifty  times  a  year,  generally  between 
September  and  May. 

Korth'era  Ciowtl    Bee  Coboka  Bobeaus. 

Northern  Lights.     See  Acbo&a. 

Northern  Nige'iia.    Bee  Kigebia. 

North'Seld,  town  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.;  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  where  the  sta'tes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  meet; ' 
50  m.  N.  of  Springfield;  birthplace  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  who  made  it  a  center  of  Christian  work 
and  inSueni^e  by  founding  (1879}  a  seminary 
for  young  women  of  ability  and  earnest  pur- 
pose. Bible  Conference  held  here  every  sum- 
mer. At  Gill,  4  m.  from  Northfleld,  is  Mount 
Hermon  School  for  B^s,  founded  1881  by  Mr. 
Moody  and  friends.  The  business  interests  are 
chiefiy  agriculturaL 

North  Holland  Canal',  waterway  extending 
from  Buiksluyt,  opposite  Amsterdam,  to  the 
Helder,  61  m.;  is  124  ft.  broad  at  the  surface 
and  31  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  lor 
vessels  drawing  18  ft  of  water, 

North'men.    See  Nobmakb. 

North  Siv'et.     Bee  HuoaoH  Eiteb. 

North  Sea,  or  Gei'man  O'cean  (called  the 
West  Sea  by  the  Danes ) ,  extensive  arm  of  the 
Atlantic,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  greatest  length  about  700 
m.;  breadth,  400  m.;  communicates  with  the 
Atlantic  on  the  K.,  with  the  English  Channel 
1»  the  Strait  of  Dover  on  the  SW.,  and  with 
the  Baltic  by  the  Skagcr  Back  on  the  E.; 
shores  are  indented  hy  numerous  bays,  inlets, 
and  estuaries.  Besides  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetiands,  there  are  many  islands,  all  on  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Oermany,  and  Hol- 
land. The  Bell  rock  and  May  rock  are  the 
only  islands  of  the  North  Sea  on  the  coast  of 
Oreat  Britain.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea 
Is  about  30  fathoms,  but  toward  the  Norwegian 
side  the  soundings  increase  to  ISO  fathoms. 
The  North  Sea  is  trayersed  by  seyeral  extensive 
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banks.  Several  thousand  people  are  occupied 
in  the  fisheries,  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  baa 
long  been  celebrated.  On  October  24,  IIKM,  the 
Russian  Baltic  squadron  under  Rear  Admirial 
Rojestvensky,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Port 
Arthur  and  later  almost  annihilated  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  opened  fire  on  a  fleet  of  British  fish- 
ing craft  here,  alleging  a  belief  that  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  were  among  the  trawlers.  The 
aSair  led  to  an  international  investigation  and 
the  payment  by  Russia  of  damages. 

North  Sea,  or  Am'sterdom  Canal',  waterway 
connecting  Ajnsterdam,  Holland,  with  the  North 
Sea.  Such  a  canal  had  been  proposed  even 
before  making  the  N.  Holland  Canal.  That 
work  answered  the  existing  exigencies,  but  was 
found  not  equal  to  thoee  arising  from  the  mod- 
ern developments  of  commerce.  The  project  of 
a  direct  water  communication  with  ttie  North 
Sea  was  revived,  1854;  construction  authorif^, 
1803;  canal  opened  for  traflic,  1876.  The 
project  involved  the  shutting  off  of  Lake  Y  at 
its  E.  end  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  a  dam  1  m. 
in  length  with  locks  adequate  to  the  purposes 
of  all  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Zuyder,  and  of 
the  lighter  draught  vessels  for  the  North  Sea, 
which  still  may  enter  1^  the  Helder.  Ibe  for- 
mation of  this  dam  and  the  construction  of  its 
triple  locks,  founded  hy  means  of  a  cofferdauf 
650  ft.  in  diameter  in  18  ft.  of  water  on  9,000 
piles,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  works 
of  modem  hydraulic  engineering.  The  canal  is 
23  ft.  deep  and  14}  m.  long.  Mt  artificial  har- 
bor was  constructed  at  the  sea<entrance.  The 
waters  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  are  drained 
into  the  canal,  reclaiming  13,142  acres  of 
arable  land.  The  works  cost  about  (16,000,000, 
and  make  Amsterdam  practically  a  seaport. 

Northum'beTUnd,  John  Dndley  (Duke  of), 
1502-53;  British  statesman;  b.  England;  com- 
manded the  English  squadron  during  the  war 
with  France,  1544-45;  was  an  executor  of  the 
king's  will,  1647;  intrigued  against  the  pro- 
tector Bomerset,  1549 ;  acquired  chief  power  in 
the  council,  1660;   created  Duke  of  Nortbum- 


Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  Orey,  May,  1663;  pre- 
vailed on  Edwuil  to  adopt  I^dy  Jane  as  hi* 
successor,  June;  placed  her  on  the  throne,  July 
loth;  and  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Noithnmliila,  largest  kingdom  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  embracing  the  region  ^.  of  the 
Humber,  and  at  one  time  extending  to  the 
Forth  in  Scotland.  It  was  formed  into  a  king- 
dom by  Ida  aht.  647  by  the  union  of  Bemicla 
and  Deira;  divided  at  the  death  of  Ida,  but 
reunited  under  Ethelfrith,  693;  became  the 
leading  British   power   under   Oswald,   634-42, 


e  of 


extinguished  hj  Egbert,  827,  when  the 
England  was  flrst-applied  to  the  king- 


Northwest'em  Uniyer'sity,  coeducational  in- 
stitution in  Evanstott,  111.;  organized,  1850, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  comprises  a  cotl^e  of  liberal  arts, 
medical  school  for  men  and  one  for  i 
law  school,  dental  school,  i  ~     ~     '    ' 
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and  theological  Beminsiy  (Garrett  Biblical  In- 
8titut«)  ;  eoll^  ot  liberal  arta  and  theological 
seminary  in  EvanBtou;  other  echoola  in  Chi- 
cago; campna,  at  Evanston  includes  60 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigar  — '" 
had  (IQIO)  449  professors  and  insirucion, 
4,830  students  in  all  departments,  about  142,000 
volumes  in  libraiy,  scientiSc  apparatus  valued 
at  (326,000;  grounds  and  buildings,  $S,T13,- 
000;   productive  funds,  ^^90,000, 

Northwest'  Pas'ssge,  commnnication  by  sea 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  N. 
coasts  of  the  American  continent ;  long  sought 
by  navigators;  Srst  acoomplisbed  by  Sir  R. 
UacGure,  1S60-61. 

northwest  Pror'inces,  fooner  name  of  a 
great  political  division  of  British  India;  now 
called  the  United  Provinoea  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 

Korthwest  Tei'iltorieB,  all  that  portion  of 
British  N.  America  outaide  the  provincea  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Uanitoba,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Arctic,  E.  by  Labrador  and  the  Atlantic,  B. 
by  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  W.  by 
Alaska;  area,  1,022,735  sq.  m.;  was  known  as 
the  Hudson  Bay  Territorj'  till  1870,  when  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Dominion.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Mackenzie,  emptying  into  the 
Arctic,  and  the  Churchbill  and  NelMn,  empty- 
ing into  Hudson  Bay.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  region  is  unexplored  j  moat  importsjit  tim- 
ber is  spruce;  large  coal  deposits,  as  well  as 
lignita  and  petroleumi  exist  throughout  the 
territoricB;  iron,  gold,  silver,  galena,  and  cop- 
per occur. 

Northwest  Territory,  name  formerly  applied 
in  the  U.  S.  to  the  tract  of  land  included  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  comprising  the  present  States  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Imuana,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  original  states  had  ceded  it  to  the 
National  Government,  which  provided  for  Its 
administration  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Nonunbe'ga,  name  given  by  earl^  Erench  ex- 
plorers to  a  country,  river,  and  city  supposed 
to  b«  Bomewbere  In  the  E.  part  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  and  said  to  have  been  discovered 
bf  Verrazano,  1624.     The  site  of  the  city  was 

g'ven  on  a  map  published  at  Antwerp,  1670. 
.  1604  Champlain  ascended  the  Penobscot, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  Nommb^^,  but  after 
going  22  leagues  discovered  no  indications  of 
a  city  or  of  civUicatian,  except  a  cross  in  the 
woods.  Nonimbu^  was  by  some  writers  thought 
to  embrace  all  New  England,  while  Lok,  1682, 
seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Penobscot 
formed  its  8-  boundary.  Prof.  Eben  N.  Hors- 
ford,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  his  "  Discovery 
of  the  Ancient  City  of  Norumbega,"  claims  to 
have  found  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  locates  it  with  absolute  confidence  on  the 
Charles  River  In  Massacbusette,  at  its  jmiction 
with  Stony  Brook  near  Waltham.  He  makes 
Norumbega  identical  with  the  Vinland  of  the 
Norsemen,  claiming  that  Norumbega  is  an  In- 
dian corruptioo  of  Sorvegr    (Norway),   and 
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that  it  has  borne  that  name  among  the  aborig- 
ines ever  since  the  Norse  explorers  in  the  tenth 
and  following  centuries  nuule  their  headquar- 
ters there.  He  takes  Norumbega  to  be  the 
name  the  explorers  did  not  bestow,  but  found. 
So  thoroughly  convinced  was  he  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  theory  that  he  built  on  the  sito 
which  be  identified  as  Norumbe^  a  tower  in 
commEmoration   of  the   Norse   discoverers   and 


Noi'way,  kingdom  of  Europe;  W.  part  ot 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  bordering  on  Rus- 
sia  and  Sweden  on  the  E.,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea;  length  BW.  to  NE.,  118 
m.i  extreme  breadth,  204  m.;  coast  line,  in- 
cluding the  fiords,,  10,600  m.;  area,  124,129.7 
English  sq.  m.,  three  fourths  of  which  Is  un- 
inhabitable; pop.  (1907)  est  at  2,330,304; 
largest  cities,  Kristiania  (capital),  Bergen, 
Trondbjem,  Stavangcr,  Drammen,  Kristiansand, 
Frcdrikstad.  Hanunerfeat  Is  the  extreme  H. 
city  in  the  world.  Surface  practically  covered 
with  mountains,  there  being  no  well-defined 
chains,  but  numerous  table-lands,  among  which 
individual  peaks  are  irregularly  scattered. 
Giant  Mountains,  highest  in  Europe  N.  of  the 
Alps,  have  peaks  exceeding  8,400  ft.;  glaeien 
numcTons;  the  Jostedalsbne  has  an  area  of 
350  sq.  m.  Fiords  the  most  characteristic  nat- 
ural features,  these  being  long,  narrow  arms 
of  the  sea,  filling  excavations  made  by  glacial 
ice;  the  Sttgae  and  Hardanger  the  mMt  fa- 
mous; the  thirty  larger  ones  have  an  average 
length  of  SO  m. ;  rivers  numerous,  but  owing 
to  falls  and  rapids,  only  a  few  navigable; 
Glommen  in  the  SE.,  the  principal  one;  lakes, 
in  reality  expansions  of  river  beds,  numerous. 

The  whole  coast,  excepting  in  two  short 
stretches,  has  a  chain  of  islands  called  Skj^r- 
gaarden;  between  them  and  the  mainland  a 
deep  channel,  afi'ording  shelter  from  the  ocean 
storms ;  most  important  of  these  60,000  islands 
the  Lofoten  (Loffoden)  group,  within  theiArc- 
tic  circle.  Climate  milder  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to 
the  Quif  Stream;  interior  regions  hare  a  cold 
winter  and  hot  summer;  coast  regions,  a  mild 
winter  and  cool  summer;  only  the  more  inte- 
rior fiords  freeze;  barley  ripens  as  far  N.  aa 
70°  N.  lat.;  mean  annual  temperature  of  S. 
part  of  country  and  coast,  44°  W.;  at  Karaajok 
(Finmark),  26°;  rainfall  greatest  on  W,  coaat 
— 77  in.  Mineral  products  include  silver,  cop- 
per ore,  pyrites,  iron  ore,  coal,  apatite,  marble, 
feldspar;  also  gold,  nickel,  and  rino  in  small 
amounts.  Soil  not  very  fertile  except  in  a. 
few  of  the  valleys;  chief  products,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  potatoes.  Cattle  raising  and  dairy- 
ing important  industries.  I^rge  herds  of  semi- 
domesticated  reindeer  are  kept  by  the  I^ipps. 
Chief  manufactures,  lumber  from  the  extensive 
pine  forests,  wood  pulp,  wooden  ware,  foundry 
products,  textiles,  leather,  cordage,  oelluloae, 
malted  liquors,  paper,  gloss,  pottery,  tobacco, 
shipbuilding  extensively  carrial  on.  Fisheries 
of  the  coast,  rivers,  and  lakes  a  source  of  large 


mainly  sent  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Sweden;  yearly  value  importa  about  flOTjOOO,- 
000;  exports  about  878,000,000.  ,      ^^^-,,-t|^' 
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State  rellgloit,  Svo^elickl  Lntheran,  but  &11 
otheT  sects  (except  Jesuits),  as  well  u  the 
Jews,  tolerated;  number  of  disseutere  about 
C6,0O0.  Chief  educatioual  institutions,  Univ. 
ol  Kriationia,  with  about  1,000  students;  six 
public  normal  schools,  and  four  private;  edu- 
cation coinpu]soi7.  Constitution  (GrundlovJ 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Storting, 
assembling  annually;   right  of  veto  over  laws 

tisssed  possessed  by  the  king,  but  only  for  a 
imited  period ;  command  of  land  and  sea 
forces,  and  the  making  of  appointments.  In  the 
hands  of  the  king;  Storting,  composed  of  123 
representatives,  is  divided  into  two  houses,  the 
Lagting  and  Odelsting,  the  former  comprising 
one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Starting. 
The  executive  is  represented  by  the  king,  exer- 
cising authority  through  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  a  minister  of  state  and  at  least 
seven  councilors;  administrative  division  Is 
into  twenty  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chief 
executive  functionary,  viz.,  the  towns  of  Kris- 
tianla  and  Bergen,  and  eighteen  amts  (coun- 
ties). Army,  a  national  militia,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Switzerland;  various  arms  are 
formed  Into  corps,  each  conBistiug  of  one  unit 
of  line,  one  of  landv&m,  and  one  of  landetorm; 
nominal  strengtb  of  active  army,  SO.OOO  men; 
of  the  landstonn  and  its  reserve,  66,000;  navy 
very  small,  including  only  four  or  five  armored 
Teasels. 

The  Norwegians,  belonging  to  the  Scandi- 
uavisu  branch  of  the  Teutonic  i&ce,  are  hardy, 
of  great  endurance,  and  usually  of  large  stat- 
ure. Danish  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes ; 
the  peasantry  have  various  dialects.  Up  to 
872  the  history  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  mytholt^.  In  that  year  numer- 
ous petty  kingdoms  were  united  by  Harold 
Fairbair.  Christianity  was  introduced  by  Otaf 
Tryggvedon  and  Olaf  the  Saint,  1030.  Viking 
expeditions  were  numerous,  and  abt.  Oil  the 
Norsemen  obtained  that  part  of  France  after- 
wards called  Normandy.  From  S72  to  1310, 
with  the  exception  of  three  short  intervals, 
Norway  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the  Fairhair 
(Haarfagr)  line.  Under  Haakon  the  Old 
(1217-63)  Norway  reached  the  height  of  her 
power  as  a  state.  Magnus,  son  of  Haakon, 
compiled  a  code  of  laws  for  the  whole  kingdom 
that  remained  in  force  four  hundred  years. 

Magnus  Bmek,  eon  of  Duke  Erik  of  Sweden, 
was  Ung  of  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  1332- 
66,  when  Norway  again  became  independent, 
although  only  nominally.  Haakon  VI  married 
the  Danish  princess  blargaret.  Their  eon  Olaf 
was,  137S,  elected  King  of  Denmark,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  father,  1380,  also  became  King 
of  Norway.  His  successor,  hia  mother,  by  the 
Peace  of  Colmar,  1397,  efTected  a  union  with 
Sweden,  Sweden  revolted,  1623,  but  Denmark 
and  Norway  remained  united  until  1814,  when 
Frederick  VI  of  Denmark  was  forced  to  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden  as  remuneration  for  the 
lattM^s  participation  in  the  alliance  against 
Napoleon.  The  Norw^ans,  however,  declared 
tbeir  independence  and  adopted  a  free  consti- 
tution. A  union  with  Sweden  was  agreed  to, 
November  4,  1BI4,  but  only  on  the  basis  that 
Norway's  equality  in  the  union  should  be  un- 
conditionally recc^niced.     Norway  declared  the 
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union  dissolved,  June  7,  190G;  a  mutual  agree- 
ment for  the  repeal  was  signed,  October  20th, 
and  Prince  Charles,  son  of  Kii^  Frederick  of 
Denmark,  was  elected  king,  November  18th, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Haakon  VII. 

Honrlch  (nawr'rij),  capital  of  Norfolk  Co., 
England;  on  the  Wensum;  114  m.  NE.  of  Lon- 
don; is  a  large,  old,  and  prosperous  town; 
irregularly  huilt,  but  full  of  specimens  of  early 
architecture.  The  cathedral,  founded  1006, 
still  retains  its  original  Norman  plan  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  spire  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury), 315  ft.  in  height,  is  mixed  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular,  while  the  cloisters  (1297- 
1430)  are  mainly  Decorated  in  style;  and  there 
are  remaining  two  fine  arches  of  the  Early 
English  Lady  Chapel  (demolished  abt,  1680). 
The  castle,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  city, 
originally  extended  as  far  as  the  market  place, 
but  the  keep  is  now  the  only  part  remaining; 
is  a  museum.  Among  nearly  fifty  churches, 
mostly  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  St. 
Peter  Uancroft  i»  perhaps  the  finest  parish 
church  in  England.  There  are  manufactures  of 
worsted.  Bilk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  espradally 
crapes;  also  of  mustard,  starch,  ornamented 
ironware,  and  shoes;  and  breweries  and  nur- 
sery gardens  in  the  outskirts.  Norwich  was 
the  Coer  Gwent  of  the  Britons,  and  the  Venta 
Icenorum  of  the  Romans.  It  was  often  plun- 
dered by  the  Danes,  and,  1210,  was  sacked  by 
the  French  dauphin,  Louis.  In  1338  several 
thousand  Flemish  weavers  settled  at  Norwich, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  large  influx  of  Dutch  and 
Walloon  refugees,  wbo  did  much  to  foster  man- 
ufacturea.^   Pop.   (1011)   121,493. 

Norwich  (nawr'wlch),  one  of  the  capitals  of 
New  London  Co.,  Conn.;  on  the  Thames  River; 
35  m.  SE.  of  Hartford;  site  purchased  from 
Indians,  1659;  settled,  1660;  received  dty 
charter,  1784;  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills; 
has  excellent  water  power,  and  is  noted  for  its 
manufactures,  which  include  cotton,  silk,  and 
woolen  goods,  paper,  firearms,  wood- working 
and  other  machinery,  printing  presses,  envel- 
ope printing  presaoB,  rolling-mill  and  foundry 
products,  stoves  and  furnaces,  leather  belting, 
rope,  bameas,  hosiery,  nickel  goods,  files,  and 
corks.    Pop.  (I9I0)  20,367. 


health,  air  enters  to  the  lungs.  The  n  . .  . 
built  upon  a  triangular  framework  of  cartilage 
and  bone.  Its  passages  are  lined  throughout 
with  mucous  membrane,  which  warms  and 
moistens  the  air  that  is  breathed  in  and  also 
intercepts  some  of  the  dust  which  the  air  car- 
ries. The  nasal  passages  are  connected  with 
the  ears  by  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the  tear 
ducts  enter  the  nose  from  the  inner  side  of 
each  eye.  These  connections  account  for  the 
temporary  deafness  and  swollen  eyes  during  a 
cold.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  distributed,  and  its  fii>ers 
pass  upward  through  smalt  openings  in  the 
ethmoid  bone  to  the  olfactory  bulb  underneath 
(K.  v™;.,      Tu-  ..«.=  ig  subject  to  many  dis- 


1  may  be  affected  witiijupus^ 
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or  the  cartilage  and  bone  raaj  be  destrojed  by 
tuberculoBiB  or  other  diseaaeB.  The  nciaal 
mucous    membrane    is    very    stisceptible    to 
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catarrh,  and  is  often  injured  in  children  by 
pushing  buttons  or  other  objects  up  the 
nostrils.    See  Sensation;  Sensiis. 

HostMda'mna,  Hidiel  de,  1503^6;  French 
astrologer,  of  Jewish  parentage;  b.  St.  lUiui; 
invented  a  powder  for  the  cure  of  the  plague, 
and  abt.  1647  began  to  believe  in  his  own 
prophetic  powers;  published, seven  "  Centuries  " 
of  quatrains,  and,  1558,  a,  new  edition,  dedi- 
cated to  King  Henrj  II,  whose  death  was  fore- 
told therein;  made  physician  to  Charles  IX, 
and  consulted  by  a!]  classes  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  and  for  divination.  « 

Mo'ta,  Alberto,  1785-1847;  Italian  author  of 
comedies;  b.  Turin;  librarian,  first  to  Prince 
di  Carignano,  then  to  King  Carlo  Alberto;  oc- 
cupied successively  many  offices  in  the  civil 
ma^stracy;  called  "  the  Piedmontese  Gol- 
doni";  comedies  include  "I  Primi  Passi  almal 
Costume,"  "  La  Fiera,"  " Llrrequieta,"  "  II 
Progettista,"  "  L'Oppreasore  e  I'Oppresso,"  "  La 
Lusinghiera,"  "  Educazione  e  Natura." 

Hot'ables,  in  France,  persons  of  noble  birth 
or  social  distinction,  from  whom  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  were  chosen. 
This  body,  which  was  first  convened  by  Charles 
V,  owed  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  the  mon- 
arch to  secure  a  more  serviceable  instrument 
of  despotic  power  than  the  older  States  Gen- 
eral. As  its  members  were  dependent  on  the 
crown,  they  generally  consented  to  what  the 
king  proposed.  The  last  Asacnibly  of  the  Not- 
ables met  176S.  In  the  previous  year  it  had 
accepted  in  part  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
government,  but  now  it  refused  to  listen  to 
the  demand  for  the  double  representation  of 
the  third  estate  in  the  States  General.  It  op- 
posed all  innovations,  and  was  dissolved  De- 
cember 12,  1788. 

Mo'tary  Public,  or  simply  Notary,  officer 
appointed  to  draw  np  and  attest  deeds  and 
contracts,  and  perform  other  similar  functions. 
The  name  and  office  are  of  Roman  origin,  hut 
the  tiolarii  were  mere  scribes,  who  wrote  out 
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the  agreements  of  those  who  employed  them. 
Like  the  notarii  were  the  tabelUonei  foren- 
tea,  who  drew  up  legal  documents  and  state- 
ments to  be  sent  to  the  courts  or  presented 
to  the  civil  authorities.  In  imitation  of  these 
Koman  officers,  the  Prankish  kings  created 
notaries,  while  during  the  Middle  Ages  nota- 
ries were  appointed  directly  by  the  popes  or 
emperors,  or  under  their  immediate  authority. 
Prior  to  the  revolution  notaries  were  invested 
in  France  with  a  qualified  judicial  character. 
They  are  now  public  officers,  but  derive  their 
authority  from  and  represent  rather  the  state 
than  the  courts.  Notaries  were  known  in 
England  before  the  Conquest.  Their  authority 
there  extends  to  the  drawing  of  deeds  relating 
to  real  and  personal  property,  to  protesting 
bills  of  exchange,  authenticating  and  certify- 
ing copies  of  documents,  and  the  attestation  of 
instruments  going  abroad.  English  notaries 
have  always  considered  themselves  competent 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations.  The 
functions  of  notaries  in  the  U.  S.  are  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  the  same  officers  in  Eng- 
land, though  limited  in  practice  to  the  attesta- 
tion of  mercantile  writines  and  the  protesta- 
tion of  bills  and  notes.  A  notary's  seal  must 
usually  attest  the  execution  of  important  legal 
documents.  They  are  usually  commissioned 
by  the  executives  of  their  states,  and  derive 
their    particular    powers    from    statute    pro- 

Nota'tion,  in  mathematics,  a  conventional 
method  of  representing  quantities  and  opera- 
tions bj^  means  of  symbola.  A  simple  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  notation  is  essential  to 
every  science,  but  in  no  branch  js  a  complete 
system  more  necessary  than  in  mathematics. 
Each  department  of  mathematics  has  its  own 
notation ;  here  is  considered  only  the  notation 
of  arithmetic,  or  the  method  of  writing  num- 
bers. There  are  at  present  in  general  use  only 
two  systems  o(  arithmetical  notation,  the  com- 
mon, or  Arabic,  system  and  the  Roman.  In 
the  first  the  following  figures,  expressing  val- 
ues regularly  increasing  by  one  from  nothing 
to  nine,  are  used:  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
These  figures,  taken  separately,  are  called 
d'sits.  The  first  one,  named  rmmht,  is  also 
called  a  oipher  or  eero;  it  stands  (or  no  num- 
ber. The  remaining  ones  are  called  signi/icanl 
figures.  All  integral  numbers  are  expressed 
by  writing  the  proper  digits  in  a  line.  The 
digit  on  the  right  is  said  to  stand  in  the  first 
place,  the  one  preceding  this  in  the  lecond 
place,  the  next  preceding  in  the  third  place, 
and  so  on.  If  a  digit  stands  in  the  first  place, 
it  expresses  simple  units  or  ones;  if  in  tbe 
second  place,  fefw;  If  in  the  third  plsce.  )>un- 
dreda;  the  value  of  the  unit  in  any  place  is 
always  ten  times  that  of  the  unit  in  the  next 
lower  place.  The  denominations  above  billions 
are  trillions,  quadrillions,  quintillions,  etc..  de- 
riving their  names  from  the  Latin  numerals. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  the  t«rins  billions,  trillions,  etc.  In  the 
French  system,  which  is  generally  used  in 
the  U.  S.,  each  of  theae  denomination  is  1,000 
times  the  preceding  one;  but  in  the  English 
system  it  is  1,00^,000  times,  the  pillion  being 
a   million   millions.     In   the    Roman    method 


seren  capital  letten  are  used  aa  nnmeirala; 
these  «iul  the  valnea  they  expreas  are: 


Ad7  other  number  is  expreascd  \>y  a  combina- 
tion of  these  letten  on  the  principle  that 
such  a  combination  represents  the  sum  of 
the  values  of  its  constituent  letters,  these  being 
arranged  from  left  to  right  in  order  o(  value, 
and  the  use  of  the  same  letter  five  times  or 
more  being  avoided  by  using  tetters  of  greater 
value ;  but  vhen  the  same  letter  would  occur 
fonr  times,  it  is  customary  U>  employ  the  sub- 
principre  that  whenever  a  letter  precedes  one 
of  greater  value  the  value  of  the  two  is  that  of 
their  difference  instead  of  their  sum.  Thus  Til 
denotes  3;  VI,  6;  hX,  60;  XC,  90;  XIV,  14; 
and  MDCCLXXVI,  1776.  This  system  is  used 
only  for  dates,  headings  of  chapters,  and  the 
like. 

NOTATIOK,  in  music,  is  the  mode  or  system 
by  which  musical  thoughts  are  represented  In 
writing,  including  all  the  signs,  characters,  fig- 
ures, and  arbitrary  marks  necessary  to  render 
such  thoughts  intelligible.  The  svatem  now  in 
use  is  mainly  a  product  of  the  last  three  or 
four  centuries,  and  in  all  civilized  nations 
musical  symbols  are  the  same.  In  ancient 
times  the  recording  of  musical  ideas  was  a  sub- 
ject of  perplexity.  The  earliest  signs  used 
seem  to  have  been  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  were  sometimes  placed  erect,  sometimes 
inverted,  mutilated,  commingled,  or  cast,  into 
various  fanciful  forma,  so  that  by  degrees  more 
than  100  of  such  characters  came  into  use.  As 
late  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries numberless  crooked  marks,  loops,  curves, 
hooka,  wavy  lines,  and  other  signs,  besides 
the  dots,  were  used  with  the  single  straight 
line.  The  introduction  of  several  lines  with 
their  spscee,  and  notes  of  fixed  form  and  dura- 
tion, was  the  next  important  step.  The  lines 
were  at  first  only  four  in  number.  To  indicate 
the  pitch  of  the  notes  two  clefs  were  used — 
one  to  mark  the  place  of  middle  C,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  F  below.  These  clefs  were 
not  permanently  fixed,  but  were  placed  on  such 
a  line  as  would  serve  most  conveniently  to  keep 
the  notes  within  the  bounds  of  the  stave  and 
the  spaces  above  and  below. 

The  stave  now  in  universal  use  consists  of 
five  lines,  and  to  each  stave  is  prefixed  a  clef 
to  deeignate  the  various  d^p^es  of  acuteness 
or  gravity  of  the  notes  employed.  Of  these 
clefs  tut  of  P  for  the  baas  and  that  of  O  for 
the  upper  parts  are  of  most  frequent  use  in 
modem  music,  the  C  clef  being  reserved  for 
certain  arctkestral  parts,  and  also  occasionally 
used  for  tlie  tenor  and  alto  in  church  music. 
The  round-headed  form  of  notes  is  now  exclu- 
sively used,  the  old  square  breve  seldom  ap- 
pearing except  in  the  music  of  the  Church. 
The  Bcmibreve  is  now  taken  as  the  standard  of 
unity  or  the  note  of  longest  duration,  but  the 
extent  of  that  duration  is  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  composer  or  performer.  The  actual 
speed  of  a  piece  of  munc  is  indicated  by  the 
regulative  tern"" 
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performer;  but  in  all  cases  the  time  given  to 
the  semibreve  determines  .  the  time  of  each 
minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc.  The  use  of  bars 
was  not  general  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  same  period  is 
to  be  referred  the  grouping  of  quavers,  semi- 
quavers, etc.,  by  ties  connecting  their  stems. 
See  Note. 

Hote^  in  music,  the  character  by  which  a 
tone  is  recorded  and  represented  to  the  eye. 
One  of  the  characters  or  notes  in  ancient  music, 
and  the  longest  in  point  of  duration,  is  the 
large.  The  notes  formerly  in  use  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  time  values,  the  large, 
the  long,  the  breve,  and  the  semibreve.  The  rel- 
ative duration  of  these  notes  was  equivalent  in 
proportion  to  S,  4,  2,  and  1,  the  large  >  being 
equal  in  time  to  two  longs,  or  four  breves,  or 
eight  semibreves;  the  long,  to  two  breves  or 
four  semibreves;  and  the  breve,  to  two  semi- 
breves. In  the  absence  of  any  positive  rule 
for  the  translation  of  ancient  notes  into  their 
equivalents  under  the  modem  system,  the  most 
common  mode  fallowed  by  musicians  is  to  ren- 
der the  long  by  a  semibreve,  the  breve  by  a 
minim,  and  the  semibreve  by  a  crotchet.  In  a 
leas  accurate  sense,  the  term  is  often  used  far 
the  sound  of  which  it  is  the  representative,  as 
when  we  say  a  high  note  or  a  low  note,  mean- 
ing a  high  or  low  sound.  The  leading  note  is 
the  seventh  degree  of  the  major  scale,  or  the 
semitone  next  below  the  octave.  See  Nota- 
tion. , 

Hotel.    See  NEoonABLE  InsTaiiMFSTB. 

Ko'tice,  legal  term  used  with  varying  sig- 
niScatioDS.  At  times  it  is  synonymous  with 
knowledge,  as  when  a  court  is  said  to  take 
"  judicial  notice  "  of  matters  of  general  knowl- 
edge. Again,  it  desi^ates  the  act,  means,  or 
instrument  by  which  information  is  convcyed^ — 
e.g.,  notice  to  quit,  notice  of  dishonor,  notice  of 
acceptance  of  proposals,  notice  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. It  is  also  employed  as  a  technical  term  to 
denote  information  concerning  a  fact,  which  "  is 
regarded  as  equivalent  in  its  legal  elTect  to  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  to  which  the  law 
attributes  the  same  consequences  as  would  be 
imputed  to  knowledge."  To  illuatratei  If  a 
person  buys  and  receives  property  on  crtdit  by 
false  representations  concerning  his  flnandu 
ability,  the  vendor  on  discovering  the  fraud 
may  rescind  the  sale  and  retake  the  property 
from  the  vendee,  or  from  any  purchaser  of  the 
vendee  having  knowledge  of  the  fraud.  This 
right  is  equally  available  against  a  second  pur- 
chaser, who  had  notice  merely  of  the  fraud  and 
not  knowledge. 

ITo'tion,  concept  or  general  idea;  word  nsed 
mainly  in  logic,  and  generally  made  to  include 
the  name  given  to  the  class  of  objects  to  which 
a  concept  or  idea  has  reference.  Thus  "  horse." 
considered  as  a  "  concept "  or  "  idea,"  is  the 
mental  state  or  inner  meaning  of  the  thinker, 
while  "notion"  Includes  the  name  horse  by 
which  this  "  concept "  or  "  idea  "  is  expressed 
in  reference  to  the  object  of  thought.  See 
Concept. 


many  peculiar  eharttctera.  The  family  Jb  com- 
posed of  fresti-vater  flBbes,  attainiag  conaideT- 
able  Bixe,  and  peculiar  to  the  freeh  waters  of 
India  and  Africa. 

Hott,  XUphAlet,  1773-1860;  American  edu- 
cator; b.  Aahford,  Conn.;  paitor  at  Albany, 
17B8-1S04,  acquiring  celebrity,  as  a  public  ora- 
tor; president  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N,  Y.,  1804-60;  made  Beverid  inventions  in 
HtoveB  and  other  apparatus  for  warming  build- 
iaga;  gave  large  sums  for  the  endowment  of 
Union  College  and  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
■hips  for  poor  atudenta, 

Hat'tinsham,  Heneagfl  Finch  (flrst  Earl  of), 
1021-82;  English  jurist;  b.  Gastwetl;  called 
to  the  bar,  1645;  member  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, ]060;  made  Solicitor-general,  1660;  At- 
torney-general, 1670 ;  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
167S;  took  part  in  prosecution  of  the  regi- 
cides ;  presided  at  trial  of  Lord  Stafford ; 
famed  in  his  own  time  for  powers  of  oratory; 
his  portrait  was  given  by  Dryden  under  the 
character  of  Amri  in  his  "  Absalom  and  Achit- 

Nottiii{li«m,  capit&l  of  Notts  Co.,  England; 
on  the  Leen,  near  junetiou  with  the  Trent;  126 
m.  NNW.  of  London;  formerly  irregularly 
built,  but  appearance  has  undergone  a  great 
change,  owing  to  improvements.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  river 
stands  the  castle  (1674-63),  built  on  the  site 
of  a  Norman  fortress,  now  an  art  museum. 
Close  by  ii  St.  Hary^s  Church,  a  cruciform 
structure   in  the   Perpendicular   style,  with   a 


exchange.  Among  modern  erections  are  the 
Guildhall  and  the  University  College,  with  its 
splendid  range  of  buildings.  The  tiigh  school 
has  a  large  income  from  endowments.  Among 
modem  churches  may  be  mentioned  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Barnabas,  designed 
by  Pugin,  in  the  Early  English  style.  Not- 
tingham's manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  ho- 
siery and  of  bobbiaet  and  lace  are  most  impor- 
tant; bicycles,  baskets,  cigars,  and  needles  are 
also  made,  and  iron  and  brass  works,  malting 
business,  and  trade  in  grain  and  cattle  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  After  having  been  occu- 
pied some  time  by  the  Danes,  it  was  restored 
and  repeopled  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  re- 
built the  fortress  and  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Trent.  Parliaments  met  here,  1334,  1337,  and 
1357.  In  1642  Charles  I  began  the  Parliamen- 
tary war  by  setting  up  Ms  standard  here. 
Pop.    (1911)    269,842. 

Houn,  in  grammar,  a  name  or  appellation  of 
something,  whether  it  be  a  substance,  creature, 
quality,  action,  statement,  or  any  other  entity, 
concerning  which  name  a  statement  may  be 
made  in  a  sentence.  A  verb  is  the  name  of 
Bomething  as  truly  as  is  a  noun.  The  word 
talk  is  the  name  of  an  action.  In  the  sentence, 
Talk  ia  cheap,  it  is  a  name  concerning  which 
a  statement  ts  made;  so  in  the  sentence,  It  ia 
all  for  talk,  it  is  a  noun  by  virtue  of  its 
function.  In  the  sentence.  They  talk,  a  word 
of  like  form,  if  not  identically  the  same  word, 
it  idso  the  name  of  an  acUon,  but  with  a 
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diSerant  function.  The  adjective  is  the  name 
of  an  attribute;  so  is  a  noun.  In  the  sen- 
tence, White  is  a  color,  we  call  white  a  noun 
by  reason  of  its  function,  while  in  iron  chain, 
stone  wall,  names  which  commonly  appear  as 
nouns  serve  in  the  r61e  of  adjectives.  In  the 
sentence,  There  are  too  many  if*  and  and*,  the 
conjunctions  if  and  and  are  nouns  by  virtue 
of  their  function.  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  a  noun,  therefore,  is  not  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  name,  but  its  function  as  furnish- 
ing subject-matter  for  statement  in  the  sen- 
Nouns  are  either  concrete,  as  names  for  sub- 
stance, or  abstract,  as  names  of  attributes. 
actions,  or  phenomena.  Concrete  nouns  are 
cither  common  or  proper.  A  common  noun  is 
an  appellation  which  may  be  siiared  by  all  the 
individuals  of  a  class  or  applied  to  the  entirety 
of  a  material,  as  man,  tree,  or  wafer,  wood.  A 
proper  noun  is  permanently  and  definitely  ap- 
propriated to  mark  an  individual  person  or 
thing.  The  name  eity  may  be  applied  to  any 
individual  of  a  class,  but  Chicago  naa  been  ap- 
propriated, like  a  tag  or  a  trade-mark,  to  des- 
ignate one  certain  individual.  Proper  names 
may  generally  be  traced  historically  to  common 
names  which,  from  persistent  connection  with 
individuals,  have  lost  their  meaning  and  be- 
come purely  ^mbolio  instead  of  represent- 
ative ;  thus  Netcciutle,  Neaburg,  NeuahAtel 
were  originally  common  names,  a  new  OMtle, 
and  the  name  Smith,  a  class  name,  gynith. 
Proper  nouns  may  in  their  turn  become  com- 
mon when  extended  to  a  class  of  individuals 
sharing  the  prominent  characteristjc  of  the 
original  holder  of  the  name;  thus  academy, 
czar  jCKsar),  palace,  a  Napoleon — i.e.,  an  au- 
tocrat; a  Judaa — ■.«.,  a  traitor.  Common  nouns 
may  be  divided  into  material  nouns,  ae  water, 
iron,  and  class  nouns,  and  these  into  individual 
nouns,  as  man,  house,  and  collective  nouns,  as 
people,  crowd,  army. 

NotbUb  (nO-rtlla),  pen  name  of  Fbieduoh 
von  Hahdenbebo,  1772-1801;  German  author; 
b.  Wiederatadt,  Saxony;  studied  jurisprudence, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  at  Jena,  Leipzig, 
and  Wittenberg;  attended  the  mining  scttool 
of  Freiberg;  held  a  place  at  the  salines  of 
Wessenfels,  of  which  his  father  was  direct- 
or; works  consist  of  an  unfinished  romance, 
"  Keinrich  von  Ofterdinger,"  and  a  number  of 
lyrical  poems,  eepeciatly  hymns,  and  fragments 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  Besides  the  Bible, 
his  favorites  were  BSbme,  Zinzendorf,  and  the 
Neoplatonista;  the  deep  religious  enthusiasm 
of  his  heart  is  often  singularly  mixed  with 
mystical   and    fantastical   flights   of   imagjna- 

NoTSTS  (nO-vft'rit),  capital  of  province  of 
same  name,  Italy;  30  m.  W.  of  Uuan;  in  the 
great  fertile  plain  between  the  Sesia  and  the 
Po.  The  cathedral  rivals  St.  Ambrogio  of 
Milan  in  antiquity,  having  been  founded  400 
A.D.;  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  high  altar, 
its  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  its  ar- 
chives, and  for  its  music.  Novara  is  the  larg- 
est grain  market  in  Piedmont,  and  its  manu- 
factures include  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  starch, 
<:andles,  sausages,  esitbeaware,  hides,  eto.    Tha 
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city  is  of  pre-Roman  ori^n;  iU  inhabitaota 
were  noted  for  their  industry  in  the  time  of 
Pliny;  and  it  hss  played  a  ccnsiderable  part 
in  the  biitoTf  of  N.  Italy.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  taken  and  burned  by 
Emperor  Henry  V.  In  1613  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy ;  1S21  the  constitutional 
troops  were  here  defeated  by  the  Austriana ; 
and  tiere  again,  1S4B,  the  Austrians  triumphed 
over  the  Sardinian  army.     Pop.  (1907)  46^48. 

Ho't«    Sco'tia     (Latin,    New    Scotlasd), 


r  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  separated 
from  tlte  mainland  by  the  Gut  of  Conso;  ex- 
treme length,  360  ul;  breadth,  60  to  100  m.; 
totalarea,  21,428  eq.m.i  pop.  (ISll)  402,338; 
chief  towns,  Halifax  (capital),  Dartmouth, 
Truro,  Yarmouth,  Lunenburg,  Spring  Hill, 
Amherst,  New  Glasgow,  Pictou,  N.  Sydney, 
Windsor,  and  Liverpool.  The  E.  half  of  the 
province  was  settled  almost  wholly  by  Scotch, 
the  center  and  W.  by  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
American  loyalists,  and  a  few  Canadian 
French.  Lunenburg  Co.  is  almost  wholly  Ger- 
man. The  peninsula  is  joined  to  New  Bruns- 
wick by  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  13  m.  wide. 
The  coast  waters  are  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  N..  the  Atlantic  on  the  NE.,  E.,  and  B., 
and  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  on  the  W.  The  province 
is  intersected  by  chains  of  lofty  hills  and 
indented  with  deep  bays  and  noble  harbors  all 
along. its  coast.  On  the  Atlantic  side  there  are 
twelve,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  the  larg- 
est ships,  while  every  few  miles  along  the  shore 
are  smaller  bartmrs,  easy  of  access,  forming  an 
admirable  shelter  for  hundreds  of  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  shore  is  studded  with  small  islands. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  a,  network  of 
lakes,  which  find  their  outlet  in  numerous 
small  rivers,  moat  of  which  are  navigable  for 
small  vessels  for  from  6  to  12  m.  Chief  rivers, 
the  Shubenocadia,  Avon,  Annapolis,  Lahave, 
Musquodoboit,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  surface  is 
generally  hilly,  but  greatest  elevation  only 
2,100  ft. 

Climate  remarkably  temperate;  mean  tem- 
perature of  summer  about  61*,  of  winter  23°; 
average  precipitation  of  water  (rain  and  snow) 
per  annum,  about  46  in. 

Dike  lands  about  the  Bay  of  Fnndv  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  production  of  hay;  in- 
terval lands  all  over  the  province  rich  and 
Siroductive:  the  upland,  of  varying  degrees  of 
ertility.  Chief  products,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  maize,  rye,  buckwheat,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  the  small  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  grown  in  abundance. 
Dairying  and  the  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  im- 

Grtant  industries.  Industrial  establishments 
slude  lumber  mills,  cotton  factories,  sugar 
refineries,  smelting  works,  rolling  mills,  steel 
works,  glass  works,  woolen  mills,  tanneries, 
shoe  factories,  canning  factories,  agricultural 
implement  works,  gunpowder  and  dynamite 
works  and  paper  mills.  Shipbuilding  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on;  the  cod,  herring,  md^k- 
erel,  lobster,  and  other  fisheries  employ  a  large 
number  of  vewels  and  ffleo.    Mineral  products 
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include  bituminous  coal  in  great  abundance, 
bituminous  shale,  rich  in  petroleumi  gold,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  silver,  manganese,  limestone,  mar- 
^'^1  gypsum,  freestone,  agates,  jaspers,  ame- 
thysts, and  other  precious  atones. 

Principal  educational  iiutitutions;  A  provin- 
cial normal  school  at  Truro;  fialbousie  Col- 
lege and  Univ.  (nonsectarion),  Halifax;  King 
College  and  Univ.  (Episcopal),  Windsor;  Aca- 
dia College  (Baptist),  Wolfvllle;  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (Roman  Catholic ) ,  Antigoidsh ;  St. 
Ann's  (Roman  Catholic),  Digby  County,  and 
Presbyterian  Theological  College,  Halifax. 
Nova  Scotia  was  visited  by  the  Cabots,  1497; 
first  settled  by  the  French  under  de  Honts, 
1604,  when  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
a  part  of   Maine  were  called   Acadia;   settle- 


years  Acadia  was  a  battle  field  for  the  French 
and  English.  In  IBSt  James  I  granted  the. 
whole  peninsula  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and 
it  then  was  for  the  first  time  called  Nova  Sco- 
tia. After  many  years  of  war  it  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  In 
1756  the-  Acadians  were  expelled  from  King's 
and  Annapolis  cos.  The  struggle  then  went 
on  for  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  that  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1763.  Nova  Scotia  joined  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  1867. 

Hora'tfans,  schismatlcal  sect  which  origi- 
nated in  the  third  century,  so  called  from  their 
founder,  Novation,  a  priest  at  Rome,  who  held 
that  persons  who  hod  committed  the  more 
grievous  sins,  and  especially  those  who  had 
denied  tbeir  faith  during  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, ought  not  to  be  received  again  mto  the 
Church.  In  251  bis  partisans  set  him  up  aa 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  Pope  Cor- 
nelius. The  sect  survived  its  founder  about 
three  centuries. 

Nova'tion,  law  term  from  the  Roman  civil 
law,  signifying  the  creation  of  a  new  debt  or 
contract  in  substitution  for  an  old  one.  To  a 
novation  there  are  three  parties.  It  takes 
place  when  A  owes  B,  and  C  owes  A,  and  A 
transfers  to  B  in  payment  of  his  debt  Cs  debt 
to  him,  A.  The  efi'ect  of  this  is  that  A  is  no 
longer  the  debtor  of  B  nor  the  creditor  of  C; 
ana  B  is  no  lon^r  the  creditor  of  A,  but  has 
become  the  creditor  of  C;  and  C  is  no  longer 
the  debtor  of  A,  but  has  beoome  the  debtor 
of  B.  The  original  liabilities  must  be  extin- 
guished by  the  novation,  and  their  discliarge  is 
a  sufilcient  consideration  for  the  new  liabili- 
ties.   The  transaction  may  be  oral  only. 

No'ra  Zcm'bla,  two  large  islands  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait,  forming  an  enormous  cres- 
cent in  the  Arctic  and  separating  the  Sea  of 
Barents  from  Kara  Sea,  N,  of  NE.  Russia  ftnd 
NW.  Siberia;  belonging  to  Russia;  area,  34,600 
sq.  m. ;  uninhabited,  out  visited  during  the 
summer  by  whalers  and  hunters  of  bears  and 
reindeer. 
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the  term  romance  being  applied  to  narratives 
of  a  more  or  lees  fantastic  character.  Such 
narratives  are  found  in  manj  earli^  and  remote 
literatures;  there  are  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Egyptioii  novels.  In  Roman  literature,  the 
"  Golden  Abb  "  of  Apuleius  is  the  only  survival 
of  a  form  of  story  that  was  very  common,  and 
the  "  Satiricon "  of  Petronius  gires  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  corruption  of  imperial  Rome. 
The  modem  novel,  however,  arose  from  the 
collections  of  etories  that  appeared  in  Italy  in 
the  fourteenth  century,"  the  best  of  which  ie 
the  "Decameron"  of  Boccaccio  (1363),  a  col- 
lection of  100  tales  from  various  sources.  An- 
other source  of  the  modem  novel  is  found  in 
the  Spanish  romances,  as  well  as  in  the  real- 
istic picaresque  (from  "  picaro,"  a  scamp), 
novels.  The  extravagant  romances,  such  as 
the  "  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  expres|ied  the  most  se- 
rious ideaU  of  the  Spaniards;  but  the  pica- 
resque novels — the  most  famous  of  which  was 
"  Guzmin  de  Alfarache,"  by  Mateo  Aleman — 
by  the  representation  of  evil  deeds  and  ridicu- 
lous adventures  of  unmoral  heroes  of  low 
birth,  became  not  merely  rivals,  but  criticlBma 
of  the  ideal  romances,  which  finally  received 
their  death  blow  by  "Don  Quiiote"  (1605-15). 
France  then  took  up  the  fading  romance  of 
Spain,  and  French  fiction  produced  a  host  of 
heroic  and  pastoral  novels  of  ponderous  size 
and  infiated  incident.  But  the  realistic  novel 
also  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  Le  Sage's  "  Gil 
Bias "  shows  its  dependence  upon  its  Spanish 
prototypes.  In  England  the  Spanish  romances 
were  most  popular,  and  the  picaresque  novels 
inspired  crude  imitations  in  T.  Nash's  "  Jack 
Wilton  "  and  in  "  The  English  Rogue  "  ( 1665- 
71).  The  most  important  forerunners  of  the 
English  novel  were  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Trav- 
els and  De  Foe's  "Hobineon  Crusoe."  Rich- 
ardson, in  his  "  Pamela,"  "  Clarissa  Harlowe," 
and  "  Sir  Charles  Graudison,"  indicated  the 
importance  of  the  citizen  as  contrasted  with 
the  noble,  and  preached  virtue — prosily  it 
seems  to  us,  but  eloquently  it  seemed  to  his 
readers.  Fielding,  wearied  by  Richardson's  in- 
artistic praise  of  virtue,  described  people  as  he 
saw  them,  not  as  moralists  might  wish  them 
to  be.  Uis  "  Joseph  Andrews "  is  almost  a 
caricature  of  "  Pamela."  "  Tom  Jones,"  his 
greatest  work,  shows  the  Spanish  Influence,  and 
this  may  also  be  distinguished  in  the  novels  of 
Smollett.  In  Sterne  there  is  a  combination  of 
humor  and  pathos,  delicate  psycholo^cal  study, 
and  total  disregard  of  incident.  In  Goldsmith's 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  there  is  the  graceful  op- 
timism, the  exquisite  form,  of  the  best  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Horace  Walpole's 
"  Castle  of  Otranto  "  (1786)  and  Mrs.  Rodcliffe's 
"MysterieB  of  Udolpho"  (1794)  introduced  a 
gloomier  form  of  romance.  In  France,  Rous- 
seau's "Nouvelle  HSIolee "  (1781)  opened  a 
larger  study  of  the  world,  but  its  revolutionary 
spirit  was  replaced,  in  England,  by  the  amusing 
pictures  of  life  by  Miss  Bumey,  tales  by  Jane 
Austen,  and  unimpeachable  morality  taught  by 
Miss  Eidgeworth.  Scott  made  over  not  only 
the  art  of  novel  writing,  but  that  of  writing 
history.  In  France  we  see  his  influence  in 
Dumas  and  Hugo.  Dickens  studied  social 
abuses,  and  often  hid  direct  practical  teaching 


under  a  mask   of  raillery.    Thackeray  drew 
pictures   of   the   new   polite   society,   and   his 

acute    observations   and    gentle    ridicule    were 
miscalled  cynicism.     Bulwer  combined  i 


made  a  profound  study,  half  romantic  and  half 
real,  of  the  motley  society  he  saw  about  him. 
George  Sand  used  the  novel  to  assert  the  rights 
of  women,  and  brought  the  country  people  into 
fiction. 

J.  F.  Cooper  in  the  V.  S.,  inspired  by  Scott, 
had  drawn  romantic  pictures  of  the  red  Indian. 
Hawthorne,  with  far  more  literary  art  and  a 
subtler  ima^natlon,  described  New  England  life 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  and  also  Ital^ 
in  "  The  Marble  Faun."  All  his  pages  were  lit 
by  the  last  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the 
most  beautiful  rays  of  romanticism,  now  ap- 
proaching its  end.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  with  its  vivid  drawing  of  the 
wrongs  of  slavery,  is  perhaps  more  noteworthy 
as  a  campaign  document  than  as  a  work  of  art. 
Zola,  the  most  important  of  later  French  novel- 
ists, advocated  the  extreme  realism,  and  the 
reaction  against  the  extravagances  of  roman- 
ticism has  been  aided  by  the  work  of  the  Rus- 
sians, Turgeniefl  and  Tolstoy. 

No7eml)eT  (originally  the  ninth  month  of 
the  Roman  year),  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
year,  containing  thirty  days. 

Novgorod  (Q6v'gC-r6d),  or  Novgorod  Velfki] 
(vfi'le-k6),  "the  great,"  capital  of  government 
of  Novgorod,  European  Russia;  on  the  Volk- 
hov, near  Lake  Ilmen;  110  m.  8SE.  of  St. 
Petersburg!  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
largest  and  most  important  town  in  N.  Eu- 
rope; made  tbe  capital  of  the  Russian  mon- 
archy, 802;  founded  in  that  year  by  Rurik,  on 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  which  event  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  in  the  city, 
which  otherwise  is  rather  poorly  built;  now 
entirely  dependent  for  its  trade  on  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Archangelsk.    Pop.  ( 1900)  26,072. 

Hov'lce,  candidate  for  admission  into  a  re- 
ligious order  who  has  not  yet  taken  the  vows, 
but  is  passing  through  a  period  of  probation. 
Novices' must  have  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, else  the  vows  taken  by  them  afterwards 
are  invalid.  No  married  person  can  be  admit- 
ted except  by  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
Children  whose  labor  la  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  parents  are  inadmissible,  as  well 
aa  widows  and  widowers  whose  children  are 
dependent  on  them.  The  period  of  probation, 
called  the  novitiate  or  novicestaip,  must  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  least  a 
year.  The  reformatory  regulations  published 
by  Pius  IX  makes  a  novitiate  of  two  yeara 
obligatory  in  almost  all  religions  orders. 

NoVikoT,  Hikolai  Ivanovidi,  1744-1916; 
Russian  writer;  b.  Moscow;  served  in  the 
imperial  guard  at  St.  Petersburg;  edited  the 
Moscow  Oaeette;  founded  the  first  circulating 
library  in  Russia;  published  the  "Old  Russian 
Library,"  a  most  valuable  collection  of  his- 
torical documents,  "  Russian  Biogtaphiea,"  and 
"  History  of  the  Jesuits." 
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Bovl  tlgure  (nO'T6  IS-gfi'rt),  town  in  prov- 
ince of  AlesBandria,  Italj;  on  the  N.  slopes  of 
the  Apennines,  at  the  head  of  b  wide  and  fruit- 
ful pWn;  formerly  strongly  fortlDed,  having 
four  gates  with  drawbridges;  contains  public 
library,  museum,  academies  of  literature  and 
art,  valuable  private  picture  gallery,  and  silk 
factories.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Attila;  in  889  it  is  spoken  of  as  Corte  Nova, 
or  Castrd  Novo,  and  from  that  time  till  1447, 
when  it  gave  itself  to  Genoa,  it  maintained  a 
semi-independence ;  gave  its  name  to  the  battle 
of  August  15,  1788,  between  the  French  and 
Bussians,  in  which  the  French  generaJ,  Joubert, 
lost  his  life.    Pop.   (1900)   13,006. 

Ko'Tiim  (VKanmn,  name  given  by  Francis 
Bacon  to  bis  great  work  treating  of  the  proper 
mode  of  studying  nature  in  order  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  man  over  the  inanimate  world. 
Bacon's  great  aim  was  to  recall  the  minds  of 
men  from  what  he  deemed  the  vain  and  useless 
epoculations  of  the  ancient  philoBOphers  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  practical  and  useful.  In  order 
to  present  the  different  points  of  his  subject 
in  a  manner  at  once  comprehenaive  and  strik- 
ing, he  has  given  them  in  the  form  of  aphor- 
isms. In  the  second  aphorism  of  his  first  nook 
he  tells  UB  that  as  the  naked  hand  is  often  un- 
able to  perform  its  proper  work  without  the 
aid  of  an  instrument,  so  the  human  intellect, 
left  to  itself,  is  comparatively  inefficient,  and 
needs  the  help  of  instruments  no  less  than  the 
band.  To  supply  thia  need  he  composed  hiH 
great  work  (published  in  1620},  comprising  the 
ripe  and  rich  results  of  a  life  of  study.  In 
our  judgment,  says  Macaulay,  "  Bacon's  great- 
est performance  is  the  first  book  of  the 
Sopum  Organum.  All  the  peculiarities  of  his 
extraordinary  mind  are  found  there  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Many  of  the  aphoriams, 
but  partieuhirly  those  in  which  he  (fives  eiam- 
piee  of  the  influence  of  the  idola,  show  a 
nicety  of  observation  that  has  never  been  aur- 

Hoyea,  John  Evmpbrer,  18U-86;  American 
religious  leader;  b.  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  studied 
law ;  later  divinity  at  Andover  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  licensed  to  preach;  founded,  1838,  a 
community  of  Perfectionists  near  Putney,  Vt.; 
removed,  1847,  to  Lenox,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  be  established  the  Oneida  community; 
later  established  another  branch  at  WalUng- 
ford.  Conn.;  wrote  various  works  sustaining 
his  views. 

H  Says.    Bee  Becquebbl  Rays. 

Hn,  or  Nun,  Egyptian  deity,  representing 
the  primeval  celestial  ocean  on  which  Ra,  the 
sun  god,  sails;  called  "the  oldest  of  the 
gods";  regarded  as  the  father  of  Ra  and  of 
the  g<^  in  general,  beino  the  author  of  crea- 
tion and  the  source  of  aJl  things-  The  corre- 
sponding female  principle  was  Nu-t  or  Nuo-t, 
and  together  they  appear  to  have  signified  the 
male  and  female  pereoniflcati™  "*  **"■  ""+"= 
of  the  Nile  inundations.  . 

Hu'bia,  large  region  in  NE.  Africa,  forming 
a  part  of  Anglo-^yptian  Sudan;  bounded  N. 
by  Egypt,  ETby  the  Red  Sea,  S.  by  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Sudan  proper,  and  W.  by  the  Libyan  Des- 
ert and  the  waste  S.  of  it;  area  about  350.000 
sq.  m.;  country  excessively  dry,  and  not  im- 
healthful;  apiculture  and  stock  raising,  the 
main  occupations  of  the  people,  are  confined  to 
the  extreme  S.,  a  few  oases,  and  to  a  narrow 
fringe  along  the  Nile.  The  most  arid  and  deso- 
late part  is  the  Nubian  waste  in  the  N.,  which 
would  be  impassable  were  it  not  for  a  few 
oases  and  wells.  Extreme  5.  is  watered  by 
streams  from  the  Abyssinian  highlands.     The 

Eeople  are  a  mixture  of  Semitic,  Hamitic,  and 
'egro  elements,  speatcing  dialects  of  the  Nuba 
language,  as  well  as  Arabic,  and  fanatically 
Mohammedan  in  their  religious  faith;  they 
number  abt.  400,000.  Nubia  was  conquered  by 
Egypt,  1821 ;  was  mostly  under  Mahdist  rule, 
1882-08,  when  it  was  reconquered.  See  Don- 
OOLA. 

Kueva  Caceres  (nw&'vH.  k&'thB-res),  formerly 
Nada,  capital  of  province  of  Ambos  Camarinea, 
LuEon,  P.  I.;  on  Naga  River,  146  m.  WNW.  of 
Manila;  head  of  navigation  for  vessels  of  300 
tons;  well  built;  has  fine  roads,  cathedral. 
Episcopal  palace,  seminary,  and  normal  school. 
Pop.   (1903)    10,203. 

Huevitas  (nwB-vf'tSs) ,  town  in  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe Province,  Cuba;  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  N.  coast,  60  sq.  m.  in  area,  which;  however, 
is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  trade  winds,  and 
aont^na  dangerous  reefs;  town  supposed  to  be 
the  place  where  Columbus  first  landed  on  the 
island;  is  the  port  of  Fderto  Principe,  capital 
of  the  province,  with  which  it  is  connect^  by 
rail.    Pop.  (1808)  4,228. 

Huevs  Leon  (nwa'v6  la-On'),  inland  state 
of  Mexico;  Irordering  on  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas, 
and  San  Luis  Potosi;  area,  23,692  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1900)  327,937;  capital,  Monterey;  traversed  by 
several  branches  of  the  Sierre  Madre;  has  ex- 
tensive fertile  valleys,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  sulphur,  and  salt ;  chief  productions, 
maize,  sugar  cane,  beans,  wheat,  and  barley. 

Huitance  (nQ'sfinz),  anything  that  works 
hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage.  Nuisance  can 
best  he  considered  with  reference  to  the  two 
classes  of  public  or  common  nuisances  and  pri- 
vate nuisances.  The  former,  says  Biackstone, 
are  those  which  affect  the  public,  and  are  an 
annoyance  to  the  king's  subjects.  Private 
nuisance  is  anytliing  done  to  the  hurt  or  an- 
noyance of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments of  anotlier,  as  when  one  projects  the 
eaves  of  his  own  building  over  the  roof  of  that 
of  his  neighbor;  or  it  may  affect  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  as  when  one  plows  up  the  road 
in  which  a  neighbor  has  a  right  of  way  across 
another's  lanif  Nuisance  is  not  committed 
with  force,  either  actual  or  implied;  and  the 
injury  it  does  arises  rather  from  misuse  of 
one's  own  than  from  abuse  of  another's  right. 
Public  nuisances  are  all  those  acts  put  forth 
by  man  which  tend  to  create  evil  consequences 
to  the  community  ftt  large,  and  are  of  suflicicnt 
magnitude  to  require  the  inteijiosition  of  the 
courts.  All  acts  therefore  which  imperil  the 
public  safety  or  health,  or  disturb  the  public 
convenience,  -are  indictable  as  common  nui- 
sances.    Such  acts  are  the  Iweping  of  jpm- 
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powder  in  milla  or  maea^nes  in  a  duigerotiB 
manner,  near  the  dwellings  of  citizeni  or  near 
a  public  highwar,  or  carrying  on  offeiuiTa 
trades  in  populous  places.  All  injuriea  to  tha 
highway  nbicb  render  it  less  commodiouB  to 
the  public  are  nuisances  at  common  law. 
Cuning  and  awearin^  in  public,  or  other  dis- 
orderly conduct,  is  indictable  mm  a  nuisance. 
The  remedies  for  nuisances  vary  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  injury.  For  the  private  wrong 
there  is  a  private  remedy  by  civil  suit,  and  for 
the  public  wrong  a  public  remedy  by  indict- 
ment. He  whose  rights  are  prejudiced  by  a 
private  nuisance  may  remove  it  by  destroying, 
if  need  be,  the  cause  of  — ' 


Hunifict'tlon,  in  IT.  S.  political  history,  the 
refuBal  of  a  state  to  permit  an  act  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  to  be  executed  within  its  limits. 
The  right  of  each  state  to  construe  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  itself  was  asserted  in  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  170S  and  1799,  and  by 
Virginia  near  the  close  of  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adamsi  In  1832  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  doctrine  practical  effect 
in  S.  Carolina  by  an  ordinance  adopted  by  a 
convention  chosen  for  the  purpose,  declaring 
the  tariff  acts  of  Congress  null  and  void,  for- 
bidding the  collection  ot  duties  within  the 
state,  and  declaring  that  she  would  forthwith 
proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government  if 
the  general  government  should  resort  to  any 
-  acts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  or  the 
coercion  of  the  state.  This  movement  wss 
met  by  a  proclamation  of  Pres.  Jackson,  .' 
U'hich  he  declared  that  "  the  power  to  annul 
law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  an  ind 
vidual  state,  is  incompatible  with  -the  existence 
of  the  Union,  .  .  .  and  destructive  of  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed,"  and  pledged 
himself  at  all  events  to  execute  the  laws. 
Troops  were  sent  to  Charleston  harbor  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  threatening  controverey  was 
for  the  time  allayed  by  the  compromise  of 
Henry  Clay.  The  attempt  of  the  several  South- 
ern states,  18S1,  to  secede  was  founded  on  the 
assumed  right  of  nullification,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  a  terrible  war  that  the  ques- 
tion was  authoritatively  and  finally  settled. 

Nnman'tia,  ancient  city  of  Spain;  capital  of 
the  Celtiberian  Arevaci;  on  the  Douro,  near 
the  present  Soria,  Old  Castile;  became  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  heroic  valor  with 
wliich  it  defended  its  independence  against  the 
Romans.  Of  its  population,  8,000  men  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  with  this  force 
it  five  times  fought  successfully  (153-37).  In 
134,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Younger, 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Nu- 
mantia  for  fifteen  months.  When  Scipio  en- 
tered the  city  he  found  no  one  to  oppose  him. 
Those  whom  pla^e  and  famine  and  the  ar- 
rows of  the  besiegers  had  spared  bad  fallen 
on  their  own  swords.  He  felt  that  be  himself 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  in  bis  fury  he 
leveled  the  vacant  houses  with  the  ground. 

Nu'ma  Pompil'ius,  in  the  mythical  history 
of  Rome,  the  successor  of  Romulus;  reign  said 
to  have  lasted  715-672  B.C.;  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  sort  of  golden  age  of  peace  and 
prosperity.     All  the  eccleriaatical  institutions 


wUdi  formed  the  basis  of  the  religious  cere- 
monial of  the  Bomaus  were  ascribed  to  him, 
and  he  is  also  said  to  have  Improved  the  socIaI 
and  political  institutions  of  Rome. 

Nnm'bera,  Book  of,  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  so  called  because  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  second  census  of  the  Hebrews, 
made  at  Sinai  in  the  second  month  ot  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Exodus  (oh.  1) ;  it  also  eon- 
tains  (ch.  xivi)  an  account  of  a  third  census, 
thirty-eight  years  later.  Its  contents  treat 
largely  of  the  history  of  the  tribes  in  the  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  and  in  it  are  also 
portions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Hn'merala.  See  Notatioit  (in  mathemat- 
ics). 

Nnmid'ia,  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Afri- 
ca which  extended  between  Mauritania  in  the 
W.  and  Africa  Propria,  the  ancient  territotr 
of  Carthage,  in  the  E.,  corresponding  nearly  to 
the  modem  Algeria;  was  inhabited  by  the  same 
race  of  pecmle  as  Mauritania,  the  Moors,  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Berbeia,  and  divided 
Mtween  many  different  tribes.  By  the  help  of 
the  Romans,  Massinissa  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  tribes  and  establishing  an  empire,  sev«2 
of  whose  rulers  became  famons  in  Roman  his- 
tory, as,  for  instance,  Jugurtha  and  Juba.    In 

j*l^"  N?""^"  ""  inade  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  Romans  fomied  several  colonies  here 
of  which  Hippo  Regius  was  the  most  notice- 

fl.5^?^'^  ^^'"''y  °^  g»IIia»ceouB  birds  typi- 
fled  by  the  well-known  guinea  fowU  The  ™- 
eral  form  is  familiar  to  all,  and  in  this  resBect 
all  the  species  of  the  family  agree,  the  body 
hemg  squat,  with  the  bead  small  and  the  neck 
comparatively  long,  but  not  as  much  so  as  in 
the  turkeys;  the  head  is  always  more  or  less 
wattled  and  naked;  the  bill  moderate;  the  nos- 
trils large,  oval,  and  partly  covered  by  a  mem- 
tarsi  moderately  long;  the  hind  toe 
""•-J-   the   tail   depressed   or   bent 


a  little  elevated 
downward, 

Humlsmat'lcg,  science  of  coins  and  medals, 
and  the  study  of  history  as  illustmted  by  their 
images  and  superscriptions.  Acoin  is  a  piece 
of  metal  bearing  an  Impressed  device,  and  de- 
sicned  for  circulation  as  money.  A  medal  is 
a  large  piece  of  metal  struck  with  one  or  more 
dies,  intended  to  commemorate  some  event.  A 
medallion  is  now  generally  considered  synony- 
mous with  a  medal.  A  token  is-  a  small  medal, 
issued  by  private  individuals.  The  obverse  of 
a  coin  or  other  piece  is  that  side  which  bears 
the  portrait  or  principal  design.  The  other 
side  )s  the  reverse.  Proofs  are  coins  or  medals 
struck  from  the  original  die,  as  distinguished 
from  specimens  struck  with  dies  which  have 
been  reproduced  by  pressure  from  the  original 
dies.  Pattern  or  mint  pieces  are  coins  stmek 
in  any  mint  end  proposed  for  adoption  in  the 
coinage  of  a  country,  but  not  adopted  in  tJte 
year  of  their  first  manufacture,  'nie  field  on 
a  coin  or  medal  is  the  open  space  not  occupied 
by  a  device  or  inscription.  The  exergue  is  va- 
rioualy  understood  as  the  open  space  outeide 
the  figure  and  inscriptions,  or  as  the  portion 
of  that  space  below  the  main  device,  and  dis- 
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tinctljr  wparftted  from  it.  Strictly  the  ex- 
ergue belonga  only  to  the  rererse  of  n  coin,  but 
in  the  U.  6.  this  distinction  is  not  preserved. 
The  I^end  is  any  inscription  other  than  the 
name  of  the  monarch  or  personage  represented 


on  the  coin  or  medal.  The  inscription  includes 
any  legend,  names,  titles,  etc.  A  mint  mark 
on  a  coin  is  the  private  mark  placed  on  it  by 
the  mint  to  indicate  genuineness,  or  the  place 
of  coinage,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 

It  hsB  been   usual  to  divide   coins  for  pur- 
poses  of   study   into   three   classes:       (1)    Ar»- 


eienl,  from  their  earliest  existence  in  the  sev- 
enth century  B.C.  to  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Augustutus  (478  a.d.)  ;  (2)  Medi<tval,  from 
this  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  (3)  Modem,  from  about  1600  to  tne 
present  time.  The  oldest  coin  extant  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  gold  stater  of  the   Ionian  city  of 


■TSSBUM  QOLD    Dabic 


Miletus,  notv  in  the  British  Museum,  of  about 
800  B.C.;  but  by  some  authorities  the  gold 
coins  found  in  the  ruins  of  Sardis  are  believed 
to  antedate  the  Ionian  specimen.  The  Persian 
stater  or  daric  was  also  coined  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  Roman  family  or  consular  coin- 
age and  the  imperial  coinage  form  superb  sc' 

Pio.  4. — Bu-TEB  Com  or  JEionf\.    Fibbt  Pbbiod. 

rles,  preserving  many  portraits  and  valuable 
recoids.  Another  series  is  that  called  the  im- 
perial Greek,  issued  by  Greek  cities  subjected 
to  Home.  The  Roman  colonial  coins  also  form 
a  distinct  class,  generally  marked  by  the  ab- 
breviation eol,  tor  colonio. 
In  the  S.  empire  the  coinage  became  very 
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rude,  and  in  mediieval  times  the  coins  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  nere  little  better  than  the 
earliest  form  of  Ionian  coinage.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  there  is  no  certain^  of 
the  existence  of  any  genuine  Chinese  coins 
older  than  247  B.o.    The  earliest  certain  Biudu 
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coins  are  of  about  100  b.o.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  coin  of  their  o\Tn  until  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, when  Simon  issued  the  shekel  and  the 
half  shekel.  The  Arabic  series  begins  with  the 
successors  of  Mohammed  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  issue  of  meda.ls  was  a  very  earh* 
custom.    The  Roman  series  of  medab  or  medal- 
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very  extensive  in  gold,  silver,  brass 
or  copper.  The  French  series  begins  with 
Louis  XI,  and  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
in  the  world.  The  English  series  begins  under 
Henry  VIII,  but  the  medals  have  not  high 
rank  as  works  of  art.  The  Italian  and  Ger- 
man medals  of  modern  date  are  very  Sue;  the 
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mediaeval  are  bold  in  design,  but  rude  in  exe- 
cution. One  of  th^  earliest  U.  S.  medals  is 
that  presented  to  Gen.  Jo!in  Armstrong  for  his 
successful  attack  on  the  Indians  at  Kittan- 
ning,  1760. 

Hun,  B  word  of  unknown  origin,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  Coptic  word  sig- 
nifying "  pure,"  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  a  female  who  retires  from  the  world. 


quired  by  the  discipline  of  her  convent,  and 
consecrates  herself  to  a  life  of  religieua  devo- 
tion.   Nearly  all  the  masculine  orders  or  roles 
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had  eorreflpoDding  feminine  institiitioiis,  while 
there  were  also  numeroiu  iadepeDdent  ordens 
of  aunB.  At  present  the  numoer  of  nuns  is 
largely  in  excesa  of  that  of  monks.  The  first 
nuimeiy  ii  said  to  have  been  that  founded 
*  sister  of  St.  Anthony,  about  270  a.d.  ;  a 
the  Brst  in  England  was  founded  at  Folkstone 
by  Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  in  630. 

Him.    Bee  Nc 

Rnndo  tnOn'shl-O).    See  Legate. 


nnfiw  VeU  (va'U),  Blasco,  abt.  U90-1546i 
first   viceroy   of   Peru ;    b.   Avila,    Spain ;    ap- 

Kinted,  1543,  with  apecial  orders  to  enforce 
V  for  abolition  of  Indian  slavery;  encoun- 
tered op^BitioQ  of  colontats;  complicated  re- 
volt by  imprisoning  predecessor.  Gov,  Vaea  de 
Castro,  and  liilling  Carbajul;  deposed  and  ar- 
rested by  tlie  audiencia;  escaped;  organized i — 


Ho'nivak,  IT.  8.  iaUnd  in  Bering  Sea;  off 
Cape  Vancouver;  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  Etolin  Straits,  about  40  m.  wide ;  is  an  ir- 
r«^lar  quadrilateral,  about  50  m.  long  by  30 
broad,  and  contains  about  1,200  aq.  m. ;  unex- 
plored, but  known  to  be  lightly  wooded  in 
sheltered  places  and  to  coatain  many  high 
hilts;  inhabited  by  Innuits,  very  degraded,  and 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  ivory  carvings 
•nd  of  their  skin  canoes. 


Nnieddin  Hahmnd  (nOr-ed-d^'  mBh-mOd'), 
or  M«lek-Bl-Adel  (mal'ek-lll-rdel}.  "juat 
prince,"  1117-74;  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Syria 
and  Egypt;  b.  Damascus;  aucceeded  hia  father, 
Zienghi,  in  ^ria,  1145,  and  made  Aleppo  his 
capital;  expelled  the  Christiana  from  Edeasa; 
invaded  Antioch  and  defeated  and  slew  Prince 
Raymond;  and  conquered  all  N.  Syria.  In 
1156  he  entered  Damaacus  and  made  it  his 
capital;  1150  defeated  and  captured  Reginald 
de  ChBtillon,  Prince  of  Antioch;  afterwards 
conquered  Egypt;  received  from  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  the  title  of  sultnn  and  the  direct  in- 
vestiture of  Syria  and  E(,i-pt. 

Htl't«mb«Ig  (Qerman,  Kf^BNBERo),  city  in 
middle  Franconia,  Bavaria;  on  both  banks  of 
the  Pegnitz,  here  crossed  by  seven  bridges;  05 
m.  NW.  of  Munich ;  ia  [ich  in  medieeval  mon- 
umenta,  which  show  that  ita  ancient  Iwast  of 
being  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  literary 
center  of  Germany  was  not  vainglorious.  Of 
remarkable  buildings,  the  most  striking  is  tlie 
Church  of  St.  Sebald,  a  Gothic  structure,  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  Albrecht  DUrer,  and 
containing  the  famous  tomb  of  St.  Sebald,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  by  Peter  Vischer,  who,  with  his 
five  sons,  worked  on  it  for  nearly  thirtp«n 
years.  The  townhall,  the  largest  building  of 
ita  kind  in  Germany,  with  subterranean  dun- 
geons and  torture  chambers ;  the  castle,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  are  also  interest- 
ing edifices.  The  Albrecht  Dflrer  Plntu  onn- 
bwis  •  statue  of  the  great  artist,  erected  1840. 
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The  principal  manufactures  of  Nuremberg  are 
carvings  in  wood,  bone,  and  metals;  children's 
toys  and  dolls,  lead  pencils,  chemicals  and  ul- 
tramarine, looking  .  glaaaes,  watches,  carriages, 
and  machinery.  Nuremberg,  once  tjia  wealthi- 
est and  most  important  of  the  free  imperial 
citlea  of  Germany,  waa  among  the  earliest  to 
accept  Protestantism,  and  was  the  seat  of  im- 
portant diets  during  the  Reformation.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  rellRious  peace  of  1532,  which 
granted  temporary  liberty  of  worship  to  Prot- 
pstunts  in  order  to  secure  united  action  against 
the  Turkish  invaders.  Ita  fortificntiona,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  wall  and  a  moat,  were  de- 
molished during  the  occupation  by  the  Prua- 
aiana,  166Q,  and  have  been  tranafonned  into 
promenades.    Pop.   (1910)   332,661. 

Murs'eiy,  in  horticulture,  an  estahlishinent 
for  the  rearing  of  plants;  in  the  U.  S,,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  term 
to  those  areas  devotfd  to  the  growing  of  woody 
plants  alone,  like  trees  and  ahrubs,  while  the 
propagation  of  herbaceous-  plants  is  referred  to 
lloriculture.  The  peculiarity  of  nurseries  in 
the  U.  S.  as  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
countries  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  fruit- 
tree  plants  which  are  propagated,  a  drcum- 
stance  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  fruit- 
growing ia  the  chief  horticultural  pur^^iiit  of 
tlie  republic.  The  nursery  interest  may  he  di- 
vided into  two  categories  with  respect  to  the  " 
use  and  economy  of  the  land — the  growing  of 
fruit  trees  and  planta  and  the  growing  of  or- 
namentals. The  market  value  of  fruit  stoclu 
is  measured  by  their  age  and  size  combined, 
and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  they  be  grown 
on  unworn  land  in  order  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible growth  may  be  attained  in  a  given  time. 
It  is  almost  a  universal  practice  to  grow  only 
one  crop  of  fruit  trees  on  the  land.  Nursery 
lands  are  therefore  largely  rented  for  a  term 
of  four  or  five  years,  after  which  farm  crops 
are  raised  on  the  aoil.  Ornamental  stocks  are 
valued  according  to  their  size  alone,  and  these 
can  be  satisfactorily  grown  on  land  already 
used  for  nursery  crops. 

Fruit  trees  are  grown  from  seeds,  and  the 
seedlings  are  budded  or  grafted  with  whatever 
varieties  of  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  allied, 
species  the  nurseryman  may  desire.  Ordina- 
rily, the  growing  of  seedlings  ia  a  separata 
business  from  the  propagating  and  growing 
of  named  varieties.  The  seedlings  of  plums, 
pears,  quinces,  and  generally  of  cherries,  are 
mostly  grown  in  France,  where  labor  and  seeds 
are  cheap  and  the  climate  Is  adapted  to  the 
work.  These  seedlings  are  exported  to  the 
U.  8.  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth 
and  are  planted  in  nursery  rows.  The  foflowiag 
summer  (that  is,  the  second  season  from  the 
seed)  these  seedlings  are  budded  to  the  various 
named  varieties.  These  buda  do  not  grow  until 
tiie  following  spring,  at  least  not  in  the  North; 
so  that  when  the  bud,  which  ia  to  make  the  body 
and  top  of  the  tree,  begins  to  grow,  the  root  ia 
two  years  old.  The  treea  are  ready  for  sale 
]*ben  the  hud  or  top  ia  two  or  three  years  old. 
Apples  are  now  mostly  grown  on  seedlings 
raised  in  the  rich  aoil  of  the  Western  atat^. 
These  seedlinga  are  dug  and  shipped  in  the  (all 
of  the  first  year.    Pea«hes  Rre  budded  ia  Ute 
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August  or  September  (in  the  Korth)  of  the  first 
year,  and  the  trees  are  ready  for  sale  at  the 
close  o(  the  following  year.  Ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  are  multiplied  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  are  budded  or  grafted,  and  many  are  in- 
creased direcily  by  seeds,  cuttinKs,  or  layers. 
Grapes  are  almost  wholly  grown  from  cuttings 
of  the  mature  wood,  aa  are  also  curranta  and 
gooseberries!.  Raspberries  and  blackberrieB  are 
multiplied  both  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
roots  and  by  Buckers  which  spring  from  near 
the  base  of  the  plant;  but  the  blackcap  rasp- 
berries are  usually  propagated  by  bending  over 
the  growing  shoots  or  canes  and  allowing  the 
tip  to  root  in  the  soil,  after  the  manner  of  a 
layer.    See  GBEENKOueB. 

Ndik  Shark,  large  shiirk  (SomnicwiM  vUero- 
eephaliu)  found  in  Arctic  or  cold  N.  waters; 
of  robust  form ;  attains  a  length  of  from  12  to 
20  ft.,  but  has  very  small  teeth  and  is  slug- 
gish in  its  motions.  This  mime  is  also  appliM 
to  a  smaller  and  more  slender  shark  [Qingly- 
mostoma  cirrala),  occurring  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  adjacent  waters. 

nut,  Egyptian  deity,  wife  of  Seb  (or  Qeb) 
and  mother  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Nepthys,  and  8et- 
Typhon;  was  the  personification  of  the  heav- 
ens; is  represented  as  a  woman  standing  like  a 
quadruped  on  her  hands  and  feet,  while  her 
body  symbolized  the  heavena  in  which  the 
atara  appear;  also  represented  by  the  figure  of 
a  cow.  Nut  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Nu-t. 
See  Nu. 

Ifnt,  in  botany,  a  one-celled  fruit  contain- 
ing, when  mature,  only  one  seed  and  envel- 
oped by  a  pericarp  of  a  hard,  woody,  or  leath- 
ery texture,  rarely  opening  spontaneously  when 
ripe.  Among  the  best-known  and  moat  valu- 
able nuts  are  the  hazel  nut,  Brazil  nut,  wal- 
nut, chestnut,  cocoanut,  pecan,  almond,  hick- 
ory nut,  butternut.  In  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  chestnuts  are  much  uaed  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  Almonds  are  largely  exported 
from  S.  France,  and  in  Italy  are  commercially 
the  moat  important  nut.  The  manufacture  of 
oil  from  nuta  is  a  large  industry,  especially  in 
France.  In  1911  U.  S.  imported  over  914,000,- 
000  worth  of  nuts. 

Nnta'tion,  in  astronomy,  a  small  periodic 
gyratory  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis,  by  which,  if  it  existed  indepen- 
dent of  the  motion  in  precesaion,  the  pole  of 
the  earth  would  describe  in  the  heavens  a 
minute  ellipse.  This  ellipse,  would  cover  a 
apace  by  its  longer  axis  of  IS, 5"  and  by  ita 
shorter  of  13.7",  the  longer  axis  being  directed 
toward  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  The  nutation 
period  is  a  little  less  than  nineteen  years 
(1S.6),  and  corresponds  to  that  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon's  nodes,-  with  which  it  is  di- 
rectly connected.  The  effect  of  the  nutation 
on  the  position  of  the  stars  is  combined  with 
that  from  precesaion,  and  both  are  due  to  the 
same  agency. 

Nnt'craclcer,  bird  of  the  crow  family,  so 
called  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  cracks 
the  nuts  that  form  a  part  of  its  food;  is  nearly 
related  io  the  jays;  is  a  little  over  a  foot  in 
length;  thick,  soft  plumage,  dark  brown,  with 
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rope,  feeding  on  grubs,  the  seeds  of  the  pine, 

Nvt'galls.    See  Gau^. 

Mntlutcli,  any  one  of  a  number  of  email 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  8iltida,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  genus  Silta;  have 
round,  pointed  beaks,  long  wings,  short,  rather 
square  tails;  are  active  climbers,  and  may  be 
seen  scrambling  about  trees,  often  head  down- 
ward, in  search  of  insects  and  their  %gB.    They 
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get  their  popular  name  from  a  habit  of  placing 
a  seed,  or  small  nut,  in  some  convenient  crev- 
ice, and  hacking,  or  hatching,  out  the  contents 
with  blows  of  the  beak.  The  greater  number 
of  species  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  N, 
America,  but  a  few  peculiar  genera,  which  may 
possibly  not  rightfully  belong  the  group,  are 
found  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Mad- 
agascar. 

Nnt'meg  (Mtbihtica),  kernel  of  the  seed 
of  a  tree  about  30  ft.  in  height,  closely  resem- 
bling the  orange  tree;  ...      - 
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Bmall.  Oennan  and  Englbh  Bteamen  plj  on 
the  Uke,  whooe  couta  Are  divided  between 
thoM  natione. 

n^aualuid  (ne-Be'sB-lftnd},  name  of  the  re- 
gion l^ing  on  the  S.  and  W.  of  Lake  Njaasa; 
organized,  1871,  as  the  British  Central  African 
Protectorate;  embraces  43,008  sq.  m.;  chief 
town,   Blantyre;   seat  of  government,   Zomba; 


Uvea  are  peaceful  and  indiutrioua,  and  hun- 
dreds have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  most  useful  trades,  including  printing. 
Cotton,  tea,  ooCTee,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  oats, 
etc.,  are  raised;  cotton,  coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,. 
and  beeswax  are  among  the  imports.  Exports 
and  imports  pass  through  the  Chinde  branch 
of  the  Zambesi  Delta.  There  is  steam  naviga- 
tion through  Chinde,  Zambesi,  and  Shir6  riv- 
er* and  Lake  Njassa  to  the  N.  end  of  that 
lake.  Pop.  (19081  GBT  Europeans,  SIS  Asiat- 
ics, and  abt.  047,108  natives. 

Hyaya  (nyfi'yS)  PUloa'opby,  youngest  of 
the  six  systems  of  Brahmanical  philosophy, 
founded  probably  some  time  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  by  a  man  named  Gotama,  or,  as 
he  is  often  nicknamed,  Akaha-pada.  literally, 
"  Having  his  eyes  on  his  feet.  The  system 
bears  the  Sanskrit  name  n^dyo-'that  is,  lo^c 
— because  its  imtwrtaace  is  chiefly  due  to  its 
extraordinarily  tbarough  and  acute  exposition 
of  formal  logic — an  exposition  which  has  held 
its  own,  even  until  to-day,  in  India,  and  which 
serves  as  the  basis  of  all  philosophical  studies, 
and  whose  terminology  hss  made  its  way  into 
the  younger  treatises  of  all  the  other  systems. 
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nye,  Edgar  Wilsoa,  1850-96;  American  hu- 
morist; b.  Sbirlsy,  Me.;  went  to  Wyoming  in 
youth;  admitted  to  the  bar;  gained  reputation 

as  a  humorous  writer  and   lecturer  under  the 

?aeudonym  "  Bill  Nye " ;  removed  to  New 
ork  City;  works  include  "Bill  Nye  and  the 
Boomerang,"  "  The  Forty  Liars,"  "  Baled 
Hay,"  "  Remarks." 

Nrerap  (nU'£r-3p),  Raimna,  1760-18211; 
Danish  scholar;  b.  island  of  Fttnen;  enterr<l 
the  Royal  Library  and  began  his  literary  activ- 
ity, which  continued  until  death.  His  chief 
merit  is  the  interest  he  aroused  in  Scandina- 
vian folk-literature  and  archteology.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Northern  Antiquities,  in  Copenhagen, 
IB  a  result  of  his  earnest  efforts. 

nylghau  (nll'ga).    See  Nilqhau. 

Nymphs,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
inferior  female  divinities,  presiding  over  vari- 
ous departments  of  nature.  The  CJceanids  and 
the  Nereids  were  salt-water  nymphs.  The 
naiads  were  nymphs  of  fountains  and  other 
freah  waters,  those  presiding  over  lakes  being 
also  called  limniads,  and  those  over  rivers  po- 
tamids.  The  nymphs  of  mountains  and  grot- 
toes were  called  oreads  or  orestlads;  of  forests 
and  groves,  dryads  and  hamadryads;  end  of 
vales,  glens,  and  meadows,  naphtee  and  limo- 
niads.  They  were  also  named  from  certain 
races  or  lo^lties  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated, as  Nysiads,  Dodonids.  They  were  not 
immortal,  and  often  perishef  with  the  objects 
of  their  care. 

nymwegm  (ulm'wft-gen).    See  Nimeouen. 


0,  fifteenth  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  the 
English  alphabet.  In  English  it  has  four 
sounds:    long,  as  in  note;  short,  as  in  not;  ob- 

There  are  also  some  exceptional  cases  in  which 
it  takes  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  love,  come; 
and  of  short  «,  as  in  icomen.    See  Abbbevia- 

0*,  Irish  prefix  to  proper  names,  meaning 
"son  of")  same  as  Scottish  Mao  and  English 
FlTZ. 

Oahn  (S-BliA),  one  of  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
second  in  area  and  the  most  populous;  Hono- 
lulu, the  capital,  is  on  this  island.  Pop. 
(1000)  B8,504.    See  Hawau. 

Oajaca  (wK-hB'kX).    See  Oazaca. 

Oak,  any  one  of  a  genus  (Querent)  of  trees 
of  the  family  Cvpulifera  ("cup  bearing,"  be- 
cause the  fruit  or  acorn  is  held  in  a  cup),  re- 
lated closely  to  the  chestnuts  and  beeches,  and 
somewhat  distantly  to  the  hazels,  hornbeams, 
alders,  and  birches.  There  are  about  300  spe- 
cies, nearly  all  of  which  grow  naturally  in  the 
N.  temperate  zone.  They  are  absent  from  Aus- 
tralia, Africa  (except  the  extreme  N.  portion), 
8.  America  (except  Colombia),  and  Madagas- 
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ime  trees  oi  tna 
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iBlandB  and  aoroe  neighboring  islands;  at 
tifto  uatne,  Mj/riatica  fragrant.  It  does  not 
flower  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  )'ear,  but  after 
Uiia  time  it  bean  flowen  and  Iniit  tcgethe 
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a  contjnnation  of  F.  A.  Uichanx's  work  on  th« 
same  subject. 

Hnz  Tom'ica,  important  drug  consiating  of 
the  seeds  or  beans  of  a  sidhII  tree  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Loganixieerc,  growing  in  the  coast 
districts  of  India.  The  leaves  are  roundish- 
oblong,  atalked,  smooth,  and  with  terminal 
corvmbB.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  beir;,  about 
as  large  as  a  email  orange,  with  a  brittle  shell 
and  Bereral  seeda^  lodged  in  a  white,  gelatinous 
pulp.    The  seeds  are  gray,  diik-ahaped,  a  little 

less     than     an     inch     l"     -li*»"-*ar       ar,A     aV^nt     m 

sixth  of  an  iDch  in 


eonatantlj,  and  continuea  to  do  ao  for  manj 
years.  In  order  to  insure  esrl;  fruitfulness  a 
branch  of  the  female  tre*  is  grafted  into  all 
the  young  planta  when  about  two  years  c^d. 
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very  bitter  taste  and  are  exceedingly  poison- 
ous, both  these  qualities  depending  on  the 
presence  of  the  alkaloida  strychnine  and  bru- 
cine.  Of  these,  strychnine  is  the  more  power- 
ful and  important.  It  is  a  white  powder,  al- 
most wholly  insoluble  in  water,  odorless,  but 
"'  -  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  ia  highly  poi- 
,  producing,  in  poisonous  dose,  within 
half    an    hour    after    taking    violent    tetanic 
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Sometimes  aa  much  as  three  crops  are  gath- 
ered annually.  Mace  ia  the  inside  covering  of 
the  nutmeg.  Nutm<^  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
nerve  sedaUve. 

Hnt'tall,  Thomat,  ITStt-1869)  Anglo-Amer- 
ican botanist  and  ornithologist  i  b.  Settle,  Eng- 
land; removed  to  U.  6.  in  youth;  traveled  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union;  explored  the 
Great  Lakes  and  upper  courses  of  the  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  rivers ;  crossed  to  Oregon,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California;  curator  and 
lecturer  at  the  botanic  garden  of  Harvard, 
1622-28;  returned  to  England,  1841;  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  "  The  Genera  of 
North  American  Planta,"  "  A  Journal  of  Trav- 
els into  the  Aikanaaa  Territory,"  "  A  Manual  of 
the  Omitholwy  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada," and  "  iSe  North  Americaa  Sylva,"  being 


and  stiff.  The  mind  is  unaffected.  Death  oc- 
I  withid  an  hour  or  two  or  earlier  from  a 
spasmodic  prolonged  spaam  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe. 
The  physiological  antidotes  are  bromides  and 
chloral,  and  druss  producing  motor  paralysis, 
such  aa  Calabar  bean,  hemlock,  tobacco,  nitrite 
of  amyl ;  the  ameathetic  ethers,  etc.,  are  useful 
'  1  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  apasma. 

Nyan'M,  word  fat  lakes  in  E.  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  especially  applied  to  two  great 
lakea,  the  Victoria  Ifyaiaa,  or  Ukerewa,  and 
the  JfuTutan,  or  Albert  Jiyanta.  Nyaaaa  ia 
another  form  of  the  same  word.  See  Albert 
Nyanza  and  Ntabsa. 

Nyaa'ia,  large  lake  of  inner  Africa;  about 
40  m.  long  and  fiom  16  to  34  m.  wide;  TOO  ft. 
deep  in  the  8.  and  ahallower  toward  tta  N. 
end;  area,  about  14,220  sq.  m.;  waters  run  to 
the  Zambesi  through  the  Shirt  River.  The 
shores  for  the  most  part  are  steep,  •iitinj 
amall  river*  flow  into  the  lake  on  the  W.  coast, 
but  the  water  receipts  of  the  E,  coast  an 
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E.  U.  S;  its  tough  wood  being  used  for  wagona, 

fra:ii<>a  of  rniUvay  cars,   implements   in   which 

great  strength   is  required,  and  furniture,  and 

for  Interior  woodwork.     Burr  oak    IQ.   macro- 

earpa),  occurring  E.  of  the  Rock;  Mountains, 

is  notable  for   its 

large    acorns    and 

fringed  cups.    The 

chestnut   oak    IQ. 

prtflus)    occurs  in 

the  NE.   parts   of 

the    U.    S.      Live 

oak     10.     virgini- 

Virginia  to  Texas, 
and  Mexico  near 
the  coast;  is  ever- 
green; attains  a 
height  of  eo  to 
60  ft.;  wood  very 
heavy,,  hard,  and 
toughi  largely 
used  in  wooden 
shipbuilding.  Cal- 
ifornia live  oak 
[Q,  agrifolia]  is 
a  targe,  spreading 
evergreen  tree  of 
the  ooBst  region 
of  California.  The 
tree,   ranging 
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red   oak    IQ.   rubra)  „    „ 

E.  from  the  ^eat  plains.  Laurel  oak 
{Q.  imbricaria)  is  a  close-topped  tree,  with 
prettj  foliage;  range  nearly  same  as  that 
of  the  red  oak.  The  cork  oak  (Q.  auber) 
of  the  Mediterranean  re);ion  is  of  importance 
for  the  cork  which  it  produces.  Black  oak,  a 
large  tree  of  the  U.  S. ;  common  E.  of  the  Mis- 
eissippii  now  considered  a  variety    (tinctoria) 
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1.  Var.  Saiilillat.    2.  Var.  Penduniulata. 

of  the  scarlet  oak  (Q.  coccinea).  It  is  a  hand- 
Honie  tree,  alTording  useful  timber,  but  is  best 
known  for  its  thick  yellow  bark,  u<>ed  for  tan- 
ning, and  yields  quercitron,  a  yellow  dye.  It 
is  also  called  yellow  oak  and  dyer's  oak.  The 
oak  of  England — "  British  oak  " — is  Q.  ro6ur 
— a  fine  tree,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of 
the  white  oak.  It  grows  also  througnout  Eu- 
rope and  W.  Asia.  Many  oaks  attain  a  great 
age.     Trees  from  four  hundred  to  five  nuu- 
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:  than   a  tbou- 


Oak  Ap'ple.    See  Oaixs. 

OftlCUnd,  capital  of  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.;   on 

San  Francisco  Bay;  opposite  and  7  ni.  E.  of 
San  Francisco.  An  estuary  of  the  hay  sep- 
arates the  city  from  Alameda,  and  steam  fer- 
ries connect  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco.  Its  location  on  the  bay  and  at  the 
W.  terminus  of  the  S.  Pacific  railway  system 
gives  the  city  a  large  commercial  importance. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-raiaing  region, 
and  contains  many  costly  residences  of  San 
Francisco  business  men.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude products  of  flour  and  planing  mills,  mar- 
ble and  iron  works,  tanneries,  smelting  and 
refining  works,  fruit -preserving  works,  pot- 
teries, a  cotton  mill,  a  large  jute  factory,  and 
carriage,  windmill,  and  other  factories.  Here 
are  Catifomia  College  (Baptist).  St.  Vincent's 
College  (Roman  Catholic),  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational),  California  Military 
Academy,  Snell  and  Field  seminaries.  St. 
Mary's  College,  convent,  and  eight  libraries. 
The  city  suffered  somewhat  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  of  1906,  and  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  many  homeless  people.  Pop.  {IftlO) 
I50J74. 

Oak'tun,  coarse  hemp  fiber  obtained  by  un- 
twisting and  picking  out  old  ropes.  It  is  used 
for  caulking  Beams  in  Bhips,  for  stopping  leaks, 
and  for  roii|;h  surgical  dressings.  That  made 
from  untarred  rope  is  white  oakum.  The  pick- 
ing of  old  rope  into  oakum  has  long  been  an 
employment  for  prisoners  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere. 

Oannea  (O-Bn'nSz),  man-flsh  god  of  the 
Babylonians,  resembling  Dagon  of  the  Philis- 
tines; said  to  have  issued  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  have  founded  the  xivilizatio 
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lower  Chaldea;  represented  by  &rt,  a  nan's 
head  was  under  that  of  the  fish,  and  a  woman's 
feet  were  joined  to  its  taiL 

04Sis  (O'A-Bli),  ancient  designation  of  fer- 
tile spbtB  in  the  Libyan  desert ;  now  a  general 
name  for  those  in  any  desert.  In  the  Sahara 
are  ufiward  of  thirty  oases,  of  which  about 
twenty  are  inhabited.  The  moat  celebrated  are 
the  following,  alt  in  the  Libyan  desert:  (1) 
Ammonium,  the  modem  Siwah,  -the  most  re- 
mote from  the  Nile,  .contains  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  and  the  supposed  "  Foun- 
tain of  the  Sun."  (2)  Oasis  Minor,  the  modem 
Babyreb,  is  8E.  of  Siwah,  and  contains  re- 
mains of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  (3)  Oasis 
Trinytheos,  the  modem  Dakhel,  contains  Ro- 
man monuments  and  artesian  welis.  -(4)  Oasis 
Magna,  the  modem  Khargeh,  SB.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, about  90  m.  W,  of  the  Nile,  80  by  10 
m.,  is  sometimes  called  the  oasis  of  Thebes. 
After  the  Christian  era  it  abounded  in  churches 
and  monasteries.  There  are  in  the  Libyan  des- 
ert several  other  oases,  among  them  Augila,  S. 
of  Bsrca,  and  Farafrah,  between  Siwafa  and 
Dakhel. 

Oat,  cereal  grass  of   the  genus  A  vena,   and 
especially    the    cultivated    Avena    saliva,    the 
ion    oat.      The    oat    is    peculiarly    a    N. 
,  reaching  its  greatest  perfection  in  cold 
climates,      and       in 
8.  countries  rapidly 
degenerating.       The 
varieties  are  numer- 
ous,    but    seedsmen 
do    not    offer    more 
than   half   a   dozen. 
There  are  whit«  and 
black  varieties,  and 
those  with  and  with- 

popular    variety    in 
both  England  and  the 
U.    S.    is    the    potato 
.   oat,    a    large,    plump, 
white  grain;  the  black 
Poland       is       another 
esteemed   variety,   and 
new   ones   are    offered 
every  year.     Oats  suc- 
ceed   on    a    great    di- 
versity   of    soils,    and 
in  the  U.  S.  they  need  to 
be   sown  as  early  as  the 
ground     can     be     worked] 
ilMUr  JH         that  their  KTowth  may  not 
H    vl^^^         t>e  checked  by  hot  weather ; 
I      IaI         from   two   to   four   bushels 
"  1  nS  I         of    beed    are   sown    to   the 
,  and  the  crop  is  har- 
vested when  the  grain  has 
passed  the  milk  state. 

Data   consist  of   twenty- 
two    to    twenty-eiglit    per 
cent  .of   husk;    the    larger 
and  plumper  the  grain,  the 
less    refuse.      Deprived    of 
their  integuments,  oeta  are 
called  groats   or  grits,  and   the   Embden   and 
other   groats   are   the   same   crushed   to   Tari- 
oua  degrees   of    fineness.     Oat  meal   is   pre- 
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less  nutritive  than  wheat, 
but  their  content  of  nitrogenous  principles 
is  rather  larger,  and  of  carbonaceous  some- 
what less  than  in  that  grain.  The  animated 
oat  lA.  ttcrilU)  is  a  native  of  Barbary;  has 
remarkably  lon^,  strong,  and  much  twisted 
awns,  bent  at  right  angles.  The  two-flowered 
spikelets  show  two  awns  and  appear  wonder- 
fully like  an  insect.  The  awns  twist  and  un- 
twist with  the  changes  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere; when  the  seed  falls  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  moist  earth,  it  is  enabled  to 
travel  quite  a  distance  by  the  propulsion  given 
to  it  by  this  twisting  and  untwisting.  In  1910 
the  oat  crop  of  the  U.  S.  was  1,180,341,000  bu., 
valued  at  $408,388,000 ;  largest  producing 
states,  Iowa  and  Illinois;  world's  product,  4,- 
214,727,000  bu.  In  1011  the  oat  crop  of  tiie 
V.  B.  was  022,298,000  bu.,  valued  at  $414,003,- 
000,  with  on  acreage  of  37,783,000. 

Oates,  Titna  [alias  AUBBOSE),  abt.  lOEO- 
1705;  English  impostor;  b.  London;  took  or- 
ders in  the  Church  of  England;  held  parishes 
and  a  chaplaincy  in  the  navy;  was  dismissed 
on  a  charge  of  disgraceful  conduct;  professed 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  became 
a  Jesuit;  was  expelled  from  the  colleges  of 
Valladolid  and  St.  Omer  for  alleged  miscon- 
duct. Returning  to  England,  le7S,  he  laid  be- 
fore Charles  II,  and  then  before  Parliament, 
forged  documents  alleging  the  existence  of  a 
"popish  plot"  to  assassinate  the  king,  bum 
London,  and  extirpate  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land. Bis  accusations  being  believed,  several 
Roman  Catholics,  including  Lord  Stafford,  were 
executed,  but  his  bad  character  was  exposed; 
the  Duke  of  York  obtained  a  verdict  of  £100,- 
000  against  him  for  defamation;  the  falsity  of 
his  charges  was  proved,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
as  a  debtor,  (hi  the  accession  of  James  II, 
Oates  was  convicted  of  perjury,  pilloried,  pub- 
licly whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  After 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Parliament 
declared  the  conviction  of  Dates  illegal.  He 
was  pardoned,  and  received  a  pension  of  £300 
per  annum. 

Oath,  in  law.  a  solemn  asseveration  or  prom- 
ise under  sanction  of  the  maker's  religion,  in 
the  presence  of  one  legally  authorized  to  ad- 
minister it.  It  administered  without  authority, 
it  has  no  legal  effect  as  an  oath  (see  Peb- 
JTTBT),  although  the  transaction  may  subject 
the  parties  to  punishment  under  statutes 
against  unlawful  oaths.  In  certain  contingen- 
cies a  person  has  authority  to  administer  an 
oath  to  himself.  In  primitive  and  in  all  purer 
states  of  society  solemn  oaths,  it  would  seem. 
have  been  universatly  taken  in  the  name  of 
superior  beings.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween their  greater  and  their  lesser  oaths,  and 
the  same  is  probably  true  of  other  nations. 
The  less  solemn  forms  of  adjuration  included 
oaths  by  sacred  objects,  or  by  things  peculiarly 
dear  to  those  who  employed  them.  In  early 
Christian  times  oatbs  were  administered  in 
chapels  and  other  holy  places,  at  the  altars, 
which  were  rendered  more  sacred  by  placing 
on  them  holy  relics. 
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OAtH,  IRONCLAD 

As  s  witness  in  taking  an  oath  must  be  un- 
derstood to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  for  tlie  truth  of  the  evidence 
which  he  is  about  to  give,  atheists  could  not 
bj  the  common  law  be  witnesses.  Generally  a 
disbelief  in  a  future  state  goes  to  wMeet  the 
credibility  of  the  witness;  but  he  wilt  be  ad- 
mitted to  testify  under  oath  if  be  believes  in 
the  esietence  of  a  God  who  wilt  punish  crime, 
it  matters  not  whether  in  this  life  or  in  an- 
other. The  English  statute  permits  those  who 
from  conscientious  motives  are  unwilling  to 
take  an  oath,  to  make  instead  their  aoteinn 
affirmation,  and  the  same  indulgence  is  granted 
in  the  U.  S.  The  form  of  adminlatering  the 
oath  is  always  that  which  most  foreihty  im' 
presses  on  the  swearer  its  obligation.  Jews  are 
sworn  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  closing  language 
of  the  oath  being,  "So  help  fou,  Jehovah  ; 
Mohammedans  on  the  Koran;  Parsees  ou  their 
sacred  books.  A  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
swearing  a  Hindu  consists  in  his  touching  the 
foot  of  a  Brahmin,  or,  if  a  Brahmin  is  sworn, 
in  his  touching  another  Brahmin's  hand.  In 
rts  of  India  the  native  takes  his  oath 
1  the  Ganges.  Chinese  oath-tolc- 
ers  break  a  saucer  or  behead  a  fowl  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  tendency 
of  modem  legislation  is  to  substitute  declara- 
tions for  oaths.  See  Affidavit;  Aftibua- 
TJOWi  Pebjubt. 

Oath,  rroQclod.     See  Test  Oath. 

Oazaca,  or  0«}aca  (wS-h&'kS),  state  of  Mex- 
ico; bounded  B.  by  the  Pacific;  bordering  on 
Guerrero,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Chiapas;  E. 
portion  included  in  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepecj 
area,  36,3B2  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1910)  1,041,035,0001 
capital,  Oaxaca;  has  many  interesting  antiqui- 
ties, mountain  forests  abounding  in  valuable 
timber,  extensive  and  rich  mineral  deposits; 
chief  induBtries,  agriculture  and  coffee  grow- 
ing. Capital  is  Oaxaca,  in  valley  at  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur,  3,900  ft.  above  sea; 
founded,  1632 ;  contains  a  large  cathedrid 
(1729),  bishop's  palace.  State  Institute,  Sem- 
inario  Tridentino,  public  library,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  cigars,  chocolate, 
soap,   and  candles.      Pop.    (1910)    37,409. 

Ob,  or  O'bi,  river  of  W.  Siberia;  rises  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  within  Chinese  domin- 
ions, and  flows,  with  a  tortuous  course  of  2.000 
m.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  an  intet  of  the  Arctic 
on  the  shore  of  Siberia.  It  receives  many  afflu- 
ents, of  which  the  principal  is  the  Irtish  (1,500 
m.  long] ;  is  navigable  from  Tomsk  to  its 
mouth,  and  forms  the  commercial  highway  be- 
tween China  and  European  Russia. 

Obadi'ah,  fourth  in  order  of  arrangement  of 
the  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  The  book  COU' 
tains  a  single  chapter  of  twenty-one  verses, 
directed  against  £dom. 

Obeld  (S-bfid'),  El,  capiUI  of  Kordofan,  An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan,  Africa;  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  a  depres- 
sion of  a  vast  setniarid  plain  and  its  wells 
never  lack  water.  When  the  Mahdist  revolt 
occurred  (1962),  the  town  bad  abt.  100,000  in- 
habitanta.    It  was  a  great  supply  center  for 
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large  quantities  of  ostrich  feathers  and  Kordo- 
fan gum  to  the  Mile.  Present  p(^.  abt.  7,000. 
See  DoNOOLA. 

Ob'ellBk,  name  given  to  the  tapering  monn- 
tithic  monuments  erected  by  the  elgyptians  hi 
front  of  their  temple  pylons  oa  votive  offerings 
to  the  gods  and  as  memorials  of  the  victorious 
might  conferred  by  the  deities  on  the  Pharaohs. 
They  are  usually  composed  of  Syenite  granite. 
There  is  now  near  Syene,  upper  Egypt,  a  par- 
tially finished  obelisk  which  measures  101  ft. 
Snare  at  the  base  and  92  ft.  in  length,  72  ft. 
it  being  completed.  These  great  masses 
were  finished  on  three  sides  before  being  Anally 


detached  from  the  bed  rock  by  the  use  of  drills 
and  wet  edgea.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
obelisk  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis  by 
LepsiuB,  the  oldest  one  known  is  that  standing 
at  Heliopolis,  erected  by  Usertasen  I,  the  sec- 
ond king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Cleopatra's 
Needles  was  the  name  given  to  a  pair  of 
obelisks  removed  from  ^liopolis  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Roman  times,  one  of  which  is  now  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  in  London,  and  tha 
other  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  They  were 
originally  erected  by  Thothmes  III.  At  Luxor 
one  obelisk  is  still  in  situ  at  the  E.  of  the 
temple  ^ylon;  the  W.  and  smaller  one  now 
stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris, 
being  76  ft.  high,  and  weighing  212  tons.    liiia 

Siir  was  erected  by  the  great  Romeses. 
oldenke  gives  a  list  of  50  obelisks,  erect  and 
prostrate  or  in  fragments,  20  of  which  are  in 
Egypt,  2  in  Constantinople,  12  In  Rome,  7  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  2  In  France,  5  in  Eng- 
land, 2  in  Germany,  and  1  in  New  York.    Ikg 
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OBEBAMMERQAU 

liet,  however,  includes  oopiea  uid  nninKTibed 

ObeTsmmencan  {CMr-ftrn'm^r-gow),  village 
of  Bavaria;  on  the  Ammerj  4ti  m.  SW.  of 
Uunich;  celebrated  for  tbe  performaace  of  a 
reprcBentation  of  the  pasaion  and  death  of 
Cbriat,  which  takes  place  here  every  ten  years. 
The  cuBtom  originated,  1634,  when  the  popula- 
tion made  a  vow  to  this  effect  if  the  village 
eocaped  from  further  invasion  of  the  plague, 
which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  b^un 
to  ravage  their  community.  Tbe  performance 
requires  nearly  flOO  actora,  many  of  whom  are- 
children,  chosen  among  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  wood  carvers  i  is  repeated  on  Sun- 
day, Monday,  and  Friday  generally,  from  May 
to  September,  and  attracts  large  audiences,  as 
it  IB  the  only  place  in  which  mysteries  are  still 
performed  in  true  mediieval  Btyle.  Pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

On^Tlln,  Johonn  Frledridi,  1T40-1S26;  Alsa- 
tian philanthropist;  b.  Strassburg;  ordained  to 
the  Lutheran  ministry;  became,  1767,  pastor 
of  Steinthal,  or  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche,  a  wild 
district  in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Here,  under 
bJB  care,  deep  ignorance  was  succeeded  by  gen- 
eral intelligence;  moral  darkness  gave  place  to 
tiiety  and  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
ndustry  and  thrift  of  tbe  district.  His  work 
was  an  inspiration  and  model  for  many  others. 

Oberlln  College,  coeducational,  nonsectarian 
institution  in  Oberlin,  Ohio;  founded,  1833;  has 
claBaical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  courses; 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  theological  depart' 
ments;  separate  gymnasiums  for  men  and 
women,  conservatory  of  music,  herbarium,  mu- 
seum; chemical,  botanical,  and  zofilogical  labo- 
ratories,  and  spacious  athletic  field.  Negro 
students  have  always  been  received.  The  col- 
lege had  (1910)  129  professors  and  instructors, 
1,878  etudenta  in  all  departments,  about  100,- - 
000  volumes  in  library,  scientific  apparatua 
valued  at  (50,000,  grounds  and  buildings,  91,- 
440,000;  productive  tnnda,  91,098,139. 

01)1.    See  Ob. 

Oltiter  IMc'tnm  (latin,  "  something  said  in- 
cidentally "),  in  law,  an  opinion  which  a  judge 
in  deciding  a  cause  expresses  on  a  pohft  not 
necessary  to  the  judgment.  Such  an  opinion 
is  not  entitled  to  the  authority  of  a  present. 

ObUtes'  (latin,  oblatm,  "offered"),  naine 
of  two  congregations  of  priests  and  one  of 
nuns  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
(1)  Oblateb  of  St.  Chablxb,  founded  in 
Milan  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  1570,  for  home 
work  among  the  neglected  claaaea.  They  make 
en  "  oblation,"  or  vow  of  obedience,  to  the 
bishop,  the  vow  of  poverty  being  voluntary. 
Attached  to  the  London  Oblates,  but  distinct 
in  idea  and  institution,  is  "  St.  Joseph's  Soci- 
ety of  tbe  Sacred  Heart  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," intrusted  by  Pius  IX  with  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  American  freedmen.  (2)  Oblateb 
or  Mabt  fuuAOiXLATB,  a  society  of  regular 
clerks,  founded  at  All,  France,  1815,  by 
Charles  J.  E.  de  Maienod,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Marseilles.  They  take  charge  of  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  penitentiaries,  charitable  ea- 


OBSERVATOET 

tahlisbments,  and  foreign  misslona.  Sinoe  1841 
they  have  occupied  posts  in  the  extreme  N. 
and  W.  of  BriUsh  America;  and  have  many 
establishments  in  tbe  U.  8.  (3)  Obiate  Sib- 
TKBB  or  PBOvmncE,  a  sisterhood  of  colored 
women,  founded  at  Baltimore,  16£S,  by  the 
Rev,  H.  Joubert,  for  the  general  needs  of  the 
colored  population. 

Obliga'tion   (in  law).    Bee  Bond;   Cortkact. 

Obligation  Days,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  days  on  which  the  faithful  abstain 
from  customary  work  as  tar  aa  possible  and 
hear  mass;  they  are  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
Ascension  Day,  Corpus  Christi,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Assumption,  All  Sainta,  Christmas — all 
in  England  and  Wales ;  In  addition,  St.  An- 
drew In  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  and  Annun- 
ciation in  Ireland. 

Oboe  (O'boi),  or  Hantboy  (boliwi),  musical 
wind  instrument  of  an  elongated  conical  form 
and  with  a  high,  piercing  tone,  ranging  from 
C  below  tbe  treble  clef  to  G,  the  fourth  line 
above  the  staff.  Apparently  it  waa  at  first  used 
solely  by  military  bands,  but  from  the  time 
of  Bach  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
wind  instruments  in  the  orchestra.  Custom 
has  led  the  A  of  this  instrument  to  be  consid- 
ered the  standard  pitch. 

CBti'en,  Fiti  Jamea,  1828-62;  Iriah  author; 
b.  Limerick;  is  believed  to  have  been  for  a 
time  a  soldier;  squandered  a  large  inheritance 
in  London;  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  18G2;  con- 
tributed to  newspapers  and  periodicals ;  ac- 
quired reputation  by  "  The  Diamond  Lens " 
and  other  stories  in  the  manner  of  Foe;  wrote 

filays,  including  "  A  Gentleman  from  Ire- 
and";  was  a  leader  among  the  "Bohemians" 
of  that  period;  entered  the  Union  army.  1881, 
and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Cumberland, 
Md.  A  collection  of  his  stories  and  poems 
appeared  I8S1. 

Ob'aeqniei.     Bee  FunEftAI. 

Observan'tinc  Fri'ara  and  Nona,  monastic 
order  of  the  Eomau  Catholic  Church.  The 
primitive  rule  of  St.  Francis  having  been  modi- 
fled  by  various  popes,  there  arose  within  the 
order  &  new  party  desirous  of  returning  to  the 
austere  rule  of  former  days.  Certain  followers 
of  the  severe  rule,  1368,  were  organized  as  a 
separate  congregation,  called  Brethren  of  the 
Stricter  Observance,  or  Observantines;  thede 
are  far  more  numerous  and  influential  than  the 
Conventuals,  or  followers  of  tbe  mitigated  rule. 
The  Capuchins  and  other  congregationa  follow 
a  still  severer  rule,  and  are  called  Brethren  of 
the  Strictest  Observance. 

Obaerv'atory,  place  for  making  obeervatjons 
on  any  great  class  of  natural  phenomena.  Ob- 
serTatoriea  are  of  three  kinds:  magnetical,  for 
obsetving  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netiam;  meteorological,  for  observing  the  phe- 
nomena of  atmospheric  changes;  and  astronom- 
ical, for  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodicB. 
In  an  aatrononueal  observatory  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  support  for  the 
instruments,  and  exemption  from  tremors  and 
atmospheric  disturbances.    Of  the  Inatrumenta, 
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the  first  in  importance  are  the  trBDsit  ioBtrU' 
roent  and  the  equatorial  teleacope.  The  for- 
mer has  two  distinct  uses:  one  to  determine 
the  time  or  regulate  the  aatronomical  clock 
and  fix  its  rate,  because  nearly  every  aatroDom- 
ical  observation  requires  a  somewhat  accurate 
statement  of  the  moment  at  which  it  was 
made;  the  other  to  determine  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Other  instru- 
ments, such  &a  the  prime  vertical  transit, 
vertical  circle^  and  a  It- azimuth,  are  of  leas  uni- 
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versal  application.  The  discovery  and  intro- 
duction   of    the    spectroscope    and   consequent 

invest igations  on  the  constitution,  tempera- 
ture, and  other  peculiarities  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  were  before  impossible,  have 
added  to  the  outfit  of  roost  observatories.  The 
application  of  photography  to  astronomy  has 
resulted  in  the  same  way. 

The  first  celebrated  observatory  in  astronom- 
ical history  is  that  of  Tycho  Brahe,  founded 
1576,  on  the  island  of  Hveen.  N.  of  Copenhagen. 
This  no  longer  exists.  The  observatory  of 
Paris,  built  1067-71  by  order  of  Louie  XIV,  is 
the  oldest  of  existing  astronomical  institutions. 
The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  England, 
began  operations  1676.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
built,  1838-40,  an  observatory  at  Pulicowa,  10 
m.  S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  scale  of  unprece- 
dented magnificence.  The  University  Observa- 
tory of  KSnigsberg,  Germany,  founded  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  renowned  for  the 
work  of  Bessei.  There  is  also  a  National  Ob- 
servatory at  Berlin.  The  most  noted  national 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  at  Potsdam.  Of  the  university 
observatories,  that  of  Bonn  is  especially  note- 
worthy. The  Strassburg  Observatorv  was 
founded  abt.  1873.  The  observatorv  of  Nice, 
at  Mont  GroB,  some  1,200  ft.  high',  is  noted 
for  the  discovery  of  small  planets  by  photogra- 
phy and  the  study  of  physical  ospectj  of  Venus 
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and  Mars.  Th«  nni vers! ties  of  Edinburgh, 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Dublin  have  also  note- 
worthy establishments  of  the  sort.  Among 
Irish  observatories,  that  of  Lord  Rosse,  at  Birr 
Castle,  Parsontown,  waa  long  celebrated  for 
the  largest  telescope  ever  built. 

The  first  telescope  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  as- 
tronomical purposes  was  set  up,  1830,  at  Yale 
College.  The  first  observatory  building  was 
erected,  1836,  at  Williams  College.  Massachu- 
setts, by  Prof.  Hopkins.  The  West  Point 
Observatory,  under  Prof.  Bartlett,  and  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  under  Capt. 
GillisB,  soon  followed.  In  1873  the  latter  was 
supplied  with  a  refractor  (by  Alvan  Clark) 
having  an  object  glass  26  in.  in  aperture,  which 
at,  the  time  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. Four  years  later  it  acquired  new 
celebrity  by  Prof.  Hall's  discovery  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Mars,  More  recently  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent estsblishment  has  been  erected  on  an 
elevation  N.  of  the  Georgetown  section,  which 
in  its  buildings  and  outfit  fairly  rivals  any  in 
the  world.  It  has  acquired  celebrity  through 
the  application  of  photography  to  the  registra- 
tion of  transits  and  zenith  distances.  The 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  established  abt.  1843 
by  Prof.  Ormsby  M.  Mitohel,  was  the  first  of 
the  larger  observatories  built  in  the  U.  S.  The 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  has  acquired 
importance  by  the  work  of  Prof.  Boss,  its  di- 
rector, in  cataloguing  a  ^one  of  stars.  The 
Harvard  Observatory,  which  dates  from  1843. 
with  auxiliary  stations  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  and 
Mandeville,  Jamaica,  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  in  existence.  The  principal  work 
has  been  the  photometry  of  the  heavens,  the 
photographing  of  the  constellations,  and  the 
study  of  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars. 

The  Lick  Observatory  in  California  in  re- 
markable for  possessing,  under  the  founder's 
provision,  a  telescope  "  more  powerful  than  any 
yet  made."  (See  Lick,  James.)  The  discovery 
of  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  made  there  by 
Barnard.  1802,  is  of  interest.  The  observatories 
of  Ann  Arbor  and  Hamilton  College  are  noted 
for  the  discovery  of  minor  planets  made  by 
their  former  directors,  Wataon  and  Peters. 
The  Madison  Observatory  has  done  excellent 
work  with  its  meridian  circle  and  equatorial 
telescope.  Princeton,  the  Univ.  of  Virginia, 
and  several  other  institutions  are  also  supplied 
with  fine  establishments.  The  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory of  the  Univ,  of  Chicago,  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  has  a  telescope  with  an  object  glass  of 
40  in.  diameter.  The  observatory  of  Prof.  Per- 
cival  Lowell  at  Flagstafl',  Ariz.,  has  come  into 
prominence  on  account  of  the  photographs  of 
the  canals  of  Mars  there  obtained  and  the 
claim  of  the  astronomer  that  these  are  the 
work  of  intelligent  beings.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  a  magnetic  observatory  Is  to  record  the 
changes  continually  going  on  in  the  earth's 
magnetisro.  The  most  noted  in  America  is  that 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  where  continuous  obser- 
vations have  been  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  Greenwich  Observatory  has  also 
a  magnetic  department.  A  meteorological  ob- 
servatory, as  its  name  implies,  is  devoted  e«pe- 
cially  to  record*  pertaining  to  the  weather,  the 
readmga  of  the  Darometer,  th""""™-*-"   -•- 
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OBSIDUN  AND  FUMICE 

In  a  well-fitted  modem  meteorological  obHcrv- 
atory  the  eon^tionB  of  the  wind  t.ad  wekther 
are  automatieallf  recorded  on  aheeta,  16  oh 
to  preserve  a.  permanent  record,  available  for 
Btudy  ajid  compariHon  at  any  future  time. 

Obnd'ian  and  Pnm'lde,  two  modiflcatious  of 
feldepathlc  or  trachytic  lava,  obsidian  being 
giassy,  while  pumice  U  a  porous,  fibrous,  or 
tumefied  mass.  The  different  conditions  to 
which  the  lava  is  subjected  are  the  cause  of 
the  difference  in  the  two  minerals;  obsidian  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  principally, 
while  pumice  is  the  result  of  various  external 
agencies,  cbieflv  aqueous  vapor  and  a  certain 
temperature  while  the  lava  is  fluid.  Obsidian 
was  used  by  the  ancients  for  mirrors  and  orna- 
ments. The  ancient  Hezicana  used  it  for  cut- 
ting inBtnimenta.  Pumice  is  employed  as  a 
polishing  material;  is  chiefly  obtained  at 
Campo  Bianco,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Oc'cam,  or  Ockliaiii,  WiUiam  of,  d.  1347 1 
English  scholastic  philosopher;  b.  Occam;  be- 
came a  Franciscan;  pupU  in  Paris  of  Duns 
Scotts;  rejected  the  realism  of  his  master,  and 
became  the  most  eminent  of  Nominalists;  was 
known  as  the  "  Invincible  Doctor."  He  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  to 
political  power  and  secular  possessions,  and  by 
John  Xxll  was  summoned  to  trial  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court  at  Avignon,  whence  he  took 
refuge,  1^328,  with  Ixiuis  of  Bavaria,  then  in 
the  midst  of  a  struggle  with  that  pope.  He 
never  signed  the  recantation  demanded  of  him. 
His  ehiet  works  are  "  Tractatus  Logices," 
"  Quodlibeta  Septem,"  "  Super  Quatnor  Libros 
Sententiarum,"  "  Eipositio  Aurea  Super  Totum 
Artem  Veterum." 


Wheelock's  Indian  School  at  Lebanon;  removed 
to  Montauk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  abt.  1748,  where  he 
taught  and  preached;  visited  England,  1766; 
attracted  large  audiences,  and  obtained  valu- 
able gifts  for  the  Wheelock  school;  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  and  the  hymn, 
"  Awaked  by  Sinai's  Awful  Sound."  i 

Occnlta'tion,  in  astronomy,  the  hiding  of  one 
heavenly  body  behind  another.  The  most  com- 
mon cases  of  this  phenomenon  are  the  occulta- 
tion  of  stars  by  the  moon,  several  of  which  can 
usually  be  seen  every  month  with  the  aid  of 
a  small  telescope.  Two  important  astronomical 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  such  oc- 
cultations.  One  is  that  the  apparent  diameters 
of  even  the  brightest  stars  do  not  exceed  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second.  Another  conclusion 
is  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  or  at 
least  none  dense  enough  to  exert  any  refraction 
upon  the  rays  of  light.  Did  such  an  atmosphere 
exist,  the  star,  when  near  occultation,  would 
be  seen  through  it,  and  its  light  wo^ild  suffer 
a  certain  amount  of  refraction.  Observations 
of  occultstions  are  useful  both  for  the  deter- 
mination of  longitudes  and  for  fixing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon.    See  Ectjfbe;  Tbansit. 

Occopa'tion,  in  Roman  law,  the  act  of  taking 
posaession.  The  posseasion  thus  acquired,  if 
the  law  allowed,  could  end  in  full  ownership. 
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The  principal  objects  which  could  by  Roman 
law  be  thus  t^ken  posaession  of  were  (1)  wild 
animals,  which  in  their  free  state  were  held 
to  be  without  an  owner;  (2)  things  abandoned 
by  an  owner  with  the  intention  of  giving  up 
bis  ownership  and  without  intending  to  tronS' 
fer  his  right  to  another;  (3)  treasure  trove  in 
certain  cases  only;  (4)  tilings  taken  from  a 
public  enemy  during  war,  however,  went  first 
to  the  state,  which  could  give  ri^ts  over  them 
to  others,  as  to  the  captors.  Discovery,  ex- 
ploration, and  settlement  resulting  in  beneficial 
use,  found  a  valid  claim  to  territory  hitherto 
unoccupied.  The  history  of  the  U.  S.  claim  to 
Oregon  and  of  the  formation  and  colonization 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State  may  be  read  in  illus- 
tration. In  the  "  Instructions  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Field,"  issued  in  1863,  it  is  declared  that  "a 
place,  district,  or  country  occupied  by  an  en- 
emy stands  in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
under  the  martial  law  of  the  invading  or  oc- 
cupying army."  "  Martial  law  is  the  immedi- 
ate and  direct  effect  and  consequence  of  occu- 
pation or  conquest,"  whether  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  has  been  made  or  not.  In  1874 
at  Brussels  was  held  a  conference  of  delegates 
of  European  powers  to  work  over  a  code  of  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  civilized  warfare.    Their 

Sroject,  as  modified  by  discussion,  speaks  as 
allows  of  military  authority  within  the  terri- 
tory of  an  enemy:  "A  territory  is  considered 
to  be  occupied  when  it  is  found  in  point  of  fact 
placed  under  the  authority  of  a.  hostile  army. 
Occupation  extends  only  to  the  territory  where 
such  authority  is  established  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  exercised. 

"  The  legal  authority  being  suspended  and 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  he  will 
take  all  possible  steps  to  reestablish  and  se- 
cure order  and  public  business. 

"  With  this  in  view  he  will  maintain  the 
laws  in  force  in  time  of  peace  unchanged,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  necessity.'* 

This  code  has  never  received  governmental 
sanction ;  it  simply  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  delegates. 

O'cean,  body  of  salt  water  which  surrounds 
the  continents  and  covers  more  than  three 
fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  hydrosphere,  between 
the  solid  geoBphere  and  the  gaseous  atmos- 
phere. Its  area  is  150,000,000  sq.  m. ;  average 
depth,  about  2  m.  (according  to  Krummel, 
open  oceans,  2,000  fathoms;  all  salt  water, 
1,800  fathoms)  ;  volume,  300,000.000  cubic  m., 
or  yi,  of  the  earth's  volume;  mass,  13  X  10.17 
tons,  or  j^  of  the  earth's  mass.  By  the  con- 
figuration of  the  land)!,  which  rise  above  its 
surface,  it  is  partially  separated  into  divi- 
sions, known  aa  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian, 
Arctic,  and  Antarctic  oceans.  All  these  bodies 
of  wnter  are  united  in  one  great  ajfatem,  and 
are  kept  of  nearly  uniform  composition,  not- 
withstanding numerous  local  causes  of  change. 
The  great  surface  currents  are  caused  by  the 
winds ;  the  deep  movement  from  the  polar  seas 
is  due  chiefly  to  difference  of  density  resulting 
from  difference  of  temperature;  the  opposed 
surface  and  bottom  currents  in  certain  straits 
are  caused  by  difference  of  density;  active  al- 
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t«niating  currente  in  estuariee  and  sound*  are 
caused  bjr  ths  tides.  The  neatest  depths  thus 
far  discovered  are  in  the  Pacific,  about  70  m. 
SE.  of  Guam,  made  b;  U.  S.  cable  surveying 
steamer  Sero,  1S09,  5.269  fathoms,  and  in  the 
Atlantic,  N.  of  Porto  Rico,  4,561  fathoms.  The 
great  oceanic  depression  sinks  much  deeper  be- 
neath the  sea  level  than  the  mean  height  of  the 
land  rises  above  it. 

A  principal  charecterietic  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  is  ita  saltiness.  This  is  owing 
chieBy  to  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt- 
There  are  several  sulphates,  carbonates,  iodides, 
and  bromides,  all  the  saline  matter  forming 
about  one  thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  holds  it  in  solution.  In  minute  pro- 
portions are  found  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  etc.  llie  saltneBB  of  the  sur- 
face waters  varies  bj  small  but  significant 
amounts.  The  average  densitf  is  1.026,  but  it 
rises  to  1.027  in  the  dry  trade-wind  belts  of  the 
open  ocean,  where  evaporation  is  in  excess  of 
rainfall,  and  to  over  1.028  in  inclosed  seas, 
like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  seas.  The 
density  of  the  ocean  at  the  bottom  is  hardlj' 
greater  than  at  the  top,  so  little  is  water  com- 

Rressible,  in  spite  of  vast  pressures  exerted  on 
_  Although  the  water  on  the  open  ocean  is 
remarkably  transparent,  it  is  believed  that 
sunlight  is  practically  extinguished  at  a  depth 
of  a  few  hundred  fathoms.  The  greater  part 
of  the  deep  ocean  floor  is  smooth  and  monoto- 
nous, without  the  variety  of  relief  that  char- 
aet«riises  the  lands.  Excepting  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  the  shore,  it  receives  no  sig- 
nificant share  of  mechanical  land  wast«.  Bar- 
ring volcano  cones,  and  occasional  inequalities 
near  continents,  not  characteristic  of  the  open 
oceans,  the  ocean  Qoor  is  a  gently  undulating 
plain  of  limy  or  clayey  mud  or  "  ooie.' 
llie  ooze  is  derived  for  the  most  part 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  skeletons  of 
minute  forma  of  life  (chiefly  Foraminifera 
which  live  near  the  ocean  surface),  with  a 
small  share  of  volcanic  dust.  The  broad  and 
gentle  undulations  of  the  bottom  by  which  the 
shallower  "  swells "  descend  to  the  deeper 
"  abuses  "  do  not  serve  to  breaic  its  monotony. 
Life  is  extremely  abundant  and  varied  in  the 
waters  along  the  shores  of  the  torrid  eone,  and 
exists  in  remarkable  variety  even  in  much 
colder  latitudes,  both  the  vegetable  and  animal 
forms  of  the  polar  seas  bein^  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Arctic  lands.  Other 
forms  inhabit  the  open  sea  near  the  surface, 
hence  called  pelagic  forms;  and  others  again 
which  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  oceans, 
in  spite  of  the  intense  pressure  of  the  overly- 
ing water,  of  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
physical  conditions,  and  of  the  absence  of  sun- 
light. 

In  100  parts  of  ocean  water,  3.5  parts  are 
dissolved  salts,  whose  composition  as  deter- 
mined by  Dittmar  for, the  Challenger  Report 


Chloride  of  Kidiuin ...77.7S8 

Chloride  or  masDesiutn 10 .  878 

Sulphate  of  mUDSiiuin 4 .  737 

Sulphite  of  o^um 3.800 

Bulphats  of  poUaaluiu 2.405 

nmrnirin  of  muDe^uin 0.317 

lotnleiuin 0.34e 


O'CONNELL 

Besides  tbeae  lubetances,  many  others  exist 
in  minute  proportions,  as  bromine,  iodine,  flu- 
orine, phosphorus,  silicon,  boron,  gold,  silver, 
lead,   copper,   mac,    cobalt,   nickel,   iron,   man- 

Stnese,  aluminum,  barium,  strontium,  etc.  See 
EEP  Sea  Tides;  Explooation. 

Ocean  Gtot«,  town  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.; 
on  the  Atlantic;  1  m.  from  Asbury  Park,  6  m. 
S.  of  Long  Branch;  popular  summer  resort; 
widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the  Ocean  Grove 
Camp  Meeting  Association  of  the  Metbodbt 
Episcopal  Church;  organized,  1669.  Pop.  abt. 
2,700. 

Oua'nla,  or  Ocean'ica,  term  formerly  used 
by  geographical  writers  to  denote  lands  in 
greater  or  lees  areas  of  the  Paciflc,  some  in- 
cluding only  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micro- 
nesia, and  others  adding  Australasia  and  the 
E.  Indian  Archipelago.  Many  geographers  and 
mapmakers  do  not  now  employ  the  term. 

O'celot  (Felix  pardalU),  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  cat  family  found  in  America. 
It  is  found  from  GE.  Texas  to  Patagonia,  and 
formerly  ranged  to  Louisiana.    The  color  va- 
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ries  from  tawny  yellow  to  reddish  gray,  marked 
with  numerous  black  spots,  and  dark  stripes 
and  blotches  edged  with  black;  length  varies 
3  to  4  ft;  tail  11  to  15  in.  long. 

Ocher  {b'kir),  any  one  of  certain  pigments 
made  of  clays  colored  by  hydrated  peroxide  ot 
iron  in  variable  proportions,  varying  in  shade 
from  pale  yellow  to  deep  orange.  In  mineral- 
ogy, earth  varieties  of  hematite  or  iron  perox- 
ide, if  bright  tinted,  are  Icnown  as  red  odier. 
while  clayey  and  decomposing  tinumites,  or  hy- 
drated  peroxides,  give  rise  to  brown  ocher ; 
term  also  used  in  that  science  to  express  the 
earthy,  powdery,  decomposing  oxides  of  other 
elements. 

Ocmnl'gM  Riv'el,  stream  rising  in  central 
Gleorgia  by  several  head  streams.  Sows  in  a 
generally  SSE.  course,  and  above  Colquitt  joins 
the    Oconee    to    form    the    Altamaha ;    length. 
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called  to  the  bar,  1798;  soon  became  promi- 
neot  in  the  work  of  the  emancipation  of  Ro- 
man Catholicfl  and  of  Ireland.  In  1B23  he 
founded  the  Catholic  AsBociation,  which  exert- 
ed a  powerful  infiuence  in  favor  ol  the  repeal 
of  legislation  unfavorable  to  Ireland,  bilt  the 
gOTcnunent  brought  in  a  bill  to  supprest  it, 
and  it  dissolved  itself,  18Z6.  In  1828  he  was 
chosen  to  Parliament,  but  wan  excluded  b^  the 
t^t  oath;  1820,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  took  placo,  and  O'Connell 
tered  Uie  House  of  Commons.  His  life  work 
was  one  of  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
Union.  In  1843  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  conspirac;  and  sedition,  convicted,  and  heav- 
ily fined ;  but  the  Lords  reversed  the  judgment, 
party,  fatlinf[  under  the  control  of  more  im- 
petuous spirits,  began  to  discredit  the  moral- 
force  policy  of  O'Connell.  In  IB45  his  influ' 
enM  was  fast  declining,  and,  1946,  his  support 
of  the  Whig  ministry  tended  to  make  bim  even 
ntore  unpopular.  In  1847  he  started  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  but  died  at  Genoa. 

O'Con'nOT,  Kodeilck  (popularly  called  Robt), 
lIlS-08;  last  independent  king  of  Ireland;  b. 
Connaugbt;  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
naught,  1156;  disputed  the  supremacy  for  sev- 
eral years  with  the  O'Neals  and  the  O'Briens; 
assumed  the  title  of  King  ol  Ireland,  1166; 
assembled  a  parliament  of  lords  and  clergy  at 
AtJibw.  U67;  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  Der- 
mot.  Kins  of  Leinster,  1108;  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish invaders  under  Strongbow,  but  subsequent- 
W  came  to  terms  with  them  and  reinstated 
Dermot  in  his  kingdom ;  afterwards  carried  on 
war  with  England  iwtil  1176;  acknowledged 
Henry  II  as  lord  paramount  of  Ireland,  retain- 
ing for  himself  his  ancestral  kingdom. 

O'Cannor,  Thomas  Power,  1848-  ;  Irisb 
journalist;  b.  Athlone;  entered  Parliament, 
1880;  became  prominent  leader  of  the  Pbt- 
nellite  party  and  of  the  Land  League;  lectured 
in  the  U.  8.,  1881;  elected  president  of  the 
Irish  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  1893 ; 
elected  to  the  Commons  for  the  Scotland  di- 
vision of  Liverpool,  18SG;  author  of  "Lord 
Beaconsfleld,"  The  Pamell  Movement,"  and 
other  works;  editor  of  the  Cabinet  of  Irish  Lit- 
eratwre,  and  of  the  Star,  Bun,  T.  P.'»  Weekly, 
and  other  newspapers. 

ffCon'or,  Charlei,  1804-84;  American  law- 
yer; b.  New  York  City;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
18Z4;  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  New 
York  City  under  Pres.  Pierce;  member  of  New 
York  State  constitutional  conventions,  1846 
and  1864;  senior  counsel  for  Jefferson  Davis 
when  indicted  for  treason.  Be  was  nominated 
for  the  president  by  the  Labor  Reform  con- 
vention m  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  so-called 
Stralghtout  Democrats  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1872 ; 
declined  both  nominations,  but  received  2S,489 
votes ;  promiDBut  in  prosecuting  the  Tweed 
"ring"  eases,  1873, 

Octcbe'dmi,  solid  bounded  by  ei^t  trian- 

Eilar  planes.     II   regular,  its   faces  are   equl- 
teral.    It  has  twelve  edges  and  six  solid  an- 
gles, each  formed  by  four  equal  pWe  angles. 
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Its  solid  contents  are  equal  to  the  cube  of  one 
of  its  edges  multiplied  hy  .4714046. 

Octa'via,  aht.  64-11  b.o.;  sister  to  Augus- 
tus, Emperor  of  Rome;  was  flrst  married  to 
C.  Harcellus,  and  after  his  death  to  Mack  An- 
tony; was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
great  accomplishments  and  for  conspicuous  no- 
bility of  character.  Her  son,  M.  Marcellus, 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  it  was  expected 
that   he   would  be  his   successor,  but  he  died 

Srematurely,  23  B.O.  In  32  b.<3.  Octavia  was 
ivorced  by  Antony,  hut  she  continued  to  de- 
vot«  herself  to  his  children,  and  even  educated 
his  children  by  Cleopatra;  died  heartbroken. 

Octolwr  (from  Lfttin,  OcrroBn,  originally 
the  eighth  month  of  the  Roman  year),  tenth 
month  in  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  years. 

Octop'oda,  suborder  of  Cephdlopodt,  or  cut- 
tlefishes, in  which  but  eight  arms  (feet)  are 
developed  around  the  mouth;  the  body  is  sac- 
like, and  no  true  shell  is  developed.  About 
11  ft^  genera  and  100  species  are  known. 
Octopus,  the  principal  genus,  contains  several 
large  species,  one  of  which,  weighing  in  large 
specimens  SO  lb.,  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  an  Alaskan  species  has  a  "  radial  spread 
of  nearly  28  ft."  The  genus  Argtmauta  con- 
tains the  "  paper  nautilus  "  or  "  paper  sailor," 
in  which  the  female  secretes  a  calcareous  <^s 
case,  which  is  the  "  shell  "  so  familiar  in  (^> 
inets.  The  stories  about  this  form  floating 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  raising 
its  arms  as  sails  to  catch  the  breece  are  now 
known  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Oc'topns.     See  Cephalopoda. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independ'ent  Or'der  of,  secret 
benevolent  and  benefit  association  which  bad 
its  origin  in  London,  England,  abt.  174S.  The 
earliest  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  were  mainly  for 
social  purposes.  In  1809  a  member  of  a  Lon- 
don lodge  introduced  the  order  into  Manches- 
ter, where  it  was  so  favorably  received  that, 
in  1814,, the  lodges  in  Manchester  and  vicinity 
were  consolidated  as  The  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  of  the  Manchester  Univ.  This 
body  has  organized  lodges  in  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Turkey,  Africa,  N.  and  S.  Amer- 
'  ra,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  Australasia.  8o- 
ietiea  of  Odd  Fellows  were  organized  in  the 
I.  8.  as  early  as  1808,  hut  had  a  brief  exist- 
ence. In  1819,  Thomas  Wild^  and  four  other 
members  of  (Xid  Fellows'  lodges  in  England, 
organized  "  Washington  Lodge  No.  1  "  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  In  1621,  Washington  Lodge  sur- 
rendered its  Enslish  charter  to  a  "  t^y  of 
[last  grands,"  and  "  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Marj- 
snd  and  the  United  States"  was  organized, 
the  members  of  Washington  Lodge  receiving  a 
subordinate  charter  from  the  new  grand  lodge. 
In  187S  the  name  of  the  supreme  body  was 
changed  to  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  1879  the 
present  title.  The  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  was 
adopted.  The  motto,  "Friendship,  liove,  and 
Truth,"  was  known  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  order,  1776.  Official  reports  for 
1009    showed    a    membership    in    Bubordinat« 
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lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SoTereign 
Gnu'd  Lodge  of  1^S6,319 ;  memberB  of  Rebekah 
lodges,  in  addition,  371,687  sisters,  199,513 
brothers;  relief  paid  in  a  year,  944,008,692,  of 
which  11,000,253  was  for  the  burial  of  ttie 
dead. 

In  ISf  1  the  degree  of  Rebekah,  primarily  for 
women  connected  with  subordinate  lodges  by- 
male  membership,  was  established,  and,  18S2, 
a  d^ree  for  uniformed  members  of  the  encamp- 
ment branch,  later  known  as  the  degree  o( 
Patriarcue  Militant  There  is  no  affiliation 
between  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Sot- 
ereign  Qrand  Lodge. 

Ode,  in  modem  use,  a  lyric  piece  of  more 
dignified  character  than  the  song,  and  usually 
one  in  which  profound  feelings  are  expressed. 
The  ancients  originally  included  under  this 
name  all  kinds  of  lyric  verse.  Pindar,  AIcbub, 
Anacreon,  Sappho,  Simonides,  and  others  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Horace,  Catullus,  and  others 
among  the  Romans,  were  writers  of  odes. 

O'denu,  town  of  Denmark;  capital  of  FO- 
nen;  is  an  old  and  prosperous  city,  with  good 
educational  institutions  and  an  active  trade; 
has  a  castte  and  a  Gtothic  cathedral  built  1086- 
1301,  and  severa]  large  sugar  reHneries  and 
iron  foundries.     Pop.    |1906|   40,647. 

Odenwald  (O'dta-wSlt),  mountain  region  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Da rmst^dt,  extending  about 
45  m.  from  the  Neckar,  which  to  the  S.  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Black  Forest,  to  the  Main, 
which  to  the  N.  separates  it  from  the  Spesaart 
Mountains ;  highest  pealcs  about  2,000  ft. ; 
mountains  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  beech, 
and  valleys  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 

O'der,  river  of  Germany;  rises  in  Moravia; 
enters  Prussian  Silesia,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Batibor,  baverses  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  and,  after  a 
course  of  S50  m.,  empties  through  the  Stettiner 
Baff  into  the  Baltic; .  along  i&  lower  course 
embaokments  are  required  against  inundation. 

Odu'u,  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  Rus- 
sia; in  government  of  Kherson;  on  a  bay  of 
the  Black  Sea;  in  population  and  commerce 
surpassed  only  by  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Waraaw,  and  most  important  port  on  the  Blsj;k 
Sea;  communicating  by  regular  steamship  lines 
with  the  chief  ports  of  Europe;  founded,  1794, 
by  Catherine  II.  It  has  a  spacious  modern 
double  harbor,  capable  of  accommodating  350 
vessels,  largely  artificial,  and  protectM  by 
long  moles.  The  city  is  well  built  and  has 
broad,  straight  streets.  In  the  environs  are 
villas  and  orchards,  beyond  which  stretches  a 
barren  steppe.  It  has  many  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  is  a  great  educational  center;  has 
a  university  (formerly  Richelieu  Lyceum)  with 
rich  muaeum,  observatory,  and  library.  There 
are  numerous  breweries  and  manufactories  of 
cordage,  sailcloth,  soap,  and  candles,  but  Odes- 
sa is  specially  important  as  the  S.  outlet  for 
grain,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  entire  exports.  In  1905  the  city  was  the 
scene  of  terrible  rioting,  in  which  3,500  per- 
sons, largely  Jews,  were  killed,  15,000  wounded, 
and    property    worth   many   millions   was    de- 
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atroyed.     The  crew  of  the  battleship  Eniaa 

Potemkine,  flagship  of  the  Baltic  Sea  fleet, 
mutinied  at  sea,  put  into  the  harbor  here,  de- 
clared war  against  the  government,  and  fur- 
ther excited  the  terrorists.  A  strong  military 
force  restored  order,  and  twenty-four  ringlead- 
ers were  hanged,  hut  there  were  several  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks  later.  Pop.  (1900)  440,673. 
Od'ic  Force,  term  originally  applied  to  a 
peculiar  iridescence  which  some  people  eould 
see  about  the  arms  of  a  magnet;  later  the 
name  for  a  mysterious  force  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  from  a  hypnotist;  has  received 
the  synonym  psychic  force  from  Crookes,  who 
performed  several  startling  experiments  with 
Home,  the  spiritualist;  Sergeant  Coxe,  and 
others,  which  he  asserted  were  due  to  its  ac- 

O'din,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  father 
of  gods  and  men;  styled  Alfather;  has  a  great 
number  of  names,  one  of  which  is  Valfather— 
that  is,  "  the  father  of  the  slain,"  since  those 
who  fall  in  battle  go  to  his  great  hall,  called 
Valhal— that  is,  "  the  hall  of  the  sUin."  War 
IS  called  Odin's  amusement.  The  sword  is 
called  Odin's  lire.  He  is  described  as  a  Ull 
long-bearded,  one-eyed  old  man.  In  the  dawn 
of  time  he  pawned  one  eye  for, a  drink  of 
■Mimer's  fountain  of  wisdom  beneath  Ygdrasil 
On  his  eight-footed  horse  Sleipner  he  rides 
through  the  air  and  on  the  waters,  clad  in  his 
blue  cloak  and  golden  helmet,  and  wieldine  his 
spear  Gungner.  Two  ravens,  Hugin  (thought) 
and  Munin  (memory),  sit  on  his  shoulders  and 
tell  him  all  that  they  see  and  hear.  At  dawn 
he  sends  them  out  to  gather  news,  and  they 
return  to  him  in  the  evening.  His  servant  is 
Hermod,  the  swift  messenger.  Odin  is  found 
in  all  Teutonic  countries,  and  by  the  name 
yata  can  be  traced  back  to  India.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Old  High  Germans  calledfiim 
Wodan. 

OdoacM  (8-d6-a's*r),  d.  493  a.d.;  King  of 
Italy.  After  the  abdication  of  Nepoa  anf  the 
elevation  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Romulua 
the  barbarian  mercenaries  demanded  for  their 
services  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
When  this  was  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odo- 
acer,  chief  of  the  Heruli  in  the  imperial  service 
for  their  leader,  who  compelled  Romulus  to  ab- 
dicate (476).  Odoacer  made  Ravenna  bis  cap- 
ital, and  though  styled  King  of  Italy,  never 
assumed  the  purple.  He  ruled  the  country 
mildly,  enforced  the  lav™,  and  protected  the 
frontiers  from  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, At  length  Theodoric,  leader  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  him  near  Aquileia  and  at 
Verona,  and  defeated  another  army  on  the 
Adda.  Odoacer  retired  to  Ravenna,  and  after 
three  years  capitulated  on  condition  of  ruling 
with  equal  authority  with  Theodoric;  but  in 
a  few  days  he  was  killed  by  the  order  of  his 
associate. 

Odom'etei,  instrument  for  determining  the 
distances  passed  over  in  traveling;  also  known 
as  pedometer,  perambulator,  etc.  Odometers 
attached  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  record  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  wheel  in  passing 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  are  known  ijlc 
6  T 


cyclometers.  The  odometer  carried  by  pedes- 
trioDS,  and  designed  for  recording  the  number 
of  steps,  is  generally  called  ft  pedometer.  It 
resembles  a  watch  in  size  and  shape,  and  may 
be  worn  in  the  vest  pocket.  By  the  rising  and 
sinking  of  ths  body  with  each  step  a  lever  is 
made  to  vibrate,  wMch  moves  the  Indei  hand, 

O'Don'uell,  Leopold  (Duke  of  Tetuan,  Count 
of  ■  Lucena),  1809-87;  Spanish  soldier;  b, 
Santa  Cnu,  Tenerife;  for  hia  services  against 
the  CarliatB  at  Lucena,  1830,  was  made  a 
grandee  and  lieutenant  general;  1840,  sided 
with  the  queen  mother  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  intrigued  against  hia  former  ally, 
Espartero;  1843,  alter  the  latter's  tall,  was 
made  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  where  he  be- 
~cama  moderately  wealthy;  1834,  became  Es- 
■  partero's  War  Minister;  succeeded  him  as 
Prime  Minister,  1856,  and  was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1859-60  he  com- 
manded in  Morocco;  captured  Tetuan,  February 
8,  1860;  retired,  1868. 

OTJonoJA  (6-aon-O-hfl'),  Jnan,  1755-1821; 
last  Spanish  viceroy  of  New  Spam  (Mexico); 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  the 
army,  and  had  held  high  civil  positions  in 
the  Peninsula  when,  1821,  he  was  appointed 
Captain  General  and  Acting  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain.  On  his  arrival  art  Vera  Crui  ha  found 
that  the  revolution,  led  by  Iturbide,  had  k- 
quired  such  strength  that  his  own  authority 
was  practically  nullified.  On  August  23d  he 
met  Iturbide  at  Cordoba  and  signed  a  treaty 
by  which  Merico  was  recognized  aa  an  inde- 
pendent empire,  and  it  waa  agreed  to  invite 
one  ot  the  Spanish  Bourbon  pnncea  to  reign 
over  it  Pending  advices  from  Spain,  CDonojO 
was  elected  one  of  the  proviaional  regents.  He 
died  in  Mexico  before  he  conld  leam  ol  \he 
nullification  of  his  treaty  by  the  Spamsh 
Cortes. 

OdyaseuB  (o-dls'fls),  or  mys-aes,  png  of 
Ithaca  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  daughter 
of  Autolycus;  won  as  his  wife  Penelope,  daugh- 
ter of  Icarius  of  Sparta,  in  return  for  sug- 
gesting to  TyndareuB  the  oath  taken  by  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  When  hia  son  Telemachus 
was  a  babe.  OdyBseus  was  prevailed  on  by  a 
ruse  of  Palamedes  and  Nestor  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition against  Troy,  whither  he  sailed  with 
twelve  shipB.  At  Troy  he  was  diBtinguisbed 
for  bravery,  pertinaxiity,  eloquence,  and  cun- 
ning. He  therefore  took  part  in  expeditions 
that  required  a  spy's  cool  and  skillful  work. 
The  arms  ot  Achilles  were  awarded  to  him 
after  that  hero's  death,  a  tact  which  drove 
Aiai  mad.  At  the  close  of  the  Trojan  War  he 
was  driven  by  the  ill-will  of  Poseidon  to 
various  parte  of  the  world.  The  story  of  his 
return  is  told  by  Homer  in  the  "Odyssey." 
Finally,  after  ten  years'  wanderings  and 
twenty  years'  absence  from  home,  he  reached 
Ithaca  in  safety,  and  with  the  help  of  his  son 
Telemachus  and  a  few  faithful  servants  slew 
the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

Oe'deDbnig,  or  Odenbnlg,  town  of  Hungary; 
near  Lake  Neusiedl;  37  m.  SE.  of  Vienna; 
prosperous  and  handsomely  built  town,  with  - 
large  trade  '"  """"*    ">""    «"''  "•*■* 
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manufactures  of  angar  and  soap.  Its  old  forti- 
fications have  been  demolished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  huge  watch  tower,  the  highest  '~ 

Hungary;  remains  of  the  Roman  Ume  •""  "' 
found.    Pop.   (1900)  33,478. 


(Ed'ipus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sou  of 
Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  who  was 
exposed  by  his  father  on  account  of  an  ill- 
boding  oracle,  but  was  saved  by  a  shepherd 
and  brought  to  Corinth.  Misunderstanding 
another  oracle,  he  left  Corinth  and  went  to 
Thebes.  On  the  way  hfe  slew  his  father  un- 
awares, and  at  Thebes  married  his  mother. 
She  bore  him  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
and  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene;  but 
the  hidden  horrors  of  his  life  were  subsequently 
revealed  to  him.  Jocasta  hanged  herself;  be- 
tween Eteocles  and  Polynices  there  was  a 
deathly  hatred,  and  they  slew  each  other; 
CEdipuB  put  out  his  own  eyes  and  wandered 
blind,  guided  by  Antigone,  from  Thebes  to 
Colonus  in  Attica,  where  he  died  in  the  grove 
of  the  Eumenides.  The  legends'  of  CEdipus, 
of  which  the  two  baneful  oracles  and  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Sphinx,  whose  enigma  he  unrid- 
dled, form  the  mystical  but  singularly  sug- 
gestive center,  were  often  treated  by  the  Attio 
tragedians,  and  there  still  exist  two  tragedies 
on  this  subject  by  Sophocles,  "King  CEdipus" 
and  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus." 

OehlenschllKeT,  or  fihlenschliget  (Oien-shla- 
g6r),  Adam  Gottlob,  1779-1850;  Danish  poet; 
'  Copenhagen.  His  early  efforts  procured  him 
traveling  stipend  from  the  government.  In 
Germany  be  mastered  the  German  language, 
into  which  he  translated  hia  works.  After  vis- 
iting Rome,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  1810,  and 
became  Prof,  of  iEsthetiea  at  Copenhagen.  His 
fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  tragedies;  works  in- 
clude "  The  Death  of  Balder,"  "  The  Gods  of 
the  North,"  "  Aladdin,"  "  Sta-rkodder,"  "  Hak- 
em-Jarl)"  "Palaatoke,"  "Axel  and  Valborg," 
"  The  Admiral  Fordens  Kjold,"  etc. 

(Eoop'idea,  Grecian  astronomer  and  philoso- 
pher of  Chios;  supposed  to  have  beett  a  con- 
temporary of  Anaxagoras;  is  named  among  (be 
Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians; 
said  to  have  claimed  the  discovery  ot  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  invented  a  cycle  for 
brinpng  into  agreement  the  solar  and  lunar 
year,  which  he  inscribed  on  a  bra/en  tablet 
and  set  up  at  Olympia;  proposed  also  a  theory 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Milky  Way  as  the  original  pathway 
of  the  sun. 

Oersted  (Or'stSd),  Anders  SandBe,  1778-1860; 
Danish  jurist;  b.  EudkjBbing;  became  Attor- 
ney-general, 1826;  member  of  cabinet,  1841-48; 
Prime  Minister,  1853-64.  His  chief  fame  Teats 
on  his  services  to  Danish  jurisprudence,  which 
in  its  present  condition  may  be  regarded  as 
the  result  ot  his  labors.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  industry,  learning,  and  clear  in- 
sight, and  all  these  he  brought  to  bear  on  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  system  of  jurispru- 
dence.   Among  his  most  important  works  is  a 
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manual   of  Danish  and  Ngrwegiaii  juriipru- 
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Oentea,  Huia  OulsUu,  1777-1861 ;  Danish 
ph^icist;  brother  of  the  preceding;  made  im- 
portknt  discoveriea  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  acids  during  the  production  of  galvauie  elee- 
tricit J ;  became  Prof,  of  Physics  in  tite  Univ. 
of  Copenhagen,  1306;  published  "  Manuai  of 
Mechanicai  Fh^Bics,"  describing  his  experi- 
ffients  on  the  compressibility  of  water  and  air, 
1809;  a  work  tending  to  show  the  identity  of 
magnetism  and  electricity,  1S12,  and  promul- 
gated bis  discovery  of  this  identity,  1820; 
founded  the  magnetic  observatory  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  Danish  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Natural  Science. 

Oeul,  or  Owl  (C'sil],  island  in  the  Baltic, 
in  government  of  Livonia,  Russia;  area,  1,000 
■q.  m-j  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised  j 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared,  and  con- 
siderable fishing  is  carried  on;  was  governed 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights  for  a  long  period; 
passed  into  the  possessioa  of  Denmark,  16S9; 
ceded  to  Sweden,  ia4S,  and  to  Russia,  1721. 
Pop.  abt.  42,000. 

Ofanto  (0-rBn't«),  tIto'  of  S.  ItsJr,  called  by 
the  ancients  Aufldus;  rises  a  m.  £.  of  Monte 
Marano;  enters  the  Adriatic  4  m.  NW.  of  Bar- 
letta,  after  a  course  of  76  m. ;  battle  of  Cannte 
was  fought  on  its  right  banlc  near  its  mouth. 

Offa,  d.  796;  King  of  Mercia;  reigned  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century;  greatly 
extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom; 
famous  as  the  builder  of  Offa's  dike,  for  sev- 
eral  centuries  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Wales.  He  established  an  undisputed 
suxerainty  over  the  heptarchy;  murdered  Eth- 
elbert,  Kmg  of  E.  Anglia,  and  took  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  792;  founded  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans;  drew  up  a  code  of  lews. 

Offmtach  (Offin-Mk),  Jacquei,  1819-80; 
Qennan  composer;  b.  Cologne,  of  Jewish  par- 
entage; played  the  violoncello  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  "Aeatre  Comique,  Paris;  became,  1847, 
leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
(ais;  established,  185G,  the  BouSes-Parisiens ; 
and  composed  a  great  number  of  burlesque 
operM  and  scenes,  of  which  "La  Fille  de 
Ifadame  Angot,"  "  Barbe  Bleue,"  "  Orph«e  aui 
Enfera,"  "  La  Belle  Eel&ie,"  and  "  La  Grande 
Duchem  "  were  the  moat  applauded. 

Offset,  in  smreying,  a  short  distance  meas- 
ured at  right  angles  to  a  straight  line  in  order 
to  locate  the  position  of  a  point.  The  method 
of  determining  the  position  of  an  irreRUlar  line 
by  means  of  offsets  is  to  run  a  straight  course 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  line,  and  at 
suitable  pointa  of  this  course  to  measure  off- 
sets to  the  line  in  question;  then,  knowing  the 
distanoe  of  eaah  offset  from  the  origin  of  the 
course,  the  length  of  each  offset,  and  its  di- 
rection, whether  to  the  right  or  left,  the  cor- 
responding points  of  the  irregular  line  may  ba 
plotted.  The  method  of  offsets  is  particularly 
valuable  in  filling  In  the  outlines  of  a  topo- 
graphical survey,  and  especially  in  tracing  the 
courses  of  roads,  streams,  and  coast  lines. 

Og,  King  of  Baahan,  one  of  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites  who  resisted  the  invasion  of 
the  Israelites  under  Uoses.   He  was  overthrown 
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at  Edrei,  and  his  kingdom  was  given  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Uanasseh.  Ee  was  a  giant,  his 
iron  bedstead,  which  was  kept  in  Rabbath-Am- 
mon,  being  9  cubits  long  and  4  broad. 

Og'den,  capital  of  Weber  Co.,  Utah;  at  con- 
fluence of  Ogden  and  Weber  rivers;  mouth  of 
Ogden  Cation,  and  foothills  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains;  37  m.  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City;  de- 
rives excellent  power  for  manufacturing  from 
the  rivers;  is  in  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing, 
iron,  salt,  lime,  building- stone,  and  coal  region. 
There  are  the  State  bidustrial  School,  state 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
Weber  Stake  Academy  (Mormon),  Ogden  Acad- 
emy (Congregational),  military  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  powder,  woolen  goods,  lum- 
ber-mill products,  flour,  shoes,  brooms,  and 
fou:idry  products.     Pop.   (1910)   26,680. 

Og'dCBSbvri;  city  in  St.  Lawrence  Co,  N.  Y.; 
at  confluence  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswegatehie 
rivers;  176  m.  NW.  of  Albany;  founded  1749, 
incorporated  1888 ;  popular  name,  "  Maple 
City";  is  well  built;  obtains  power  (or  manu- 
facturing from  the  rivers;  has  large  river  trade, 
steam  ferry  to  Prescott,  Canada,  and  steamer 
communication  with  Chicago  and  intermediate 
lake  ports;  contains  U.  S.  Govt.  Building,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cathedral,  Refuge  for  the  Aged, 
orphanage,    convent,    hospital,    several    puoiio 

Earke,  and  large  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
ouses.  Pop.  (ISIO)  16,933. 
O'gdthoipe,  James  Edward,  1688-17SS; 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia;  b.  London; 
was  an  officer  of  the  Queen's  Guards;  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Eugene;  memL>er  of 
Parliament,  1722-64;  projected  a  plan  for  a 
colony  in  N.  America  to  serve  as  an  asylum 
for  oppressed  Protestants  of  Germany  and 
other  continental  states,  and  for  other  persons. 
In  1732  twenty-one  "trustees  for  founding  the 
colony  of  Georgia"  were  incorporated,  and, 
1733,  a  party  of  colonists,  under  the  guidance 
of  Oglethorpe,  who  was  appointed  cnvemor  of 
the  colony,  arrived  at  Charleston.  He  returned 
to  England,  1743;  made  general  of  all  hia 
Majesty's  forces,  1766. 

O'gflby.  John,  1600-76;  Scottish  poet;  waa 
a  dancing  roaster  in  London,  master  of  the 
revels  in  Dublin;  later  studied  at  Cambridge 
and  settled  in  London;  publiehed  metrical 
translations,  including  one  of  Homer,  and  a 
descriptive  "  Geography  of  the  World,"  of 
whioh  "  America  "  is  curious  and  valuable. 


near  14'  E.  Ion.,  and  after  a  general  NW. 
course  for  about  800  m.  turns  fiW.  near  the 
equator,  then  W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantio 
through  many  streams,  forming  a  large  delta 
extending  nearly  SO  m.  along  the  coast  a  littla 
S.  of  the  equator.  Many  attempts  to  explore 
the  Dgowa  were  defeated  by  the  natives,  but 
Savorgnan  de  Brazza  (beginning  1876]  revealed 
its  enure  course.  A  large  part  is  navigable 
in  high  water  by  light-draught  veesels;  many 
European  trading  posts  are  on  its  banks;  the 
native  population  is  numerous,  and  the  river 
is  the  most  important  natural  factor  in  the 
work  of  developing  the  French  Kongo  tenitm?. 
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02*7168,  in  Greek  mjthologj,  tbe  first  king 
of  Tbebea,  whose  oldest  gate  was  called,  mfter 
him.  the  Ogygioa.  During  his  time  the  waters 
of  Lake  Copais  rose  above  its  btutke  and  ~ 


Ogfgee  UmseH  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
Bceotian  autochthon,  sometimes  as  an  Bgyptian 
king,  and  was  brought  Into  manifold  connec- 
tions with  the  earliest  legendary  history  of 

CHig'gins,    Bernardo,    1776-1842;     Chilean 

statesman;  b.  Chilian,  Chile;  son  of  Ambroaio 
O'Higgins ;  educated  in  England ;  returned  and 
became  a  military  leader  in  revolution,  ISIO; 
succeeded  Carrera  in  commnud  of  army,  1813; 

{'oiDed  him  to  fight  Spantab  army  sent  from 
'eru ;  defeated  at  Bancagua,  1814;  joined  San 
Martin  in  invasion  of  Chile;  gained  victory  at 
Chacabuco,  1817;  occupied  Santiago;  made 
supreme  dictator.  He  governed  for  nearly  six 
years,  during  which  the  last  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  Chile,  and  the  country  wo*  rapidly 
developed ;  his  steady  support  of  San  Martin 
did  much  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru.  The  opposition  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  and  of  the  old  adherents  of  Car- 
rera at  length  led  to  a  revolution,  and  (^Hig- 
gins  was  forced  to  resign,  January  28,  1823. 

Ohi'o,  popular  name,  Bvceete  State;  state 
flower,  golden-rod ;  stafe  in  the  N.  central 
division  of  the  American  union ;  bounded  N. 
by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  B,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  W.  Virginia,  S.  by  W.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  W.  by  Indiana;  Imundary  between 
W.  Virgiaia  and  Kentucky,  the  Ohio;  greatest 
length  E.  to  W.,  215  m.;  greatest  breadth  N. 
to  S.,  about  210  m.;  area,  41,010  aq.  m.;  pop. 
(1910  census)  4,767,121;  principal  cities  and 
towns:  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Columbus 
(capital),  Dayton.  Youngstown,  Akron,  Spring- 
fiela.  Canton,  Hamilton,  Zanesville,  Lima, 
Sandusky,  Newark,  Portsmouth,  Mansfield, 
Findlay,  E.  Liverpool,  Lorain,  Steubenville, 
Marietta,  Chillicotbe,  Ashtabula,  Piqua,  Mas- 
aillou,  Ironton,  Marion,  Tiffin. 


Logan  Co. ;  highest  extended  portions  in  the 
central  part;  watershed  separating  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
system  runs  from  NE.  to  8W.  across  the  state, 
attaining  an  average  height  of  from  1,100  to 
1,300  ft.  This  dividing  range  enters  the  state 
in  Ashtabula  Co.,  but  a  few  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  and'crosses  irregularly  to  the  central  W. 
border,  passing  thence  SW.  into  Indiana.  The 
N.  side  is  smaller  and  the  rivers  are  shorter, 


are  a  few  small  lakes  in  some  of  the 
ties.  Rivers  in  the  N.  or  St.  Lawrence  system 
emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  the  Maumee,  Ban- 
dusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,  Black,  Rocky,  Cuya- 
hoga, Chagrin,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Con- 
neaut;  in  B.  system  as  tributaries  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Mahoning,  Walbonding,  and  Tuscarawas, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Muekinguni,  the  Scioto, 
Little  Miami,  and  Great  Miami.  Of  these  only 
the  Maumee  is  navigable,  ajtd  that  foi  only 


.  from  Lake  Erie.     There  are  four 


at  Portsmouth) ,  including  feeders,  334  m. ; 
Miami  and  Erie  (from  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati 
to  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo),  including  branches, 
282  m.;  Hocking  (branch  of  the  Ohio  canal), 
66  m.;  WalhontUng,  25  m.  Summers  extreme- 
ly warm  in  the  S. ;  heat  rarely  very  intense  in 
the  central  section;  in  the  N.  materially  tem- 
pered by  the  presence  of  the  large  body  of 
water  on  the  boundary;  winters  seldom  rigor- 


ous in  any  part,  but  occasionally  severe  in  the 
N.,  where  snowfalls  are  often  heavy;  mean 
annual  temperature  in  January,  26° ;  July, 
72.0°;  mean  annual  precipitation  in  May,  4.60; 


Soils  in  the  SE.  formed  directly  from  the 
underlying  and  outcropping  rocks;  in  the  rest 
of  the  state,  derived  from  the  clay  and  gravel 
of  the  drift,  a  mixture  of  the  various  forma- 
tions lying  in  the  path  of  the  glacial  ice;  lime- 
stone soils  in  the  W.  part  and  the  clay  of  the 
uplands  excellently  adapted  to  agriculture;  the 
raising  of  cereals,  truck  and  fruit  farming, 
dairying,  and  the  raising  of  sheep  for  wool, 
the  leading  industries.  Production  of  prin- 
cipal crops,  1911:  Corn,  160,640,000  bu.}  wheat, 
36,240,000  bu.;oaU,  54,570,000  bu.;  barley,  lya, 
potatoes,  and  hay;  tobacco,  81,400,000  lb.;  value 
of  live,  stock  (1911),  ^17,234,000.  The  wool 
dip  (1911)  yielded  0,426,000  lb.  of  scoured 
wool,  valued  at  ^,420,750.  Mineral  products 
include  petroleum,  natural  gas,  iron  ore,  bitu* 
minous  coal,  asjidstone,  limestone,  fire  clay, 
Portland  cement,  glass  sand,  grindstones,  oil- 
stones, salt,  gypsum;  value  products  {1910), 
¥188,075,268,  including  clay  products,  t31,> 
526,048;  coal,  (36,932,288;  pig  iron,  »88,122,- 
366.  Leading  manufaoturiu)^  industries,  iron 
and  steel,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
malt  and  distilled  liquors,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  flouring 
and  grist-mill  products,  boots  and  slioes,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  clothing,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, tobacco,  furniture,  electrical  apparatus 
and  supplies,  leather,  glass,  brick  and  tile, 
food  preparations,  lumber,  paints,  paper,  sad- 
dlery and  harness.  "Factory-system"  plants 
(1B09),  16,136; -capital  employed,  11,300,733,- 
000;  value  products,  $1,437,936,000.  Customs 
districts   and   ports   of   deliveiy,   Cuyaikoga, 
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Miami,  and  Sandiuk;;  value  im 
ending  June  30,  1911,  W,6(K),35fi;  exports, 
«14,g70,918.  Principal  educational  institutionf 
comprise  thirty-three  of  callcElate  rank,  ini^lud- 
ing  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbua;  Oberlin  Col- 
lege (nonaectarian) ,  Oberlin;  Kenjon  College 
(Prot«Htsnt  Episcopal),  Gambier>  Marietta 
Collie  ( nonsectarian ) ,  Marietta;  Ohio  Wea- 
leyan  Univ.,  Delaware ;  W.  Reserve  Univ. 
(nonsectarian), Cleveland;  Univ.  of  Cincinnati 
( nonsectarian ) ,  Cincinnati ;  Buchtel  College 
( Universalist ) ,  Akron;  Denison  Univ.  (Bap- 
tist), Granville;  Univ,  of  Wooater  (Presbyte- 
rian), Wooster. 

Territory  embraced  within  Ohio  discovered 
and  explorationB  begun  by  the  French  under 
La  Salle  abt.  1070;  charter  of  Jomes  I  and 
Charles  II  granted  jurisdiction  over  the  region 
to  Virginia  and  Connecticut;  attempts  by  the 
English  to  establish  trading  posts  and  to  plan 
for  settlement,  abt.  174S-49,  caused  disputes 
with  the  French,  resulting  in  war;  English 
possession  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1763.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  disputes 
arose  between  the  states  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  W.  lands,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Virginia  laid  claim  to  the  KW. 
region,  while  the  other  states  regarded  the  land 
as  the  joint  poeseeaion  of  the  thirteen.  Mary- 
land's refusal  to  accede  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation unless  the  individual  states  gave  up 
their  claims  brought  about  a  cession  to  Con- 
gress of  the  title  to  the  lands  in  question,  aave 
that  Connecticut  reserved  a  tract  (popularly 
known  as  the  W.  Reserve)  along  I^ke  Erie, 
W.  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  3,666,291  acres, 
and  Virginia  reserved  a  similar  tract,  to  pay 
her  land  bounties,  between  the  Miami,  Scioto, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  containing  3,709,848  acres. 
Provisions  made  by  Congress  for  the  survey 
and  sale  of  W.  lands,  1786 ;  the  famous  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  territory  NW, 
of  the  Ohio,  forbidding  slavery  in  the  entire 
region,  passed  1787.  Chief  events  of  17SS,  the 
first  settlement,  made  at  Marietta  by  a  colony 
from  Massachusetts,  another  settlement  at 
Cincinnati,  and  the  formal  organization  of  the 
territorial  government;  Indian  raids  ended  by 
the  victory  won,  1794,  by  (Jen.  Anthony  Wayne, 
on  the  Maumee;  first  territorial  legislature 
met  at  Cincinnati,  1799;  Ohio  admitted  to  the 
Union,  February  19,  1803;  Chillicothe  the 
state  capital,  lBOO-10  and  1812-16;  Zanesville, 
1810-12,  and  Columbua  after  ISlfl.  During 
the  War  of  1812  the  state  sufTered  from  Bri^ 
ish  and  Indian  raids,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
was  twice  invaded  by  Confederate  troops. 

Obio  RlVet,  largest  affluent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  respect  to  its  discharge  of  water, 
which  averages  158,000  cu.  ft.  per  second,  that 
of  the  Missouri  being  but  120,000  ft.  The 
Ohio  originates  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela.  Its 
length  below  Pittsburg  is  S75  m. ;  total  length, 
1,26S  m.  A  straight  line  from  Pittsburg  to 
Cairo,  111.,  at  its  mouth,  measures  616  m. ; 
drainage  area,  202,400  eq.  m..  according  to 
Ellet,  or  214,000,  according  to  Humphreys; 
elevation  at  Cairo,  322  ft.;  ai  Pittsburg,  1,02! ; 
mean  fall,  .72  of  a  foot  to  the  m.;  mean  rate 
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year  |  of  flow  about  3  m.  an  hour;  mean  rise  in  flood 
some  30  ft.  above  extreme  low  v?ater. 

Ohio  State  Univer'aity,  coeducational,  non- 
sectariitn  institution  in  Columbus;  opened 
IST3;  offers  courses  in  philosophy,  science,  ag- 
riculture, horticulture  and  forestry,  civil,  min-. 
ing,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering, 
pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine,  law,  industrial 
arts,  and  manual  training;  had  (1910)  214 
profcsaors  and  instructora,  2,749  students  in 
all  departments,  and  about  96,000  volumes  in 
library. 


Ohm  (6m),  Georg  Simon,  1787-1874;  German 
physicist;  b.  Erlangen,  Bavaria;  appointed 
Prof,  in  Physics  at  Jesuit  College  of  Cologne, 
1817;  director  of  the  Polyteclmic  School  in 
Nuremberg,  1833,  and  professor  at  Munich, 
1849;  discovered  Ohm's  law  (see  ELBCTRicm)  ; 
was  rewarded  with  the  Copley  medal  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

Ohm,  unit  of  resistance  in  electricity,  adopt- 
ed by  the  International  Electrical  Congress  in 
Paris,  1884;  is  the  resistance,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  0°  C,  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury, 
106  cm.  in  length  and  1  sq.  mm.  im  eross- 
section. 

Oil  Cake,  residue  after  the  expression  of 
flxed  oils  from  crushed  or  ground  seed  of  any 
kind;  used  both  as  food  for  animals  and  as  a 
direct  fertilizer;  cake  is  frequently  pulverized 
before  uaing,  and  is  then  called  oil  meal. 

Oil  Cit'y,  city  in  Venango  Co.,  Pa.;  at  junc- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  River  and  Oil  Creek; 
8  m.  ENE.  of  Franklin;  in  the  center  of  the 
great  petroleum-oil  district,  and  in  its  early 
days  was  whollv  dependent  on  that  industry  i 
contains  several  large  refineries,  pipe  works, 
iron  foundries,  engine  and  boiler  works,  and 
other  manufactories.     Pop.   (1910)    16,057.     ' 

Oil'cloth,  a  covering  for  floors  manufactored 
with  a  burlap  foundafion,  upon  which  suc- 
cessive coatings  of  coarse  paint  are  applied. 
On  the  face  is  a  colored  pattern  printed  with 
blocks.  These  blocks  are  made  of  wood,  and 
are  usually  about  18  in.  square.  There  is  one 
block  for  each  color  applied;  less  than  seven 
colors  are  generally  used.  Floor  oilcloths  are 
made  in  many  qualities  and  of  various  widths, 
ranging  from  3  ft.  to  24  ft.  in  width.  Very 
much  the  larger  business  is  done  in  the  me- 
dium weight  narrow  widths.  A  floor  cloth 
with  the  coined  name  "  linoleum,"  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  oxidized  linaeed  oil  and  flnely 
eround  cork  })Te8sed  upon  a  backing  of  coarse 
burlap,  is  now  very  largely  used.  It  is  the 
invention  of  an  Englishman,  William  Walt«n. 
Several  large  mills  are  manufacturing  it  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  patents  having  expired,  and  its  ex- 
tended use  has  seriously  curtailed  the  produc- 
tion of  the  heavier  grades  of  floor  oilcloth. 

Oil  Riv'ers,  branches  of  the  Niger;  form  ita 
delta,  though  some  of  them  have  sources  inde- 
pendent of  that  river.  From  them  comes  most 
of  the  palm  oil  exported  from  W.  Africa.  They 
form  a   wonderful  network  of  more  or  lew 


OUa  AND  FATS 

navigable  rivers  and  creeks  extending  from  the  I  600,000  acres,   In   Charlton,  Ware,  and  Clinch 


E.  Irauudary  of  Lagos  to  the  N.  frontier  of  the 
Qennan  Kamenins.  i 

Oils  and  Fats,  important  natural  group  of 
organic  compounds  found  in  the  various  parts 
of  plants,  particularly  the  seeds,  and  in  ani- 
mals, principally  in  the  adipose  tiBsues,  '  In 
v^etablea  there  are  two  kinds  of  oil,  totally 
distinct  and  havinK  a  different  chemical  forma- 
tion, viz.,  the  fixed,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
animal  oils  and  fats,  and  the  volatile  or  essen- 
tial oils;  and  there  is  also  a  class  of  oils  and 
fats  which  are  the  result  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation. The  natural  oils  and  fats  are  now 
regarded  as  the  compound  ethers  of  glycerin, 
a  triatomic  alcohol,  and  may  be  artificially 
formed  by  the  action  of  this  alcohol  on  certain 
monobasic  acids.  The  principal  elements  in 
their  oompositioD  are  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
oxygen  entering  aa  a.  constituent  in  smaller 
proportions ;  the  solidity  of  the  fatty  body  be- 
ing generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
carbon,  and  its  fluidity  in  proportion  to  that 
of  oxygen.  When  separated  from  the  orgajiism 
the  fatty  bodies  which  are  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  are  called  fata,  while  those  which 
are  liquid  are  called  oils.  We  owe  our  funda- 
meutal  knowledge  of  the  fatty  bodies  to  the 
investigations  of  Chevreul,  made  abt.  1820.  _He 
regarded  them  as  compounds  of  stearine,  oleine, 
and  margarine;  but  Hcintz  has  shown  that  his 
margarine  is  not  a  simple  fat,  but  a  mixture 
of  palmitinc  and  Btenrine.  The  natural  oils 
and  fats  may  be  heated  to  nearly  600°  F.  with- 
out much  change;  but  they  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  volatile  oils,  the  latter 
evaporating  and  distilling  at  various  tempera- 
tures.   See  titles  of  various  oils. 

Olse  (wlz),  rirer  of  France;  rises  in  the 
Ardennes,  Belgium;  joins  the  Seine  after  a 
course  of  168  m.  - 

OJib'ways,  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians; 
belonging  to  the  Algonquin  family;  often 
called  Chippbw AH;  formerly  ranged  along  both 
sides  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada;  became  known  to  the  French, 
1640;  numbered  2,000  when  Fathers  Jogues 
and  Raymbault  began  a  mission  among  them 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1642;  were  under  Britiali 
influence  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  War  of  1812;  several  times  made  peace 
with  the  U.  S.  Govt.;  numbered,  IfWS.  in  Brit- 
ish America,  16,000;  in  Michigan,  3,000;  else- 
where in  U.  S.,  14,1M. 

O'ka,  river  of  central  Russia;  chief  affluent 
of  the  Volga;  rises  in  government  of  Orel;  be- 
comes navigable  at  Orel,  and  joins  the  Volga 
at  Nizhuii -Novgorod,  after  a  course  of  837  m.; 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  commercial  high- 
way. 

Okecholwe,  Lake,  largest  lake  in  the  S.  U.  S., 
in  Florida;  40  m.  long;  area,  1,250  sq.  m,; 
maximum  depth,  12  ft.;  receives  several 
streams,  of  which  Kissimmee  Kiver  is  the  most 
important;  waters  are  discharged  through  the 
Everglades  mainly  by  the  Caloosa  River. 

Okefeno'tee  Swamp,  one  of  the  largest 
Bwamps  of  the  U.  S. ;  covers  'an  area  of  about 


,  Ga.,  and  Baker  Co.,  Fla.;  40  m.  N.  and  S. 
by  30  E.  and  W. ;  B.  part  mostly  an  open  lake 
dotted  with  small  floating  islands;  lake  portion 
width;  swamp  has  forests  of  heavy 
timber,  and  is  the  abode  of  rattlesnakes,  moc- 
casins, and  alligators,  besides  many  species  of 
game  birds. 

O'ken,  Loreni  (real  name  OcxEnnraB),  1779- 
1851;  German  naturalist;  b.  Bohlabach,  Baden; 
had  already  published  several  important  works, 
containing  the  main  features  of  his  system, 
when,  1807,  he  became  Extraordinary  Prof,  of 
Medical  Sciences  at  Jena.  His  celebrated  in- 
augural discourse  on  the  vertebral  composition 
of  the  skull  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Goethe,  who  had  invited  him  thither.  In  1816 
he  began  the.  publication  of  the  /sis,  a  peri- 
odical devoted  principally  to  natural  science. 
His  political  criticisms  led  to  bis  retiring  from 
Jena,  and  after  being  for  a  time  professor  at 
Munich  was  appoint^,  1832,  Prof,  of  Natural 
History  at  ZUnch,  wliich  post  he  retained  till 
his  d^ath;  works  include  Handbook  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"  "  General  Natural  History." 

Okhotsk  (0-chStsk'),'Sea  of,  large  inlet  of 
the  Pacific  on  the  E.  shore  of  Asia,  between 
Saghalin,  Siberia,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Kuril 
islands.     Its  N.  part  is  frozen  from  November 

Oklsho'ma  (Indian  word,  meaning  "Beauti- 
ful Land"),  state  in  the  S.  central  division 
of  the  American  union  comprising  the  former 
Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory ; 
bounded  N.  by  Kansas  and  (Colorado,  E.  by 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  S.  by  Tejias,  W.  by 
Texas  and  New  Mexico;  N.  boundary,  the 
parallel  of  37°  N.  lat.;  area,  70,067  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1910)  1,057,155,  including  (1910)  117,- 
247  Indians;  principal  towns,  Oklahoma  City 
(capital},  Muscogee,  Gnthrie,  Shawnee,  Enid, 
Ardmore,  McAlester,  Chickasha,  Tulaa.  Greater 
part  of  the  surface  an  upland  prairie,  rising 
gradually  toward  the  N.  and  W. ;  principal  ele- 
vations, the  Wichita  Mountains  in  the  S.  and 
the  Chautauqua  Mountains  in  the  central  part; 
principal  streams,  Cimarron  and  Canadian  riv- 
ers, tributaries  of  the  Arkansas,  with  general 
course  from  NW.  to  SE. ;  Red  River,  forming 
the  S.  boundary  line  with  Texas;  N.  and  Salt 
Forks  of  the  Red,  and  Salt  Fork  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. The  climate  is  so  equable  that  the 
staple  products  of  both  N.  and  S.  states  can 
be  cultivated  with  profit;  average  annual  tem- 
perature, 68.40°;  mean  annual  rainfall  about 
35  in.;  production  of  principal  farm  crops 
(1011)  :  Corn,  38,888,000  bu.;  wheat,  8,076,000 
bu.;  oats,  8,181,01X1  bu.;  barley,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  hay;  cotton  crop  (1910)  yielded  965,961 
bates  upland  cotton,  valued  at  $64,860,000,  and 
410,000  tons  of  seed,  valued  at  810,090,000; 
stock  raising  in  W.  part  an  important  industry. 
Chief  minerals:  Coal,  copper,  silver, clays, gyp- 
sum, granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  salt;  value  products  (1910),  932,-, 
988,865.  Leading  manufactures;  Flour,  grist, 
cotton-seed     oil    and    cake;     "factory-system" 

Slants    (1909),   2.310;   capital  employed,   938,- 
73,000;  value  products,  $63,682,000. 


Chief    educational    inatitutioi 
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OKLAHOMA  CITY 

OkUhoma,  Normaii;  normal  achoots,  Edmond, 
Alva,  Weatherford;  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  Stillwater;  Kpworth  Univ.  (Meth- 
odist EpLBcopal ) ,  Oklahoma  City ;  LaitgBton 
Univ.  for  Colored,  Langston;  Chilocco  Indus- 
trial School  for  Indians. 

Oklahoma  constituted  the  W.  part  of  Indian 
Territory  provisionally  ceded  by  the  Creeks  and 
SeminolcB,  1866;  civilized  Indians  and  negro 
freedmen  were  allowed  to  settle,  but  no  whites. 
The  lands  (6,439,865  acres)  were  completely 
ceded,  and  the  unoccupied  portion  was  thrown 


open  to  settlement,  April  22,  1889,  on  which 
day  a  U.  8.  court  was  establiahed,  more  than 
G0,000  persons  entered  as  settlers,  and  a  bank 
waa  opened  at  Guthrie.  Oklahoma  Territory 
was  created  May  2,  1890,  and  was  made  to 
Include  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  together  with  the  Public  Land 
Strip,  or  No-Man'e  Land  (Beaver  Co.).  The 
CherOkeo  Strip  was  to  be  added  to  the  terri- 
tory whenever  the  Indian  title  should  be  ex- 
tinguished, without  further  legislation.  Fur- 
ther cessions  were  made  by  the  Sac  and  Fok, 
Pottawatomie,  Shawnee,  Cheyenne,  and  Arap- 
ahoe Indiana,  and  as  a  result  nearly  300,000 
acres  of  land  were  opened  to  white  settlers, 
1891.  The  Cherokee  Strip,  of  some  6.000.000 
acres,  was  thrown  open,  1893,  and  the  "  Big 
Pasture,"  some  506,000  acres  in  SW.  Oklahoma, 
on  the  Red  River,  belonging  to  the  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Apache  Indians,  1906.  An  en- 
abling act.  admitting  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  as  one  state,  was  approved,  June  16, 
1906,  and  a  constitutional  convention  met  at 
Guthrie,  November  6th.  Oklahoma  entered  the 
Union  with  a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
aad  sale  of  intoxicants. 

Oklahoma  Cit'y,  largest  city  and,  since  1911, 
capital  of  Oklahoma  State;  on  the  N.  Cana- 
dian River.  Ihe  river  has  a  fall  of  27  ft.  in 
4  m.,  and  the  power  thus  obtained  has  been 
brought  into  the  city  for  manufacturing  pur- 

res.  The  city  is  the  largest  cotton  market 
Oklahoma ;  contains  flour  mills,  cottoo 
gins,  brickyards,  packing  houses;  has  a  large 
trade  in  agricultural  products  and  lumber;  1* 


seat  of  Epworth  Univ.  (Hetbodist  Episcopal). 
Pop.  (1910)  64,206. 

Olcra.    Sm  Ouubo. 

Oknbo  (6k'0-b0),  Toahimichi,  1830-78;  Jap- 
anese statesman ;  b.  province  of  Satsuma ; 
early  directed  his  energies  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Tokugawa  shogunate;  1870-78,  was  the 
most  powerful  minister  in  the  imperial  cabi- 
net; went  on  a  special  mission  to  China,  1874; 
settled  the  Formosan  difficulty;  later,  Saigo 
Takamori  separated  from  him  and  raised  a  re- 
volt in  Satsuma ;  but  the  suppression  of  this 
rebellion,  1877,  left  Okubo's  policy  triumphant; 


Ofcnma  (0k'0-m9),  Shigenobn,  1837-91;  Jap- 
anese financier;  province  of  Kiushiu;  after  the 
restoration  entered  the  Foreign  OfHce,  and  be- 
came a  councilor  of  state,  1870,  with  charge 
of  the  finance  department.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  he  directed  the  finances  of  Japan. 
but  the  depreciation  of  the  fiat  currency  and 
other  circumstances  led  to  his  removal.  In 
1882  waa  organized  the  Kaishinto,  or  Constitu- 
tional Liberal  party,  of  which  he  waa  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  He  founded  a  college  in. 
Tokyo — -the  Semmon-Gakko — largely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  political  economy. 

Olaf,  Saint,  d.  1030;  King  of  Norway;  in 
his  career  as  a  viking,  visited  Sweden;  infeeted 
the  shores  of  France  and  Spain,  and  durins  the 
absence  of  Eric  (1014)  in  England  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  He 
marched  through  his  dominions  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  compelling  submission  to  Christian- 
ity. Canute  the  Great  laid  claim  to  Norway, 
and  conquered  the  kingdom.  Olaf  fied  with  hia 
infant  son  Magnus  to  Russia;  hut  two  years 
afterwards  (1030)  entered  Norway  from  the 
N.,  gave  battle  to  the  Danes  near  Drontheim, 
and  waa  killed. 

Olaf  Tryg'Tason,  964-1000;  King  of  Norway; 
great-grandson  of  Haratd  Haarfager,  and  son 
of  Trygve,  viceroy  in  SE.  Norway;  plundered 
in  England  with  the  Danes,  but  made  peace 
with  King  Ethelred,  994.  and  accepted  the 
Christian  faith;  returned  to  Norway,  995,  and, 
the  ruler,  Hakon  Jarl,  having  been  driven  from 
the  throne  and  murdered,  obtained  the  throne, 
and  strove  to  introduce  Christianity.  An  alli- 
ance was  formed  against  him  by  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  and  the  banfshed  Nor- 
wegian, Jarl  Erik  Hakonson,  and,  in  a  fierce 
naval  engagement  near  the  island  of  Svolder 
in  the  Baltic,  Olaf  fell. 

OUktb,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Hathiaa,  1758- 
1840;  German  astronomer;  b.  near  Bremen; 
practiced  as  a  physician;  gave  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  especially  comets; 
invented  a  new  method  of  calculating  the  or- 
bits of  comets  from  three  observations,  which 
proved  easier  and  more  accurate  than  the  old 
one;  and  his  calculations  and  observations  of 
comets,  published  1782-1829  and  1833,  had  a 
great  reputation.  Of  the  planets  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  astronomers   in   the   beginning  of  the 
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OUX^ASTLE 

Old'caatle,  Sli  John  (Bftron  Cobham),  d. 
1417;  English  reformer,  b.  in  reign  of  Edward 
nii  f or  prwagating  the  doctrine*  of  Wycliffe 
wu  conflned  in  the  Tower  «jid  condemned  to 
the  flames,  but  escaped  into  Wales;  after  four 
veara  was  discovered ;  falsely  accused  of  rais- 
ing an  army  of  20,000  Lollards  to  orerthrow 
the  king;  carried  to  London;  hanged'in  chaina 
on  a  gibbet,  and  roasted  to  deatL  He  wrote 
"  Twelve  Conclusions  Addressed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,"  besides  several  religious 
tracta  and  diacourseB. 


the  ecumenical  character  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil and  rejected  its  decrees,  eapecially  that  con- 
eeming  tJie  infallibility  of  the  pope,  aa  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  Catholic  faith.  Soon  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
forty- four  prof eSBOrs  of  the  Univ,  of  Munich, 
including  Dr.  DOIlinger,  joined  in  a  protest 
against  papal  infallibility  and  the  binding  au- 
thority of  the  Vatican  Council.  Many  of  the 
Catholic  professors  at  other  universities  and 
gymnasia  followed  this  example.  Prominent 
theologians  and  professors  of  the  canon  taw 
met  in  August  at  Nuremberg,  and  agreed  on  a 
joint  protest.  The  breach  between  the  Old 
Catholic*  and  the  beads  of  the  church  widened, 
and  the  excommunication  of  Dotlinger  (April 
IT,  1671]  led  to  the  formation  of  Old  Catholic 
societies  in  nearly  all  the  cities.  A  general  Old 
Catholic  Congress  met  at  Munich,  September 
22d,  composed  of  about  300  delegates,  Tepre- 
sentiug  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  profession 
of  faith  was  adopted.  At  the  second  congress, 
held  in  Cologne,  1872,  a  plan  for  definitive  or- 

Sjiization  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  as  an 
dependent  bodv  was  adopted,  and  the  work 
was  completed  oy  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
June  4,  1873,  at  Cologne^  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Reinkena,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Univ.  of 
Breslau,  was  consecrated  at  Rotterdam  by 
Bishop  Heykamp  of  Deventer,  of  the  Old  Cath- 
olic (Jansenist)  Church  of  Holland.  The  third 
congress,  held  at  Constance,  September  12th 
and  13th,  adopted  a  synodal  constitution  of 
the  church,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  3. 

A  union  conference  of  Old  Catholic,  Bastem, 
and  Anglican  theologians  met  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  DBllinger  at  Bonn,  September  14- 
10,  1BT4.  The  adoption  of  several  theses  on 
doctrinal  questions  indicated  that  the  difTer- 
ence  between  Old  Catholics  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  no  longer  limited  to  papal 
infallibility.  Among  other  points,  the  theses 
object  to  the  full  canonicity  of  the  apocrypha! 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  to  divine  service 
in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  people ; 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  transferability  of  the 
Buperabundant  merits  of  the  saints;  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  and  to  indulgences  not  restricted  to 
penances  really  imposed  by  the  Church  herself. 
Outside  of  Germany,  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment gained  a  Ann  footing  only  in  Switcer- 
land. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT 


Old  Domln'ion,  term  applied  to  Virginia;  de- 
rived from  ita  official  designation  in  colonial 
days — "  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia." 

Oldenbntg  (Ol'den-bOrkh),  grand  duchy  of  N. 
Oermany;  consists  of  Oldenburg  proper,  bor- 
dering N.  on  the  German  Ocean  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  aides  by  Hanover;  the  principality 
of  Lubeck,  wholly  inclosed  by  Holatein,  the 
Baltic,  and  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Lubeck ; 
and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia;  area,  2,482  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1905)  438,- 
856.  Oldenburg  was  establisbed  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  ruled  by  a  count,  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  family  that  estab- 
lished its  power  then  haa  ruled  ever  since,  giv- 
ing, moreover,  new  dynasties  to  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden. 

Oldanbnrg,  capital  of  grand  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg; has  aeveral  educational  institutions, 
museums,  and  scientific  collections  •,  public 
library,  fine  ducal  palace  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, two  large  and  much  frequented  cattle 
and  horse  fairs,  and  an  active  trade  on  the 
Hunte  River.    Fop.  (1900)  26,639. 

Oldlum,  town  in  Lancaahire,  England;  on 
the  Medlock,  6  m.  from  Manchester;  noted  es- 

Seciatly  for  its  great  cotton  mills;  other  manu- 
actures:  silks,  velvets,  bats,  cords,  and  weav- 
ing machines.    Pop.  (1901)  187,246. 

Oldha'mia,  peculiar  organism  having  a 
branching,  plantlike  form,  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  polyzoon,  by  others  a  vegetable;  found  in 
the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Ireland,  and  interesting 
as  one  of  the  flrat  known  forma  of  life. 


Old  Home  Week,  period  aet  apart  either  by 
states  or  by  particular  cities  and  towns  for 
the  revisitation  of  their  birthplace  by  former 
residenta.  It  was  Instituted  in  New  Hamp- 
shire by  Frank  W.  Rollins  when  governor  of 
that  stats  (1809-1901),  and  has  become  popu- 
lar in  many  parts  of  the  V.  S.  In  most  of  the 
states  it  is  celebrated  in  summer.  Public  ex- 
ercisea  are  alwa^a  held,  but  the  social  side  of 
the  celebration  is  the  one  most  strongly  em- 
phasized. 

Old  Tronsides,  popular  name  of  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Coiutituliim,  of  historic  fame. 

Old  La'dy  of  Thread'nsMlle  Street,  niekname 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  Threadneedle 
Street,  London. 

Old  Light    Bee  New  Lioht. 

Old  Man  of  the  Motni'tain,  appellation  given 
to  Profile  Mountain,  Franconia  range.  New 
Hampshire,  from  its  resemblance-  to  a  man's 
face. 

Old  Point  Com'fort,  seaside  resort  in  Vir- 
ginia; It  n.  N.  of  Norfolk,  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River. 
The  climate  la  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  Fort  Monroe  here  commands  the  en- 
trance to  Hampton  Boada. 
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OLD  PROBABILITIES 

Old  PtobabU'ities,  tami  applied  in  the  V.  8. 

to  the  forecaster  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  orig- 
inallf  to  Gen.  Albert  J.  Myer,  who  organiied 
the  Bervice. 

Old  Bed  Saad'stone,  geologic  formation  of 
Devonian  age  occurring  in  IScotland  and  Walea. 
The  name  was  formerly  applied  alxo  to  one 
of  the  units  of  geologic  clironology,  but  in  that 
sense  has  been  replaced  by  Devonian.  The 
formation  in  Scotland  has  an  eatimated  thick- 
ness of  e.OOO  to  20,000  ft.,  including  shales, 
conglomerates,  and  volcanic  tuffa,  as  well  as 
the  characteristic  red  sandstones. 

Old  Style.    See  Calendab. 

Olean'der,  evergreen  shrub  (Nerlutn  olean- 
der) of  the  dogbane  family,  a  native  of  warm 
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parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  now  extensively 
cultivated;  in  colder  regions  thrives  as  an  or- 
namental shrub,  but  requires  protection  from 


OUBANUM 

Oleas'ter,  small  tree  (BUeagjnu  anguatifoUa) 
of  the  family  EUtangnaixfe,  a  native  of  warm 
regions  in  the  Old  World;  is  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree  tor  its  silvery  foliage;  flowers 
exceedingly  fragrant. 

Ole  Bull   isrli  bOl).     Bee  Ecu,  Ole  Bobite- 

Olefinei,  hydrocarbons,  so  called  froni  their 
property  of  forming  oily  compounds  with  chlo- 
rine, like  Dutch  liquid;  are  found  among  the 
Eroducta  of  destructive  distillation,  and  may 
i  formed  by  the  expoeure  of  paraffins  to  higlt 
temperatures  under  pressure. 

Oleic  Ac'id,  organic,  moultomic  acid  (for- 
mula C,,U,,0,),  found  in  combination  with 
glycerin  in  oils  and  fats,  as  oleine,  or  oleate 
of  glycerin.  It  is  obtained  by  the  saponifica- 
tion of  oleine,  the  most  fluid  constituent  of  the 
natural  fats  and  fixed  oils.  Olive  or  almond 
oil  is  treated  with  potash,  which  sets  free  the 
glycerin,  oleate  of  potash  being  formed  In 
the  soapy  mixture.  This  soap  is  treated  with 
tartaric  acid,  which  combining  with  the  potash 
forms  tartrate  of  potash.  The  separated  fatty 
acid  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  a  water  bath 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  oleate  of  lead  Is 
dissolved  in  ether,  from  which  solution  oleic 
acid  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 

OOein,  or  BU'in,  that  portion  of  oU  or  fat 
which  remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
the  oily  principle  of  solid  fats;  is  of  variable 
composition,  but  in  all  cases  it  consists  of  oleic 
acid,  or  of  some  acid  homolo^us  with  the 
oleic,  combined  in  various  definite  proportions 
with  glycerin.  The  oletn  of  commerce  is  chiefly 
a  crude  oleic  acid  prepared  from  palm  oil  in 
the  British  candle  factories.  Lard  oil  is  a  sim- 
ilar product  derived  from  lard  in  the  U.  S. 
Both  are  now  chiefly  used  for  oiling  nuudiinery. 

Oleamai'gaiiiie.    See  Bittteb. 

OleT'lcnltnte.    See  HoBncOLTDBE. 

Olfirou  (S-IB-r&A'),  island  of  Franc«,  in  Bay 
of  Biscay;  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
strait  1  m.  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Charente;  length,  IS  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  7  m. ;  has  five  ports,  besides 
the  towns  of  Chateau  and  St.  Pierre  d'OlJron ; 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Anjou, 
the  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  the  English,  and  the 
French.    Pop.  (1001)   17,033. 

Ol'sa,  d.  869;  Russian  princess  and  saint  of 
the  Greek  Church ;  was  the  wife  of  Igor,  Grand 
Duke  of  Kiev,  son  of  Rurik,  and  after  his 
death,  946,  was  regent  till  955  for  her  eon 
Sviatoslav.  The  latter  remained  a  pagan,  while 
she  was  baptized  at  Constantinople,  (^7.  Day, 
Jply  11th  (23). 

Oliaros  (d-ll'H-rOs) .    See  AnTJF&soB. 

Olib'iniun,  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
tree  Bofioetlta  serrola,  which  grows  in  Africa 
and  India ;  melts  with  difficulty  and  imper- 
fectly when  heated,  and  bums  with  a  bright 
flame;  has  a  balsamic,  resinous  smell  and  an 
acrid  bitter  taste;  is  used  for  fumigaticm  and 
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in  the  preparation  of  pltutera;  has  been  bnmed 
from  antiquity  in  religious  ceremonies.     See 
Fraitkimcenbb. 
Ol'itaicbr,  form  of  government  In  vhlch  the 


tent  of  the  governing  class,  which 
tocracy  usually  embmces  the  entire  body  of 
the  nobles,  while  in  an  oligarchy  a  certain 
political  clique  or  coterie  has  the  controlling 
influence.      See    Abistocracy;     Democbacy; 

MONABCHT. 

Origocnw  Pe'iiod,  division  of  geolo^c  time 
BUcceeding  the  Eocene  period  and  preceding  the 
Neocene.  lu  the  claasiflcatiou  of  Cenozoic  or 
Tertiary  time  by  Lyell  three  divisions  were 
recognized:  Eocene  (older),  Miocene,  and  Plio- 
cene. Subsequently  it  was  found  advantageous 
in  claBsifying  certain  European  formations  to 
substitute  two  divisions  for  the  Eocene,  the 
name  Eocene  being  retained  for  the  older,  and 
Oligoeeue,  proposed  by  Beyrich,  being  applied 
to  the  younger.    See  Eocene  Period. 

Ol'iphant,  Laurence,  182S-8S;  English  trav- 
eler, author,  and  mystic ;  b.  Cape  Town,  Africa ; 
son  of  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  chief  justice  of 
Ceylon;  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  El- 
gin, Governor  General  of  Canada ;  later  super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada;  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  on  his  mission  to 
China,  1857;  charge  d'affaires  in  Japan,  1901; 
member   of    Parliament,    1S61-6B;    joined   the 


at  Haifa,  Palestine,  in  the  interest  of  Jewish 
colonization ;  works  include  "  The  Russian 
Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  "The  land  ol 
Gilead,"  "  Scientific  Religion,"  and  ^he  novels 
"  Piccadilly  "  and  "  Altiora  Peto." 

Oliphant,  Margaret  0.  Wilson,  1628-97 ; 
Scottish  author;  b.  Wallyford;  published  more 
than  seventy  books,  including  a  large  number 
of  BUccessf  ul  novels  and  other  works  of  fiction ; 
among  th^m,  "  Pasaages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland,"  "  The  Chronicles  of  Car- 
lingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  "  The  Perpetual 
Curate,"  "A  Little  Pilgrim:  in  the  Unseen," 
"  Sons  and  Dai^htere  " ;  bioBraphies  of  "  Ed- 
ward Irving,"  "  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  "  Thom- 
as Cbalraers,"  and  others;  "  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II,"  "Eoyai  Edin- 
burgh," "  The  Literary  History  of  England 
from  1790  to  182S,"  "The  Victorian  Age  of 
English  Literature." 

Orive,  tree  of  the  genua  OUa  (0.  euro- 
ptRiF;  has  been  grown  from  the  moat  ancient 
times,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor;  hath 
fruit  and  oil  form  important  products  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  where  the  bland  "sweet" 
oil  replaces  butter  and  other  animal  fata  for 
table  and  culinary  use;  while  all  over  the 
world  it  is  used  for  salads  as  well  as  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  pickled  fruit  also  is  an  article  of  food. 
The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  but  attains  great 
size  and  age;  some  groves  have  an  historic 
celebrity,  and  are  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care.  The  olive  has  been  extensively  propa- 
gated  in   California,  where  the   "  mission   ol- 
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was  early  introduced  by  the  Franciscan 
maries;  and  that  state  produces  both 
excellent  oil  and  pickled  fruit.  Attempts  to 
introduce  it  into  the  S.  U.  8.  have  not  been 
successful,  on  account  of  the  occasional  severe 
changes.     For  oil-making  the  fruit  is  not  al- 
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lowed  to  get  fully  ripe,  and  should  be  qulcklv 
worked  after  gathering.  It  is  pulped  in  tinned- 
iron  mills  which  do  not  crush  the  pits.  The 
finest  oil  flows  from  the  crushed  mass  without 
pressing.  The  flrst  quality  oil  of  commerce 
is  obtained  by  pressing  the  cold  pulp  in  round 
fiat  baskets;  the  pressed  cake  is  broken  up, 
r^ground,  and  thinned  with  cold  water;  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  settle  in  tanks,  and  the 
oil  floating  on  top  drawn  oS  and  filtered.  A 
second  pressing  yields  an  inferior  quality  of 
oil,  and  a  third  or  fourth  yields  an  oil  used 
for  burning,  lubricating,  and  soap  making. 
Lately  a  more  rapid  process  of  separation  bv 
means  of  a  water  current  in  a  settling  tank 
has  been  used  with  great  advantage.  The  im- 
ports for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  ^,900,000. 
The  olive-oil  industry  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  adulteration  with  cheaper  oils,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  peanut  (AraoiiM  hypogaa) 
and  of  cotton  seed. 

Ol'iver  Op'tic.    See  Auams,  Wiujau  Taylob. 

Oliver,  Peter,  1713-91;  American  jurist;  b. 
Boston,  Mass.;  held  several  otBces  in  Plymouth 
Co.,  and  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  1750;  became  chief  justice,  1771; 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1774,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  an  en- 
gagement to  receive  no  pay  or  emolument 
except  from  the  assembly;  accompanied  the 
British  troops  on  their  retirement  from  Boston, 
1770;  subsisted  some  years  in  England  on  a 
grant  from  the  crown. 

Ol'ivea,  Mount  of,  or  Haunt  Ol'ivet  (now 
Jebel-el-Tus)  ,  eminence  of  Palestine,  sepa- 
rated from  Jerusalem  on  the  W.  by  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoehaphat;  is  a  ridge  with  three  sum- 
mits; on  central  one  stands  the  village  of  Tur, 
2,643  ft.  above  the  sea  and  384  ft.  above  the 
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Tallej.  From  thia  central  aummit,  according 
to  tniditioti,  the  oseensioa  of  Jesus  took  place. 
The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  lies  od  the  W.  de- 
clivity near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  road  to 
Bethan;  paueB  over  Mt.  Olivet  Christ  used 
to  sit  bere  with  Hia  disciples,  and  retire  hither 
alone  to  rest  andpraj.  Here  He  passed  the 
ight  Wore  He  waa  delivered  up  to  Pon- 
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OIU  PodrUa  {OYM.  pO-drO'da],  SpaDiah,  "pu- 
trid pot,"  Spanish  national  dish,  consiHtiag  of 
several  kinds  of  meat  cut  into  small  piecea,  and 
stewed  with  a  varie^  of  vegetables.  In  Eng- 
lish the  t«rm  is  used  to  signify  any  Ineongru- 
OUH  mixture. 

OIliTler(Me-ve-&'),&mjle,  1820-1913;  French 
atatcsmau;  b.  Marseilles;  N^n  to  practice  as 
an  advocate  at  Paris,  1847 ;  waa  sent  to  Mar- 
seilles to  pacify  the  city,  1843,  and  ahortly 
aiter  was  appointed  prefect,  but,  184B,  returned 
to  Paris.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly',  and  made  himself  conapi 
by  bis  oppo«itioif  to  the  government  of  '. 
leon  III.  Qraduallv,  however,  the  emi 
ceeded  in  winning  him  over  to  his  side,  and  he 
waa  generally  considered  a  political  ren^ade, 
when  on  January  2,  1870,  he  became  Napoleon's 
prime  minister ;  was  president  of  the  cabinet 
when  war  was  declared  against  Prussia,  but 
retired  after  the  first  reverses  of  the  French 
arms;  elected  to  the  Academy,  1870;  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Chamber,  1870,  1877,  and 
1885;  published,  among  other  works,  "EWmo- 
cratie  et  Liberte,"  "  Le  19  Janvier,"  "  L'figliae 
et  rfitat  au  Concile  du  Vatican,"  "  M.  Theirs 
&  I'Aoad&nie  et  dans  I'Histoire,"  "  Nouveau 
manuel  de  droit  eccl^iastique  fraucais,"  "  178S 
et  1889,"  and  "  L'Empire  liberal,"  a  defense  of 
hia   <^cial    conduct   preceding    Ok   war    with 

Otanstaa  {Om'BtU),  Deniaon,  1791-186Q; 
American  scientist ;  b.  E.  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
1817,  appointed  professor  in  the  Univ.  of  N. 
Carolina,  where  fie  proposed  snd  executed  the 
first  state  geological  survey  ever  attempted  in 
the  U.  S.J  was  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural PbiloBophy  in  Yale,  1825-38,  afterwards 
of  Natural  Philosophy  alone;  published  sev- 
eral text- books  on  natural  philosophv  and 
astronomy,  and  an  elaborate  theory  of  hail- 
etorms;  demonstrated  the  cosmical  origin  of 
shooting  stars,  and  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions  on  the  aurora  borealis. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  1822-1903;  Amer- 
ican landscape  architect;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.; 
with  Calvert  Vaux  prepared  the  accepted  de- 
signs for  Central  Park,  New  York  Cityj  spent 
four  years  in  executing  them ;  in  Civil  War 
was  member  of  National  Sanitary  Commission 
for  care  of  Union  soldiers ;  cbainnan  California 
State  Commission  to  take  charge  ol  the  Yo- 
semite  and  Mariposa  national  reservations ; 
designed  park  systems  of  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Brii^port,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Mil- 
waukee, Kansas  City,  Montreal,  Trenton,  and 
other  cities;  planned  grounds  of  the  National 
Capitol  and  of  the  state  reseryation  at  Niagara 
Falls;  publications  chiefiy  narratives  ol  travel. 


OLTMPIAS 

Ol'ney,  J«sw,  1708-1872;  American  educate 
or ;  b.  Union,  Conn. ;  taught  at  Wbitesboro  and 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  (or  twelve  years  in 
the  Hartford  Grammar  School,  where  he  in- 
troduced the  method,  later  widely  adopted,  of 
separating  geography  from  astronomy,  and  be- 
ginning the  former  study  by  familiarizing  the 
pupil  with  the  descripUoa  and  surroundings 
of  his  own  town,  county,  and  state,  advancing 
thence  to  national  and  foreign  geography;  pub- 
lished a  number  of  schoolbooks  that  bad  an 
enormous  circulation,  including  a  "  Geography 
and  Atlaa  "  and  "  The  National  Preceptor." 

Olouwski  (fil-sbev'skl],  Kuol,  1840-  ; 
Austrian  physicist;  b.  Bronissow,  Galieia;  be- 
came Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Univ.  of  Cracow, 
1870;  best  known  'for  hia  researches  on  the 
liquefaction  of  the  permanent  gases;  was  the 
first  to  obtain  hydrogen  in  the  llouid  state  and 
to  determine  accurately  its  boilmg  point,  ita 
critical  temperature,  and  ita  critical  pressure. 

Olym'pla,  plain  in  Elis,  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
Alpheus,  where  the  Olympian  games  were  held, 
ixmtaining  the  Altis  or  sacred  grove,  said  to 
have  been  inclosed  by  Hercules,  and  which  con- 
tained the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  with 
bis  statue  by  Phidias,  and  many  other  public 
buildings.  ('<onnected  with  the  Altia  were  the 
stadium  and  the  hippodrome.  At  the  time  of 
the  Elder  Pliny  (23-79  A.D.)  about  3,000  erUt- 
uea  were  standing;  now  the  space  is  occupied 
with  grain  fields,  with  a  few  scattered  ruins. 

Olympia,  capital  of  Stato  of  Washington  and 
of  Thurston  Co.;  on  Des  Chutes  River  and 
Budd's  Inlet  (8.  extremity  of  Puget  Sound); 
30  m.  SW,  of  Tacoma;  in  a  timber,  coal,  iron, 
sandstone,  and  copper  region ;  laid  out  with 
broad  and  regular  streets;  has  direct  steam- 
ship communication  with  the  principal  pointa 
on  the  sound  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  chief- 
ly engaged  in  indostriea  eonneoted  with  Innt* 
bering.    Pop.  (IBIO)  6,906, 

Olym'piad,  period  of  fotu-  years  between  any 
two  successive  celebrations  of  the  Olympian 
games;  early  adopted  as  an  era  for  recording 
dates  of  events.  The  Olympiads  were  desig- 
nated by  numbers,  the  first  being  reckoned 
from  the  victory  of  Cortebua  In  the  foot  race, 
770  B.C. ;  or  they  took  the  naroe  of  the  prin- 
cipal  victor   in   the   next    previoua    Olympian 


Olym'piu,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I,  King 
of  Epirua,  wif^  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Her  imperious 
and  jealous  nature  and  the  infidelity  of  Philip 
caused  strife  between  them;  and  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  with  Cleopatra,  337  B.C.,  sha 
fled  to  the  court  of  her  brother  Alexander, 
King  of  EpiruB,  whom  she  incited  to  make  war 
on  Macedon.  On  the  death  of  Philip  she  r*- 
turned  to  Macedon,  and  put  to  death  her  rival 
Cleopatra  and  her  infant  daughter.  In  823, 
when  Antipater  was  placed  in  absolute  control 
of  affairs  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Olympias  withdrew  to  Epirus.  In  317  she  took 
the  field  with  Polyspercbon,  the  new  regent. 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 

feated  and  put  to  death.  She  was  at  last  de- 
feated and  captured  by  CasBander  at  Pydna, 
31S,  and  executed. 

Olym'plc  Gamea,  most  ancient  and  famous 
of  the  four  ^eat  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  celebrated  once  in  four  years  at  Olym- 
pia.  After  being  discontinued  for  a  oanslder- 
able  period,  the  Olj'nipic  games  were  reCstab- 
liahed  in  the  ninth  century  b.o.  by  Iphitua, 
King  of  EUe,  and  Lyourgns.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  games  continued  a  local  festival, 
but  as  they  grew  in  importance  spectators 
came  from  the  more  distant  states  and  from 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
As  the  time  approaehed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  games,  a  sacred  truce  was  prociaimed,  and 
hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece. 
At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to  a  single 
day,  and  consisted  of  the  simple  match  of  run- 
ners in  the  stadium ;  but  in  time  it  was  varied 
by  additional  contests,  such  as  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  throwing  the  quoit  and  the 
javelin,  and  horee  and  chariot  racing.  From 
the  banning  of  the  aeventy-seventh  Olympiad 
(472)  its  duration  waa  extended  to  five  i^ys. 
The  games  were  open  to  persona  of  alt  ranks 
and  occupations,  the  only  conditions  being  that 
they  should  prove  a  pure  Hellenic  descent  and 
a  good  moral  character.  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans  the  latter  were  allowed 
to  become  competitors.  After  the  seventh 
Olympiad  the  prize  was  a  wreath  from  the 
sacred  olive  tree  near  Olympia,  which,  with  the 
honor  of  being  proclaimed  victor,  was  consid' 
ered  sufficient.  The  Olympic,  games  were  abol- 
ished by  a  decree  of  Emperor  Theodosius,  394 
A.D.  A  modem  form  of  Olympic  ^mes  was 
instituted  at  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Greek  Govt.,  1896;  the  contests  of  I90Q  were 
largely  and  succeBsfuily  participated  in  by  U.  S. 
athletes.  The  contests  of  1908  were  held  in 
the  Stadium,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  July 
13-26th.  The  American  athletes  in  track  and 
field  sports  swept  all  before  them. 

Olym'pns  (modem,  Eltmbo),  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  separates  Thessaly  from 
Macedonia.  Their  sides  are  clad  with  beauti- 
ful forests,  but  the  tops  are  covered  with  snow 
for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  highest  peak 
rise*  9,754  ft.,  and  on  ita  broad,  eloud-veiled 
summit  stood,  accordi^  to  the  oldest  myths  of 
Greece,  the  palace  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods. 
Later,  the  abode  of  the  gods  was  moved  by  a 
more  refined  sentiment  to  the  celestial  spheres, 
but  Mt.  Olympus  still  retained  its  charm  for 
the  imagination. 

OlTD'thiu,  ancient  city  of  Mscodon;  on  the 
"Dironaic  Golf;  was  at  different  periods  de- 
pendent on  Athens  or  Sparta,  ac(|uired  great 
wealth  from  its  excellent  commercial  position, 
but  was  taken,  347,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  and  destroyed  its 
buildings. 

(Kmaha,  capital  of  Douglas  Co,,  Neb.;  on  the 
Missouri  River;  opposite  Council  BlufTs,  Iowa; 
laid  out  with  wide  streets  on  a  plateau  80  ft. 
above  the  river,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges: 
one  of  steel,  built  by  the  Union  Pacifto  Rail- 
road  Company,   SS   ft.   above   the  water,   cost 
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»1,600,000;  one  of  iron,  for  wagon  and  street 
railway  use;  another  of  steel,  for  steam  rail- 
way use,  with  longest  drawbridge  in  the  world, 
cost  ei,00D,00O;  has  a  wholeaale  trade  of  over 
*100,000,(M)0  per  annum,  machine,  car-build- 
ing, and  repair  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  extensive  smelting  and  refining 
works,  packing  houses,  breweries,  and  boiler 
works,  432  "factory-syBtem"  maaufaetnrimr 
plants  (1900),  with  »45,461,000  capital  and 
products  valued  at  860,855,000.  The  city  con- 
tains about  160  churches,  headquarters  of  the 
V.  S.  military  department  of  the  Missouri, 
U.  S.  Govt,  building,  State  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Creighton  College  (Roman  Catholic), 
Brownell  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  Nor- 
mal -Industrial  College,  St.  Catharine's  Acad- 
emy (Roman  Catholic),  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Roman  Catholic),  the  Clarkson  Memo- 
rial, Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Doug- 
las County,  and  St.  Joseph  hospitals,  and  other 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Oma- 
ha is  named  from  a  tribe  of  Indians;  was  laid' 
out  on  a  large,  scale,  1864;  was  the  first  terri- 
torial capital,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  t« 
show  the  development  and  resources  of  the 
Middle  West,  1898.     Pop.   (1010)   124,096, 

Omahas,  members  of  a  tribe  of  N.  American 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  Dakota  family;  found 
by  Marquette,  1673;  Carver,  1766;  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  1805;  since  Logan  Fontanelle,  their 
great  chief,  waa  killed  by  the  Sioux  (1865), 
they  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture; 
now  number  about  1,200,  on  reservation  in  E. 
Nebraska. 

Oman  (O-miln'),  independent  state,  but  prac- 
tically under  British  protection,  in  8E.  Ara- 
bia; has  a  coast  line  of  about  1,500  miles  along 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  the 
Arabian  Sea;  contains  eight  badly' defined  dis- 
tricts or  states,  of  which  Muscat  is  the  most 
important;  area,  82,000  sq.  m.;  est  pop., 
800,000,  chiefly  Arabs;  capital,  Muscat  It 
was  formerly  a  part  of  a  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive Arabic  state  or  imamat,  which  con-. 
sisted  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  African  terri- 
tories, but  which,  1864,  at  the  death  of  the 
Imam  Said  Seid,  was  divided  between  bis  two 
sons,  one  receiving  the  African  territories  and 
the  other  the  Asiatic  territory. 

Omar  (8'mftr)  I  (Abu  Hafbab  4l-Khattab), 
abt.  681-644;  second  caliph  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, third  cousin  of  Abdallah,  lather  of  Mo- 
hammed; succeeded  Abubekir,  634;  adopted 
the  Hejira  as  the  beginning  of  the  Mussulman 
era;  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  "Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  ";  under  him  the  Mos- 
lem arms  were  everywhere  victorious;  assas- 
in  Medina;   aucceeded  by 

Omar  H  (Asu  Hafb),  d.  720;  eighth  caliph 
of  the  Ommiyades;  descendant  of  the  preced- 
ing; succeeded  Solyman;  to  reconcile  houses  of 
Omar  and  Ali,  revoked  the  maledictions  against 
the  partisans  of  the  latter,  which  had  been 
read  in  all  the  mosques  since  the  time  of 
Moawiyah;  but  monbera  of  the  ruling  family 
poisoned  him. 
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Omar  EIiayyaiD  {khl-fSm'^.tuIl  name.OHiAs 

UDDIN     ABUL     FATII     OuAB     BIN     IBBAHIU     AL- 

KUATYAU,  abt.  102S-1123;  Persian  poet,  math- 
ematiciBn,  astronomer,  and  phJIoaopher;  b. 
Naiahspur.  KhcirasBan.  The  epithet  of  Khay- 
yam ("tent  maker")  is  presumably  due  to 
nis  father's  or  to  hie  own  calling.  Favored  at 
court  bf  the  Vizier  Nizam  ul  Mulk.  he  pureued 
hia  studies  on  an  annuity;  produced  a  work 
in  Arabic  on  algebra  which  was  a  standard 
for  several  centuries ;  was  made  astronomer 
royal  to  the  Sultan  Malikshab,  1074,  and  was 
instrumental  in  reforming  the  Persian  calen- 
dar. Some  500  of  the  "  Rubaiyat "  or  "  Quat- 
rains "  are  attributed  to  his  pen,  and  through 
their  translations  Fitzgerald  and  others  have 
made  him  immortal.  His  tomb  at  Naishapur 
is  shown  to  travelers. 

Omar  Paaha  (pH-shS'),  Michael  Lattab, 
1806-71;  Turkish  general;  b.  Plaski,  Croatia; 
son  of  an  Austrian  ofllcer;  deserted  from  the 
Austrian  army,  1820;  became  a  Mohammedan 
in  Bosnia;  entered  the  Turkish  service,  1834. 
In  1S48  he  was  commander  in  Wallachia,  and, 
1649-GO,  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia. 
He  was  made  generalissimo  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1863;  was  successful  in  many 
actions  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  defense  of 
Silistria  (1864),  and  nns  afterwards  Governor 
General  of  Bagdad.  He  invaded  and  pacified 
Montenegro,  1B62,  and  was  stationed  at  Shumla 
till  March,  1867,  when  he  was  ordered  to  crush 
the  Cretan  insurrection;  but  his  violence  caused 
bis  recall  in  October.  In  1868-96  he  was  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  later  member  of  the  Imperial 
Council. 

Ombay  [5m-bl'),  island  of  Malay  Archipel- 
a^,  Solor  group,  N.  of  Timor;  66  m.  long,  12 
m.  broad;  high,  volcanic,  and  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes  of  a  mixed  negro  and  Malay 
origin;  the  Dutch  have  a  settlement  and  carry 
on  some  trade  in  wax,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
pepper. 

Omdnrman  (fim-dOr'inHii),  capital  of  the 
Mahdist  territory,  opposite  Khartum;  at  junc- 
tion of  the  Whit«  and  the  Blue  Nile;  was  a 
small  village  until  after  Khartum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdists  (January  28,  1886), 
when  the  Mahdi  decided  to  destroy  Khartum 
and  make  his  capital  at  Omdurman.  The  town 
was  soon  the  center  of  trade  of  all  the  terri- 
tory controlled  by  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor, 
the  Khalifa.  Tl>e  buildings  were  mostly  mere 
huts  and  the  conspicuous  structure  was  the 
Mahdi's  tomb.  T\\e  most  important  center  is 
the  market,  in  which  is  collected  merchandise 
from  all  parts  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan; 
cloth  dealers,  druggists,  green  grocers,  and  salt 
and  meat  vendors  all  have  their  special  quar- 
ters, as  well  as  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  and  barbers. 
Omdurman  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  September  1,  1898,  after  a  hard 
battle,  in  which  some  thousands  of  dervishes 
were  killed,  while  the  Khalifa  sought  safety  in 
flight.  The  seat  of  government  was  then  again 
fixed  at  Khartum.    Fop.  abt.  41,000. 

O'men,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  sign  by 
-^hich  the  gods  were  believed  to  indicate  their 
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favor  or  oppoaition  to  any  proposed  public  or 
private  action.  The  omens  were  publicly  ob- 
served by  the  magistrates,  assisted  by  harus- 
^icei  and  augurs,  the  former  observing  signs 
of  the  first,  the  latter  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  even  before  it,  the 
whole  matter  of  taking  omens,  of  divining, 
soothsaying,  and  the  like,  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute among  the  intelligent,  but  with  the 
vulgar  these  arts  were  still  of  importance  up 
to  the  time  of  the  later  empire. 

OmmiaileB,  or  Ommyadei  (6-mI'adz},  seoond 
dynasty  of  Oriental  caliphs,  beginning  with 
Moaviah,  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  661,  and  continu- 
ing until  TSO.  They  derived  their  name  from 
Ommaya,  an  ancestor  of  Moaviah.  After  the 
assassination  of  AH,  Moaviah  gained  posaeasion 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  the  caliphate  remained 
in  the  possession  of  his  family  until  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Merwan  II,  ths  fourteenth  sover- 
eign (760).  After  this  all  the  Ommiadea  were 
treacherously  slain  but  two,  one  of  whom  fled 
to  Arabia,  where  his  descendants  ruled  as  lato 
as  the  sixteenth  century;  the  other  founded  the 
Kingdom  and  subsequent  Caliphate  of  Cordova 
in  Spain  aa  AbderrelLmaa  I. 

Otn'nibus.    See  Carbiaqeb. 

Omnis'clence,  attribute  of  God,  in  consequence 
of  which  He  knows  of  all  that  has  been,  all 
that  ia,  and  all  that  shall  be.  In  its  last 
phase,  as  foreknowledge,  it  has  occasioned  sev- 
eral very  subtle  theological  distinctions. 

Om'pbale,  in  Greek  legends,  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  Icing  Jardanus,  and  wife  of  Troolus, 
whom  she  succeeded  in  the  government.  Mer- 
cury sold  Hercules  to  her  for  a  slave,  and  by 
him  she  had  several  children. 

capital  of,  government  of  Omsk,  Si- 
confluence  of  the  Om  and  the  Irtiach; 
military  schools,  hospitals,  manufac- 
tories, and  mining  works,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  general.  Its  fortress,  con- 
structed 1766,  ^s  the  strongest  in  W.  Siberia. 
Pop.  (1900)  37,376,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 

On,  name  applied  by  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xli, 
4S,  60 1  xlvi,  20)  to  the  famous  city  of  the 
sub,  Heliopolis,  which  was  also  known  by  them 
aa  Beth-Shemesh,  House  of  the  Sun  (Jer.  xUii, 
13],  of  which  Heliopolis  is  atmply  a  traosla- 
tioo.  The  same  Hebrew  letters  that  spell  On 
when  differently  vocalized  give  Aven  (Ezek. 
XXX,  17),  which  thus  becomes,  erroneously,  a 
second  Hebrew  name  of  Heliopolis. 

On'ager,  species  of  wild  ass  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  central  Asia;  is  reddish  in  summer, 
gray  in  winter,  with  a  streak  of  black  along 
the  center  of  the  back,  crossed  by  a  second 
bar  over  the  shoulders. 

One'ga,  large  lake  tn  government  of  Olonetz, 
W.  Russia;  next  to  Lake  Ladoga,  is  the  largest 
lake  of  Europe,  covering  an  area  of  4,830  sq. 
m.j  is  connected  with  the  Volga  and  the  Dwina 
by  canals,  and  communicates  with  Lake  Ladoga 
bv  the  Swecr.  On^a  is  also  the  name  of  a 
river  of  N.  Russia  not  connected  with  the  laka, 
but  occupying  the  baain  next  E.;  alM  dSpi^ 
■H  ' 
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town  near  tbe  mouth  of  thia  river,  and  of  the 
^eat  bay  of  the  White  Sea  into  which  this 
river  emptiei. 


tion,  ISai,  it  owned  a  flue  estate  of  6S0  acres, 
kIbo  a.  commodiouH  mansion,  and  several  tnilU 
and  manufactories.  A  smaller  branch  society 
was  located  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tbe  founa- 
er  of  the  community  was  John  Humphrey 
Noyes,  who  was  licensed  to  preach,  1833.  In 
1834  he  announced  himself  a  "  Perfectionist." 
He  and  his  followers  held  that  salvation  from 
■in  consists  in  the  destruction  of  selfishness  by 
means  of  spiritual  intercourse  with  Giod.  The 
practical  application  of  his  doctrines  was  made 
in  the  two  communistic  societies.  The  mem- 
bers practiced  community  of  women  as  well  as 
of  goods;  maintained  the  equality  of  women 
with  men  in  social  and  business  life;  lived  in 
a  "unitary  home";  and  engaged  iii  manufac- 
tures and  farming.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  cpmmunity  at  Oneida  the  members  were 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
■8  a  joint  stock  company,  in  which  capacity 
they  have  since  carriMl  on  the  business  of  the 
Old  Community. 

Oneida  Lake,  body  of  water  in  Oneida,  Os- 
wego, Madison,  and  Onondaga  cos.,  N.  Y. ; 
20  m.  long  and  S  m.  wide;  surface,  369  ft. 
above  tbe  sea;  abounds  in  fish;  formerly,  with 
its  outlet,  Oneida  River,  was  the  channel  of 
an  important  navigation,  but  is  superseded  by 
railways. 

On'lon,  cultivated  biennial  herb  and  its  bul- 
bous foot,  the  latter  composed  of  leaf  elements 
in  a  thickened  condition;  the  Allium  cepa,  a 
plant  of  the  order  *  Liliooeiv,  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  from  immemorial  time,  and 
thence  introduced  into  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  onion  differs  from  the  garlic  espe- 
cially in  having  the  elements  of  its  bulb  dis- 
posed in  concentric  layers  and  not  in  separate 
cloves.  Among  the  marked  types  are  the  po- 
tato onion,  grown  from  offset  bulbs  growing 
near  the  root,  and  the  top  onion,  produced  from 
similar  bulbs  growing  at  the  top  of  the  flower 
stalk.  Ordinary  onions  are  raised  in  the  first 
season  from  seed,  or  in  the  second  year  from 
the  smalt  seta  or  incompletely  grown  bulba  of 
the  previous  year's  crop.  The  onion  has  an 
aromatic  sulphur  oil  containing  'allyl.  The 
bulb  is  highly  nutritious. 

OBonda'ga  Lake,  body  of  water  in  Oriondag* 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  6  m.  long,  1  m.  widet  maximum 
depth,  05  ft.;  S.  part  very  shallow;  waters 
stagnant,  and  their  level  is  361  ft.  above  tide; 
flows  into  Seneca  River.  The  lake  has  a  nat- 
ural puddling  of  marl,  which  keeps  the  brine 
of  tbe  Onondaga  limestone  from  its  waters. 

Onta'rio  (formerly  Upteb  CAitaOA),  wealth- 
iest and  most  populous  province  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion;  bounded  N.  by  Keewatin,  the 
Albany  River  forming  a  part  of  the  line,  and 
James  Bay;  E.  and  NB.  by  the  Ottawa  Biver 
and  Quebec;  8W.  and  8.  by  the  Rainy  River 
(»  part  of  the  boundary  with   Minnesota), 
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Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  with  their  connecting  waters,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence;  W.  by  Manitoba  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods;  land  area,  220,508  sq,  m.;  water 
area,  40,364  sq.  m.;  pop.  2,523,208;  chief 
cities;  Toronto  (capital),  Hamilton,  Ottawa 
(capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  London, 
Kingston,  Brant  ford,  Guelph,  St.  Thomas, 
Windsor,  Belleville,  Stratford,  St.  Catharines. 
Surface  nowhere  exceeds  IfiOO  ft.;  province  is 
crossed  by  tbe  Laurentian  Hills,  trending  to 
the  NW.,  though  now  reduced  to  a  hummocky 
plateau,  locally  termed  the  Height  of  Land; 
mterior  lakes  many,  including  Nepigon,  N.  of 
Lake  Superior;  Nipissing,  Muakoka,  and  Sim- 
eoe,  all  E.  of  Georgian  !&y.  Climate  warm  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter;  cold  extreme  only 
in  the  uninhabited  N.  portion,  while  even  there 
the  rigor  is  moderated  by  the  snowfall  and  the 
absence    of    blizzards;    mean    temperature    In 
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mean  temperature  in  winter  at  these  places: 
9.0°,  15.4°,  24.6°;  annual  rainfall  in  province, 
30  to  40  in. 

Chief  agricultural  products:  hay  and  clover, 
oats,  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  barley,  com,  rye, 
buckwheat,  root  crops;  abundant  crops  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  (in  tbe 
Niagara  district)  peaches,  and  of  all  the  small 
fruits.  The  breeoing  of  horses,  stock  raising. 
dairy  farming,  and  bee  culture  are  leading  in- 
dustries. Mineral  products  include  iron  ore. 
nickel,  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  einc.  galena. 
plumbago,  mica,  apatite,  granite,  marble,  free- 
stone, clays  for  terra-cotta  and  brick,  phos- 
phates, salt,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas;  man- 
ufactures include  lumber,  iron  and  nardware, 
steam  engines  and  locomotives,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  linen,  furniture,  agricultural  im- 
plemMtta,  sewlpg  machines,  wagons  and  car- 
riages, wooden  ware,  paper,  soap,  starch, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  and  hats  and  caps. 

Of  the  canala  necessitated  by  the  vast  inland 
navigation  of  Canada,  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence system,  over  TO  m.  in  length,  lie  almost 
wholly  within  this  province.  The  Wetland 
Canal  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  the 
Murray  Canal,  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake  Ott- 
tario;  the  Rideau  Canal,  120  m.,  connects  the 
Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Ontario;  St.  Mary's 
Canal,  with  lock  900  ft.  long,  gives  access  to 
traffic  in  its  passage  in  and  out  of  Lake  Su- 

Leading  religious  denominations:  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Bap- 
tist, Lutheran,  Congregational,  Salvation 
Army.  Chief  educational  institutions:  Toronto 
Univ.,  with  which  are  affiliated  Victoria  Univ. 
(Methodist),  Knox  College  (Presbyterian),  St. 
Michael's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Wycliffe 
College  and  Trinity  Univ.  (Episcopalian). 
Queen's  Univ.  (Presbyterian)  is  at  Kingston; 
McMaster  Univ.  (Baptist),  at  Toronto;  Wood- 
stock College  (Baptist),  Woodstock;  Abna 
College,  at  St.  Thomas;  Ontario  Agricultural 
ColWe,  at  Guelph;  Huron  College  and  West- 
ern Univ.,  at  London.  Ontario,  first  set- 
tled by  the  French,  becaifte  under  British 
rule  a  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec  on  its 
organization,   1774,  and,    lT9t,  W.,  or  upper 
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Caiwdii.  Thoiuanda  of  Americaa  loyaliata  set- 
tled here  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Toronto  was  founded  1793,  and  has 
since,  with  an  occasional  brief  interruption, 
been  the  provincial  capital.  The  union  of  the 
two  Canadaa,  1841,  proved  unfortunate,  for  to 
the  Btrife  of  political  factiona  was  added  a 
war  of  races  which  made  legislation  iinpoa- 
sible  md  brought  about  political  deadlock.  The 
solvent  was  confederation,  which  took  place. 
1867,  and  made  upper  Canads  (now  Ontario} 
a  self-governed  province  of  the  Dominio^. 

Ontario,  IMm,  smallast  of  the  Great  Lakes 
drained  bj  the  St.  Idtwrencei  area  {U.  S.  Sur- 
vey), 7,104  sq.  m.;  another  estimate  from  the 
same  data,  7,240  sq.  m.;  mean  elevation  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  247  ft.,  and  326  ft.  lower 
than  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie;  maximum 
depth,  738  ft.;  lake,  100  m.  long  and  6S  m. 
wide;  discharge  estimated  at  300,000  cu.  ft.  per 
second.  Lake  Ontario  is  connected  with  Lake 
Erie  by  the  Welland  Canal  and  with  Montreal 
by  the  St.  L*wrence,  which  can  be  descended 
by  steamers,  the  return  being  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  series  of  canals.  The  laVe  seldom 
freezes  except  near  the  shore,  and  is  the  high- 
way of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Ontog'eny,  term  introduced  by  Haeckel,  and 
now  in  general  use,  for  the  development  of  the 
individual,  as  opposed  to  phylogeny  or  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race.    See  Phti«OENT. 

Ontorogy,  science  of  being  in  general  or  of 
the  essence  of  things ;  sometimes  identified 
with  metaphysics,  but  usually  made  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  coordinate  with  rational  psychol- 
ogy, cosmology,  and  theology.  The  general 
problem  of  ontology  is  to  find  the  highest  prin- 
ciple, or  that  which  is  true  in  and  for  itself— 
the  Absolute.    See  MrrAP&THiCB ;  Philosopht. 

ffnyx,  variety  ot  chalcedonic  quartz,  oom- 
'  posed  of  parallel  layers  of  chalcedony  of  some 
shade  of  brown,  green,  red,  or  other  color  alter- 
nating with  layers  of  white.  When  the  red  is 
a  rich  brownish-red  chalcedony  (ntrdl  and  the 
white  bands  pure  and  translucent,  the  variety 
is  known  as  aardonya;  when  quartz  and  gray 
chalcedony  are  in  combination,  chahxdonyx ; 
when  the  ground  is  black  and  the  bands  are 
very  thin  and  grayish  white,  onicoEo.     The  va- 


posed  largest  known,  measuring  11  in.  by  9, 
preserved  in  the  Muaeo  Borbonico  at  Naples ; 
other  great  cameos  are  at  Vienna,  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris. 
Onyx  is  now  much  used  in  jewelry.  Uewican 
onyx,  so  called,  is  iike  ara^nite;  it  is  formed 
on  the  floors  of  caves,  being  the  result  of  a 
deposition  ot  calcareous  waters,  either  cold  or 
hot,  between  the  successive  layers  of  which  the 
iron  and  manganese  is  deposited.  It  was  used 
in  carving  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  but  was 
first  brought  to  general  notice  at  tile  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  where 
a  magnificent  aeries  of  specimens  was  shown 
bv  the  Mexican  commission.  On  account  of 
the  softness  of  the  material  it  can  be  readily 
carved  with  a  knife,  and  in  Mexico  is  extens- 
ively worked  into  trays,  eniciflxes,  etc. 


tfoiitCL    Bee  Liicebtone. 

O'pah.     See  Eiko  Fibh. 

O'pal,  gem  consisting  of  natural  silica  and 
containing  some  water,  Bometimea  up  to  eleven 
per  cent;  is  never  crystallized,  but  always 
amorphous,  with  a  marked  concboidal  fracture; 
several  varieties  recognized,  of  which  prectoua 
or  noble  opal  is  the  most  highly  prized.  Its 
value  arises  from  its  exquisite  play  of  colors. 
The  general  aspect  is  whitish  or  milky,  and 
the  opalescence  consists  of  countless  gleams  of 
many-colored  light  or  "  fire."  A  more  trans- 
parent variety,  with  broader  reflections  of  color 
—red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  violet — is  more 
brilliant,  though  less  highly  prized  as  a  gem, 
and  is  known  as  fire  opal  or  giraaol.  The 
name  lechoaoa  is  given  to  those  showing  much 
green  li^t,  and  zeagite  to  those  that  have 
much  red.  The  noble  and  the  fire  opal  are  tba 
only  kinds  used  in  jewelry. 

Op'era,  drama  sung  with  accompaDiment  of 
instrumental  music.  Dramas  occasionally  in- 
terspersed   with    songs    to    famiHa~    ""~-    — 


dramas.  On  its  dramatic  side  the  form  of  the 
opera  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  the 
spoken  drama.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  to 
be  sung,  the  text  of  an  opera,  the  libretto, 
must  be  of  much  smaller  extent  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  drama.  The  first  work  entitled  to 
be  called  an '  opera  was  Ottavio  Rinuecini's 
drama  of  "  Euiydice,"  set  to  music  by  Gia- 
como  Peri,  ot  Florence,  and  performed  1600. 
The  opera  soon  became  a  popular  species  o( 
musical  composition  in  Italy.  In  1646  it  was 
established  in  France  by  Cardinal  Macarin. 
The  eBtabtishment  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Eng- 
land may  be  dated  frran  the  production  of 
Handel's  "  Rinaldo,"  1711.  Bononcini's  "  AI- 
mahide,"  1720,  was  the  first  opera  sung  there 
entirely  in  Italian.  The  long  list  ot  Italian 
opera  composers  includes  Scarlatti,  Piecini, 
Cimarosa,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  the  modems 
Mascagni  and  Puccini.  In  Germany,  Gluek 
was  the  first  to  introduce  extensive  reforms. 
Among  the  composers  who  since  his  time  have 
done  most  for  the  operatic  stage  are  Mozart, 
Meyerbeer,  Von  Weber,  and  Wagner  among  the 
Germans.  To  Weber  especially  will  remain  the 
glory  of  having  first  sounded  a  distinct  Ger- 
man operatic  style,  Wsgner  is  the  anccessor 
of  Weber  in  more  than  one  sense.  Among  com- 
posers who  have  written  solely  or  mainly  for 
the  French  stage  are  M^ul,  Cherubini.  Spon- 
tini,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Gounod,  and  Thomas. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  lighter  style  of 
opera  that  the  French  have  excelled.  The  first 
composer  of  the  opEra  comique,  strictly  so 
called,  was  A.  F.  Boieldieu.  Other  writers  of 
this  lighter  style  are  H«rold,  HalSvy,  Auber, 
Adam,  and  Offenbach.  The  modem  French 
opera  composers,  Massenet,  Saint-Sa&is,  Bizet, 
etc.,  are  really  to  be  classified  with  the  modem 
German  school,  so  far  as  the  harmonic  treat- 
ment of  their  various  works  is  concerned,  and 
also  their  modes  of  orchestration.  The  Italiana 
divide  operas  into  four  classee,  sacred,  seriotta, 
semiserious,  and  buffo  or  comic;  the  Frotdi 
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lecogniae  two  divUiona,  tlie  {ttomI  opira  %ai 
the  opira  oomigue  (including  opSra  bouffe), 
the  latter  of  which  is  partlf  epoken.  See 
Cantata;  Oratouo. 

Opera  GUaa,  portable  iiutrumeiit  for  magni- 
fying objects  at  a  dutance,  and  consisting  ee- 
Bentiallf  of  two  parallel  telescopes,  wiui  a 
double  convex  lens  for  so  object  glass  and  a 
double  concave  ej'epiece  which  is  focused  by 
a  rack  and  pinion.  If  the  eTepiece  were  a 
double  convex  lens,  as  it  is  in  the  astronomical 
telescope,  the  instrument  would  be  too  long  for 
carrying,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
by  inserting  a  pair  of  priams,  bo  that  the  path 
of  the  rsy  of  light  is  doubled  upon  itself,  thtu 


formerly  obtainable, 

Ophid'la.    See  BESFEnrs. 

(ypiux,  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solo- 
mon brought  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  has 
been  variously  Jdeutifled  with  the  African  coast 
of  Zanzibar  and  Mosambique,  where  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  worked 
extensively  in  ancient  times;  with  B.  Arabia, 
which  contains  a  city  named  El-Ophir,  once 
the  seat  of  considerable  Arabian  commerce ; 
and  with  India,  which  abounds  in  the  arUcles 
mentioned  as  brought  from  both  Tarshish  and 
Ophir. 

OphitM  (5'ntH),  or  Sei^nt-wot'aliipeiB,  sect 
of  Gnostics  who  joined  the  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  faith 
and  practice  of  other  Gnostics.  They  honored 
the  serpent  because  he  tempted  Eve  to  eat  of 
the  forbidden  fruit — an  act  which  they  believed 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  human  race.  They 
kissed  the  serpent  and  fed  it  with  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread;  but  others  rejected  Christianity, 
and  honored  Cain,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  other 
wicked  personages. 

OpUn'rans  {Ophiurida),  family  of  starflshes 
in  which  the  five  rays  are  long,  slender,  flex- 
ible, and  snakelike,  whence  the  name;  in  some 
the  arms  are  very  fraple;  the  common  name 
of  the  genus  Opkiura  is  sand  star,  from  their 
habit  ol  hiding  in  the  eand.  The  genua  As- 
trophyton  of  the  N.  American  coast  has  so 
great  a  number  of  terminal  subdivisions,  like 
snaky  hairs,  that  it  has  been  called  Medusa's 
bead;  it  is  alsocalled  fisbemian's  basket,  from 
occasionally  having,  when  caught  in  deep  wa- 
ter, fish  and  other  animals  embraced  in  the 
numerous  flexible  rays. 

Ophthal'mla,  a  term  which  ahould  be  re- 
stricted to  inflammations  ol  the  conjunctiva — 
i.e.,  the  membrane  lining  the  eyelids  and  cov- 
ering the  exposed  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  is 
synonymous  with  conjunctivitis,  and  is  divided 
into  limple  or  aatarrJuxt,  purulent,  membran- 
ou»,  phlyctenular,  and  granular  ophthalnia. 

Catarrhal  ophtlialmia  is  the  mildest  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  may  be 
caused  by  overuse  of  the  eyes,  by  the  contact 
of  irritating  substances,  by  riding  in  the  wind, 
and  by  "  catching  cold,"  or  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  certain  dieeaeea.  The  symptoms 
are  inability  to  use  the  eyes,  a   feeling  of  a 
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foreign  body  in  the  eye,  and  the  development 
of  a  secretion,  at  first  mucous  and  afterwards 
muco- purulent,  which  gums  the  eyelids  to- 
gether. Usually  there  is  not  much  dread  of 
light.  This  affection  does  not  imperil  the  eye- 
sight if  properly  treated.  The  disease,  if  the 
secretion  is  free,  is  markedly  contagious.  Some 
of  the  special  varieties  of  it  are  distinctly  epi- 
demic; one,  often  occurring  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  should  be  known  as  epidemic  conjunctival 
catarrh,  but  is  vulgarly  called  "  pink  eye." 
Mild  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  should  be 
treated  by  removing  the  cause,  washing  the 
eyelids  and  eyes  frequently  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter, and  keeping  the  discharge  cleaned  away 
with  some  mild  collyrlum;  an  excellent  one  is 
a  solution  of  common  table  salt  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint.  Boracic  acid 
and  borax  ere  much  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  severe  types  very  decided  treatment  may 
be  necessary. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  is  a  very  dangerous 
disease.  It  is  customary  to  describe  it  under 
two  forma,  as  it  occurs  in  the  new-born,  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,  and  in  adults,  gonorrheal 
ophthalmia.  An  inflammation  of  this  kind  is 
due  to  contagion  occurring  either  during  the 
birth  or  immediately  after  it.  When  a  simi- 
lar inflammation  occurs  in  adults  it  is  also 
due  to  contagion  carried  to  the  eye  by  soiled 
fingers  which  have  been  in  contact  with  a  dis- 
charge in  which  certain  microorganisms  exist. 
Onlv  the  most  vigorous  and  active  treatment 
will  save  such  eyes  from  destruction.  Mem- 
branous ophthalmia  is  a  violent  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  in  -/bich  a  false  membrane 
forms  upon  its  surface.  It  is  most  often  seen 
in  connection  with  diphtheria,  and  is  almost 
sure  to  mar  the  sight  of  the  eye.  Phlyctenular 
ophthalmia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva which  is  characterized  by  ^eat  dread  of 
light,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  conjunctivitis,  the  formation  of  minute 
blisters,  or  pimples,  which  scatter  themselves 
over  the  conjunctiva,  or  are  arranged  around 
the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Granular  ophthalmia  or  granular  lids  (syno- 
nyma,  granular  ophthalmia,  granular  oonjutm- 
tivitia,  trachoTna),  an  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, in  which  the  membrane  loses  its 
smooth  surface  owing  to  the  formation  of 
"  granulations,"  or  yellowish-red,  rounded  bod- 
ies, which  after  abeorption  leave  cicatricial 
changes.  Certain  individuals  are  predisposed 
to  the  disease,  and,  although  there  is  no  toiown 
constitutional  disorder  which  causes  it,  a  lai^ 
amount  of  evidence  has  accumulated  indicating 
the  dependence  of  granular  lids  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  a  special  form  of  microBrganfsm,  wnich 
is  known  as  the  traohomaooocua.  The  con- 
tagious nature   of  the  affection   is  undoubted. 

The  treatment  of  granular  lids  oonsiEts  in 
the  application  of  such  remedies  as  will  cause 
absorption  of  the  "granulations."  For  this 
purpose  caustics  are  used.  In  many  cases  it 
becomes  necessary  to  operate.  Under  certain 
circumstances  electricity  is  applied. 

Ophthalmorogy,  science  of  the  eye,  iuclnding 
its  anatomy,  functions,  diseases,  and  treatment. 
See  Etk.  GOC^R' 


OPIE 

(Kpie,  Joba,  1761-lBOTi  English  painter;  b. 
St.  A^cB,  near  Truro;  practiced  witliout  in- 
itructioD  at  Truro,  and,  1781,  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  named  the  "  Comigh  wonder." 
Hsrdlj  a  year  had  passed  before  he  had  painted 
the  principal  nobility;  but  hie  portraits  lacked 
elq;ance  and  refinement,  and  his  popularity 
aank  almost  as  suddenlf  as  it  had  nsea;  then 
applied  himself  to  hietorical  painting,  in  which 
he  produced  several  popular  pictures ;  1806, 
was  elected  Prof,  of  Painting  at  the  RojaL 
Academy. 

O'piti,  Maitin,  IfiBT-ieSft;  Oerman  poet;  b. 
BuDzlau,  Silesia ;  lived  at  various  German 
courts;  ennobled  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  II, 
1627,  under  the  name  of  Opite  von  Boberfeld; 
became  historiographer  to  Ladislaus  IV  of  Po- 
land; Tendered  important  service  to  German 
literature,  especially  in  reflninz  the  language; 
foiuded.the  first  Silesian  school  of  poetry. 

Ophtlul'moBcope,  an  Instrument  for  observ- 
ing the  internal  structure  of  the  eye.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mirror  (plane  in  that  of  Cocciua, 
concave  in  that  of  H^marres),  by  which  light 
from  an  artificial  source  is  directed  into  the 
eye  of  the  patient,  and  a  double-convex  lens, 
by  which  the  illumined  parts  of  the  structure 
of  the  eye  are  magnifled   in   order   that   they 


O'piiutit  a  drug,  the  thickened  juice  of  the 
eapsules  of  the  white  poppy,  Fapaver  somnif- 
erum,  and  Its  varieties.  It  is  probable  that  the 
collecting  of  opium  began  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
gradually  extended  to  other  countries;  it  is 
now  supplied  by  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Egypt,  while  experiments  in  its 
production  have  been  made  in  Europe,  Algeria, 
Australia,  and  several  of  the  U.  S.,  including 
California.  It  is  obtained  by  making  a  shallow 
horizontal  incision  in  the  unripe  poppy  head  a 
few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  petals ;  the  millQ' 
juice  that  oozes  from  the  cuts  is  scraped  off 
and  made  into  lumps.  Good  Turkey  opium  is 
a  hard,  tenacious  solid  of  compact  texture  and 
a  reddish-brown  or  fawn  color.  It  has  a  strong, 
peculiar  odor  and  a  rather  hitter,  somewhat 
acrid,  taste.  Its  medicinal  virtues  reside  in 
certain  alkaloids,  of  which  morphine  ia  the 
most  important,  as  it  occurs  in  greatest  quan- 
tity and  moat  perfectly  represents  the  proper- 
ties of  the  crude  drug.  This  alkaloid  was 
discovered  by  SertQrncr,  an  apothecary  in  Han- 
over, in  1816.  It  exists  in  opium  combined 
with  a  peculiar  acid  called  meconic,  and  in 
good  Turkey  opium  is  found  in  the  proportioa 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Pure  mor- 
phine exists  in  small,  colorless,  shining  crys- 
tals, inodorous,  but  of  a  bitter  taste.  The 
other  alkaloids  of  opium  knonm  to  affect  the 
human  system  are  codeine,  norcfine,  narcotine, 
and  papaverine,  but  twelve  besides  these  have 
been  obtained  from  the  drug,  although  they 
seem  to  be  only  chemical  and  physiolopcal 
curiosities.  Thebaine,  for  instance,  produces 
in  the  lower  animals  violent  tetanic  convul- 
eioDB,  and  crj/ptopine  wild  Oelirium  with  dilated 
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pupils.  Beaidea  these  abtteen  alkaloids,  a  neu- 
tral principle,  meeonine  or  opianyl,  and  pectine, 
albumen,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  wax  are  all  con- 
stituents of  opium. 

The  aymptoma  of  opium  poisoning  are  deep 
coma,  with  flushed  or  pale  face,  contracted 
pupils,  slow,  stertorous  breathing,  and  slow, 
full  pulse.  Death  occurs  from  stoppage  of 
breathing  through  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
center  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  treat- 
ment, after  evacuation  of  the  poison  left  in  the 
stomach,  is  especially  directed  toward  keeping 
up  the  breathing.  The  patient  is  aroused  hf 
any  means,  however  rough ;  hot  black  coffee  ia 
^ven  freely.  If  in  spite  of  all  means  he  sinks 
into  coma  and  respiration  begins  to  fail,  arti- 
ficial breathing  and  hypodermic  injections  of 
stryebnine  are  cautiously  employed.  No  case 
sho'uld  be  given  up  till  actual  death.  The 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  opium  are  very 
numerous:  the  two  most  familiar  are  lauda- 
num, a  simple  tincture  of  opium,  of  which  13 
minims  (about  25  drops)  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  grain  of  opium;  and  paregoric,  a  camphor- 
ated tincture,  compounded  of  opium,  camphor, 
benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  honey,  and  diluta 
alcohol.  Half  a  fiuid  ounce  of  this  tincture 
represents  very  nearly  a  grain  of  opium.  The 
salts  of  morphine  are  also  very  largely  used, 
and  their  administration  In  solution  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  has  in  certain  circumstances 
advantagea  over  opiates  given  by  the  mouth. 
Opium  smoking  b^n  in  China  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  government's  efforts  to  prevent  it,  be- 
came a  national  practice.  Attempts  to  pre- 
vent  its  importation  led  to  the  Opium  War 
with  Great  Britain,  1840-42.  Since  1»06  China 
has  taken  measures  to  restrict  cultivation.  An 
agreement  with  Great  BriUin,  - 1911,  forbids 
conveyance  of  opium  from  India  to  any  prav' 
ince  in  which  cultivation  has  been  suppreased; 
the  traffic   is  expected  to   disappear  by   1917. 

Opodel'doc,  liniment  used  as  an  anodyne  ap- 
plication in  sprains,  bruises,  and  rheumatio 
pains;  prepared  by  dissolving  3  oe.  of  common 
white  soap  in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  adding 
an  ounce  of  camphor  and  a  fluid  dram  each  of 
oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of  origanum. 

Opor'tO,  capital  of  province  of  Minho,  Por- 
tugal; on  the  Douro;  174  m.  NE.  of  Lisbon; 
has  an  excellent  harlrar,  lined  with  elegant 
quays  and  crossed  by  many  beautiful  bridges; 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  the 
world,  built  on  a  steep  declivity,  which  it 
climbs  through  terraces  covered  with  strikingly 
colored  bouses.  Among  the  buildlugs,  the  ca- 
thedral, the  Gothic  Church  of  CedofeiU,  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  An- 
thony are  most  noticeable.  Oporto  possesses  a 
polytechnic  academy,  medical  school,  school  of 
art,  and  library.  There  are  msiiutactures  of 
gold  and  silver  ware,  glass,  potterv,  leather, 
linen,  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
tanning,  brewing,  distilling,  cork  cutting,  and 
sugar  refining  are  carried  on.  The  principal 
article  of  exportation  is  the  so-called  port  wine, 
red  and  white.    Pop.   (ISOO)   187,95S. 

Opoa'snm  (American  Indian  name),  kny  kni- 
mal  of  the  family  Oitlelphida,  a  ^uf  of  lur- 
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OPPIUS 

HUpis.1  mammtila  peculiar  to  America. 
most  familiar  epecies  is  the  conunon  Virginia 
opossum,  Didelphi/s  vfrjfintona.  It  haa  a  point- 
ed head,  many  sharp  teeth,  large  and  naked 
ears,  small  eyes,  a  long,  tapering,  flexible,  and 


prehensile  tail,  and  its  toes  are  armed  with 
aharp,  strong  claws.  It  has  a  well -developed 
pouch,  ia  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  is  much 
hunted  for  food  and  for  ita  slun,  and  haa  a 
remarkable  habit  of  feigning  death  when  cap- 
tured, hence  the  proverbial  expresaion,  "  play- 
ing 'poaaum." 

Op'pitiB,  Gains,  intimate  friend  of  Julius 
Cteear,  who  intrusted  to  him  and  Balbus  the 
management  of  alfaira  while  he  waa  absent  in 
Spain ;  was  author  bf  livea  of  Cteaar,  Gassiua, 
Scipio  AfricanuB  the  elder,  which  are  only 
known  to  ua  through  citationa. 

Op'tic  Nerre.     See  £tk 

Op'tlcs,  8cien.ce  that  treata  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  light.  The  theory  that  vision  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  rays  coming  from  the  eye 
to  the  object  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Plato. 
The  elementary  phenomena  of  reflection  and 
refraction  suggest  a  natural  division  of  the 
science  of  optica  into  two  principal  branches, 
and  thia  dtatinction  waa  made  by  Euclid,  who 
lived  about  300  B.C.  The  general  laws  which 
govern  the  reflection  of  light,  being  cnmpara- 
tively  easy  of  detection,  were  deacribed  by  him 
with  tolerable  correctneaa;  but  what  he  has 
written  on  refraction  la  of  little  value.  Ptol- 
emy, the  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
born  abt.  TOO  a.d.,  tried  to  discover  the  laws 
of  refraction  by  experiment,  and  hie  results 
are  recorded  in  his  "  System  of  Optics." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Galileo  invented  the  telescope,  and  by  ita 
means  made  important  discoveries.  Shortly 
nfterwarda  Kepler  explained  how  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  could  be  found,  and  gave  the 
true  theory  of  the  telescope;  he  also  made 
experiments  on  the  nature  of  colors,  and 
showed  that  the  Images  formed  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye  are  inverted.  Willebrord  Snellius, 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  Leyden,  who  died  in 
1626,  left  a  statement  of  the  law  that  deter- 
mines the  path  of  a  ray  in  passing  from  one 
medivm  tg  tuiother.    This  law  was  first  pub- 


lished by  Deecartes,  eleven  years  after  the 
death  of  Snelliua,  and  therefore  it  is  frequently 
called  the  law  of  Descartes. 


described  the  experimental  researches  by  which 
he  establiabed  the  compound  nature  of  light, 
as  well  as  the  unequal  'change  in  direction  of 
its  component  rays,  known  as  refrangibility. 
This  phenomenon  of  the  Heparation  of  the 
component  cp\oTS  of  light  by  refraction  has 
been  called  dispersion.  It  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  interesting  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  rainbow.  In  1665  there  was 
published  at  Bologna  a  work  by  Francis  Maria 
Grimaldi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  in  which  were  for 
the  first  time  described  the  phenomena  now 
familiar  under  the  name  diffraclion.  They 
were  carefully  atudied  by  Newton  and  others, 
and  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  all  the 
discussions  that  have  since  arisen  in  regard  to 
tlie  nature  of  light.  In  1669  Erasmus  Bar- 
tbolinus,  a  physician  of  Copenhagen,  published 
a  case  of  new  and  extraordinary  refraction 
which  he  found  took  place  in  crystals  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  (Iceland  spar),  a  species  of  re- 
fraction which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
dividing  an  incident  beam  into  two  beams  en- 
tirely distinct,  or  of  presenting  two  images  of 
any  object  seen  through  the  crystal,  haa  been 
called  double  refraction.  This  phenomenon 
was  more  fully  explained  by  Huyghens.  who 
also  waa  the  first  to  announce  the  uudulatory 
theory  of  light.  Soon  after  Newton'a  publica- 
tion of  the  compound  nature  of  light  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  regard  to  the  colors  exhibited  by  thin  plates 
of  transparent  substances. 

The  discovery  of  the  progresaive  propagation 
of  light  and  the  determination  of  ita  velocity 
followed.  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Wollaaton  discovered  that  by  uaing  a 
pencil  of  light,  very  narrow  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  refraction  but  broad  when  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  several  well-de- 
fined, dark,  straight  lines  could  be  distinguiahed 
crossing  the  spectrum  at  right  angles  and 
maintaming  invariably  the  same  positions 
relatively  to  the  colors.  In  1810  a  prize  offered 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  solving 
the  problem  of  the  double  refraction  of  light 
waa  won  by  Malus.  To  him  is  also  due  the 
discovery  of  polarization  of  light  by  reflection. 
(See  Polarization.)  In  ISII  Arago  an- 
nounced that  on  examining  thin  plates  of  cer- 
tain transparent  crystals  by  means  of  trans- 
mitted polarized  light,  he  found  that  when  the 
light  was  received  through  a  priam  of  Iceland 
spar  colors  made  their  appearance  which  were 
complementary  to  each  other  in  the  two  im- 
ages, and  which  varied  in  intensity  with  the 
azimuth  of  the  laminie  or  of  the  prism.  When 
a  doubly  refracting  prism  was  used  as  an  an- 
alyzer, the  two  images  seen  were  constantly 
iplementary  in  color,  and  as  the  analyzer 
.  turned  they  ascended  in  tint,  in  the  order 
of  Newton's  scale,  from  red  to  violet. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  produced 
J  quartz  has  been  called  rotatory  polariza- 
tion. In  1815  Biot  discovered  that  many 
liquids  poBsesB  this  power  of  rotatory  polariza- 
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tion.  Anwo  early  made  tbe  diBCOveiy  tlut  the 
light  whkb  comes  to  ua  from  the  atmoaphere 
is  polarized.  Brewster  also  made  invsBtiga- 
tions  cODCeminK  the  double  refraction  of  crys- 
tale.  He  found  that  for  the  moat  part  those 
Bubatancea  which  do  not  have  the  same  phya- 
ical  properties  in  every  direction  are  doubly 
refratting,  and  have  two  ajcea.  The  deterhiina- 
tion  of  the  undulations  in  such  bodies,  or  the 
form  of  their  "wave  surface,"  was,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  effected  by  Fresnel.  It  led  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  prediction,  which  waa 
experimentally  verified  by  Lloyd  and  others, 
that  in  one  case  a  single  ray  pa«aiag  through 
a  plate  of  a  biaxial  crystal — that  ia,  one  with 
two  optic  axes — comes  out  as  a  hollow  cone; 
in  the  other  case  a  single  ray  which  falla  upon 
the  plate  is  transformed  into  a  cone  inside  the 
crystal,  and  cornea  out  aa  a  hollow  cylinder. 
Freanel  also  discovered  that  glass  and  other 
simply  refracting  bodies  are  rendered  doubly 
refracting  when  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  Clark 
Maxwell  showed  that  shearing  atresa  applied 
to  viscous  liquids  renders  them  temporarily 
■  doubly  refracting.     See  Liqht. 

Op'timiam,  doctrine  that  the  world  is  tha 
best  possible,  or  that  evil  is  only  relative  and 
contingent,  being  incident  to  the  evolution  of 
good — that  good  is  substantial,  eril  only  tem- 
porary. It  is  the  philosophical  counterpart  to 
the  religious  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Pro' 


creates  thf  world  from  nothing  (chaos  or  pure 
apace)  and  makes  it  in  some  aort  His  mani- 
featation  or  self- revelation.  Opposed  to>  tiiis  is 
the  emanation  theory  characteristic  of  Orien- 
tal thinking,  in  which  the  Absolute  is  an  ab- 
stract unity  devoid  of  attributea,  impersonal, 
and  above  multiplicity,  and  all  creating  is  re- 
moval from  unity  toward  multiplicity,  and 
hence  evil.     See  I^bihibu. 

Oi'acle,  tel-m  applied  to  answers  given  by 
tbe  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  deities  when 
consulted  by  their  votaries,  and  also  to  the 
places  where  they  spoke.  Oraclea  spoke  in  dif- 
ferent waya — in  some  cases  through  a  human 
being,  who  uttered  words  of  inspiration  (e.g., 
at  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi);  in  others 
by  signs,  which  the  priests  watched  and  inter- 
preted (e.g.,  at  the  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona)  ; 
then  by  dreams,  as  in  the  temples  of  Aaclepius; 
and,  lastly,  by  calling  up  the  shades  or  jthe 
dead,  as  when  Odjaseus  consulted  the  shade  of 
Teiresiaa.  The  answers  of  the  oracles  were 
usually  so  ambiguous  that  the.  gods  lost  no 
prestige  even  though  the  enterprise  they 
seemed  to  favor  miscarried. 

Oraii,(9-r9n'),  aeaport  of  Algeria;  capital  of 

department  of  same  name;  on  Gulf  of  Oran; 
266  m.  WSW.  of  Algiers;  strongly  fortified; 
harbor  inferior  to  that  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  3  m. 
distant;  genera!  appearance  of  a  French  city; 
contains  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  note- 
worthy morgue,  college,  aeminary.  military 
hospital;  originally  built  by  the  Moors;  made 
penal  settlement  by  Spaniards,  1G09-,  taken  by 
Turks,  1708;  again  by  Spaniards,  1732;  de- 
stroyed  by   earthquake,    1790;    abandoned   by 


Spaniards;  reoccupied  by  Turks,  1792;  rebuilt; 
occupied  by  the  French  since  1831;  pop.  {19001 
100,499. 

Oi'ange,  Prince  of.    See  Williau  or  Kashao. 

Orange,  city  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.;  on  the 
slope  of  Watchung  Mountain;  4  m.  NW.  of 
Newark,  12  m.  W.  of  New  York  City;  settled 
as  a  part  of  Newark,  1666;  created  township, 
1806;  divided  by  separation  of  E.  Oronge  and 
Fairmbunt,  1862-63;  incorporated  as  a  city, 
1870;  is  a  noted  residential  place,  largely  of 
business  men  of  New  York  City ;  contains  Or- 
ange Memorial  Boapital,  public  library,  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  orphan  home.  Masonic 
Temple,  and  soldiers'  monument,  and  is  prin- 
cipaUy  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats 
and  electrical  supplies.  Llewellyn  Park,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
First  Mountain,  comprising  760  acres,  and  con- 
taining many  fine  residences;  Eagle  Rock  (in 
county  park  reservation),  650  ft.  above  tide 
water,  in  W.  Orange,  froi^  which  New  York 
City  and  harbor  may  be  seen;  and  Hemlock 
Falls,  the  wildest  mountain  part  of  S.  Orange, 
are  among  the  attractiona  of  the  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.     Fop.  (1910)   29,630. 

Onmge,  or  Gariep  (gB-rep'),  largest  river  in 
S.  Africa,  S.  of  20=  lat.;  1,150  m.  long;  rises 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Mont  aux  Sourcea  in  the 
Drakenbcrgs;  runs  through  Basutoland;  re- 
ceives in  tne  upper  two  fifths  of  its  course  all 
its  chief  tributaries,  the  Caledon  and  Vaal  be- 
ing most  important;  then  flowing  W.  through 
a  wide  aemiarid  region  loses  much  of  its  vol- 
ume through  evaporation,  and  in  its  lower 
course  is  often  fordable. 

Orange,  fruit  of  many  varieties  of  the  genus 
Citrat.  The  oranges  of  the  U.  S.  represent 
two  species,  the  common  type,  C  aurantium, 
and  the  mandarin  or  kid-glove  type,  C.  no- 
bilis.,   The  bitt«r  or  Seville  orange  is  a  form 


of  C.  aurantium.  Citrtu  is  a  genus  formerly 
placed  in  the  family  Aaratttiaoea,  but  now 
included   in   Rutatea,  or   the   rue   family.     It 

embraces  trees  and  shrubs,  all  exotic  and  im- 
able   to  endure  the  climate  of  the  N.  states. 
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ORANGE  FREE  STATE 

In  Uie  extreme  S.  parte  of  tbe  U.  S.  the  orange 
is  productive.  The  foliage  b  flagrant,  and  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  odorous,  and  beautiful. 
The  fruit  ie  a  juicy  and  luedouH  berry  with  a 
leatherj  rind.  This  rind  contains  tittle  cells 
filled  with  a  fragrant  and  volatile  oil  which  is 
eaeilj  inflammable.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
are  spiny,  and  the  leaves  in  reality  compound. 


seedless.    Blood   oranges  are   ho   called  from 
their  dark -red  juii 


spread  over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth.  It  has  an  aatoniahing  productiveness. 
Oranges  are  evergreen,  and  bear  eimultaneousty 
fruit  and  bloaeoniB.  The  leaves  are  fragrant, 
and  have  a  limited  nee  in  medicine  in  cases  of 
hysteria,  where  they  are  employed  instead  of 
tea.  Oil  of  neroli  is  prepared  from  orange  Sow- 
ers, and  is  tbe  basis  of  eau  de  cologne.  The 
fruit  contains  citric  acid,  but  not  in  ao  large 
proportion  as  the  temon.  The  rind  enters  into 
vanoue  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  used 
for  Savoring.  Sicily,  Malta,  Spain,  the  Azores, 
Portugal,  and  Cuba  have  furnished  most  of  the 
oranges  of  commerce,  but  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia are  now  strong  competitors. 

Orange  Free  State,  province  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa;  bounded  N.  by  the  Transvaal,  E. 
by  Natal  and  Basutoland,  S.  by  Cape  Colony, 
W.  by  Bechuanaland;  area,  50,392  eq.  m,;  pop. 
(IB07)  estimated  at  447,008,  of  whom  (1904) 
142,678  were  whites;  capital,  Bloemfontein ; 
coal,  diamonds,  and  salt  are  found;  stock  rais- 
ing is  an  important  industry.  The  ^o]ony, 
founded  1830  by  Boers  who  withdrew  from 
Cape  Colony,  was  known  as  the  Orange  Free 
Btate  till  1900,  when,  in  consequence  of  its 
participation  in  the  Boer  attack  on  the  adja- 
cent British  colonies,  1890,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  British  crown  as  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
ReHponsible  government  has  been  established  in 
the  colony  under  letters  patent  dated  June  6, 
1907;  the  colony  joined  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  May  31,  1910. 


ORATORIO 

Or'aBgemen,  members  of  a  political  associa- 
tion whose  official  name  is  The  Lotal  Obanqb 
Ikstitutiox,  formed,  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  association  of  the  Ribbonmen, 
to  defend  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland, 
maintaining  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne.  The  term  Orange- 
men, which  came  into  use  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  meant  originally  the  Bupporters  of 
William  ITT,  Prince  of  Orange,  against  the  de- 
posed Stuarts  and  their  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
herents; but  the  association  was  not  formed 
till  170S,  when  the  first  Orange  lodge  was 
founded  in  Ireland.  The  association  was  dis- 
solved, 1836,  but,  1946,  it  was  revived  as  a 
secret  eociety. 


OraDg-Ontang  (A-rfing'-O-tftng'),  Malayan, 
OsAno  Utano,  large  anthrapoid  ape  IStmia 
tali/rxu)  inhabiting  many  of  the  low  districts 
of   Borneo,  and   more   rarely   found  in  the  E. 


the  shortness  of  the  tegs,  rarely  attains  a 
height  of  4  ft.  6  in.  The  arms  are  very  long, 
digits  of  the  hands  and  feet  much  curved, 
thumb  very  small. 

Oratc'rians,  members  of  monastic  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  {I)  A  religious 
Bociety  ("  Congregation  of  the  Oratory ") 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  1564;  members  live 
in  community,  and  take  no  special  vows;  was 
chiefly  confined  to  Italy  till  1848,  when  two 
houses  were  established  in  England  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  in  London  and  at  Edghaston 
near  Birmingham.  (2)  An  order  founded  in 
France,  1611,  by  the  Abb«  B«rulle,  under  the 
name  of  "Priests  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus"; 
aim  was  restoration  of  ecclefliastical  discipline 
among  the  clergy;  congregation  became  distiu. 
guished  for  its  great  numoer  of  eminent  schol- 
ars; were  deeply  involved  in  the  Janaenist 
controversy,  and  divided  into  Janseniet  and 
Anti-Jansenist  parties.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  congregation  was 
dissolved.  A  new  congregation  was  organized, 
1852,  known  as  the  "Oratory  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception." 

Orato'rlo,  sacred  musical  compowtton,  con- 
sisting of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  cho- 
ruses, etc.,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 
The  subject  is  generally  taken  from  Scripture, 
and  the  text  is  sung  and  recited  without 
dramatic  action.  The  oratorio  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  mystery  or  religious  tragedy  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Ita  origin  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  St,  Philip  Neri,  who.  1564,  founded 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Rome,  one 
of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  render  religious 
services  attractive.  In  the  present  signilication 
of  the  term,  however,  oratorios  were  not  pro. 
duced  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Among  composers  of  oratorio  may 
be  mentioned  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Alessan. 
dro  Stradella  ("John  the  Baptist^'),  Oiaco- 
mo  Perti    ("Abraham"),  Benedetto  Maroello 


("Judith"),  Heinrich  SchUtz  (" RcBurreetioii 
and  "Seven  Worda"),  all  of  about  the  esin 
period      (1046-1710).     Among     oratorios 


the 


*•  Paaaion  Music  According  to  St,  Matthew,"  by 
John  SebaBtian  Bach,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest,  most  monumental  work  of  ita  kind. 
Handel  is  the  great  master  of  oratorio.  His 
beat-known  works  were  "  Saul,"  "  Jlessiah," 
"  Samson,"  "  Judaa  MaccabeuB,"  "  Jephthah." 
"  The  Creation,"  by  Haj'dn,  ranka  next  to  "  The 
Measiah "  in  popular  repute.  They  have  but 
one  peer,  Mendelsaohn,  whoae  "  St.  Paul "  and 
"  Slijah  "  are  brilliant  and  beautiful  examples- 
Bee  Cantata;  Ofera. 

OrhiEny  (Sr-ben-ye'},  Alcid«  DeMallsea  1', 
1802-GT;  French  zoSlogist  and  ethnologist;  b. 
Coueron;  made  extended  explorations  in  S. 
America,  1626-33;  Prof,  of  Paleontology  In 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris,  IS52- 
67;  author  of  "Paleontology  of  Franee," 
"Travels  in  South  America,"  etc.,  and,  with 
his  brother  Charles,  of  "  Dictionary  of  Natural 
Hirtory." 

OrbU'ina  Pnpil'lni,  Lndns,  Roman  gramma- 
rian; b.  Beneventum;  aerved  at  first  as  an 
attendant  on  the  magiatratea  of  his  native 
place,  then  in  the  army  in  Macedonia;  in  his 

""  " removed  to  Kome,  in  the  consul- 

>,  where  he  taught  school  for  many 


Sftietb  yea 
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OiHtit,  path  in  which  a  heavenly  body  moves. 
When  there  are  but  two  bodies  the  revolution 
occurs  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  gravita- 
tion, combined  with  the  original  relative  mo- 
tion of  the  bodies-  The  orbit  is  then  described 
in  accordance  with  Keppler's  laws,  which  are 
BB  follows:  (1)  Each  Iway  describee  an  ellipse 
In  space,  having  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
two  bodies  as  the  center  of  motion,  in  one  of 
its  foci.  If  the  motion  of  the  lesser  body  is 
referred  to  the  greater,  taken  as  a  point  at 
rest,  as  is  usual  in  astronomy,  the  leaser  etill 
deacribea  an  ellipse  having  the  greater  in  one 
of  its  foci,  (2)  The  velocity  of  each  body  in 
Its  orbit  varies  in  such  a  way  that  the  radius- 
vector,  or  line  drawn  from  one  body  to  the 
other,  aweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 
The  velocity  is  therefore  greater  the  nearer 
the  two  bodiea  come  together,  (3)  The  cube 
of  the  aemimajor  axis  of  the  ellipse,  divided 
by  the  square  of  the  time  of  revolution,  is  pro- 

Ctionai  to  the  combined  masses  of  the  two 
ies.  Owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  other 
planets,  each  planet  deviates  from  ita  regu- 
lar elliptical  orbit.  Further,  these  orbits  are 
slowly  changing  from  century  to  century,  and 
these  changes,  called  secular  variation,  can  be 
computed  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
past  and  to  come. 

Oicdn  (ftr'sS-In).  chief  ingredient  of  the  red 
and  purple  dyestufTs  known  under  the  name  of 
archil;  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and 
oxygen  on  orcin.  When  ammonia  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  orcin,  and  the  whole  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark-red  or 
puiplB  tint  bf  tbe  absorption  of  oxygen.    On 


Orchestra  ((tr'kfis-trft},  place  or  atnicttire 
occupied  by  performers  on  instruments  in  a 
theater,  muaic  hall,  or  other  building  fitted  for 
concerts,  oratorioa,  etc.  In  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  other  pieces  with  vocal  parts  a  portion  of 
the  orchestra  is  also  allotted  to  the  choir.  The 
term  "  orchestra,"  in  modern  use,  often  means 
the  body  of  instrumental  performers  them- 
selves, especially  as  distinguished  from  the 
choir  or  vocal  department,  in  the  execution  of 
such  works  aa  are  for  voices  and  instruments. 

Orchid  (OrHcId),  any  member  of  a  family  of 
perennial  endogenous  herbs,  found  ell  over  the 
world     except     in 
very  cold  and  very 
dry   climates.     In 
the  cooler  regions 
they  are  terrestri- 
al,   while    in    hot 
countries  they  are 
often    air    plants, 
growing  on  stones 
and  trees,  but  epi- 
phytic (ie.,  mere- 
ly    attached     to) 
rather  than  para- 
sitic.    They   have 
irregular  and  often 
extremely    beauti- 
ful, but  sometimes 
very        pote  _ 
flowers.  Terti  Illa- 
tion is  almost  al- 
ways   effected    by 
insects.     Many  of 
the    species    have 
flowers   singularly 
resembling  insects 
in     form.       Many 
have     very     fra- 
grant      bloaaoma.  Obcbip. 
Thia      vast     order   j  Complrte  flower. 
afTords  a  few  use-  2,  sdadon  between  poUati  mcs 
ful  plants,  among          „d  tOtnia.  lurfua. 
which  are  vanilla, 

fahom,  salep,  also  several  medicinal  products. 
The  U.  S-  has  few  species,  although  some,  like 
the  lady's  slipper,  are  curious  and  beautiful, 

Orchom'enna,  old  city  of  Greece,  in  Bceotia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Cepbissus  into  the 
Lake  Copais;  capital  of  the  prehistoric  empire 
of  the  MinyK;  reported  by  Homer  to  have  sent 
thirty  ships  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  to  have 
contained  riches  equal  to  those  of  Thebes.  In 
the  Persian  wars  it  abandoned  the  national 
cause,  and  in  the'  wars  between  the  varioua 
Greek  races  it  always  sided  with  the  aristo- 
cratic party;  but,  387  B.C-,  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Thebana.  Rebuilt  by  the 
Phocians,  it  waa  again  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bana, 348,  and,  although  Philip  of  Uacedon 
once  more  rebuilt  it,  it  never  ag^in  acquired 
any  importance.  The  aite  was  excavated  by 
Schliemann,  1880,  1B81,  and  lasS. 
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at  We«t  Point  and  aaugned  to  the  artillery, 
1839;  at  outbreak  of  Civil  War  was  stationed 
in  California.  Appointed  brigadier  general  of 
Tolunteera,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Draneavitle, 
'  December  20,  1861;  aud  as  major  general  of 
volunteers,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Grant's 
armj  in  Misaiaaippi,  Augusts-September,  1S62; 
commanded  tbe  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  during 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  capture 
of  Jackson;  Eighth  Corps  and  Middle  D^art- 
ment,   July   11-21,   1804;   and   the   Eighteenth 
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in  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
N.  Carolina  and  of  the  Arm;  of  the  James, 
and  commanded  a  corps  in  the  floal  assault  on 
Petersburg.  On  December  6,  1880,  he  nas  hf 
special  act  of  Congress  placed  on  the  retired 
Ust  with  rank  of  major  general,  U.  S.  A. 

Ordeal  (Br'de-fil),  ancient  form  of  trial  for 
persons  accused  of  crime,  designed  to  determine 
their  guilt  or  innocence  by  a  euppoaed  refer- 
ence to  tbe  judgment  of  God.  The  earliest 
mention  of  'such  a  practice  is  in  the  laws  of 
Uoses  (Num.  v),  and  trial  by  ordeal  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  Greece.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  trials  by  flre  and  by  water  were  most 
usual,  "  Fire  ordeal,"  savi  Blackstone,  "  was 
performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand, 
unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  or  else  by 
walking  barefoot  and  blindfold  over  nine  red- 
hot  plowshares,  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  dis- 
tances; and  if  the  perty  escaped  being  hurt, 
he  was  adjudged  innocent;  but  if  it  happened 
otbervrise,  as  without  collusion  it  generally  did, 
he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty."  The  trial 
by  water  was  of  two  kinda,  that  by  boiling 
water  and  that  by  cold  water.  In  the  former, 
the  individual  thrust  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
his  arm,  which  when  withdrawn  was  bound  up 
and  sealed,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  exam- 
ined ;  if  no  trace  of  scald  appeared,  he  was 
declared  innocent.  In  the  cold-water  ordeal 
the  individual  was  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
if  he  floated  without  swimming  he  was  con- 
sidered guilty,  but  if  he  sank  he  was  deemed 
innocent  and  drawn  out.  There  were  many 
other  forme  of  ordeal,  and  among  them  the 
ordeal  of  battle.  In  the  early  perils  many  of 
the  forms  of  ordeal  were  sanctioned  by  the 
councils  of  the  Church.  From  the  sixth  cen- 
tury down  they  were  generally  condemned  by 

,  had 
been  pvea  up. 

Oi'der,  name  used  by  zoologists  and  botan- 
ists for  combinations  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  EoOlogy  it  is  now  always  used  for  a  group 
comprising  one  or  more  families  and  interven- 
ing between  the  family  and  the  class.  Id  ))ot- 
any  the  term  has  generally  been  used  much  as 
family  is  used  in  zoology — that  is,  to  denote  a 
group  above  the  rank  of  a  genus ;  but  in  the 
botanical  articles  in  this  cyclopedia  the  usage 
agrees  with  that  in  zoiilogy.  Order  also 
originally  designated  oi^nized  bodies  of  men 
vowed  to  monastic  rule  as  well  as  military 
life,  especially  for  war  against  the  Saracens 
and  Moors;  secondly,  sele^  bodies  of  knights 
and  nobles  having  a  peculiar  title  and  a  badge 
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to  testify  to  it;  thirdly,  modem  organizations, 
supposed  to  be  conSiied  to  those  who  have 
shown  especial  merit,  and  more  often  consist- 
ing partly  of  these  and  partly  of  men  occupy- 
ing high  official  positions ;  also  the  decorations 
or  badges  indicating  membership  in  such  or- 
ganizations. Perhaps  300  orders  have  existed 
in  Europe  since  the  tenth  century.  Among 
them  ere  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem; 
the  Templars,  or  Knights  of  the  Temple,  a 
similar  order;  and  the  Teutonic  Order  (now 
Austrian),  which  exists  in  a  modified  condi- 
tion. Among  ancient  honorary  orders  are  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  (see  Gabter,  Obdeb  OF 
the),  the  Order  of  the  Elephant  of  Denmark, 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Order  of  the  This- 
tle, founded  by  James  II  of  England.  The 
Black  Eagle  of  Prussia,  though  not  founded 
until  1701,  is  purely  aristocratic  and  limited 
to  thirty  persons  besides  foreign  princes. 

The  most  celebrated  of  modem  orders  is  the 
L^on  of  Honor,  founded  by  Bonaparte.  The 
English  Order  of  the  Bath  is  similar,  though 
more  rarely  given ;  it  consists  of  76  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  who  may  put  G.  C.  B.  after  their 
names,  200  or  30O  knights  commanders  (K.  C. 
B.),  and  about  700  "Companions  of  the  Bath" 
(C.  B.).  The  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  and 
that  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  are  British 
orders  provided  for  distinction  in  the  colonial 
service  and  in  India.  Every  nation  of  Europe 
has  such  distinctions  for  military  merit  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  for  success  as  artist,  au- 
thor, engineer,  or  tbe  like.  All  the  orders  have 
their  "  crosses  "  or  "  jewels,"  and  their  ribbons 
of  special  colors ;  and  for  the  higher  grades 
plaques  or  stars,  which  are  worn  on  the  breast. 
In  the  U.  S.  there  are  no  national  orders,  but 
Congress  has  provided  a  special  medal  of  honor 
to  be  awarded  for  gallantry  in  action. 


Oi'dert  in  Conn'cU,  term  applied  to  orders 
made  by  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  by  ad' 
vice  of  the  Privy  Council.  Strictly  these  can 
be  made  only  in  the  exercise  of  executive  au- 
thority, and  an  order  in  its  nature  legislative 
would  be  unconstitutional  as  encroaching  on 
the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Onlers,  Kell'gions.    See  MonACHiaic, 


.  history,  a  law 
1  1797.  legislating  for  the 


Or'dinance  of  17B7,  { 
passed  by  Congress  in  .      „  ^ 

whole  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  including 
what  afterwards  constituted  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  It  prohibited 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  In  this  terri- 
tory except  in  punishment  of  crime.  The  nav- 
igable waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence  were  made  common  highways. 
A  declaration  in  favor  of  education  was  made 
and  has  been  followed  in  the  states  carved  out 
of  this  territory.  The  antislavery  clause  was 
of  tremendous  importance,  for  had  slavery  ex- 
tended into  the  new  territory  the  TJ^S.  would 
have  become  a  alave  republic.      ,  .  C^^OOQIC- 


lOogle 


dfiiaMxy    (Roman  law,  judea  ordtnariut). 


CBiues  in  the  regular  course  and  right  of  his 
office,  and  not  by  waj  of  special  deputation. 
In  England  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  ia  the 
ordinary  therein.  As  such  he  certifies  excom- 
mi^nications,  the  lawfulness  of  marriages,  and 
the  like  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matters,  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.    Formerly  the  '  '  ' 


nary  by  statute,  1867  and  1658. 

Or'diiute,  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  axis  of  abscissas,  measured  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  ordinates.  Every  function 
of  a  single  variable  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ordinate  of  a  point  of  a  curve  of  which  the 
variable  is  the  corresponding  abscissa.  This 
curve  is  called  the  curve  of  the  function. 

Ordiaa'tion,  act  of  conferring  holy  orders,  or 
of  initiating  a  person  into  the  ministry  of  re- 
ligion, or  Betting  him  apart  for  performing 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  duties.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  Eastern,  and  the  Anglican  churches 
agree  in  maintaining  that  ordination  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  bisbops.  They  consequently 
deny  the  validity  of  the  orders,  and  even  the 
legitimate  existence,  of  a  church  which  has  no 
bishop.  The  Presbyterian  churches  hold  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  Scripture  iden- 
tical. The  viens  of  the  other  Protestant  bodies 
are  not  essentially  different.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  the  Eastern  churches  regard  ordina- 
tion as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  in  which 
supernatural  grace  is  conferred.  The  Protes- 
tant chnrches  hold  that  it  is  only  a  rite  for 
setting  apart  a  minister  for  his  ecclesiastical 

Ord'nanee,  term  originating  in  an  ordinance 

firomulgated  in  reign  of  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
and,  regulating  the  caliber,  figure,  and  dimen- 
sions of  cannon.  Prior  to  this,  artillery,  as 
well  as  arms  of  all  kinds,  had  been  fashioned 
according  to  the  fancy  of  each  maker,  and  the 
object  and  effect  of  the  ordinance  was  to  ea- 
tabliab  uniformity.  Arms  made  in  conformity 
to  the  specifications  of  the  board  were  termed 
ordiruince  or  ordnance,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  irregular  pattern ;  and  from  this 
sprang  the  custom  of  designating  all  artillery 
as  ordnance.  In  addition  to  cannon,  the  U.  S., 
following  the  English  custom,  has  extended  the 
term  ordnance  to  include  all  firearins  of  every 
description,  whether  cannon  or  small  arms. 
The  term  ordnance  stores  comprehends  ammu- 
nition, all  carriages  used  for  artillery  purposes 
and  their  equipments,  and  all  other  apparatus 
and  machines  required  for  the  service  and 
maneuvers  of  artillery,  together  with  the  ma- 
terials for  their  construction,  preservation,  and 
repair;  also  all  side  arms  and  accouterments 
for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  together 
with  utensils  and  stores  for  laboratories.  See 
Abtillebt;  MxcainB  akd  Rapid-fibic  Oune. 

Ordnance  Deparfment,  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
War  Department,  vested  with  the  duties  of  pro- 
viding, preserving,  distributing,  and  accounting 
for  every  description  of  artillery,  email  arms. 


ORE  AND  ORE  DEPOSIT 

and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  In  these  duties 
are  comprised  that  of  determining  the  general 

Jriuciptes  of  construction  and  of  prescribing  in 
etail  the  models  and  forms  of  military  weap- 
ons. Tbey  comprise  also  the  duty  of  pre- 
scribing the  regulations  for  the  proof  and  in- 
spection of  these  weapons,  for  maintaining 
uniformity  and  economy  in  their  fabrication, 
for  insuring  their  good  quality,  and  for  their 
preservation  and  distribution. 

Ordnance  Sur'vey,  department  of  the  British 
Govt. ;  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
up  to  18T0,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries;  has  charge  of  the  prep- 
aration of  maps  and  plans  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  survey  is  organized  on  a  military 
basis,  and  members  are  always  held  in  readi- 
ness to  carry  out  such  surveys  as  may  be 
needed  on  active  service.  Maps  of  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  published  on  the 
scales  of  26  in.  to  the  mile  for  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, 6  in,  and  I  in.,  and  of  Ireland  on  the 
0  in.  and  1  in.  scales.  A  revision  of  the  sur- 
vey of  Great  Britain  and  a  resurvey  of  Ireland 
on  the  25  in.  scale  were  in  prt^ees,  1907. 

Ore  and  Oie  Depos'tt.  An  ore  ia  a  metal 
chemically  combined,  or  in  a  hative  state,  me- 
chanically mixed  with  other  substances,  which 
render  treatment  necessary  to  separate  it.  In  a 
technical  sense,  only  those  substances  are  ores 
which  contain  the  metal  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  of  sufficient  purity  to  make  the  treatment 
profitable.  They  are  found  in  ore  deposits 
which  are  natural  occurrences  of  metalliferous 
minerals.  Such  deposits  of  ore  are  generally 
mixed  with  other  minerals  called  the  gangue. 
In  texture  the  deposit  may  be  comMct,  granu- 
lar, micaceous  (m  thin  scales),  disseminated 
(distributed  through  the  gangue  in  grains  or 
scales),  porphyritic  (distributed  as  integral 
crystals),  banded  or  combed,  brecciated  (con- 
taining fragments  of  the  inclosing  rock  or 
country),  and  drusy  (containing  cavities  lined 
n-ith  crystals) .  The  boundaries  of  a  deposit  are 
called  walls  and,  if  well  defined,  the  selvage. 

The  formation  of  any  deposit  was  due  to 
slowly  acting  causes  working  during  long  peri- 
ods and  often  under  varying  conditions.  The 
progress  of  growth  is  often  marked  by  a  hand- 
ed structure,  the  varying  conditions  by  the 
alternating  constitution  of  the  bands,  and  the 
relative  ages  of  the  constituents  by  their  rela- 
tive positions  forming  a  "  paragenetic  series." 
Certain  metals  tend  to  occur  together,  ae  ores 
of  lead  and  zinc,  of  copper  and  iron,  cobalt 
and  nickel. 

When  the  country  rock  has  been  torn  aann- 
der,  the  deposit  filling  the  apace  is  a  "  fissure 
vein."  The  extension  of  a  vein  horiiontally  is 
called  its  strike,  direction,  course,  or  bearing, 
and  is  expressed  in  points  of  the  compass,  ae 
NE.  by  N.,  or  in  degrees  of  the  ifuadrant,  as 
N.  33°  45'  E.  Its  vertical  angle  with  the  hori- 
zon is  called  the  dip.  Veins  often  split  up. 
Complications  are  brought  about  by  "  faults  " 
— dislocation  of  strata. 

Sometimes  the  ore  is  concentrated  at  differ- 
ent points  into  bodies  called  bonanaas,  neeta, 
chimneys,  pockets,  masses,  etc.,  while  the  rest 
of  the  vein  ia  barren  or  oontaina  only  dlasean- 
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inated  ore«  of  the  same  kiad  or  of  different 
kinds  lx>  that  of  the  bonanzas.  When  a  rock 
nutBB  is  eroded  or  broken  up  the  heavy  ore  may 
remain  behind  as  a  surface  deposit.  Iron 
Mountain  in  Missouri  was  thus  mantled  with 
from  2  to  20  ft.  of  loose  iron  ore.  Much  gold, 
platinum,  and  tin  has  been  ao  deposited,  eape^ 
ciallf  in  the  beds  of  streams.     See  Grinding 

AND    CBUSUINO    llACmNEBT. 

Oi'egon  fuamed  from  the  Oregon  River,  now 
the  Columbia ) ,  state  flower,  Oregon  grape  ( 
state  in  the  W.  division  of  the  American  union; 
bounded  N.  by  Washington,  E.  bj  Idaho,  S.  by 
California,  W,  by  the  Pacific ;  length  E.  to  W., 
about  360  m.;  breadth,  200  m.;  ares,  B6,690 
sq.  ta.;  pop.  (1010  cenHua)  672,706;  priDci|ial 
cities  and  towns:  Portland  (capital),  Astoria, 
Baker,  Pendleton,  Snlem,  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 


Eugene,  Albany,  La  Grande,  Ashland,  Graft's 
Pass,  Corvallia,  Medford,  Roseburg,  McMinn- 
ville,  Marshfield.  Three  ranges  of  mountains 
divide  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  the  Coast  Range, 
10  to  30  m.  from  the  ocean;  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  110  to  150  m.  inland;  and  the  Blue 
Mountains,  near  the  E.  bouadar;r.  The  Cas- 
cndra  and  Coast  Ranpe  are  united  by  tour 
lateral  ranges — the  Callapoia,  Umpqua,  Rogue 
River,  end  Siskiyou  Mountains.  The  Coast 
Range  has  an  extreme  altitude  of  4.000  ft.,  and 
is  covered  to  its  summit  with  dense  forests. 
The  Cascade  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains ;  exlrrme  general 
height,  7.000  ft.,  with  a  number  of  peaks  rising 
from  2,000  to  6,000  (t.  higher.  The  most  noted 
are  Mt.  Hood,  11,600  ft.;  McLaujhlin  or  Pitt, 
11,000;  Jefferson,  10,500;  and  Three  Bisters, 
0,500.  The  Cascades  are  densely  timbered  to 
the  snow  line.  The  Blue  Mountains  have  an 
extreme  height  of  about  3,000  ft. 

Tlio  largest  of  the  many  fertile  valleys  is  the 
Willamette,  between  the  Coast  Range  and  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  and  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Callapoia  spur;  160  m.  long  and  from  30 
to  70  m.  wide.  S.  of  it,  between  the  lateral 
ranges,  are  the  TJmpqua  and  Rogue  River  val- 
leys. The  region  E.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
embracing  two  thirds  of  the  state's  area,  is 
known  as  E.  Oregon,  There  are  fertile  valleys 
along  the  water  courses  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  numerous  lakea  in  the  S.  part,  while  at  the 
N.  extremity  near  the  baae  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
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tains  the  land  is  rolling  and  extremely  fertile. 
In  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  between  it  and  the 
Snake  River,  are  numerous  fertile  valleys.  The 
rivera  flowing  into  the  ocean  include  the  Ump- 
qua  and  Rogue ;  flowing  into  the  Columbia,  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  Willamette,  Deschutes,  John 
Day,  and  Umatilla;  flowing  into  Snake  River, 
itself  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  Grand  Ronde, 
Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur,  and  Owyhee.  The 
large  lakes,  some  of  them  saline,  are  the  Kla- 
math, Upper  and  Lower,  Goose,  Warner,  Salt, 
Christmas,  Albert,  Summer,  Silver,  Barney,  and 
Malheur.  Crater  Lake  ties  in  the  Cascades, 
8.000  ft  above  sea  level.  The  chief  harbor  is 
the  Columbia  River,  whioh  at  its  entrance  baa 
28  ft.  at  extreme  low  tide.  Minor  harbors  are 
Tillamook  Bay,  Yaquina  Bay,  Alsea  River, 
Siuelaw  River,  Coos  Bay,  Coquille  River,  Rogue 
River,  and  Port  Orford.  Seasons  throughout 
the  Bt«te  charoeterjied  as  the  wet  and  dry;  dry 
season  usually  May  1st  to  October  15th;  tem- 
perature in  E.  Oregon,  90°  in  summer  to  10° 
in'  winter,  with  occasional  summer  rise  to 
100°  and  a  winter  fall  to  0°;  summer  diyer 
and  winter  colder  than  in  W.  Oregon;  rainfall 
averages  about  20  in.;  average  spring  tempera- 
ture of  W.  Oregon,  52°  ;  summer,  67° ;  autumn, 
5.1° ;  winter,  39° ;  average  rainfall  in  Willa- 
mette Valley,  44  in. ;  mean  average  tempera- 
ture S.  Oregon,  July,  68° ;  January,  45° ; 
average  rainfall,  22  in. 

The  soil  is  volcanic  in  origin;  ^illeye  al- 
luvial i  entire  region  W.  of  the  Cascades  and 
the  N.  portion  E.  of  them  have  ample  rainfall 
for  crops.  Large  areas  of  the  central  and  SE. 
portion  depend  largely  on  irrigation  iu  farm- 
ing; chief  product,  wheat.  Applea,  plums, 
prunes,  grapes,  and  in  the  SW.  peachea  and 
figs,  raised  abundantly.  The  wool-growing  in- 
dustry is  very  large.  Production  of  .principal 
crops  (1011),  wheat,  16,726,000  bu.;  oatfl,  bar- 
ley, rye,  flaxseed,  potatoes,  and  hay;  value  of 
crops,  1900,  $38,433,000;  live  stock,  1910,  CSO,- 
461,828.  In  1011  the  wool  clip  yielded  4,743,- 
000  lb.  of  scoured  wooi,  valued  at  $2,466,360. 

coal,  clays  of  several  kinda,  granite,  marble, 

sandstone,  limestone,  quicksilver,  platinum,  salt, 
chalcedony,  agate,  carnelian,  jaaper;  value  of 
products  (leiO),  $3,738,806.  Chief  manufac- 
turing induatries,  the,  canning  of  salmon  and 
other  fiah,  which  abound  in  the  rivers;  lumber 
aawing,  milling  and  reduction  of  ores,  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  shipbuilding  and  the 
production  of  railroad  cars,  wagona,  furniture, 
flour,  leather,  boots  and  shoea,  liquors,  woolen 
goods,  oils;  "factory-system"  plants  (1009), 
2,246;  capital  employed,  $80,082,000;  value  of 
products,  $93,005,000.  Customs  districts  and 
porta  of  delivery,  Astoria,  Coos  Bay,  Portland; 
value  of  imports,  domestic  and  foreign  mer- 
chandise, for  year  ending  June  30,  1011,  $2,< 
723,816;  exports,  $10,240,028. 

Among  early  visitors  to  the  coast  of  Oregon 
were  the  Spsniard  Ferreto.  1543;  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  English  freebooter.  1578:  and  the 
Spaniard  Heceta.  1775.  when  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  was  first  observed.  Capt.  Robert 
Gray,  a  trader  from  Boston  in  the  ship  Colum- 
bia, entered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  1' 
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11,  1792,  and  laid  the  foundBtion  of  the  Amer- 
ican title  to  Oregon.  The  U.  S.  purchased 
LouiaiBQa  1803,  and  acquired  all  the  French 
title  W.  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  and.  1819,  se- 
cured the  entire  Spanish  title  N.  o(  lat.  42" 
by  the  Florida  purchase.  Nathan  Winsbip, 
from  New  England,  entered  the  Columbia, 
ISIO,  and  built  a  trading  poat  at  Oak  Point, 
40  m.  inland,  the  first  settlement  in  Oregon, 
but  abandoned  it  in  a  few  weeks.  Astoria  was 
founded  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  March 
82,  18II,  and  named  after  John  Jacob  Aator. 
It  was  captured  by  the  British  and  named  Fort 
Qeor^,  December  12,  1813;  restored  to  U.  S. 
jurisdiction,  October,  1818.  In  1818  the  U.  8, 
and  Qreat  Britain  madE*a  treaty  of  joint  occu- 

Eation  of  Oregon,  which  was  terminated,  1840, 
7  a  treatf  confirming  the  title  of  the  U.  8. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  in  practical 
poBsessiott  after  1S13,  until  enough  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  arrived  to  create  a  provisional  gOT- 
emment,  1843.  Oregon  was  made  a  territory, 
August  12,  1B4S;  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
state,  February  U,  1859.  There  were  Indian 
ware,  1849.  1951,  1853,  1853-56,  1880-67, 
1872-73,  1877,  and  1878. 

Or«gon  KiT'er.     Bee  Coluubia. 

VBeiUr  <0-rI'lI),j0liii  Boyle,  1844-90;  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  poet ;  b.  Dowth  Castle, 
Meath,  Ireland ;  at  age  of  eighteen  enlisted  in 
the  British  army,  where  he  acted  as  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Fenian  Society;  was  convicted  of 
high  treason,  1866,  and  bent  to  Australia  under 
a  twenty-years'  sentence,  but  escaped  and  set- 
tled in  the  U.  S.,  1809;  editor  of  the  Boston 
Pilot  from  1870  till  death;  writings  include 
"  Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads,"  "  Moondyne," 
"  Statues  in  the  Block,"  "  In  Bohemia,"  '  Sto- 
ries and  Sketches." 

OlteH',  Max.    See  Blouet,  Faitl.  * 

Orellonm  (o-ral-yfi'nH),  Francisco  de,  aVi. 
1490-1550;  Spanish  explorer;  h.  Tru.xillo; 
joined  the  Pizarros  in  Peru  abt.  1535 ;  founded 
Guayaquil,  1537;  was  lieutenant  of  Gonzalo 
Picarro  in  his  expedition  to  the  "  Land  of  Cin- 
namon," about  the  headwaters  of  the  Coca  and 
Napn,  1041.  Crossing  the  Andes  from  Quito, 
the  expedition  reached  the  Coca  and  descended, 
that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Napo. 
Orellana  and  fifty  men  were  sent  ahead  to  get 
provisions,  but  continued  down  the  Napo  to  the 
Amazon,  of  which  he  was  the  first  explorer, 
and  -reached  the  sea  after  a  voya^  of  eight 
months.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  the 
Bpaniards  heard  of  a  tribe  of  female  warriors 
or  Amaions,  hence  the  name  of  the  river. 
Orellana  returned  to  Spain  and,  1544,  received 
a  grant  to  conquer  and  govern  the  regions  he 
had  passed  through.  He  sailed,  154E  or  1349, 
and  ascended  the  Amazon  a  abort  distance, 
then  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  died  soon 
after. 

Oies'tea,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  son  of 
Agamemnon  and  ClytetanestrB ;  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  killing  his  mother  and 
her  paramour,  j4^isthus,  but  was  immediately 
attacked  tiy  the  Erinyes,  who  drove  him  mad, 
pursuing  him  from  place  to  place.    He  sought 


refuge  with  Apollo  In  Delphi,  but  the  n 
in  which  the  Erinyea  were  finally  appeased 
variously  related  t^  the  Attic  tragedians,  who 


Or'fa,  Orfah,  or  Urfal)  (Or'ffi},  city  in  Asiatic 
Turkey;  in  vilayet  of  Aleppo;  about  40  m.  £. 
of  the  Euphrat^.  The  Jews  identify  it  with 
Ur  of  the  Clialdees.  The  Arabs  associate  it 
with  Abraham,  calling  their  chief  sanctuary  in 
the  city  the  Mosque  of  Abraham,  while  the 
pond  containing  the  sacred  fish  is  the  Pool  of 
Abraham.  As  Edessa  it  was  important  in  the 
crusades.  The  river  Kara  Kuzu,  spanned  by 
three  bridges,  flows  through  it.  As  the  central 
station  on  the  great  route  between  Aleppo  and 
Diarbekir,  its  transit  trade  js  extensive.  Pop. 
abt.  30,000,  nearly  a  quailter  of  whom  are 
Christians  and  Jews. 

Oi'ford,  Earls  of.    See  Walpolb. 

Or'gBB,  name  applied  to  eeveni  mnaicaJ  in- 
struments allied  in  construction  and  principle, 
but  more  distinctly  to  tlie  church  and  concert- 
ball  organ,  a  wind  instrument  having  many 
pipes  of  different  lengths  and  sizes,  from  which 
sounds  are  produced  by  the  admission  of  com- 
pressed air  conveyed  to  them  from  a  bellows. 
The  earliest  trustworthy  account  of  an  organ 
is  that  of  the  one  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Constantine  Coprouymus  to  Pepin,  King  of  the 
Franks,  755.  Organs  were  common  in  England 
before  the  tenth  century,  but  they  were  very 
rude  in  construction  and  of  limited  capacity. 
In  the  twelfth  oentury  their  compass  did  not 
exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  tones.  Atiout  this  time 
semitones  were  introduced  at  Venice.  Pedals, 
or  foot  keys,  were  added  by  Bemliard,  a  Grer- 
man,  1470)  and  in  the  same  century  the  in- 
strument reached  substantially  its  present  form. 
The  organ  is  divided  interiorly  into  four  perte, 
the  great,  the  choir,  the  swell,  and  the  pedal 
organ.  Some  instruments  have  a  fifth  or  solo 
organ,  and  some  others  a  sixth  or  echo. 

The  structural  portions  of  an  organ  are: 
( 1 )  the  apparatus  tor  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing the  wind;  (2)  the  mechanism  controlling 
the  keys  and  stops;  and  (3)  the  pipes.  By 
means  of  bellows  air  is  farced  into  a  closed 
chest  or  reservoir.  The  air,  unable  to  return 
by  the  way  it  came,  can  only  find  vent  above 
through  its  upper  floor,  called  the  sounding 
board.  The  air  is  admitted  tg  the'pipes  by 
the  action  of  slides  and  valves  which  are  set 
in  motion  by  drawing  out  the  registers  and  bj 
pressing  down  the  keys  or  pedals.  The  draw- 
ing out  of  a  slide  partly  opens  up  to  the  air 
a  whole  set  of  pipes  of  one  peculiar  quality  or 
tone,  so  that  wnen  any  of  the  keys  is  pressed 
down  the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  appropri- 
ate pipe  of  this  particular  series.  The' shorter 
the  pipe  the  more  rapid  the  series  of  vibra- 
tions,  and  the  higher  tne  pitch  of  the  note  pro- 
Metal  pipes  are  made  of  tin,  "met*I"  (a 
mixture  of  tin  and  lead),  zinc,  et«.,  while 
wooden  pipes  are  generally  of  cedar,  deal,  or 
pine.    The  shape  of  pipes  also  varies. 
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J  ia  tbisi  the  lowest  Dote  on  the  kef- 
board  (C  C)  is  aasumed  aa  the  standard  for 
such,  designations.  Now,  to  produce  the  sound 
C  C,  an  open  pipe  B  ft.  long  ia  required;  its 
octave  above  will  be  given  by  a  pipe  4  ft.  long; 
the  double  octave,  2  ft.,  and  bo  on;  and  (or 
the  intermediate  notes  the  pipes  are  properlj 
graduated  in  length.  A  set  of  pipes  of  this 
description  is  therefore  called  "  an  8-ft.  stop  " 
(aa  the  open  diapason,  dutciano,  trumpet,  and 
several  others).  5uch  stops  give  the  ordinary, 
standard,  or  concert  pitch.  If  anotber  range 
of  pipes  be  added,  sounding  an  ocfaoe  lower, 
they  will  be  of  double  length,  and  it  will  be 
called  "a  16-ft.  stop"  (as  the  double  diapason, 
or  bourdon) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  pnncipal 
ia  an  octave  higher  than  the  open  diapason; 
consequently,  its  pipes  are  only  half  as  long, 
and  it  ia  called  "a  4ft.  stop."  The  fifteenth, 
in  like  manner,  being  tuned  an  octave  above 
the  principal,  ia  "  a  2-ft.  atop,"  its  lowest  j 
being  that  of  length.  In  a  large  organ  tl 
are  many  stops  belonging  to  each  of  these 
claaaes,  toe  largest  pipe  of  a  32-ft.  atop  aound- 
ing  C  C  C  C.  In  the  barrel  or  hand  organ,  a 
'  bellowB  within  the  instrument  is  worked  by 
turning  a  winch,  while  by  the  aame  action,  t^ 
means  of  an  endless  screw,  a  cylinder  or  drum 
ia  turned,  on  which  the  tunes  are  set  in  brass 

fins  and  staples,  at  auch  distances  aa  required 
y  the  lengths  and  succession  of  the  notes,  aa 
In  the  pins  studding  the  cylinder  of  a  musical 
box.  The  pine  raise  keys,  which  presa  down 
stickers,  and  open  pallets  or  valves,  admitting 
air  to  the  pipes  required.  The  concert  organ 
in  the  Chicago  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world. 

Oigaa'ic  Cbem'istir,  term  that  came  into  use 
formerly  to  express  that  branch  of  ohemiatry 
which  dealt  with  the  substances  tbat  occur  in 
living  things.  A  distinction  was  then  made 
between  these  constituents  of  animate  things 
and  the  mineral  substances,  the  conatituenta  of 
the  inanimate  portions  of  the  earth.  That 
hraneb  of  chemistry  which  had  to  do  with  the 
latter  waa  called  inorganic  chemistry.  As  in- 
vestigation advanced  it  waa  found  that  there 
is  no  essential  difTerence  between  the  com- 
pounds treated  of  in  the  two  branches.  They 
are  all  chemical  compounds;  and  many  of  the 
substances  found  in  plants  and  animals  can  be 
made  artificially  in  the  laboratory  without  the 
intervention  of  the  life  process.  That  which 
cliiefly  characterizes  or^nic  compounds  is  the 
fact  that  they  all  contain  carbon,  and  therefore 
the  term  cheraiatry  of  the  compounds  ol  carbon 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  place  of  organic 
chemistry. 

Or'gan  Uoun'tains.    See  Brazil. 

Oiget'oriz,  Helvetian  of  noble  birth,  who  in- 
stigated the  migration  of  the  Hclvetii,  described 
by  CiESBr  in  the  first  book  of  hia  "  Gallic  War." 

(ytlel.  Bow,  or  Bay  Win'dow,  window  which 
projects  from  the  aide  of  a  house;  has  three 

f lazed  sides,  and  ia  often  divided  by  mulUona. 
ome  writers  diacriminate  between  the  oriel 
window,  carried  on  corbels  and  projecting  from 
an  upper  story,  ftud  the  bay  window  resting  on 
the  ground. 
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Oiiflamme   (fir^-flftm),  banner  of  the  Oape- 


it  time,  1124,  and  it  was  disused  after  the 
defeat  of  Agincourt,  1416.  It  was  of  red  or 
flame-colored  ailk,  with  two  notches  at  its  end, 
adorned  with  green  silk  tassels,  and  hanging 
from  a  gilded  shaft. 

Ofigen  (sumamed  ADAK4Nnos,  from  hia 
untiring  energy),  185-254;  Christian  Father; 
b.  Aleiandria;  early  became  a  Christian; 
opened  a  school  in  which  at  first  he  taught 
the  Greek  language  and  literature,  but  soon 
also  began  to  e.ipound  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Bishop  Demetrius  appointed  him  mas- 
ter of  the  famous  Catechetical  School  of  Alex- 
andria. In  228  he  waa  called  to  Greece  to 
diapute  aome  heres/  which  had  arisen  there; 
on  the  way  visited  Palestine,  and  at  Ctesarea 
was  ordained  a  presbyter.  This  ordination 
Demetrius  refused  to  recognize,  partly  because 
it  was  not  given  by  himself  as  Origen's  proper 
diocesan  bishop.  Two  synods  held  in  Alexan- 
dria supported  the  bishop,  and  the  second  con- 
demned several  of  Origen's  ideas  as  heretical, 
and  ^communicated  him,  231.  The  bishops  of 
Palestine.  Phcenicia,  Achala,  and  Arabia  de- 
clared for  him,  and  he  found  refuge  in  Cnsarea, 
where  he  reopened  his  school.  During  the  per- 
secutiona  under  Maximinius  he  fled  to  Cappa- 
docia.  Under  Gordianua  he  returned,  but  the 
aufferinga  and  torture  experienced  during  the 
Decian  persecution  broke  his  strength.  He  died 
at  Tyre.  His  chief  works  are  "  of  the  Princi- 
ples,' "  Against  Celsus,"  an  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity; the  "Hexapla,"  an  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  six  parallel  columns,  and  a 
treatise   on    martyrdom.    He    taught   restora- 


Orig'inal  Sin,  in  theology,  that  act  or  state 
of  sin  from  which  all  other  ains  originate.  It 
is  diatinguished  into  original  gin  imputed'— e.g., 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  apostasy  charged  to  his 
descendants — and  ortjrtnal  tin  inherent — that 
innate  subjective  moral  corruption  which  is 
inherited  by  all  men  at  birth,  and  which  is  tbs 
immanent  cause  of  all  actual  transgression. 

Or'igin  of  Spe'cies.    See  Svoltttion. 

Orino'co,  river  of  Venezuela,  hut  with  branch, 
ea  in  Columbia,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
by  numerous  mouths  between  lat.  8°  40'  and 
10°  N.,  after  a  course  of  about  1,500  m.  It 
rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Parima,  close  to  the 
frontier  of  Brazil,  and  boa  a  devious  N.  course, 
receiving  the  Ventuario  on  the  right  and  the 
Guaviare  and  Meta  on  the  left,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Apure,  lat.  7"  30',  Ion.  68"  45',  whence 
it  flows  nearly  E.,  ita  principal  tributaries  in 
this  part  being  the  Caura  and  Caroni,  both  on 
the  right  bank.  Below  its  junction  with  the 
Ventuario  and  Guaviare,  it  passes  through  the 
region  of  the  raudales,  or  rapids.  About  130 
m.  from  the  aea  it  forms  a  delta,  by  sending 
to  the  K,  a.  branch  divided  into  several  streams 
called  the  Bocas  Chicoa.  The  main  atrcam, 
called  the  Boca  de  Navioe,  is  divided  for  about 
40  m.  by  a  Une  of  islands,  leaving  a  channel 
about  2  m.  wide  on  each  aide.  At  the  great 
mouth  of  the  river  the  breadth  ia  upward  of 
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60  m..  but  »  sand  bar  extends  acroM  the  navi- 
gable channel  in  the  middle,  with  but  15  ft. 
of  water.  Several  of  the  other  mouths  are 
navigable,  and  the  main  stream  ma?  be  as- 
cended for  about  half  its  length.  At  Angos- 
tura, or  Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  head  of  tide  water, 
2TD  m.  from  the  eea.  it  is  4  m.  wide  and  3U0 
ft.  deep.  Tlie  region  drained  by  the  Orinoco, 
comprising  an  area  of  nearly  400,000  s(].  m.,  is 
entirely  occupied  by  immense  plains,  rising  in 
some  parte  1,300  ft.,  but  in  many  places  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  river  rises 
from  April  to  October,  attaining  the  greatest 
height  in  July  and  August.  The  plains  are  at 
this  season  to  a  great  extent  overflowed.  There 
are  two  remarkable  rap  ills,  called  the  Msy- 
pures  or  Apures  and  the  Atures,  the  one  in 
lat.  5°  8'  N.,  about  80  m.  below  the  junction  of 
the  Guaviare,  the  other  about  30  m.  lower 
down.  The  Orinoco  near  its  source  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon,  by  the  Cassiquiare.  It  is  navigable 
for  S70  m.  to  the  rapids,  and  above  them  to 
within  150  m.  of  its  source. 

O'riole,  name  properly  belonging  to  bright- 
colored  Old  World  birds  of  the  genus  OrioUa 
and  the  family  OrioUda;  but  in  the  U.  8.  the 
name  is  given  to  birds  of  the  fsjuily  loterida. 
The  name  was  probably  transferred  to  these 
birds   of  the  New  World  on  account  of  their 
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color,  which  is  usually  black  and  yellow,  like 
that  of  the  true  orioles.  (See  Baltimore 
Oriole.)  The  only  European  oriole  is  the 
0.  galbuUi,  or  golden  oriole.  The  bird  has  a 
very  peculiar  note,  loud,  flutelike,  and  so  sin- 
gularly articulate  that  the  Italian  peasantry 
believe  it  speaks  their  language.  It  generally 
associates  in  little  flocks,  and  is  of  great 
service  in  clearing  away  fruit-eating  insects. 

Orion  (S-rl'Snl.  Greek  mythical  hero,  son 
of  HyricUB,  of  Ryria,  Bfeotia,  called  by  the 
Bceotians  Candaon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Mm, 
or  Merope,  the  daughter  of  (Enopion  of  Chios, 
and  to  please  her  cleared  the  island  of  wild 
beasts.  Once  when  intoxicated  he  forced  his 
way  into  Merope 's  chamber,  and  the  father 
with  the  aid  of  Bacchus  and  the  satyrs  put 
out  his  eyes.  He  recovered  his  sight  by  ex- 
poiinK  hit  eyeballs  to  the  rising  aun,  and  went 
uto  Crete,  where  he  lived  as  a  hunter  with 
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Diana.  After  his  death  he  was  placed  among 
the  stars,  where  he  appears  with  a  girdle, 
sword,  lion's  skin,  and  club,  the  brightest  con- 
stellation in  the  N.  heavens.  The  constellation 
is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a 
sword  by  his  side.  Though  a  S.  constellation 
with  regard  to  the  ecliptic,  the  plane  of  the 
equator  passes  ttirough  its  middle.    It  contains 


"  yard  wand."  One  of  the  moat  remarkable 
nebulffi  of  the  heavens  is  situated  in  the  sword 
handle  of  Orion. 

Oriuba  (S-rfi-tha'ba),  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico;  17  m.  SE.  of  the  mountain  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  Its  delightful  climate 
and  magnificent  scenery  make  it  a  favorite  re- 
sort both  for  Mexicans  and  for  foreigners.  The 
town  has  several  cotton  mills  and  other  manu- 
factories, the  motive  power  being  derived  from 
the  Rio  Blanco.  Orizaba  was  an  ancient  Indian 
town.  Fop.  (1900)  32,894.  The  mountain, 
also  called  Citlaltepetl,  "  Mountain  of  the 
Star,"  by  the  Aztecs,  is  near  the  E.  edge  of 
the  plateau.  The  summit  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  highest  point  is  18.314  ft.  above 
sea  level ;  it  is  therefore  the  highest  mountain 
in  Mexico.  In  clear  weather  it  is  visible  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Vera  Cruz. 

Oikhan  (flr-khan'),  Ghari,  "the  Victoiioua," 
1290-1300;  first  Ottoman  sultan,  1326-60;  cap- 
tured BrouBsa,  1326,  shortly  before  his  father's 
death,  and.  as  his  elder  brother  Alaeddin  re- 
fused the  throne,  he  succeeded  to  it.  Orkhan 
captured  Nice,  Nicomedia,  and  Pergamus,  and 
by  these  and  other  conquests  more  than  trebled 
his  states,  which  Alaeddin  organized-  By  the 
conquest  of  Tzympe  and  Gallipoli,  13o7.  the 
Ottomans  gained  their  first  foothold  In  Europe. 
Orkhan  married,  1347,  Theodora,  daughter  of 
Jolm  VI  Cantacuzenos,  Byzantine  emperor,  but 
did  not  force  her  to  adopt  his  creed. 

Ork'ney  Is'lands,  group  of  sixty-seven  is- 
lands, of  which  twenty-nine  are  inhabited,  ly- 
ing off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland,  from  which 
they 'are  separated  by  the  Pentland  Firth; 
area,  376  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  28,690;  largest 
is  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland ;  most  remarkable 
among  others  are  S.  Ronaldshay,  Hoy,  Flotta, 
Rousay,  and  Sanda;  excepting  the  Hoy,  rocky 
and  mountainous,  the  islands  are  low;  climate 
mild,  considering  the  latitude;  soil  remarkably 
fertile.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptol- 
emy, and  other  classical  writers,  under  the 
name  Orcades ;  together  with  the  Hebrides 
were  conquered  by  the  Norwegians,  876;  an- 
neied  to  Norway,  1008;  united  with  Denmark, 
1397;  and,  1468,  the  Danish  king.  Christian  I, 
gave  them  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  III, 
who  married  his  daughter,  as  a  security  for 
her  dowry.  The  dowry  was  never  paid,  and, 
ISOO,  the  islands  were  turned  over  to  Scotland. 

OiUanais  (6r-l&-fln-nfl'),  ancient  province  of 
France,  near  the  center  of  the  country,  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  the  Camutes  and  Senones; 
capital  was  Orleans;  now  divided  into  the  de- 
partments  of   Loir-et-Cher,   Eure-et-Loir,   and 
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Oileans  (Ar-U-Bft'] ,  Lonis  PUUppe  Jowph, 
(Due  de),  better  known  as  Philippe  EgaliM, 
1747-93;  French  revolutioniHt ;  b.  Bt.  Cloud; 
entered  with  leal  into  the  revolutiouarjr  agita- 
tion; renounced  his  rank  and  titles,  assuming 
the  nsme  of  Citizen  Egalit^,  and  aspired  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  republican  movement.  Influ- 
enced by  fear  he  t-oted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  but  neither  this  nor  his  aubserviency  as 
the  tool  of  the  Jacobins  saved  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  complicity  with  his  kinsmen,  and 
he  was  guillotined. 

Orleans,  Lonis  Philippe  Robert  de,  ISfl^-  ; 
French  prince;  b.  Twickenham,  England;  eldest 
son  of  Comte  de  Paris;  on  attaining  majority 
went  to  Paris  and  claimed  his  right  to  enter 
army,  but  was  imprisoned,  then  banished  un- 
der expulsion  act ;  became  head  of  house  on 
death  of  father,  1SS4;  removed  to  Brussels.  In 
1906  he  organized  and  led  a  N.  polar  exploring 
expedition. 

Orleans,  Philippe  (Due  de),  1674-1723;  re- 
gent of  P^nce;  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier, especially  while  in  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Spain;  became  regent  on  death 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  showed  himself  an  able 
ruler.  .  The  Stuarts  left  France,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  formed  with  Great  Britain;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  government  countenanced  the 
financial   folly   of   the  Mississippi   scheme;   in 

C'  'ate  life  was  grossly  licentious,  and  exceHses 
tened  death. 

Orleans,  Uaid  of.    See  Joan  or  Afic. 

Orleans',  capital  of  department  of  Lolret, 
France;  on  the  Loire,  crossed  here  by  a  mag- 
nificent bridge  of  nine  arches ;  76  m.  SSW.  of 
Paris;  has  a  cathedral  which  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Ciothie  edifices  of  France; 
educational  institutions,  especially  its  medical 
schools  and  museums,  are  excellent,  and  sugar 
refineries  and  manufactures  of  vinegar  and 
woolen  fabrics  are  very  extensive.  The  city 
contains  three  beautiful  statues  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  During  the  Franco- 
German  War,  Orleans  for  some  time,  1870,  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans.    Pop.  (1906)  68,614. 

Orleans,  Ducb'y  of,  old  division  of  France, 
consisting  of  Orltenais  proper,  with  the  cap- 
ital, Orleans;  formed  acountahip  under  the  Car- 
lovingian  and  Capetian  dynasties ;  was  erected 
into  a  duchy,  1344,  by  Philip  VI  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  and  given  to  his  son  as  an  appanage ; 
later  was  held  in  same  way  by  different 
younger  branches  of  the  reigning  families  of 
Valois  and  Boilrbon. 

Oitor,  Alexis,  1730-1608;  Russian  naval  of- 
ficer; brother  of  Gregory;  was  of  gigantic 
stature,  but  little  intellect.  Joining  his  broth- 
er's conspiracy,  he  is  said  to  have  strangled 
Peter  III  with  his  own  hands.  He  commanded 
the  squadron  which  won  the  great  battle  of 
Tchesme,  1770;  whence  he  received  the  title 
of  Tcbesmenski,  but  the  victory  was  due  to 
his  British  officers.  He  was  banished  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Emperor  Paul.  Gregor't, 
1732-83;  Russian  military  officer;  chief  of  the 
conspirators  who  deposed  Peter  III,  17G2,  and 
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made  Catharine  II  sole  ruler;  for  this  was 
made  a  count.  By  bim  Catharine  liad  a  son, 
Count  Bobrinski.  His  brutality  and  arrogance 
finally  alienated  the  empress;  he  was  banished, 
then  recalled,  and  on  account  of  his  courage 
during  the  pest  at  Moscow,  partially  restored 
to  favor.  Failing  in  a  diplomatic  mission,  and 
again  disgraced,  tie  became  insane. 

OrioS,  Alexis  (Prince),  1786-1861;  Russian 

diplomat;  one  of  the  four  illegitimate  sous  of 
Gen.  Feoidor  Orloff,  from  whom  the  present 
members  of  the  family  descend;  saved  the  life 
of  Emperor  Nicholas,  182G ;  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  1829,  and  Treaty  of 
Hounkiar  Iskelessi,  1833;  represented  Russia 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1866,  and  was  made 
a  prince. 

Or'maid,  Ormnid,  or  Atanra  Maidah  (B-hO'i« 
m&z'dU),  supreme  god  in  the  religion  of  ancient 
Persia.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Ahura 
!Utirdah  is  the  Lord  Wisdom,  and  he  is  the 
omniscient,  omnipresent  source  of  all  that  is 
good  in  the  world;  his  opponent,  Ahriman 
(Anra  Mainyu,  the  Enemy  Spirit),  affords  a 
parallel  to  Satan.  Zoroastrian  dualism  recog- 
nizes the  two  principles  of  Ormazd  and  Ahri- 
man as  primeval  and  coeval,  but  not  coetemal:  ' 
Ormazd  in  the  end  shall  triumph  and  destroy 
Ahriman.  The  exalted  and  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Ahura  Mazda  with  his  ministering  an- 
gels that  is  found  in  the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  Jehovah  that  can 
be  found  in  ancient  religions. 

Ormolu',  or  Hosa'ic  Gold,  alloy  of  cine  and 
copper,  containing  from  26  to  75  parts  of  zinc 
in  100  of  the  alloy;  the  fused  mass  is  kept 
until  it  takes  on  a  white  color,  when  it  is  cast 
at  once,  for  if  remelted  it  becomes  a  compar- 
atively worthless  kind  of  brass;  is  employed 
in  making  household  ornaments,  which  are  col- 
ored by  pickling  in  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  and 
then  washed  and  varnished. 

Ot'mond,  James  Butler  (first  Duke  of),  1610- 
88;  English  soldier  and  statesman;  b.  Lon- 
don; succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  thmond  on 
death  of  grandfather,  1632;  commanded  royal 
troops  in  Ireland  during  the  insurrection  of 
1641 ;  was  forced  to  make  a  disadvantageous 
armistice  with  the  rebels,  1643;  became  lord 
lieutenant,  1044;  resigned  his  office  to  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  and  retired  to 
France,  1647;  proclaimed  Charles  II  in  Ireland, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
Dublin,  1640;  driven  from  Ireland  by  Crom- 
well, 1650;  created  duke  by  Charles  11,  1660; 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  1661-69;  Chancellor  of  the 


Oi'mnid.    See  Obuazd. 

Omithol'ogy.    Bee  Bibds;  Bibos'  Nehts. 

Onithorhyn'ohida,  one  of  the  two  families 
representing  the  order  Monolremata  and  sub- 
class OnUthodelpfiia,  and  including  the  duck- 
bill or  "water  mole"  of  Australia.  The  gen- 
eral form  of  the  body  is  somewhat  beaverluce; 


the  cOTerin^  is  a  dense  and  soft  fur.    The  fam- 
ily ia  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  is  represented 


Or'odns,  genua  of  cestr&ciont  sharks  of  which 
remains  are  found  in  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
Borne  of  the  species  inu«t  have  been  of  im- 
mense size,  as  the  teeth,  of  which  the  number 
was  large,  are  occasionally  found  4  to  6  in. 
broad  and  very  massive. 

Oron'tea  (Arabian,  Naeb-el-Abi,  "rebellious 
river"),  principal  river  of  Syria,  240  m.  long, 
but  not  navigable;  rises  in  tbe  Anti- Lebanon, 
proceeds  N.  200  m.,  then  turning  abruptly  SW. 
flows  close  to  Antioch  (Antakia)  through  a 
picturesque  country,  and  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean 29  m.  S.  of  Iscanderoon ;  was  originallj 
called  Typhon  from  a  mythical  dragon  who 
was  said  to  have  traced  its  course  with  his 
tail,  but  received  its  later  name  from  Orontes, 
wbo  built  a  bridge  over  it.  Not  far  from  its 
source  is  a  peculiar  square  monument  terminat- 
ing in  a  pyramid  about  05  ft.  high.  This  mon- 
ument is  connected  with  the  garden  or  hunting 
park  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  being  near  the 

Oro'sina,  Panlna,  Spanish  theologian  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  was  associated  with 
St.  Augustine  in  A/rica  and  St.  Jerome  in 
Palestine  in  the  controversy  with  Pelagius,  and 
returned  to  Spain,  4]6.  Bis  "  Historiarum  ad- 
Tersus  Pagan  OS  Libri  VII,"  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  year  417.  was  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred. 

Oipbens  (Or'fS-fis),  mythical  singer  of 
Thrace,  son  of  Apollo  by  'the  muse  Calliope, 
and  husband  of  the  nymph  Eurydice.  The 
charm  of  his  song  and  lyre  playing  was  so 
great  that  even  wild  animals,  trees,  and  rocks 
followed  him.  When  Eurydice  died  of  a 
snake's  bite  he  descended  to  Hades  to  bring 
her  back,  and  moved  even  Persephone  to  grant 
his  request,  conditionally.     He  was  a  member 
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waa  torn  to  pieces  by  Thradan  bacchant«a, 
either  because  he  was  opposed  to  their  orgies, 
or  because,  after  the  death  of  Eurydice,  he 
bated  all  women.  His  dismembered  body  was 
buried  by  the  Muses  of  Pieria  on  Mt.  Olympus, 
but  bis  head  and  lyre  floated  acroas  the  sea 
to  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  the  island  of  song. 
See  Eurydice. 

Or'phic  Btoth'erhDod,  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
society  of  ascetic  persons  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  mystical  worship  of  the  Thracian 
Bacchus  (Dionysus-Zagreua)  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  system  of  theology,  under  the  pro- 
fessed guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Orpheus.  Tliey 
dressed  in  white,  ate  no  animal  food,  avoided 
all  6»ceBses._and  professed  to  aim  at  purity  of 


Oi-piment,  or  King's  Yel'low,  sulphide  of  ar- 

nic,  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a 
ilution  of  arsenic  with  sulphureted  hydrogen 
by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  white 
us  acid  and  sulphur.  It  was  formerly 
employed,  in  admixture  with  lime,  as  a  depila- 
tory, and  in  another  dangerous  way  ia  used  aa 
an  ingredient  in  fireworks. 

Or'reiy,  machine  constructed  to  exhibit  the 
motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  or  of 
aatellites  round  their  primary.  Planetary  ma- 
ehinea  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  motion  were 
very  early  in  use.  Such  were  the  Chinese 
spheres,  said  to  have  been  made  some  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  later 
the  spheres  of  Archimedes  and  Posidonius.  The 
orrery  made  by  Rowley,  1715,  at  the  expense 
of  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  planetarium  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century  with  other  machines  which  showed  tha 
motions  of  tbe  earth,  moon,  and  planetary  sat- 

Or'ris  Soot.    See  Ibis. 

Orsay  (Or-sft'),  Alfred  GniUasme  Gubtid 
(Comte  d'),  1801-52;  French  society  leader; 
b.  Paris;  served  in  the  an^;  married,  1827, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bleasington  by  hia 
first  wife;  separated  from  her,  1929;  lived 
thenceforth  chiefly  in  London,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  courtli- 
ness; was  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
social  circle  at  Gore  House;  was  for  many 
years  a  constant  companion  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton ;  diatinguished  for  his  handsome  person, 
fascinating  powers  of  conversation,  and  artis- 
tic skill ;  became  director  of  fine  arts  at  Paris 
under  Z-ouis  Napoleon. 

Orsinl  (Br-sS'n?),  Roman  family  of  princely 
rank;  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs; 
became  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Rome  dur- 
inj;  the  Middle  Ages  by  its  perpetual  teuda 
with  tha  family  of  the  Colonnas,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ohibelline  party.  It  spread  very 
widely,  acquired  immense  possessions,  and  its 
power  culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  one  of  its  members 
became  pope  under  tbe  name  of  Nicholas  IH 
(1277-81).  Another  member  of  the  family  be- 
came pope  under  the  name  of  Benedict  Mtp 


(1724-30).  The  famll;  seat  is  atill  at  Home, 
where  the  Oraini  Palace  Btanda  on  the  spot 
where  formerly  stood  the  theater  of  Marcellua. 
Onbii,  Felice,  I8ie-S8;  Italian  revolutionist; 
b.  MeldoU)  after  Berolution  of  1848-49  went 
to  England;  was  imprisoned  at  Mantua,  1854- 
S6;  eacaped,  and,  returning  to  England,  pub- 
lished "The  Austrian  Dungeona  in  Italy."  He 
considered  Napoleon  III  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  revolution,  and,  1S57,  went  to 
Paris  to  plan  his  assassination,  together  with 
Pieri,  Rudio,  and  Gomez.  Three  bombs  were 
thrown  under  the  imperial  carriage  as   it  ap- 

Sroached  the  Grand  Opfra  on  the  evening  of 
anuary  14,  1858,  and  exploded,  killing  or 
wounding  many  persons,  but  the  emperor  end 
empress  escaped.  The  life  of  Rudio  was  spared, 
but  Orsini  and  Pieri  were  executed,  and  Gomez 
was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life. 

Ortelins,  Abialuun,  1527-98;  Belgian  geog- 
rapher; b.  Antwerp;  traveled  extensively;  made 
royal  get^rapher  t^  Philip  II,  1575;  widely 
known  by  his  "  Theatrum  orbis  terrarum,"  a 
collection  of  maps  with  short  descriptions  of 
the  various  countries  in  Latin.  This  was  long 
a  standard  geographical  authori^  in  Europe, 
and  there  are  various  editions  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German.  Several  of  the  maps  are  of  great 
interest  for  the  early  cartography  of  America, 

Or'thodozy.    See  Hebest. 

Ortbog'rapliy,  art  of  -  conventionally  correct 
spelling,  or  of  writing  words  according  to  a 
conventional  standard  of  usa^.  When  a  lan- 
guage is  first  reduced  to  writing  its  spelling 
is  approximately  phonetic,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  available  alphabet  will  permit.  In  the 
early  Greek  inscriptions,  for  example,  each  of 
a  score  or  more  of  local  communities  speaking 
diverse  dialects  has  recorded  its  language  in  a 
rude  phonetic  spelling.  The  necessity  for  an 
orthography  is  dictated  ( 1 )  by  the  existence 
of  dialects  within  the  domain  covered  by  a 
literature,   and    (2)    l^y   the    accumulation   of 


spoken  language  has  suffered  change.    The  Eng- 


the  spoken  form  of  language.  The  spelling 
forms  no  certain  guide  to  the  sound  of  a  word. 
The  word  and  not  the  letter  is  the  unit.  The 
appeal  is  to  the  eye,  not  the  ear.  In  acquiring 
the  written  language  one  must  practically  learn 
each  word  by  itself.  The  influence  of  printing 
tended  to  the  (p^dual  development  of  an  or- 
thographical uniformity  which  was  practically 
established  in  its  present  existing  form  by  the 
bt^finning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ap- 
pearance of  dictionaries  (Bailey's,  1721;  John- 
son's, 1756}  and  the  use  of  spelling  books  in 
the  schools  further  developed  this  sense  for 
uniformity.  English  spelling  is  neither  pho- 
netic nor  etymolt^cal,  but  merely  conventional. 
Attempt*  to  reform  it  in  the  interest  of  ety- 
mology, and  especially  In  conformity  to  Greek 
and  I^tin  forms,  have  been  frequent  since  the 
revival  of  learning. 

A   Simplified   Spelling  Board,   including  the 
editors  of  the  three  chief  English  dictionaries 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

published  In  Great  Britain  and  the  editors  of 
the  three  chief  American  dictionaries,  organ- 
ised in  New  York  City,  lOOfl,  issued  a  pre- 
liminary list  of  300  words,  recommended  for 
simpler  spelling.  Pres.  Roosevelt  directed  the 
public  printer  to  follow  the  new  forms  in  all 
government  publications,  but  later  in  the  year 
rescinded  the  order.  The  list  of  simplified 
s[>elliiigs  suggested  by  the  board  was  published 
with  the  following  rules: 

1,  Wordisp^ed  with u, nor  s.  Ruls:  Choonc.  Ex.: 
AamAdic,  ouefic,  maiieral.  rtt. 

2.  Words  EpellHl  with  -dce-ment  or  -d(-nwnt.  Ruls: 
Omit  e.  Ex.:  Abridipnail,  acknauilalamtTii.  iiidfmcnl, 
lodffuunt. 

or  -t.  the  preceding  oingla 
foro  -ed  (-ppai.  -ttedl  and 
Rulg;  Choon  -I  in  all  cues, 


n  or  -enw'(Ladi 


rX  ol^t  •«« 

<r  f.    'Rule:  <^ukus  t.     Ex.: 

or  without.    (1)  ■oiish  or 

I.:  Plow.     (3)  -ouijh  or  -o. 


Six,  of  Gmk  oHkiti.  bc 


<mrcut.  UMiliie.  eiB. 
B.  Words  BiHiUcd  with  -lie  or  -it. 

fo^'^t^  stalled  with  -U  or 
niooH  -1.     Ex.:  Ditlil,  pim.  inilii 

1 1.  Wonl<  Fuelled  wllh  -II-uh  o 
•ne  1.     Ex.:  Dvlnttt.  tutnai. 

12.  WordH  spelled  with  -mms  or 
Lx.:  Orcfn.  program. 

13.  Worda  Bpelled  witb  oa,  a.  i 
Lx.:  Seumeniail,  tttrfihaQUM. 

,  14.  Word!  spelled  with  -our  or  - 


r  -il).     Rule; 
Ruls:  Omit 


r.fiayo 


ir  -r.     Ruh:  Omit  one  r. 
II-  tt.     Rule:  Choow  -er. 


1£.  Word«  spelled  with  ph 
faTifium, /antaiD.  rantom.  *ulj 

Ifl.  Words  ap^ed  with  -c 
Ex.:  Sur.  par. 

17.  Words  speHsi)  with  -r 

18.  WorJs^speded  with  s  ori"(m 
Choose  s.     Ex.:  Appfi^t,  ossif*,  cotn^ 

IB.'  Words  spallAd  with  •-  or  so-.    S 

Bimitar.nlhi, 

ZO.  Words  siHlled  with  or  without 
Omit    -us.     Ex.:    CiUaUie,    daalog. 


Tb*  mdlins  at  tht  left  ts  the  oi 


•ntipyiine 

apothegm,  apophlhfltfm 


"Google 
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sar 


omSm 


dwSdl 


SEJar 


StUtiD 


SffiT' 


lodgmeat 
looEt 


SSL    ■ 

■patina 

Hi.. 
SS 


hloooush 

homoeopAttiy,  t 


iutiU 
iudcaiuiit. 


Uquoiioe 
looked 


msdlMviil,  mcdiBTkl 


ikftturiJiH 
utlt)ibm 

idDt 
orUKqwdie 


pattDnUa 

pedobi^tiBt 


OTUopacdiD, , 

pslaaocnwhy.  uteo- 
palaaoBtluc.  pumtitbiB 
ptJaeoDtoloRy,  puling 


p«d*cocua,  pnduofqg 
pftsdouptut,  poao- 
phoeaiT.  phnnii 


praMiiml 
piimeral 


prstfliite,  p 


Google 


ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 


nlUMw 


tript 


tbougb.  tho' 
thorough,  thoro' 

througfi.  Iliro',  the 


^S^J^ 


A  second  list  of  more  difBcult  or  aaomalous 
forms  was  ieaued  by  the  Board  early  in  1908, 


and  a  third  j 


IBon. 


Orthoped'ic  Sur'gery,  that  branch  of  surgery 
which  treats  the  deformities  and  malforma- 
tions of  the  humnn  body,  partii^larly  those  of 
the  bonen  and  mu?olss.  by  both  siir);ical  and 
mechanical  measures.  The  prevention  of  de- 
formity in  children  aubject  to  rickets,  etc.,  is 
effected  by  good  hygiene  supplemented  by  tne 


ORTON 

application  of  braces  and  other  artificial  sup- 
ports. Malformations  of  bones  may  be  cor- 
rected in  older  persons  by  separating  the  bone 
and  resetting  it  at  a  correct  angle;  thia  ia 
often  done  for  bowlegs,  knock-knees,  etc.  Tenot- 
omy or  tendon  cutting  is  used  to  relieve  the 
contraction  which  causes  clubfoot.  The  im- 
movable condition  consequent  upon  hip,  knee, 
and  ankle  joint  disease  may  be  overcame  by 
the  "  bloodless  surgery  "  manipulations  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Xorenz,  which  consist  simply  in 
breaking  up  the  binding  adhesions  by  forcible 
movements  of  the  auestbetized  patient. 

Orthop'tera,  order  of  insects  with  chewing 
jaws,  which  undergo  partial  transformation, 
and  the  larvtE  and  pups  of  which,  though  wing- 
less, are  active;  contains  the  groups  of  runners 
(earwigs  and  cockroaches),  graspers  {mantes 
or  soothsayers),  walkers  (specters  and  walking 
leaves),  and  jumpers  (crickets,  grasshoppers, 
and  locusts). 

Oi'toUn,  bunting  of  the  genus  Emberiga.  E. 
hortalana  is  about  61  in.  long;  upper  parts 
reddish  bay,  each  feather  black  in  the  middle; 
below  bay  red,  tipped  with  gray.  Rare  in 
England,  it  is  very  abundant  in  S.  Europe, 
where  great  numbers  are  caught  in  snares  in 


Oetolak 

early  autumn,  and  fattened  for  the  table  in 
constantly  lighted  rooms  on  oats,  millet,  and 
spiced  bread,  on  which  the  flesh  becomes  very 
fat  and  of  a  high  and  delicious  flavor;  they 
are  considered  perfect  when  they  attain  the 
weight  of  3  oz.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  and 
has-  a  flutelike  warble,  but  is  chiefly  prized  for 
the  table. 

Or'ton,  Edward,  1829-99;  American  geolo- 
gist; b.  Deposit,  N.  V.;  Prof,  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, New  York  SUte  Normal  School,  1856- 
59,  and  at  Antioch  College,  1866-73;  president 
of  Antioch  CoUare,  1872-73 ;  of  SUte  TJniv,  of 
Ohio,  1873-81;  Prof,  of  Geology,  StaU  Univ. 
of  Ohio,  after  1B73;  assistant  geologist.  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ohio.  1869-83 ;  state  geologist 
of  Ohio  after  1883;  president  American  Ano- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienee,  1^^ 


99;  in  geologf  (^ve  chief  attention  to 

Sroblems,  especially  those  connei^ted  with   the 
iHtribution  of  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

Orton,  Junes,  1830-77;  American  natural- 
ist; b.  Seneca  FalU,  N.  Y. ;  became  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  1800;  instructor  in  Natural 
Science  in  Rochester  Univ.,  1S66;  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Willianw  College  expedition  which 
erooaed  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  and  descended 
the  Napo  and  Amazon,  1867-68;  became  Prof, 
of  Natural  History  in  Vaasar  College,  1869; 
made  another  journey  to  S.  America,  ascend- 
ing the  Amazon  and  Tisiting  Peru,  1873;  at- 
tempted to  explore  the  river  Beni,  from  Bo- 
livia, 1877,  but  was  forced  to  return  after 
being  deserted  by  his  Indian  canoemen,  and 
died  on  Zjake  Titicaca;  chief  work,  "  The  Andes 
and  the  Amazon." 

OitTKia  (ar-tij'i-&}.    See  Delob. 

Orvieto  (Or-vS-fl't6) ,  city  in  province  of 
Perugia,  Italy;  78  m.  NNW.  of  Romei  crowns 
an  abrupt  volcanic  hill  near  the  conSuence  of 
the  Chiana  and  the  Poglia,  about  8  m.  from 
Lalce  Bolsena.  The  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio  (a 
circular  well  with  250  steps,  excavated  hy 
Clement  VII,  1627,  after  the  famoua  sack  of 
Rome)  is  worthy  of  notice;  but  the  sreat  boast 
of  Orvieto  is  it«  beautiful  cathedrnT,  founded, 
1280,  in  honor  of  the  famous  miracle  of  Bol- 
sena. Orvieto  was  not  conspicuous  under  the 
Romans,  but  on  the  breaking  up  o(  the  empire 
declared  itself  independent,  and  being  Guelph 
in  its  policy  was  long  a  safe  refuge  for  fugi- 
tive popes.    Pop.   (leol)   18,430. 

Osage  (O'eaj)  Or'ange,  H.  American  tree, 
ilaelura  aurantiaoa,  of  the  family  Vrlicacete, 


capital;  on  bay  of  aajne  name  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Yodogawa.  For  nurpoaes  of  foreign 
trade  Osaka  is  united  with  Hiogo,  one  hour 
distant  by  rail.  Until  the  fifteenth  eentui?  it 
bore  the  name  of  Naniwa;  it  dates  its  modem 
greatness  from  the  time  of  Eideyoahi,  who 
made  it  the  seat  of  government,  and  founded 
the  magnificent  caatle,  still  used  as  barracks. 
The  city  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  em- 
pire, and  tbe  great  rice  emporium.  The  most 
important  Government  buiidine  is  the  mint, 
opened,  1871,  for  the  coining  of  bullion.  Ctoee 
to  Osaka  is  Sakai,  where  are  made  cotton  rugs 
which  are  largely  exported.  On  an  island  in 
the  Yodogawa  is  the  small  foreign  settlement. 
In  ISll  a  large  part  of  Osaka  was  destroyed 
by  fire.    Pop.  (1903)  996,94S. 

Oa'cai  I,  JoMph  Pianda,  1799-1800;   King 

of  Norway  and  Sweden;  b.  Paris,  France;  only 
child  of  Bernadotte ;  married  Josephine,  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  Beauhamais;  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1844;  instituted  liberal  measures,  but 
his  projected  parliamentary  reform  was  baffled 
by  the  nobility;  composed  music;  published  a 
work  on  prisons  and  the  punishment  of  crime; 
retired,  1857,  appointing  as  regent  his  son,  ths 
future  Charles  XV. 

OscAi  n,  Fiiedrich,  1829-1907;  King  of  Swe- 
den; b.  Stockholm;  third  eon  of  preceding; 
married  Sophie,  daughter  of  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Nassau,  1857;  succeeded  to  throne  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  on  death  of  his  brother,  King 
Charles  XV,  1872;  on  repeal  of  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  1905,  he  was  asked  to 
permit  a  prince  of  his  house  to  become  sov- 
ereign of  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Norway, 
but  declined;  translated  "Faust"  into  Swed- 


OaLOB  OaAMOB. 

native  to  the  Arkansas  re^on ;  has  a  handsome, 
tough,  and  durable  yellow  wood;  fruit  large, 
yellow,  and  somewhat  like  an  orai^,  whence 
the  name,  but  not  edible;  principal  use  of 
the  tree  is  as  a  hedge  plant. 

Osaka    (O'd-kfl),  second  city  of  Japan   in 
population  and  importance;  in  early  times  its 
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Osceola  (Cs-e-AIH),  1804-38;  chief  of  the 
Seminole  Indians;  b.  in  Georgia;  son  of  Will- 
iam Powell.'  an  Englishman,  by  an  Indian 
mother;  earl;  diatioguiahed  for  atulitji  oour- 


age,  and  hatred  of  tlie  whlt«a ;  Attained  great 
i^uence  among  the  Beminoles,  aad  itrongly 
exposed  the  cession  of  the  tribal  lands  in 
Florida.  In  1836  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
fugitive  alave,  was  etolen  as  a  iUve,  and  Osce- 
ola, demanding  her  releoae  of  Col.  Thompson, 
U.  S.  agent  at  Fort  King,  uaed  language  which 
the  letter  resented,  and  the  chief  wbb  put  in 
IroQB.  Six  months  later  ThomoBon  was  mur- 
dered; the  tiattle  on  the  Withlacoochie,  the 
massacre  of  Dade,  the  aseauita  on  Forts 
Uicanopy  and  Drane,  and  other  spirited  ac- 
tions followed,  in  which  the  Indians  more  than 
held  their  own  against  very  great  odds;  but 
durioK  a  conference  with  Gen.  Jessup,  under  a. 
flag  of  truce,  Osceola  was  treacherously  seized 
(1837),  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Moultne,  S.  C, 
where  he  died. 

Oidnes  (Bs'sI-uCz),  t«rm  applied  to  a  group 
of  Pattere*  containing  those  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped singing  apparatus,  havias  Qve  or  ei::i 
pairs  of  tracheal  muscles  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  upper  bronchial  half  rings.  The  group, 
or  suborder,  contains  over  nine  tenths  of  the 
passerine  birds. 

O'Shaughnesay  (O-sh&'ng-sl) ,  Arthur  WUUui 
Bdgai,  1346-81;  English  poet;  b.  London;  in 
1864  entered  the  British  Museum;  belonged  to 
the  neoromantic  group  of  poets,  followers  of 
Morris  and  Swinburne  and  of  the  I^Vench  ro- 
mantic school;  published  "An  Epic  of  Wom- 
en," "  Lays  of  France,"  a  free  paraphrase  of 
the  lais  of  Marie  de  France,  "  Music  and 
Moonlight,"  and  "  Songs  of  a  Worker." 

Oshlcosb,  capital  of  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.; 
on  Late  Winnebago  at  mouth  of  Fox  River; 
35  m.  NW.  of  Milwaukee;  has  a  U.  S.  Govt. 
building.  State  Normal  School,  National  State 
Hospital  for  Insane,  County  Hospital  for  Incur- 
able Insane,  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
large  and  diversified  lumber  interests,  and 
manufactures  of  furniture,  carriages,  and 
wagons,  foundry  and  machineshop  products, 
flour  and  grist,  tobaeco,  besides  meat-packing 
and  shipbuilding  plants.  Pop,  (1910  censiu) 
33,002. 

OliaiideT  (5-ze-Bn'dtr),  Andreas  (real  name 
HOBEMAnK).  14^6-1662;  German  reformer;  b. 
near  Nuremberg;  pastor  at  Nuremberg,  1522- 
48;  then  pastor  and  Prof,  of  Theology  at 
KSnigsberg;  an  ardent  adherent  of  Luther  and 
labored  with  great  energy  for  the  Reforma- 
tion; maintained  the  risbteonsness  of  Christ 
Is  not  imputed  to  us,  but  infused  into  us; 
propagated  opinions  concerning  penitence,  the 
divine  image  in  man,  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
and  justification,  which  were  combated  by 
Melanohtbon,  and  led  to  a  bitter  controversy 
which  lasted  for  years  after  his  death,  ending 
in  the  execution  of  his  son-in-law  Fnnck  and 
three  of  his  friends. 

Oslei   (6'zhto),  willows  the  long  and   pliant 

shoots  of  which  are  used  for  baskst  making. 
In  England  the  basket  makers  use  the  name 
exclusively  for  the  rods  of  the  white  osier 
Italia  viminalia)  and  a  few  other  soft  kinds, 
while  the  harder  and  better  rods  produced  by 
other  apecies  are  known  as  basket  willows,  or 


as  producing  useful  osiers,  some  of  which  are 
naturally  large  trees. 

OBi'rJa,  one  of  the  principal  divinities  of 
ancient  Egypt.  He  is  the  son  of  Seb  (Cronos, 
time),  and  represents  the  element  of  water, 
symbolizing  in  a  higher  sense  finished  exist- 
ence, or  the  past,  lie  is  represented  as  the 
originator  of  human  civilization.  In  a  terrible 
contest  with  Typhon,  or  Evil,  Typhon  prevails; 
Osiris  is  slain,  and  bis  dead  body  is  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  and  swept  out  to  sea.  Isis,  the 
consort  of  Osiris,  finds  it  mutilated  by  Typhon. 
Then  Osiris  descends  into  the  infernal  regions, 
and  has  a  later  existence  under  the  name  of 
Serapia.  By  him  all  the  dead  are  judged.  An- 
cient writers  say  the  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  soul  of  Osiris  entered  the  bull  Apis,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Temple  of  Serapis  men- 
tioned by  the  Greeks  was  the  Temple  of 
Osarapi,  or  Osiris  Apis. 

Osman  (Os-mBn').    See  Othkah, 

Osmanie  (Os-m&'nI-K),  Turkish  order  estab- 
lished by  Abdul  Aziz,  18G2,  far  the  reward  of 
services  rendered  to  the  state;  chief  decoration 
is  a  golden  six-pointed  star  enameled  in  green. 

Osman  Pasha  (Os-m&n'  pftsh-A'),  1832-1900; 
Turkish  military  officer;  b.  Tokat,  Asia  Minor; 
fought  in  the  Crimean  War,  the  Cretan  cam- 
paign, and  the  Serbo-Turkish  War;  at  out- 
break of  the  RuBso- Turkish  War  was  com- 
mander of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  Defeated  at 
Scalevitze,  he  intrenched  himself  at  Plevna, 
which  he  held,  August  31-December  10,  1877, 
when  he  surrendered  with  43,000  men,  and  was 
treated  with  unusual  consideration  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  recognition  of  his  remarkable  defense. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  several 
times  Minister  of  War  and  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  Palace. 

Os'mJnm,  element,  one  of  the  "  platinum 
metals " ;  that  is,  found  in  association  in 
nature  with  platinum.    Its  only  ore  la  a  native 


compound  with,  (raothei  metal  of  the  same  nat- 
ural group,  iridium,  forming  the  mineTal  metal- 
lic alToy  called  iridoBiuine,  or  oimiridium,  which 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  used  for  tipping  gold 

Omo'ils,  the  tendency  to  interchange  be- 
tween two  liquidB  or  gasea  when  they  are  sep- 
arated by  a  membrane.  If  a  bladder  containing 
brine  is  auspended  in  a  pail  of  water,  some  ot 
the  water  will  pass  into  the  brine,  even  to  the 
extent  of  further  stretching  the  bladder.  This 
inward  flow  la  endogmoaia,  while  the  cor  re- 
sponding outward  flow  ot  the  brine  into  the 
water  is  exoimoais.  The  flow  is  generally 
greater  from  the  lighter  to  the  heavier  liquid, 
until  the  density  of  the  two  liquids  ia  uniform. 
Solutions  containing  crystallizable  substanccH 
osmose  readily,  while  Bolutiona  of  gummy  or 
colloid  substences  will  not  osmose.  This  dis- 
tinction is  utilized  to  separate  mixtures  of 
crystals  and  colloids.  (See  Dialtbis.)  Os- 
moais  is  an  important  process  in  the  growth 
and  nourishment  of  animal  'and  vegetable  life. 
See  Diffusion. 

Os'piey.    See  Fibr  Hawe. 

Os'aa,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain 
6,400  ft.  high  on  the  E.  aide  ot  Theasaly,  near 
Pelion,  and  separated  from  Olympus  by  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  The  ancients  placed  the  seat 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Giants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peliou  and  Oasa. 

Oue'tiih,  Iranian  language;  the  speech  of 
the  Caucasus  folk  Ossetians;  the  extreme  NW. 
people  of  the  Iranians;  are  somewhat  separated 
by  other  tribes  from  the  main  body  ot  the 
race,  but  their  speech  is  none  the  less  Iranic- 

Ocaiaii  (ilish'an},  Celtic  bard,  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
turiee  ot  the  Christian  era,  whose  compositions 
in  Celtic  were  for  many  ages  preserved  among 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  peasantry.  His  father 
FinEal  was  one  of  the  moat  famous  of  the 
Celtic  legendary  heroes.  Public  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  Celtic  poetry  of  Scotland  by 
Alexander  McDonald,  who  published,  1751,  a 
volume  of  his  own  songs  in  Gaelic.  In  1760 
James  Macpherson  published,  ifftder  the  title 
of  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  Collected  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  sixteen  short 
pieces,  which  he  said  were  episodes  ot  a  long 
poem  by  Ossian  on  the  wars  ot  Fingal.  These 
were  followed  by  the  publication,  1782,  of 
"Fingal,"  and,  1783,  ot  "  Temora,"  with  flve 
minor  poema,  translated  by  Kfacpherson  into 
English  proae.  All  were  then  collected  in  a 
single  volume  as  "  The  Poems  ot  Ossian,"  1765. 
They  created  a  prodigious  sensation,  resulting 
in  a  fierce  controversy.  In  Scotland  their  merit 
and  their  authenticity  were  msintained  by 
nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  letters,  while  in 
England  Dr.  Johnson  denounced  them  as  im- 
pudent forgeries,  the  composition  of  Macpher- 
son himself.  The  Highland  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh investigated  the  aubject  abt.  1805,  and 
recent  scholars  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions— that  Macpherson  had  originals  to  work 
on.  found  in  the  living  oral  tradition;  that 
these  originals  were  very  old,  or  made  up  of 
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dom,  and  mixed  with  tbe  heroes  of  the  Ossianie 
cycle  Uiose  of  tbe  cycle  of  Ulster;  and  that 
the  style,  tone,  and  manner  of  Macpherson'a 
versions  are  very  dilTerent  from  the  older  forma 
of  the  traditions,  and  are  the  work  of  the 
translator  himseK. 

Os'sining,  village  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.; 

g'ior  to  loot  known  ba  Sino  Siho;  on  the 
udson  River  at  altitude  of  300  ft.;  commands 
an  exceptionally  flne  view  of  the  river,  here 
in  its  widest  reach,  where  the  Tappan  Zee  and 
Havers  traw  Bay  are  separated  by  the  long 
peninsula  known  in  Revolutionary  timei  as 
Teller's  Point  (where  the  Vulture  waited  for 
Arnold  and  Andrf),  and  now  as  Croton  Point, 
famous  for  its  vineyards.  The  Croton  aqueduct 
crosses  Kill  Brook  by  a  magnificent  stone  arch 
of  SS  ft  span  and  70  ft.  above  tbe  stream,  and 
beneath  this  arched  bridge  is  a  second  one  for 
highway  uses.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
prisons  in  the  U.  S.,  also  a  soldiera'  monument. 
St.  John's  School,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Holhrook 
military  academies,  and  manufactures  of  lime, 
medical  supplies,  sleighs,  carriages,  cotton  gins, 
gas  and  water  pipes,  tools,  and  steam  enjrinw. 
Pop.  (IBIC)  11,480. 

Os'soli,  Saiali  Haigaiet  Fnllei  (Marchion- 
ess), 1810-50;  American  author;  b.  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.;  became  an  accompliahed 
linguist;  conspicuous  in  the  literary  set  com- 
prising also  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Chan- 
ning;  edited  The  Dial;  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Triftune;  married  Marquis  Giovanni  A, 
Ossoli  in  Rome,  Italy,  1847 ;  was  directress  of 
a  hospital  during  the  aiege  of  the  city  by  the 
French,  1849;  perished  with  husband  and  son 
in  shipwreck  at  Fire  Island,  near  New  York 
City;  chief  works,  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  and  "  Papers  on  Art  and  Literature." 

Ostend',  town  in  province  of  W.  Flandera, 
Belgium;  on  the  German  Ocean;  77  m.  WNW. 
ot  Brussels;  has  a  good  harbor,  ia  fortifled,  and 
communicates  daily  by  steamers  with  London 
and  Dover.  Besides  manufactures  of  linen, 
sailcloth,  and  ropes,  it  has  important  fisheries 
ot  oysters,  cod,  and  herrings,  and  an  active 
traffic  in  the  transport  of  butter,  rabbits,  etc 
In  the  summer  season  it  is  the  resort  ot  many 
thousand  visitors.    Pop.  (1007)  42,400. 

Ostend  Hanifes'to,  memorandum  regarding 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  drawn  up  by  the  U.  S. 
ministers  to  England,  France,  and  Spain,  1S64. 
Its  substance  was:  The  ministers  urge  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba  from  Spain  for  $120,000,000.  The 
island  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  U.  S., 
and  the  sals  as  advantageous  to  Spain.  If  the 
offer  is  refused,  then  "  self-preservation  is  the 
law  of  nature."  It  will  be  necesaary  to  con- 
sider whether  Cuba  ia  not  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  U.  8.  If  this  question  is  answered 
in  the  afHrmative.  then  the  U.  S.  is  "justified 
in  wresting  it  [Cuba)  from  Spain."  The  moni- 
fpHto  was  sharply  criticised  in  the  I'.  S.  and 
unfavorably   noticed   abroad.     HUtorically    it 
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mkf  be  viewed  as  (1)  «  link  in  tlie  cbain  of  the 
slave  power  and  (2)  as  a  bold  step  in  the  path 
ot  territorial  expauaion. 


of    manipulationa    applied    to 
centers,   chiefly   those    along   the   epi 
with  a  view  to  inducing  free  circulation  of  ' 


blood  and  lymph,  and  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  nerve  forces.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  readjustment  of  anjr  bones,  muscles,  or 
ligameiitB  not  in  the  normal  position.  The  sys- 
tem was  formulated,  1874,  1^  Dr.  A.  T.  Still, 
a  physician  of  Baldwin,  Kan.  Osteopathy  does 
not  confine  itself  to  a  treatment  of  maladies 
of  the  bones,  nor  does  it  find  in  diseased  bones 
the  origin  ot  all  patboloKicat  conditions.  The 
name  was  considered  by  Or.  Still  a£  applicable 
to  his  system  because  of  the  relative  import- 
ance which  bis  theory  gives  to  anatomy,  and 
because  of  his  belief  that  "  the  bones  could  be 
used  as  lerers  to  relieve  pressure  on  nerves, 
arteries,  and  veins."  No  machines  or  appli- 
ances are  used.  Among  the  complaints  said 
to  have  been  treated  successfully  are  heart  and 
lung  diseases,  nervous  prostration,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  all  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  paralysis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  incipient  consumption,  spinal 
curvature,  eye  and  ear  affections,  and  all  dis- 
locations, liver,  kidney,  stomach,  and  intestinal 
affections. 

Os'tla,  city  of  Latlum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  16  m.  8W.  of  Rome  by  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
In  the  time  of  the  second  Funic  War  it  was  an 
important  naval  station;  but  its  port  gradually 
filled  up,  and  the  Emperor  Claudius  construct- 
ed an  artificial  harbor  2  m.  W.,  on  the  op- 
DOsitfl  (right)  bank,  called  Fortus  Augusti. 
Despite  the  rivalry  of  the  town  of  Portua, 
which  sprang  up  around  the  new  harbor,  Ostia 
continued  to  prosper,  and  contained  in  its  zen- 
ith 80,000  inhabitants;  but  abt.  830  aj>.  it 
was  entirely  in  ruins.  The  modem  Ostia  is  a 
small  malarious  town,  which,  though  originally 
founded  on  the  sea,  is  now  3  m.  from  it. 

Os'tiacism,  derived  from  the  word  meaning 
shell  or  tile,  upon  which  was  written  the  name 
of  the  person  who,  in  Athenian  history,  was 
banisfaed  from  the  state  for  a  limited  period 
because  he  was  deemed  dangerous  to  the  re- 
public. At  first  the  banishment  was  for  ten 
?eaTS,  but  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  five. 
t  involved  no  dishonor,  nor  any  loss  of  prop- 
erty. The  senate  and  public  assembly  deter- 
mined whether  ostracism  was  advisable;  a  day 
was  then  appointed,  and  a  space  in  the  agora 
inclosed,  where  each  citizen  deposited  in  a 
prepared  receptacle  an  oyster  shell  or  potsherd 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
he  wished  banished.  If  there  were  0,000  votes 
against  am*  one  ;>crBon,  that  person  had  to 
leave  the  city  within  ten  days.  Among  distin- 
guished men  ostracized  were  Aristides,  Themis- 
tocles,  and  Cimon. 

Oa'tricb,  largest  of  living  birds,  belonging  to 
the  family  Struthionida  and  order  Blruthionei, 
distinguished  by  its  great  size  and  l^  having 
m^  ^vo  to«8  on  each  foot.    Its  scientific  name 
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is  Btnttkio  oamelui.  The  adult  male  stands 
nearly  8  ft.  high  and  weighs  upward  of  200  lb. 
The  plumage,  including  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers,  which  furnish  the  la^e  plumes  of 
commerce,  is  loose  and  wavy,  "nie  ostrich  in- 
habits the  sandy  plains  of  Africa  from  the 
Barbary  States,  to  Cape  Colony,  but  in  many 


Akehican  OsTiucn. 

places  has  been  eiterroinated,  or  nearly  so,  for 
its  feathers.  In  former  days  it  was  found  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  SW.  Asia,  but  is  now 

Siractically  restricted  to  central  Arabia.  The 
emales  lay  their  eggs  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty  in  one  nest,  a  shallow  pit  scooped  in  the 
sand,  and  during  the  day  they  are  mostly  left 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.    At  night  the  male  sits 


on  the  eggs  and  th<^  are  rarely  left  unguarded 
in  the  ^ytime.  llie  ostrich  trusts  to  flight 
for  protection,  but  can  inflict  a  dangerous  blow 
with  its  foot.  Ostrich  farming  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  S.  Africa,  and  to  a  far  less  ex- 
tent  in   N.   Africa,   S.   America,   and   S.   Cali- 

Os'tTDKOtba.    See  Gothb, 


lyGoogle 
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OtttoIenlcA,  town  in  govesmtaent  of  Iiomza, 
Poland;    on   the   Narew.      An   encounter   took 

flace  here,  February  16,  1807,  between  the 
Yench  under  Sevary  and  the  Eussians  under 
Essen,  in  which  the  former  were  victorioua. 
The  place  hecame  still  more  famous  by  the 
battle  fought  here.  May  26,  1831,  between  the 
Poles  under  Skr^^ecki  and  the  RossUns  under 
Diebitach.  After  a  long  and  bloody  contest  the 
Poles  were  forced  to  retreat,  but  the  Russians 
were  unable  to  follow  them  on  account  of  their 
own  loBBes.    Pop.  (1807)  8,670. 

OstroTsM  (6B-tr0f  eke) ,  Alexander  Nikolae- 
Tich,  1824-891  RuasiaD  dramatist;  b.  Moat 
first  became  known  by  a  couple  of  scenes  which 
appeared  in  Moscow  newspapers,  1847.  Two 
years  later  he  established  his  reputation  with 
"  We  Get  On  with  Our  Own  Kind,"  one  of  hii 
beet  comedies.  Amont;  his  best  plays  are  "  The 
Poor  Bride,"  "  Poverty  ia  Not  a  Fault,"  "  A 
Profitable  Place,"  "  The  Storm,"  and  "  A  Warm 
Heart." 

OatTOTiU,  Antoni  Jmumb  (Count),  1732- 
1847;  Polish  patriot;  b.  Warsaw;  son  of  the 
following;  was  made  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw; 
fought  under  Napoleon;  entered  the  Polish 
Senate  after  the  death  of  his  father;  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830; 
wrote  the  manifesto  which  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Polish  anni^  issued,  1831,  to  the  kings  and 
nations  of  Europe,  after  laying  down  their 
ama.     Afterwards  lived  in  France. 

OstrOTakl,  Tamaai  Adam  Kawici  (County, 
173B-18I7;  Polish  statesman;  b.  Ostrow;  mem- 
ber of  a  family  descending  from  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin;  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  the  constitution  of  May,  1701, 
and  was  appointed  Jlinister  of  Finance,  but 
resigned  when  the  king  shortly  after  joined  the 
confederacy  of  Targowicza.  On  the  estabiish- 
ment  o(  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  he  waa  made 
grand  marshal  of  the  Diet,  1800,  and  president 
of  the  Senate,  1811.  The  Poles  received  their 
new  constitution  of  1815  from  bis  hands. 

Oa'wald,  Saint,  abt.  605-42;  King  of  Nor- 
thumbria;  waa  the  son  of  Kins  Ethelfrid,  and, 
634,  recovered  his  kingdom  from  Ceadwalla. 
He  and  his  wife  were  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Anglo - 
^xons.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Fenda,  the 
heathen  King  of  Mercia,  and  was  canonized. 

Onre'to,  capital  of  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  on 
Lake  Ontario,  at  mouth  of  Oswego  River  and 
N.  terminus  of  Oswego  Canal;  35  m.  ^^'W.  of 
Syracuse;  has  two  harbors,  U.  S.  Govt,  build- 
ing, U.  S.  life-saving  station,  State  Normal 
School,  Gerritt  Smith  Librair,  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  St.  Francis  Home  for  Orphans,  public 
hospital,  orphan  asylum,  abundant  water  pow- 
er, and  boiler  works,  starch  works,  knitting 
factories,  ear-building  and  repair  shops,  shade- 
cloth  and  match  factories,  extensive  lumber 
yards,  and  at  its  outer  harbor  immense  coal 
trestles.  The  citv  is  a  port  of  entry,  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Ontario,  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  is  one  of  .the  oldest  set- 
tlements in  the  state,  and  was  the  last  point 


Osymandyas  (&B-I-mftn'dI-fts),  name  of  & 
king  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Dlodonis  and 
Strabo,  who  reigned,  according  to  these  au- 
thors, as  the  twenty-seventh  successor  of  Sesos- 
tris;  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his 
victories;  invaded  Asia  with  an  army  of  400,- 
000  men  and  20,000  cavalry,  and  conquered  the 
Bactrians,  rendered  tributary  to  Egypt  by  Se- 
sostris.  In  honor  of  this  exploit  he  erected  a 
monument,  at  once  a  palace  and  a  tomb,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Osymandeion,  was  renowned 
for  its  size  and  splendor.  Great  difficulty  has 
been  felt  in  reconciling  the  descriptions  of  its 
magnificence  in  ancient  writings  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  existing  relic. 

Otaheite  [e-tS-h6't€) .    See  T*ktti. 

OtATU  (fl-t*'rO),  town  of  Japan,  on  Yazo  or 
Hokkaido  Island  and  on  Ishikari  Bay;  has  an 
excellent,  protected  hsrbor,  railway  connection 
with  Sapporo  and  the  Poronai  coal  mines,  and 
valuable  fisheries.     Pop.   (1003)  70,361. 

Otfried  (Ot'fret),  German  poet;  a  Frank  by 
birth;  went  to  St.  Gall,  and  was  afterwards 
monk  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Weissen- 
burg,  Alsace.  Here  he  wrote,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  displacing  the  worldly  songs  of  the 
people,  his  famous  "  Book  of  the  Evangelists," 
a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  Gospels. 

Othman  (Oth-mBn'),  or  Osman',  name  of  sev- 
eral Ottoman  emperors:  Othman  I  (called 
Ghazi,  "the  Victorious"),  1259-1326;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Ertogral  Shah,  a  Turkish 
chieftain,  as  principal  commander  of  AlaeddJn 
III,  Beldjuk  Sultan  of  Roum,  1288.  The  Seld- 
juk  Empire  falling  to  pieces,  1280,  Othman  at 
Kara  Hissar  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans,  13(H).  His  kingdom  comprised  parts 
of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia;  his  life  was  passed 
in  petty  but  advantageous  wars  with  the  By- 
zantine Empire.  From  him  the  Ottoman  or 
Osmanii  Empire  and  people  derived  their  name. 
Othmak  II,  1004-22;  succeeded  Mustapha  I, 
1017.  His  reign  was  convulsed  by  frequent 
rebellions  of  the  Janizaries,  and  by  a  disas- 
trous war  with  Poland.  Imprudently  threat- 
ening to  suppreoB  the  Janizaries,  he  was  de- 
throned by  them  and  strangled.  Othuak  III, 
1700-67;  succeeded  his  brother,  Mahmoud  I, 
17S4;  was  effeminate,  and  his  reign  uneventful. 
Othnum,  or  Osman  Ibn  ABas  (fb'n  Af-Hn'), 
5T4-C55 ;  third  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans ; 
relative  and  secretary  of  Mohammed,  whose 
daughters,  Rubiya  and  Um-SuI-sum,  he  married. 
On  the  assassination  of  Omar,  644,  he  was 
chosen  caliph,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
the  KorEish.  During  his  caliphate  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor  were  partially  subdued,  046, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cos  conquered ; 
but  his  reign  was  distracted  by  numerous  in- 
surrections. When  he  ordered  Mohammed,  the 
of  Abubekir,  to  be  put  to  death,  the  latter 
inarched  on  Medina  without  opposition,  and 
stabbed  the  caliph  on  the  pulpit  steps. 


OTHO 

inally  clioeeii  king  by  the  Greeks  (May  T, 
1832),  lie  was  really  appointed  by  France, 
Grtat  Britain,  and  Rueaia,  «ltli  Mtmt  regard 
to  Greek  aspirations;  married  Princeaa  Amelia 
of  Oldenburg,  lS3fl.  Surrounding  himaelf  with 
Bavariniu,  insisting  on  German  as  the  official 
language,  despotio  and  reactionary  in  policy, 
he  was  soon  detested  by  his  subjects;  deposed, 
1662 ;  returned  to  Bavaria,  and  died  in  ol^ 
scurity  at  Bamljerg, 

Otho,  Harcns  Salvias,  32-60;  Roman  em- 
peror; was  a  companion  of  Nero,  but  was  prac- 
tically exiled  by  the  tatter,  who  conceived  a 
passion  for  his  wife,  Poppsea  Sabina,  and  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  Luaitania  (Portugal). 
On  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  against  Nero  he 
joined  the  forces  of  Galba,  hoping  to  be  desig- 
nated OB  his  successor.  When,  however,  Galba 
adopted  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  Otho  won  over  the 

frirtorian  guard,  which  murdered  Galha  and 
iso,  and  on  the  same  day  (in  January,  89) 
the  Senate  clothed  him  with  the  imperial  dig- 
nities. Vitcllius,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  Army  of  the  Lower  Khine,  now 
advanced  on  Rome  to  make  good  his  claim. 
Otho  resisted  him,  and  for  a,  time  was  success- 
ful, but  a  portion  of  his  army  suffering  defeat 
near  Cremona,  he  lost  heart  and  committed 
suicide. 

Otho  of  Frd'sing,  1114-58;  German  biatori- 
en :  grandson  of  Henry  IV  and  uncte  of  Fried- 
rich  I;  entered  the  Cistercian  monasterf  of 
Morimund,  1130,  and  waa,  1137,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Freisiog.  Author  of  a  "  Chronicle 
of  the  World,"  a  "  History  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,"  etc. 

O'thou  (Egyptian,  Teta),  name  given  by 
Manctho  to  the  first  king  of  the  sixth  Egyptian 
dyuosfy.  According  to  Manetho  (Africanus), 
Othoes-Teta  ruled  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
first  king  to  assume  the  royal  title,  which  was 
ever  afterwards  customary,  "  Son  of  Ra."  The 
name  Xeta  also  belonged  to  the  second  king  of 
the  first  dynasty,  reported  to  bave  been  a 
writer  on  medicine  and  anatomy,  and  later  to 
the  sixth  kirig  of  the  third  dynasty,  who  is 
called  Toaertasis  by  Manetho. 

Ot'ia,  Jamea,  172S-83;  American  patriot;  b. 

W.  Barnstable,  Mass. ;  began  law  practice  at 
Plymouth,  1746;  removed  to  Boston,  1750;  in 
1761,  when  advocate  general  of  the  admiralty, 
refused  to  argue  in  lavor  of  the  writs  of  as- 
sistance, and  resigned  his  office  to  plead  the 
C pie's  cause;  1762,  was  elected  to  the  state 
_  slature,  and,  1765,  on  his  motion,  the  Stamp 
Act  CoiigreM~met  in  New  York  Ci^,  to  which 
he  was  a.  delegate.  His  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
party  In  Massachusetts;  1769,  he  denounced  in 
print  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  on 
September  9th,  meeting  one  of  the  commis- 
sionera  in  a  coffeehouse,  he  was  attacked,  and 
received  a  cut  on  his  head  which  led  to  de- 
rangement; took  part,  however,  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  retired  to  Andover,  where  he 
was  killed  by  lightning.  His  published  works 
include  "  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  1762:  "Righto  of 


Otranto  (6-trfin'tC),  Dnke  of.    See  FonoHt. 
Ot'tawa,  capital  of  Dominion  of  Canada  and 

Carleton  Co.,  Ont. ;  at  junction  of  Ottawa, 
Rideau,  and  Gatineau  rivers;  on  the  Rideau 
Canal  J  95  m.  NE.  of  Kingston,  120  m.  W.  of 
Montreal.  It  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ottawa 
River,  from  which  it  rises  by  a  succession  of 
bluffs  to  Parliament  Hill,  160  ft.  above  tide- 
water, on  which  the  principal  government 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  is  bisected  by 
the  Rideau  Canal,  The  acenery  at  every  turn 
is  veiy  beautiful,  comprising  a  grand  display 
of  architectural  skill,  river,  mountain,  and  for- 
est attractions,  and  two  picturesque  waterfalls, 
Chaudifre,  on  the  W.  of  the  city,  and  Rideau, 
about  1  m.  E.  of  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
city  has  an  improved  drainage  system  and  a 
waterworlui  plant,  which  brings  water  from  an 
intake  some  3,000  ft.  above  Chauditre  Falls  to 


lie  parks  and  squares,  including  Parliament 
Hill  and  Major's  Hili,  both  under  control  of 
the  Federal  Government;  Lansdowue  Park,  on 
the  Rideau  Canal;  Cartier  Square,  containing 
a  drill  hall,  used  as  a  parade  ground  by  the 
local  militia  and  as  an  athletic  field  by  vari- 
ous societies;  and  RockclilTe  Park,  a  short  dis- 
tance NE.  of  the  city,  which  has  become  a 
popular  place  of  recreation  and  a  hot-weather 

The  most  notable  of  the  public  buildings  are 
those  built  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  on 
Parliament  Hill.  They  comprise  the  Parlia- 
ment Building,  the  E.  Departmental  Building, 
the  W.  Departmental  Building,  and  the  Lange- 
vin  block,   the   latter   on    Wellington    Street, 


architecture,  and  with  walks  and  drives  occupy 
an  area  of  30  acres.  Other  Federal  buildings 
are  those  occupied  by  the  Supreme  and  Ex- 
chequer courts,  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey,  and  the  National  Art  Gallery 
and  Fishery  Exhibit,  and  the  Cartier  Square 
drill  hall.  About  Ij  m.  from  the  Parliament 
Building  is  Rideau  Hall,  in  a  domain  of  78 
acres,  the  official  place  of  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  the  Dominion.  Ottawa  is  the 
seat  of  an  Anglican  bishopric  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishopric.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  is  the  Univ.  of  Ottawa, 
founded  as  a  college  1848,  made  a  university 
1866,  and  raised  Iq'  the  pope  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  1889.  There  are 
also  a  ncrmal  school,  a  col1egiat«  institute, 
the  Coligny  Youn^  Ladies'  College,  and  a 
number  of  nunneries  and  convenU.  Abun- 
dant water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  furnished  by  the  Ottawa  River.  The  in- 
dustrial establishments  comprise  paper  milts, 
railway  car  and  repair  shops,  indurated  ware, 
wooden  ware,  match,  carriage,  stove,  and  furni- 
ture factories,  foundries,  planing  and  flour 
mills,  and  granite  works.  The  city  is  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  world.  Ot- 
tawa was  founded  1826;  known  as  Bytown  till 
18S4,  when  it  received  a  city  charter  under  ita 
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present  luuoe.  In  ISSB  it  waa  selected  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  govenmtent  of  united  Can- 
ada, and,  1867,  was  made  the  capital  of  tlic 
Dominion.  On  April  26,  1000,  Hull,  on  thi? 
opposite  Bide  of  the  Ottawai  and  a  large  part 
of  Ottawa  were  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a 
loM  of  over  £16,000,000.     Pop.   (1011)   73,103. 

OttawA   BiT'«i,   river   in   Canada;    boundary 

between  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
(except  in  tiie  very  lowest  parts  of  its  course)  ; 
riiies  on  the  divide  between  the  basin  of  the 
St.  t^wrence  and  Hudson  Bay;  flows  SE.  and 
E.,  comnjunicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
the  W.  end  of  Montreal  Island ;  sends  off  the 
Rivitre  dca  Prairies,  between  Montreal  Island 
and  the  Isle  J^us;  finally  joining  the  St.  Law- 
rence below  the  Island  of  Montreal;  has  nu- 
merous rapids,  some  Qooded  out  by  dams  and 
others  surmounted  by  canals;  connected  with 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  Rideau  Canal ;  length, 
791  m. 

Ot'ter,  long-bodied,  short-legged  animal,  with 
a  small,  dattish  head,  long,  stout,  rounded  or 
slightly  flattened  tail.  Otters  are  carnivorous 
inammalB,  belonging  to  the  family  Muatelidw 
and  subfamily  Lulrina.  The  general  color  of 
the  long  outer  coat  of  hair  is  a  rich  brown ; 
the  under  fur,  which  in  N.  species  is  thick  and 
valuable,  is  much  lighter.  Otters  are  aquatic 
in  their  habits,  dwell  in  burrows  by  the  water, 
and  feed  on  flsh.  The  common  European  otter 
(Lulra  vulgaria),  found  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  attains  a  length  of 
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3  ft.  e  in.  and  a  weight  of  18  to  24  lb.  The 
N.  American  species  ( L.  aanad^naia ) ,  which 
occurs  from  Florida  to  Canada  and  from  Maine 
to  Alaska,  is  sometimes  4  ft.  6  in.  long.  The 
sea  otter  (Enkydria  Ivtrit) ,  the  sole  member  of 
the  subfamily  Enrydrinw,  is  a  marine  species 
found  from  California  N.  through  tlie  Aleutian 
Islands  to  Kamchatka  and  the  Kuril  Islands. 
It  attains  a  length  of  4  ft.,  and  is  strictly 
aquatic,  being  often  found  in  the  open  sea, 
sleeping  and  rearing  its  young  in  the  water. 
The  fur  of  this  animal,  which  is  very  thick, 
soft,  and  dark-colored,  is  extremely  valuable, 
good  skins  bringing  $400  to  $600.  In  India 
and  China  otters  are  said  to  be  tamed  and 
used  to  catch  flsh. 

Ot'terbeln,  Philip  WaUam,  1728-1813;  found- 
er of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ;  b.  Dillenbure,  Germany;  entered  the 
Refonned  ministry,  1749;  removed,  1752,  to  N. 
America  as   a   missionai;;    labored   especially 


Ot'to,  Wilhebn  Lnitpold,  1846-  j  King  of 
Bavaria;  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  13, 
18Se,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ludwig  II; 
but  as  he  was  mentally  incapacitated  for  gor- 
eming,  the  rule  has  continned  in  the  hands  of 
regents,  Prince  Luitpold,  1886-1912,  and 
Prince  Ludwig,  since  1012. 

Ot'tocar  n,  abt.  1230-78;  King  of  Bohemia; 

Ron  of  WenctJslas  I ;  revolted  against  his  father, 
but  was  defeated,  and  imprisoned  for  some 
time;  acquired  Austria  and  Styria  by  mar- 
riage; made  a  crusade,  after  succeeding  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1253,  against 
the  heathen  Prussians;  conquered  their  coun- 
try and  founded  Kiinigsherg;  defeated  the  Hun- 
garians on  the  Marchfeld,  1260,  and  took  poe- 
Hession  of  parts  of  Hungary;  inherited  Carniola 
and  Carinthia,  1260.  .  In  1273  he  opposed  the 
election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him ; 
the  consequence  was  a  war,  in  which  Ottocar 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  cede  Austria, 
Styria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia;  again  tried 
his  fortune  against  Rudolph,  but  was  again 
defeated,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jed^ispeug. 

Ot'toman  Em'pire.    Sea  Xukkit, 
-  Ottoman  Porte,    See  Pobte. 

Ot'to  of  Ros'es.    See  Attab  of  Roses. 

Ottnm'wa,  capital  of  Wapello  Co.,  Iowa;  on 
Des  Moines  River;  75  m.  NW.  of  Burlii^ton; 
in  the  center  of  the  Iowa  coal  fields ;  derives 
abundant  water  power  from  the  river,  and 
from  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  manufac- 
tures has  become  known  as  "  the  Lowell  of 
Iowa."  The  city  contains  a  U.  8.  Govt,  build- 
ing, courthouse,  Hawkeve  Hospital,  normal 
school,  opera  house.  Union  Haiiway  Station, 
etc. ;  and  foundries,  pork-packing  establish- 
ments, starch  mill,  oil  mill,  iron  works,  ruffler 
vorks,  bridge  works,  fine  office  furniture,  and 
other  factories;  has  a  larite  trade,  especially 
in  coal.    Fop.  (1910)  22,012. 

Of  way,  Thomas,  1651-85;  English  drama- 
tist; b.  Trotton,  Sussex;  became  an  unsuccess- 
ful.actor;  served  in  the  army;  then  returned 
to  London  and  wrote  tor  the  stage.  His  moat 
successful  plays  were  "  Don  Carlos,"  "  The 
Orphan,"  "  Caiua  Marius,"  "  The  Soldier's 
Fortune,"  "  The  Atheist*,"  and  especially 
"  Venice  Preserved,"  one  of  the  best  historical 
tragedies, 

Ondh  (owd),  former  kingdom,  later  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  NW.  provinces  of 
British  India,  now  a  part  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Agra  and  Oudh;  area,  23,006  sq.  m.; 
pop.   ( 1001 )    12,833,077 ;  capital,  Lucknow. 

Oudinot    (e-dS-nO'),    Charles   Nicolas    (Duke 

of  Heggio),  1707-1847;  marshal  of  France;  b. 

"  r-ie-Duc;   general  of  division,   1799;   distin- 

shed    himself    especially    in    the    buttle    of 

iedland  and  at  ftagram,  when  he  was  made 

n  marshal  and  created  duke;  greatest  feat  was 

naneuver  in  order  to  protect  the  c 


of  the  Beresina,   1812.     After  the  Reatoiutlon 
he  naa  made  a  peer  of  Franca  and  commander 
of  the  National  Guard. 
Onida  (0-rdll).    See  De  u  Rau£. 

OnlesB  (O-ISh'),  Walter  William,  1848-  ; 
English  portrait  painter;  b.  St.  Heliers,  Jer- 
sey; Royal  Academician,  1881;  Beoood-clafls 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878 ;  third- 
class  medal,  ISSO;  one  of  the  most  noted  Brit- 
ish portrait  painters. 

Ounce,  in  troy  weight,  one  twelfth  o!  a 
pound,  or  480  gr. ;  in  avoirdupois  weight,  one 
sixteenth  of  a  pound,  or  437J  gr,  troy.  In  the 
U.  8.  the  apothecaries'  ounce  is  the  troy  ounce; 
in  Great  Britain,  the  avoirdupois.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  fluid  ounce  is  one  twelfth  of  a  wine 
pint,  in  Great  Britain  the  twelfth  of  an  im- 
perial pint. 

Also  name  of  a  large  cat  (Felis  unoia)  of 
N.  India  and  Tibet,  resembling  the  leopard,  but 
lower,  rougher,  paler,  and  with  a  longer  and 


more  hairy  tail,  a  thicker  fur,  and  more  ir- 
regular spots.  In  parts  of  S.  America  the 
jaguar  is  called  the  ounce. 

Onse  (6e),  river  of  England;  flows  into  the 
Trent  and  forma  the  estuary  of  the  Humber; 
length,  60  m.;  navigable  from  York,  45  m. 
from  its  junction  with  the  Trent. 

Ousel    (O'z'l).     See  Ouzel. 

Ont'lawiy,  process  by  which  one  is  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  tiie  law,  partly  in  re- 
spect to  his  property,  and  partly  in  respect  to 
his  person.  The  outlaw,  says  Bracton,  forfeits 
home  and  country,  and  becomes  an  exile.  Out- 
lawry was  pronounced  originally  only  in  cases 
of  treason  or  felony,  when  the  defendant  re- 
fused to  obey  a  summons.  Next  it  was  ex- 
tended to  flaf^ant  trespasses.  Properly  it  was 
limited  to  those  processes  in  which  a  oapias 
lay,  that  is,  a  writ  or  warrant  to  take  the 
person  of  the  defendant.  In  criminal  cases 
sentence  of  outlawry  operated  as  a  ctmviction 
of  the  oPonsB  itself  with  which  the  accused 
was  charged.  In  treasons  and  felonies,  there- 
fore, he  suffered  corruption  of  blood  and  for- 
feiture of  all  his  estate,  real  as  well  as  per- 
sonal. In  civil  cases  the  defendant's  failure  to 
appear  was  accounted  a  contempt,  and  drew 
after  it  merely  a  forfeiture  of  personal  prop- 


0  long  as' 

Outram  (S'tr&m),  Sir  James,  1803-63;  Eng- 
lish military  officer;  b.^  Derbyshire ;  entered 
service  of  East  India  Company,  ISIS;  distin- 
guished himself  in  campaigns  in  Khandesh  and 
against  tha  wild  Bhil  tribes;  aid-de-camp  of 
Sir  John  Keane  in  the  Afghan  War;  appointed 
political  agent  in  Lower  Sind,  and  subsequently 
commissioner  at  Haidarabad;  resident  at  Sa- 
tara,  1846;  at  Baroda,  1S47 ;  and  at  Lucknow, 
1854 ;  commander  in  chief  of  British  forces  in 
the  Persian  War  of  185G-5T;  arrived  in  India 
in  the  niidst  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion ;  relieved 
Have  lock  at  Cawnpur,  September  15th,  then 
waived  the  command  in  favor  of  Hav clock, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  relief  oi  Lucknow, 
September  25th;  defended  the  residency  and 
held  the  Alumbagh  (Lucknow)  during  the  sub- 
sequent siege  by  the  rebels;  aided  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  in  the  final  recapture  of  Lucknow, 
March,  1858 ;  knighted  and  made  lieutenant 
general,  1858 ;  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1860;  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  India;  retired,  18S1 ;  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  statues  of  him  have  been 
erected  in  London  and  Calcutta. 


Ouzd,  or  Ousel  (Vzl),  i 
land  to  several  birds.     Thus  the  "  oueel  cock  " 
of  Shakespeare  was  the   European  blackbird 
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iHerula  merula).  More  frequently  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  water  ouzel  or  dipper.  Still 
other  birds  receive  this  name,  but  nearly  all 
are  thrushes  or  their  allies. 

OTam'po,  or  Ovambo,  Bantu  people  in  Ger- 
man SW.  Africa,  living  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cunene  River  and  some  distance  B.  Ten 
divisions  or  tribes  of  this  people  have  been  de- 
scribed by  explorers,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
number  about  100,000.  The  people  are  warlike, 
industrious,  ingeniouB,  and  unusually  honest. 

Orando  (e-vUn'de),  Kicolaa,  abt.  14S0-16IS; 
Spanish  administrator;  h.  Valladolid;  was  a 
distinguished  knight  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara, 


San  Lucas,  February  13,  1602,  with  thirty 
ships  and  2,600  colonists;  arrived  at  Santo 
Domingo,  April  15th,  and  governed  till  July, 


OVARY 

1509.  He  reluMd  to  let  Coliimbiu  land  in 
July,  1602, 

O'vaiy,  or  Ors'iiun,  the  essential  part  of 
the  female  generatire  apparatus  io  which  the 
ova  OT  eggs  are  formed,  correBponding  to  the 
tentis  of  the  mate.  In  adult  woman  the  ovaries 
exist  OS  two  bodjei  of  oval  shape.  The  ovaries 
are  subject  to  diseased  conditiooa,  chief  among 
which  are  cancer  and  the  occurrence  of  tumors 
and  CTsta. 

Oraiy  (in  plants).    See  Flowkr. 

OT'en  Bird,  or  Gold'eu-crowned  Thraili,  N. 
American  bird  {8ciuru»  aurooapiliut )  of  the 
family  Uniotiltida:;  called  oven  bird  from  the 
shape  of  its  nest,  which  is  built  on  the  ground 
and  roofed  over  with  a  dome-shaped  covering; 
is  a  shy,  retiring  bird,  of  an  olive-brown  color, 
6  in.  long,  and  is  often  Been  running  along  the 
ground.  The  name  is  also  given  to  certain  S. 
American  birds  of  the  eenera  furnortuA  and 
Civclodtt,  belonging  to  the  family  Furnariida. 

(yytibtck,  Johann  Frederick,  1789-1869  j 
German  painter;  b.  Lubeck;  settled,  1810,  at 
Rome;  embraced  Soman  Catholicism,  1S14; 
was  an  apostle  of  the  sentimental  religious 
school  in  art,  and  founded  a  school  which  was 
celebrated  in  its  day;  chief  works,  "The  En- 
trance of  Christ  into  Jerusalem"  (Lubeck), 
"Christ  on  tbe  Mount  of  Olives"  (Hamburg;}, 
"The  Entombment"  (Lubeck),  and  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Religion"   (Frankfort). 

O'verture,  name  given  to  the  introductory 
movftment,  symphony,  or  elaborate  prelude  oc- 
curring ia  oratorios,  operas,  cantatas,  and  sim- 
ilar compositions.  The  overture,  though  com- 
flete  in  itself,  is  generally  so  framed  as  to 
ring  the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  a  correspond- 
ence of  tone  and  sympathy  with  the  leading 
traits  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The 
introduction  of  the  overture  as  a  distinct  com- 
position is  ascribed  to  Scarlatti. 

Or'id  (full  Latin  name,  Pobuob  Ovidius 
Naso),  43  n.c.-18  a.d.;  Roman  poet;  b.  Sulmo, 
00  m.  from  Rome,  of  a  rich  equestrian  family; 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians ; 
traveled  in  Greece,  Asia  Miuor,  and  Sicily,  and 
lived  then  for  many  years  in  Rome;  admired 
by  all  for  bis  wit  and  his  verses,  until,  in  the 
latter  part  of  8  a.d.,  Augustus  suddenly  ban- 
ished him  to  Tonii.  It  is  probable  that  the 
direct  cause  was  some  participation  as  a  con- 
fidant in  tbe  intrigue  of  Silanus  and  Julia, 
the  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  who  suffered 
banishment  the  same  year.  At  Tomi  the  fo- 
vorite  of  the  metropolis  found  lite  intolerable, 
and  sent  supplications  to  Augustus,  but  the 
emperor  was  immovable,  and  the  poet  died  in 
exile.  His  works  compriae  "  Heroides,"  twenty- 
one  letters  from  heroines  to  their  lovers,  of 
which  fourteen  are  repirded  as  genuine; 
"Amores,"  love  elegies;  "Ars  Amatoria,"  "Re- 
media  Amoris,"  "  Metamorphoses,"  "  Fasti,"  an 
unfinished  poetical  commentary  on  the  Roman 
calendar ;  "  Tristia,"  "  Epistolo  ex  Ponto," 
"  Ibis,"  a  bitter  invective  against  an  unknown 
person;  "  Halieutiea,"  a  fragmentary  didactic 
poem  on  fishes.  The  tragedy  "  Medea  "  is  lost. 
Of  all  Latin  poets  Ovid  stands  nearest  to  mod- 
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era  civilimtion.  He  also  excels  other  Latin 
poets  in  the  elegance  of  his  form,  especially  in 
the  character  and  rhythm  of  his  verses. 

Oviedo  7  TaidM  (a-ve-&'ths  e  vei-thes'), 
Gonzalo  Fenuwdei  de,  1473-1567;  Spanish 
chronicler;  b.  Madrid;  long  attached  to  the 
court ;  appointed  rc^al  historiographer ;  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  Mstory  of 
America;  chief  works,  "  General  History  of  the 
West  Indies,"  ^ving  the  first  detailed  account 
of  the  discoveries  in  America,  and  a  valuable 
work  on  contemporary  biography. 

Ovip'onms  An'imila,  animals  which  bring 
forth  eggs;  strictly  speaking,  those  in  whicn 
the  egg  uaves  the  maternal  body  before  it  has 
proceeded  far  in  development.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  many  sharks  and  snakes,  an  intermediate 
condition  exists.  Here  the  egv,  inclosed  in 
protective  membranes,  is  retained  inside  of  the 
mother  until  the  young  is  fully  formed,  with- 
out, however,  any  intimate  connection  existing 
between  parent  and  ofi's^ring.  For  these  forma 
the  term  ovoiHinparou*  is  used.  Mammals  are 
viviparous,  i.e.,  bring  forth  perfect  young. 

O'vnle,  in  botany,  a  young  aeed,  especially 
before  fertilization.  The  ovule  is  morpholog- 
ically a  surface  outgrowth,  and  Is  to  be  re- 
garded aa  a  structure  similar  to  hairs,  scales, 
prickles,  etc.  In  its  earliest  stages  it  ia  a  few- 
celled  mass  of  cells,  projecting  above  the  sur- 
face, and  having  a  hemispherical  or  conical, 
and  later  a  cylindrical,  form,  which  may  re- 
main straight  or  become  somewhat  curved  on 
itself.  As  it  grows  a  ridge  arises  on  it  encir- 
cling it  like  a  collar,  ami  this  by  extension 
finally  becomes  a  coat  which  incloeea  it. 

O'vum,  female  reproductive  body  in  all  ani- 
mals. In  its  simplest  condition  it  is  merely 
a  cell  of  the  body  specialized  for  the  purpose 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  and  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  cells  chiefly  frdm  ita 
larger  siie.  In  most  forms,  however,  it  has 
additional  features  of  a  nutritive  or  protective 
nature.  Thus  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
there  may  be  added  food  yolk  which  is  to 
nourish  the  germ,  and  which  is  frequently  so 
abundant  as  to  render  the  egg  very  large.  Thia 
food  yolk  may  be  variously  arranged,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  distribution  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  egg  is  modified.  In  some 
cases  protective  envelopes  are  absent.  In  others 
they  occur,  and  may  be  grouped  in  two  cate- 
gories, primary  and  secondary.  To  the  first 
belong  the  vitelline  membrane,  usually  a  thin 
but  firm  envelope  covering  the  ^g  and  secreted 
either  by  the  egg  or  by  the  tissue  in  which  the 
egg  was  formed.  The  secondary  euTelopes  are 
formed  by  the  ducts  which  convey  the  ^  from 
the  place  of  its  origin  (ovary)  to  the  exterior. 
Of  these  the  most  prominent  ore  the  shell  of 
the  eggs  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  similar 
structures  in  other  forms.  The  egg  aa  it  leaves 
the  ovary  is  not  ready  for  development ;  it  has 
first  to  undergo  processes  of  maturation  and 
impregnation,  although  in  exceptional  caaes  the 
egg  may  develop  without  tbe  latter  process. 
"^e  common  hen's  egg  contains  not  only  the 
essential  cell  with  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  but 
,volk,  membrane,  white,  and  ilwU.  , 
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